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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


I. — An  Exammatum  of  the  RiddeUian  Philosophy.   By  Albebt  Wellbs 
Elt,  M.D.,  of  New  Orleans. 

1.  If  it  is  true  that  men  are  always  loth  to  abandon  the  venerable 
philosophic  opinions  in  which  they  have  been  educated, — a  proposition 
which  seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  fiict,  that  in  all  ages  of  inquiry  one 
new  theory  has  succeeded  another  in  rapid  succession,  thus  showing  no 
very  deep  reverence  for  existing  systems  of  philosophy, — it  is  equally 
tnie,  that  the  great  and  besetting  sin  of  philosophers  in  general,  Is  too 
rapid  generdlixaHon,  Such  is  the  proneness  of  the  human  mind  to 
pretend  to  be  able  to  assign  an  adequate  cause  for  eveiy  existing  phe- 
nomenon or  efiect,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  history  of  philosophy 
should  present  so  many  revolutions  of  opinion-* so  many  highly  inge- 
nious  theories,  one  rising  upon  the  ruins  of  another — so  Tittle  real 
veneration  for  venerable  philosophic  opinions.  No  very  affectionate 
tenacity  for  old  theories  certainly  can  be  traced.  This  affectionate  tena- 
city  is  observable,  and  lamentably  so,  in  the  history  of  religious  and 
political  opinions;  but  the  charge,  that  theories  of  physical  science  have 
been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  pertinaciously  adhered  to,  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  they  are  old,  is  quite  untenable.  Philosophers 
have  not  been,  generally,  so  unphilosophic.  This  new  philosophy  which 
I  now  propose  to  examine  is  only  another  notable  exemplification  of  the 
tnith  of  this ;  for  assuredly  that  can  be  called  no  very  affectionate  tena- 
city, no  veiy  great  veneration  for  the  theoiy  of  the  immortal  Newton, 
wluch  could  venture,  after  the  approval  of  La  Place,  and  the  profound 
admiration  of  a  host  of  renowned  philosophers,  to  pronounce  it  an 
absurdity  I 

2*  It  is  assumed,  in  this  new  philosophy,  that  the  theory  of  Newton 
mSbids  no  satisfiu^tory  explanation  of  the  physical  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  it  proposes  to  supply  Uiis  great  defect — to  give  an  explanation  of  them 
which  is  satisfiictory,  because  comprehensible,  and  in  every  respect  in 
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accordance  with  known  truths.  But  the  grand  error  of  this  new  philo- 
sophy is,  1st,  that  it  assumes  that  to  be  an  absurdity  which  is  not ;  2d, 
that  it  generalizes  from  too  few  facts,  and  oflen  from  fiicts  which  are  not 
facts;  and,  3d,  that,  finally,  it  ^Hs  into  the  very  absurdity  which  it 
charges  upon  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  In  my  examination  of  the 
Riddellian  Philosophy  I  shall  consider — 

I,  What  was  the  great  absurdity  of  Newton  ? 

II.  What  is  the  system  which  takes  the  place  of  that  absurdity? 
in.  The  objections  to  the  Riddellian  Philosophy;  and, 

IV.  If  admitted,  will  it  explain  phenomena  ? 

3.  I.  The  Newtonian  absurdity  is  discovered  to  be  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  Universal  Gravitation,  which  Newton  declared  to  be  an 
influence  by  which  every  body  in  the  universe,  whether  great  or  small, 
tends  towards  every  other,  with  a  force  which  is  directly  as  the  quantity 
of  matter,  juid  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Gravitation  was 
believed  to  be  a  force  acting  through  matter.  Newt<5n  did  not  pretend 
to  say  what  this  force  is ;  he  only  knew  that  such  a  force  existed  in 
nature,  giving  rise  to  all  the  great  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
He  believed  it  to  be  a  force  by  which  bodies  were  enabled  to  act  on  one 
another  at  a  distance ;  not  a  quiescent  force,  as  is  stated  by  Professor 
RiddeU,  but  essentially  an  active  force,  constantly  acting,  never  qui- 
escent  What,  then,  is  the  great  absurdity,  in  all  this,  by  which  the 
Newtonian  theory  is  rejected  ?  It  lies,  we  are  told,  in  supposing  that 
one  body  can  act  upon  another  at  a  distance.  This  is  declared  to  be 
altogether  inconceivable  and  absurds  It  is  admitted  that  it  is  incompre- 
hensible— a  profound  mystery ;  but  is  it  therefore  absurd  ?  To  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative,  would  be  itself  a  palpable  absurdity ;  for, 
since  there  are  many  things  in  nature  which  we  cannot  at  all  compre* 
hend,  it  would  follow  that  they  are  all  absurdities.  We  cannot  compre- 
hend how  the  particles  of  a  body  cohere,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  mass,  or 
how  they  act  on  each  other  by  impulse,  or  how  the  dififerent  properties 
of  matter  reside  together.  In  what  way  do  impenetrability  and  other 
properties  co-exist  ?  These  are  all  mysteries  which  we  cannot  fathom ; 
but  are  they  absurdities?  Reasoning  after  the  manner  of  Professor 
Riddell,  they  are.  The  position  assumed  by  Professor  RiddeU  is,  that 
whatever  is  inconceivable,  is  an  absurdity.  It  is  needless  to  say  how 
fatal  to  all  existing  systems  of  philosophy  this  principle  would  be,  if 
adopted.  Every  thing  is  an  absurdity  which  the  poor,  feeble,  finite  mind 
of  man  cannot  comprehend.  Mind  itself  would  be  the  greatest  of  aU 
absurdities.  Of  the  nature  of  mind — of  the  nature  of  its  connection 
with  matter,  and  of  its  power  to  act  upon  it,  we  absolutely  know  nothing. 
Can  Professor  Riddell  tell  us,  does  he  comprehend  how  the  slimiest 
muscular  action  can  be  produced  through  the  agency  of  mind?  He 
cannot ;  and  therefore  such  action,  produced  by  such  a  cause,  must  be 
an  absurdity !  If  gravity  be  an  inherent  quality,  pent  up  and  quiet  in 
matter,  how  can  it  produce  action  at  a  distanco  ?  Newton  did  not  sup- 
pose, nor  does  any  one  suppose,  that  gravity  is  a  force  pent  up  and  qutei 
in  matter,  any  more  than  tiiat  mind  is  pent  up  and  quiet  in  the  body.  It 
is  necessarily  an  active  quality ;  and  how  it  acts  we  will  tell  him  when 
be  teUs  us  how  mind  acts,  or  how  impenetrability  and  other  properties 
joined  to  extension  produce  matter. 
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4.  We  are  told,  that  the  admission  of  attraction,  as  an  inherent  qua- 
lity, precludes  all  rational  inquiry.  By  this  is  it  meant,  that  we  must 
never  pretend  to  assign  an  ultimate  cause  ?  There  is  no  case  in  which 
all  rational  inquiry  can  cease,  except  where  an  ultimate  cause  is 
assigned ;  and  can  Professor  Riddeli  avoid  ultimate  causes  ?  Has  he 
avoided  them  in  his  theory?  When  we  come  to  unfold  that  theory,  we 
shall  see.  We  know  that  the  pride  of  man  is  such,  that  he  is  unwilling 
to  rest  any  thing  upon  a  final  cause.  He  loves  to  think,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  nature  which  the  mind  cannot  finally  comprehend.  Hence 
the  many  theories — vain,  poetical,  scientific  dreams,  that  have  arisen 
ever  since  the  days  of  Epicurus  and  Democritus.  What  strange  cosmo- 
gonies  have  arisen !  What  ingenious  attempts  to  shut  out  final  causes 
have  been  made  !  Just  at  this  moment  has  the  world  before  it,  perhaps, 
the  most  able  attempt,  and  yet  a  very  feeble  one,  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared ;  I  allude  to  the  theory  of  the  unknown  author  of  the  Vestiges  of 
Creation,  by  which  he  attempts  to  show,  that  the  entire  work  of  crea- 
tion is  entirely  comprehensible  by  man,  and  that  the  whole  superstruc- 
ture of  the  universe,  and  every  thing  in  it — man,  animals  and  plants, 
have  all  been  erected  by  the  natural  and  unassisted  development  of  the 
inherent  qualities  of  brute  matter  alone.  To  this  conclusion  he  has 
arrived,  by  being  resolved  not  to  let  rational  inquiry  be  shackled  by 
final  causes.  Tlie  idea  is  of  Pagan  origin,  for  it  may  be  traced  to 
Epicurus,  and  found  announced  in  the  writings  of  Lucretius.  In  difiler- 
ent  forms  has  it  been  advocated  by  various  modern  authors ;  and  this 
may  also  be  said  of  Professor  Riddell's  theory.  Newton  himself  did, 
for  a  time,  promulgate  such  an  idea,  but  he  afterwards  abandoned  it 
Descartes  maintained  similar  ideas ;  and  Euler,  the  very  same  theory 
itself  as  that  of  Professor  R.  The  theory  of  impulsive  attraction,  which 
Professor  Riddeli  now  maintains,  is  only  an  old  theory  revived.  It  was 
invented  and  advocated  in  the  time  of  Newton  and  Descartes,  and 
during  that  time  discussed  and  exploded.  The  theory  is  clearly  an- 
nounced in  the  works  of  Euler,  and  by  him  defended.  It  is  now  revived. 
To  verify  these  statements,  we  quote  from  Euler :  "  But  in  attempting 
to  dive  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,"  says  he,  "  it  is  of  importance  to 
know  if  the  heavenly  bodies  act  upon  each  other  by  impulsion  or  by 
attraction ;  if  a  certain  subtile  inmsMe  maUer  impels  them  towards  each 
other  ;  or  if  they  are  endowed  with  a  secret  or  occult  quality  by  which 
they  are  mutually  attracted.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  phenomenon 
is  analogous  to  an  impulsion ;  others  maintain,  with  Newton,  and  the 
English  in  general,  that  it  consists  in  attraction."  Here  are  the  two 
rival  theories  distinctly  announced.  Again :  ♦♦  The  English  maintain 
that  attraction  is  a  property  essential  to  all  the  bodies  in  nature,  causing 
them  to  approach  one  anc^ther.  Other  philosophers  conskler  this  opin- 
ion absurd,  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  a  ratisnal  philosophy. 
They  admit  that  powers  exist,  causing  the  reciprocal  tendency  of  bodies 
towards  each  other,  but  they  maintain  that  they  are  foreign  to  the 
bodies — that  they  belong  to  the  ether,  or  the  subtile  matter  which  sur- 
rounds  them,  and  that  bodies  may  be  put  in  motion  by  the  ether,  just  as 
we  see  that  a  body  plunged  into  a  fluid  receives  several  impressimis 
fix>m  it*  Thus,  accoiding  to  the  first,  the  cause  of  attraction  resides  in 
the  bodies  themselves,  and  is  essential  to  their  nature ;  and  according 
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to  the  last,  it  is  out  of  the  bodies,  and  in  the  fluid  which  surrounda 
them."     (Euler,  Letters  on  Nat.  Philosophy,  chapters  54  and  68.) 

5.  How  new  Professor  Riddell's  theory  is,  then,  can  be  seen  from  the 
above  extracts.  We  are  told  by  Professor  Riddell  (IT  3)  that  the  whole 
history  of  science  shows  that  men  are  always  loth  to  abandon  venerable 
philosophic  opinions, — fiivorite  doctrines,  and  systems  of  philosophy. 
The  above  extracts  would  seem  to  prove  this  conclusively. 

6.  Having  thus  shown,  I  will  venture  to  say,  beyond  dispute,  that  the 
Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  is  by  no  means  an  absurdity,  and  that 
Professor  Riddell  is  only  advocating  an  old  theory,  IcHig  since  exploded, 
I  shall  proceed  to  consider — 

n.  What  is  the  theoiy  advocated  by  Professor  Riddell,  in  the  place 
of  that  of  Newton,  which  he  calls  an  absurdity? 

7.  It  is,  diat  all  the  vast  empyrean  of  nature  is  filled  with  a  species 
of  extremely  subtile  matter,  or  ether,  as  Euler  calls  it,  or,  giving  it  its 
new  name,  used  by  Professor  Riddell,  panderefacient  matter,  by  virtue 
of  which  all  bodies  have  weight.  This  pondere&cient  matter  constitutes 
a  new  medium,  of  which  there  are  many,  called  the  ponderefacient  me* 
dium.  Next,  it  is  supposed  that  this  medium,  in  which  all  the  celestial 
bodies  are  suspended,  is  traversed  by  right-lined  impulses  of  motion  in 
every  direction,  and,  of  course,  acting  upon  eveiy  thing  contained  in  it. 
A  body,  then,  upon  which  these  impulses  of  motion  act  in  every  direc- 
tion without  obstruction,  will  be  perfectly  at  rest ;  but  if  another  body 
intercepts  the  impulses  of  motion,  in  any  direction,  the  two  bodies  will 
immediately  begin  to  approach  one  another.  Hius,  all  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  impulses  of  motion  acting 
upon  them,  being  intercepted,  or  cut  ofiT,  by  the  interposition  of  some 
other  body  or  b^ies.  A  body*,  for  example,  approaches  the  earth  or 
sun  because  the  impulses  of  motion  are  intercepted  in  the  direction  of 
the  earth  or  sun  by  those  bodies,  and  thus  the  opposite  impulses  are  left 
to  act  alone  upon  the  body. 

8.  This  theoiy  is  conceived  to  depend  on  a  theoiy  of  the  constitution 
of  matter  involved  in  the  following  propositions : 

I.  Matter  is  any  thing  real,  which  occupies  by  itself  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness  in  space. 

U.  Matter  exists  aggregated  into  spheroids  or  atoms,  forming,  in 
respect  to  the  dimensions  of  the  different  terms  of  atoms,  an  indefinite 
series,  probably  geometrical,  in  which  each  atom  is  composed  of  an 
aggregation  of  an  indefinitely  great  number  of  atoms  subordinate  in  the 
series  in  respect  to  size.  Fixing  the  attention  upon  one  atom  of  each 
term,  they  preseht,  in  their  relative  dimensions,  a  decreasing  or  in- 
creasing series,  whose  ratio  is  indefinitely  greut  or  small,  and  whose 
number  of  terms  above  and  below  any  assumed  point  is  perhaps  infinite. 

UL  Around  «ach  material  atom  or  aggregated  sphere  there  lies  a 
sort,  of  atmosphere  or  medium,  consisting  of  difiused  atoms  belonging  to 
the  subordinate  terms  in  the  material  series. 

IV.  Matter  is  inherently  inert,  or  possesses  what  has  been  called  vu 
ineriue;  by  which  is  meant,  that  matter  can  neither  of  itself  begin  to 
move,  nor  cease  to  move  when  set  in  motion. 

V.  Matter  is  indestructible. 
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VL  Matter  is  inherently  and  necesearily  possessed  of  no  qualities, 
unless  its  extension,  mobility  and  inertness  be  caUed  qualities. 

VIL  Motion  existing  in  time,  of  which  it  is  the  cause  and  measure,  is 
the  translation  of  matter  through  space. 

Vm.  Motion  is  the  source  of  all  qualities,  and  the  proximate  cause 
of  all  phenomena  which  matter  exhibits. 

IX.  Momentum  is  physically  indestructible  and  uncreatable. 

X.  Momentum  is  transferable  from  matter  to  matter  solely  by  impact 
or  coUision. 

XI.  E^ery  present  material  motion  has  resulted  from  exactly  equiva* 
lent  antecedent  motions. 

XII.  Every  present  material  motion  must  be  followed  by  exactly  an 
equivalent  of  consequent  motions. 

XIII.  Impulsive  motion  travels  in  all  possible  directions,  through  all 
possible  points  in  space. 

9.  Such  are  the  propositions  which  Professor  R.  supposes  to  be  esta- 
blished, and  upon  which  this  theory  rests.  Befere  a  theory  can  ever  be 
received,  two  things  are  indispensably  necessary;  first,  that  the  data 
upon  which  it  rests  are  established  beyond  all  question ;  and,  second, 
that  the  theory  accounts  fully  and  satis&ctorily  for  all  the  phenomena 
which  it  is  intended  to  explain.  How  &r  this  old  theoiy,  which  Profes- 
sor  Riddell  has  revived,  satisfies  these  conditions,  will  appear,  in  coo* 
sidering — 

m.  The  objections  to  the  Riddellian  Philosophy. 

10.  The  fint  proposition  is  admitted  by  all ;  but  the  second  is  mani- 
festly a  wild,  extravagant,  scientific  phantasm,  just  as  rational  and 
demonstrable  as  Plato's  idea,  that  fire  is  a  pyramid  tied  to  the  earth  by 
numbers,  and  that  the  world  is  a  figure  consisting  of  twelve  pentagons. 
It  is  a  pure  hypothesis,  which  admits  of  no  possible  means  of  verifiea- 
tion,  firom  the  fact,  that  the  human  faculties  cannot  take  cognizance  of 
the  intimate  nature  of  matter,  no  data  being  furnished,  by  observation 
and  experience,  by  which  we  can  prosecute  any  satis&ctory  investiga- 
tion of  it.  The  problem  of  the  intimate  nature  of  matter  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  philosophers  ever  since  the  first  dawnings  of  science,  and 
it  is  now  precisely  where  it  was  then.  This  is  admitted  by  all  philo- 
sophers c£  the  present  day.  How  absurd,  then,  is  it  to  predicate  any- 
thing upon  a  fancied  solution  of  this  problem.  The  truth  <^  this  prq>o- 
sition  is  an  indispensable  element  in  the  theory  which  Pn^essor  IL 
undertakes  to  defend.  The  proposition  involves' the  idea  of  a  number 
of  difi»rent  media,  such  as  the  luminiferous,  the  ponderefacient,  of  which 
the  latter  is  the  sine  qua  noti.  This  moves  aU  the  stellar  systems  of 
suns,  planets,  satellites  and  comets.  Now,  of  the  existence  <^  such  a 
medium  there  is  no  satisfiictory  evidence  whatever.  The  only  evidence 
(^the  existence  of  such  a  medium  is  that  by  which  some  have  attempted 
to  establish  the  existence  of  a  resisting  medium  retarding  the  course  of 
Encke's  and  Blela's  comets ;  but  the  observations  on  the  two  comets 
give  contradictory  results,  although  made  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
under  the  mosTfevorable  circumstances.  They  establish  nothing  defi- 
nite ;  and  the  supposition,  fer  it  has  never  been  any  thing  more,  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  medium  is  now  any  thing  but  established.  No 
writer  speaks  of  it  as  established,  but  as  a  matter  of  doubt.    ^  Observa- 
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tions  upon  Haliey's  and  Biela's  comets,"  says  Professor  Walker,  "  hare 
only  involved  the  idea  of  a  resisting  medium'  in  new  difficulties."  It  Is 
found  that  no  single  estimate  of  the  density  of  suoh  a  medium,  or  of  the 
law  of  its  resistance,  will  satisfy  the  observations  of  Halley's,  Biela's, 
and  Encke's  comets,  which  are  most  liable  to  its  influence.  **  It  ap- 
pears,"  says  Professor  Walker,  "  that  the  theory  of  a  resisting  medium 
does  not  rest  upon  demonstrative  evidence,  and  that  the  difficulties  intro- 
duced into  the  science,  by  the  discovery  of  the  three  periodical  comets, 
cannot  be  completely  removed,  whether  we  receive  it  or  reject  it."  To 
this  I  might  add  the  observations  of  Professor  Mitchell  on  the  subject, 
as  given  in  his  recent  course  of  lectures.  He  undoubtedly  possessed 
the  latest  information,  and  his  doubts  expressed  on  the  subject  will  be 
recollected  by  all  who  heard  him.  He  attempted  to  explain  the  retard- 
ation of  the  comets  by  an  entirely  different  hypothesis — that  of  the 
comets  encountering,  in  their  orbits,  strata  of  nebulous  matter  revolving 
about  the  sun. 

11.  Such,  then,  is  the  poor  foundation  upon  which  this  second  funda- 
mental proposition  of  Professor  R.  rests — a  proposition  upon  which 
hangs  his  whole  theory.  The  supposition  of  a  ponderefacient  medium 
must  be  established,  before  he  can  find  any  support  whatever  for  his 
theory.  In  all  this  philosophy  it  is  a  fundamental  assumption,  that  no 
force  or  influence  can  act,  except  through  the  interposition  of  some 
medium ;  and  with  this  idea  it  is,  that  the  mind  itself  does  not,  accord- 
ing to  some,  exert  its  influence  directly  upon  the  body,  but  through  the 
medium  of  what  is  called  animal  electricity.  Men  have  the  right  to 
indulge,  to  any  extent,  in  ffights  of  &ncy  and  imagination,  but  they  have 
no  right  to  make  their  dreams  the  substrata  of  grave  theories.  It  is  not 
with  a  little  surprise  that  we  find  it  announced,  by  Professor  Riddell,  in 
his  second  paragraph,  that  ^^  the  existence  of  a  subtile  inter-planetary 
resisting  medium  has  been  established."  It  would  seem  that  his  zeal, 
in  defence  of  certainly  a  very  ingenious  theory,  must  have  led  him,  in 
making  this  announcement,  to  adopt  the  mere  opinions  of  authors  for 
truths.  Nor  has  he  dwelt  upon  this  all-important  subject  at  all.  Let 
him  take  up  this  subject ;  and  if  he  can  establish  the  existence  of  a 
resisting  medium,  he  will  then  have  some  foundation  for  his  theory,  for, 
assuredly,  it  is  thus  far  founded  on  bare  assumption. 

12.  In  regard  to  the  luminiferous  medium,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  although  it  affords  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  light,  its  existence  is  not  proved,  and  therefore  we  cannot  assume  its 
existence  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  eitistence  of  other  media. 

13.  Proposition  third,  so  far  as  it  asserts  the  extreme  porosity  of 
bodies,  is  true ,  but  no  further.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
again.  Propositions  fourth  and  fifih,  sixth  and  Seventh  all  admit*  In 
regard  to  the  eighth  proposition,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  how  motion, 
in  our  present  actual  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  matter,  could  give 
rise  to  all  of  the  qualities  of  matter. 

14.  Proposition  ninth,  that  momentum  is  physically  indestnictable  and 
uncreatable,  is  one  which  Professor  R.  has  labored  hard  to  establish ; 
but  his  demonstration  is  worth  nothing,  since  it  is  founded  upon  propo- 
sition second,  which  is  not  yet  established.  The  doctrine  inculcated  is, 
that  motion  may  be  transferred  from  matter  to  matter,  but  can  never  be 
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lost  or  destroyed.  It  is  also  believed  bj  Professor  R.  (see  our  discus* 
sion  in  the  New  Orieans  Bulletin)  that  iDoti<Hi  is  the  tole  quality  of 
matter.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  matter  necessarily  moves* 
This  doctrine  of  the  indestructibility  of  motion  has  been  invented  to 
account  for  the  impulses  of  motion  which  are  supposed  to  be  constantly 
traversing  the  pondere&cient  medium.  Here  a  motion  must  be  inces* 
santly  kept  up,  and  hence  the  effort  to  prove  that  a  medium,  once  thrown 
into  vibrations,  can  never  cease  to  vibrate,  notwithstanding  that  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  composing  the  medium  are  all  inert.  Here,  then,  if  we 
receive  Professor  Riddell's  demonstration  of  the  indestructibility  of  mo- 
tion, we  are  furnished  with  a  mathematical  demonstration  of  the  perpC' 
tucd  molionj  pronounced  by  him  an  absurdity.  Nature  fiimishes  no 
analogies  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a  medium  of 
dead*  inert  matter,  once  thrown  into  vibrations^  can  never  cease  to 
vibrate.  The  very  reverse  of  this  is  shown  every  where.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  vibrations  would  continue  to  become  less  and  less,  until  they 
finally  ceased ;  unless  we  can  suppose  that  dead  matter  is  capable  oif 
keeping  itself  in  motion.  The  efibrt  is  manifestly  one  to  assert  the 
independence  of  matter,  and  to  discover  in  it  certain  efficient,  creative, 
natural  agencies,  adequate  to  the  production  of  all  the  forms  and  pheno* 
mena  of  matter.  Motion,  in  being  the  sole  quality  of  matter,  must  be  a 
necessary  consequence  of  its  creation.  God,  then,  did  nothing  but 
create  matter ;  motion  has  done  the  rest ;  for  all  qualities,  we  are  toU 
in  proposition  eighth,  such  as  extension,  form,  color,  are  the  result  of 
motion.  Are  we,  then,  really  to  believe,  with  Professor  Riddell,  that  the 
universe,  although  composed  of  in^rt  matter,  is  a  perpetual  motion^  an 
elemily  clocky  that  can  never  run  down  ? — that  the  hand  of  the  Deity  is 
never  required  to  clear  it  of  the  cobwebs  of  time,  oil  its  wheels,  watch 
over  it,  and  occasionally  wind  it  up  ? 

" Credat  Judseus  Apella, 

Non  ego." 

Such  philosophy  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Epicurus  and  Chrysippus. 
It  characterized  the  Epicurean  school.  The  gods  reposed  with  sublinio 
indifference  in  Olympus  :  the  world  took  care  of  itself.  Horace  frankly 
avows  his  belief  in  tlie  doctrine,  when  he  says— • 

"  namque  decs  didici  securura  agere  aevum ; 

Nee,  si  quid  iniri  faciat  natiira,  decs  id 
Trietes  ex  alto  cobH  demittere  tecto." 

15.  Professor  Riddell's  tenth  proposition,  that  momentum  or  motion 
is  transferable  from  matter  to  matter  solely  by  impact  or  collision,  is  a 
plain  petitio  principiu  The  very  question  in  dispute  is,  whether  matter 
acts  upon  matter  at  a  distance  or  not?  Professor  R.  adds,  that  the 
transference  of  motion,  by  impact  from  matter  to  matter,  is  a  rational 
efiect  from  a  rational  cause.  Does,  then.  Professor  R.  comprehend  how 
motion  is  communicated?  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  in 
nature.  Can  he  tell  us  why  motion  must  result,  even  from  positive  im- 
pact ?  Can  he  define  the  nexus  between  cause  and  effect  ?  Sequence 
in  time  is  the  only  connection  that  can  be  traced.  What  we  call  a 
cause  is  but  an  antecedent,  of  which  the  consequent  is  called  the  effect. 
The  former  is  but  the  sign,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  latter.    We  could 
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noC  detennine,  by  any  a  priori  reasoning,  firom  an  inapecdon  of  the 
anteccMlent,  that  the  consequent  would  follow.  So  that  motion,  as  a 
consequent  of  impact  or  coUision,  is  just  as  inexplicable,  just  as  much  a 
mystery,  as  motion  which  takes  place  at  a  distance.  And  yet  we  aro 
told,  that  motion,  by  impact,  is  a  rational  efl^ct  from  a  raticmal  cause. 
By  rational  I  understand,  agreeable  to  reason ;  but  reason  cannot  touch 
the  case. 

16.  We  are  reminded,  in  proposition  third,  of  the  wonderful  porosity  of 
bodies ;  and  this  fact  leads  us  to  a  curious  conclusion.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble, that  the  particles  of  matter  in  bodies  are  not  in  contact  at  aU.  If  they 
were,  they  could  not  be  compressed.  There  is  no  limit  set  to  the 
extent  to  which  we  can  compress  bodies.  We  know  of  no  degree  of 
compression  which  could  not  be  greater  by  the  addition  of  a  greater 
force.  It  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton  who  advanced  the  opinion,  that  our 
earth  might  be  compressed  into  the  compass  of  a  cubic  inch.  (Brew- 
ster's Life  of  Newton.)  In  order  to  establish  his  tenth  proposition,  it 
will  be  necessaiy  for  Professor  R.  to  show  that  the  particles  of  matter 
in  bodies  of  all  kinds  are  actually  in  contact ;  and,  for  his  particular 
theory,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  show,  that  that  is  actually  the 
case  in  even  the  most  attenuated  media.  But  if  it  is  highly  probable, 
as  the  extreme  compressibility  of  all  known  substances  clearly  shows, 
that  even  the  partictes  of  matter  in  the  most  solid  bodies  are  not  in  c<mi- 
tact,  much  less  must  there  be  cmitact  in  ordinary  gaseous  bodies,  our 
atmosphere,  for  instance.  And  if  there  is  no  contact  in  the  particles  of 
our  atmosphere,  how  much  less  must  there  be  contact  in  the  lumiaifor- 
ous  medium  ?  And  infinitely  less  must  there  be  contact  in  the  pondere- 
&cient  medium ;  for  the  influence  of  gravitation  is  transmitted  instan- 
taneously. If  it  were  transmitted  with  a  measurable  velocity,  the  rate 
of  velocity  would  sensibly  afiect  the  secular  variation  of  the  mean  motion 
of  the  moon.  The  calculations  of  La  Place  would  make  the  tenuity  of 
the  pondere&cient  medium  My  millions  of  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  luminiferous  medium.  Professor  R.  quotes  him  as  saying  one  hun- 
dred millions.  Either  of  these  numbers  will  answer  my  purpose.  The 
latter  number,  preferred  by  Professor  R.,  makes  the  particles  of  matter 
in  the  pondere&cient  medium  one  hundred  millions  of  times  ferther 
apart  than  those  in  the  luminiferous  medium;  and  yet  the  extreme 
tenuity  of  this  latter  medium  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  inconceivable.  Who, 
then,  can  suppose  that  there  is  contact  of  the  particles  composiog  the 
ponderefiu^ient  medium  ?  And  if  there  is  no  contact  there,  what  be- 
comes of  the  doctrine,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  pn^lled  through 
space  by  means  of  a  ponderefacient  medium,  which  transmits  motion  by 
impact  or  collision  of  its  particles? 

17.  By  what  process  of  reasoning  Professor  R.  can  show  that  the 
particles  of  matter  of  any  of  his  media  are  in  contact,  we  know  not ;  but 
he  must  show  this,  or  his  tenth  proposition,  and  his  whole  theory,  are 
good  for  nothing.  All  experiments  and  observations,  thus  fer,  upon 
matter,  show  that  there  is  no  contact  of  the  particles.  Speaking  of  the 
extreme  porosity  of  bodies.  Professor  R.  himself  says,  that  *^  probably, 
in  the  immediate  constitution  of  visible  bodies,  as  iron,  gold,  water,  6^.^ 
the  actual  molecular  nuclei,  in  reference  to  their  intervening  spaces, 
bear  some  such  proportion  as  that  borne  by  planetary  and  stellar  bodies, 
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to  the  immense  intervening  wilds  of  ethereal  space."    It  is  undoubtedly 
no  exaggeration. 

18.  But  it  is  objected,  that  if  we  suppose  the  ilfo*^,  or  ultimate  parti- 
cles of  matter  not  in  contact,*  the  transmission  of  impulses  of  motion 
would  require  time,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  that  transmission  takes 
place  instantaneously,  and  therefore  there  are  no  intervening  spaces. 
This  objection  is  not  valid,  for  it  assumes  as  established  the  very  ques- 
tion in  dispute ;  it  supposes  no  action  ever  to  take  place  except  by  con-  * 
tact.  When  motion  is  transmitted  through  a  body,  there  is  no  proof 
that  Ae  spaces  between  the  particles  are  diminished ;  but  that  there 
are  intervening  spaces,  even  in  the  most  solid  bodies.  Professor  R.  has 
asserted  in  the  amplest  manner.  So  far  as  observation  and  experiment 
extend,  the  particles  of  matter  always  maintain,  in  the  body  of  which 
they  form  the  mass,  the  same  relative  distance  from  one  another. 
Variation  of  temperature  may  vary  this  distance,  but  uniformly ;  and 
when  motion  is  transmitted,  no  change  takes  place  in  the  particles.  It 
is  then  philosophically  true,  that  the  head  of  a  hammer,  for  instance, 
does  not  necessarily  come  in  contact  with  a  body  before  motion  can  be 
transmitted  through  it.  When  one  body  impels  another,  the  latter  begins 
to  move  the  moment  the  former  arrives  within  a  certain  distance.  In 
the  experiments  of  Professor  R.,  given  in  sections  27  and  40,  there  is 
nothing  showing  that  the  spaces  between  the  particles  are  diminished. 
The  particles  in  the  extremity  of  the  bars  being  moved,  those  next  to 
them  also  move,  without  sufiering  contact  (at  least  we  have  no  evidence 
that  they  do),  and  thus  motion  takes  place  throughout  the  whole  bar ; 
and  whether  the  bar  be  crooked  or  straight,  it  is  the  same.  It  is  just 
as  clear  a  case  ^hen  it  is  bent  into  half  a  dozen  U's,  as  when  it  is 
straight. 

19.  Since,  then,  we  have  ample  proof  that  in  all  material  aggrega- 
tions there  is  no  contact  of  the  particles,  and  no  evidence  that  there  is, 
even  when  motion  takes  place,  the  grand  conclusion  to  which  we  arrive 
IS,  that  ALi.  ACTION  IS  ACTION  AT  A  DISTANCE,  and  that,  consequently. 
Professor  Riddell's  tenth  proposition  is  false. 

20.  Proposition  eleventh,  that  every  present  material  motion  has 
resulted  from  exactly  equivalent  antecedent  motions,  is  one  dependent 
on  proposition  ninth,  asserting  the  indestructibility  of  motion  ;  but  this 
nmth  proposition  is  false.  -  Professor  R.  observes,  that,  *^,a8  millions  of 
clear  cases  are  presented,  in  which  motion  is  caused  by  precedent 
motion,  and  momentum  produced  from  preexisting  momentum,"  er^o,  all 
motion  and  momentum  are  the  result  of  previous  motion  and  momentum. 
This  is  using  the  ergo  rather  too  soon,  for  there  are  also  millions  of 
clear  cases  in  which  motion  takes  place  without  any  apparent  ante- 
cedent motion  whatever;  and  cases  of  this  latter  species  are  infinitely 
more  numerous  than  the  former.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  doctrine  of 
gravitation,  the  number  of  cases  of  motion  which  can  be  traced  to  ante- 
cedent motion  is  comparatively  small ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
almost  an  infinite  number  of  cases  of  motion  for  which  we  can  find,  not 
only  no  antecedent  motion,  but  no  cause  whatever.  Nor  does  the  doc- 
trine of  gravitation,  even,  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty;  for  there  are  very 

♦  See  this  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  695, 
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many  extremely  interesting  motions  constantly  occurring  before  our 
eyes,  which  find  no  explanation  in  the  doctrine  of  either  attractive  or 
impulsive  gravitation.  Proposition  eleventh,  then,  is  not  established* 
Proposition  twelfth,  that  every  present  material  motion  must  be  ibllowed 
by  exactly  an  equivalent  of  consequent  motions,  also  rests  on  the  doc^ 
trine  of  the  indestructibility  of  motion,  and  therefore  falls  with  it.  The 
idea  that  perfectly  dead  matter  can  move  eternally,  without  the  constant 
renewal  of  some  force,  although  the  dead  matter  is  constantly  jostling 
other  matter,  is  absurd.  The  force  which,  in  the  first  instance,  threw 
matter  into  motion,  unless  renewed,  must  be  finally  destroyed.  ^  We 
need  not  refer  to  the  mechanics  of  collision  to  prove  this.  Professor 
Riddell's  demonstration  of  the  indestructibility  of  motion,  being  founded 
on  his  second  proposition,  which  cannot  be  established,  is  radically 
defective. 

21.  The  last  proposition,  that  impulsive  motion  travels  in  all  possible 
directions,  throngh  all  possible  points  in  space,  is  neither  proveable  nor 
probable.  It  is  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  a  ponderefacicnt  me- 
dium ;  but  as  the  existence  of  such  a  medium  is  not  established,  or  even 
rendered  probable,  this  last  and  thirteenth  proposition  is  good  for 
nothing.  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  last  branch  of  our  subject,  in 
which  we  are  to  consider — 

IV.  Whether  the  Riddellian  philosophy,  if  admitted  to  be  true,  will 
explain  phenomena? 

22.  The  greatest  of  all  phenomena,  the  motions  of  the  celestial 
bodies  through  space,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  this  revived  philo* 
sophy.  This  I  shall  proceed  to  show.  The  Newtonian  philosophy 
accounts  for  phenomena  just  as  well  when  there  are  supposed  to  be 
only  two  bodies  in  the  universe,  as  when  there  are  fifly  or  any  other 
number.  Let  us  take  the  simple  case  of  two  bodies,  as  in  the  fi)llo\ving 
diagram,  in  which  S  represents  the  sun  and  E  the  earth.     Now,  sup- 

A. 


E 


B 
posing,  according  to  the  theoiy,  that  the  whole  universe  is  filled  with  a 
ponderefacicnt  medium,  traversed  by  impulses  of  motion  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  sun  and  earth  are  acted  upon  by  these  impulses  on  all  sides, 
and  neither  of  them  could  move  except  in  that  direction  in  which  the 
impulses  are  intercepted  or  cut  off:  the  earth  at  E,  then,  could  move 
neither  towards  A,  B,  or  C,  in  consequence  of  the  resisting  impulses  ; 
nor  could  it  move  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  A  E  S,  for  the 
same  reason.  There  is,  therefore,  but  one  direction  lel\  in  which  it 
could  move,  namely^  towards  S.  Circular  motion,  then,  it  is  plain, 
could  .not  exist.  The  earth,  if  Professor  Riddell's  theory  were  true, 
would  drop  into  the  sun,  and  it  would  be  the  same  with  all  the  other 
planets ;  for  the  mass  of  the  sun  infinitely  exceeds  the  mass  of  all  the 
others  put  together.  In  order  that  the  earth  might  move  in  any  other 
direction  than  towards  the  sun,  towards  A,  for  instance,  there  would  be 
required  the  presence  of  a  third  body  constantly  intercepting  the  im- 
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|»ulfte3  in  the  direction  of  A  ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  earth  could 
eontinue  long  in  that  direction,  or  any  other,  against  the  resistance  of 
Mr.  Riddell's  impulses  of  motion,  which,  supposing  them  to  exist,  would 
exert  a  power  equal  to  that  of  gravitation. 

23.  This  fatal  objection  to  Professor  RiddcH's  theory,  which  I  hare 
before  pointed  out  in  the  columns  of  the  New-Orleans  Bulletin,  he  tries 
to  avoid,  by  saying,  that  the  motion  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits  would 
be  kept  up  by  the  rotation  of  the  sun  on  its  axis.  But  he  is  a  little 
guarded  in  his  expressions ;  for  he  says  that  the  projectile  force  created 
by  the  sun's  rotation  would  be  *^  probably  adequate  to  make  up  for  the 
slight  resistance  ofllcred  by  the  attenuated  material  medium  through 
which  the  planet  moves."  He  is  not  positive  about  this,  and,  indeed,  it 
would-be  very  singular  and  original  if  he  were  ;  for  it  would  be  saying 
that  the  planets  and  comets  owe  their  movements  simply  to  the  rotation 
of  the  sun  on  its  axis.  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
resisting  medium,  if  established,  leads  to  no  other  result  than  the 
destruction  of  the  solar  system.  As  the  planets  now  revolve  about  the 
sun,  the  centrifugal  force  just  balances  the  centripetal ;  but,  according 
to  Professor  Riddell's  theory,  the  centrifugal  force  must  not  only  equal 
the  centripetal,  but  also  be  sufficiently  great  to  overcome  the  entire 
force  of  gravitation  on  the  planets.  There  remains,  then,  only  his  sup- 
position,  that  the  rotation  of  the  sun  on  its  axis  generates  a  force  equal 
to  the  force  of  gravitation.  The  centrifugal  force  is  just  equal  to  the 
centripetal ;  but  before  Professor  R.  can  make  the  planets  revolve,  upon 
his  theory,  he  must  show  that  the  centrifugal  force  is  double  the  centric 
petal ;  for  the  force  constantly  acting  against  the  planets,  on  the  new 
theory,  is  the  force  of  gravitation. 

24.  In  section  58,  Professor  R.  attempts  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
fcrce  of  his  impulsive  attraction  must  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance.  The  demonstration  which  he  has  given  depends  upon  the 
sectional  area  of  a  body ;  whereas  it  must  depend  upon  the  mass  or 
quantity  of  matter  alone.  The  sectional  area  of  a  body  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  its  mass ;  for  it  can  be  shown  that  there  may  be 
an  indefinite  number  of  sectional  areas,  all  corresponding  to  the  same 
mass.  It  is  only  the  old  proposition,  that  the  apparent  area  of  the  body 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  and  this  is  all  that  his 
demonstration  proves.  His  reasoning  is  this :  the  sectional  area  of  a 
body,  whose  mass  b  the  constant  quantity  a,  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance ;  therefore,  the  force  of  impulsive  attraction  must 
vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  In  this  attempted  demon* 
ttration  of  the  law  of  impulsive  gravitation,  we  think  that  Professor  R. 
has  greatly  deceived  himself;  for  if  he  will  examine  the  matter  with  a 
little  care,  he  will  perceive  that  there  is  no  connection  whatever  be- 
tween the  law  of  his  impulsive  attraction,  and  the  sectional  area  of  a 
hodj.  According  to  the  theory,  the  matter  of  the  ponderefacient  me- 
dium  is  so  extremely  subtile  as  to  penetrate  all  known  substances.  Now, 
does  it  follow  at  all,  that  the  force  of  the  impulses  of  motion  which  pass 
through  the  body  whose  mass  is  a,  must  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance,  simply  because  the  apparent  area  of  the  body  thus  varies  7 
There  is  no  connection  between  the  two  things.  Admitting,  even,  that 
the  amauni  of  impulses  intercepted  by  a  given  mass  from  a  given  point 
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must  vary  ns  the  ap|>arent  area,  it  by  no  means  fallows  that  the  velodi^ 
Qr  force  of  those  impulses  must  thus  vary.  The  mass  of  a  body  can  only 
determine  the  number  of  impulses  intercepted ;  but  the  velocity  of  the 
impulses  will  remain  the  same.  We  must  suppose  that  the  velocity  of 
the  impulses  traversing  the  ponderefacient  medium  is  uniform.  A  vari- 
ation  in  the  mass  would  vary  the  number  of  impulses,  but  not  the  velo- 
city. Professor  R.  claims  it  as  a  superiority  which  his  theory  alone 
possesses,  that  it  enables  one  to  assign  a  reason  why  the  force  of  gravi* 
tation  must  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  But  this  is  not 
at  all  apparent  from  his  demonstration. 

25.  In  section  61,  Professor  R.  informs  us,  that  '*the  ponderefiusient 
impulses  must  require  time  for  their  transmission  through  apace. 
Assuredly,  then,  they  cannot  account  for  the  phenomena  due  to  attrac- 
tion, since  the  force  of  attraction  is  instantaneous. 

26.  Professor  Riddell's  ponderefacient  medium  was  invented  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  attraction  and  gravitation :  let  us  now  see  how 
the  new  theoiy  explains  gravitation,  gravity,  or  weight.  Since  we  can 
conceive  of  no  matter  destitute  of  weight,  although  we  may  not  be  able 
to  weigh  it,  it  follows  that  the  pondere&cient  medium  itself)  which  is 
matter,  must  have  weight :  so  that  Professor  Riddell  invents  one  species 
of  matter  to  give  weight  to  another.  A  third  species  of  matter,  we 
suppose,  would  be  necessary  to  give  weight  to  the  pondere&cient  matter, 
and  a  fourth  species  to  give  weight  to  the  third ;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
Professor  R.  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  ^his  ponderefiicient  medium 
was  matter.  The  great  object  of  Professor  RiddelPs  theory  was,  to  ex- 
plain action  at  a  distance ;  but  it  is  sufiiciently  evident  from  the  preced- 
ing examination,  that  his  theory,  instead  of  afibrding  any  explanation, 
only  substitutes  one  action  at  a  distance  fur  another.  He  endeavors  to 
arrive  at  the  cause  of  universal  gravitation ;  and  he  thinks  that  he  has 
done  so  by  the  invention  of  his  ponderefacient  medium ;  just  as  though 
assigning  that  to  be  a  cause  which  itself  requires  a  cause,  were  a  satis- 
fiictory  explanation. 

27.  Professor  R.  expresses  a  great  dislike  to  inherent  qualities,  and 
says,  that  the  Newtonian  philosophers  are  incessantly  obliged  to  resort 
to  them  to  explain  phenomena.  We  confess  that  we  have  studied  this 
new  (old)  philosophy  with  great  attention,  without  being  able  to  disco- 
ver, as  yet,  how  even  Professor  Riddell  avoids  inherent  qualities.  He 
informs  us  that  motion  is  the  sole  quality  of  matter,  (IT  3  Bulletin). 
Motion,  then,  must  be  an  inherent  quality.  If  it  is  not,  what  is  it? 
And  I  would  ask,  as  I  have  done  before,  how  Professor  Riddell's  theory 
explains  these  phenomena,  which,  he  says,  the  Newtonian  phiiosophera 
can  explain  only  by  resorting  to  inherent  qualities  ?  He  says  (IT  85), 
*♦  The  system  of  philosophy  which  I  have  espoused  furnishes  common 
sense  ideas  of  the  proximate  causes  of  cohesion,  chemical  attraction, 
light,  heat,  electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism,  the  unexhausted  and  un- 
cxhaustible  luminosity  of  the  sun,  and  the  unobstructed  motions  of  the 
planets— all  resulting  from  the  harmonious  relations  of  material  atoms, 
in  accordance  with  the  clear  and  necessary  laws  of  motion.''  This  is 
certainly  making  high  pretensions.  His  theory  is  a  potent  key,  which 
unlocks  all  nature.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  Professor  R.  to  make  good 
these  high  pretensions,  by  explaining,  by  his  philosophy,  independently 
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or  inherent  qualides,  the  phenomena  of  cohesion,  chemical  attraction, 
magnetism,  electricity,  dec.  ?  This  he  has  not  yet  done.  His  philoso- 
phy afibrds  no  explanation  of  the  unobstructed  motions  of  the  planets,  as 
I  have  shown,  and  his  demonstration  of  the  probable  causes  of  the  lumi- 
nosity of  the  sun  is  founded  upon  the  unestablished  proposition  of  the 
indestructibility  of  motion.  Indeed,  he  only  thinks  it  himself  **  tolerably 
aatis&ctory."  (IT  108,  109).  He  can  only  explain  the  above  phenome- 
na by  assuming  as  established  some  of  those  propositions  which  I  have 
shown  to  be  unestablished.  For  the  sake  of  science,  we  trust  that 
Professor  Riddell  Mrill  give  the  public  an  explanation,  founded  on  his 
philosophy,  of  the  above-mentioned  phenomena ;  and  also  show  how  an 
explanation,  founded  upon  those  peculiar  propositions  of  his  philosophy 
which  I  have  shown  to  be  unestablished,  is  more  satisfactory  than  the 
explanations  usually  given.  If  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  tnodiuf 
operandi  of  inherent  qualities,  we  confess  that  we  cannot  perceive  how 
'phenomena  are  rendered  any  more  comprehensible  by  resorting  to  a 
complicated  machinery  of  various  subtile  media,  the  very  existence  of 
which  is  not  established,  self-acting,  though  inert  matter.  There  is 
nothing  absurd  in  resorting  to  inherent  qualities ;  nor  can  Professor  R« 
himself  escape  them.  The  incomprehensible  prevails  just  as  much  in 
this  new  philosophy  as  in  the  popular  philosophy  of  the  day.  Even 
admitting  that  motion  is  consequent  only  on  impact,  impulse  thus  created 
is  no  more  comprehensible  than  attraction. 

28.  Before  closing  this  article,  I  will  take  the  trouble  to  correct  an 
error  fallen  into  by  my  distinguished  opponent,  in  regard  to  the  laws  of 
Kepler.  In  his  last  article  in  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin,  he  endeavored 
to  refute  my  argument,  by  laboring  to  show  that  I  had  fallen  into  a  con- 
tradiction. Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  sections  49, 
50,  51  and  52  of  my  last  article  in  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin,  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  comprehending  my  meaning,  and  in  perceiving  that  there 
is  no  contradiction.  In  section  50  I  have  shown  the  manner  of  deduc- 
ing the  law  of  attraction  from  the  laws  of  Kepler,  which  I  have  stated 
to  be  independent  of  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation.  I  might  have 
used  a  different  phraseology,  but  I  supposed  that  my  meaning  could  not 
be  mistaken.  Those  laws,  as  I  stated  in  section  52,  were  independent 
of  universal  gravitation,  only  in  being  determined  independently  of  it; 
and  this  is  all  that  I  intended  to  express.  Kepler  determined  his  laws 
independently  of  the  law  of  universal  attraction,  since  he  knew  nothing 
of  that  law.  Kepler  had  established  the  truth  of  his  laws  by  long 
observation  ;  and  by  these  laws,  as  I  have  shown  (IT  50,  Bulletin),  we 
can  arrive  at  the  fact,  that  every  planet  is  retained  in  its  orbit  by  an 
attractive  force  residing  in  the  sun,  and  varying  in  intensity  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  at  which  it  acts. 

29.  I  have  shown,  in  the  foregoing  examination,  that  so  far  from  the 
philosophy  of  Professor  R.  being  true,  every  one  of  the  propositions 
peculiar  to  his  philosophy  is  either  absolutely  false,  or,  at  least,  unes- 
tablished. I  am  at  a  loss,  then,  to  discover  how  we  can  receive  the  new 
philosophy,  even  if  we  were  disposed.  Every  one  of  his  thirteen  propo- 
sitions, except  those  common  to  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  is  either 
fidse  or  unest^lished.    While,  then,  I  cannot  but  admire  the  zeal,  in- 
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genuity,  and  great  ability  of  my  learned  opponent,  I  am  compelled  to 
say,  that  his  philosophy  does  not  stand  the  test  of  rigid  examination,  nor 
present  any  superiority  over  that  of  Newton.  It  involves  principle* 
equally  mysterious,  and  has  not  the  advantage,  even,  of  greater  sirapli* 
city.  We  do  not  say  that  the  Newtonian  philosophy  is  absolutely  true, 
in  all  its  parts ;  but  that,  since  it  explains  phenomena  better  than  any 
other  theory  yet  introduced,  and  since  it  involves  no  absurdity,  wo  musi 
adhere  to  it  until  something  better  is  ofTcred.  What  the  labors  of  phi* 
losophers  may  reveal  we  know  not.  Doubtless  great  discoveries,  and 
at  no  distant  day,  will  be  made ;  and  we  trust  that  the  profound  re- 
searches  of  Professor  II.  may  result  in  tlie  discovery  of  important 
physical  truths,  and  give  much  honor  to  himself.  The  only  &ult  we 
can  find  is,  that  he  has  engaged  in  the  work  of  deduction  rather  too 
soon.  The  corner-stone  of  his  philosophy  is  not  yet  laid,  and  the 
yarious  parts  of  the  edifice  are  composed  of  too  frail  materials,  and  often 
too  slightly  cemented  together- 


II.— T/mj  Remedial  Potters  of  the  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  By  Thomas 
D.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics in  the  Medical  Department  of  Transylvania  University. 

The  first  paper  I  wrote  on  the  sulphate  of  quinine  was  published  in 
the  year  1825,  in  the  American  Medical  Review  and  Journal^  edited  by 
Professors  Eberle,  McClellan,  Smith,  <kc.,  a  periodical  that  was  not 
continued  beyond  the  second  volume.  The  article  had  then  been  a 
very  short  period  in  use,  and  it  met  with  violent  opposition.  I  had 
seldom  given  the  Peruvian  bark  internally,  and  had  relied  exclusively 
on  the  preparations  of  arsenic,  in  all  periodical  affections,  until  experi- 
''ence  assured  me  of  the  superior  value  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 

In  the  paper  referred  to,  several  points  were  stated  and  defended,  aa 
follows : 

1st:  It  cures  the  fbi*ms  of  disease  in  which  bark  has  ordinarily  been 
given,  more  speedily  than  any  other  medicine. 

2d:  It  is  more  easily  administered  to  all  classes  of  patients  than 
almost  any  other  article  employed  in  the  treatment  of  fevers. 

3d :  It  is  a  perfectly  safe  medicine,  whatever  be  the  age  of  the 
patient. 

4th :  It  is  less  frequently  followed  by  bad  consequences  than  either 
bark  or  arsenic. 

Lastly :  It  is  cheaper  than  bark,  and  many  other  articles  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers. 

The  plan  of  treatment  advocated  for  intermittents  was  that  which  has 
ever  since  been  successful,  viz.,  the  exhibition  of  the  medicine  during 
the  intermission,  in  such  quantity  as  to  prevent  a  return  of  paroxysm. 
To  guard  against  relapses,  I  directed  a  grain  or  two  of  the  sulphate  to 
be  taken  eveiy  day,  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  this  plan  almost  invaria- 
bly succeeded. 

I  quote  again  from  my  paper  o^  1825 :  "  But  the  opponents  of  the 
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Ailphate  of  quinine  have  proscribed  its  use,  chiefly,  in  the  remitting 
fevers  that  lately  prevailed  so  extensively.  And  here  I  feel  myself 
authorized  to  say,  the  medicine  manifested  its  superior  excellence  more 
decisively,  to  my  mind,  than  in  the  oi-dinary  intermiiterUs.  So  confident 
was  I  in  the  powers  of  the  sulphate  in  the  remittents  (called  the  bilious 
remittents),  that  if  a  choice  of  fever  cases  had  been  presented  to  me,  I 
would  have  taken  all  the  remittents,  in  preference  to  the  intermittenta. 
The  course  of  treatment  .was  plain,  easy  and  successful.  If  called  in 
immediately,  I  cleansed  the  primse  vise  at  once  by  calomel  and  ipeca« 
cuanha,  and  then,  by  means  of  spiritus  mindereri,  set  up  a  free  perspi- 
ration, and  so  obtained  a  palpable  remission.  Occasionally,  it  was 
needful  to  precede  the  cal.  and  ipecac,  by  a  moderate  bleeding,  espe-. 
cially  if  there  was  obvious  cerebral  determination.  All  this  seldom 
consumed  over  twenty.four  hours,  and  the  &vorable  opportunity  then 
presenting,  I  gave  the  sulphate  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  two  hours,  I 
generally  had  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  medicine  to  prevent  a  return  of  fever,  or  to  postpone  it  for  hours,  or 
to  abate  its  severity,  so  as  to  insure  its  subduction,  wholly,  by  a  second 
use  of  the  sulphate.  Thus  have  I  seen  many  cases  (I  might  safely 
speak  of  hundreds)  which  at  fii-st  seemed  to  be  alarming,  completely 
checked  in  a  few  days,  so  that  the  patient  was  about  in  less  than  a 
week,  while  others  similarly  attacked,  perhaps  under  the  same  roof^  but 
badly  treated,  were  confined  to  their  chambers  from  six  to  eight  or  nine 
weeks.  In  short,  I  did  not  meet  a  single  case  of  fever,  during  the  last 
season,  that  gave  me  any  serious  trouble,  excepting  such  as  had  been 
previously  under  the  care  of  a  neighbouring  practitioner,  who  decried  the 
sulphate  as  poisonous,  and  whose  practice  was  inert,  and  consequently 
unsuccessful." 

I  quote  again  from  the  same  paper :  '^  In  shoi-t,  I  hesitate  not  to 
affirm,  that  no  state  of  the  system  whatever  can  present  a  reasonable 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  sulphate,  unless  it  be  decided  febrile  action. 
Nor  am  I  willing  to  concede,  that  even  febrile  action  is  an  insurmount- ' 
able  barrier  to  its  administration.  I  was  called  to  see  a  young  man 
who  had  been  extremely  ill  of  a  remittent  for  two  or  three  days,  under 
the  care  of  a  neighbouring  physician.  The  case  had  been  treated  with 
spt  minder,  and  iCnt.  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  the 
fi>mier  to  five  drops  of  the  latter,  ev&ry  two  hours,  unaided  by  other 
means,  excepting  active  purgation.  I  found  the  boy  almost  speechless, 
with  hot  dry  skin,  dark  brown  furred  tongue,  sufibsed  eyes,  great  un- 
easiness, frequent,  weak  pulse,  approximating  the  typhoid  character.  I 
gave  him  active  sudorifics,  followed  by  blisters  to  the  wrists,  and  yet 
the  skin  was  hot  and  dry.  I  then  ordered  ten  grains  of  the  sulphate  in 
solution,  to  be  given  during  the  night.  On  the  next  morning  I  found 
him  evidently  better,  and  a  repetition  of  the  same  medicine  carried  him 
beyond  the  point  of  danger." 

I  have  made  these  extracts  from  my  paper  of  1925,  to  show  how  the 
sulphate  was  employed  at  that  date ;  and  also  because  I  design  to  refer 
to  them  in  the  present  article,  which  has  been  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  East  Tennessee  Medical  Society.  It  is  proper  to  add  here,  that 
such  was  my  conviction  of  the  mal-practice  then  prevalent,  that  I  read 
a  paper  in  the  winter  of  1825-6,  before  the  Philadelphia  ^Icdical  Sf»ci- 
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ety,  on  Artificial  Typhus,  the  chief  aim  of  which  was  to  prove,  that  the 
t}'phus  or  typhoid  fevers,  about  whose  fatality  so  much  was  then  said, 
were,  most  commonly,  the  result  of  bad  practice.  I  thought  so  then,  and 
my  opinion  is  about  the  same  now,  in  reference  to  what  is  called  typhoid 
fever,  just  as  it  was  a  few  years  since,  in  respect  of  that  most  popular 
disease  called  cdngestive  fever,  which  seems  to  have  passed  away,  in 
some  unaccountable  manner,  and  to  have  given  place  to  a  successor,  so 
exactly  like  itself  that  the  difference  is  hardly  greater  than  that  between 
tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee.  When  I  first  came  to  Kentucky,  in  1837, 
the  chief  mortality  was  from  congestive  fever  (so  called),  which  so 
closely  resembled  the  remittents  I  had  treated  extensively  and  success- 
fully with  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  that  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not 
perceive  any  real  difierence.  Again  and  again  did  I  urge  the  prompt 
use  of  the  sulphate,  after  a  suitable  evacuation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  because  I  felt  that  periodicity  was  there,  as  I  had  seen  it  in 
hundreds  of  cases,  and  that  the  sulphate  was  its  proper  antidote.  But 
the  response  was  instinctive,  ^  that  the  time  for  quinine  had  not  yet 
come;"  "the  tongue  and  the  stools  call  for  more  cathartic  medicine;" 
and  thus  the  patients  oflen  fared  worse  than  if  they  had  been  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  touch  of  a  doctor. 

We  venture  to  indulge  a  little,  just  here,  in  the  way  of  episode,  to 
inquire,  what  has  become  of  the  terribly  fatal  congestive  fovers  that  once 
desolated  this  region  ?  True,  we  are  told,  that  those  fevers  were  &lsely 
named,  and  that  they  were,  in  fact,  what  are  now  called  typhoid  fever. 
Certainly,  we  never  hear  a  physician  speak  of  having  a  case  o{  conges* 
tive  fever  on  hand,  now,  in  Kentucky;  but,  in  every  quarter,  you  meet 
with  its  substitute.  The  present  typhoid  fever,  then,  is  precisely  the 
same  with  the  former  congestive  fever ;  and  while  the  latter  was  very 
fiital,  by  reason  of  excessive  purgation,  and  neglect  to  use  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  the  latter  is  equally  mortal,  because  of  the  belief  that  a  do* 
nothing  practice  is  essential  to  success. 

I  have  said,  that  the  congestive  fevers  from  1837  to  1842  were  exact 
likenesses  of  badly  treated  remittents,  as  I  first  saw  them  over  twenty 
years  ago ;  and  I  now  affirm,  that  the  typhoid  fevers  which  have  tech- 
nicaUy  supplanted  the  congestive,  are,  in  no  essential  feature,  different. 
There  has  been  a  change  of  name,  and  a  change  of  practice,  to  some 
extent,  but  I  am  not  able  to  discover  any  fiivorable  change  in  the  results : 
in  other  words,  the  mortality  is  about  as  great  from  typhoid  fever,  as  it 
was,  a  few  years  ago,  from  congestive  fever. 

But,  says  one,  what  vnXL  you  do  with  the  congestive  fevers  of  the 
South  ?  1  reply,  that  the  best  writers  on  the  spot,  and  familiar  with  the 
disease,  have  proved  conclusively,  the  common  origin  of  congestive, 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers;  and  their  practice  shows,  most  lu- 
cidly, that  the  very  worst  forms  of  congestive  fever  are  paroxysmal,  and 
that  periodicity  is  the  common  basis.  Hence,  although  there  be  diver- 
sity in  respect  of  the  use  of  the  cold  dash  and  stimulants,  there  is  a 
concurrence  as  to  the  semi-omnipotent  energy  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
to  prevent  a  return  of  paroxysm,  and  so  to  save  the  patient.  Those 
who  feel  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  doctrine  of  the  common  origin  of  such 
fevers,  and  who  toll  us  that  intermittents  are  never  seen  in  England 
and  Ireland^  will  do  well  to  read  the  statements  of  Dr.  O'Brien,  in  the 
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DoUiii  Medical  Tnmiaeliolif,  vol.  ^  p.  &46,  ^  In  Uie  •pring  <if  181T, 
inlenn^tents  (raralj  seen  for  yean)  began  to  prevail  in  Dublin,  pretty 
genmrallj,  whiiit  the  ordinary  continued  fever  (typhus)  showed  a  strong 
tendency  to  asstidie  the  intermittent  and  remittent  forms ;  and  these 
three  orders  of  ierers  were  converted  into  each  other,  in  a  new  and 
extraordinary  manner." 

I  can  not  a  straw  for  any  amnnent  to  be  deduced  frem  post-mortem 
eiaminations  of  fever  cAiies.  Experience  and  observation  have  proved, 
ioac  since,  that  no  dependence,  for  successfoi  practice,  can  be  placed  on 
•nch  a  foundation ;  While  both  equally  proclaim,  that  the  true  mode  of 
meeting  all  fovers  that  are  stamped  with  periodicity^  whether  more  or 
less  palpable,  is  by  remedies,  thiat  so  afl^  the  organism,  as  to  meet 
precisely  that  state  of  things,  and  to  these  remediee  we  have  wise^ 
given  the  title  c^  anti-perio£c$. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  shall  proceed  to  notice,  more  paiu 
ticularly,  the  uses  of  the  sulphate  of*  quinine,  as  a  remedial  acent ;  and, 
aa  my  design  is  to  present  a  practical  paper,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
esehawing  theory  and  speculation  as  for  as  practicable. 

It  is  proposed  to  view  the  sulphate  of  quinine  as  a  ftmtc,  anii*periodUiit 
and  ssdoftoe,  as  we  can  present  all  that  is  desirable  on  the  subjeel, 
most  advantageously,  under  this  arrangement 

On  the  tome  power  of  the  sulphate,  it  is  not  needful  to  be  at  all  pro^ 
liz.  We  give  it,  in  convalescence,  as  a  remedy  for  pure  debiii^,  from 
any  and  every  cause.  We  say  it  is  a  tonic,  because  it  obvioosly  aug« 
ments  the  general  tone  and  vigor  of  the  system.  It  displays  this  feature, 
very  frequently,  in  the  stomach,  before  we  perceive  any  decided  const!* 
tntional  manifestation.  The  appetite  is  revived,  the  digestive  powen 
eicilad  into  more  healthful  action,  and  the  work  of  assimilation  is  moM 
eomplete  and  naturaL  It  might  be  affirmed,  that  the  remedy  in  these 
developments  is  truly  an  alterant,  because  it  is  gradually  effecting  most 
happy  changes.  We  are  aware,  that  every  tonic  is  necessarily  an  alterant, 
and  the  persistent  use  is  essential  to  the  desired  result.  Hence,  we  give 
the  sulphate,  as  a  tonic,  not  for  a  few  days,  but  for  weeks,  in  small  doses  at 
Ifarst,  and  then  gradually  augmented.  Ordinarily,  we  prescribe  finom  half 
a  grain  to  a  grain  per  day,  or  oftener,  according  to  circumstances ;  and 
slcrwly  increasing,  we  give  it,  at  length,  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains* 
This  course  of  procedure  is  safe  and  successfoi,  in  ordinary  cases. 

As  an  anli-penodiCf  we  hold  the  sulphate  in  much  hiffher  estimation^ 
Does  any  one  inquire,  what  we  mean  by  anti*periodict  We  have 
already  eschewed  theory  and  speculation,  and  shall  reply  by  reference 
to  palpable  focts.  Ague  and  fever  is  held  to  be  a  periodical  disease,  or 
a  disease  of  periodicity.  Nobody  doubts  this.  A  man  has  it  one  day, 
is  well  the  next,  and  sick  on  the  third  day,  and  so  the  chain  continues 
for  months,  unless  you  strike  out  a  link  or  two,  by  remedial  agency.  On 
the  well  day,  Uie  man  takes  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  is  cured.  A  thoo* 
sand  do  the  same,  and  all  get  well.  The  focts  prove  that  periodkity 
was  the  grand  basis  of  the  morbid  action,  somehow  or  other;  and  they 
equally  prove,  that  the  sulphate  of  quinine  has  broken  the  morbid  asso- 
cjations,  and  this  is  exactly  aU  we  mean  by  an  anti-periodic.  The  term 
is  appiieahle  to  all  periodic  diseases,  that  are  curable  by  medical  means. 
If  ai^  still  inquire,  what  is  the  essenoe  of  periodicity,  we  reply,  diat 
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Hmocr»tes  knew  jutt  as  much  ajMnit  ft  m  the  wiaetfi  man  now  Itirtng» 
ana  that  we  have  no  valid  reasonlo  hope  for  more  certain  knowledge 
on  the  iubject  The  &ct8  are  all  we  know;  they  are  readily  tangible, 
and  we  have  an  undoubted  right  to  use  them  for  the  best  practical  tadm^ 
whether  we  fully  comprehend  them,  in  all  their  bearings,  or  not. 

The  anti -periodic  power  of  the  sulphate  is  Tariously  developed. 
Where  the  morbific  agency  is  comparatively  feeble,  and  the  diseased 
associations  not  bound  as  by  an  iron  band,  small  doses  generally  answer 
all  desirable  ends.  But  where  the  opposite  state  is  present,  the  suooese 
of  the  medicine  will  depend  very  much  on  the  size  of  the  dose,  and  the 
quantity  introduced  into  the^  system,  in  a  given  time.  I  say,  iniroduecd 
SBto  the  ayst/ca^  tor  the  purpose  of  embracing  the  endermic  use,  as  well 
as  that  by  the  mouth  and  rectum. 

The  followiDg  case  furnished  by  my  son,  B.Rush  Mitchell,  M.D.,  now 
ef  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  in  point.  It  occurred  in  his  practice  at  Madison, 
Ind.,  in  the  summer  of  1845. 

*^  Mr.  S ,  aged  35,  returned  from  the  South  to  Madison,  and  was 

attacked  a  week  afi^r,  with  a  slight  chilly  sensation,  succeeded  in  a  few 
Biiautes  by  an  intense  and  long-continued  chill,  little  subsequent  fever, 
and  no  perspiration*  I  did  not  arrive  while  the  patient  was  in  the 
paroxysm,  but  learned  from  those  present,  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
it  there  was  scarcely  any  pulsation  at  the  wrist.  The  countenance  was 
cadaverous,  tremors  constant,  a  total  lack  of  motive  power,  and  the 
entire  surfece  of  an  icy  coldness. 

**The  aspect  of  the  case  was  very  much  that  of  a  dead  or  dying  man. 
Calculating  that  it  was  a  case  of  severe  intermittent,  I  lefi  twenty  grains 
of  the  sulphate  of  quinihe,  to  be  taken  in  five-grain  doses,  every  hour.  I 
was  summoned  on  the  next  day,  with  the  tidings  that  the  paroxysm  had 
recurred  with  great  severity;  and  finding  the  symptoms  much  mors 
I4ypalliag,  I  became  alarmed  for  his  safety.  I  determined  to  remain  all 
night,  as  the  paroxysm  began  about  10  p.k.  ;  and  fearing  another  would 
be  fetal,  it  was  my  fixed  purpose  to  put  the  sulphate  to  the  test.  At  5  in 
the  evening,  I  began  with  thirty-grain  doses,  and  repeated  them  eveij 
half  hour.  As  no  untoward  effect  was  manifest,  these  were  continued 
nntil  9  p.m.;  and  now,  having  administered  240  grains,  I  thought  if  the 
patient  was  not  safe  from  another  fit,  medicine  could  not  save  him.  I 
discontinued  the  sulphate,  and  watched  the  case  till  the  dreaded  hour 
passed  by.  There  was  no  recurrence  of  paroxysm,  and  I  retired  to  rest. 
On  the  next  day,  the  sulphate  was  renewed  in  small  doses,  and  continued 
for  three  days,  with  the  effect  of  complete  restoration  to  health.'' 

I  regard  the  foregoing  case  as  one  of  vast  interest  In  about  ^bir 
hourSf  two  hundred  and  forty  grains  of  the  sulphate  were  administered, 
with  no  developments  of  bad  symptoms,  and  with  the  effect  of  perfect 
recovery  from  a  most  alarming  grade  of  what  would  be  called,  in  many 
parts  of  the  South,  congestive  fever.  The  case  is  a  good  illustration  of 
some  points  made  and  forcibly  expressed  by  the  late  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
excellent  work  on  the  diseases  of  tropical  climates.  The  patient,  from 
residenee  in  the  South,  had  acquired  a  fixed  (Nredispiositbn  to  fever. 
The  elements,  thus  &r,  were  incorporated  with  his  being,  and  all  that 
was  needful  to  display  morbid  phenomena,  was  a  sufficient  exciting 
cause.    That  was  reali^eed  in  a  change  of  reeidenoe  to  a  region  de* 
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ddedij  more  salubrious.  Had  the  man  remained  in  the  South,  it  is 
more  than  probable  he  would  hare  escaped  the  severe  attack  which 
■early  destroyed  him. 

The  case  teaches*  moreover,  that  whenever  the  evidence  of  the 
paroxysm  is  vastly  above  the  ordinary  grade  of  intermittents,  we  can 
scarcely  give  ioo  much  of  the  sulphate  during  the  intermission.  To  the 
SMse  point,  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Flint,  of  Bufialo,  and  the  army  sur- 
geons, as  reported  in  the  journals.  So  diat,  if  we  never  know  what  is 
tte  ^Mence  of  periodicity,  we  know  what  is  far  more  important,  viz., 
Ae  practical  &ct,  that  sulphate  of  quinine  is  the  grand  anti-periodic, 
with  which  no  other  agent  can  be  compared,  but  to  be  consigned  to 
insignificance.  That  the  action  is,  somehow  or  other,  on  the  nervous 
^■tem,  through  the  stomach,  we  cannot  doubt,  although  we  lutve  no 
positive  knowledge  in  the  premises. 

We  may  also  cite  the  case  reported  by  Pr.  Corbin,  of  Virginia,  in 
Don^ison's  Medical  Intelligenoer,  of  August,  1841 :  it  has  a  very  direct 
application. 

The  patient  had  an  ague  of  eighteen  months'  standing,  that  had  re. 
ststed  various  remedial  efibrts.  Dr.  C.  applied  a  blister  to  each  extre- 
mis, and  one  over  the  epigastrium,  an  hour  befbre  the  expected  parox* 
ysm.  To  the  denuded  surfaces,  an  ointment  was  applied,  made  by 
nibbing  five  drachms  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  with  four  ounces  of  sim- 
ple cerate.  The  whole  of  this  was  spread  on  cloths,  and  laid  on  the 
Mistered  sur&ces,  eight  hours  after  the  blisters  had  been  applied. 
These  dressings  were  not  disturbed  until  the  parts  had  healed.  The 
result  was  a  perfect  cure,  and  that,  too,  without  a  single  inconvenience. 

But  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  agency  of  this  medicine',  in  the 
treatment  of  remittents,  from  the  mildest  grade  up  to  the  severest  form, 
usually  called  yellow  fever.  The  extracts  from  my  paper  of  1825  show 
fifee  success  of  the  sulphate  in  mild  and  more  aggravated  cases.  In  this 
region  of  country,  I  have  put  the  same  medicine  to  the  test,  most  tri* 
nmphantly,  in  the  cases  of  i^e^icfil  pupils,  Txrho  were  brim-fiill  of  typhoid 
iiver  notions,  and  who  sent  for  me  to  manage  them,  for  that  disease. 
Several  cases  of  this  kind  have  fallen  under  my  care.  The  first  saluta- 
ten,  on  entering  their  chambers,  was,  ^^typhcid  fever.^*  I  laughed  at 
the  idea,  and  annihilated  it,  as  fiir  as  I  was  able,  treated  the  patients 
vigorously  with  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  had  them  in  the  lecture 
looms  in  a  week.  These  very  cases,  I  feel  confident,  could  have  been 
nade  as  veritable  typhoid  fever  specimens  as  are  to  be  seen  every 
^ere  in  the  West. 

As  a  jpalpable  counterpart  of  the  practice  of  many  physicians,  let  me 
here  refer  to  the  Medico-Chirurglcal  Review  for  July,  1845,  at  p.  212. 
The  writer  treats  tf  mahrious  remUtentu  *'  I  found  the  little  boy, 
W.  J.,  with  an  ardently  hot  skin,  &ce  almost  scarlet,  sharp  pulse,  too 
lapid  to  be  coonted,  and  delirium ;  In  fiust,  every  symptom  of  fever,  »o 
btniee  as,  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  pupils  who  were  with  me,  to 
JMHfy  Biott  active  antiphlogistic  treatment ;  and  yet,  the  next  morning, 
a  renismon  having  occnrred,  he  bore  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  two- 
grain  doses,  and  in  1tw6  dayto  was  convalescent**' 

▲^|lun:  ^When  the  remission  wms  not  very  distinctly  marked,. an 
wmmst  generally  seemed  to  produce  this  eftet ;  and  then  the  sulphate 
was  given,  mad  invariably  cured  the  disease/' 


In  the  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal,  yoU  k,  a  writer  (Dr.  Bei^fael) 
•peaks  of  a  syncopal  remissioa,  mduced  by  copious  bleeding  in  Uie 
onset  of  yellow  fever,  after  which  the  sulphate  of  quinine  was  eminently 
successful. 

I  have  lonsr  since  nutintained  the  doctrine  of  euttmg  Aori  febiile 
diseases,  and  I  am  daily  more  convinced  of  Its  troth.  My  own  experU 
ence  in  the  use  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  in  remittentSf  as  reported  ia 
1625,  contrasted  with  the  eidit  weeks'  treatment  of  those  whe*adopte4 
an  inefficient  course,  is  amply  to  the  point,  to  convince  any  reflectii^ 
and  unprejudiced  man.  The  case  reported  bv  my  son,  in  which  24d 
grains  of  the  sulphate  were  given,  successfully,  in  four  hours,  is  evi^ 
dence  wholly  irresistible.  But  for  that  rigorous  treatment,  the  ma^ 
would  probably  have  died  in  the  next  paroxysm.  The  means  adopted 
ad  short  the  disease,  as  certainly  as  you  snap  a  pipe-stem  into  two 
pieces  when  you  break  it  in  the  centre.  The  very  uital  yellow  fever 
kills  ordinarily  in  three  or  four  days ;  but  i^  by  proper  treatment  in  the 
first  twenty.four  hours,  I  save  the  patient,  what  do  I  effect,  but  the  stuf* 
dm  arrest  of  the  febrile  attack?  If  the  man  is  saved  at  all,  k  is,  for 
the  most  part,  by  what  is  done  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 

Well,  but,  says  one,  how  would  you  cure  a  case  of  typhoid  fover,  eve» 
conceding  ^our  views  of  its  remittent  nature,  afler  Uie  lesions  of  tka 
small  intestines  were  established,  or,  in  other  words,  dothinenteritis  se4 
up?  Would  the  sulphate  of  quinine  be  successful  then,  and  if  so,  howl 
To  this  I  respond,  that  the  query  embodies  an  assumption  which  I  do 
not  admity  because  it  is  absolutely  without  prooC  I  know  there  are 
some  men  who,  on  finding  such  lesions  in  the  small  bowels  of  a  snl^ect 
in  a  di9aecting«room,  of  whoso  history  they  knew  not  an  iota,  wonld 
swear,  that  typhoid  fover  had  killed  the  patient.  But  I  am  not  quite  sa 
highly  enlightened  as  these  gentlemen,  and  do  not  pretend  to  see  quite 
so  far :  yet  I  do  honestly  beUeve,  that  the  bowels  may  be  the  sul^ect  of 
exactly  such  lesions  as  are  made,  by  some,  infidlible  proofr  of  typhoid 
fever,  where  not  a  symptom  of  that  disease,  as  recognized  by  its  special 
advocates,  had  existence.  I  have  said,  that  I  had  seen  precisely  whs4 
is  now  called  typhoid  fever  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  handn 
of  men  who  had  very  badly  managed  the  prevalent  remittents,  and  I  say 
so  now.  It  is  my  abiding  convfetion,  from  experience  and  observation* 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  called  typhoid  fever  were  curable  in  the 
first  weekf  by  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  properly  administered.  If  the 
favorable  period  for  its  administration  be  wastedi  as  I  know  it  often  i% 
and  the  patient  harassed  and  worn  out,  either  by  irritating  cathartics,  or 
l^  a  do-nothing  policv  that  allows  the  secretions  from  the  boweb  to 
become  deprayed,  and  inflammation  and  ulceration  to  follow,  thus  in« 
volvlng  the  patient  in  a  sympathetic  fever,  that  might  have  been  pre- 
vented  by  an  early  resort  tci  proper  means,  I  have  only  to  sayr  that  <I 
cannot  thank  any  man  for  the  honor  of  calling  me  to  his  aid,  as  cw* 
suiting  physician  in  such  a  case.  For  the  very  same  reason,  I  haea 
often  refused  to  take  sucsIl  cases  when  then  the  attending  i^ysician  ha4 
been  discharged,  or  had  discontinued  his  visits. 

It  would  be  no  difiicult  task  to  cite  many  authorities,  in  proof  of  thtb 
efficacy  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  what  waa  called  typhoid  fever,  bj 
virtue  of  its'anti-periodic  power.    The  cases  were  truly  remittents,  aiiA 
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tte  feind^  suoceedad  because  it  annihileted  dM  periodicity.  Doctov 
WetoDt  of  Montpelier,  in  France,  and  Dr.  O'Brien,  of  Dublin,  T^fao 
■peaks  of  Ty\kiaB  instead  of  T^hoid,  in  ihis  relation,  are  in  point. 
Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Ohio,  whose  letter  was  republished  in  the  Western 
Lancet,  of  August  last,  is  equally  forcible,  and  the  whole,  with  many 
ether  prooft,  equally  cogent,  are  corroborated  by  my  own  experience. 

And  then,  let  us  bear  in  mind  what  mischief  has  been  done,  by  disso« 
oiatiBg  the  idea  of  typhoid  fever  with  the  doctrine  of  remission,  and 
abandoning  that  disease  to  the  expectant  plan  of  treatment.  The  name^ 
sf  physicians  -could  be  given  by  the  score,  who  can  see  nothing  but 
^^oid  lever  in  any  case,  if  it  be  a  febrile  attaek,  in  any  sense ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  Uiey  overlook  not  merely  the  more  obscure  remis* 
sioBS,  bat  even  palpable  intermissions,  and  treat,  not  unfirequently,  with 
blue  mass  or  notlung,  cases  that  imperiously  demand'the  interposition  of 
the  sulphate  of  quinine.  To  such  gentlemen,  let  me  say,  that  ihefewrw 
^eflke  Unkti  8UUe§  are  et^entidUy  periodical;  and,  if  you  would  treat 
warn  successfidly^  the  doctrine  of  periodic^  mast  never  he  forgotten ;  no, 
itol  far  an  hour* 

A  few  weeks  since,  a  very  intelligent  graduate  of  Transylvania,  who 
has  been  engac ed  in  active  business  some  eight  years,  detailed  to  me 
several  cases,  ftiHy  confirmatory  of  all  that  is  stated  above.  He  assured 
me,  that  in  his  region,  the  ^yskians  can  see  nothing  but  typhoid  fever, 
go  where  they  may.  Tlieir  practice  is  actively  catiiartic  for  the  first 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  the  cases  are  left  pretty  much  to  nature* 
He  avers,  that  under  this  delusion,  cases  of  pure  intermission,  calling 
kfudfy  fer  the  sulfate  of  quinine,  are  often  mismanaged,  and  that  remit, 
tente  are  constantly  treated  on  the  same  erroneous  principles.  The 
proper  time  fer  the  salutary  action  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  is  thus 
test,  tke  bowels  having  been  needlessly  irritated  by  repeated  cathartics, 
the  strength  wasted,  and  no  recuperative  means  attero'{>ted,  the  patient 
■inks^eifeer  feom  the  debility  induced,  or  firom  a  sympathetic  fever  set 
op  by  lesions  of  the  sasaU  bowels,  it  may  be,  which,  if  seen  after  death, 
are  put  down  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  when,  in  truth,  they  are 
frequently  the  legitimate  fruits  of  bad  management,  and  had  no  agency 
in  the  production  of  the  original  fever. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  totally  diverse  cha^ ' 
meter  ^what  is  called  lyphoid  fever,  typhus  and  remitting  fever,  based 
m  alleged  symptomatic  and  post-mortem  differences.  But  I  should  lik« 
la  be  told,  ^at  all  these  diversities  amount  to,  as  an  argument  fer  dis^ 
wnilarity  in  essential  nature,  that  will  not,  with  greater  force,  operate 
te  make  the  mildest  ferm  of  scarlatina,  the  malignant  variety,  and  that 
in  which  eveiy  stereotyped  sign  of  the  disease  is  abaent,  separate  and! 
distinct  diseasest  rtlber  than  mere  varieties  of  anarlet  fever.  There  avsr 
praetitienttNi  in  Leaingtoii»  who  bold  te  tka  deetrine  of  specific  differettoa 
lieCWeen  typkoH  typhus  and  remiltinf  f«reia,  who,  a  few  years^slneei 
pieneunoed  several  cases  to  be  teal  scarlatil^a,  in  which 'dietfcr  was  naU 
thi^eutanaoua  nor  ai^gineee  smdem^  ta  justify  auck  a  daniston,^  aiid. 
Hwk  uptniMi  seigad  en  the  mimi  fe^  that  -aeaikt  fever  had  temaOf 
baen  framlfnt*  I^oa  were.thoae  phinidiana  aiagula?  in  ^ia  maitar,  fee 
the  wwy  sama  thiag  can  ba  fettfui'in  soma  of  our  ■fiilsit-wsfka;     ' 

We  feel  as  e^nkdsnl,  as  of  any  other  position,  that  all  fevers,  not 
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ehftracteriaed  by  oIMoim  iooftl  lesion,  are  mero  Ttrietiet;  and  that  In 
allt  periodicity  can  be  detected,  aad  it  the  most  tangible  basis  fi>r  sue* 
cessml  remedial  efibrts.  We  mean  just  what  we  say,  and  are  content 
to  take  pure  typhus^  as  a  case  in  point  We  know  that,  by  many,  this 
is  regarded  as  a  honafide^  coniimied  feoer^  in  which,  of  course,  there  are 
no  remissions,  and  consequently,  no  periodicity.  But  this  is  preciselj 
what  we  deny;  and  although  we  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  this  true 
typhus,  in  early  life,  we  prefer,  in  order  to  escape  cavil,  to  rely  ott 
authority  that  cannot  be  called  in  question. 

The  Dublin  Medical  JVansacHont  contain  the  fullest  and  best  history 
<i£  typhus  fever  that  has  ever  been  recorded,  and  we  rely  on  its  state* 
ments,  on  the  present  occasion.  In  the  fourth  volume,  we  find  an  excel* 
lent  paper  by  Dr.  O'Brien,  from  which  we  shall  make  some  extracts. 
^  In  two  cases,*'  sa^s  the  Doctor,  *^the  effect  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
was  decisive,  and  the  recovery  as  rapid  as  in  intermittent  fever.  In^ 
three  cases,  the  result  was  less  rapid,  but  not  less  eflfectual.  The  patients" 
improved  gradually,  and  ultimately  recovered,  without  relapse."  (P.  870.) 
**  The  rapid  recovery  effected  by  the  medicine  (the  sulphate  of  quinine) 
in  both  cases,  excited  a  suspicion,  that  the  fever  was  of  a  renuUmU 
qrpe."  (P-  374.) 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Dr.  O'Brien  is  writing  the  history  and 
treatment  of  Irish  typhus^  recognized  as  such  by  all  his  professional 
brethren,  and  by  many  attributed  to  contagion.  Indeed,  the  feculty 
there  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  intermittents  or 
remittents,  excepting  as  matters  of  history. 

Again :  *' There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  important  class  of  re« 
mittents  has  been  too  much  overlooked  and  disregarded  in  this  country, 
and,  by  a  loose  and  general  classification,  cotffounded  with  typhus,** 
(P.  376.)  '*  With  respect  to  the  stage  of  fever  most  appropriate  for 
commencing  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  the  period  of  direct  debility  or  ceU 
hpse  appeared  to  me  the  most  suitable."  (P.  377.)  It  is  quite  easy  to 
understand,  if  we  reflect  on  the  almost  total  want  of  femiliarity  with 
remittente  in  practice,  that  the  period  of  direct  debility  spoken  o^  was 
the  period  of  remission. 

Can  it  be  matter  of  astonishment,  that  the  physicians  of  America 
'diould  regard  typhus  fever  as  a  positively  con^tmced  febrile  auction, 
with  no  remission^  when  the  medical  men  of  Ireland,  who  have  seen  so 
much  more  of  the  disease  than  any  others  of  the  profession,  have  almost 
oaifermly  fellen  into  the  same  error  7  We  are  too  much  the  slaves  of 
feshiott  in  these  matters ;  and  in  the  fece  of  all  the  feshion,  here  and 
ebewhere,  I  affirm  that  there  is  not  and  never  was  sueh  a  thing  at 
gjirftrfrfy  amtinued  foter^  without  remissidn^  fer  five  di^s,  in  uabrm^a 
«iQcasBi»n.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  famnan  ecenomjr,  nor  of  ib* 
eM%  to  have  such  morbid  jMrsiatoflce.  Remisdon,  more  or  less  perfect, 
iaa  law  of  nature,  and  may  be  deteoted,  with  care,  tn  what  are  called 
tfpboii  and  tyjAus  fevers.  Just  as  eertahily  as  in  the  mildest  remitleBt 
Bat  the  mad  error  lies,  in  mistaking  the  dMaahig  and  nature  efrettii^ 
^«ad  inhx"' 


si(e%«ad  in  baking  4br  poeitcve  in^sriwiislsii  in  its  stead,  as  iJbe  haeis  ef 
the  ri|^  use  ef  the  sid|!ifaal»  ef  quinine.  Heie  is  the  roik,  m  which 
hundreds  efjMmctitainers,  otherwise  weil^  ininrmed,  are  daH^  anikittg 
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die  wofd  of  the  iiQrse»  who  perhaps  was  aslsep  more  than  half  the 
night,  as  proof  that  there  was  no  remission  at  alK  Such  is  the  basis  of 
piofessional  opintony  and"  consequently  of  professional  blunders.  And 
•▼en  (hough  the  physician  remained  with  his  patient  during  three  whole 
days  and  nights,  if  he  had  no  just  views  of  the  difierence  between 
remission  and  intermission,  (and  many  have  not),  his  apparent  care 
would  result  in  no  practical  advantage. 

These  doctrines  could  be  sustained  by  a  vast  amount  of  testimony,  if 
it  were  needful  to  swell  this  paper  by  so  doing;  but  we  presume  enough 
has  been  said  already.  The  subject  is  a  fiiyorite  one,  and  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  teaching  thus  for  years,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  untO 
new  light  shall  discover  our  erron 

A  few  remarks  on  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  as  a  sedaiice^  and  we  shall 
dismiss  the  whole  subject,  for  the  pr«)sent. 

"We  have  not  met  with  fiicts,  in  our  own  experience,  that  would  posi- 
tively sustain  the  sedative  action  of  the  remedy.  Some  intelligent  prac* 
titioners  think  it  acts  thus,  even  when  given  in  large  doses,  in  the  stage 
of  high  febrile  excitement ;  they  suppose  it  abates  the  excitement,  and 
thus  controls  the  morbid  action.  Others  regard  it  as  a  sedatite,  when  it 
succeeds  in  allaying  high  irritability  of  the  stomach,  as  seen  in  ordinary 
remittents,  and  in  the  most  malignant  form,  known  as  yellow  fover. 
That  nt  has  acted  most  happily  in  such  circumstances,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  and  it  would  seem  to  operate  then  either  as  a  counter-irritant, 
or  contra-stimulant,  or  sedative.  Nausea  and  vomiting  have  been 
arrested  by  it,  as  occurring  in  the  more  ordinary  remittents,  and  even 
the  black  vomit  of  yellow  fever  has  yielded  to  its  potent  sway. 

In  reforence  to  the  sedative  agency  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  in 
yellow  ieroT^  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  there  is  co-operative,  at  the 
same  moment,  the  anti-periodic  power.  In  a  paper,  On  the  Ydhti^ 
Feocr  on  board  the  Volage^  contained  in  the  New  York  reprint  of  th^ 
London  Lancet,  for  March,  1846,  we  find  the  following  remarks  :— 
^  Some  of  the  German  and  Spanish  physicians  at  Havana  give  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  diaeilse,  as  soon,  in  short,  as 
they  observe  any  thing  like  a  remission^  and  they  speak  fiivorably  of  its 
operation  when  thus  exhibited."  And  again  :  ^The  sulphate  of  quinine 
was  freely  given,  and  with  a  success  so  marked,  that  I  feel  justified  in 
recommending  it  as  an  invaluable  and  essential  adjunct"  Nor  is  it  at 
all  difficult  to  reconcile  the  declarations  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
power  of  the  sulphate  to  allay  the  gastric  irritability  of  yellow  fever, 
with  the  statements  of  others  who  laud  the  value  of  the  remedy,  when 

E'ven  in  the  earliest  remission  perceptible  in  that  dreadful  malady^  We 
kve  only  to  suppose,  that  the  sedative  and  anti-periodic  powers  co-ope- 
rate, to  bring  about  Uie  happy  results. 

Tlie  &cts  cited  by  Professor  Harrison,  of  New  Orleans,  in  his  paper 
on  yellow  fever,  published  in  the  medical  journal  of  that  city,  in  Novem- 
ber last,  are  supposed  by  some,  to  prove  the  sedative  operation  of  the 
sd^hate.  I  am  not  able  to  come  to  a  like  conclusion.  Certainly,  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Hunt,  as.iletailed  in  that  paper,  do  not  establish  a 
sedative  action.  They  were  performed  on  convalescent^  who,  of 
course,  were  debilitated.  The  reduction  of  pulse,  under  the  use  of  the 
solj^uite  ,wasr^o  doubt,  aceompanied  by  a  oorresponding  augmentation 
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of  volume,  and  was  jpttciftely  w]yil  we  iiauall/  obeerre  (o  fiiUew  the 
administration  of  tonics.  But  the  cases  of  yellow  fever,  noticed  by 
Professor  H.,  in  which  the  sulphate  was  given  at  the  ousel  <^  the  feveiv 
presented  a  widely  diflforent  state  of  the  system ;  and  although,  after  a 
general  or  local  bleeding  had  induced  a  remission,  the  sulphate  cut  short 
the  fever  most  astonishingly,  I  do  not  regard  the  fects  as  developing  a 
sedative,  but  rather  an  anti-periodic  agency.  ^  The  breaking  up  of  the 
whole  condition  upon  which  the  morbid  actions  depend,"  (the  language 
employed  by  this  writer),  is  an  effect  so  like  the  usind  action  ci  the 
sulphate  of  quinine,  as  an  anti-periodic,  that  I  can  refer  it  to  no  other 
power.  It  is  true,  the  concentration  of  the  poison  in  yellow  fevet^ 
changes  the  intensity  of  the  phenomena,  or  exalts  it,  so  as  to  disguieiii 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  oidinary  operation  of  this  heroic  medicine. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  practice  in  these  cases,  we  quote  from  a  repott 
of  Dr.  Mackie.  '<  A  stout  young  man,  aged  28,  was  seized  with  yellow 
fever,  at  1  p.  x.  At  6  p.  x.  of  the  same  day,  he  was  under  treatment 
Ten  cups  were  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  thirty  grains  of  the  sulf^iate 
of  quinine  were  directed  to  be  taken  by  the  moutfi,  immediately  afker  the 
cupping,  and  forty  grains  to  be  given  by  injection."  Says  Dr.  Hani* 
son,  '^He  was  cupped  before  I  saw  him,  but  had  not  taken  the  sulphate. 
His  pulse  was  120,  full  and  strong ;  he  had  great  heat  of  skin,  great 
pains  in  the  head,  back  and  lower  extremities,  tongue  a  little  iurred, 
eyes  heavy  and  a  little  injected,  great  restlessness  on  account  of  the 
pains.  I  saw  him  next  morning,  between  6  and  7  o'clock.  He  was 
perfectly  free  of  pain ;  pulse  84,  skin  cool,  and  every  vestige  of  disease 
gone.  From  prudential  reasons,  he  was  kept  in  the  hospital  four  or  five 
days  longer,  but  there  was  no  return  of  disease." 

This  and  similar  cases  give  some  reason  for  assigning  to  the  sulphate 
a  sedative  action ;  but  1  feel  more  confident  by  fer,  tluLt  the  secret  ef 
arrest  of  the  fever  is  to  be  found  in  the  anti-periodic  agency. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Surgeon  McCormick,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  is  in 
error,  in  asserting,  that  excitants  are  never  given  when  the  system  is 
highly  excited,  and  that,  therefore^  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  given  by  him 
in  that  condition  of  the  system,  must  necessarily  have  acted  as  a  seda* 
tive.  The  premises  are  not  so,  and  of  course  the  inference  cannot  be 
sustained.  Opium  is  conceded  to  be  an  excitant,  in  doses  of  one  to 
three  grains,  and  has  thus  been  given,  a  long  time,  in  the  hot  stage  of 
intermittents,  and  is  now  employed  by  very  respectable  physicians,  in 
Inflammatory  diseases.  I  do  not  say,  positively,  that  the  sulphate  may 
not  act  as  a  sedative ;  but  I  am  satisfied,  that  the  argument  of  Surgeon 
]MbC.,  as  employed  in  the  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal,  does  not  settle 
the  question.  I  have  never  exhibited  the  remedy  in  the  same  range  of 
.  inflammatory  diseases,  it  may  be,  with  that  gentleman,  and  therefore 
cannot  decide  the  point.  If  he  has  not  been  mistaken,  there  would  seem 
to  be  ground  for  conceding  the  sedative  quality  contended  for.  A  peru- 
sal of  the  essay,  however,  will  discover  an  acknowledgment  of  the  need 
of  the  lancet,  in  some  cases,  as  ihefa-sl  means,  immediately  after  which 
the  sulphate  was  employed  in  30  or  40.gfain  doses.  Now,  the  lancet 
is,  unquestionably,  a  powerful  sedative ;  but  why  resort  to  it  at  aU,  if  the 
sulphate  possess  the  veiy  tame  powen  to  such  an  omnipotent  degree,  aa 
is  .claimed  for  it?    The  region  where  the  praetice  was  carried  out  was 
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kigbly  itMilftrious ;  mod  we  incline  U>  the  belief,  that  the  lancet  induced 
just  io  much  of  remission,  in  the  given  cases,  as  secured  more  e£fecta- 
ally  the  complete  anti-pefMic  action  of  the  sulphate.  We  do  not  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  practice,  and  differ  only  as  to  the  explanation. 

In  reference  to  the  question,  yet  mooted  by  some,  of  large  doses  of 
the  sulphate  of  quinine,  it  is  due  to  truth,  as  developed  by  an  immeasa 
amount  of  experience,  to  declare  emphatically,  that  it  Is  not  only  a  saft 
remedy,  but  decidedly  more  often  successful  than  when  administered,  as 
wiginally,  in  very  small  doses.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
die  force  of  the  medicine,  when  properly  given  in  very  large  doses,  is 
•pent  on  the  morbid  action  to  be  subdued,  in  the  absence  of  which,  the 
tame  dose  would,  most  probably,  be  injurious. 

I  may  add,  in  reference  to  intermittents  and  remittents,  that  thei^ 
prompt  arrest,  by  the  liberal  use  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  followed  by  dropsy ;  an  event  oflen  seen,  when  those  diseases  were 
treated  with  feeble  doses  of  bark  and  snake-root. 


in. — Practical  Remarks  on  tlie  Epidemic  of  Yellow  Fever  which  pre^ 
vailed  at  Opelousas  in  the  years  1837,  '39,  and  '42.  By  T.  A# 
CooKE,  M.D. 

Having  read  many  interesting  essays  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  on  the  subject  of  Yellow  Fever,  I  have  thought  that  some  ac- 
count of  the  epidemics  of  that  disease,  which  prevailed  in  the  town  of 
Opelousas  in  the  years  of  1837,  '89,  and  *42,  might  not  be  destitute  of 
interest  to  those,  at  least,  who  seek  to  explore  its  many  mysterious  phe- 
nomena. 

But  before  entering  on  the  subject,  permit  me  to  congratulate  my 
country  confr^es  particularly,  on  the  establishment  of  your  journal  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Of  its  merits,  the  very  important  matter 
which  it  has  been  the  medium  of  conveying  abroad,  affords  a  flattering 
proof;  and  of  its  success,  none  who  are  acquainted  with  the  zeal,  ener- 
gy, and  talents  of  its  proprietors  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  Its  establish- 
ment constitutes  an  era  in  the  medical  profession,  in  the  South ;  and 
afibrds  an  opportunity  to  the  profession  of  the  city,  of  liquidating  those 
just  claims  which  they  owe  to  the  physicians  of  the  country.  Many 
able  contributions  have  already  been  made  to  the  pages  of  your  journal, 
— articles  which  afibrd  satisfactory  proof  that  only  an  opportunity,  with 
it  incentives  to  exertion,  is  wanting,  to  elicit  from  the  resident  phy- 
sicians of  the  ^ity,  whether  native  or  foreign,  evidences  of  acquirement 
and  capacity,  commensurate  with  the  vast  requirements  which  so  great 
a  city,  presenting,  as  it  does,  diseases  more  violent  and  varied  than  any 
oAer  in  the  world,  exacts  fh)m  the  votaries  of  the  medical  profession. 
Enjoying,  as  they  do,  the  advantages  of  union,  of  a  constant  intercom. 
monication  of  ideas,  and  of  hospital  or  clinical  studies,  it  not  only  becomes 
them,  as  guardians  of  the  honor  of  the  profession,  to  watch  over  it  and 
{fromote  its  purity,  by  discouraging  that  fi^tal  charlatanry  too  prevalent 
over  !!ie  land,  but  also,  by  continued  investigation  and  experiments,-  to' 
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icatt^r  over  the  land  tbe  reralu  of  their  bbon,  end  the  frintt  of  their 
eiperience. 

The  loany  interesting  communications  from  the  countiyi  highly  cie* 
ditable  to  Uieir  authors,  afford  a  flattering  promise  of  what  may  in  fiiture 
be  expected ;  and  surely  there  is  no  want  of  subjects  which  merit  the 
attention  d*  physicians,  in^  the  complaints  of  an  endemic  and  epidemic 
nature  to  which  the  country  is  subject.  It  is  in  the  South,  paiticuiarlyt 
y^at  we  witness  the  inunense  influence  of  local  causes  in  modifying  the 
character — the  form,  and  treatment  of  disease.  No  one  is  Ignorant  of 
^e  fiict,  that  there  is  a  diversity  in  the  efiects  of  the  same  remedy  im 
dtflferent  years,  in  the  fevers  of  the  country :  it  is  confessed,  that  yellow 
fever  assumes  difierent  forms,  and  that  the  effect  of  remedies  is  notodified 
hereby  in  different  years.  When  we  read,  in  the  histories  of  yellow 
fever,  and  in'lhe  description  of  particular  epidemics,  opposite  modes  of 
treatment  recommended,  (at  leasi,  so  to  be  considered,  according  to  the 
general  explanations  of  the  modus  operandi  of  medicines), — remediea 
by  some  extolled  as  the  safest,  if  not  indispensable,  and  condemned  by 
others  as  either  uncertain  or  dangerous,  we  must  conclude  that  such 
diversity  of  results  arises  from  the  modifications  of  the  fever  in  the  dif. 
ferent  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  observed ;  and  if  such  be 
the  truth,  another  conclusion  is  established,  which  is,  that  in  every  epi^ 
demic,  the  first  duty  of  the  physician  is  to  modify  his  treatment  according 
to  the  form  of  die  disease, — to  adapt  his  remedies  to  what  is  called  the 
type  of  the  fever.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  paper,  this  important 
subject  may,  perhaps,  be  more  particularly  developed. 

I  proceed  now,  in  an  irregular  manner,  to  make  some  remariis  on 
some  of  the  &ct8  or  phenomena  of  yellow  fever,  and  to  consider  some  of 
die  remedies  generally  regarded  as  the  most- important  in  the  treatment 
of  the  affection ;  and  I  wish  it  particularly  understood,  that  these  re* 
marks  will  relate  exclusively  to  three  epidemics  of  a  formidable  charac« 
ter  which  it  was  my  fortune  to  witness  in  the  town  of  Opelousas,  in  the 
years  '37,  '39,  and  '42.  Any  comments  which  I  may  be  led  to  make, 
will  have  reference  to  these  epidemics,  being  suggested  by  the  fiicte 
which  were  witnessed.  The  symptoms  of  the  fever  on  the  three  occa« 
sions  alluded  to  were  mnch  the  same.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  all  three 
presented  very  nearly  the  same  form  or  type.  In  1837  and  1839,  the 
attack  came  on  suddenly,  rarely  with  premonitory  symptoms,  and,  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  daybreak. 
As  regards  severity,  no  difference  was  observable,  as  a  general  rulot 
between  the  cases  commencing  at  niffht  or  during  the  hours  of  the  day. 

As  regards  duration,  the  fevers  of  87  and  '39  were  the  same.  The 
cases  which  formed  an  exception  to  those  of  confirmed  convalescence^ 
or  of  a  fetal  termination  before  the  completion  of  the  fifth  day,  were  few. 
But  the  disease  of  '42  was  frequently  protracted  to  twice  the  duration  of 
the  two  previous  fevers,  and  presented,  in  some  cases,  pictures  of  human 
sufiering,  and  of  the  most  appalling  symptoms  which  ever  fell  within  t^ 
observation  of  physicians. 

The  first  fiict  which  i^ppears  to  me  worthy  of  mention,  and  which  na 
one  wiU  deny,  i^i  that  in  all  cases  drastic  medicines  were  fetal.  Toe 
many  instances,  unfortunately,  of  fetal  results,  occurring  in  iadividyale 
both  old  and  young,  of  both  robust  and  feeble  ooostitiilafln,  attrib«tehl(a 
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^oi'ly  to  drMdc  purgatives  which  had  been  taken  by  the  patients  them. 
■alTet,  nay  be  cited.  The  general  e^ct  of  the  operation  of  such  medi* 
iHnes  was  a  great  reduction  of  the  fever,  so  &r,  at  least,  as  a  full  and 
atroog  pulse,  and  hot  skin,  are  evidences  of  fever ;  but,  at  the  same  tune 
tiiat  the  pulse  diminished  in  force  it  increased  in  frequency,  and  was 
acaonnpanied  by  a  cool  skin,  with  clammy  and  ofiensive  perspiration ; 
the  tongue  wouM  become  redder,  more  pointed,  and  in  some  cases  would 
eleaa  eff;  the  stomach,  the  seat  of  great  irritatfon  and  nausea,  accooK 
M&ied  with  belching  of  gas ;  very  frequently  there  ensued  an  impossU 
bllf  ty  of  discharging  by  stool,  in  consequence  of  that  singular  snd  mys* 
leriotts  state  of  the  colon  sometimes  observed  in  yellow  fever,  which  con* 
sists  in  its  contracting  on  itself,  in  some  cases  to  the  extent  of  obliterate 
Ing  its  cavity,  and  thus  rendering  the  passage  of  matter  through  it  utterly 
impossible ;  and  then  comes  on,  at  an  early  period  after  this  purging,  a 
coldness  of  the  end  of  the  nose,  fingers  and  toes ;  an  indescribable  sensa- 
tion of  fuDness  in  the  epigastric  region,  with  constant  nausea,  would 
OMiCiaue  to  increase  until  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  when  blade  vomit 
would  ensue,  and  death  soon  close  the  scene.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
cessive purging  which  such  medicines  never  failed  to  produce,  and  which 
sqpietimes  resulted  frt>m  the  administration  of  a  single  dose  of  oil,  that 
sinking-in  of  the  abdomen,  seen  frequently  in  our  autumnal  fevers,  was 
sever  witnessed,  tlie  bowels  always  feeling  fiill  and  doughy  to  the  touch* 

The  feet  allmled  to,  viz.,  the  mtal  efiects  of  drastic  purgatives,  is  so 
eonstantly  seen,  as  not  to  admit  of  an  exception  in  confirmation  of  its 
truth ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  of  itself  sufficient  to  show,  that  between 
yellow  and  bilious  fevers  there  exists  no  affinity  or  relationship  whats<K 
ever ;  and  yet,  by  more  than  one  writer,  the  one  is  regarded  but  as  a 
higher  grade  of  the  other. 

All  who  are  conversant  with  autumnal  bilious  fevers  in  the  South 
know  the  fiu^t,  that  drastic  purgatives  are  commonly  resorted  to,  and  that 
speedy  cures  frequently  result  from  the  perturbating  eSects  of  such  reme« 
«Kes.  In  some  regions  of  our  country,  the  femous  preparation  of  Le  Ro^, 
leoHurkable  for  its  violence  of  action,  supersedes  all  other  medicines  m 
die  treatment  of  our  common  fevers.  Emetics  also,  condemned  pi  yel* 
low  fever,  are  liberally  employed,  by  experienced  physicians,  in  many 
ibnns  of  our  bilious  fevers. 

These  fects  go  to  show,  that  the  cause  of  the  one  fever  is  diflereni 
from  that  of  the  other ;  that  the  lesions  of  tissue  are  different,  and  thai 
the  organs  are  differently  afiected  by  the  causes  in  these  different 
auctions. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  a  circumstance,  whicli,  though  it  may  be  said 
to  have  been  universal  in  the  epidemics  of  Opeloasas,  has  not  been 
•heerved  generally,  and  never  to  a  similar  extent,  >slsewhere,  that  I  am 
aware  of — I  mean,  an  arrest  of  the  secretion  of  bile.  Of  all  the  fects 
ereynmtons  ef  yellow  fever,  this  appearad  the  moift  fixed — the  <Mily 
■•vwNmliag  one.  In  the  only  two  dissectkus  which  were  made  (and 
it  is  to  ba  ragi«4ted  that  the  great  prejudices  in  the  country  render 
alapilBaahnort  imposeibte),  uo  Mle  was  feund  hi  the  intestines ;  andfn 
tlM  gaU  bladdar,  only  thiek  maoom,  titiged  with  bile,  was  found;  and  H 
mm  atoo  UMftvortiilly  obeerred,  that  simuhmiMariy  wUi  a  fevwabls 
in  the  dtoeaeetllMre  was  a  return  ef  the  biliary  eeer««ion,r^ 
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by  the  prefence  of  bile  in  the  evacuationt.  As  fiir  aa  I  have  convewed 
with  the  physicians  of  this  place,  the  &ct  stated  has  been  confinsed,  with 
one  exception,  in  which  there  was  a  vomiting  of  matter  mixed  with  bile 
diuring  the  rigor  or  at  the  onset  of  the  attack.  I  have  never  seen  bilious 
▼omiting  in  cases  of  yellow  fever,  from  the  beginnbg  to  their  termiaa* 
tion.  So  constant  was  this  condition  of  the  liver  on  the  epidemics  of 
Opelousas,  that  some  of  my  medical  friends,  as  well  as  myself  considered 
it  pathognomonic  of  the  fever,  and  would  hardly  have  been  disposed  to 
give  its  name  to  any  case  which  presented  a  free  secretion  of  bile :  we 
regarded  it,  in  fiict,  as  an  essential  element  in  the  nature  of  the  fever. 
I  am  well  aware,  that,  in  many  accounts  of  particular  epidemics  of  yel- 
low fever,  as  well  as  in  professed  treatises  on  the  subject,  copious  secse* 
tiens  of  bile  has  been  cited  as  a  common,  if  not  a  constant  condition,  Bor 
do  I  wish  to  be  considered  as  denying  its  frequency ;  I  desire  only  t« 
specify  a  fact  as  appertaining  to  the  epidemics  of  Opelousas. 

The  secretion  of  bile  was  a  certain  sign  of  returning  health.  In  tha 
fiUal  cases,  it  never  re-appeared :  hence,  the  most  painful  anxiety  waa 
experienced  until  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  evacuations  showed  tb* 
restoration  of  the  hepatic  function. 

No  account  has  ever  been  published  of  the  epidemics  of  Opeloua|i» 
During  the  wide-prevailing  maladies  of  the  years  1837  and  1889,  the 
physicians  were  too  incessantly  occupied  with  their  cases,  even  to  allow 
them  to  take  notes ;  and  I  presume  this  circumstance  must  have  pre- 
vented several  of  my  esteemed  colleagues  from  presenting  for  publica* 
tion  an  account  of  the  disease.  For  my  part,  relying,  as  I  do,  upon 
•ome  disjointed  memoranda  taken  shortly  atler  each  epidemic,  aided  by 
a  memory  too  vividly  impressed,  not  to  be  faithfully  retentive  of  the 
leading  facts  of  the  disease,  I  offer  no  apology  for  the  absence  of  iM 
aystem  or  method  in  the  previous  or  following  pages. 

Each  of  the  epidemics  was  preceded  by  a  &tal  case  of  yellow  fever 
in  individuals  who  had  contracted  the  disease  in  New  Orleans. 

In  a  population,  white  and  black,  of  about  1400,  there  occurred,  in 
1837,  about  250  cases;  and  in  1630,  the  disease  spared  none  who 
remained  in  town,  except  only  those  who  had  previously  had  it :  amongst 
these,  embracing  very  many  who,  two  years  before,  had  been  attacked, 
and  also  others,  who  had,  a  great  many  years  ago,  contracted  the  dia« 
ease  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  it.  It 
attacked  white  and  black — old  and  young.  Its  duration  was  from  feur 
to  seven  days.  The  exceptions,  to  a  &vorable  or  unfavorable  change 
about  the  fiflh  day,  rapidly  progressing  towards  health  or  death,  wera 
¥ary  few.  Black  vomit,  in  nearly  every  case,  was  thrown  up  before 
dea^ ;  and  there  was  no  recovery  afler  its  appearance.  In  one  in- 
stance, though  none  had  been  discharged  befi>re  death,  the  stomach  and 
amaU  intestines,  on  a  posUmortem  examination,  were  found  full  of  it, 
and  in  many  instances  it  flowed  afler  death,  from  the  mouth  and  nosav 
though  none  had  been  ejected  before.  In  one  instance,  I  observed 
passive  hounorrhages  from  the  mouth,  anus,  nose  and  eyes,  flowing  ia 
immense  quantities,  and  which  nothing  appeared  capable  of  arrestii^* 
9ueh  hcemorrhages  were  common  towards  the  end  ^  the  disease,  .and» 
though  not  a  &tal,  was  considered  a  veiy  unfavorable  sympton^  The 
«)i«^as9  sometimes  commenced  with  a  chill  <Mr  rigor,  during  wliich»  fonsa 
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|Mhti#iito  manifested  a  peculiar  perversion  of  the  mind,  whicli  passed  off 
as^the  feTsr  came  on.  Delirium  occasioDally  was  seen,  but  not  often 
before  the  fourth  er  fifth  day,  unless  that  derangement  above  mentioned 
aa  occurring  during  a  chill,  deserve  the  name.  There  never  was  a 
VDcanrence  <k  the  chill ;  indeed,  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  of  the  exist* 
ence  cS  decided  remissions.  The  pulse,  generally  strong,  fuU,  and  very 
frequent,  would  gradually  sink  in  force  and  strength.  In  some  cases,  it 
did  not  exceed  eighty-five  or  ninety  strokes  in  the  minute.  The  coua* 
ienance  bore  an  expression  peculiar  to  the  disease,  indicative  of  great 
anxiety,  of  physical  malaite^  and  as  the  disease  advanced,  sometimes,  of 
neither  of  the  above  conditions,  but  rather  of  what  may  be  termed  a 
feckless  ^ insouciance"  All  complained,  in  the  beginning,  of  the  most 
distressing  sensations  in  the  head,  eyes,  back,  and  limbs; — sensations 
which  were  undoubtedly  painful  in  many  instances,  but  in  all  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  aches  or  severe  pains  so  oflen  seen  in  autumnal  fevers* 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  an  article  of  this  nature,  intended  simply  as  a 
medium  of  communicating  some  of  the  most  striking  &cts  of  the  epide* 
mica  of  which  it  treats,  to  describe  all  the  symptoms  of  yellow  fever«  in 
its  various  stages  and  modifications ;  in  the  different  works  on  the  sub« 
J6|L  they  will  be  found  amply  pourtraycd :  I  will  simply  remark,  that 
th«re  is  something  difficult  to  describe,  but  visible  to  the  experienced 
eye,  in  the  general  physiognomy  of  the  disease,  more  expressive  of  the 
afifection,  than  the  tout  ensemble  of  all  the  symptoms,  black  vomit  only 
excepted.  It  is  also  firequently  obsen'ed,  that,  as  death  approaches,  the 
timkl  and  the  resolute,  old  and  young,  will  evince  a  strange  indifference 
to  death.  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  manifested  sentiments  of  grief) 
or  feelings  of  anguish,  at  the  idea  of  death,  and  of  leaving  behind  family 
and  firiends ;  and  all  this,  apparently  connected  with  a  conservation  of 
the  mental  Acuities,  deserves  to  be  considered  one  of  the  roost  inexpli<» 
cable  phenomena  of  the  disease. 

Relapses  were  not  frequent :  I  can  recall  to  mind  but  two,  one  of 
which  proved  fittal.  In  some  cases,  afler  confirmed  convalescence* 
jaundice  appeared,  but  yielded  readily  to  diet,  sanatives,  and  preparation 
of  iodine.  My  remarks  hitherto  relate  almost  entirely  to  the  attacks  of 
1637  and  1839.  That  of  1842  commenced  late  in  the  fall,  and  was  ter- 
ribly  £ital.  Its  ravages  were  not  extensive,  undoubtedly  from  want  of 
fiieL  Unisitunately,  medical  aid  was  rarely  called  in  before  it  was  too 
late  to  effect  any  good.  Of  some  twenty-five  cases  which  occurred,  one« 
third,  at  least,  died.  Notwithstanding  an  immense  number  of  blaok 
people  took  the  disease,  particularly  in  '37  and  '39,  and  in  every  case 
apparently  in  its  severest  form,  I  am  aware  of  but  one  death  amongst 
them.  In  1837,  Dr.  Mores  Settel,  who  had  practised  the  profession  in 
this  place  for  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  with  great  credit,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  fever  in  its  worst  finrm.  He  alone,  of  the  physicians,  many 
ef  whom  were  subsequently  attacked,  died  of  the  disease ;  and  if  anj 
eircumslance  could  increase  the  universal  regret  which  his  death  caused, 
Ji  waa  the  courage  and  philanchiopy  which  he  manifested  in  resuming  the 
practice  of  the  profosoon  at  a  pcniod  suli^ecting  him  to  constant  &tiguai 
and  fiiil^af  penl  to  life  itwlf. 

In  the  treatment  W  yellow  lever,  calon^  particularly  in  fomer  timet, 
has  heeo  advocated  aa  a  most  important  agent';  nor,  at  the  present  daji^ 
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are  Ibere  waatiog  those  who  place  the  greatest  trust  in  ks  remedial 
efiects  in  the  disease.  Having  already  said,  that,  according  to  the 
general  observation  of  the  physicians,  in  the  epidemics  of  Opeloiisas,  an 
arrest  of  biliary  secretion  constituted  one  of  the  most  characteristic  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease,  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  remedy  early 
attracted  particular  attention,  and  that  its  vixfnes  were  ftilly  and  fidrly 
tested*  To  the  question,  whether  it  was  useful  or  not,  I  wish  it  undeiw 
stood  that  I  offi»r  the  results  of  my  own  experience,  when  I  answer,  that 
however  employed,  whether  in  small,  moderate,  or  large  doses,  repeated 
or  not,  instead  of  being  useful,  it  appeared  to  me  detrimental.  In  the 
epidemic  of  1837,  observing  the  absence  of  bile,  calomel  wasadminis- 
tared  in  every  possible  manner;  some  patients  were  almost  wrapped  np 
fa  mercurial  ointment ;  and  I  must  aver,  that  I  never  saw  a  recoveiy 
under  such  treatment  Unquestionably,  not  only  in  1887,  but  in  the 
subsequent  epidemics,  a  great  many  patients  recovered  to  whom  calo* 
mel  had  been,  more  or  less,  freely  given ;  such  results  occurred  in  mv 
own  practice :  but  from  general  experience,  my  belief  is  fixed,  that  sudi 
recoveries,  instead  of  depending  on,  were  rather  retarded  by,  the .  mer« 
corials.  Both  in  1839  and  '42, 1  continued  occasionally  to  give,  in  mode* 
rate  doses,  meroury,  either  in  the  form  of  calomel  or  blue  mass,  in  (^ 
hope  of  deriving  benefit  firora  it ;  but  it  invariably  had  die  efi^t  of  increas- 
ing the  nausea,  and  of  causing  secretion  of  gas  in  the  stomach,  and  general 
restlessness.  In  1842, 1  am  satisfied  that  I  was  very  near  losing  a  very 
interesting  patient,  a  girl  of  about  eleven  years,  fifom  the  administration 
d  simply  hve  grains  of  blue  mass,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  day. 
The  medicine  was  suggested  as  one  suited  to  move  gently  the  bowels ; 
but  the  result  was,  most  distressing  nausea,  a  constant  retching  or  effort 
to  throw  off  air,  a  hot  dry  skin,  in  place  of  a  pleasant  and  moist  one,  and 
sensations  of  general  distress  and  constant  restlessness.  These  dis- 
tressing symptoms  luckily  yielded  to  repeated  mustard  pediluvia,  emol- 
lient cataplasms  over  the  bowels,  and  to  saline  mixtures,  combined  with 
anodynes  and  alkalies :  and  now  t  repeat  my  conviction,  the  result  of  a 
long  and  painful  observation,  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  yellow  fever  of 
Opelousas,  I  never  saw  decidedly  beneficial  efiects  from  the  employment  of 
'  mercury  in  any  form,  mode  or  manner — on  the  contrary,  invariably,  most 
marirad  injurious  elBbcts.  I  will  not  now  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  en- 
tire impotency  of  the  medicine,  in  fiivorably  affecting  the  fimoltons  of  the 
liver.  I  had  conceived  that  the  prostration  of  the  fbnctions  of  this  oigan, 
la  the  epidemics  of  Opelousas,  constituted  the  most  essential  element  of 
the  disease ;  that  tiie  poison,  or  first  efficient  cause,  exerted  a  particulariry 
maliga  influence  over  the  liver,  and  by  arresting  its  fluictions,  and  thereby 
blodcing  up  the  most  important  outlet  for  the  elimination  of  the  morUd 
elements  of  the  blood,  tended  on  eveiy  point  of  view  to  aggravate  the 
violence  of  the  disease.  In  warm  clinu^es,  functional  derangemoat  of 
the  liver  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  finequently  observed  than  a  dermaged 
condition  of  atay  other  organ.  In  cdamoa  bilious  fovers,  the  seeretioa 
of  bile  is  generally  exoessive.  In  the  congestive  and  odier  dangoreos 
finiBS  of  these  feven,  it  will  be  observed,  as  a  geaeral  role,  that  thaM 
will  be  a  great  diminution,  if  not  an  entire  arrest  of  biliaiy  sneroliea. 

Meroary,  emetics,  aad  drastle  puigatives  beii^  ooadeouied,  what 
foasetttes  were  most  to  bo  laUed  on  ?    AcoAnfing  to  the  goaeiml  < 
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of  our  physicians,  general  and  local  blood-letting  desenred  to  be 
ranked  as  the  most  important  of  all  the  remedies. 

In  1837, 1  was  called  about  one  o'cloclc  in  the  morning,  to  see  a  pa* 
tient  suddenly  seized  with  all  the  most  violent  symptoms  e£  the  disease* 
At  my  arrival,  the  fever  was  succeeding  a  moderate  rigor:  he  com- 
pfakined  of  most  distressing  feelings  in  the  head,  back  and  extremities ; 
his  eyes  were  red,  and  burning  hot;  though  a  large  man,  oi  sanguine- 
ous  tamperament  and  strong  constitution,  his  pulse  was  small  and  fre- 
(|iient.  He  could  not  control  himself  in  the  agony  of  his  feeling. 
About  thirty  ounces  of  blood  were  drawn  from  his  arm,  without  mitigat- 
ing very  visibly  his  acute  suffering ;  and  a  spoonful  of  castor  oil  waa 
administered.  Next  morning  I  caUed,  and,  much  to  my  surprise,  found 
him  nearly  entirely  relieved  from  his  suffering — with  slight  fever  and 
moist  skin.  Perceiving  an  immense  puddle  of  blood  under  the  bed,  I 
ascertained  that,  in  his  restlessness,  the  bandage  had  slipped  from  hia 
arm,  and  that  he  must  have  lost,  in  addition  to  the  blood  I  had  drawn 
from  him,  at  least  a  gallon  more.  Not  an  untoward  symptom  interfered 
with  the  rapid  recovery  of  this  man :  mild  saline  cathartics,  with  occa- 
sionally an  anodyne,  and  a  light  farinaceous  diet,  were  prescribed.  He 
was  a  carpenter,  and  lived  with  some  eight  or  ten  others  in  the  same 
house,  several  of  whom,  with  their  employer,  died  with  black  vomit^ 
some  previously,  some  subsequently  to  his  attack. 

This  case,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  made  on  me  a  strong  impression : 
by  it  I  was  much  influenced,  ever  afterwards,  in  the  treatment  of  yellow 
fever.  Previously  esteeming  blood-letting  very  highly,  it  necessarily 
tended  to  strengthen  my  opinion  of  its  efficacy  in  our  epidemics.  In 
1839,  it  proved  indispensable.  Its  salutary  effects,  when  freely  em- 
ployed, were  visible  to  the  eye.  The  quantity  drawn  was  regulated  by 
the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  relief  from  suffering ;  sometimea 
repeated  three  or  four  times,  and  amounting  to  eighty  or  ninety  ounces 
in  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  Very  frequently,  from  bleeding  at  the 
nose  in  the  first  stages  of  the  fever,  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  blood 
was  lost  These  active  hoemorrhages  from  the  nose  were  not  consi- 
dered un&vorable.  Though  venesection  was  resorted  to  sometimes  as 
hto  as  the  third  day,  its  beneficial  effects  appeared  the  more  manifest 
the  earlier  it  was  employed.  Blood  drawn  from  the  arm  never  exhibited 
the  bufi^  coat  Besides,  wet  cups  were  freely  applied  to  the  templeSf 
behind  the  ears,  and  along  the  spinal  column.  The  mildest  purges, 
such  as  sweet  oil,  a  small  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  manna  and  rhubarb,  with 
the  addition  of  magnesia  or  carbonate  of  soda,  were  administered  at  the 
start  A  fiill  dose  of  castor  oil  Very  frequently  produced  hypercatharsis, 
and  when  such  a  result  ensued,  it  was  a  most  unfevorable  sign.  The 
sup.  carb.  of  soda,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  muriate 
of  soda  and  nit  potass,  freely  diluted,  was  administered  regularly  in  the 
fenn  of  a  drink.  Ai  an  anodyne,  the  extract  of  lettuce,  when  good, 
acted  often  like  a  charm.  So  soon  as  the  restlessness  and  pains  had 
been  mitigated  by  mustard  feot-baths,  venesection,  and  purging,  a  fiiQ 
dose  of  lactucarium  was  administered,  and  always  with  the  happiest 
eSecU.  Besides  myself;  several  of  my  colleagues,  in  the  epidemic  of 
1880,  used  this  remedy,  ta  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  preparations  of 
opiuin.- 
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Our  experience  in  Opelousas  fully  confinns  the  opinion  of  the  Honor- 
able  Ashbel  Smith,*  formerly  of  Galveston,  as  regards  the  superiority  of 
an  infusion  of  manna  and  rhubarb,  as  a  purgative  in  yellow  fever.  The 
addition  of  some  soda  I  considered  an  improvement.  During  the  course 
of  the  disease,  it  was  necessary  occasionally  to  repeat  the  laxatives. 
Mustard  foot-baths  certainly  are  a  most  important  remedy :  they  pro- 
mote pefspiration,  tend  to  relieve  the  head,  and  to  tranquUize  the 
nervous  system.  A  uniform  temperature  should  be  observed  in  the 
sick  room :  the  patient  should  not  be  permitted  to  leaare  his  bed  under 
the  operation  of  medicine.  Measures  which  tend  to  promote  and  pre- 
serve constant  action  of  the  skiu — perfect  tranquility — avoidance  of 
every  thing  calculated  to  excite  or  disturb  the  mind, —  such  circum- 
stances should  be  strictly  attended  to. 

Notwithstanding  the  violent  and  frequently  fatal  character  of  yellow 
fever,  it  seems  to  demand  from  the  Materia  Mcdica  fewer  medicines 
than  many  less  violent  affections.  On  one  occasion  the  chloride  of  soda 
was  employed  by  me  with  the  happiest  effects.  I  saw  the  patient  on  the 
fifth  day  for  the  first  time.  He  had  been  previously  bled,  and  purged 
with  mercurials :  he  seemed  to  be  bordering  on  a  state  of  putridity  or 
mortification ;  passive  hoemorrhages  from  the  mouth  and  bowels  were 
copious :  he  laid  in  a  comatose  condition.  As  an  experiment,  I  recom- 
mended the  free  exhibition  of  the  chloride  of  soda  by  the  mouth,  and  by 
injection.  lie  got  well,  and  I  could  not  help  attributing  his  recovery  to 
the  medicine  employed  As  regards  quinine,  it  was  employed  sparingly, 
and  never  in  the  heroic  doses  so  much  vaunted  in  late  years.  The  ab- 
sence of  every  thing  like  periodicity,  or  intermitlcnce  of  symptoms,  pre- 
sented  no  indications  for  the  use  of  the  medicine.  Believing  it  possessed 
of  a  great  influence  in  modifying  the  nervous  system,  and,  through  it,  of 
effecting  the  secretoiy  organs,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  efficacy,  particu- 
larly in  the  congestive  or  typhoid  forms  of  the  disease.  As  regards 
acidulous  drinks,  they  have  universally  appeared  to  mo  to  do  harm  in  all 
fevers  of  the  South.  Being  pleasant  to  the  taste,  they  produce,  for  the 
moment,  agreeable  feelings,  but  subsequently  increased  restlessness, 
frequently  nausea  and  heat  of  skin  supervene.  Warm  mucilaginous 
baths  were  sometimes  resorted  to,  but  always  under  circumstances  ad- 
verse or  un&vorable  to  their  good  effects.  In  some  circumstances,  no 
doubt,  they  are  very  efiicacious  in  promoting  perspiration,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  neglected  as  a  remedy  in  the  disease.  Of  all  maladies, 
none  is  more  likely  to  prove  fatal  without  the  intervention  of  medical 
aid,  than  yellow  fever ;  and  there  is  a  universal  concurrence  of  opinion, 
that  success  depends  upon  the  early  employment  of  remedies.  A  few 
hours'  delay  will  frequently  suffice  to  establish  so  completely  the  mor- 
bid actions  throughout  the  whole  system,  as  to  render  utterly  inefficient 
the  remedies  which  may  be  given.  Then  will  generally  be  witnessed 
ffreat  derangement  of  all  the  secretory  organs ;  vitiated  contents  of  the 
bowels,  at  first  of  greenish,  then  of  a  blackish,  earthy  appearance,  soon 
terminating  in  a  thin  sanguineous  fluid,  containing  sometimes  matter 
like  cofiee  grounds,  sometimes  flakes  of  mucus.     As  the  disease  made 

*  See  Dr.  Smith's  Treatise  on  the  Epidemic  of  Galveston  in  1839,  contain- 
ing many  excellent  views  of  the  nature  and  pathology  of  yellow  fever. 
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its  piogre«8  to  a  &tal  iennination,  the  urinary  secretion  was  invanaUj 
arrested;  and  with  i^iegaid  to  the  liver,  the  fiuct  of  the  disappearance  of - 
bile  in  sdl  the  fatal  cases  has  been  aheady  more  than  once  cited.  To 
superficial  obsenrers,  the  appearance  of  the  patient,  a  short  time  before 
death,  frequently  inspired  the  most  sanguine  hopes ;  there  would  thea 
ensue  an  entire  freedom  from  restlessness,  from  nausea,  from  complaints 
of  all  sorts ;  the  conversation  of  the  patient  would  appear  to  be  rational, 
and  he  would  apparently  enjoy  the  most  refreshing  sleep.  The  physician 
would  be  hastily  sent  for ;  and  finding  the  pulse  very  weak — sometimes 
slow— the  extremities  cold — deep  sighing,  all  that  he  could  do  would 
be  to  disabuse  friends  of  their  fiiUacious  hopes,  and  prepare  them  for  a 
speedy  termination  of  the  case.  In  every  case  that  I  saw  after  death, 
the  slun  was  jaundiced —the  depending  parts  of  the  body  always  became 
black  or  marbled.  The  yellow  color  of  the  skin  rarely  occurred  before, 
but  rapkily  after  death. 

The  symptoms,  the  general  duration,  the  presumed  cause,  the  e£bcts 
of  remedies,  the  condition  of  the  tissues,  and  of  the  blood,  as  shown 
before  and  alter  death — all  seem  to  unite  in  establishing  the  character 
of  yellow  fever  as  a  pyrexia.  Infiammations  may  supervene  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  tend  to  hasten,  or  may  of  themselves  pro- 
duce, death.  Any  sensible  person  who  has  ever  had  this  fover,  can 
never  be  persuaded  that  it  is  symptomatic  of  inflammation,  and  that  it 
should  be  classed  among  the  phlegmasiae.  It  is  true,  that  in  some  of 
its  forms — and  in  the  epidemics  of  Opelousas  such  was  the  case — the 
term  inflammatory  is  applied  to  the  disease,  but,  by  it,  is  understood  no 
special  or  local  inflammation,  but  a  general  condition  of  excitation  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  and  of  the  capillaiy.  actions,  or  molecular  movements 
of  the  tissues. 

Blood  drawn  in  the  height  of  the  fever,  instead  of  being  fluid,  as  is 
seen  in  the  phleffmasiss,  was  of  a  much  darker  hue ;  and  it  coagulated 
rery  imperfectly  later  in  the  disease,  the  clot  being  soft  and  grumous, 
with  very  little  serum. 

Before  seeing  any  cases  of  yellow  fever,  I  had  adopted  the  humoral 
doctrine,  which  attributed  the  disease  to  a  poison  or  an  infected  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  acting  primarily  on  the  blood ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  those  remedies  which  excited  the  secer- 
nent and  absorbent  vessels  should  be  mainly  depended  on.  The  import- 
ant question  appeared  to  be,  How  can  the  blood  be  renewed,  and  its 
noxious  elements  removed  7  I  had  heard  of  the  injecting  of  immense 
quantities  of  fluid  directly  into  the  veins,  but  I  mistrusted  very  much 
Uie  adequacy  of  such  a  mode,  either  to  neutralize  or  destroy  the  morbid 
elements  of  the  blood,  or  to  supply,  in  proportions  compatible  with 
health,  its  supposed  absent  ingredients.  I  conceived,  that  if  we  could 
arouse  the  nutritive  functions,  &e  actions  of  those  vessels  which  preside 
over  the  process  of  supply  and  waste  in  what  is  called  the  Capillary  tis- 
sues, we  should  attain  a  grand  desideratum  in  a  therapeutic  point  of  view. 
Hence,  blood-letting  suggested  itself  as  the  most  important  of  remedies 
in  the  disease,  upon  the  admitted  principle,  that  absorption  increases  in 
activity  in  proportion  as  you  abstract  blood.  It  is  admitted  that  it  pro- 
motes the  absorption  of  medicines  administered ;  and  why  shouM  it  not 
also — (a  matter  of^  perhaps,  equal  importance) — excite  the  vessels  of 
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nutrition  to  feed  upon  the  solids  of  the  body  also;  and  thus  conduce  to  a 
heahhy  condition  of  the  blood.  In  highly  vitiated  conditions  of  the 
fluids,  we  cannot  expect  healthy  secretions.  The  improvement  in  the 
nature  of  the  secretion  will,  as  a  general  rule,  increase  as  the  blood  is 
freed  from  its  morbid  elements,  or  as  it  approaches  its  healthy  constitu- 
tion. If  it  be  admitted,  as  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  appears 
reasonable,  that  the  cause  of  this  fever  is  a  poisoned  or  infected  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  primarily  acting  on  the  blood,  and  finally  rendering 
It  putrid  in  the  fatal  cases,  or  utterly  inadequate  to  excite  the  healthy 
stimulation  of  any  organ,  the  necessity  of  an  early  attempt  to  reorganize 
this  fluid,  or  to  arrest  the  farther  process  of  vitiation,  must  be  apparent 
to  all  who  reflect  on  liie  subject  As  a  means  promotive  of  this  great 
object,  blood-letting,  in  the  epidemics  of  Opelousas,  appeared  to  me 
•most  instrumental.  Its  other  efiects,  however  important,  such  as  the 
relief  from  pain,  the  prevention  of  local  congestions,  &c.,  were  consi* 
dered  as  of  secondary  utility.  During  the  whole  treatment,  the  avoid- 
ance of  medicines  where  the  effect  was  irritation  or  congestion  of  the  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane,  was  shown  to  be  proper  in  all  cases,  for  thd 
results  were  always  disastrous,  if  not  fiital,  even  when  the  mildest  pur- 
gative was  followed,  as  frequently  happened,  by  hypercatharsis. 

The  difierent  modes  of  treatment  recommended  by  difllerent  writers 
afibrd  not  only  evidence  that  the  disease  presents  itself  in  modified 
forms,  but  also  that  the  true  nature  of  its  cause,  and  of  the  various  de- 
rangements of  tissues  which  ensue,  are  but  little  understood.  By  some 
its  cause  is  considered  native,  and  the  disease  regarded  as  endemic  in 
its  character ;  by  others,  it  is  thought  to  depend  on  a  foreign  cause,  the 
introduction  of  which  may  be  prevented  by  proper  civil  regulations. 
Some  highly  recommend  mercurials  in  its  treatment ;  others  condemn 
them,  widiout  appeal.  Blood-letting,  advocated  as  the  most  important 
of  all  measures  by  one  class,  is  very  sparingly  resorted  to,  or  entirely 
condemned  by  the  other  class.  In  feet,  the  young  physician,  in  his  first 
intercourse  with  the  disease,  finds  himself  more  embarrassed  than  if  he 
,  had  never  heard  of  it  The  conflicting  opinions  of  its  pathology  and 
treatment  place  him  in  a  position  of  incertitude,  the  horrors  of  which 
are  by  no  means  softened  by  the  fetal  results  which  too  frequency 
attend  his  enthusiastic  efforts  to  uphold  the  credit  of  his  prq^ssion,  and 
to  rescue  his  friends  and  fellow-beings  froin  an  untimely  grave. 

In  the  epidemic  of  1839,  the  mortality  attributable  to  the  disease  was 
very  inconsiderable.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  perfectly  accurate 
estimate,  the  difficulty  being  in  ascertaining  the  exact  number  of  cases. 
I  am  disposed  to  place  it  at  about  4^  per  centum ;  and  it  should  be 
observed,  that  amongst  the  fatal  cases,  there  were  many  individuals  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  whose  recovery  would  have  been  doubtflii  from 
any  kind  of  violent  disease. 

In  1837,  the  mortality,  particularly  in  the  commencement  of  the  epi. 
tiemic,  was  much  greater,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease  being  for  a  considerable  time  unknown  both  to  the  physicians 
and  the  people, — to  the  absence  of  early  medical  aid,  and  to  the  injuri- 
ous  effects  of  frequently-repeated  doses  of  calomel.  In  this  year,  the 
first  fifteen  cases,  I  believe,  without  an  exception,  resulted  in  death ;  but, 
happily,  the  subsequent  mortality  was  not  great. 
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'  It  is  one  of  the  admitted  fiiete,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  proofs  of  this 
fever»  that  the  chances  of  cure  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time  elapsing  before  proper  aid  is  obtained ;  hence  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
to  impress  upon  the  people  the  indispensable  necessity  of  early  medical 
aid,  and  to  discourage  the  use  of  quack  medicines,  so  criminally  scat- 
tered over  the  land  by  charlatans,  huckstering  pedlars,  picayune  store- 
keepers, and  even  by  regular  druggists. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  fevers  of  the  country  would  differ  in 
their  type  from  those  of  the  city;  but  there  is  no  more  reason  to  antici- 
pate  the  continuance  of  the  same  type  or  form  in  the  one  situation  than 
IB  the  other;  and  as  in  subsequent  epidemics,  a  form  of  the  disease  dif- 
&ring  from  those  which  preceded  may  demand  a  different  treatment,  the 
importance  of  paying  particular  attention  to  the  subject  cannot  too  often 
be  impressed  on  the  attention  of  physicians. 

The  epidemics  of  Opelousas  were  preceded  by  fatal  cases  of  fever 
with  black  vomit,  in  individuals  who  fell  sick  immediately  on,  or  a  short 
time  afier,  their  arrival  from  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  From  this  circunip 
stance,  the  belief  is  generally  entertained,  that  the  disease  was  imported 
from  the  city.  Professor  Carpenter,  in  his  pamphlet  in  fiivor  of  quaraa* 
tine  laws,  has  mentioned  an  instance  occurring  many  years  ago,  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  fully  supported,  of  the  importation  of  yellow 
fever  into  this  village  directly  from  New  Orleans,  through  the  medium 
of  fbmites.  A  keel-boat,  with  goods  from  the  city,  then  afflicted  with 
yellow  fever,  arrived  at  the  nearest  port  to  Opelousas,  now  the  tovm  of 
Washington.  The  goods  belonged  to  two  merchants  of  Opelousas,  one 
of  whom,  at  the  instigation  of  the  chairman  of  the  town  council,  opened 
and  ventilated  his  goods  before  bringing  them  to  his  store ;  but  the  other 
brought  his  goods  directly  to  town,  and  of  four  individuals  present  at 
their  opening,  three  soon  fell  sick  and  died,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
fever,  and  the  fourth  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  In  consequence 
of  the  low  stage  of  water  in  the  interior  bayous,  the  communication 
between  this  place  and  New  Orleans  during  the  summer  and  &11  is 
frequently  stopped ;  and  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  if  goods 
are  ever  imported  at  this  season  of  the  year  from  the  city. 

In  1837,  the  disease  commenced  at  a  particular  spot,  in  a  house 
adjoining  the  hotel,  in  which  the  subject,  a  Frenchman,  from  New 
Orleans,  had  died.  Here  seemed  to  be  the  focus  of  the  infection,  which 
did  not  appear  to  extend  beyond  well-defined  limits.  All  residing  within 
these  linuts,  Creoles  and  foreigners,  who  had  not  previously  had  the 
disease,  contracted  it ;  and  the  instances  were  very  few  of  any  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  this  part  of  the  town  escaping  the  fever. 

In  1889,  the  disease  pervaded  indiscriminately  every  part  of  town. 
No  one  portion — scarcely  a  fiunily  was  exempL  People  from  the 
country  either  year  incurred  great  risk  in  visiting  town.  Many  most 
estimable  individuals,  after  a  visit  to  the  place,  both  years,  were,  on 
their  return  home,  stricken  with  the  disease,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  died  with  black  vomit. 

In  no  instance  am  I  aware  of  the  disease  being  communicated  by 
contagion  in  ^e  country;  and  it  must  be  observed,  that  amonjg  our 
eie<de  inhabitants,  more  than  common  solicitude  in  the  wel&re  of^we's 
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neighbours  is  evinced,  by  crowds  of  visiters  calling  to  inquire,  and  to 
oflfor  aid  in  case  of  necessity.  In  many  of  the  country  cases  of  the 
fever,  there  had,  to  my  knowledge,  been  no  contact  or  personal  com* 
munication  with  the  sick  in  town.  Aware  of  the  danger,  diey  re- 
mained  but  a  short  time,  and  visited  no  house  in  which  there  was  or  had 
been  cases  of  the  disease.  Some  of  our  citizens,  to  escape,  retired  to 
the  country;  but,  having  the  seeds  of  the  disease  in  their  systems,  some 
days  after  fell  sick,  and  died  with  black  vomit.  In  these  cases,  notwith- 
standing they  left  town  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  fever,  and  carried 
with  them  what  they  required  for  a  long  stay  with  their  friends,  yet  there 
was  no  communication  of  the  disease.  In  1887,  I  knew  of  some  indi> 
^nduals  living  with  their  fitmilies  at  a  considerable  distance  £rom  the 
Infected  limits  of  the  town,  who  had  contracted  the  disease,  and  died  in 
the  midst  of  their  ftunily,  with  its  most  aggravated  symptoms,  and  yet 
there  was  no  communication  of  it  This  same  year,  a  short  time  before 
the  occurrence  of  the  ftital  case  at  the  tavern,  in  the  fiunily  of  Judge 
King,  senior,  there  was  a  well-marked  case  of  yellow  fever,  in  a  relative 
who  had  left  New  Orleans  after  the  disease  had  broken  out  there,  and 
with  the  hope  of  escaping  it  There  was  no  extension  of  the  disease  in 
this  instance,  the  entire  family  being  exempt  from  it  this  year.  The 
residence  is  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  In  1889,  no  member 
of  this  larse  familv,  black  or  white,  escaped,  save  the  judge  and  his 
venerable  lady,  both  of  whom  had  previously  had  the  disease. 

These  fiusts  certainly  militate  against  the  opinion  of  the  contagious- 
ness of  yellow  fever.  But,  again,  it  must  not  be  fbrgotten,  that  every 
epidemic  in  this  village,  wldch,  for  manv  years  past,  has  made  no  very 
noticeable  progress  in  the  path  of  civilization,  is  attributable  to  an  in- 
fection contracted  in  oi^  imported  from  New  Orieans,  or  immediately 
preceded  by  such  cases.  The  fact  of  the  importation  is  as  positive  as 
any  other  in  the  history  of  the  disease.  Does  it  constitute  an  example 
of  mere  coincidence,  a  mere  accidental  circumstance,  or  is  it  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  cause  7  Would  the  disease  have  broken  out 
as  an  epidemic,  in  the  years  1887,  '89,  and  '42,  had  not,  each  year,  a 
fetal  case  been  imported  from  New  Orleans  ?  It  cannot  be  objected, 
that  these  indivkhiais  may  have  contracted  the  disease  in  Opelousas ;  for, 
in  1887  and  '89,  the  two  first  arrived  sick,  and  it  was  some  two  weeks 
after  befere  any  disease  whatever  appeared  in  the  town,  and  in  1842, 
the  third  fell  sick  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  after  his  return  from  the 
city. 

In  works  written  expressly  on  this  subject,  the  number  of  fects  re- 
corded in  perfect  accordance  with  those  stated,  to  show  that  the  disease 
in  Opelousas  was  dependent  on  that  of  NewOrleans,  are  very  numerous. 
I  simply  state  what  was  observed  in  this  place;  and  the  important 
question  arises.  Is  it  true,  that  the  epidemics  in  question  were  the  efiects 
of  an  infection  which  would  not  have  existed,  had  not  individuals  who 
contracted  the  disease  elsewhere  died  in  the  town?  An  affirmative 
answer  to  this  question,  settles,  fer  all  practical  purposes,  that  of  tlie 
importation  of  the  disease.  Such  an  answer  seems  both  natural  and 
reasonable,  vrhen  we  consider  that  Uie  town  has,  under  other  circum- 
stances, ever  enjoyed  an  immunity  fVom  the  disease ;  that,  with  the  ex- 
eeption  cf  the  four  occasions  mentioned,  there  n^ver  has  been  a  case  of 
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ike  fever;  Uiat,  on  each  of  those  occasions,  it  appeared  after  H  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  city;  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  fever,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  fiivoring  circumstances,  did  not  extend  to  any 
more  than  the  cases  which  subsequently  proved  fatal  in  the  country,  was 
the  direct  consequence  of  imported  infection ;  and  that,  in  the  three  sub- 
sequent visitations,  it  was  positively  preceded  by  fiital  cases  of  the  disease 
contracted  in  the  city.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  diseases,  it  appears  to  me  as  easy  to  conceive  a  peculiar  in- 
fected condition  of  the  atmosphere,  dependent  on  or  produced  by  such  a 
cause  as  the  one  in  question,  as  to  assign  bilious  fevers  to  marsh  miasm, 
or  to  heat  and  moisture  prevailing  with  easterly  wiud:}.  The  occurrence 
of  this  fever  in  Opelousas,  resulting  from  the  importation  of  woollen 
goods  from  New  Orleans,  without  spreading  beyond  the  individuals 
directly  exposed  to  the  imported  poison,  considered  in  connection  with 
the  subsequent  epidemics,  show  that  the  simple  introduction  of  the  poi* 
son,  without  the  aid  of  other  concurrent  circumstances,  is  not  snflicient 
to  produce  a  prevalence  of  the  a£fection ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  such  concurrent  circumstances  are  as  unknown  as  is  the  poison  of 
yellow  fever  itself;  for,  in  the  years  of  our  great  epidemics,  there  was  a 
remarkable  immunity,  not  only  in  the  country,  befere  and  during  the 
epidemic,  from  disease  of  all  kinds,  but  in  the  town  also,  from  all  auc- 
tions save  the  prevailing  fever.  For  the  production  of  eveiy  disease, 
there  must  exist  adequate  causes.  Long-continued  heat  and  moisture 
certainly  merit  the  most  serious  consideration,  as  predisposing  causes  of 
our  autumnal  fevers.  They  are  generaUy  attributed  to  a  miasmatic 
origin.  Some  years,  both  our  country  and  town  are  almost  entirely 
exempt  from  disease  of  all  kinds ;  as,  fer  example,  this  present  year, 
remarkable  for  excess  of  heal,  and  continued  rains :  other  vears,  with* 
out  apparent  causes,  the  country  is  terribly  afflicted  with  the  common 
fevers.    The  causes  of  fevers  are  buried  in  obscurity. 

Admitting,  though,  that  there  existed  adequate  causes,  in  the  years  o£ 
the  q>idemics,  for  the  production  of  the  worst  forms  of  our  country 
fevers,  is  it  less  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  after  the  addition  to  these 
caoses  of  the  poison  of  yellow  fever^  this  disease  should  result,  than  that 
without  it  the  common  bilious  fever  should  have  prevailed?  What, 
Older  this  supposition,  caused  the  latter  to  be  supplanted  by  the  yellow 
fever  T  The  only  explanation,  all  three  years,  is  the  addition  of  the  new 
element  <^  disease,  generating  a  new  constitution  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  continued  until  frost,  by  purifying  the  air,  rendered  the  new  cause 
inert.  But  if  these  causes  <&d  not  exist,  then  the  conclusion  a  fortiori 
resulto,  that  the  disease  must  have  originated  from  a  union  of  the  poison 
with  those  general  and  local  predisposing  causes  of  fever  which  neces- 
sarily exist  in  the  fell  of  the  year  in  our  southern  States. 

Yellow  fever  is  now  very  generally  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  spe- 
<nfic  disease^ — that  is,  a  disease  iui  generis.  Thus  conskiered, 
the  doctrine  of  importation  has  been  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that 
the  disease  presents  itself^  on  different  occasions,  in  di&rent  type. 
Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  feet  rather  strengthens  than 
weakens  this  doctrine ;  for,  if  the  poison  be  importable*  and  in  the 
abaeiice  of  certain  conditions,  or  of  circumstances  which  fevor  its  mail- 
tlplkation  and  extension,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  first  attacked,  it  is 
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presumable  that  varioua  results  might  ensue  from  its  uttion  with  such 
condition  or  circumstances,  according  to  their  intensity  or  charMtor* 
and  that  thus  different  epidemics  might  rather  be  expected  to  preaenl 
different  than  identical  types.  But  it  is  right  to  observe,  also,  that  the 
different  forms  of  this  fever,  observed  in  different  years  id  our  Soiitheni 
country,  may  l>o  ascribed  to  modifications  of  constitution  induced  by  the 
evcr-chnnging  predisposing  causes  of  fever.  It  would  certainly  appear 
to  me  more  surprising,  should  the  fever,  in  New  Orleans,  resemble  in 
type  that  which  might  prevail  in  the  Havana,  supposing  it  to  be  import* 
od  from  that  place,  than  that  it  should  present  a  difierent  jR>no  of  the 
disease. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  though  it  was  my  intention,  at  the  outset,  to 
record  only  some  of  the  admitted  facts  of  the  epidemics  of  Opelousas,  I 
have  yet  been  led,  ahnost  unknowingly,  into  comments  which,  perhaps, 
had  better  been  omitted.  I  will  now  close,  disclaiming  all  pretensioBs 
to  any  thing  original,  and  only  hoping  to  stimulate  others  better  qualU 
fied  than  mysoli^  to  pursue  the  investigation  of  this  very  interesting 
subject. 


IV. — Observafions  on  the   StUlingia  Sylvatica,  or  ^Queen^s  Delight^; 
with  Cases,     By  A.  Lopez,  M.  D.,  of  Mobile,  Ala. 

*^  Ilistoria  quoquo  modo  delectat.*' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  therapeutic  properties  of  a  valuable  remedU 
al  agent  should  have  been  permitted  so  long  to  sleep  among  the  membra 
disjecta  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  it  is  equally  discreditable  that  its 
introduction  should  be  committed  to  the  ignoble  though  lucrative  fkte  of 
a  patent  mod  id  inc. 

The  plant  which  heads  this  article  has  received  no  more  than  a 
passing  notice  from  those  who  speak  of  it  at  all,  and  except  its  ckssi* 
iication  and  a  few  general  hints  as  to  the  diseases  in  which  it  has  been 
prescribed,  few  writers  appear  to  deem  it  worthy  of  attention.  ♦  -Pereira 
does  not  mention  it  at  all.  Dr.  Barton  who  took  much  pains  to  accn- 
muiate  a  history  of  all  southern  plants  for  the  completion  of  his  *'  CoUec- 
iion  Untards  a  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  Staiesy^  has  permitted  it  te 
escape  his  attention.  Elliott  in  his  Botany — Nuttal's  Genera,  and 
Wood  dc  Bache  in  their  Dispensatory — insert  it,  but  with  by  fitr  too 
limited  a  notice.  The  amount  of  information  derived  from  these  last 
named  authors  may  be  summed  up  in  what  we  find  at  page  687  of 
Wood  6l  Bache,  to  wit:  ^The  plant  grows  in  pine  barrens,  mrni  Vir- 
ginia to  Florida,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  When  wounded  it  emits 
m  milky  juice.     The  root,  which  is  the  part  used,  is  large,  thick  and 

♦  The  only  monograph  concerning  this  plant  which  I  have  ever  seen  was 
an  inaugural  tiiesis  written  by  a  ffradaate  of  the  Charleston  Medical  ccrflese, 
and  can  be  found  among  the  boand  manuseripta  deposited  in  the  library  of  Sie 
Medieal'society  of  that  city.  It  evinced  a  caiefol  research,  and  deserves  pah* 
Ucation.    I  think  the  author's  name  was  Prioleao. 
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woody.  We  are  not  aoquahded  tcith  Us  p^^edse  pr0pertk»,  but  under- 
stand that  it  is  much  employed  in  the  Southern  states.  It  is  said  to  be 
purgative  aad  alterative,  and  probablj  to  possess  more  or  loss  of  the 
acr^  quality  common  to  the  Eupkorbiacem.  It  is  used  in  lues  venereOj 
o&jftiUEto  cutaneous  affections  and  other  complaints  which  are  usually 
treated  with  Sarsaparllla." 

This  is  historically  true,  and  perhaps  all  that  could  have  been  said  by 
those  whose  allotted  labour  and  researches  were  thus  circumscribed  by 
the  inattention  to  which  the  curative  virtues  of  the  plant  has  been 
doomed  by  those  who,  living  within  its  reach,  were  called  upon  fur  more 
extended  investigations. 

Thflk  earliest  direct  knowledge  I  have  of  its  being  brought  into  use  at 
the  South,  was  communicated  to  me  by  my  friend  Dr.  Thos.  Y.  Simons, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  a  letter  received  from  him  in  1834,  ho  refers 
to  its  having  been  adopted  in  hospital  practice  according  to  the  recipe 
established  by  himself.  This  assertion  however  must  not  be  understood 
to  interfere  with  the  claims  of  any  other  practitioner — but  none  such  are 
within  my  reach.*  At  the  time  alluded  to,  I  resided  in  Georgetown, 
S.  C,  and  my  attention  was  at  once  directed  to  the  successful  prescrip. 
lions  of  an  old  negro^  who  fi)r  many  years  had  engrossed  the  practice  of 
the  neighbouring  plantations  and  of  this  town  in  venereal  cases,  much 
to  tho  curtailment  of  the  fees  of  regular  practitioners.  The  secret  of 
his  remedy  was  of  course  religiously  guarded— no  bribe  or  entreaties 
availed  to  dispossess  him  of  it  Chance,  however,  favoured  my  curiosity, 
and  riding  through  the  woods  on  a  professional  visit,  I  overtook  the  old 
man,  with  mattock  and  spade  so  busily  engaged  that  I  advanced  •  upon 
him  before  he  could  avoid  my  inquiry.  I  found  him  gathering  large 
sacksful  of  the  SttUingia — and  he  surrendered  at  discretion. 

I  immediately  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  plants  and 
continued  to  use  it  without  hesitation  while  I  remained  in  the  State. 

I  have  been  unable  to  disco^'Br  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mobile, 
bat  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  is  not  foreign  to  the  soil,  it  being  indigen* 
ous  to  all  analogous  localities. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  its  effects,  sufficiently  so,  indeed,  to  continue 
it  among  my  standard  prescriptions— «nd  disclaiming  all  pretensions  of 
Tanking  it  among  the  Panaceas^  I  will,  if  your  pages  are  not  beClc<r 
pre-ooOTpied,  subnut  to  your  readers  a  few  cases  selected  ftem  my  rae« 
moranda.  I  regard  it  as  eminently  entitled  to  a  high  rank  among  our 
bMt  atteratives,  and  as  such  I  have  ordinarily  used  it,  and  freqnenUy  as 
an  acgonct  to  other  remedies  of  like  character  as  well  as  to  mediciiidrs 
differing  from  it  in  their  tendencies. 

*  Since  writing  this  article  i  diseovto  that  Dr.  Frost,  of  the  South  CaroHna 
Medical  college,  refers  to  this  plant  in  his  Syllabus.  He  conjoins  its  use  with 
that  of  the  SaasapariUa.  From  his  remarks,  however,  1  infer  that  the  Profes- 
sor ascribes  the  efficacy  of  the  prescription  to  the  virtues  of  the  Sarssmarilla--- 
wherein  we  differ,  because  I  obtained  iiifluenocs  by  means  of  the  StiUingia 
which  were  not  derivable  from  the  use  cf  the  Sarsaparilla  either  alone,  or  in 
combination  with  other  approved  medicines.    Besides,  the  StiUingia  used  in 

Swdcr  or  tinct  has  been  equally  effective  when  uncombined.    Dr.  W.  G. 
amsay,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  is  said  also  to  have  prescribed  it  successfully  in 
the  Marine  hospital  of  that  city. 
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Cask  Ist:  Secondary  SyphUis* — MyitiUa,  a  free  coloured  woman, 
aged  34,  of  scrofuloua  temperament,  mother  of  sevend  children,  consults 
me  for  the  following  symptoms :  ulceration  of  the  throat  and  posterior 
nares ;  entire  loss  of  velum  pendulum  palati ;  partial  loss  of  bones  <^ 
the  palate ;  mercurial  erythema  of  the  remainder ;  great  dissonance  in 
speech ;  ulceration  and  partial  desiruction  of  upper  and  lower  turbinated 
bones  of  the  nose;  excessively  fistid  and  sanious  discharge  from  the 
nostrils ;  emaciation;  rheumatic  affections  of  the  limbs  and  pain  in  the 
frontal  sinus ;  strength  and  appetite  greatly  impaired. 
9  Rad.  Stillingiae  Sylvaticse  i  incis : 
Rad.  Sarsaparill.  ^      oa    3  iij, 

Fol.  Sonne  3  ij, 

Aq«  fontan.  3  xxxij. 

Coquo  usque  ad  3  xvi»  Cola.  Sumat  3ij  dulcific.  com  mell.  opt.  ter 
in  die.* 

Inject  the  nostrils  and  wash  the  ulcerated  parts  frequently  with  the 
following  wash : 

Chlor.  calc.    3]. 
Aq.  fontan.    3  ij. 

By  a  steady  perseverance  in  this  plan,  she  left  me  greatly  improved 
in  health  and  strength,  with  a  sound  condition  of  the  diseased  parts. 

Cask  2d:  Secondary  Syphilis, -^Mai^a^  a  coloured  girl.  Throat 
and  nose  implicated,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  the  preceding  case.  She 
was  put  on  the  use  of  the  StiUingioj  and  as  her  symptoms  were  more  re- 
cent, I  conjoined  the  use  of  Van  Swieten's  pills  of  Oxymur.  Hyd*  et 
Mur.  ammonia^  aa  i  gr.  three  times  a  day.    She  was  discharged  cured* 

Cask  8d :  Secondary  Syphilis. — G.  W.  T.  Rheumatic  pains ;  nodes 
on  tibia  and  humerus ;  nocturnal  pains,  distressing;  daily  exacerbations 
of  fever;  appetite  lost;  health  and  strength  rapidly  declining;  bubo  not 
yet  cicatrized,  dischai^  sanious.  Prescribed  SHUingiot  oocasionalhr 
interposing  Dover's  powder  at  night,  and  black  wash  to  Uie  bubo.  Cured. 

Cask  4th :  Primary  SyphUis, — Sarah.  Chancres,  and  great  Irrita- 
tion of  external  labia.  Prescribed  DecocL  StillingUB^  Van  Swieten*s 
pills,  black  wash  to  chancres.     Cured. 

Cask  5th:  Congenital  Syphilis. — ^Mary,  aged  6  months,  bom  of  a 
mother  who,  during  gestation,  had  been  infected  by  her  husband.  The 
case  was  well  defined  by  extensive  crops  of  syphilitic  eruptions  on  the 
genitals  and  gluteal  muscles,  with  occasional  patches  on  the  loins,  thigiw 
and  back.  Great  emaciation,  skin  wrinkled  and  capable  of  being 
wrapped  around  its  limbs. 

9     Oxymur.  Hydrar.,  grs.  ij. 
Brandy  I  i. 

Dose :  one  drop  in  a  tea-spoonfiil  of  sweetened  water,  three  times  daily 
—the  dose  gradually  increased  to  three  drops.  DeoocL  S^UUngisB^  ac- 
cording to  preceding  formula,  one  tea-spoonjul  sweetened  with  h<meT 
tiiree  times  a  day.  Perfectly  cured,  widi  rapid  amendment  of  health 
and  flesh.  N.B.— During  this  course  I  also  prescribed  for  the  mother 
the  powdered  SUUingia^  grs.  x  three  times  a  day,  although  she  had  been 
free  from  the  disease  long  since. 

*  This  is  the  formula  adopted  by  Dr.  Simons. 
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Casb  (1th:  Msreuriai  Erythema. — ^W.  W.  D.,  aged  22,  consulted  me 
for  an  afiection  of  his  throat.  On  a  visit  firom  home  he  contracted  go- 
Murrhea.  A  phjsician^gave  him  pills  for  several  weeks,  T^hich,  he  sajs 
salivated  him  to  excess.  Examination  of  his  throat  displayed  a  high 
state  of  erythematous  inflammation,  invohrittg  the  whole  of  the  soft 
palate,  the  velum  and  the  tonsils,  accompanied  with  papular  eruptions. 
His  voice  was  considerably  a^cted  and  he  suffered  severely  from  mer- 
curial rheumatism.  He  had  not  been  tainted  with  lues  at  any  period 
of  his  life.  I  prescribed  the  preparation  of  Stillingia,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  week  he  left  me  for  his  home,  nearly  as  weU  as  he  ever  was.  I, 
however,  provided  him  with  a  supply  of  the  remedy  to  be  continued  on 
his  arrival  at  home.  I  shortly  after  deceived  a  letter  assuring  me  of 
his  perfect  recovery. 

Case  7th :  Chronic  hepatitis — Enlargement  of  spleen^  toith  icteric 
eymptams, — ^J.  W.,  aged  40,  of  bilious  temperament,  had  been  subject 
to  repeated  attacks  af  autumnal  bilious  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers 
of  our  rice  districts.  His  treatment  being  usually  of  a  domestic  nature, 
was  consequently  irregular  and  imperfect.  He  consulted  me  under  the 
following  circumstances :  chronic  enlargement-  of  the  spleen,  sallow 
complexion,  jaundiced  suffusion  of  adnata  of  the  eyes,  cachectic  dla'the- 
sis,  loss  of  appetite,  impaired  digestion,  much  harrassed  with  eructa- 
tions, bowels  irregular,  alvine  dejections  sometimes  pasty  and  lead 
coloured,  at  other  times  clay  coloured,  passive  cpistaxis,  gums  spungy, 
breath  fcBtid. 

9     Mass  Hydrarg.,  grs.  v,  quaque  noct.  Sta. 
Decoct.  Stillinglse,   S  ij  ter  in  die. 

Under  this  treatment  he  was  entirely  restored  in  four  we^s,  with  the 
exception  of  the  splenic  engorgement  which  was  of  long  standing* 

Casb  8th  :  J.  M.  L. — Consulted  me  on  account  of  a  tumour,  which 
his  attending  physician  had  told  him  was  a  dislocation  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage!  The  tumour  was  the  size  of  a  small  billiard  ball,  situated 
under  the  skin,  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 
It  had  the  feel  of  a  steatomatons  tumour,  was  slightly  moveable,  gav^ 
great  pain  on  pressure  and  when  the  body  was  bent.  It  was  particu- 
larly uncomfortable  offer  afuU  meal  and  during  digestion.  Its  growth 
had  been  rapid.  His  complexion  bilious ;  bowels  JuihituaUy  costive 
rarely  having  an  evacuation  oftener  than  once  in  eight  days ;  appetite 
morbid ;  palpitatio  cordis  especially  urgent  during  digestion,  and  usually 
troublesome  when  taking  exercise. 

Treatment :  I  cupped  him  over  the  tumour  and  applied  the  tartarized 
ointment  to  pustulation.  He  was  ordered  5  grs.  of  blue  mass  every  al- 
ternate night,  followed  the  next  morning  by  a  saline  aperient.  This 
course  did  not  effect  a  disappearance  nor  even  a  diminution  of  the  tu- 
mour.    I  resorted  to  the  Decoct,  StiUingue^  continuing  the  blue  mass. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  there  was  an  evident  decrease  of  the 
tumour,  with  melioTation  of  all  the  other  symptoms — and  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  his  bowels  were  brought  to  a  normal  periodical 
condition.  By  a  perseverance  for  six  weeks  the  tumour  gradually 
disappeared  and  he  never  was  troubled  with  it  up  to  the  time  of  my  de- 
parture from  the  State. — 
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Ca8B  9th:  Hemorrhaa  Petechudis. —  A.  C,  a  coMt  captain  of  ir- 
regular and  intemperato  habits,  subject  to  frequent  attacks  <^  acute, 
superrening  upon  chronic,  hepatitis,  sent  for  me.  I  found  him  labor- 
ing under  the  disease  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph.  He  had  been  up.  the 
river  for  his  load,  and  being  detained  by  adverse  winds,  he  indulged 
daily  in  drinking  freely,  particularly  of  porter.  He  was  seized  widi 
chilliness  followed  by  fever,  which  continued  high  and  unintennittingly 
upon  him  for  three  days,  without  medicine  or  medical  assistance.  'Die 
wind  becoming  fair,  he  returned  to  Georgetown.  While  oh  the  passage, 
he  discovered  that  his  body  generally,  but  more  especially  his  arms, 
legs  and  feet  were  covered  with  what  he  supposed  to  be  flea  bits.'  His 
gums  were  much  ecchymosed  and  spongy,  as  also  the  roof  of  his  mouth 
both  discharging  blood  freely.  Complexion  thoroughly  jaundiced,  difi- 
cult  respiration,  pulse  fuUf  strong  and  quick^  not  compressible.  Head- 
ache— Eyes  turgid.  Alvine  discharges  dark,  pitchy,  tenacious  and 
scanty. 

Treatment :  V.  S.,  S  xvi.     Cathartic  of  Calomel  and  Jalap. 

2d  day : — ^Powder  had  operated  freely,  but  character  of  the  evacuations 
not  yet  changed ;  pulse  sofler  and  more  slow ;  petechias  still  abundant ; 
gums  hemorrhagic ;  sensations  of  ^intiness,  or  rather  oppression,  through 
the  past  night;  pain  of  right  hypochondrium  when  pressed.*— Repeat 
the  cathartic.     Habt.  haust,  acid  nitric. 

3d  day: — Much  improved  in  general;  petechise  still  out.  Complains 
of  much  pains  in  the  gums,  and  I  distinguish  very  unequivocal  mercu- 
rial fcBtor.  Upon  rigid  enquiry  I  find  he  had  been  taken  freely  of  calo- 
mel previous  to  his  attack  while  upon  the  river. — Continue  haust,  acid 
nitric  and  observe  caution,  as  the  weather  was  very  cold  and  damp. 

4th  day  r — Much  worse.  Contrary  to  orders  he  had  gone  into  his 
garden  in  thin  slippers  and  occupied  himself  in  trimming  a  grape  arbour. 
Profuse  salivation,  accompanied  with  increased  hemorrhagy  from  gums 
and  slight  flow  from  the  legs. — Great  mercurial  erethism ;  face  swollen 
and  painful;  astringent  and  demulcent  gai^les  allayed  the  suflering, 
and  I  then  commenced  with  the  Decoct,  StiUingus  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding formulae,  in  addition  to  which  I  prescribed  Scruple  doses  of  iBaf. 
taraxaci  three  times  a  day.  The  effects  were  obvious  in  a  few  days. 
The  petechiae  &ded  and  gradually  disappeared ;  the  liver  resumed  its 
healthy  action;  the  evacuations  assumed  a  natural  character;  the  gums 
ceased  to  bleed  and  he  was  at  his  business  in  a  fortnight  after. 

The  proceeding  cases  are  selected  from  among  odiers  uid  are  suffi- 
cient to  exhibit  the  various  conditions  of  the  system  to  which  the  remedy 
is  applicable.  It  is  not  infallible.  What  medicine  is  or  ever  has  been  ? 
But  if  we  possess  within  our  immediate  reach  a  valuable  agent,  by 
whose  means  human  suffering  can  be  abridged,  and  those  sufferings 
appertaining  to  the  most  dire^  and  desolating  *'  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,  '*  we  are  inexcusably  responsible  to  the  hi^  and  solenm  obligations 
we  assume  as  medical  men,  if  we  permit  this,  or  any  other  means  of 
alleviation  to  remain  unnoticed  and  untried. 
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V. — Case  of  M,  unreduced  luxation  of  both  Radii^  hackwards^  with 
bony  union  of  the  Radius  and  Ulna ;  observed  in  the  dead  subject. 
By  R.  J.  Fahquhassoit,  H.Y.,  M.D. 

In  a  post-moitem  examination  of  the  body  of  a  German,  »t  24,  dead 
of  typhoid  fever,  attention  was  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  elbow 
joints,  by  a  marked  prominence  of  both  externa)  condyles,  with  the  fore- 
arm on  each  side  fixed  in  a  state  of  extreme  pronation,  the  back  of 
die  hand  corresponding  to  the  front  of  the  elbow  joint  Flexion  was 
perfect,  but  complete  extension  of  the  arms  into  a  straight  line  was  im- 
possible. On  one  side,  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  were  dislocated, 
fermiog,  by  their  union,  irregular  angular  lines,  accompanied  by  large 
cicatrices.  Upon  dissection,  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  fere-arm  were 
found  well  dereloped,  their  direction  and  relative  position  being,  how- 
ever, considerably  altered;  the  insertions  of  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti 
and  brachialis  intemus  were  in  immediate  contact ;  the  pronator  qna- 
dratus  was  as  large  as  usual.  The  interosseous  space  and  membrane 
were  preserved,  being  even  more  extended  than  normal ;  this  appeared 
to  be  brought  about  by  the  arched  form  of  the  radius,  the  ulna  retaining 
its  straight  direction.  Upon  opening  the  joint,  no  marks  of  laceration 
of  the  general  capsular  ligament  .were  apparent ;  the  head  of  the  radius 
was  found  behind  the  external  condyle,  lodged  in  the  inter-space 
between  the  olecranon  and  coracoid  portions  of  ue  great  sigmoid  cavity; 
the  head  of  the  bone  was  flattened,  and  increased  in  breadth,  being 
covered  by  a  fibrous  substance,  perhaps  the  remains  of  the  orbicular 
ligament.  The  altered  head  of  the  radius  formed  with  the  great  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  ulna,  a  common  articulating  sur&ce,  upon  which  the  troch- 
lea of  the  humerus  moved  in  flexion  and  extension.  Appearances  almost 
preoisely  similar  were  presented  in  the  dissection  of  the  other  elbow 
joint.  A  portion  of  the  head  of  the  radius  on  one  side^  together  with 
part  of  the  articular  surfece  of  the  humerus,  had  a  reddish  or  flpsh  color, 
and  a  diaphanous  appearance.  Upon  making  a  section  of  these  parts 
with  a  scalpel,  (which  was  easily  done),  there  was  found  within  a  soft 
and  thin  shell  of  bone,  a  delicate  areolar  structure,  filled  with  a  homo- 
geneous substance  of  a  dark-red  color,  transparent,  and  much  lesem- 
bling  jelly*  The  structure  in  the  condyles  of  the  other  humerus  was 
similar,  with  a  thicker  coat  of  cartilage  and  bone  externally,  and  matter 
of  a  lighter  color  within. 

Upon  a  removal  of  the  soft  parts  by  maceration,  the  radius  was  found 
united  to  the  ulna  by  bony  anchylosis,  from  the  neck  down,  one-fourth 
ot  its  whole  length :  the  articular  suiiace  of  the  head  i3^  the  radius  had 
escaped  this  bony  union  almost  entirely.  The  bones  of  the  fore-ami, 
taken  as  a  whole,  are  appreciably  shortened,  but  the  radius  is  elongated 
by  an  inch  or  more ;  the  head  of  the  bone  being  above  its  normal  situa- 
tion, while  the  wrist-joint  preserves  its  usual  transverse  direction.  The 
radius  has  a  decided  curve  forward,  while  the  humerus  is  bent  inwards 
in  its  lower  third,  and  is  obviously  larger  than  it  should  be.  That  this 
abnormal  state  of  the  parts  concerned  in  the  elbow  joint  was  of  long 
standing,  will  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt :  the  great  change  in  the  form 
of  the  head  of  the  radius,  the  imperfect  development  of  the  bones  of  the 
lbre-anfl|  the  bony  union,  the  return  of  the  soft  parts  about  the  jomt  to 
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a  healthy  state,  all  seem  to  point  to  childhood  as  the  period  when  the 
change  occurred.  The  idea  of  its  beiag  a  congenital  deformity  appears 
inadmissible,  from  the  following  fact,  viz.,  that  the  portion  of  the  head 
of  the  radius,  which  at  t^e  time  of  death  formed  no  part  of  the  joint,  had 
a  smooth  articular  surfiice,  covered  with  cartilage.  Again :  the  cica- 
trices, dec,  about  the  hand  would  incline  us  to  the  opinion  of  its  having 
been  the  result  of  mechanical  violence.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  be 
taken,  it  presents  the  case  in  a  very  interesting  light,  viz.,  that  of  a  dis. 
location  of  both  radii  backwards,  produced  by  eztemai  causes,  and 
remaining  unreduced  for  a  series  of  years.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  never 
saw  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  radius  backward  but  once,  and  then  in 
the  dead  subject,  an  account  of  which,  together  with  a  drawing,  is  given 
in  his  work  on  ^  Dislocations  and  Fractures ;"  other  sui^ons,  however, 
and  especially  among  the  French,  have  been  more  fortunate,  so  that, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  we  may  conclude,  in  the  words  of  an 
author,  that  this  luxation,  *^  though  it  may  be  rare,  has  nevertheless  been 
observed  several  times.'"**  A  luxation  of  both  radial  bones  backward 
is  a  much  rarer  case,  such  a  one  is  mentioned  by  Professor  Gibson,  in 
his  work  on  Surgery. 

But,  in  opposition  to  this  view,  several  reasons  of  considerable  force 
may  be  adduced :  1st,  the  well-know»  effects  of  rickets  in  producing 
distortion  of  the  bones,  amounting,  in  many  instances,  even  to  complete 
dislocation  of  their  articular  extremities :  now,  the  appearances  of  the 
heads  of  the  bones,  in  this  case,  were  exactly  those  described  as  cha- 
racteristic of  this  disease ;  f  2d,  the  extreme  rarity  of  such  an  accident 
is,  in  a  doubtful  case,  good  presumptive  evidence  against  its  occurrence ; 
3d,  the  analogy  of  this  case  with  others  detailed  by  authors,  as  un- 
doubtedly resulting  from  rickets.  A  case  given  by  Professor  Cooper,  in 
his  **  Elements  of  Surgery,"  nearly  resembles  the  one  in  question : 
'*  There  if,  in  the  mv^eum  of  University  College^  a  humerus  that  has  been 
twisted  by  the  action  of  the  muscles^  in  consequence  of  which  the  ulna 
has  been  moved  partly  into  the  place  of  the  radiusy  and  th»  radius  diS' 
placed.  The  upper  head  of  the  latter  bone^  no  longer  having  the  hume* 
rus  to  play  upon^  is  elongated  and  altered  in  shape.''*  In  the  present 
instance,  though  we  have  the  head  of  the  radius  *^  elongated  and  altered 
in  shape,"  yet  it  is  still  in  contact  with  and  ^  plays  upon  "  the  external 
portion  of  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  the  anterior  part  of  the  head, 
however,  and  not  the  superior,  as  in  the  normal  state,  being  in  contact. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  would,  perhaps,  be  warranted  in  suggesting,  as 
most  probable,  the  opinion,  that  the  luxation  was  the  result  of  external 
violence,  its  effects  being  modified  by  concomitant  or  subsequent  disease 
of  the  bones. 

♦  Sansen — Nouveaux  Elemens  de  Pathologje  Medico-Chirurgicale. 

f  Stanley,  as  quoted  in  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,  article,  "Rickets." 
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VI.— O/i  (he  Use  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine.     By  J.  B.  Wilkinson,  M.D., 

of  Louisiana. 

Messrs,  Editors :  The  several  articles  published  in  yoOr  journal  upon 
the  subject  of  Quinine  have  attracted  much  attention,  and  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion  respecting  the  modus  operandi  of  that  medicine, 
and  of  the  most  advantageous  method  of  exhibiting  it.  A  free  and  un- 
biassed  opinion  upon  this  subject  is  much  to  be  desired ;  for  the  mind  of 
the  enthusiast,  although  keenly  sensitive  to  imputed  error,  in  the  ardor 
of  pursuit  may  be  led  astray,  and  thus  defeat  the  object  for  which  he 
contends.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  positively  the  rationality  of  the  views 
expressed  by  the  preceding  contributors  to  your  journal  upon  this  ques- 
tion, but  to  examine  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  the  course  recom- 
mended and  pursued  by  them.  From  the  large  quantities  of  bark  now 
used  to  fefiect  what  was  formerly  accomplished  by  smaller  doses,  appa- 
rently establishes,  either  that  the  physical  constitution  of  man  is  modi- 
fied, or  that  the  bark  is  greatly  adulterated.  The  facility  of  detecting 
the  latter  by  chemical  analysis,  would  prevent  the  imposition ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  human  system  is  regulated  by  the  same  forces,  influenced 
in  a  similar  manner  by  similar  substances,  as  in  former  days,  and  pre- 
senting external  evidence  of  similar  mechanism,  indicates  that  no  mate- 
rial change  has  taken  place  in  its  constitution.  How  happens  it,  that 
the  virtues  of  this  medicine  should  have  been  discovered  so  many  years 
ago, — had  the  necessity  existed  of  giving  its  active  principle  in  such 
large  doses?  The  best  bark  yields  about  2  per  centum,  making  the 
quantity,  as  formerly  given  in  the  crude  state,  about  10  grains  quinine, 
during  the  apyrexia ;  in  this  state,  too,  less  soluble,  and  consequently 
endowed  with  less  energy  than  the  sulphate  quinine.  Yet  we  find  that, 
in  the  records  of  medicine,  it  is  adduced  as  an  agent  of  great  virtue  and 
power,  obtaining  the  reputation  even  of  a  charmed  powder.  In  the 
Eastern  Continent,  where  it  was  first  extensively  used  in  fevers,  we 
hear  its  praises  as  much  sung  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  Lind, 
Clarke,  and  Balfour,  each  and  all  attest  its  virtues  in  fevers,  intermittent 
and  remittent,  yet  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  ever  gave  as  much 
as  twenty  grains  quinine  at  any  one  time.  Johnson  states,  that  in  the 
ascent  of  the  Bocca  Tigris  by  the  British,  intermittent  fevers  prevailed 
very  extensively,  thirty  and  forty  patients  coming  in  daily,  and  that  the 
use  of  the  bark  in  the  ordinary  quantity  was  entirely  successful.  We 
also  know  that  the  Jesuits,  who  first  made  known  this  remedy,  and  who 
at  one  time  possessed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  its  use,  obtaineii  great 
repute  in  the  cure  of  fevers :  they  also  used  it  in  the  crude  state,  and 
consequently  could  not  have  given  the  active  principle  in  large  doses. 
The  quantity  of  quinine  now  given  is,  no  doubt,  oflen  much  more  than 
is  necessary.  In  the  last  three  years,  during  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn,  I  have  treated  successfully  between  600  and  700  cases  of  inter- 
mittent fover,  embracing  every  variety  of  form,  from  the  simplest  grade^ 
to  those  cases  where  complete  stupor  and  insensibility  ware  co-existent, 
and  succeeded  to  the  cold  stage,  and  those  cases  in  which  the  paroxysm 
wa«  ushered  in  by  symptoms  and  appearance  so  similar  to  those  indi- 
cative of  cholera  morbus,  that  unless  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
case,  an  observer  would  have  declared  them  cases  of  the  latter  disease. 
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I  have  likewise  had  my  fatal  cases,  probably,  however,  not  exceeding  in 
ratio  the  number  occurring  in  the  practice  of  those  who  advocate  the 
ultra  quinine  treatment. 

I  treated  the  above  cases,  almost  in  every  instance,  with  quinine,  and 
occasionally,  when  the  quinine  could  not  be  obtained,  with  the  bark  in 
substance,  or  a  combination  of  the  bark  and  snake  root.  Generally,  the 
quinine  was  preceded  by  other  remedies ;  sometimes,  a  combination  of 
quinine  and  some  of  these  remedies,  and  occasionally  the  quinine  wns 
used  at  once,  and  alone.  The  quantity  given  never  exceeded  Ibity 
grains  in  twelve  hours;  generally,  twenty  grains  in  the  same  time 
answered  every  purpose.  The  doses  varied  from  three  to  ten  grains ; 
rarely,  however,  as  much  as  the  latter :  the  usual  prescription  was  fiwr 
or  five  grains  every  three  hours. 

The  best  period  to  administer  the  quinine  is,  without  doubt,  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  decline  or  abatement  of  the  paroxysm,  and  at 
intervals  during  the  intermission  or  remission.  In  the  Blackly  Hospi* 
tal,  Philadelphia,  it  was  usual,  at  one  time,  to  give  ten  grains  of  quinine 
with  twenty.five  drops  of  laudanum,  about  an  hour  before  the  expected 
occurrence  of  the  chill.  Impressed  fiivorably  with  this  method,  from 
witnessing  its  operation  at  that  institution,  I  tried  it  in  my  own  practice, 
but  have  ^und  it  much  less  successful  than  when  the  remedy  was  given 
directly  after  the  subsidence  of  the  paroxysm,  and  during  the  intermis- 
sion. It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  chill  or  fever  to  return  at  the  first 
accustomed  period  afler  the  exhibition  of  the  quinine ;  but  it  more 
rarely  happens  that  a  second  accession  occurs ;  showing,  that  the  medi* 
cine  required  a  greater  length  of  time  to  affect  the  system-;  and  hence 
this  is  proof  that  the  administration  of  the  medicine  immediately  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  fever  is  the  best  period  for  its  use.  How  fire- 
quently  do  you  see  buzzing  in  the  ears,  dizziness,  &c.,  take  place  after 
giving  tho  quinine,  without  arresting  the  chill !  Now,  if  these  are  the 
epecific  effects  of  the  quinine,  why  is  not  the  paroxysm  prevented  ? 

The  question  that  next  arises  is,  can  quinine  be  given  with  safety  or 
advantage  at  any  other  stage  of  fever  than  during  the  apyrexia  ?  Many 
individuals,  at  the  head  o£  whom  is  Dr.  Dudley,  of  Kentucky,  censure 
ihe  praistice  of  using  quinine  at  any  other  period  than  during  the  inter* 
mission  of  fever ;  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  it  may  be  used  with 
advantage  frequently  in  the  other  stages,  but  that  proper  judgment  and 
discrimination  are  required,  to  know  when  it  may  be  safely  and  judi- 
ciously given.  In  the  hot  stage  of  fever,  when  a  very  short  intermission 
or  remission  is  expected,  or  a  violent  exacerbation  is  anticipated  at  the 
succeeding  paroxysm,  quinine  may  and  should  be  given.  Preliminary 
measures  should,  however,  be  always  taken,  to  obviate,  as  fer  as  possi- 
ble, any  hurtful  tendency  that  it  might  at  the  time  exert :  these  precau- 
tionary steps  are  all  such  as  reduce  excitement,  and  counteract  local 
hyperoemia.  In  this,  too,  we  are  seconded  by  those  who  give  quinine 
in  large  doses,  since  they  advise  antt-phlogistic  measures,  pursuant  to 
the  administration  of  the  sedative  doses  of  quinine.  I  have  undoubtedly 
seen  evil  effects  result  from  the  use  of  quinine  in  the  period  of  excite* 
ment,  and  believe,  too,  that  they  were  induced  by  its  stimulating  pco* 
perties;  consequently,  I  must  deprecate  its  constant  employment  in 
fevers  without  regard  to  the  period,  or  other  concomitant  circumstanees* 
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In  the  cold  stage,  I  have  frequentlj  given  it,  'without,  apparently,  any 
decided  action.  When  it  is  given,  in  Uiis  case,  to  counteract  depression, 
ammonia,  camphor,  and  warm  drinks,  are  decidedly  better. 

Associated  with  the  anti.periodic  property  of  quinine,  it  possesses 
diaphoretic  properties,  which  latter,  no  doafot,  enhance  its  value  as' a 
febrifuge.  It  does  not,  probably  exert  an  immediate  action  on  the 
cutaneous  vessels,  but  possibly,  in  overcoming  the  diseased  action, 
establishes  indirectly  the  secernent  function.  By  combination  with 
diaphoretic  medicines,  we  may  frequently  improve  this  property  of  qui- 
nine :  where  ^gastro-enteric  symptoms  did  not  forbid,  I  have  given  it  in 
coiyunction  with  the  nitrate  of  potash,  with  the  effect  of  increasing  dia- 
phoresis,  and  of  lessening  arterial  action.  We  have  heard  much  of 
quinine  in  yellow  fever ;  but,  from  the  expression  of  conflicting  opin- 
i<ms  upon  this  subject,  the  medical  world  has  derived  no  positive  advan- 
tage. Dr.  Mackie,  who  originated  the  practice  in  New  Orleans,  sub*, 
•ecpiently  stated,  that  it  was  a  remedy  of  doubtful  efficacy.  Dr.  Stone, 
of  Woodville,  Mississippi,  says  that,  in  the  epidemic  that  raged  in  that 
village  in  1844,  the  emplojrment  of  quinine  was  attended  with  the  most 
destructive  consequences.  I  have  been  told^  by  the  highly  intelligent 
house  surgeon  of  the  Charity  Hospital  (Dr.  Wederstrandt),  that  this 
mnedy,  in  the  epidemic  that  occuried  two  years  ago  in  New  Orleans^ 
met  with  signal  fitilure.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  account  of  the  Bengal 
fever,  and  of  the  Batavian  fever,  says,  that  the  use  of  the  bark  was  veiy 
detrimentaL  The  weight  of  testimony  on  both  sides  is  very  respectable^ 
however,  and  we  must  attribute  the  success  or  feiluie  of  the  remedy  in 
this  disease  to  the  aspect  or  type  the  fever  assumed.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped,  that  as  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  is  so  engaged  with 
the  action  of  this  medicine,  in  a  few  years  something  definite  will^be 
established. 

Is  the  exhibition  of  quimne,  in  laige  doses,  attended  with  hazard  ? 

Of  the  feet,  that  fetal  effects  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  quinine  in 
large  doses,  we  have  irrefragable  testimony.  Besides  the  occurrence 
of  cases  in  this  country,  the  reports  of  physicians  in  Paris,  who,  a  few 
years  since,  treated  rheumatism  with  large  doses  of  quinine,  make  men- 
tic^  of  frequent  deaths  occasioned  by  this  method.  I  have  witnessed 
bad  efiects  in  several  instances,  which  were  clearly  demonstrable  to  the 
action  of  quinine.    In  one  case,  during  the  autumn  of  1843, 1  was  called 

to  see  a  patient,  Mrs.  B ^  who  was  affected  with  ague  and  fever* 

She  was  a  woman  of  good  constitution,  and  had  usually  enjoyed  ^good 
health.  As  the  chill  occurred  late  in  the  day,  I  requested  her  to  take 
quinine  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  and  at  intervals  during  the* 
day,  stating  the  quantity  and  period  at  which  it  was  to  be  taken.  I  left 
her  walking  about  the  house,  apparently  very  little  indisposed.  Early 
on  the  following  day,  I  was  sent  for  to  see  Mrs.  B.,  and  upon  mv  arrival 
feund  her  in  convulsions — insensible,  with  a  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  cool 
skin,  and  pale  face.  She  continued .  in  this  condition  about  half  an 
hour,  and  expired.  Upon  inquiry,  I  learned  from  her  daughter  that  sh^ 
arose  early  in  the  morning,  expressed  herself  quite  well,  and  said  that 
she  would  take  all  the  quinine  at  one  dose,  but  without  weighing  it ; 
took  out  about  a  table-spoonfel  from  the  ounce  vial,  and,  mixing  it  with 
Water,  drank  the  whole :  she  then  remained  in  the  room  a  few  mo- 
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ments,  walked  out  into  the  yard,  and  fell  down  in  a  convulsion ;  dw 
tennination  of  her  life,  about  two  hours  after  she  fell  in  this  oonvulsioii* 
I  have  already  related.  The  inference  is  here,  plainly,  that  she  died 
from  the  efiects  of  the  quinine. 

Miss J  whom  I  attended  fer  chill  and  fever,  after  other  medicine, 

was  ordered  quinine.  On  my  visit  the  next  day,  I  found  she  had  suf- 
fered again  from  the  chill.  Her  mother  informed  me,  that  her  head 
had  been  so  much  affected  with  the  quinine,  that  she  had  been  com* 
polled  to  desist  from  its  use.  I  again  prescribed  the  quinine,  in  four- 
grain  doses.  After  taking  the  second  dose,  the  head  became  diziy"— 
ached  severely — roaring  in  her  ears  occurred,  and,  in  attempting  to 
walk  to  her  room,  she  fell  upon  the  ftopr.  I  reduced  the  dose,  and 
cured  her  without  the  reluMi  of  those  unpleasant  syn]|>toms.  Now,  with 
this  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  iUs  iiiedicin«|  might  not  convul- 
sions  or  insensibility  have  occurred  from  the  effect  of  ten  or  twen^ 
grains  of  the  sulphate.  I  attended  the  father  of  this  young  lady,  and 
found  his  head  so  much  affected  with  the  quinine,  that  I  was  compelled 
to  give  it  per  anum.  During  the  past  week,  I  attended  a  boy  aged 
about  15.  He  suftered  from  remittent  fever,  accompanied  with  some 
degree  of  pneumonia.  His  intellect  was  perfectly  clear.  I  gave  him 
a  combination  of  20  grs.  sulph.  quinine,  10  grs.  calomel,  10  of  ipecacu- 
anha, divided  into  four  doses.  During  the  night,  he  became  highly 
delirious,  attempted  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  had  high  fever.  I  then  die- 
continued  the  use  of  the  quinine  :  his  excitement  of  brain  subsided,  fever 
abated,  and  finally  recovered,  under  other  treatment. 

I  could  adduce  numerous  cases  illustrating  the  evil  effects  of  quinine, 
did  circumstances  require  it.  That  quinine  is  a  specific  for  fevers — 
will  destroy  a  fever,  as  an  alkali  does  an  acid,  as  some  writers  wish  us 
to  think,  I  do  not  believe ;  neither  do  I  believe  that  quinine  cures 
fevers,  l^  repairing  the  losses  occasioned  to  the  nervous  system  by  the 
poisonous  cause  of  fevers,  since  the  action  of  the  quinine  is  too  rapid  to 
admit  of  its  assimilation  by  the  vital  organism.  It  is  not  at  all  necos- 
saiy  to  employ  this  hypothesis  in  explanation  o^  its  modus  operandi.  It 
may  act  by  immediately  decomposing  or  neutralizing  the  malaria,  or 
whatever  we  may  consider  or  term  the  poison  which  generates  fever : 
thus,  the  antidotal  effects  of  ammonia  to  the  poison  of  serpents  and 
spiders,  may  be  considered  as  illustrative  of  its  action.  It  has  been 
obsen^ed,  that  it  is  a  medicine  whose  action  is  sui  generis^  altering  or 
modifying  the  vital  forces  in  a  peculiar  manner, 'which  tends  to  restore 
them  from  disease  to  health.  It  exercises  some  invisible,  inscrutable, 
mysterious  influence  on  the  human  system,  of  which  we  only  know  the 
result.  Nature  has  revealed  to  us,  probably,  all  that  is  worth  knowing ; 
and  the  means  by  which  this  is  achieved,  like  the  elementary  principle 
of  most  of  her  laws,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  forever  buried  in  oblivion. 
I  believe,  if  any  medicine  deserves  the  name  of  a  specific,  quinine  de- 
serves this  appellation  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  feirer. 

In  all  diseases  characterized  by  periodicity  of  type,  quinine  may  be 
used  to  advantage  in  some  stage  of  the  disease. 

With  proper  precaution,  quinine  may  be  used  in  every  stage  of  peri- 
odic fever  with  boiietit ;  but  cases  occur  in  which  iU  use  is  attended 
with  hazard  and  bad  consoquences  to  the  patient.     These  ill  efl«ct« 
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remit  firom  idiofljiicracy  of  teinpeiEnieBt ;  tomeliniesy  Smm- 
inapplicabiiity  to  tlie  diseftse  itselE 

Its  primitive  action  is  on  the  nervous  system ;  liaving  also  a  reflex 
action  on  the  aiterial  systom,  in  different  cases  producing  different  re- 
sults,    its  essential  action  in  Uie  cure  of  disease  is  entirely  unknown. 

In  tin  great  majcnrity  of  cases,  quinine,  given  in  moderate  doses,  will 
efieet  every  usefid  purpose,  and  without  hazard  to  the  patient ;  whereas, 
in  20,  80,  or  40-gnCin  doses,  although  generally  succes^l  in  its  opera* 
tion,  dangerous  and  sometiuies  fiital  consequences  occur. 

Its  vnkie  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  yellow  fever,  remains  yet  to  be 
proved. 

In  the  catalogue  of  medicines,  to  none  has  nature  assigned  greater 
virtues  than  to  die  substance  in  consideratton :  in  every  ramification  of 
the  civilized  world,  its  benign  influence  has  been  feh  and  acknowledged ; 
hinidreds  and  thousands  of  lives  which  would  have  been  sacrificed  to 
the  poisonous  exhalations  by  which  we  are  encompassed,  have,  by  its  . 
kindly  influence,  been  preserved.  All  previous  discoveries  registered 
in  the  annals  of  medicine,  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison  to  the 
great  boon  conferred  upon  humanity  in  the  discovery  of  this  magical 
substance.  The  country  which  we  live  in — the  great  South  and  West, 
teeming  with  human  inhabitants,  animated  by  manufectures,  enriched <- 
by  oMnnieroe,  and  smiling  in  agricultural  beauty,  owes  much  of  its 
prssperitf  to  this  simple  powder.  How  earnest,  then,  is  the  call  fer 
each  laborer  in  the  field  of  medicine,  to  co-operate  in  efibrts  to  eluci- 
date the  subtile  principles  which  regulate  the  perfect  action  of  this 
medicine,  and  to  reveal  to  the  world  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  value. 


VII. — A  Case  iUuslrative  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  NUrale.  of  Sd" 
ver  in  strong  solution,  in  Acute  Opthalmia.  By  O.  F.  Manson,  M.  D., 
North  Carolina. 

J.  N.,  fet.  40,  of  sound  constitution  aud  robust  frame,  had  been  suf- 
fering fer  two  days  from  an  eruption  of  large  pustules  over  the  scalp  and 
fine,  induced  by  eating  enormous  quantities  of  butter  of  which  he  was 
passionately  fond;  one  of  the  pustules  had  formed  near  the  maigin  of  the 
mferior  palpebra,  from  whence  the  inflammation  rapidly  extended  over 
the  whole  eye.  When  I  first  saw  him  he  was  sufiering  the  most  agon- 
ising pain,  the  pain  darting  '^through  his  eyes  and  through  his  head°'  as 
he  expressed  it,  and  of  such  intensity  as  to  elicit  loud  cries  from  the 
patient  every  minute,  the  darting  pain  being  paroxysmal.  The  eyelids 
wore  so  completely  closed  and  swollen  that  the  eyeball  could  not  be 
seen  by  attempting  to  open  them.  The  patient  had  high  fever,  hot,  dry 
skin,  fiirred  tongue  and  fixed  pain  in  the  forehead  and  temples.  I  ban- 
daged his  arm,  and  bled  him  upwards  of  two  pounds ;  when  sjrmptoms 
of  syncope  appearing  the  flow  of  blood  was  stopped;  at  bed  time,  seve- 
ral hours  alter,  20  grs.  of  calomel  were  exhibited,  to  be  followed  in  the 
monuBg  by  a  large  dose  of  Sulph.  Magnesia.  10  a*  h.  next  ftiorningt 
fever  has  abated  somewhat,  but  the  pain  and  inflammation  have  not 
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perceptiUy  declined;  eye  stiU  completely  closed,  and  caa  be  but  very 
slightly  separated  by  the  fingers.  Applied  30  leeches  in  tlie  eoune  ol' 
an  hour  (the  medicines  have  operated  well)  but  without  being  followed 
by  an  apparent  diminution  of  the  symptoms.  Pain  still  excnitiatipg, 
causing  the  patient  to  contort  his  whole  body ;  even  to  witaeas  the  agonj 
of  the  sufferer  was  painful  to  the  bystander.  All  must  owa  fvem  this 
imperfect  description,  that  this  was  a  case  of  the  most  aeute  charact<r> 
and  that  the  practice  adopted  was  well  calculated  to  relieve  it ;  but  I  mm 
very  certain  that  the  patient  was  suffering  as  greatly,  and  that  the  syraf»* 
ioms  of  inflammation  were  as  well  developed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  decline  in  the  general  exitcment,  as  they  were  before  the  treat* 
ment  was  had  recourse  to.  I  now  deteimined  on  ueiag  a  strong  eelu- 
tion  of  the  cau^ic,  and  mixed  10  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water;  Ibar  or 
five  drops  of  the  solution  were  introduced  into  the  external  comer  of  the 
eyelids,  the  patient  only  complaining  for  a  very  short  space  of  tian  of 
a  slight  smarting  sensation  which  could  not  properly  be  termed  pain. 
In  five  minuies  ^  patient  expressed  himself  relieved  ofpamy  and  after 
the  reapplication  of  the  colly rium  three  or  four  hours  afterwards,  the  pain 
entirely  subsided  to  return  no  more,  the  patient  falling  asleep  for  the  first 
time  in  50  or  60  hours.  Since  treating  this  case,  I  rely  upon  a  siroag 
solution  of  Lunar  Caustic  alone  in  the  treatment  of  acute  opthalmia. 
I  have  introduced  it  into,  the  eye  of  my  own  infant,  16  months  old,  and 
can  recommend  it  as  a  safe  and  effisctual  remedy ;  but  at  the  same  tiaie 
would  reprehend  a  weak  solution,  except  in  cases  of  a  chronic  charac- 
ter, in  which  I  have  found  it  more  useful  than  the  10  grs.  solution. 
Granville  Co.,  N.  C. 


VIII. — On  MagnetO'ElcctricUy,  as  a  Deritative  and  as  a  Parturient. 
By  Dr.  N.  Walkly. 

[A  Paper  read  before  tlie  Mobile  Medical  Society,  at  its  meeting  in  May,  1845.] 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  beneficial  effects  of 
Magneto -Electricity  as  a  deiivative,  in  certain  cases  of  cachexia  pecu- 
liar to  females,  dependent  usually  upon  uterine  derangement. 

In  cases  of  uterine  engorgement  or  displacement,  and  in  some  cases 
of  uterine  or  vaginal  leucorrhea,  we  meet  with  the  same  train  of  symp- 
toms, viz.,  pain  in  the  back  and  loins,  pain  in  the  side,  palpitatioasi 
difficulty  of  moving  the  lower  cxti*enilties,  d^c,  usually  accompanied  by 
depraved  appetite ;  and  if  her  circumstances  are  such  that  she  is  not 
compelled,  the  patient  will  omit  the  necessary  exercise  which  is  requi- 
site to  keep  up  the  circulation  in  the  extremities,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
her  limbs  will  become  atrophied  and  partially  paralyzed;  the  Uood 
which  should  have  supplied  the  lower  e}[tremities  is  withdrawn,  thereby 
increasing  the  visceral  engorgement. 

And  the  excess  of  nen'ous  action  which  would  have  Ijeen  ei^hausled 
by  the  proper  exercise,  now  exhausts  itself^  by  exciting  an  increased 
inflammation  of  the  uterus  or  its  appendages,  which,  iu  lui*n,  reacts  oa 


ilie  general  system^  d^nuigiag  iU  fonctions  of  nutrition^  producing  this 
caeliectic  state,  and  she  lingers  out  a  ndserable  existence,  or^goes  \uUi 
a  decline/  becomes  low-spirited -~  a  sympathetic,  dry,  hacking  cough 
sets  up.  She  cornmences  doctoring  for  consumption ;  confines  herself 
to  the  house ;  pustulates  her  chest  with  tartar  emetic,  and  uses  debili* 
fating  remedies,  until  her  system  is  reduced  to  a  state  suitable  to  the 
pffoductkm  of  tubercles,  and  finally  hectic  supervenes,  and  she  dies  of 
a  ooiuMHa|ition  of  her  own  cultivation. 

In  theee  cases,  taken  before  any  organic  change  of  structure  of  the 
fangs  has  taken  place,  I  have  found  raagaeto-electricity  to  be  a  valuable 
r^MRCtty* 

By  daily  passing  a  rapid  succession  of  shocks  through  the  limbs,  mus- 
cttlar  action  and  circulation  are  restored,  and  blood  necessary  to  supply 
this  circulation  is  wkUirawn  from  the  engorged  viscera. 

From  the  almost  immediate  relief  experienced  by  the  patient  of 
some  of  her  neuralgic  symptoms,  she  begins  to  hope  that  she  may  be 
cured,  and  usually  pins  her  fiiith  to  the  electrical  machine,  and  if  she  is 
eiurody  is  certain  that  the  electrical  machine  has  afi^ed  it. 

I  have  before  me  the  notes  of  a  case  in  point,  which  will  illustrate  the 
mode  of  api^ication  in  those  cases. 

Mass  M ,  of  bilious  nervous  temperament,  aged  18,  had  been  in 

a  bad  state  of  health  for  about  four  years ;  was  supposed,  by  her  firienda, 
to  be  dying  of  consumption.  I  found  her  very  much  emaciated ;  lips 
edoriess ;  had  been  confined  to  her  bed  ten  months.  She  complained 
of  chilly  sensation,  succeeded  by  flushing  several  times  a-day,  but  had 
no  aight-sweats,  or  apparent  perspiration  of  any  kind.  By  percussion 
and  auscultation,  no  lesion  of  the  lungs  could  be  detected.  She  com- 
|4ained  of  constant  pain  and  soreness  beneath  the  left  breast.  I  found 
a  tumor  occupying  the  right  iliac  region,  which,  she  informed  me,  in- 
oreased  and  diminished  in  size;  tlutt  when  she  became  constipated, 
she  had  fevers,  and  at  those  times  it  enlarged  and  gave  her  much  pain, 
and  at  that  time  cathartics  had  little  other  effect  than  to  cause  vomiting, 
and  increase  ci  pain.  She  supposed  this  to  be  an  abscess,  which  dis* 
charged  into  the  intestines,  as  its  giving  away,  as  she  termed  it,  was 
followed  by  a  diarrhoea,  after  which  she  was  relieved.  This  giving 
away  had  occurred  once  a  month,  with  strict  regularity,  since  the  totiu 
suppression  of  her  catamenia  (twelve  months).  Her  catamenia  ap- 
psMed  in  her  thirteenth  year,  but  had  never  been  regular.  Her  digestive 
fiwctions  were  entirely  deranged ;  the  stomach  very  irritable ;  some- 
times the  appetite  craving,  an£  if  gratified,  occasioning  grei^^jdistress ; 
at  other  times,  with  no  appetite,  and  the  stomach  rejecting  every  thing 
ofiered.  For  a  few  days  preceding  each  attack  of  diarrhoea,  she  sufiTeied 
much  pain  on  the  inside  of  the  right  leg,  following  the  course  of  the 
soiatic  nerve,  and  in  the  knee  joint,  which  subsided  after  the  recurrence 
of  the  diarrhcsa. 

When  I  first  saw  her,  the  tumour  was  at  nearly  its  maximum  siae, 
her  pulse  short  and  ouick,  uid  skin  dry-  I  applied  cups  over  the  iliac 
r^on  of  that  side,  followed  by  emolUent  poultices,  ajid  administered 
opiates,  to  enable  her  to  sleep.  The  next  morning  her  diarrhoea  mi  iq, 
and  i^forded  her  relief:  I  permitted  the  diarrhcsa  to  ocmtinue  two  days, 
and  theoi,  by  means  of  chalk  julep,  suspended  it. 
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«  On  the  0tli  of  June,  the  daj  after  the  chedcnig  of  the  diaiThcea«  ski 
had  an  attack  of  h;^teria,  which  led  me  to  Uiink  that  her  disease 
depended  more  upon  uterine  derangement  than  I  had  8a^>ected.  I  pro- 
posed an  examination,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  anj  dis* 
placement  or  tumefiiction  of  the  uterus  existed,  hut  b^  her  mother  and 
nerself  objected ;  the  mother  **  knew  that  all  was  right,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ^her  courses  being  stopped."  I  ascertained,  however,  that  since 
she  commenced  menstruating  she  had  been  irregular,  had  been  troabM 
with  leucorrhosa,  ^nd  had  suffered  with  dragging-down  pains  in  the 
back,  and  was  unable  to  go  np  stairs  during  that  time  except  widi  dMi- 
eultj.  I  declined  treating  her  any  farther,  unless  an  examination  was 
permitted,  and  left  her,  I  was  sent  for  that  night,  and  ftNud  her  afTeotod 
with  hysteric  convulsions,  which  yieklecLreadUy  to  tinct.  assaftetida,  aad 
the  next  morning  I  was  permitted  to  male  the  examinati<m« 

On  examination,  I  found  it^to  be  a  case  of  anteversion,  widi  an  incli- 
nation of  the  fundus  of  the  utems  into  the  right  iliac  region,  while  the 
OS  uteri  was  pressed  into  the  cavity  on  the  left  side  of  the  rectum.  Con- 
~  siderable  inflammation  of  the  uterus  existed,  which  was  so  exquisMvielj 
sensitive,  that  no  effort  at  replacing  it  could  be  tolerated. 

I  gave  her  antimonials,  with  a  view  of  removing  the  inflammatory 
tendency,  and  directed  vaginal  injections  of  warm  water,  but  tfiis  rather 
a^[ravated  the  pain.  I  afterwards  used  cold  water,  without  any  appa- 
rent advantage.  I  then  resolved  to  apply  the  electricity  as  a  derivative. 
I  placed  her  feet  in  warm  water,  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery, 
while  she  held  the  positive  over  the  sciatic  nerve,  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh,  immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament  of  each  leg,  alter- 
nately :  the  application  was  continued  for  about  three  minutes;  and  was 
made  twice  a-day  until  the  24th,  with  manifest  improvement  of  health. 

On  examination  this  day,  I  found  the  engorgement  of  the  uterus  muoh 
diminished,  and  that  it  had  assumed  its  upright  position,  though  tiiere 
was  considerable  prolapsus ;  it  has  also  entirely  lost  its  sensitiveness. 

Her  digestive  functions  were  much  improved.  I  gave  her,  in  plH, 
oit.  ferri  et  quinine,  gr.  i,  to  be  taken  twice  a-day,  and  continued  the 
same  application  of  electricity  until  the  29th.  She  is  now  able  to  sit  up 
most^of  the  time,  and  walk  about  the  room.  I  directed  her  to  sponge 
her  body  with  salt  water  every  morning,  and  to  continue  the  tonic  pills. 

June  dOth,  called  on  her  for  the  last  time,  being  about  to  leave  tcywn, 
and  directed  her,  as  it  was  convenient,  to  take  a  cold  shower-bath  evwjr 
morning.  Found  the  uterus  in  place  without  even  a  slight  prolapsus. 
She  thinks  she  is  well.  The  catamenia  has  not  appeared.  She  com- 
plains of  slight  pain  in  the  back.  Directed  her  to  use  a  tepid  hip-badi, 
and  to  take  some  warm  teas,  to  induce  diaphoresis :  this  relieved  tiie 
pain  in  her  back,  without  bringing  on  her  courses. 

On  that  day  I  left  for  Mobile,  and  did  not  hear  from  her  until  I  called 
on  her  on  the  2(Hh  of  August.  I  found  her  apparently  well  in  health, 
but  looking  dejected.  Her  mother  infenned  me  that  her  general  health 
had  been  good,  but  that,  on  the  1st  of  July,  she  was  attacked  with  spit- 
ting of  blood,  and  that  she  spit  up  about  haif  a  tumbler-full  each  moniing 
lor  9mt  mornings,  and  that,  at  about  the  first  of  August,  she  commeno^ 
^roDiiting  blood,  that  she  vomited  up  a  considerable  quantity  in  three  days, 
that  they  sent  for  a  physician,  who  gave  her  sah  and  water,  which  stopped 


H;  Ikat  mke  was  gloomy  at  times,  thmkiag  that  she  must  be  in  the  kat 
stages  of  coDsumptioK  to  throw  up  so  much  blood.  I  found  that  her 
catamenia  had  not  appeared.  I  ccMnmeaced  that  daj  applying  electriciihr 
as  befi»e^  told  her,  tlmt  I  would  prevent  another  attack  of  spitting  bloo4 
If  re*establisfaing  her  courses.  I  continued  the  application,  with  no 
medicine,  until  the  28th,  when  I  directed  her  to  use  a  warm  hip-bath, 
and  immediateljr  afterwards  I  placed  her  feet  in  the  bath  with  the  nega- 
tive electrode,  while  the  posidye  was  placed  over  the  lumbar  nerves. 
I  had  not  continued  the  application  more  than  three  minutes  belbre  the 
menstrual  discharge  commenced  taking  place ;  it  continued  for  five  days : 
she  has  been  regi2ar  ever  since,  and  has  enjoyed  good  health.  I  would 
here  remark,  that  the  immediate  eflect  of  each  application  as  appKed^ 
in  the  above  case,  was  to  increase  temporarily  the  size  of  the  limbs,  by 
increasing  their  circulation,  so  that  the  calf  of  the  leg  measured  half  an 
meh  more  in  circumference,  after  each  application,  than  before ;  and  by 
thus  daily  continuing  the  exercise  of  the  muscles,  producing  a  perma* 
nent  increase,  until  they  attained  their  normal  sise. 

I  will  here  read  to  the  society  the  notes  of  a  few  cases  which  will 
exhibit  the  beneficial  efiects  of  this  agent  when  applied  perseveringhr 
through  the  extremities  as  a  revellant  in  those  cases  of  sterility  dapend. 
lag  upon  engoigement,  or  a  t^Mlency  to  infhimmation,  of  the  uterus  or 
ka  appendages. 

Mrs.  A-  had  suffered  from  irritable  uterus  after  the  birth  of  her  ^ 

last  child  (six  years),  and  with  attacks  of  hysteritis  at  each  menstrual  * 
period,  and  with  consequent  derangement  of  general  health.  In  March, 
1843,  I  commenced  making  the  application  of  electricity  through  the 
extremities,  by  placing  the  negative  pole  of  the  electrical  machine  in  a 
foot-bath  with  her  feet,  while  she  held  the  positive  in  both  hands.  I 
made  this  application  three  times  a- week.  She  had  no  return  of  the 
hysteritis  at  her  next  menstrual  period,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  relieved 
of  the  irritability  of  the  uterus.  The  application  was  continued  for  up- 
wards of  three  months.  Her  general  health  was  restored,  and  she  has 
since  become  the  mother  of  a  pair  of  twins. 

Mrs.  W has  suflfered"  with  hysteria  and  hysteritis  for  several 

years,  yet  has  still  continued  to  have  children,  until  her  last,  which  is 
three  years  old.  After  the  birth  of  that  child,  she  was  partially  para- 
lyzed in  the  left  side,  which  became  atrophied;  the  limbs  but  about 
half  their  original  size :  muscular  action  was  not  much  impaired,  and 
eensil»lity  was  nearly  normal,  nutrition  only  being  seriously  impaired. 
I  employed  electricity  through  the  affected  side  twice  a- week,  in  the 
manner  directed  in  the  preceding  case,  and  occasionally  thrbugh  both 
sides,  from  July  1st  until  December  of  1843.  Nutrition  of  the  afiected 
side  was  restored,  and  it  regained  the  normal  size,  and  her  health  re- 
mained good  until  February,  1845,  when  she  died  of  puerperal  fever, 
leaving  a  pair  of  twins. 

Mrs.  Y.  sent  for  me  on  the  2d  of  September,  1844,  to  relieve  her  of  a 
Neuralgia  under  which  she  was  suffering.  She  had  an  acute,  Uncinat- 
ing  pain  between  the  shoulders  and  supra-orbital  neuralgia,  together 
with  partial  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  bearing-down  piia  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  considerable  enlargement,  which 
had  existed  from  the  birth  of  her  child  (three  months).     I  applied  elcc- 
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IricUy  through  the  extremities,  as  in  the  precedhig  casm,  as  well 
locally  to  the  supra^orbital  nerves,  but  avcHded  the  lumbar  and  hmj 
nerves,  on  account  of  the  uterine  engoigement  This  application  waa 
made  every  other  day  for  twenty  days,  and  she  was  entirely  relievnd 
both  of  her  cephalalgia  and  uterine  dertuigenient.  She  has  since  re* 
mained  in  good  health. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1845,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  M-— , 
aged  22.  The  auditory  nerves  were  paralysed  during  an  attack  ef 
congestive  fever,  either  as  an  effect  of  the  congestion,  or  of  the  quinina 
administered  during  her  illness  in  the  fiiU  of  1842.  I  was  infoimed  that 
she  had  never  enjoyed  good  heahk  since  that  time,  and  was  eiceedingiy 
nervous  and  excitable.  The  ebjeot  in  calling  hm  n  Was  to  get  the 
hearing  restored,  if  possibly.  Ipusiod  t^leBtrieity  thr^agh  the  course 
of  the  auditory  nerve  daily,  by  introducing  a  conductor  into  the  Eusta* 
chian  tube,  while  the  other  was  apfdied  to  the  extemai  meatus.  I  also 
oecasionally  applied  it  through  the  extrenHties,  fbr  the  purpose  of  reMer* 
ing  the  nervous  irritability.  This  ajtplication  was  made  until  the  IStk 
of  March,  with  but  little  improvement  in  hearing.  Her  husband  in- 
Ibmied  me,  however,  that  she  passed  through  her  menstrual  period 
during  her  first  week's  application,  without  pains,  for  the  first  time  since 
her  sickness  in  1842.  Her  general  health  improved  rapidly  fitmi  the 
the  first  application,  and  I  am  informed  that  she  is  entirely  relieved  of 
her  dysmenorrhoea. 

MAGNKTO-XLECTRICITT    AS   A   PARTURIEXT. 

As  a  parturient,  I  think  this  agent  &r  preferable  to  the  use  of  eif ot, 
for  this  reason,  that  the  pains  are  regularly  intermittent,  as  in  natural 
labor,  and  hence  will  not  be  so  likely  to  injure  the  child  o^mother.  It 
does  not  appear  to  act,  in  these  cases,  as  when  applied  to  other  pajrts  of 
the  body,  where  direct  muscular  contraction  is  produced,  but  rather 
appears  to  resuscitate  the  exhausted  energies  when  applied  in  protracted 
labor,  and  to  induce  pains  and  regular  labor,  after  a  short  appUcation, 
through  the  lumbar  nerves,  in  the  kist  months  of  pregnancy.  I  will  pre- 
sent a  few  cases  demonstrating  its  parturient  effects. 

On  the  3d  of  Februaiy,  184S,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  G.,  who  was 
Buffering  from  severe  frontal  neuralgia.  She  had  suffered  an  abortion 
(three  years  before,  since  which  time  her  catamenia  were  irregular,  aad 
jihe  had  suffered  under  a  continued  train  of  nervous  symptoms, — had 
i)een  carried  from  one  watering-place  to  another, — had  been  under  the 
care  of  several  physicians,  with  no  benefit  She  was,  at  this  time,  suf* 
fering  firom  the  frontal  neuralgia  above  alluded  to,  affecting  the  left  supva- 
orbital  nerve.  When  she  looked  at  objects  with  both  eyes,  she  was 
troubled  with  double  vision:  the  object  seen  by  the  right  eye  was 
smaller  than  the  lefl,  though  occupying  the  same  place,  owing,  proba- 
bly, to  the  different  focal  distance  of  the  two  eyes.  She  could  not  see 
small  print  with  sufiicient  distinctness  to  enable  her  to  read  it. 

The  abdomen  was  enlarged  so  much,  as  to  induce  me  to  think  that 
she  m^ust  be  at  least  five  months  pregnant,  but  both  her  husband  and 
herself  informed  me  that  the  enlargement  was  of  more  than  a  year's 
standing.     I  applied  electricity  to  the  nerves  afiected  with  neuralgia, 
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without  affiivdng  man  tbaii  teonpomry  relief.  At  niiie  o'ckwk  at  night, 
1  called,  and  placad  htrfhat  im  vmrm  water,  with  the  negative  pole  ol* 
the  battery,  while  the  positive  w^  placed  on  the  back  between  the 
shoulders,  and  passed  a  rapid  succession  -of  the  mag^totelectricai 
shocks  for  about  three  minutes,  which  produced  slight  pain  in  tfacTback. 
I  then  left  her.  The  pain  continued,  with  increaqite  severity,  ufittl 
about  Jtwelve  o'clock,  when  she  sent  out  for  her  usual^n^ii^..ph)r8t9JbM, 
who  was  in  the  inunediate  neighborhood.  Paiiis  recun-ed  regblairlj, 
a^r  his  arrival,  for  about  half  an  liour,  when  a  largf-  quantijty  of  water 
was  discharged  from  the  uterus,  and  the  pains  ceased*      •    ,_  «    . 

On  the  7th,  I  made  application  in  the  same  way  aj^ainj  ivHichlTfiOMght 
•a  paiBs,  attd  a  further  ditchMrge  of  water,  coalaiaing^ooaU  wMt^Smg 
the<elwn  of  white  grapes.  I  dk)  not  see  the  s«V^tim6e^t)i6c^nrrg0d?  but 
have  no  doubt,  finmn  the  description,  of  theia  h^mg  fajod^tfcb.  I  made 
the  same  application  every  third  day  for  six  we^^svi^h  an  occasional 
discharge.  She  rapidly  improved  in  general^eaith,  .and  shortly  after- 
wards became  pregnant,  and  has  remained  in  good  health  until  this 
Ijpie. 

In  February,  1844,  Mrs.  ■  ,  in  the  last  month  of  pragnaaey,  was 
visiting  at  my  boarding-house  in  New  Orleans.  She  was  complaining 
of  rheumatic  pains  in  her  knees.  My  landlady  having  seen  me  apply 
it  frequently  for  rheumatism,  got  a  machine  from  my  room,  placed  one 
of  the  poles  in  the  stocking,  over  the  nerve  back  of  the  ancle  bone, 
while  she  held  the  other  in  her  hands.  She  applied  it  in  the  same  way 
through  both  of  her  limbs.  In  about  thirty  minutes  she  was  taken  in 
labor,  and  I  arrived,  at  dinner-time,  just  in  time  to  attend  to  her:  the 
'  labor  was  very  short,  occupying  only  about  thirty-five  minutes. 

In  May,  1844,  I  was  called  to  see  a  negro  woman  belonging  to 

Mr.  P ^  of  this  place,  who  was  supposed  to  have  the  dropsy,  by  the 

fiunily.  She  informed  me  that  her  legs  were  swelled,  and  her  abdomen 
had  the  appearance  of  fifth  month  of  pregnancy.  She  had  not  menstru- 
ated since  the  birth  of  her  last  child,  which  was  two  year^  old.  She 
had.  an  attack  of  bilious  fever  in  the  summer  of  1843,  followed  by  a  pro- 
tracted intermittent,  which  held  on  all  winter.  Spleen  was  Ihuch  en- 
lai^ged.  She  had  no  morning  sickness,  nor  any  of  the  usual  signs  of 
pregnancy  except  the  enlargement. 

On  examination,  I  found  but  little  enlargement  of  ^e  legs,  except  thai 
occasioned  by  varicose  veins  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  every 
appearance  ^  pregnancy.  But  she  insisted  that  she  could  not  be  in 
that  condition;  and,  thinking  that  possibly  the  enlargement  might  be 
occasioned  by  suppression  of  the  menses,  I  applied  electricity,  as  a 
direct  emmenagogue,  by  placing  the  negative  pole  in  foot-bath  with  the 
feet,  while  the  positive  was  placed  over  the  lumbar  region,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  shocks  passed  for  about  five  minutes.  No  pain  was  produced. 
I  waited  a  few  minutes,  and  lefl,  directing  them  to  send  for  me  if  labor- 
pains  occurred.  In  about  two  hours  I  was  sent  for,  and  ibi^d  that 
regular  labor  pains  had  been  recurring  at  intervals  of  about  five  minutes 
for  half  an  houi'.  I  found,  on  examination,  the  os  uteri  dilated,  and  a  pros- 
pect o(  speedy  delivefy.  ^1  immediately  administered  a  dose  of  opium, 
which  suspended  the  painsr  I  left  another  dose,  in  case  of  the  fains 
returning.    She  fell  asleep,  and  they  did  not  rcciur.    A  week  afterward^ 
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motion  of  the  child  was  felt    She  went  her  fbU  thae,  aad  was  deUveiH 
of  a  healthy  child.     Both  nlothe^«lld  child  are  weU* 


IX. — Jin  Inquiry  into  thi  "Existence  of  a  ^^  Vilal  Princijie^^  considered 
as  an  Entity  independent  of  the  Pherwmena  of  Life,  By  Johh 
Harrison,  M .  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  arfd  Pathology  in  lS^e 
Medical  College  of  Louisiana, 

[The  foUowiBg  Pap0r  has  already  hera  puhyshed  in  the  ^pendiz  to  **  An 
Essay  towards  a  correct  theory  of  the  Nervous  System."  It  is  rapuliishsfi.in 
this  jToumal)  because  we  tbink  the  subject  one  of  great  importance, — one, 
conceminfi^  which,  right  notions  are  absolutely  requisite  to  the  progress  of  phy- 
siology. We  republish  it,  also,  because  the  writings  of  Liebig  have  sdrred  np 
the  question  anew,  and  invested  the  subject  with  much  interest.  Besides, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Journal,  it  may,  we  hope,  reach  those  who  have 
never  seen  the  work  in  which  it  oridnally  appeared. — In  the  Ezcerpta  will  he 
fowid  the  opinions  of  Mulder,  the  celebrated  Dutch  chemist.] 

Physiology  is  the  science  of  life  ;*  but  if  there  be  such  a  science,  it 
must  contain  general  principles  applicable  to  all  living  beinffs, — to  the 
simplest  plant  as  well  as  to  the  most  highly  organized  animal. 

We  say,  that  the  mushroom  is  endowed  with  life,  and  that  man  is 
also  so  endowed : — in  what  do  beings  so  dissimilar  agree  ? 

By  observing  living  beings  attentively,  and  comparing  the  phenomena 
they  present  with  those  of  brute  matter,  we  discover  two  important  facta* 
First,  we  observe  that  all,  without  exception,  appropriate  to  themselves, 
by  some  means  or  other,  certain  substances  external  to  their  bodies, 
which  substances  we  term  aliment.  Secondly,  we  observe,  that  if  this 
aliment  be- withheld,  there  ensues,  at  a  period  rooro  or  less  remote  in 
difierent  ca^es,  a  total  cessation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  life.  We  know, 
btsides,  that  the  aliment  always  enters  the  system  in  a  fluid  state,  and 
as  the  suppfy  of  aliment  may  be  considered  constant  during  life,  and 
as  there  occurs  no  accumulation  of  this  fluid  in  the  living  being,  it  fol* 
lows,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  this  fluid  must  undergo  some  change 
in  the  economy,  and  this  change  itself  be  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  essential  actions  of  life.  We  know,  in  fact,  that  it  undergoes  a 
metfonorphosis — that  it  is  transformed  into  solids,  and  thus  becomes  a 
part  of  the  frame-work  of  thi^  living  being. 

But  if  the  solids  of  living  beings  b^  thus  constantly  appropriating  to 
themselves  substances  from  without^  it  is  obvious,  that,  unless  there  be 
some  means  by  which  the  solids  themselves  are  consumed  and  removed 
from  the  body,  there  will  exist  no  limit  to  growth,  from  the  commence- 
mentof  life  to  its  termination. 

*  "  Physiology"  according  to  present  usage,  treats  of  the  laws,  oi^^aos,  func- 
tions, &c.,  of  life ;  "  Physics,"  not  so.  Now,  qwBre :  the  etymolo^rical  import 
of  the  two  words  being  the  same,  is  the  diflhrence  19  their  application  acci- 
dental and  arbitrary,  or  a  bidden  irony  at  the  assumption  on  which  the  division 
is  gionnded  ?    ^wrtt  awtv  {«^(>  w«v  xo)'« ;  or,  x«yo^  ntpt  fvM««<^  ^17  f  1*17?  i  fi 
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in  ankaalsv  this  conflfumptton  of  the  solids  really  oecurs :  ia  ^egeUu 
blest  with  some  few  cases  of  excepdoa^*  it  does  not. 

For  the  aliment  of  plants  passes  €rom  the  fluid  state  to  the  solid— 
from  a  state  of  motion^  to  that  of  repose,  (which  endures  generally  as 
long  as  the  plant  continues  to  be  a  Hying  being,  and,  in  many  cases,  for 
a  long  time  thereafter)  without  sufiering  further  change  than  what 
occurs  from  a  condensation  of  its  substance,  either  by  loss  of  water,  or 
the  appropriation  of  earthy  bases. 

In  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  continual  decomposition  of 
the  solids  going  on,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  renewed  from  the 
aliment. 

This  consumption  of  the  solids  ofanimals  is  owing  to  the  influence  of 
oxygen,  which  they  take  into  their  systems  by  means  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus.  The  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  solids  unite  with  the  oxy- 
gen, forming  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  and  at  the  same  time,  caloric, 
so  necessary  to  the  vital  actions  of  animals,  is  generated  and  evolved  as 
animal  heat 

Herein  animal  and  vegetable  life  totally  difler;  fer  the  vegetable 
takes  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  appropriates  the  carbon,  and  eliminates  oxy- 
gen ;  animals,  on  the  contrary,  take  in  oxygen,  and  eliminate  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

Assimilation,  then,  or  the  transfoimation  of  the  fluid  aliment  into  the 
solids,  is  a  phenomenon  common  to  all  living  beings.  But  when  we 
come  to  compare  one  of  these  beings  with  others,  we  are  struck  with 
die  facts,  that  they  have  not  the  same  outward  forms ;  that  the  aliment 
of  one  is  not  that  of  another;  that  the  mode  of  appropriating  to  itself 
that  aliment  difiers  in  each  species ;  that  their  physical  properties  and 
chemical  composition  are  diverse ;  in  short,  that  in  most  of  Uiese  parti- 
culars, one  may  difler  from  another  as  much  as  any  two  things»  in 
existence. 

If  we  now  enter  the  interior  of  these  beings ;  if  we  examine  with 
attention  their  structures,  and  compare  them  with  one  another,  the  like 
fects  are  again  brought  before  us,  namely,  a  striking  dissimilitude  of 
one  to  another :  while  we  find  some  to  possess  a  heart,  stomach,  lungs, 
liver,  6ce.f  we  find  others  not  possessed  of  even  one  of  those  oi^ans. 

In  what,  then,  do  beings  so  unlike  as  man  and  a  vegetable  agree  ? 
I  have  already  said,  that  a  transformation  of  the  fluid  aliment  into  solids 
composing  the  frame-work  of  the  system,  was  a  phenomenon  common 
to  all  living  beings.  This,  then,  is  their  physiological  agreement. 
Examining  their  structure,  we  find  them  to  coincide  in  two  points,  and 
two  points  only;  namely,  the  material  of  neither  is  homogeneous,  but  is 
composed  of  solids  and  fluids ;  and  the  solid  portion  of  both  is  porous ; 
Chat  is,  the  fluids  can  penetrate  intermolecularly  the  solids.  Again,  if 
we  go  back  to  their  origin,  we  shall  discover,  that  they  have  not  always 
existed  as  we  find  them.  The  specific  ferm  has  been  built  up  from 
other  forms:  man  has  become  such  from  an  embryo;  the  oak  has 
grown  up  from  an  acorn.     This,  then,  may  be  called  their  historical 

*  l%eee  cases  occur  in  the  flowering  of  plants,  maturation  of  the  fruit,  and 
germination  of  the  seed,  in  all  which  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid 
gas  given  offl 
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agreement.  And  thete  ere  the  pointe  in  which  not  enlj  men  ead  m 
pbtnty  but  in  which  all  living  beinge  agree  one  with  another*  In  any 
other  particular  they  may  differ ;  here  they  are  found  to  agree  univer- 
•aUy.* 

The  nature  of  life,  then,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  sought  for  in  those 
acts  in  which  all  living  beings  agree ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  a 
transformation  of  the  fluid  aliment  into  the  solids,  and  the  formation  of 
the  adult  structure. 

From  observation,  we  learn,  that  the  aliment  invariably  enters  the 
system  in  a  liquid  state,  and  is  then  termed  the  nulrUive  fiuvd.  It  afler- 
wards  may  become  solid,  and  in  that  state  form  an  integrant  part  of  the 
system.  Now,  it  is  amongst  the  molecules  of  the  tissues  that  investiga- 
tion has  ascertained  this  change  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state  to 
occur;  and,  of  course,  if  the  solid  molecule  again  becomes  fluid,  and  is 
removed  from  the  system,  that  change  must  also  occur  in  the  same  spot. 

Moreover,  it  is  obvious,  that  there  must  exist  a  close  chemical  rela- 
tionship between  the  nutritive  fluid  and  the  solids,  since  the  latter  have 
been  formed  from  the  former ;  and  we  know,  besides,  that  most  of  the 
solids  are  easily  converted  into  fluids.  In  fact,  we  find  in  the  nutritive 
fluid  all  the  chemical  elements  found  in  the  difierent  solids  and  secre- 
tions, which  difler  from  each  other  merely  in  possessing  a  few  elements 
more  or  less,  or  the  same  elements  existing  in  diflerent  combinations. 

We  have  now  all  the  points  in  which  living  beings  agree,  one  with 
another.  They  agree  anatomically  in  the  co-existence  ofsolidi  and  a 
mutritive  fiuid  of  close  chemical  affinity,  and  capable  of  being  resolved 
into  each  other;  and  secondly,  in  porosity  of  texture^  so  that  the  nutri- 
tive fluid  may  penetrate  intermolecularly  the  solids. 

They  agree  physiologicaUy  in  the  great  phenomenon,  nuiritive  action 
—to  which  absorption  is  antecedent,  and  of  which  assimilation  and 
secretion  are  consequences. 

In  nutritive  action,  therefore,  we  must  seek  the  reason  why  living 
beings  present  phenomena  so  widely  unlike  those  of  brute  matter. 

I  commence  the  inquiry  with  an  extract  from  the  celebrated  chemist, 
Berzellus. 

*  I  am  aware  that  physioloffists  mention  other  points  of  agreement,  but  it 
can  be  shown  that  they  are  au  referable  to  the  above.  Thus  Cuvier, — *^  Ab- 
sorption, assimilation,  exhalation,  development  and  generation,  are  functions 
common  to  all  living  beings ;  birth  ana  death  the  universal  limits  of  their 
existence ;  an  areolar,  contractile  tissue,  containing  within  its  lamins  fluids  or 
gases  in  motion,  the  general  essence  of  their  structure ;  substances  almost  all 
susceptible  of  conversion  into  fluids  or  gases,  and  combinations  capable  of  an 
easy  and  mutual  transformation,  the  bi^is  of  their  chemical  composition." — 
Jt^ns,  Animal,  torn.  i. 

U  is  true  that  all  living  beings  absorb,  but  absorption  is  not  peculiar  to 
living  beings ;  it  occurs  in  dead  substances,  indeed  in  all  porous  bodies. 

Assimilation,  development,  exhalation  and  secretion  are  consequences  of 
nutritive  action;  whilst  feneration  consists  merely  in  placing  a  substance 
(tibe  ovum)  furnished  bv  me  parent  under  such  conditions  that  it  can  absorb 
the  nutritive  fluid,  and  tnus  take  on  vital  actions. 

Ajgain,  birth  is  the  mere  separation  of  the  oflspring  from  the  parent;  and 
death,  but  the  necessary  cessation  of  one  kind  of  action,  and  the  transition  into 
that  of  another. 
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^  A  living  being,  considered  as  an  object  of  chemical  research,  is  a 
laboratory,  within  which  a  number  of  chemical  operations  are  con- 
ducted ;  of  these  operations,  one  chief  object  is  to  produce  all  those 
phenomena  which,  taken  collectivelj,  are  denominated  *Life;'  while 
another  chief  object  "is  to  develope  gradually  the  corporeal  machine  or 
laboratory  itself,  from  its  existence  in  the  condition  of  an  atom,  as  it 
were,  to  its  utmost  state  of  perfection.  From  this  point  of  utmost  per- 
fection, Uie  whole  begins  to  decline  as  gradually  as  it  had  been  deve- 
loped ;  the  operations  are  performed  in  a  manner  less  and  less  perfect, 
till  at  length  the  beinff  ceases  to  live  ;  and  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed,  again  set  free,  obey  the  general  laws  ot  inorganic  nature.'** 

But  although  it  is  true  that  chemical  compounds  are  formed  in  the 
living  being,  and  that  these  compounds  may  be  resolved  into  the  ele- 
ments which  we  find  in  brute  matter,  still  by  no  means  whatever  can 
the  chemist  work  backwards,  and  again  ferm  those  organic  compounds 
from  the  elements  which  he  has  set  free.  Elementary  principles,  such 
as  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  azote,  may  be  liberated  from  fibrine 
or  soluble  albumen,  and,  moreover,  the  exact  proportion  of  each  be 
ascertained,  and  yet  all  the  art  oi  all  the  chemists  has  never  yet  been 
able  to  mi^e  them  enter  again  into  combination,  so  as  to  reproduce 
fibrine  or  albumen.     How  is  this  ? 

Without  occupying  our  time  with  the  "Moving  Principle"  of  Aris- 
totle;  the  "Anima"  of  Stahl;  the  "Archeeus"  of  Van  Helmont;  the 
**  vis  medicatrix  natures,"  and  a  thousand  other  vagaries  of  the  imagina- 
tion, let  us  come  at  once  to  the  state  of  physiological  science  at  the 
present  day. 

On  this  subject,  physiologists  are  divided  into  two  sects. 

The  first  of  these  maintain,  that  the  phenomena  of  life  must  be 
referred  to  the  agency  of  a  force  or  power,  distinct  from,  and  opposed 
to,  the  general  affinities  of  brute  matter. 

The  other  sect  maintain,  that  the  existence  of  any  such  force  is  a 
pure  hypothesis ;  that  thero  is  no  necessity,  or  even  good  reason  fer  its 
introduction ;  and  that  all  vital  phenomena,  so  fer  from  being  opposed 
to  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the  operations  of  matter,  are  in 
reality  but  so  many  various  manifestations  of  those  laws. 

The  first  support  their  tenets  in  this  way : — 

It  is  admitted  that  those  compound  substances  which  are  formed  in 
living  bodies  cannot  be  imitated  by  the  chemist.  Let  him  bring  carbon 
and  oxygen  and  hydrogen  together  as  he  please,  he  cannot,  with  his 
greatest  .skill  and  all  his  agents,  produce  one  single  compound  such  as 
is  produced  in  living  beings.  He  can  neither  form  starch  nor  sugar, 
Bor  lignine,  all  of  which  are  organic  compounds  formed  of  these  ele* 
ments  in  dififerent  proportions.  Now,  what  is  the  art  of  the  chemist  1 
In  forming  compounds  firom  elementary  substances,  what  does  he  do, 
what  can  he  do,  but  bring  those  substances  in  contact  with  each  other  t 
If  they  have  affinities  for  each  other,  he  can  no  longer  control  them ;— ^ 
they  must,  of  necessity,  obey  those  affinities; — he  can  neither  limit,  nor 
increase,  nor  diminish  their  play  after  it  has  once  commenced.*   Tliese 

■    ■  »       ■  ■  I.  »     I 

*  Traits  de  Chimie,  torn.  v. 

t  Ad  opera  nil  aliud  potest  homo,  qnam  ut  corpora  aaturmlia  admoveat  et 
amoveat    reliqua,  natura  intus  transigit. — JVbr.  (frganum, — Aph.  iv. 
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elementsy  then  (carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen),  wiil  not  Gonbiae,  of 
their  own  natural  affinities,  one  to  another,  so  as  to  produce  an  organic 
compound.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  refer  the  formation  of  these 
compounds  to  another  force,  more  powerful  than  the  affinities  of  their 
etements,  one  to  another.  This  force  we  term  the  *'  Vital  Force ;"  and 
we  use  the  phrase  to  designate  some  unknown  power  which  we  infer  to 
be  in  operation,  from  the  results  we  see.  In  truth,  so  far  from  framing 
an  hypothesis,  we  are,  in  reality,  only  adhering  more  closely  to  pheno- 
mena. And  the  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  all  other  subjects  of 
inquiry  in  physics.  There  are,  in  every  direction,  ultimate  focts  beyond 
which  we  cannot  proceed.  The  word  *^  attraction  "-  is  used  to  designate 
that  tendency  which  one  mass  of  matter  has  to  approach  another  mass ; 
—the  word  ^'affinity,"  to  distinguish  the  approach  of  the  particles  of  a 
substance  to  those  of  another.  But  in  either  of  these  instances,  is  it 
possible  to  go  beyond  the  visible  phenomena?  Has  the  unknown 
cause  why  bodies  approach  each  other  ever  been  revealed  ?  Assuredly 
not  The  words  attracHoH  and  t^nity  are  used  merely  to  represent 
certain  actions  in  matter,  the  efficient  causes  of  which  are  unknown. 
In  like  manner  we  use  the  words  "  vital  force."  We  employ  the  tenn 
to  distinguish  certain  other  actions  in  matter,  which  we  see,  in  their 
results,  to  be  different   from  those  actions  represented  by  the  word 

Concerning  the  intimate  nature  of  this  force  or  power,  we  foel  it  to 
be  useless  to  speculate ;  just  as  it  is  useless  in  the  case  of  attraction  or 
affinity.  Vital  actions  are  ultimate  facts,  in  the  same  way  as  chemical 
combkiations,  or  the  revolution  of  the  planets,  are  ultimate  and  inex- 
plicable 

Again,  we  see  every  day  that  organic  compounds  may  or  may  not 
possess  life.  Sugar  and  starch  are  organic  products,  and  they  maj^r 
exist  in  the  living  vegetable  or  out  of  it ;  that  is,  they  may  be  endowed 
with  lifo  or  nott  Fibrine  or  albumen  may  exist  in  the  vital  state,  or 
in  that  of  brute  matter :  inerefore,  lifo  must  be  a  principle  superadded 
lo  common  matter;^ for  if  it  were  not,  there  would  be  no  difierence 
between  fibrine  and  albumen  in  the  living  body,  and  fibrine  and  albu- 
men out  of  it. 

Moreover,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  Lifo  as  the  result  of  organixation. 
Attentive  observation  of  phenomena  warrant  no  such  conchision,  bat, 
indeed,  rather  the  reverse.  It  is  true  that  life  is  never  met  with,  and 
cannot  be  conceived  of^  apart  from  organization ;  but  b  organization 
ever  met  with,  which,  at  <me  time  or  other,  has  not  been  endowed  with 
life?  Is  not,  in  feet,  the  oiganization  buUt  up  by  what  we  call  the 
vital  force  ?  What  two  diings  on  earth  knore  dissimilar  than  the  human 
being  in  the  flush  of  manhoMJ,  and  the  embryo  a  week  okl  ?  Where  a 
greater  difference  than  between  the  foil-grown  oak  and  the  acorn? 
And  yet  the  embryo  and  the  acorn  were  the  primitive  forms  of  these 
two  beings,  man  and  the  oak.  And  what  has  thus  built  them  up,  but 
the  vital  force?  Abstract  this  force,  or  principle,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  term  it,  from  the  acorn  or  the  embiyo,  and  what  is  the  con- 
sequence ?  The  acorn  will  never  become  an  oak,  nor  the  embiyo  a 
man.  Then  it  is,  that  the  usual,  the  ordinaiy  affinities  of  matter  come 
in  play;— after  the  removal  6f  this  controlling  power,  the  vUal  force. 
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Hie  cheoiical  elementSt  90  longer  suljected  to  a  superior  power,  obey 
tke  genend  laws  of  brute  maUer :  particle  obeys  the  call  of  particl^ 
and  Ike  oiganic  fiibric  Is  resolved  into  its  elements,  or  moulded  into 
new  compounds. 

Such  are  the  arguments  used  by  one  class  of  physiologists.  The 
reasons  urged  are  unquesdonally  specious,  nay,  convincing  to  those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  close  and  abstract  reasoning.  But  let  us  look  a 
little  more  closely  at  the  matter. 

Life,  in  the  other  view  of  the  case,  is  a  general  tonn,  employed  to 
express  a  great  variety  of  phenomena,  which  have  agreement  in  certain 
points,  but  may  be  altogether  different  in  others;  just  as  the  word 
^* quadruped"  is  used  to  d^ignato  certain  animals,  which  may  resemble 
each  other  only  so  far  as  they  all  have  four  legs :  for  that  this  is  really 
the  case,  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  solving  the  question,  what  are 
those  phenomena  common  to  both  a  bird  and  a  plant  ?  It  will  be  found 
that  they  agree  only  in  possessing  an  areolar  tissue,  in  which  certain 
actions  are  constantly  going  on.  The  results  of  these  actions  being 
difl^rent  fi!om  what  is  observed,  to  occur  in  brute  matter,  it  has  been 
thence  inferred,  that  the  chemical  elements  which  enter  into  organic 
compounds  are  forced  into  combination  by  a  distinct  power  superior  to 
those  general  affinities  wherewith,  observation  informs  us,  all  matter  is 
endowed.  The  reasons  advanced  we  think  inconclusive  and  unsatis* 
iactory. 

Because  (to  commence  this  subject  with  a  criticism)  this  thing  which 
has  been  a  force^  a  prinevfie^  an  agents  &c.,  just  as  happened  to  suit 
the  fimcy  of  the  employer,  must  necessarily  be  in  one  of  three  catego« 
ries.  It  must  be  either  a  substance,  the  property  of  a  substance  er 
substances,  or  it  must  be  merely  expressive  of  a  condition  or  state  of 
things,  which  condition  may  be  one  either  of  repose  or  action— of  rest 
or  moti<m — static  or  dynamic. 

Were  life  a  material  substance,  it  must  of  necessity  possess  the  gene- 
ral properties  of  matter,  and  so  be  cognizable  by  the  senses ;  and  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention.  Nor  can  life, 
with  logioil  strictness,  be  assimilated  to  the  imponderables.  Of  the 
existence  of  light,  heat  and  electricity,  we  have  the  same  evidence  that 
we  have  for  the  existence  of  any  thing  external  to  us,  viz.,  that  of  our 
senses.  For  the  existence  of  life  as  an  entity  per  se^  we  have  no  such 
evidence.  Moreover,  we  are  acquainted  with  many  of  the  properties 
of  these  imponderables ;  they  a^e  the  subjects  of  extensive  sciences ;  — 
but  what  properties  of  life  are  we  acquainted  vrith  ?  Those  properties, 
termed  vital,  such  as  sensibilUy  and  contractUUy^  are  the  properties  of 
certain  tissues  and  organs  existing  under  certain  circumstances,  not  of 
a  particular  substance  called  *'  life."  * 

*  Bichat  has  no  less  than  five  of  these  vital  properties.  Later  authors  have 
redaced  them  to  two,  conlractilUy  and  sensibility. 

Now,  what  is  contnaction  ?  It  is  but  a  closer  approximation  of  particles,  so 
that  the  volume  of  the  whole  mass  is  diminished.  If  cold  be  applied  to  the 
skin,  it  contracts ; — if  we  prick  or  galvanize  a  muscle,  or  if  we  exert  our  will, 
it  contncts.  We  know,  in  the  last  case,  that  if  the  nerve  leadine  to  the  mus- 
cle be  divided,  no  contraction  will  ensue.  Hence,  in  all  cases,  mere  is  some 
material  cause  (whether  we  have  discovered  it  or  not)  producing  the  eflfect. 
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Tho06  who  would  make  life  an  immaierial  principle,  are  surely  guikj 
of  framing  a  very  vague  hypothesis,  which,  indeed,  may  be  very  conve« 
nient,  as  it  puts  a  stop  to  all  further  inquiry,  and  may  be  acceptable  to 
those  who  suppose  they  learn  anything  from  admitting  it,  but  which  we 
have  just  as  much  reason  to  frame  for  the  solution  of  any  other  pheno- 
menon, and  just  as  much  reason  to  insist  upon.  But,  in  truth,  this  is 
one  of  those  hypotheses  which  can  neither  be  maintained  nor  refnted, 
since  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  frame  any  distinct  noCioa  of 
such  a  principle.     It  is  a  sound,  and  nothing  more. 

Admitting,  however,  for  the  nonce,  that  it  is  possible  to  attain  a  clear 
conception  of  it,  have  we  escaped  our  difficulties  ?  Review  the  gresi 
variety  of  living  beings ;  observe  the  innumerable  diversities  of  form, 
and  the  multitude  of  organic  productions.  Has  each  species  of  living 
beings  a  vital  principU  peculiar  to  itself?  If  the  answer  be  yef,  the 
difficulty  is  by  no  means  got  over :  the  admission  must  extend  fiir  beyond 
this.  A  separate  vital  principle  must  be  framed  for  every  tissue  and 
organ,  the  functions  of  which  are  different.*  Now,  there  is  a  time  when 
the  embryo  exists  without  any  of  the  organs  being  yet  formed :  where, 
during  this  period  are  their  peculiar  vital  principles  ? 

With  regard  to  the  different  tissues  and  organs,  and  the  functions 
they  perform,  it  may  be  argued,  that  though  the  vital  principle  is  iden- 
tical in  all,  yet  different  effects  are  produced,  because  the  materials  on 
which  it  operates  are  difFerent.f  But  this  very  argument  carries  with 
it  the  admission,  that  there  are  other  causes  besides  the  existence  of  a 
vital  principle,  why  gastric  juice  is  secreted  from  one  organ,  and  urine 
firom  another ;  why  muscular  fibre  is  deposited  in  one  place,  and  bone, 
dfcc.,  in  another.  After  such  an  admission,  the  vital  principle  may  be 
rejected  entirely ;  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  explain  vital  phenomena. 

Again,  plants  and  whole  tribes  of  the  inferior  animals  are  capable  of 
propagation  by  division.  By  cutting  to  pieces  a  single  individual,  we 
may  make  hundreds,  each  of  which  will  possess  an  independent  life. 
Have  we,  in  this  case,  divided  the  vital  principle?  How  can  we  ima* 
gine  the  division  of  a  thing  which  is  not  material  ? 

Contractility  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  peculiar  structure  and  chemical 
constitution  of  the  tissue  which  contracts,  and  is,  therefore,  as  much  a  physioal 
property  as  any  other. 

Contraction,  moreover,  is  not  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  living  beings:  it 
occurs  also  in  dead  substances.  Metals  expand  by  heat,  and  contract  from 
cold ;  wood  expands  by  absorbing  moisture,  and  contracts  when  robbed  of  it.  (a) 

Sensibility,  also,  can  only  be  termed  a  vital  property,  in  the  sense  that  none 
but  living  beinffs  manifest  it.  But  neither  do  all  living  beings  possess  it ;  nor 
all  parts  of  the li\ang  system  of  sentient  animals.  It  is,  therefore,  not  essential 
to  hfo. 

*  It  is  considered  by  many,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  we  are  not  yet  prepared 
for  a  generalization  of  so  high  a  kind,  (that  is,  the  hypothesis  of  life,  bemff  a 
simple  principle,)  or,  at  least,  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the  anidy7 
sis  of  vital  phenomena  to  consider  life  as  made  up  of  several  principles  differ- 
ing in  their  nature." — Notes  to  John  Hunter's  PrincvpUs  of  Surgery,  by  Jamss 
F.  Palmxb. 

f  Such  was  the  opinion  of  John  Hunter. 

(•)  The  difference  between  tbn  specie*  of  eontraotion,  and  that  of  the  mueclea,  hti  been  pointed 
eat  fa  Uie  EHsy  on  the  Nervoua  Syetem.— See  Chapter  10. 
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If  life  be  made  a  separate  and  distinct  property  of  matter,  the  enor- 
mous difficulty  presents  itself,  for  us  to  conceive  how  matter  can  possess 
a  property  that  is  moveable, — that  may  reside  in  a  certain  substance 
to*day,  and,  wiihout  the  occurrence  of  any  change  in  its  structure  or  che» 
nUcal  eons^tUion,  be  gone  to-morrow, — which  roust  occur  if  death  can 
take  place  without  disorganization,  as  the  vitalists  contend.*  That  the 
properties  of  a  substance  may  be  dormant,  it  is  easy  to  conceive* 
because  it  may  have  never  been  placed  under  those  circumstances 
necessary  for  their  revelation;  but  that  matter,  without  a  change  of 
form,  or  of  the  disposition  of  its  molecules,  can  take  on  and  put  off  again 
a  property,  is,  we  humbly  think,  an  impossibility — a  proposition  irre- 
concileable  with  the  notions  of  matter  that  our  minds  are  constituted  to 
entertain ;  for,  (to  come  to  the  pith  of  the  matter,)  what  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word^ /orce,  power  ^  property,  Ace? 

In  strict  philosophy,  observation  is  the  only  admitted  means  we  pos- 
sess of  obtaining  knowledge.  Observation,  and  reflection  upon  what  we 
observe,  are  the  limits  which  bound  in  all  human  science,  and  beyond 
which  the  human  mind  cannot  advance.  "  Homo,  naturse  minister  et 
interpres,  tantum  facit  et  intelligit,  quantum  de  natursB  ordine,  re  vel 
mente  observaverit ;  nee  amplius  scit  aut  potest.*^  To  this  aphorism  of 
Bacon,  our  reason  gives  assent  at  once,  for  it  requires  no  great  expendi- 
ture of  logic  to  prove  that  a  dream  is  to  be  valued  but  as  a  dream ;  that 
an  hypothesis,  until  proved  to  be  true,  is  but  an  assumption ;  in  short, 
that  in  leaving  the  path  pointed  out,  we  turn  aside  &om  nature,  to  pursue 
the  meteors  of  the  imagination. 

Keeping,  then,  our  senses  intent  upon  facts,  what  do  they  reveal  to 
the  mind  ?  The  existence  of  unremitting  activity ;  of  change  —  inces- 
sant change ;  of  phenomena  succeeding  phenomena  in  endless  rotation ! 
But  for  any  of  these  pheuomena,  where  shall  we  find  an  ultimate  reason?  - 
True,  we  may  oflen  take  to  pieces,  as  it  were,  some  particular  fact,  and 
show  that  it  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  more  general  phenomena.  But 
for  any  one  of  these  general  or  ultimate  facts,  as  they  are  called,  who 
shall  give  a  reason  ?  Why  may  it  not  have  happened  otherwise  ?  or 
exactly  the  reverse  ? 

*  '*  I  have  observed  that  animal  matter  may  be  in  two  states ;  in  one,  it  is 
endowed  witli  the  living  principle,  in  the  other  it  is  deprived  of  it.  From  this 
it  appears,  that  the  principle  called  life  cannot  arise  from  the  peculiar  modifi- 
cations of  matter,  because  the  same  modification  exists  when  this  principle  is 
no  more.  The  matter  abstracted  from  life  appears  at  all  times  to  be  the  same, 
as  &r  as  our  senses  and  experiments  carry  us." — John  Hunter,  Principles  of 
Surgery,  chap.  ii. 

''Our  ideas  of  life  have  been  so  much  connected  with  organic  bodies,  and 
principally  those  endowed  with  visible  action,  that  it  requires  a  new  bent  to 
the  nund,  to  make  it  conceive  that  these  circumstances  are  not  inseparable.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show,  that  organization  and  life  do  not  depend  in  the  least  on 
each  other ;  that  organization  may  arise  out  of  living  parts,  and  produce  action, 
but  that  life  can  never  rise  out  of,  or  depend  on,  organization.  An  organ  is  a 
peculiar  conformation  of  matter  Het  that  matter  be  what  it  may)  to  answer 
some  purpose,  the  operation  of  wnich  is  mechanical :  btit  mere  organization 
can  do  nothing,  even  in  mechanics,  it  must  still  have  something  corresponding 
to  a  living  principle,  namely,  some  power." — Huntbr,  On  the  Blood,  4*., 
chap,  i.,  sec.  vi. 
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These  questions  none  can  reply  to :  but  our  minds  are  so  constituted, 
that  when  we  see  an  event  occur,  the  belief  immediately  arises,  and  is 
irresistible,  that  the  same  event  has  ever  occurred,  and  will  again  and 
forever  occur,  when  the  co-existing  circumstances  are  the  same.  This 
belief  is  itself  an  effert  as  inexplicable  as  any  other  in  the  universe. 

Therefore,  beyond  observation,  and  our  instinctive  belief  in  the  mii- 
formity  and  invariableness  of  events  when  circumstances  are  the  same, 
we  know  and  can  know  nothing.  What  we  term  an  explanation  of  a 
phenomenon,  is  a  mere  detail  of  other  separate  phenomena,  which, 
occurring  in  succession,  have  ended  in  the  one  to  be  explained,  but  all 
of  which  were  previously  the  subjects  of  observation.  When  the  che- 
mist produces  water  by  the  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  he 
presents  us  a  simple  fact — ultimate  and  inexplicable.  If  he  attempts 
to  give  a  reason  for  it,  and  tells  us  the  union  is  caused  by  the  redproedt 
affinities  of  the  two  substances,  he  but  repeats  the  fact  in  another  fbrm, 
since  canity  is  but  a  word  denoting  that  very  tendency  to  union  which 
he  attempts  to  explain  by  it.  But  when  the  natural  philosopher  explains 
why  liquids  rise  in  exhausted  receivers,  he  seems  to  do  something  more, 
since  he  shows  us  how  the  result  came  to  pass.  Yet  if  we  look  more 
sharply  into  the  subject,  we  shall  find,  that  he  has  done  nothing  else 
than  to  repeat,  in  a  connected  order,  a  series  of  minor  phenomena,  with 
most  of  which  we  were  already  acquainted.  He  shows  us  that  the 
atmosphere,  like  all  other  terrestrial  bodies,  tends  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  therefore  presses  with  a  certain  weight  upon  its  sur&ce :  he 
then  calls  our  attention  to  the  constitution  of  fluids,  and  the  hydrostatic 
fiu^t,  that  they  press  equally  in  all  directions :  finally,  he  proves  to  us 
that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  removed  on  a  portion  of 
the  liquid,  whilst  it  is  continued  on  the  remaining  portion ;  so  that  the 
rise  of  the  fluid  in  the  receiver  is  nothing  new  in  itself  but  is  merely  a 
new  form  in  which  old  phenomena  are  evidenced. 

Such,  then,  is  really  the  philosophical  statement  of  the  subject.  We 
can  give  no  reason  whatever  for  any  simple  phenomenon.  Between 
two  separate  events  which  occur  in  immediate  succession,  we  can  ob- 
serve no  necessary  connection ;  so  that  no  person  can  predict  any  event 
which  is  single  in  Itself^  and  has  not  heretofore  been  observed :  a  fact, 
of  which  the  progress  of  chemistry  furnishes  us  abundantly  with  daily 
proo6.  The  rest  of  this  subject  is,  therefore,  but  a  question  concerning 
the  use  of  language— the  application  of  certain  woids,  as,  cause^  fffedt^ 
power  J  forccj  susceptibility^  property^  quality  ^  &c. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  in  all  the  operations  of  matter,  there  is 
both  action  and  reaction.  In  any  change  occurring  between  two  bodies, 
one  is  not  solely  active,  and  the  other  merely  passive,  but  both  are 
agents  and  both  patients.  When  a  child  puts  his  finger  into  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  it  is  not  the  burning  body  only  which  is  active ;  for  although 
it  has  produced  pain,  it  has  also  suflered — the  finger  having  robbed  it 
of  a  portion  of  its  caloric.  Or,  perhaps,  a  better  illustration  may  be 
drawn  from  the  magnet,  which,  if  it  be  fixed,  will  draw  a  needle  to 
itself;  but  if  free  to  move,  and  placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  large 
mass  of  iron,  will  itself  be  drawn ;  and  if  we  use  two  magnets,  placingt 
within  a  certain  distance,  the  north  pole  of  one  opposite  the  south  pole 
of  the  other,  we  shall  see  them  both  moving,  ainl  approaching  each 
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filler.  Now,  accordinglj  as  we  intend  our  minds  on  any  particular 
portion  of  the  change,  are  we  disposed  to  employ  the  wonls,  cause 
and  effect.  If  magnet  A  be  the  object  of  our  attention,  we  would  say, 
that  magnet  B  Is  the  cause  of  its  motion.  If  we  attend  more  parti- 
cularly to  B,  we  say  its  motion  is  caused  by  A.  The  causes  of  any 
change  whatever,  lie  therefore,  in  all  the  bodies  engaged  in  that  change; 
as  likewise,  the  change  itself  (or  effect)  is  never  confined  to  but  one 
substance. 

But  in  a  vast  number  of  the  events  which  occur  on  our  planet,  a  por- 
tion  only  of  the  change  produced  is  perceptible,  the  other  portion  not 
being  discovered  except  after  much  investigation.  For  instance,  in  the 
example  already  given,  every  one  experiences  at  once  that  a  change  is 
produced  in  the  condition  of  his  hand  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  a 
burning  body ;  but  the  change  undergone  by  an  incandescent  substance 
is  not  so  readily  perceived.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  words 
ectttse  and  eject  are  employed  as  they  usually  are.  The  burning  body 
is  supposed  to  be  the  only  substance  which  is  active,  because  we  do  not 
perceive  the  change  it  has  undergone  in  itself,  and  we,  therefore,  say 
that  it  IS  the  cause  of  the  pain  produced,  or  more  loosely  still,  that  the 
blaze  has  caused  the  pain.  We  also  say,  "the  fusion  of  metals  is  caused 
by  che  action  of  fire,"  because  we  attend  to  the  change  undergone  in  the 
metals,  but  not  to  that  undergone  by  the  burning  body.  But  there  are 
really  causes  on  both  sides,  and  effects  on  both  sides.  This  truth  is 
frequently  only  evident  to  attentive  observers,  particularly  when  the 
substances  remain  apart  afler  the  change  has  been  undergone ;  yet, 
when  the  bodies  coalesce,  as  in  chemical  unions,  it  may  be  made  appa- 
rent to  erery  one.  Mix  sulphuric  acid  an  J  lime-water :  a  change  will 
ensue,  and  we  shall  no  longer  recognize  either  earth  or  acid.  If  any 
one  should  now  say,  that  the  acid  is  the  cause  of  the  change  in  the 
lime,  another,  with  equal  justice,  may  say,  that  the  lime  is  the  cause  of 
the  change  in  the  acid ;  since  the  actions  which  result  in  the  formation 
of  the  neutral  salt  are  reciprocal. 

To  the  same  circumstance,  namely,  that  in  many  cases  a  portion  of 
the  change  undergone  is  not  perceived  by  us,  or  is  unattended  to,  is 
owing  the  employment  of  the  words  power  and  susceptibility.  We  use 
the  word  power  more  strictly  in  reference  to  the  producer  of  the  evident 
change ;  V^hilst  the  term  susceptibility  is  employed  in  reference  to  the 
body  that  evidences  the  change.  "  Fire  possesses  the  power  of  melting 
metals,  and  metals  are  susceptible  of  fusion  by  fire."  The  change  un- 
dergone by  the  caloric  escapes  our  observation,  whilst  that  undergone 
by  the  metals  is  attended  and  referred  to.  But,  as  I  have  already  said, 
power  is  exerted  by  both  substances,  and  both  manifest  susceptibility  of 
change. 

The  words  property  and  quality  mean  the  same  thing,  or  differ  only 
in  their  derivation.  They  are  usually  employed  to  denote  what  win 
happen  conditionally.  We  say,  "that  water  has  the  property  of  dis^ 
solving  salt ;  or,  that  it  is  a  quality  in  water  to  melt  »lt »"  and  we  mean 
merely,  that  if  water  be  placed,  under  certain  conditions,  in  contact 
with  salt,  dissolution  will  take  place.  By  these  words,  therefore,  we 
refer  more  partictflarly  to  the  future,  and  express  by  them^  our  belief 
that  bodies,  when  placed  in  such  or  such  circumstances,  will  develope 
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ceTtain  phenom4»na.  When,  therefore,  we  enumerBte  ib»  |iropertiee  bj 
which  any  bodj  is  known,  we  speak  of  the  co-existence  of  certain 
powers,  or  capabilities  in  that  body -to  produce  certain  effects,  and  can 
mean  nothing  else ;  whether  ^e  existence  of  these  powers  is  to  be 
made  apparent,  by  immediate  operation  on  our  senses,  or  whether  they 
shall  affect  us  through  the  medium  of  other  bodies. 

Force  is  another  abstract  general  term,  and  is  strictly  synonymoos 
with  power;  for  the  force  of  any  body  is  that  body  considered  as  pro- 
ducing, or  as  capable  of  producing,  some  particular  eflfect.  **  A  camion 
hall  mes  with  immense  jiotoer,"  or,  ^*  with  immense  force J^  In  these 
phrases  the  words  are  convertible,  and  I  know  of  no  other  in  which 
they  are  not  so* 

As  jToree,  then,  is  nothing  more  than  a  word  expressing  the  action  of 
matter  in  producing  clumge,  and  as  the  changes  produced  will  of  neoee- 
sity  vary  according  to  the  relations  in  which  the  bodies  engaged  stand 
with  regard  to  each  other,  it  is  obvious,  that  just  as  we  change  those 
relations,  we  may  multiply  forces.  Hence  it  is,  that,  with  regard  to 
different  species  of  effects,  we  have  so  manjforcee  recorded  as  iiaving 
produced  tiiem ;  such  as  the  force  oCattraeUonj  of  repuZtton,  of  grmviim 
ftofi,  of  <#Af<y,  of  coheeiatif  of  ekulieity^  of  tnertto,  and  hiuMureds  of 
others.  These  general  terms  are  of  great  use  when  they  are  taken  fi>r 
what  they  really  are,  merely  short  forms  of  expression ;  for  withoal 
them,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  over  in  detail  ail  the  subjects  of  sci* 
ence,  which,  in  these  terms,  are  thus  concisely  reforred  to. 

Matter  and  force,  then,  are  not  entities  distinct  and  separate.  Matter, 
when  closely  scrutinized,  reveals  itself  to  the  inquirer  as  a  principle  of 
constant  and  unremitting  activity;  whilst  force  is  the  manifestation  of 
this  activity  in  the  prwluction  of  change.  **JPower,"  says  Locke,* 
^  makes  a  great  part  of  our  complex  idea  of  substances ;''  but  the  truth 
is,  there  is  not  a  notion  we  can  frame  of  matter  in  which  power  is  not 
essentially  a  component :  for  there  can  be  no  bodies  without  qualities 
of  some  kind ;  nor,  indeed,  do  we,  nor  can  we,  know  any  thing  of  bodies 
except  their  qualities ;  and  those  qualities  are  but  the  expressions  of  so 
many  powers  in  bodies  capable  of  producing  so  many  various  efiects* 

The  tnertia  of  matter  is  a  thing  inconceivable,  if  die  term  be  used  to 
signify  that  matter  is  poi^rless.  The  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  is 
simply  this :  ^  no  body  can  change  its  condition  without  the  Wervention 
of  some  other  power."  f  But  can  we  conceive  a  body,  either  in  motion 
or  aJt  rest,  to  be  absolutely  inert — void  of  power?  Surely  not;  since 
in  either  state  it  is  capable  of  acting  on  us  and  upon  other  bodies.  Nav, 
in  either  condition,  it  is  conHnuaUy  exeitinff  its  activity;  for  if  it  be  ui 
motion,  its  activity  is  manifested  by  the  mobon  itself;  and  if  at  rest,  its 
particles  are  bound  down,  each  to  each,  by  the  force  of  attraction* 

We  are  acquainted  with  matter  through  the  medium  of  our  senees. 
It  is,  therefore,  relative  to  us ;  for  were  our  nervous  substance  altered, 

*  Essay  on  the  Homan  Undetstanding,  Book  U,  chap,  ii,  { 7. 

t  **To  say  that  matter  u  inert,  or  has  inertia^  as  it  is  termed,  is  only  te  ssgr 
that  the  cause  has  been  expended  in  producing  its  efiect,  and  that  the  saSM 
eaase  cannot  (without  renewal)  prodace  doable  or  triple  its  own  proper  eflbot*' 
— Piscovrss  an  the  study  <jf  Natural  Philasopky^  by  Sir  John  HmchelL 
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mir  sensations  woald  be  dMIerent  In  these  sensations  we  experience 
die  eflfects  of  something,  which,  from  a  fundamental  belief  (an  inexpK- 
cable  and  ultimate  &ct  in  itself),  we  imagine  to  exist  without  us,  and  to 
prodooe  them.  What  that  something  is,  apart  from  its  powers  of  causing 
those  feelings,  it  is  impossible  for  us  ever  to  know.  But  it  is  evident, 
from  this  statement  itself^  that  matter  is  a  principle  of  activity ;  for,  to 
produce  sensation  within  os,  it  must  have  the  paver  of  doing  so ;  in 
other  wofds,  it  must  act  upon  us.  And  again,  when  we  turn  our  atten« 
tion,  not  to  the  immediate  action  of  matter  upon  ourselves,  but  upon 
itself  what  can  be  more  wonderful  and  incomprehensible.  We  see  the 
same  occult,  mysterious  activity  exerted  when  two  globules  of  mercury 
approach  each  other  and  coalesce,  as  well  as  in  the  earth  whirling  roimd 
the  aun,  or  the  sun  reUining  the  earth  in  its  orbit  Nay,  if  we  regard 
ckMely,  we  shall  find  that  this  activity  is  exerted  unremittingly,  unceas* 
iiidy*  At  ^  times,  and  in  all  places— as  well  at  rest,  as  in  motion. 

llierefore,  as  force,  in  its  most  general  sense,  expresses  action^  and 
in  a  limited  sense,  a  certain  mode  of  action ;  the  vital  force,  in  the  pro« 
dnction  of  vital  phenomena,  must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  thing  apart  fi*om 
the  substances  engaged  in  those  phenomena,  but  as  a  convenient  term 
need  to  express  a  particular  sort  of  action,  attended  with  certain  results.* 

Without  urginff  other  objections,  which  might  easily  be  found,  against 
&e  hypothesis  of  a  vital  forcCy  let  us  now  advance  the  arguments  of  the 
other  side.  It  has  already  been  said,  that  life  must  be  one  of  three 
tilings :  it  must  be  a  substance ;  the  property  of  a  substance  or  sub- 
stances ;  or  it  must  merely  express  a  condition  or  state  of  things.  It  has 
been  shown  that  it  can  be  neither  of  the  two  former,  it  must  therefore 
come  within  the  third  categoiy. 

Tliis  condition  may  be  one  of  action  or  repose :  vitality  may  express 
the  latter ;  lifCf  the  former. 

*  Inesse  corporibus  oirganicis  vivis  ad  nnnm  oomilras  peculiaiem  vim,  ipsis 
Connatam,  et  qaamdiu  vivunt,  perpetuo  aetivam  et  efficacem,  statatam  ipsis  et 
destinatam  fonnam  generationis  negotio  prime  indaendi,  nutritionis  pcsthac 
frmctione  perpetao  conservandi,  et  si  forte  nutriate  fnerit,  qaantiim  fieri  potest, 
itermn  restituendi. — Blumenbach,  Inst.Phyt.,  (601. 

This  nisus  formatitnu  of  Blamenbach,  (the  vt*  etseiKio/tf  of  WoUe — the  fw- 
tritioeforee^-viudfoiret^  dtc.,  of  kter  writers)  represents  to  us  merely  unknown 
cireomstanoes.  Like  the  a?  of  the  algebraists,  we  should  employ  it  to  represent, 
not  some  being  oyiMting  per  m,  bat  merely  those  circomstances  in  which  living 
matter  exists^ — which  are  essential  to  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  therefore,  the 
causes  of  them.  These  circumstances  are — Ist,  matter  of  a  certain  chemical 
eonstitation ;  2dly,  a  pecidiar  structure  in  this  matter,  so  that  it  is  rendered 
permeable  to  flaids ;  8dly,  a  nutritive  fluid,  whkh  is  to  permeate  intermolecn- 
fsriy  the  solid  or  semi-scAkl  matter,  to  which  it  must  also  bear  a  close  relation 
ki  chemical  constitntaQn.  These  postulates  being  fulfiUed,  the  phenomena  of 
life  mast  nscessarily  arise  ont  of  them.  The  inherent  forces  of  matter  aet  all 
in  motion,  and  maintain  a  particular  sort  of  action  as  kmg  at  circamstaaces 
lemaia  the  same.  The  nutritive  fluid  is  absorbed;  chemical  changes  occar 
between  it  and  the  mcdecules  of  the  solid ;  and  as  a  consequence,  some  portions 
of  it  are  retained  in  a  fixed  state,  whilst  other  portions  are  rejected.  In  ani- 
mals, a  prntHNi  of  the  solid  is  also  resolved  at  the  same  time  into  the  flaM  state, 
and  thrown  oft  In  these  phenomena  we  have  all  the  essential  operations  of 
life,-— absorption,  assimiktion  and  secretion. 
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All  living  beings,  as  we  have  observed,  agree  in  two  points ;  namelji^ 
in  the  formation  of  certain  compounds  from  their  aliment;  and  in  tba 
building  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  embryo  state,  a  machiue,  complicated 
in  many  instances,  made  of  tissues  and  organs,  and  possessing  a  cextain 
fi>rm  peculiar  to  the  species. 

It  is  contended,  that  the  inherent  forces  of  brute  matter  are  by  no 
means  capable  of  producing  either  of  these  phenomena.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, examine  this  subject  more  closely,  and  first,  in  the  formation  of 
organic  compounds. 

All  bodies  possess  certain  properties  which  are  common.  Thus,  we 
speak  of  gravity,  extension  and  resistance,  as  general  properties ;  be- 
cause, wherever  we  find  matter,  we  find  it  possessed  of  these  properties. 
But,  besides  these  common  properties,  there  are  others  which  are  pecu- 
liar, and  it  is  by  these  peculiar  properties  that  we  distinguish  one  kind 
of  matter  from  another  kind.  Thus,  gold  and  silver  have  common  pro- 
perties, but  each  of  them  has  also  properties  peculiar  to  itself,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  other,  and,  indeed,  from  all  other  substances. 

But  the  properties  of  a  substance  can  be  knoi;iii  to  us  only  so  far  as 
t|^ey  have  been  the  subjects  of  observation.  Thus,  chlorine  was  known 
to  possess  certain  properties;  but  it  certainly  could  never  have  been 
known  until  the  test  of  experiment,  that  it  possessed  that  of  dissolving 
gold.  In  truth,  this  is  a  necessary  corollary,  from  the  fact,  that  the  pro- 
perties of  bodies  are  nothing  apart  from  the  bodies  themselves,  but  mere 
words,  employed  to  designate  certain  phenomena,  which  will  appear,  if 
certain  circumstances  co-exist.  Now,  we  cannot  see  any  one  substance 
in  every  possible  relation  with  all  other  substances,  and  therefore  it  ib 
plain,  that  all  the  properties  possessed  by  a  substance  can  never  be 
known  to  us.  In  truth,  the  properties  of  chofnical  elements,  as  set 
down  by  the  chemists,  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  obvious ;  and  chem- 
istry is,  from  day  to  day,  developing  the  existence  of  properties  before 
unknown  and  unsuspected. 

If  we  examine  phenomena  with  attention,  we  shall  find,  that  in  every 
change  in  nature  there  are  opposing  forces  overcome.  Such  a  thing  as 
matter  undergoing  sponlaneous  changes  is  inconceivable  and  absurd. 
No  body  will  ever  undergo  change  as  long  as  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  formed  remain  the  same ;  for  in  whatever  state  we  find  a 
body,  it  is  exerting  constant,  unremitting  activity,  and  to  change  that 
mode  of  action  for  another,  some  other  power  must  be  introduced.  But 
these  opposing  forces  may  be  stronger  than  those  tending  to  produce  a 
change  ;  and  hence,  it  follows  that  a  body  may  possess  many  affinities 
which,  on  account  of  these  opposing  forces,  remain  quiescent  and  un- 
observed. Thus  gold,  it  is  possible,  may  have  a  tendency  to  dissolve  in 
water,  but  from  the  paramount  infiuence  of  cohesion  exerted  among  the 
molecules  of  the  metal,  the  tendency  can  never  be  made  apparent.  For 
the  same  reason,  ^  one  salt  may  have  a  greater  affinity  for  water  thaa 
another,  and  yet  be  less  soluble."  * 

Again,  the  properties  of  a  substance  being  merely  the  manner  in 
which  that  substance  will  act  under  particular  circumstances,  it  is  obvi- 
ous,  that  an  elementary  substance  cannot  assume  or  lose  a  property ;  its 

♦  Turner's  Chemistry— General  Remarks  on  Salto. 
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actkniB  being  the  result  of  evident  necessity.  Therefore,  wbea  two  or 
more  elements  combine,  the  properties  of  the  compound  can  be  nothing 
but  the  development  of  the  original  tendencies  of  the.  elements ;  for  a 
compound  can  be  nothing  more  than  the  co-existence  of  the  diflTerent 
elementary  molecules  in  juxta-position ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  is 
evident,  that  there  must  occur  a  composition  of  properties, —  in  other 
words,  that  the  elementary  molecules  must  act  with  a  joint  influence  on 
those  of  other  substances  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  Hence,  the 
great  dlfierence  between  the  properties  of  a  compound,  and  of  its  ele- 
ments, when  separate.  To  give  an  illustration :  an  alloy  of  silver  and 
platinum  is  dissolved  when  immersed  in  nitric  acid,  whilst  platinum* 
when  presented  alone,  resists  the  action  of  the  solvent.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  though  the  last-named  metal  has  some  affinity  for  the  acidi 
the  paramount  force  of  cohesion  presents  a  union.  The  presence  of  the 
silver  undergoing  oxidation,  exerts  its  power  over  the  platiAum,  breaks 
up  the  cohesion,  and  effects  the  combination. 

Therefore,  as  we  have  never  observed  any  one  substance  in  evexy 
possible  relation  with  all  other  substances,  by  which  means  only  we 
could  obtain  a  knowledge  of  all  its  properties,  it  follows,  that  after  two 
bubstances  fiave  entered  into  combination  with  each  other,  ths  pheno* 
mena  that  will  ensue,  when  a  third  substance  is  presented,  are  altoge- 
ther beyond  prophecy.  The  chemist  himself  would  think  it  the  most 
idle  and  ridiculous  thing  in  the  world  fur  any  one  to  make  such  predic- 
tions.  He  knows  too  well  that  the  properties  of  ail  bodies  must  be 
learned  by  experimenL 

Again,  as  the  number  of  elements  in  a  compound  are  greater,  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  properties  of  the  compound  will  be  more  striking  and 
unexpected. 

Now,  it  is  in  living  beings  that  these  elementary  principles  an 
known  to  be  most  numerous.  The  compounds  of  inorganic  matter  coa^ 
sist,  generally,  of  two  elements ;  rarely  of  three ;  and  scarcely  ever  of 
more.  But  Uie  si^iplest  organic  compound  contains  three  at  least, 
whilst  higher  in  the  scale  of  life  their  number  is  greatly  augmented.  In 
man,  fourteen  or  fiflecn  have  been  discovered.  But  if  the  difficulty  of 
foretelling  the  properties  of  a  co^^>ound,  from  a  consideration  of  its  ele- 
ments, be  insuperable,  and  the  attempt  idle,  what  shall  we  say,  whea 
we  remember  the  effects  produced  by  mere  difference  of  proportion?—^ 
when  we  remember  that,  by  a  mere  transformation  or  transposition  of 
elements  or  proximate  compounds,  we  may  produce  two  or  more  sub- 
stances of  entirely  different  properties,  yet  possessing  ultimately  the 
same  elements  in  the  same  exact  proportions  ?  — when  we  know  that 
the  mere  presence  of  another  substance  may  produce  decomposition,  or 
cause  the  formation  of  other  compotmds?  —  wHen  we  recur  to  the  factt 
that  a  body  already  undergoing  chemical  change  may  exercise  a  power 
upon  other  compound  substances,  and  cause  new  combinations  of  their 
elements,  without  itsetf  participating  in  that  change, —  as  in  the  case  of 
sugar,  converted  into  alcohol  and  earbonic  acid  by  the  mere  presence 
of  yeast? 

We  insist,  therefore,  that  it  is  altogether  from  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  chemical  combinations,  that  it  is  so  roundly  asserted  that  mat- 
ter,  operating  by  means  of  its  own  forces,  cannot  produce  an  organic 
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eompomid*  But  whj  »  it,  tben,  tliat  die  ehemlst  cannot,  in  hit  kbofa- 
I017,  prodace  an  organic  compound  ?  Simplj,  because  he  cannot  place 
Ufl  materials  under  those  circumstances  essential  to  their  productiott* 
Sugar  and  gum  are  composed  of  carbon  and  water ;  but  regard,  fiir  an 
fastance,  the  multiplicitj  of  forces,  conjoined  and  operating  at  the  same 
moment,  required  to  malce  water  and  carbon  unite.  In  the  first  place, 
the  leaf  mnst  be  of  a  certain  chemical  constitution,  be  possewed  of  a 
certain  structure,  and  be  well  supplied  wilh  water:  there  must  also  exist 
a  certain  temperature ;  light  must  be  present ;  and  the  leaf  must  be  of 
a  green  color.  If  any  one  of  these  conditions  be  withdrawn,  the  union 
of  the  two  substances  will  not  take  place.  Now,  will  it  be  contended, 
fliat  the  chemical  elements  of  the  leaf  being  given,  with  the  whole  strue- 
Inre  of  the  living  plant,  together  with  every  other  cirtsumstance  the 
same,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  would  not  be  decomposed, 
and  that  the  carbon  would  not  unite  with  the  water? — that,  in  short, 
there  must  be  introduced  into  the  case  the  agency  of  an  occuh,  myste« 
tious  principle,  before  the  union  could  be  effected  ?  Assuredly,  Uiose 
who  thus  aigue  are  under  the  onuB  probandi; — they  must  prove  their 
assertion,  or  their  viud  principle  must  remain  a  most  vague  and  graloi- 
tous  hypothesis. 

Is  it  fiiir  to  argue  firom  oor  ignorance  7  Because  we  do  not  know  the 
precise  manner  in  which  a  phenomenon  occurs,  shall  we  boldly  assert 
the  existence  of  new  agencies  in  nature  ?  Why,  by  such  logic,  we 
may  multiply  new  principles  almost  ad  u^antwn.  For  instance,  the 
nature  of  the  diamond  is  perfectly  well  known ;  but  can  the  chemist 
work  badcwards,  and  form  diamond  from  carbonic  acid  gas  ?  Can  ha, 
in  shorty  form  any  of  those  beautiful  gems  found  in  the  mineral  king* 
dom,  such  as  topaz,  ruby,  dec.?  He  cannot  Then,  will  it  be  uiged 
dtat  these  inimitable  productions  of  nature  were  formed  by  some  force 
ioperadded  to  matter?  Will  some  peculiar  principle  analogous  to  that 
termed  viUd  be  introduced,  to  account  for  their  formation  ?*  If  so,  let 
OS  at  once  go  back  to  an  exploded  phOosophy.  Let  us  believe  again 
that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  that  this  is  a  very  satis&ctory  reason 
for  the  rise  of  liquid  in  exhausted  receivers.  Let  us  believe  that  the 
splendid  researches  of  modem  geologists  amount  to  nothing ;  and  that 
me  impressions  of  organized  beings,  found  in  rocks,  are  in  truth  not 
those  of  beings  once  alive,  but  dM  productk>ns  of  Tie  PUuHca  vainly 
laboring  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  evolve  the  forms  of  Hfo.  In 
short,  let  us  shut  at  once  the  book  of  Induction,  and  open  that  of  Hypo- 
Aesis,  which,  though  it  really  teaches  us  nothing,  yet  ^ves  a  pleasing 

*  "  Cttdworth's  hypothesis  of  a  plastic  nature  has  had,  however,  some  parti- 
sans, though  rslher  among  physiologists  than  metaphysicians.  Grew  adopted 
it  to  explam  vegetation ;  ana  the  pbstic  ni 


^  I  nature  differs  only,  as  I  coneeive,  mm 
what  rionler  and  Abemethy  have  sailed  lifo  in  organised  bodies,  by  its  mess 
eatausive  aaencnr ;  for  if  we  are  Jto  believe  that  there  is  a  vital  power,  not  a 
msie  name  for  the  sequence  of  fhefitmnmm,  whiei  marshals  the  nwlecales  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substance,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  a  similar  eneifv 
shonld  not  determine  other  nudecules  to  assume  geometrical  fif:ures  in  cryatat 
ixation.  The  error  ,4^  paradox  consists  in  assigning  a  real  unity  of  existence, 
and  a  nalpower  dt  cansadon,  to  that  which  is  unintelligent.'*— ^offam,  Lite- 
itf  Eurcpe,  vrf.  iv.,  p.  lOd. 
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piaj  to  the  imagi—fifflh  mod  gimtifies  our  indolence,  by  relieving  us  of 
•11  &rther  trouble.* 

But  it  is  aaked,  how  comes  it  that  tissues  so  yarious  in  structure,  and 
of  such  diverse  chemical  constitution,— how  comes  it,  such  various 
seer^ions  are  formed  in  different  localities,  and  all  fj'om  one  common 
substance,  the  arterial  blood  ?  It  is  answered,  that  these  difierent  form- 
ations are  owing  to  the  difierent  circumstances  under  which  the  blood 
learits  with  the  solid  molecules. 

Ul  the  organs  and  tissues  of  living  beinsi^  if  they  diflfor  in  function, 
are  endowed  with  characteristic  marks,  which  distinguish  them  from 
each  other.  The  leaves  differ  from  the  petals  of  the  flower, — the  mus- 
euhur  fibre,  firom  the  nervous  substance,  and  so  on.  We  must  therefore 
believe  the  interior  structure  or  chemical  composition  of  these  oigans 
to  be  difbfeat,  each  from  each.  Again,  into  all  the  oroans  of  a  living 
being  the  same  pabulum  enters :  a  homogeneous  fluid,  formed  from  the 
aliment,  is  distributed  to  every  tissue.  The  same  common  sap  may 
sourish  very  difierent  organs  and  tissues,  and  produce  very  difierent 
fruit,  as  we  see  in  grafted  trees.  The  same  homogeneous  blood  is  dis* 
tributed  to  every  tissue  in  the  human  body,  from  which  muscular  fibre 
M  formed  in  one  part,  bone  in  another,  nervous  matter  in  a  third,  gastric 
juice  in  a  fourth,  and  so  on.  Now,  observation  tells  us,  that  it  is  in  the 
ultimate  stnicture  that  the  nutritive  fluid  comes  in  contact  with  the  solid 
moleeules,  and  that  there  occur  those  phenomena  which  are  the  essence 
of  lifo.  It  is,  therefore,  maintained  that  these  difierent  depositions  in 
difierent  organs  are  to  be  accounted  for,  either  by  diversity  with  regard 
to  their  chemical  elements,  or  their  chemical  elements  being  the  samoi 
by  a  difierence  in  their  secondaiy  and  tertiary  compounds,  and  the  man* 
aer  in  which  they  are  united  to  each  other.  Hence  will  arise  diversiqr 
of  structure ;  for  structure  itself  is  but  a  oofMe^iienoe.  In  fiu:t,  can  we 
do  otherwise  than  infer  that,  under  such  circumstances,  there  must,  of 
necessity,  be  a  difference  manifested  in  the  results?  Can  any  one 
believe,  that  if  the  kidnev  and  parotid  dand  were  of  the  same  exact 
chemical  composition,  and  posscMMod  of  &e  same  ultimate  disposition  of 
molecules,  one  ^  these  would  secrete  saliva,  and  the  other  urine,  being 
nonriahed,  as  they  are,  by  the  same  homogeneous  flmd?    If  any  one 

*  Gestit  mens  exilire  ad  mam  generalia,  nt  aoqnieseat:  et  post  parvam 
HMxam  fitftidit  expeHtatiam :  sm  hec  mala  demmn  aocta  sont  k  dialsotica  ob 
pompas  dispatalkmaBL— JVov.  Ommtan,  lib.  i.,  aph.  ao. 

Partem  iron  prineipe  vague,  iiM^ennia^;  piei^s  pour  base  de  vetie  teds 
nne  eaose  de  la  vie,  un  prineipe  vital  dont  k  nature*  et  partoat  les  attribotions, 
sont  iaconnnes,  que  rien  ne  restreint,  et  par  consequent  ne  prtoise,  ooi  ee  pr6ts 
&  tout,  parce  que  n'ayant  rien  de  connn  on  peat'^arhitraurement  fe  doner  de 
toutea  les  fiusalt^  imaginables ;  alors  ce  prineipe,  qui  vous  expliquera  tout 
en  paroles  aans  vous  expliquer  rien  en  reality  qui  vous  expliqneraainsi  les 
lailB  les  plus  eztnundinaiTes,  eeitaines  on  douteuz,  vrais  on  controuv^  voos 
y  tiendres  avec  d'antant  plus  d'  optni4tvet^  qu'il  fiivorisera  d'avaataM.votM 
unour-propre.    C'est  ainsi  om'on  npprond  &  mipriser I'anatiK 


(  et  votre  amour-propre.  C'est  ainsi  ^'< 
nue,  la  physiologiB  positive  et  toutes  les  lunUres  qui  peuvent  noos  fonmir  las 
antres  acienoes  naturelles ;  c'est  ainsi  qu'on  entrave  les  progr^s  de  k  veritable 
science  de  lliomme,  et  qu'on  Pemp^he  de  marcher  vers  la  certitude  dont  elle 
est  susceptible^ — Dugis^  JwnnwH  de  Midecine,  torn,  ii.,  p.  847. 
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can  believe  this,  I  ask  him,  why  it  is  that,  when  any  foreign  cause  in- 
tervenes,  we  have  very  different  results? — why  it  is,  that  when  the 
nutritive  fluid  or  the  solids  are  altered  in  chemical  constitution,  or  in 
the  mere  arrangement  of  their  particles,  we  have  lesions  of  nutrition 
and  secretion — a  production  of  substances  not  found  in  health?  Is  Uie 
vis  medicalrix  altogether  powerless  ? 

"^  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain,  that  to  account  for  the  forma- 
tion of  organic  compounds,  we  have  no  good  reason  for  saying  that  they 
are  not  solely  produced  by  the  operations  of  matter  upon  itself.  The 
chemist,  it  is  true,^cannot  form  albumen  or  fibrine  from  the  elements  of 
those  substances,  and  for  a  very  plain  reason, — he  cannot  command  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  w^ere  originally  formed,  and  which 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  their  formation. 

In  reply  to  all  this,  we  are  called  upon  to  observe  and  explain  the 
very  different  phenomena  which  ensue  when  life  ceases.  Now,  we 
consider  that  the  changes  which  ensue  after  death,  so  far  from  disprov- 
ing what  has  been  said,  give  us,  in  fact,  a  strong  support.  Death,  we 
contend^  can  never  take  place  without  disorganization;  for  as  life  f« 
essentially  a  chemical  action,  of  a  particular  kind  going  on  between 
certain  substances,  it  is  plain,  that  the  phenomena  attending  on,  and 
characterizing  that  action,  will  go  on  until  the  relation  between  the 
solids  and  fluids,  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  cease  to  exist.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  put  an  end  to  life,  it  is  but  necessary  to  change  the 
existing  relations  of  the  solids  and  the  nutritive  fluid.  And  this  may  be 
done  in  three  different  ways  : — by  mechanical  violence ;  by  chemical 
agents,  or  by  the  abstraction  of  aliment.  In  vain  are  offered  in  reply, 
the  instances  of  sudden  death  from  poisons.  These  agents  do  produce 
disorganization  ;  that  is,  destroy  those  relations  between  the  solids  and 
nutritive  fluid  necessary  to  life,  and  just  as  effectually  as  the  mill -stone 
destroys  the  organization  of  a  grain  of  corn.     A  drop  of  prussic  acid  is 

E laced  on  the  tongue  of  an  animal,  it  is  absorbed,  and  a  sudden'change 
!  produced  in  the  condition  of  the  whole  nervous  substance.  This  is 
amalgamated,  as  it  were,  with  the  other  solids,  and  no  change  can 
affect  it  which  does  not  affect  them. 

It  is  not  strange,  thei^fore,  that  the  compounds  of  an  organized  being 
take  on  other  actions  when  the  circumstances  productive  of  them  no 
longer  eiist.  In  truth,  changes  somewhat  similar  are  occurring  in  ani- 
mais  during  the  whole  course  of  their  living  existence,  as  must  be  obvi. 
ous  when  we  recall  the  fiict,  that  their  particles  are  in  a  state  of  constant 
renovation.  And  is  not  this  a  better  and  more  rational  explanation, 
dian  to  say,  vaguely,  that  the  Vital  Force  has  been  removed?  For, 
(unless  we  take  it  metaphorically),  if  it  be  removed,  whither  has  it 
been  removed  ?  If  it  be  flown,  whither  gone  ?  Or,  indeed,  what  is  it, 
or  what  can  it  be  ? 

Thus  much  for  the  formation  of  organic  compounds.  But  living 
tilings  pass  through  a  series  of  forms  until  they  reach  what  may  be 
oftlied  the  adult  structufi;  characteristic  of  a  species.  The  oak  takes 
its  origin  from  an  acorn  ;  man  takes  his  from  the  condition  of  an  em- 
bryo. We  must,  therefore,  explain  the  general  causes  of  the  formation 
of  the  different  tissues  and  organs;  in  short,  the  building  up  of  the  adult 
organization. 
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**  It  is  a  rule,"  says  -Cuvier,  ^  without  an  exception*  that  all  living 
beings  have  sdhered,  each  to  a  similar  being,  wl^ich  is  its  parent. 
This  proposition,  though  so  positively  expressed  by  Cuvier,  Is  by  no 
means  admitted  by  all  physiologists :  there  are  many  who  believe  in 
what  is  termed  ** equivocal  generation;"  but,  for  the  present,  let  us 
assume  Cuvier's  law  as  true,* 

Let  us  begin  our  inquiry  with  life  in  its  humblest  revelations,  as  in 
the  vegetable.  The  seed  is  a  product  of  the  organic  actions :  it  has 
been  formed  from  the  parent  vegetable.  From  this  parent  it  is  sepa- 
rated in  the  course  of  things,  and  becomes  an  individual  being  existing 
by  itself.  But  we  have  found  that  life  is  a  word  expressing  certain 
actions  attended  with  certain  results :  therefc>re,  when  we  present  a 
bean  or  a  grain  of  corn  to  a  person,  and  ask  him  if  it  be  alive,  what 
does  he  mean  by  saying  it  is  ?  There  are  no  changes-going  on  in  the 
bean; — there  is  no  motion  of  which  we  are  cognizant; — there  is  no 
nutritive  action — no  absorption,  assimilation  nor  secretion.  What, 
then,  is  Aieant  when  it  is  affirmed  that  it  is  living  7  Surely,  merely  this ; 
that,  from  certain  appearances,  we  judge  that  if  the  bean  be  planted  iu 
the  earth  at  'the  proper  season,  certain  changes  will  take  place,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  the  formation  of  the  perfect  plant.  In  short,  the 
bean  .possesses  viudtty^  but,  as  yet,  no  life. 

To  place  the  subject  in  another  point  of  view,  let  us  suppose  two 
beans  gathered  at  the  same  time  from  the  same  plant.  Let  one  of  them 
be  planted  immediately,  or  in  the  next  season :  a  certain  series  of  phe- 
nomena will  ensue,  the  result  of  which  will  be  the  production  of  a  vege- 
table bearing  leaves,  flowers,  and  finally  seeds,  precisely  as  in  the  case 
of  its  parent.  This  series  will  come  to  a  termination  in  a  month  or 
two; — the  plant  dies,  and  is  resolved  into  brute  matter.  But  if  we 
take  the  other  bean,  and  place  it  in  a  drawer,  and  keep  it  secure  from 
moisture  and  insects,  what  will  be  the  result.  Why,  that  the  bean  will 
exist  unchanged  for  any  number  of  years — ten,  a  hundred,  or  a  thou- 
sand, at  the  end  of  which,  if  it  be  placed  in  the  earth,  there  will  occur 
the  very  same  train  of  phenomena  that  took  place  in  the  other  a  thou- 
sand years^  before. f  Here,  then,  has  been  a  duration  of  life  &r  beyond 
that  allotted  to  the  growing  vegetable.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted 
for? 

It  is  answered,  that,  in  the  never-ceasing  course  of  change,  the  seed 
has  been  formed,  and  so  formed  or  organized,  as  to  fit  it,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  become  a  vegetable.  But  for  the  primum  mobile  of 
the  necessary  changes,  it  is  dependent  on  two  things — heat  and  moist* 
lire.  When  placed  in  the  earth,  it  meets  with  these.  It  is  now  merely 
matter  in  contact  with  othar  matter  fitted  to  act  upon  it,  and  a  change 

*  On  the  sabject  of  equivocal  generation  consult  Burdach,  torn.  i. 

t  On  dit  avoir  fait  germer  des  haricots  conserves  depuis  soixante  ans,  et 
des  graines  de  sensitive,  apr^s  cent  ans  d'existence.-^J9ic^  des  Sciences  Nat. 
Art.  Vie, 

Some  seeds  retain  the  power  of  germinating  for%n  indefinite  length  of  time, 
since  the  wheat  usually  wrapt  up  with  Egyptian  mummies  will  often  grow  and 
germinate,  as  well  as  if  it  bad  been  ffaUiered  the  preceding  harvest. — Library 
4  Entertaining  Knowledge,  Insect  Transfarmaiums^  voL  i.,  p.  29. 

See,  also,  De  Candolle,  Physiol.  Veg.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  618. 
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is  produced  in  its  condition.  And  this  change  is  produced,  not  by  anj 
force  or  principle  which  is  superadded  to  the  material  of  the  seed,  and 
which,  therefore,  can  be  supposed  to  exist  independently  of  the  seed,  but 
by  the  inherent  activity  of  the  substances  composing  it,  set  in  motion  by 
heat  and  moisture.  The  result  which  we  see  —  the  change  that  has 
taken  place,  is  the  manifestation  of  this  activity ;  the  effect  entirely  of 
the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  different  substances  composing  the 
seed,  together  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  has  been 
placed  and  acted  upon. 

It  is  evident,  that  afler  the  first  change  in  the  condition  of  the  seed, 
it  cannot  be  the  l^ame  thing  it  was  before  that  change.  It  is  another 
thing.  Now,  besides  heat  and  moisture,  it  is  in  the  presence  of  other 
fnatter ;  of  the  solid  materials  of  the  soil ;  of  salts  held  in  solution  by 
water,  by  all  of  which  it  is  more  or  less  afiected.  Therefore,  the  seed 
is  undergoing  in  the  earth  a  constant,  a  perpetual  change.  Perhaps  at 
no  two  seconds  of  time  is  it  the  same  identical  thing.  The  result  of  all 
this  is  the  growth  of  the  seed.  It  springs,  in  consequence,  a^^ove  the 
earth,  and  is  then  placed  in  close  relations  with  other  bodies.  It  meets 
with  light,  with  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  heat,  and  with  electrical  currents.  It  is  subjected  to 
impulses  on  its  frame  from  winds,  rains,  and  so  on.  From  these  causes, 
other  changes  take  place, — developed  in  leaves,  bark,  buds,  flowers, 
and  finally,  (to  come  back  to  the  point  of  the  circle  from  which  we  set 
out),  seeds,  fitted,  in  their  turn,  to  produce  the  like  phenomena  under 
the  like  circumstances.* 

This  series  of  cause  and  effect  may  be  broken  upon,  and  then  we 
have  other  phenomena.  If  the  seed  in  the  drawer  should  there  meet 
with  moisture  and  heat,  it  would  put  on  the  very  same  changes  that 
first  occur  when  it  ift  planted  in  the  earth ;  but  having  gone  through 
these,  and  not  meeting  with  a  constant  supply  of  moisture  and  those 
other  substances  necessary  for  its  evolution,  it  passes,  of  necessity,  into 
other  changes,  and  is  decomposed.  It  is  thus,  by  some  eruption  of  the 
order  of  nature,  that  all  her  monstrosities  are  produced.  In  her  esta- 
blfshed  order  she  is  always  regular,  beautiful  and  harmonious. 

In  most  vegetables,  and  in  some  animals,  the  process  of  generation  is 
confined  to  one  individual.  The  male  organs  supply  io  the  female  a 
certain  substance  which  seems  to  be  essential,  and  without  which  the 
ovum,  or  seed,  is  not  fitted  for  further  development.  The  same  thing 
holds  where  the  sexes  are  in  different  individuals.  The  semen  of  male 
animals  answers  precisely  to  the  pollen  of  plants  ;  as  does  the  uterus  of 
the  female  to  the  earth,  which  is  the  matrix  of  the  seed.  Therefore,  it 
is  plain,  that  the  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  formation  of  the  ani- 
mal organization,  that  are  applied  above  to  the  vegetable. 

But  ^^  life  cannot  be  the  result  of  organization,  because  the  organiza- 
tion itself  is  the  effect  of  life."  This  is  but  a  poor  piece  of  sophistry. 
It  is  as  if  one  should  say,  ^*  combustion  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the 
tmion  of  oxygen  and  carbon,  for  their  union  is  the  cause  of  the  combus- 
tion."      The  actions  of  life  result  firom  the  inter-penetration  of  tiM 

♦  A  bien  considerer  les  choses,  la  nutrition  et  la  gen^mtion  sont  deux  modea 
du  mdme  phtoom^ne. — Massey. 
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•olids  bj  the  nutritive  fluid.  Certain  relations  exist  between  the  twoi 
Essential  to  those  results  which  characterise  life  as  difiering  from  other 
chemical  actions.  If  these  relations  are  destroyed,  chemical  actions 
still  ^go  on,  but  they  differ  from  those  of  life,  and  they  end  in  difierent 
results :  for  life  is  not  combustion,  nor  fermentation,  nor  putrefaction, 
nor  eremacausis,  (to  borrow  a  woid  from  Liebig),  nor  any  other  sort  of 
chemical  action  but  its  own.  It  is  a  chemical  action  sui  generis,  end- 
ing in  certain  speciBc  results,  and  difiers  from  all  other  sorts  of  chemical 
actions,  av  all  of  the  above  mentioned  differ  fron^one  another.  The 
results  which  characterize  vital  actions  are  the  formation  of  an  ovum  in 
the  parent;  evolution,  or  the  formation  of  the  different  tissues  and 
oigans  V  birth,  or  the  separation  of  the  embryo  firom  the  parent;  growth 
mitil  maturity;  gradual  decay;  and  necessary  death,  or  the  passage 
from  one  species  of  chemical  action  into  another.  As  long  as  certain 
relations  between  the  nutritive  fluids  and  the  solids  are  maintained,  life 
is  a  necessary  act.  As  long  as  the  organization  of  the  acorn  is  perfect, 
it  is  fitted,  if  placed  in  the  earth,  to  become  an  oak.  The  embryo  is  in 
a  condition  analogous  to  the  acorn  in  the  earth ;  and  as  long  as  its 
oiganizatiofi  is  unimpaired ;  as  long  as  it  receives  its  supply  of  nutritive 
flui<l,  it  will  not  only  grow  and  live,  but  growth  and  life  are  the  inevita. 
ble  and  necessary  e^cts, — just  as  much  so,  as  an  explosion  is  a  neces- 
sary result  on  the  contact  of  gunpowder  and  fire. 

There  was  unquestionably  a  time  when  no  living  being  existed  on  the 
earth.  From  some  unknown  combination  of  circumstances  that  occurred 
in  lost  geological  eras,  carbon  united  with  water,  organic  matter  was 
formed  from  inorganic,  and  life  commenced.  As  these  circumstances 
were  general,  doubtless  many  myriads  of  living  beings  were  at  the 
same  time  produced :  but,  accordingly  as  the  circumstances  varied  in 
some  particulars  in  different  cases —  according  to  the  action  of  external 
forces  upon  them — would  there  necessarily  be  some  modification  of 
existence,  and  of  the  directions  which  the  vital  actions,  once  set  in 
nMition,  would  assume.  These  primary  organic  beings  may  be  com* 
pared  to  the  ova  of  plants  and  animals,  all  of  which,  to  whatever  class 
they  may  belong,  are  closely  allied  in  external  form  and  chemical  con- 
stitution.*  But  these  ova  are  situated  differently;  they  are  evolved 
under  very  different  circumstances ;  hence,  the  immense  variety  of  forms 
produced.  From  these  general  causes,  and  from  the  progression  of 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  earth,  those  modifications  have  arisen, 
which  we  have  generalized  into  varieties,  species,  genera,  orders, 
dasses,  divisions  and  kingdoms. 

This  question  is  not  one  the  solution  of  which  may  be  a  matter  of 
iadifileronce.  Why  not  (we  have  heard  it  said)  study  the  science  of  life 
as  we  study  other  sciences,— collect  the  phenomena,  and  arrange  them 
ia  the  ord»  of  cause  and  efisot,  but  ieavie  the  question  of  the  essence  x)f 


*  The  nearest  approach  which  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  make  to 
each  other,  is  not  m  the  most  perfect  vegetable  and  the  lowest  or  Bimple«t 
Ofgaxuied  animal,  but  in  the  lowest  and  rudest  forms  of  hoih  kingdoms^  and 
likewise  in  their  ova.  To  use  a  metaphor  of  Coleridge,  they  (the  two  king- 
doms) are  ^'two  streams  from  the  same  fountain  indeed,  but^  flowing,  the  one 
doe  west,  and  the  other  direct  east." 
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life  as  one  we  cannot  fiithoai  ?  We  answer,  that,  by  so  doing,  we  inak« 
a  wrong  start ; — we  commence  with  an  hypothesis  which  is  fidse :  be- 
cause,  the  veiy  main  &ct, — the  key-fact  to  the  right  understanding  of 
all  the  rest,  is  not  comprehended  in  the  scheme.  The  hypothesb  of  a 
"  vital  force,"  as  a  thing  independent  of  the  substances  manifesting  vital 
phenomena,  is  an  error,  and  the  parent  of  innumerable  others ;  — -  chi^ 
mora  chimaram  parity  Well  and  consistently  may  physiologists  reject 
the  splendid  discoveries  of  modem  chemistry,  if,  d  priori,  be  assumed 
the  existence  of  a  force  which  can  and  does  resist,  pervert  and  control 
the  chemical  forces  of  matter.*  All  our  inferences  concerning  the  pro- 
cesses of  digestion,  respiration,  secretion,  nutrition,  dec,  must  be  surren- 
dered,  for  they  are  literally  worthless :  we  have  labored  in  a  barren 
field.  But,  in  truth,  in  thus  referring  vital  phenomena  to  a  mysterious 
principle  <^  which  we  can  ferm  no  idea,  do  we  act  more  philosophicsally 
than  the  Indian  who  refers  all  natural  operations  to  the  Great  Spirit,— 
or  than  the  old  woman  who  refers  every  thing  to  the  Will  of  Providence  1 
Such  references  may  indeed  be  very  true,  but  certainly  have  no  claim 
to  be  considered  as  scientific  explanations. 

Error,  when  it  has  once  sprung  up  in  the  human  mind,  is  not  easily 
eradicated ;  especially,  if  sown  in  early  life,  nourished  during  our  edu> 
cation,  and  strengthened  by  the  influence  of  great  names.  The  history 
of  philosophy  is  a  record  of  this  truth.  Phenomena  were  once  ex- 
plained  by  a  horror  vacui  or  quinia  essentia.  Astrology  survived  many 
years  the  birth  of  astronomy,  as,  likewise,  did  alchemy  that  of  chemistry. 
From  this  last  science,  also,  may  we  draw  an  illustration  apposite  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  All  acquainted  with  the  science  must  remember  the 
doctrine  of  Phlogiston — the  principle  of  levity  and  inflammability. 
When  a  metal,  after  being  burned,  weighed  more  than  before,  and 
was  no  longer  inflammable,  it  had  lost  its  phlogiston; — when  the  calx, 
afler  being  mixed  with  charcoal,  was  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  the 
metal  had  regained  its  phlogiston  from  the  charcoal.  Lavoisier  over- 
threw this  doctrine,  by  demonstrating  the  true  causes  of  the  phenome- 
na ;  yet  many,  who  receive  without  hesitation  the  doctrine  of  a  vital 
principle,  can  look  back  with  wonder  upon  the  obstinacy  of  Priestley, 
who  maintained  the  exploded  theory  to  his  dying  day. 

Of  a  **  vital  principle,"  however,  we  can  frame  no  more  distinct 
notions  than  we  can  of  phlogiston.  As  soon  as  we  separate  these 
principles  from  the  substances  which  manifest  the  phenomena,  they  are 
words,  and  nothing  more. 

*  n  s'en  faut  beancoup,  k  notre  avis,  que  la  question  que  nous  venons  d'ez- 
aminer  soit  une  chose  oisense.  Si  nous  avons  cru  devoir  la  prendre  an  s^ii- 
ma,  c'est  que  le  systdme  que  nous  combattons,  savoir  qae  presqne  tontes  les 
fonctions  dont  il  i  ^t^  ftiit  mention  dans  les  prtcedentes  consid^rafions,  ne  con- 
stituent ni  des  ]>h^omdnes  physiques,  ni  des  phtoom^nes  m^caniques,  ni  des 
ph^nom^nes  chimiques ;  c'est  ^ue  ce  syst^me,  rep^tons-nous,  ne  tend  k  ridn 
moins  qu'&  fhipper  d'une  nullity  anticip^  tontes  les  recherches,  toates  les 
experiences,  physiques,  mecaniques  on  chimiques  que  les  physiologistes  pour- 
ront  entreprendre  pour  expliquer  ces  fonctions.  Ot,  nous  le  denumdons,  onel 
serait  le  sort  de  la  physioloffie,  sur  quel  progrte  pourntit«lle  compter  si  ron 
interdisatt  i  ceux  qui  la  cmdvent  le  ohaimp  des  exp^enees  de  ce  genie.-— 
BouUktrdy  Journal  de  Med.  el  Chirurgie,  torn,  iii.,  p.  464-^Note. 
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A  metal,  after  being  buniedY  loses  its  '<  phlogiston ;"—  organic  mat*' 
ter,  after  undergoing  certain  changes,  loses  its  *^  vital  principle ;" — the 
calx,  burned  with  charcoal,  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  having 
regained  its  phlogiston; — organic  matter,  being  digested,  becomes  a 
part  of  the  living  being,  having  regained  its  ^\ vital  principle."  The 
parallel  is  perfect. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  overthrow  of  long-received  opinions,  is  our 
fondness  for  whatever  is  mysterious.  To  some  minds,  the  nakedness  of 
truth  is  appalling, —  (he  roseate  twilight  of  poetry  being  fttr  more  charm- 
ing and  attractive.  It  gladdens  the  imagination  to  occupy  itself  with 
what  we  deem  the  judgment  cannot  reach,  and  we  shall  scarcely  take 
the  trouble  to  fitthom  a  subject  which  is  particularly  pleasing  to  the 
imagination.  Superstition  soon  usurps  the  throne  of  reason ;  and  ques- 
tions, in  themselves  perfectly  innocent, — questions,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
philosophy  to  propound,  and,  if  it  can,  to  answer, — become  thus  to  be 
regarded  with  a  holy  horror.  But  this  fiu;tious  mystery,  with  which  we 
enshroud  natural  objects,  is  the  bane  of  science,  whose  object  it  is  to 
lay  bare  the  train  of  phenomena  in  their  natural  order  of  sequence.  It, 
besides,  diverts  the  mind  from  the  perception  of  that  great,  that  eternal 
mystery,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  things.  "  All  is  wonderful,  or 
nothing  is."  The  existence  of  a  grain  of  sand,  with  its  powers  and 
capabilities,  is  as  incomprehensible  and  as  wonderful  as  the  existence 
of  a  star.  He  who  recognizes  this  great  truth,  will  smile  at  all  human 
effi>rts  to  aggrandize  what  is  already  infinite,  or  to  render  more  sacred 
the  awful  mystery  of  the  universe.  If  we  must  have  mystery,  let  us 
seek  it  there — in  "that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  appearance,"  and 
remember  always,  that,  honi  viri  nullam  oportei  causam  esse^  prceter 
veritatem. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OP  NEW  WORKS. 


I, — Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  By  Edwabd  Bal- 
lard, M.  D.,  d^c.  and  Alfred  Bariito  Garrod,  M.  D.,  d^* ;  widi 
Additions  and  Alterations,  by  R.  A.  Griffith*  M,  D.  Philadelphia, 
Hogan  &  Thompson,  1846;  large  8vo.,  pp.  516. 

This  work,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  authors  in  their  preface, 
was  brought  out  in  England  to  answer  the  demands  of  physicians  and 
students  for  some  work  containing  the  valuable  matter  embodied  in  the 
large  works  on  the  subject,  unencumbered  with  extrinsic  matter.  The 
writers  desire  that  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  strictly  elementary,  and 
in  so  far  as  the  description  of  the  drugs  is  concerned,  nothing  more 
than  a  compilation.  The  authors  have  introduced  the  ofBcinal  articles 
from  the  British  Pharmacopceas,  and  have  adopted,  under  the  head  of 
each  substance,  the  same  kind  of  arrangement  as  that  of  Edwards  and 
Vevaseur,  Pereira,  &c. ;  that  is,  giving  the  title,  physical  properties, 
preparation,  chemical  composition,  chemical  relations,  operation,  uses, 
dose,  officinal  preparations,  6^c. 

After  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  general  principles  and  of  the  groonds 
of  classification,  with  an  interesting  notice  of  the  properties  of  the  clas- 
ses, and  of  the  chemical  and  othef  relations  of  medicinal  substances, 
our  authors  enter  upon  the  proper  subject  of  their  work — the  account  of 
particular  medicines.  The  substances  are  arranged,  accord  ipg  to  their 
natural  relations,  in  the  inorganic,  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms ;  an 
arrangement  that  possesses  the  advantages  of  presentfng  some  interest- 
ing  relations  between  substances,  often  indicating  analogies  in  chemical 
properties,  ancf  suggesting  applications  which  could  not  be  anticipated 
from  an  acquaintance  with  any  other  arrangement.  Take  vegetable  sub* 
stances,  for  example,  of  which  the  **  activity  and  kind  of  operation"  may 
be  predicted  from  the  structure  and  affinities  of  the  plants  from  which 
they  are  obtained.  Plants  are  grouped  together  from  certain  affinities 
in  structure,  and  experience  has  established  the  general  law,  that,  when 
a  group  is  a  very  natural  one,  the  medicinal  qualities  of  every  member 
of  it  are  very  analogous.  This  seems  to  depend  upon  the  &ct  that  the 
external  form  is  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  the  internal  organisa- 
tion, and  it  is  also  on  this  internal  organisation  that  the  elaboration  of 
the  peculiar  principles,  that  give  them  their  activity,  depends.  As  ei* 
amples  we  have  tho^SoIanacess,  Papaveracess,  Rosaces,  du;.,  in  which 
all  the  species  partake  to  some  extent  of  the  medicinal  properties  which 
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characterize  these  natural  orders.  In  other  families  the  resemblance, 
in  medicinal  properties,  between  the  different  speciesf  is  less  obvious,  but 
still  exhibiting  analogies  in  the  modes  of  action,  which  are  often  im- 
portant  to  be  obscrrved  by  the  practitioner.  Take  the  Umbelliferea  for 
example;  we  there  find  Caraway  and  Anise  brought  into  juxtaposition 
with  Asafoetida  and  other  (betid  gumresins,  and  these  again  with 
Conium,  d^c.  This,  to  those  not  familiarized  with  the  idea  of  the  natu- 
ral  relations  of  the  species  yielding  these  materials,  as  employed  in  me- 
dicines, and  judging  merely  from  the  physical  characters  of  the  sub- 
stances,  might  be  regarded  as  a  most  heterogc^nous  group ;  but  in  the 
order  of  this  natural  arrangement  they  present  interesting  and  important 
analogies  in  some  respects,  and  gradations  of  properties  from  those  of 
the  stimulant  and  carminative  effects  of  the  aromatic  umbelliferse  to  the 
stimulant  and  antispasmodic  effects  of  the  fcBtid  gums,  and  the  antispas- 
modic and  anodyne  properties  of  Conium.  This  kind  of  relationship 
or  analogy  is  often  sugestive  of  important  therapeutical  applications ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  with  medicines  as  with  every  thing  else ;  the  more 
numerous  the  points  of  view  we  can  see  them  under,  the  better  we  will 
cqmprehend  their  relations. 

The  principal  fault  to  be  found  with  this  work  is  one  which  must  ap- 
ply  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  all  such  works.  The  authors  confine 
themselves  too  exclusively  to  officinal  substances;  and,  indeed,  there 
are  hardly  any  introduced  that  have  not  received  the  sanction  of  some  of 
the  bodies  constituted  by  law  to  give  vogue  to  or  reject  medicinal  sub- 
stances. When  men  write  books  on  Materia  Medica,  it  should  be  to 
give  their  own  opinions  and  experience  and  that  of  others;  and  they 
should  not  be  deterred  from  the  expression  of  those  opinions  in  favor  of 
any  article,  merely  because  it  may  not  have  been  received  into  the 
Pbarmacopoeas.  Either  the  gentlemen  who  wrote  this  book  possessed 
no  original  ideas  at  all,  or  were  deterred  by  undue  respect  of  authority 
from  any  exhibition  of  the  kind.  There  are  many  substances  in  use  as 
medicines  which  have  not  been  admitted  into  the  PharmacopcBas,  but 
this  by  no  means  diminishes  their  utility;  and  every  day  is  adding  to 
the  list  of  new  and  useful  salts,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  and  it  would 
be  a  pitiful  thing,  indeed,  if  we  were  obliged  to  wait  their  sanction  by 
some  authority  before  they  could  be  admitted  into  works,  by  means  of 
which  the  profession  generally  can  learn  something  df  their  properties 
and  applications.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  certainly  renders  this 
work  totally  unfit  for  a  text-book  for  students,  and  it  can  never  replace 
such  works  as  those  of  Wood  dc  Bache  or  Pereira,  though  it  will  prove 
interesting  in  many  respects  to  either  the  physician  or  student. 

As  a  sample  of  the  very  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  authors 
treat  their  subject  generally,  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  the  following^ 
which  may  be  regarded  as  interesting  in  other  respects : — 

VALERIANACE^. 
Valeriana  Officinalis. — ^The  Wild  Valerian. 
Triandria^  Monogynia, 
An  annual  herb,  with  a  perennial  root.    It  has  a  tall  round  channelled  stem, 
terminated  by  a  close  corymbose  head  of  white  or  lilac  flowers.    Its  leaves  are 
opposite  and  pinnate,  the  leaflets  being  lanceoMto  and  serrated. 
/fa^. — ^In  wet  places  in  Europe. 
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Valebiaha.  U.  S.    (^Radia.)  L. 

Description. — Formy  a  short  tuberoee  rhizome,  from  which  radical  fibres 
come  off,  three  or  four  inchef  in  length,  which  are  the  officinal  part  Colour, 
yellowish-brown,  when  dry.  Odour,  foetid  and  peculiar,  and  not  disagreeable 
m  the  fresh  plant     Taste,  warm,  camphoraceous,  and  nauseous. 

Cheh.  Comf. — Its  most  important  ingredients  are,  volatile  oil,  valerianic  acid^ 
resinous  and  gummy  matters.' 

The  volatile  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  of  the  root  with  magnesia,  in  order 
to  fix  the  valerianic  acid.  It  is  of  a  light-green  colour,  and  lighter  than  water, 
having  the  odour  of  the  valerian. 

The  valerianic  acid,  when  set  free  from  the  magnesia  by  sulphuric  acid,  ocean 
as  an  oily  liquid,  having  an  odour  similar  to  the  oil,  but  an  acrid  acid  taste.  It 
is  probably  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  oil.  It  can  be  procured  artificially  by 
oxidation  of  the  ail  of  potatoes  or  grain  spirit,  to  which  it  stands  in  the  same 
relation  as  acetic  acid  does  to  alcohol.  It  forms  soluble  salts,  with  bases,  as 
oxide  of  zinc  and  quinine,  which  have  lately  been  introduced  into  medicine. 
Formula,  H  O-|-Ci0H9O3. 

Ofer.  and  Uses. — ^Valerian  is  stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  We  have  found 
it  of  some  value  in  removiiup  the  paroxysms  of  headache,  which  occur  in  atonic 
dyspepsia  and  anaemia.  It  nas  obtained  a  reputation  in  convulsive  affections, 
as  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  chorea.  We  have  seen  it  of  service  in  hysteria,  but 
never  in  epilepsy. 

Dose. —  3j. — ij. 

Off.  Preps. — Infusum  Valerianae.  L.  U.  8. — (Valerian,  3  ij.  [  5w. 
U.  S.]  macerated  in  boiling  distilled  water,  f  J  vij.  [Oj.  U.  S.]  and  strained.) 
Dose,  f!j.— ij. 

Tinctura  Valeriana.  L.  E.  U.  S,  (Bruised  Valerian,  5v.  [  5  iv.  U.  S.] 
macerated  in  proof  spirit,  Oij.,  and  strained.)     Dose,  f  3  j. — ^iv. 

Tinctura  Valeriana  Composita.  L,     Tinctura  Valeriana  Ammoniaia»   U,  S, 

Siruised  valerian,  J  v.  [  J  iv.  U.  S.],  macerated  in  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
j.,  and  strained.)     Dose,  f  3  fi  — ^ij.    More  stimulant  than  the  ti^'o  former 
preparations. 

Val^ianates. — Salts  of  Valerianic  Acid. 

Lately,  salts  have  been  introduced  into  medicine  containing  valerianic  acid, 
united  with  various  bases,  as  zinc  and  quinine.  Valerianic  acid  can  be  pre- 
pared m  two  ways,  either  from  the  root  of  the  Valeriana  officinalis  by  distilling 
It  with  water,  when  the  acid,  being  volatile,  passes  over  olons  with  the  valatile 
oil,  and  can  be  neutralized  by  an  alkali,  and  the  impure  salt  redistilled  with 
sulphuric  acid  to  obtain  the  acid  pure ;  or  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  oil  of 
potatoes,  by  heating  it  with  caustic  potash.     Its  composition  is  H0-|  -CioH^  O^.* 

When  pure,  it  occurs  as  a  colourless  oil,  lighter  tnan  water,  having  the  stronff 
disagreeaole  odour  of  the  valerian,  and  an  acrid  taste.  It  is  inflammable,  ana 
bums  with  a  white  smoky  flame.  Its  salts  are  generally  soluble  in  water  and 
cr^stallizable.  A  pound  of  valerian  root  yields  about  half  a  drachm  of  the 
acid. 

♦  The  explanation  of  these  processes  is  as  follows:—!.  In  the  Valeriana  officina- 
lis this  acid  exists  ready  formed,  or  is  formed  from  some  of  the  constituents  of  the 
root,  probably  the  volatile  oil ;  and,  bemg  volatile,  it  passes  over  by  simple  distil> 
ialion  with  water.  2.  Oil  of  potatoes,  called  also  Fousel  Oil,  passes  over  towards 
the  end  of  the  process  for  obtainme  spirit  from  grain  or  potatoes.  When  pure  il 
forms  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  of  a  disagreeable  odour.  It  has  the  Composition 
C10H12O2,  or  may  be  better  represenlrd  by  ClOHnO-|-HO,  that  is,  as  a  hydrate  of 
an  oxide  of  a  radical  ClOHll,  which  is  called  amyle.  Hence,  this  Fousel  Oil  is 
called  the  alcohol  of  the  aroyle  series;  and  as  acetic  acid  (HOH-C^HSO^)  is  formed 
from  common  alcohol  (C^H^OS)  txy  the  addition  of  2  eqs.  of  oxygen  and  the  sub- 
traction of  2  of  hydrogen,  so  vaieHanic  acid  is  formed  from  the  oil  of  potatoes  by  a 
sinular  change,  and  has  been  called  the  acetic  acid  of  the  amile  series. 
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Valerianate  of- zinc, — This^  nit  is  prepared  by  dissolving  vaierianic  acid  in 
Wftter,  at4  neatimli£lnff  with  freshly-precipitated  carbonate  or  oxide  cfzine,  m 
gentle  heat  is  then  applied,  and  the  solution  concentrated,  and  allowed  to  cry- 
stallize. It  occurs  in  white  lamince,  very  thin,  with  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre, 
dissolving  in  160  parts  of  water  or  in  about  60  parts  of  alcohol ;  little  soluble 
in  cold,  but  soluble  in  20  parts  of  boiling  ether.  Composition,  1  eq.  of  valeria- 
nic acid  -|-  1  eq.  of  oxide  of  zinc. 

Valerianate  of  Iron. — Made  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron 
to  a  solution  of  the  valerianic  acid,  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda.  A  preci- 
pitate iallB,  whidi  must  be  dried  under  70  ^  F.  It  occurs  as  an  amorphous 
powder,  of  a  dark  red  colour.  By  heat  it  is  decomposed,  the  valerianic  acid 
passes  off,  and  peroxide  of  iron  remains.  Composition^  3  eqs.  of  peroxide  of 
iron -|- 7  eqs.  of  valerianic  acid -|- 2  eqs.  of  water. 

Valerianate  of  Quinine, — ^Made  by  adding^  freshly-precipitated  quina  to  a  hot 
_Bolution  of  valerianic  acid,  and  then  crystallizing.  It  crystallizes  in  thin  colour- 
less rhomboidal  plates,  of  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  or  in  needles.  Not  very  so- 
luble in  water,  but  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  a  smell  of  valerianic 
acid,  and  a  very  bitter  taste.  Composition,  2  eqs.  of  quina -|-  1  eq.  valerianic 
acid -I -24  eqs.  water. 

When  a  solution  is  heated  above  122  ^  F.,  it  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a 
resinous  mass,  having  the  composition,  2  eqs.  quina-|-l  eq.  valerianic  acid-|~ 
4  eqs.  of  water. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — ^The  valerianates  of  zinc,  iron,  and  quinine  appear  to  pos- 
sess the  combined  properties,  both  of  the  flT*Td  and  the  bases.  Thus  the  valeria- 
nate of  zinc  has  been  extolled  in  nervous  diseases,  as  epilepsy,  chorea,  tic-dou- 
loureux,  and  other  forms  of  neuralgia ;  the  valerianate  of  quina,  in  intermit- 
tent diseases.  The  high  price- of  these  preparations  must  be  a  serious  obstacle 
to  their  coming  into  general  use. 

OU  cf  Valerum  passes  over  with  valerianic  acid,  when  valerian  root  is  distilled 
with  water.  When  fresh,  it  contains  no  valerianic  acid,  but  consists  of  several 
compounds  ;  one  called  valerole  (C^'-^H^OOS),  crystallizable,  which  yields  vale- 
rianic acid  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  when  treated  with  an  alkali ;  the  second 
called  Bomene  (C^OHS),  identical  with  the  liquid  from  Borneo  camphor ;  and 
also  a  crystallizable  camphor,  like  Borneo  camphor  (C20H13O2). 

There  are  some  instances,  which  may,  however,  be  regarded  a»  ex- 
ceptions, in  which  important  but  unofiicinal  articles  are  noticed  in  the 
work,  and  when  they  are  introduced  it  is  in  a  brief  but  lucid  mannert 
o(  which  the  following  may  serve  as  an  example  under  the  Lauraoe». 

Bebeerika. 

An  alkaloid  discovered  by  Dr.  Rodie,  in  the  Bebeeru  or  greenheart  tree  of 
British  Guiana,  said  to  belong  to  the  natural  order  Lauracese. 

This  alkaloid  has  not  yet  been  procured  in  a  crystallized  state,  but  as  a  brown 
Mass.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  combines  with  acids,  forming  crystallizable 
salts.  The  sulphate  is  an  article  of  commerce,  usually  found  in  brown  crystal- 
line scales,  soIuDle  in  water,  sparingly  so  in  alcohol,  and  possessing  an  intensely 
bitter  taste ;  the  solutions  of  Uie  ssUt  are  neutral,  and  ammonia  precipitates  the 
alkaloid.  On  analysis,  pure  Bebeerina  gives,  in  100  parts,  carbon  72*22,  hyd- 
rogen 6*62,  nitrogen  4*30,  oxygen  1702  ;  and  its  formula  is  C3*HWN0«,  so 
that  it  is  isomeric  with  morphia  (TWey). 

Qfbs.  AiiD  Uses. — ^Bebeerina  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Dr.  Mac- 
kgen  as  a  substiMte  for  the  sulphate  of  quina;  its  price  being  about  one*haif 
that  of  the  latter-  It  appears,  from  many  trials,  to  possess  all  the  antiperiodic 
properties  of  quina,  and  has  been  found  of  the  ^atest  service  in  intermittent 
5vers,  and  the  various  forms  of  neuralgia.  It  is  said  also  not  to  produce  the 
unpleasant  effects  which  sometimes  result  from  the  use  of  that  alkaloid. 

Dose.— Of  the  sulphate  of  bebeerina,  the  same  as  that  of  sulphate  of  qnina. 
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To  conclude  we  may  reinaik,  that  thougk  tbia  work  does  not  appear 
to  ue  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  students,  for  the  reasons  afafOff^  stated, 
yet  we  would  confidently  recommend  it  to  the  profession  as  one  thai 
any  member  of  It  may  read  with  interest  and  advantage. 

W.  M.  C. 


IL — 1.  The  Diagnosis^  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  tf 
the  Chest.  By  W.  W.  Gerhard,  M.  D.,  Lecturer,  &c.  Second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Philadelphia:  E.  Barrington  & 
G.  D.  HasweU;  1846:  pp.  288. 

2.  A  Manual  of  Ausctdialion  and  Percussion.  By  M.  Barth, 
AgrSge  to  the  Parisian  Faculty,  dtc.,  and  M.  Hbnry  Roobr,  Phy. 
sician  to  the  Bureau  Centrale,  dsc.  Translated,  with  Additions,  by 
Frakcis  G.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Lecturer,  &;c.  Philadelphia ;  Lindsay 
A;  Blackiston  ;  1845  :  pp.  160. 

3.  A  Clinical  Ititroduction  to  the  Practice  of  AuscuUalion,  and 
other  Modes  of  Physical  Diagnosis.  By  H.  M.  Huohbs,  M.  D., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  d^c.  Philadelphia : 
Lea  <k  Blanchard ;  1846 :  pp.  270. 

As  the  three  works,  the  titles  of  which  we  have  given  above,  bear, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  same  subject,  we  thought  it  better 
to  notice  them  under  the  same  head.  By  this  means,  we  shall  be  better 
prepared  to  compare  one  with  another,  and  give  tlie  reader  clearer 
views  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  respective 
authors.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  men,  fiimous  for  their  learning,  en- 
gaged in  condensing  and  simplifying  heretofore  one  of  the  most  obscure, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  important,  branches  of  pathology.  Since  the 
promulgation  of  Laennec's  discoveries  touching  auscultation  and  pcrcus- 
sion^  much  has  been  done  to  elucidate  the  diagnosis  and  pathology  of 
pectoral  diseases.  Like  a  builder,  who,  in  order  to  rear  a  splendid 
mansion,  must  needs  plant  his  scaffolding,  to  be  afterwards  laid  aside, 
so  Laenaec,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  truth  of  his  iio- 
mortal  discoveries,  said  much  that  may  now  be  omitted,  and  added  ar« 
gtunents  and  reasonings  which  are  now  superfluous.  A  shorter  route 
is  now  being  canned  out  by  those  who  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  dis- 
tinguished  founder  of  auscultation.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  reason 
with  the  profession  on  the  value  of  this  branch  of  medicine,  in  the  de« 
tection  and  cure  of  thoracic  affections ;  all,  or  nearly  all,  enlightened 
physicians  acknowledge  its  high  claims  to  their  attention,  and  but  few 
can  be  found  ready  to  depreciate  a  discovery  which,  whilst  it  reflects  the 
highest  credit  upon  the  profession,  at  the  same  time  confers  incalcul- 
able  benefits  upon  mankind. 

One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  nineteenth  centmy,  in 
contradistinction  to  all  preceding  ages,  is  the  readines^nd  promptitude 
with  which  the  public  mind  receives  and  adopts  the  new  discoveries 
made  in  the  various  sciences.  This  is  eminently  true  in  medical  sci- 
ence. This  single  &ct  has  done  more  to  push  onward  the  institutions 
of  the  civilized  world  than  all  other  things  combined.     Formerly,  when 
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pTOJudice  swajed  the  great  mass  of  miad,  ages  elapsed  ere  the  simplefl 
diBCOveriea  in  Bcience  were  adopted.  TbU  necessarily  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  thus  opposed  serious  obstacles  to 
the  advancement  of  the  human  mind.  To  confirm  the  truth  of  the  fore- 
going remarks,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  discoveries  of  Gallileo,  Jenner 
and  Harvey,  the  first  of  whom  did  for  the  sublime  science  of  astronomy 
what  the  Utter  did  for  that  of  physiology. 

These  observations,  althoti^gh  somewhat  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in 
hand,*  thrust  themselves  upon  our  mind  in  looking  over  the  concise  and 
beautifiil  treatises  under  examination.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  to  give  any  thing  like  an  analysis  of  either  of  the  three  works; 
each  treats  of  the  diagnostic  signs  of  the  thorack  viscera,  difiering  some* 
what  in  the  arrangement,  yet  all  point  in  the  same  direction,  and  aim  to 
elucidate  the  same  morbid  phenomena.  Dr.  Gerhard  is  the  only  onOf 
however,  who  says  any  thing  of  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  affections. 

Tanght  to  observe  under  the  eyes  such  men  as  Louis  and  Andial, 
and  actuated  by  a  sincere  love  of  scientific  truths.  Dr.  Gerhard  has  tho« 
roughly  qualified  himself  by  reading  and  hospital  practice,  to  tnves« 
tigate  the  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  heart. 

Wedded  to  no  particular  tiMory,  nor  the  follower  of  any  sect,  Gerhard 
aims  to  present  &cts,  free  alike  from  speculation,  and  that  tedious  and 
irksome  minuteness  which  soils  the  pages  of  some  of  our  best  works. 

Dr.  Gerhard's  work  was  at  first  but  a  manual  on  the  diagnosis  of 
thoracic  diseases ;  the  second  edition  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  is  much 
better  calculated  to  supply  the  wants  of  Sie  profession  in  this  country* 
An  independent  observer,  he  has  confirmed  the  observations  of  his  pre* 
deeessors,  yet  he  has  hesitated  to  differ  with  others,  and  on  certain 
points,  especially  the  pneumonia  of  children,  he  has  added  much  to  e«r 
previous  limited  knowledge.  We  have  witnessed  Dr.  G.'s  devotion  to 
the  study  €jS  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  lungs,  and  any  thing  coming 
fipom  him  on  this  subject  may  be  received  with  assurances  of  eoireot* 
Bess.  Indeed,  without  aiming  to  be  invidious,  we  may  not  inaptly 
designate  Dr.  Gerhard  as  the  Louis  of  Ameri<^a.  Any  further  comment 
dation  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Gerhard  is  unnecessary ;  we  thersfore 
advise  every  young  physician  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  diagnostic  signs  of  chest  diseases  to  study  this  woriL ;  it  is  equal  to 
any  of  the  day,  and  brings  us  up  to  all  the  most  recent  improvenients. 

The  little  work  by  MM.  Barth  and  Roger  may  be  dismissed  is  a  few 
words.  It  contains,  in  the  shortest  possible  space,  an  expoeition  of  ail 
die  signs  of  thoracks  disease.  It  is  the  mvtaum''in  parvo:  it  contains 
the  essence  of  all  that  is  known  upon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
Buy  it :  read  it* 

Of  Dr.  Hughes'  work -we  cannot  speak  so  fiivorably :  aUheug^  very 
satisfectory  on  some  points,  yet  candor  forbids  our  unqualified  approbn* 
tfon  of  tbe  book  as  a  ^diole.  It  may  be  read  with  interest  and  advan- 
Inge,  especially  his  remarics  upon  *'  oHscuboHon  of  the  heart** 

A*  Ht 
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llh-^The  Natural  History  and  Diseases  of  ike  Human  Teelh :  by  Josbpm 
Fox,  M.  R.  C.  Sm  &c.  &c.  First  American,  from  the  third  London 
edition.  Remodelled,  with  an  Introduction  and  numerous  Additions, 
by  Chapin  a.  Harbts,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  &c.  Large  8vo.,  pp.  480, 
illustrated  with  30  plates.  Philadelphia :  Barrington  dt  Harwell ; 
•    1840. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  familiarize  himself  with  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  practice  of  his  profea* 
sion ;  and  he  will  often  have  it  in  his  power  to  obtain  most  satisfiictoiy 
results  in  practice,  and  to  advance  his  reputation,  by  attention  to  things 
which  are  regarded  by  some  as  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  desen'e 
their  notice.  Almost  every  man  in  our  profession  who  makes  any  pre* 
tensions  at  all,  aims  at  the  performance  of  something  great  and  dreadful ; 
nothing  less  than  capital  operations  will  do  them ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared* 
that  so  strong  is  this  passion,  that  good  limbs  are  often  sacrificed,  be- 
cause bad  ones  do  not  offer.  Every  one  wishes  to  tie  the  carotids, 
mibclavians,  or  iliacs,  and  the  only  reason  they  can  give  is,  that  nearly 
all  those  thus  operated  on,  die.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  merely  from 
vanity;  from  a  desire  to  do  something  that  the  vulgar  will  stare  and 
wonder  at ;  and  we  too  pften  lose  sight  of  the  &ct,  that  the  mere  ope- 
rator in  surgery  holds  the  same  position  in  regard  to  the  scientific 
physician,  that  the  operative  mechanic  does  to  the  skilftil  engineer  or 
architect.  Many  young  physicians  thus  devote  themselves  to  the  study 
of  diseases  and  operations,  which  they  rarely  have  occasion  to  see;  and, 
perhaps,  will  hardly  have  the  opportunity  once  in  a  lile*tinie  of  perform- 
ing  operations  to  which  they  have  devoted  so  much  attention.  How 
much  better  to  attend  closely  to  the  study  of  those  things  which  we  are 
to  meet  with  at  every  «tep,  and  which  are  in  reality  most  interesting,  as 
.  they  call  most  frequently  and  imperatively  for  reliefl  Singularity  and 
rareness  are  too  genemliy  regarded  as  giving  cases  their  principal 
intefBtt ;  whereas,  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  common,  and  of 
daily  occurrence,  should  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  induce  us  to  give  them 
our  especiid  attention. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  work  we  are  now  noticing;, 
there  are  many  pomts  which  are  generally  regarded,  erroneously,  as  of 
but  trifling  importance,  but  which  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  thw 
hygienic  and  therapeutic  relations.  The  physiology  and  pathology  of 
the  teeth ;  dentition,  and  its  various  concomitant  lesions ;  the  compli- 
cated  relations  of  the  dental  system  to  the  l>ony  and  soft  parts  with 
which  it  is  connected;  its  relations  to  the  digestive  functions ;  and,  in 
ftiot,  the  reciprocal  relations  existing  between  the  dental  system  and 
other  portions  of  the  economy,  are  all  matters  of  the  gravest  moment  to 
the  Dractioner,  and  not  unfrequently  the  chance  of  life  or  death  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  physiciaa  respecting  some 
of  these  points. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  Our  physicians  are  very  often  referred  to 
in  regard  to  the  teeth,  in  reference  to  points  which  do  not  involve  ths 
life  of  the  sulnect,  but  which  oflen  deeply  afifect  the  happiness  of  the 
individual,  by  destroying  or  jeopardizing  health.  How  oflen  do  we  tee 
decayed,  deciduous  teeth  torn  from  young  jaws,  thus  affecting  the  ferm- 
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•lire  calk,  or  saeks,  which  contain,  and  ahould  perfect  the  fkennanent 
teeth  that  aie  to  replace  those  removed,  and  which  will  now  arise 
chalky  and  ready  for  decay,  from  absence  of  the  enamel,  which  the  torn 
sack  has  not  completed !  How  often,  from  injudicious  interference,  do 
we  find  the  permanent  teeth  arising  crooked  and  jagged ;  thus,  perhaps, 
ferming  for  a  life-time,  standing  monuments  of  the  ignorance  of  some 
physician  respecting  the  physiology  of  dentition ! 

The  natural  history  of  the  teeth,  their  structure,  the  history  of  their 
ikvelopoient  in  their  normal  state,  and  of  their  deviations  from  this 
standard,  are  subjects  o£  sufficient  interest  to  repay  any  one  for  the  time 
spe»t  in  reading  a  good  a^xount  of  them ;  and  no  physician  can  under- 
stand either  the  pathology  of  the  teeth  themselves,  or  the  symptomatic 
lesions  which  are  so  frequently  mot  with  in  connection  with  those  of  the 
dental  system,  without  a  good  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  this  sys- 
tem. Ail  the  methods  of  preventing  and  curing  irregularities  and 
defermities  of  the  teeth,  and  the  whole  theory  and  practice  upon  the 
diseases  of  the  teeth,  should  be  founded  entirely  upon  this  basis. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Fox  was  first  published  in  1803 ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  rapid  progress  of  dental  surgery  firom  that  to  the  present  time,  it 
hu  still  occupied  a  high  place  in  this  department  of  medical  literature. 
Two  other  editions  were  subsequently  brought  out ;  the  third  appearing 
in  London  in  1833.  The  present  work  is  on  the  basis  of  this  last 
London  edition,  and  the  additions  by  Dr.  Harris  have  brought  it  up  to 
the  state  of  the  science  at  the  present  day.  It  is  a  work  calculated  to 
be  of  incalculable. advantage  to  the  physician,  as  well  as  the  dentist;  for 
there  are  so  many  diseases,  especially  those  of  childhood,  having  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  state  of  the  dental  apparatus,  that  this  kind  of 
knowledge  is  as  important  to  the  general  practitioner  as  to  the  dental 
siu^on,  and  even  more  so,  as  the  diseases  requiring  the  attention  of 
the  physician  to  be  directed  to  this  system,  ofien  involve  the  general 
health  or  Hfe  of  patients,  whilst  the  dentist  deals  principally  with  those 
producing  only  deformity  or  inconvenience. 

We  will  conclude,  by  recommending  this  work  to  the  attention  of 
physicians,  as  one  to  which  they  may  often  make  reference  with  great 
adraBlage  and  satisfaction. 


rV. — A  Compendiwn  of  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine^ 
ddwered  by  Professor  Chapman,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania* 
Prepared,  with  permission,  from  Dr.  Chapman's  manuscripts,  and 
published  with  his  approbation ;  by  N.  D.  Benedict,  M.  D.,  dtc. 
Philadelphia  :  Lea  dc  Blanchard ;  1846.     8vo. :  pp.  258. 

TTie  mere  circumstance  that  a  work  appears  from  the  pen  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Professor  Chapman,  is,  of  itself^  a  suflicient  recommendation 
to  n^ost  of  the  members  of  the  profession  in  this  country;  and  even  his 
•auction  or  approbation  conveys  a  great  influence,  as  emanating  firom 
an  anthcNri^  from  which  we  tremble  to  differ.  BiH^  in  examining  a  book, 
the  question  will  always  arise,  as  to  what  usefiil  end  is  intended  to  be 
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ftttaned  by  iU  publioation ;  and  whenlhis  queatton  ames  in  reference 
to  tjie  present  work,  it  will,  in  all  probabilitj,  be  difficult  to  obtain  a 
ntisfiustorj  answer. 

~So  great,  however,  is  our  respect  for  the  talents  and  opintMs  of  P)r»« 
lessor  Chapman,  that  we  should  feel  guilty  of  a  high  degree  of  pre- 
sumptiim  in  attempting  to  criticise  any  thing  written  or  sanctioned  by 
him ;  and  as  we  have  nolibeen  able  to  detect  any  thing  in  the  book  at 
all  commensurate  with  our  opinions  of  the  learned  pn^ssor's  abilities, 
we  will  say  no  more  about  it,  for  fear  of  being  regarded  as  asaomiiig 
•  the  same  ungracious  attitude  as  that  in  which  that  notable  critic,  Oil 
Bias,  was  placed,  by  his  friendly  comments  on  the  archbishop's  homily. 

W.  Rf.  C, 


V.-— An  Hesay  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Trimnue  NateetUium^ 
or  Lock^Jaw  of  Infants,    By  J.  Marion  Sims,  M.  D*,  of  Montgo- " 
mery,  AJa.     Lea  &  Blanchard ;  1846. 

This  is  a  republication  of  an  article  which  appeared  in.  the  April 
number,  1846,  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  The 
author  has  been  led  to  present  it  to  the  profession,  in  a  separate  publi* 
cation,  from  the  value  aiid  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  sufcject. 
Concerning  the  importance  of  the  subject,  we  believe  every  practitioner 
in  the  South  and  South- West  will  agree  with  him. 

The  following  extract  will  show  how  the  author  came  by  the  pecu- 
liar views  which  he  entertains  of  this  disease. 

♦  ♦  ♦  "  My  friend,  Dr.  Vickers,  visited  the  little  sufferer  with  me  this  morn- 
ing. Many  experiments  were  performed  to  demonstrate,  before  the  Doctor,  the 
relex  action  of  the  excito*motor  system,  and  its  exceedingly  delicate  impressi* 
hiliW  to  the  jpfendest  touch.  To  show  the  great  rigidity  of  the  frame,  I  cangiit 
hold  of  the  Set,  and  raised  the  whole  body  without  £^ng  the  thighs  on  the 
pelvis.  At  last,  I  run  my  hand  under  the  head,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating 
the  body  in  the  same  way,  when  I  immediately  detected  a  remarkable  irr^rw 
larUy  in  the  feeling  of  the  bones.  //  had  Zatn,  during  the  whole  cf  its  illness^ 
exacdy  in  dne  position  aU  the  time,  the  weight  of  the  head  resting  wholly  on  the  09 
4Kcipitis.  Its  pulse  was  now  uncountabfe ;  respiration  more  frequenft  than  i 
had  ever  sedn  it  before  under  any  circumstances ;  it  was  breatiiing  120  tinnes 
in  a  minute,  and  looked  as  if  it  could  not  possibly  live  an  hour.  I  raised  it  up, 
to  examine  the  head  more  particularly,  and  set  it  on  my  knee,  or  rather  leaned 
it  against  the  knee,  for  the  tonic  rigidity  of  the  muscles  prevented  the  flexure 
of  tne  thighs  to  a  sufficient  degree  for  the  sitting  posture.  After  holding  it  so 
$ar  some  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  what  was  ra^  sur|n-ise  to  find  a  raoid  ameliora> 
tion  of  all  its  bad  symptoms !  True,  the  tonic  rigidity  remained  tne  same,  but 
the  clonic  spasms  became  less  frequent  and  less  intense ;  the  whole  expression 
was  less  disturbed ;  and  the  respiration  fell,  in  this  short  space  ^f  time,  from 
120  down  to  70  in  a  minute.  I  now  felt  convinced  that  position  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  in  the  production  of  this  disease.  On  examining  the  head,  I  oisco- 
vered  that  the  fontanelles  were  open  and  very  large,  particularly  the  antaivor ; 
that  the  bones  were  loosely  attached  by  their  commissures ;  and  that  the  m 
occipitis  was  pushed  in  on  tne  brain,  heirt^  overlapped  for  a  quarter  of  an  tncft  or 
more  along  vie  whole  course  cfthe  lambdotdal  suture,  by  the  edges  cftkt  ossa  fart- 
etaHa,  I  had  the  child  laid  on  its  side,  so  as  to  tafe  the  wei^t  of  the  body 
ftcin  the  OS  occiplds.  Il  died  about  sundown,  on  Friday,  S5tii  July,  ~ 
been  sbk  about  ninety-six  hours. 
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MXliioagfathe  kindnaMof  Mr.SticlcDey,  and  with  the  coneent  of  the  mother, 
a  Doet-mortem  examination  was  made  the  next  morning  at  10  o'clock.  I  am 
indebted  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Ames,  for  the  following  notes,  made  at  the  time. 

"  '  No  emaciation ;  countenance  tranquil ;  alight  cadaveric  discoloration  of 
back. 

*•  •  Head, — Anterior  fontanelle  large,  triangular ;  coronal  snture  open  in  its 
filU  extent;  sagittal  same,  open  to  oeaa  nasi ;  parietal  bones  overlap  the  frontal 
■lightlj;  fke  oecipUal  far  ihe  fourth  of  an  ineh  along  the  lohoie  qfthe  lambdoidal 
eommtwm;  gentle  preeinre  on  the  occipital  bone  projects  the  brain  forwards, 
producing  a  considerable  fullness  of  the  anterior  fontanelle. 

"  '  .Brotn. — Superficial  vessels  full  of  black  blood,  particvdarly  posteriorly. 
Interior  of  the  brain  natural  in  appearance. 

••_  *  lupine, — Coagidum  qfblooa  occupying  the  spine  in  its  whole  lengthy  enve- 
hping  perfectly  the  medulla  spinalis ;  thicker  as  it  approaches  the  brain.  Spinal 
vems  fiiU  of  black  blood, 

^  '  Thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  healthy ;  nothing  unnatorai  about  the 
appearance  of  the  umbilicus.'  " 

The  extract  below  will  inform  our  readers  of  the  view  which  the 
author  takes  of  the  pathology  and  etiology  of  this  '*  insatiable  baby, 
killer." 

"*  Cariing,  in  his  admirable  '  Treatise  on  Tetanus,'  tells  us,  that  *  Dr.  Goeli% 
of  Vieima,  in  the  examination  of  children  who  have  died  of  this  disease  in  the 
Foundling  Hospital  of  that  city,  found  an  appearance  of  increased  vasatlarity 
in  the  substance  of  and  in  ihe  manbranes  enveloping  the  upver  part  of  the  spinal 
marroto;'^  and  that  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia,  had  also  observed  the  same 


f .  Billard  (Stewart's  edition,  page  490),  says,  that  he  '  found,  on  disseo-^ 
tion,  noihifig  more  (!)  than  an  fusion  of  a  quantity  of  coagulated  blood,  tn  tte 
spine.  This  Uood  was  eflfused  between  the  two  lamine  of  the  tunica  arach 
noidea,  and  filled  the  whole  cfthe  medullary  canal  from  the  medulla  oblongata  ta 
the  sacral  r^ion.'  And  after  finding  this  morbid  appearance  and  no  other,  he 
ffravely  asks  the  question,  *  Were  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
Hemorrhage  of  the  spine  ?*  What  more  did  he  want  to  account  for  the  distress^ 
in^  symptoms  and  &tal  termination  of  the  disease  than  this  *  hemorrhage  of  the> 
spme?'  Did  ever  cause  and  efiect  stand  more  intimately  connected?  Ia 
not  the  presence  of  this  effusion  a  sufficient  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena 
ef  the  disease?  Aro  not  the  tetanic  spasms  the  very  result  that  we  would 
reasonably  and  almost  invariablv  calculate  on  finding  m  *  spinal  hemorrhage  ?* 
I  think  so.  And,  as  the  real  character  of  this  afiection  has  evaded  the  enorte 
of  all  pathological  inquirers — GoeUs,  Thompson  and  Billard  being  the  only 
writers  that  I  can  find  who  agree  on  any  single  point  relating  to  it, — and  a3 
my  observations  are  wholly  corroborative  of  theirs,  I  must  here  insist  that  the 
true  seat  of  the  disease  is  the  spinal  canal ;  that  ito  morbid  anatomy  consists^ 
first  in  a  congestion,  and  then  in  a  rupture  of  the  minute  veins  and  capillaries 
sfthe  meduOa  spinalis;  that  this  is  the  special  and  pathognomonic  £Mture  of 
the  disease,  while  every  other  alleged  cause  and  explanation  of  symptoms  jue 
but  mere  coincidences. 

"  The  next  question  that  naturally  arises  is,  what  produces  this  venous  con- 
gestion and  capillary  rupture,  this  eflusion  of  coagulated  blood,  this  spinal 
^tpopiexyy  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  apply  a  term  significant  of  the  abnormal 
appearance?  I  answer,  tuU  a  simpk  and  ample  explanation  may  be  found  in 
me  anatomkal  peeuUarities  of  As  fatal  cranium^  and  spinal  circulalion,  in  eon^ 
iMcfjfm  vriih  Ae  imprudsnl  and  eii^§ss  habit  in  mothers  and  nurses  qfaOounng 
is^mts  to  remain  too  kmg  in  one  position.  The  Imperfect  ossification  of  the 
cianial  bones  is  essenHalto  the  production  of  the  disease,  while  the  position  of 
the  child  is  its  accidental  or  exciting  cause." 
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The  rest  of  the  argument  consists  in  showing,  from  the  anatomj  of 
the  veins  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  cerebellum,  how  congestion,  and 
consequently  efiusion^of  blood  on  the  spinal  cord,,  must  or  maj  ensue 
from  continued  pressure  on  the  occiput. 

We  have  read  this  paper  Mdth  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  we  think 
the  arguments  of  the  author  exceedingly  plausiUe,  but  we  cannot  agree 
with  him  that  compression  of  the  occiput  is  the  main  or  sole  cause  of 
tritmus  nascentium.  If  such  were  the  case,  how  com^i  it  that  this 
disease  is  in  many  places  endemic  ?  How  comes  it  that  it  is  so  rare  in 
England,  and  so  frequent  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ?  How  explain,  that 
although  it  **  occurs  very  rarely,  if  at  all,  on  the  main-land  of  Iceland,  it 
is  eminently  disastrous  in  Heimaey,  one  of  a  group  of  islands  consisting 
entirely  of  lava,  situated  on  the  southern  coast"?*  Upon  this  hypothe- 
sis, how  account  for  the  singular  facts  mentioned  before  the  Physico- 
Medical  Society  of  New  Orleans,  by  Drs.  Axson  and  Lindsay,  as  pub- 
lished in  this  journal?  Dr.  Axson  expressly  stated,  that  *' there  was 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  location  of  the  plantation"  on  which,  he  had 
been  told,  "  only  four  or  six  children  had  been  raised,  all  the  others 
bom  on  the  place  having  died  of  trismus.  On  an  adjoining  place,"  he 
goes  on  to  say,  *'  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  owned  by  a  bro- 
ther of  the  proprietor  of  the  first  place,  this  disease  was  rare,  and  many 
young  and  vigorous  children  were  found.  The  same  midwife  ^ciaied 
on  loth  places.  She  was  an  old  black  woman,  with  all  the  requisite 
pretensions  to  such  an  office ;"  &c.  Besides,  the  habits  of  negroes 
and  the  poorer  classes  of  whites  are,  in  this  respect,  pretty  much  the 
same  all  the  world  over.  Thousands  of  new-born  childien  are  laid  on 
their  backs  every  day.  In  certain  regions  we  find  this  disease  prevail- 
ing, whilst  others  are  exempt  from  it 

In  our  opinion,  nothing  whatever  is  known  concerning  the  remote,  or 
rather  the  efficient  causes  of  tetanus.  One  man  may  have  a  limb 
wrenched  off  by  machinery,  and  recover,  without  a  single  symptom  of 
the  disease ; — the  scratch  of  a  pin  may  bring  it  on  in  another. 

But  though  we  think  thus,  we  are  thankful  to  the  author  for  patting 
his  views  before  the  public;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  will  be 
of  much  practical  value.  Why  we  think  so,  will  appear  from  what 
fellows. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  was  called,  February  14th,  1845,  to  see  the 
child  of  a  gentleman  residing  b  New  Orleans.  It  was  the  third  day 
from  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  the  father  informed  us  that  the  labor  had 
been  a  protracted  one, — that  the  child,  soon  after  birth,  had  been  seized 
with  convulsions,  which  had  been  continued  at  intervals  of  from  one  to 
three  hours  up  to  the  moment  of  our  visit.  We  were  also  told,  that  the 
physician  who  had  been  in  ifttendance  had  retired,  givin^p  the  case 
as  hopeless.  The  child's  bowels  had  been  evacuated,  and  it  was  a 
well-formed,  stout  infant. 

Upon  examination,  we  found  the  patient  extremely  drowsy,  as  if  suf- 
fering from  cerebi-al  congestion :  we  found,  also,  the  pupils  considerably 
dilated.  There  were  no  tonic  spasms -r- nothing,  in  short,  characteristie 
of  tetanus.      During  the  examination,  a  oonvulsion  came  on,  which 

♦  Curling  on  Tetanus. 
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luted  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  ceased,  leaving  the  child  tranquil  as 
before.  The  examination  being  resumed,  we  discovered  the  injury 
spoken  of  by  our  author— -namely,  a  depression  of  the  occipital  bone 
und^lr  the  parietats.  The  depressioh  was  very  great,  but  considerably 
greater  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side. 

As  warm  baths,  and,  iil  dhort,  etery  thing  UiSuaUy  resorted  to  in  such 
cases,  had  been  employed  in  vain,  it  struck  us  that  the  child  might  be 
relieved  by  an  operation.  We  called  on  Dr.  Hunt,  and  requested  him 
to  see  the  case  with  us,  telling  him  the  particulars,  and  mentioning,  that 
if  h<  agreed  with  us,  we  would,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents,  perform 
the  operation.  Dr.  Hunt  coincided  with  us  in  the  propriety  of  the  ope- 
ration, and  having  obtained  the  parents'  consent,  the  operation  was 
performed.  It  consisted  in  cutting  down  on  the  right  side,  where  the 
greatest  depression  was, — cutting  through  the  soft  union  between  the 
occipital  and  parietal  bones  with  a  common  scalpel, — and  then  reduc- 
ing the  dislocation  as  much  as  possible,  by  means  of  the  director  found 
in  the  common  pocket-case — using  it  as  a  lever. 

Immediately  after  the  operation,  the  child  was  seized  with  a  violent 
convulsion;  but  it  was  the  last  one  it  ever  had.  Up  to  the  present 
time  (June  Ist,  1846,)  it  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted  good  health,  and  is 
as  fine  and  stout  a  child  of  its  age  as  any  in  the  city. 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Sims,  we  must  also  mention,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  wound  on  the  right  side,  the  child  was  kept  reclining  on  its  left. 
According  to  his  views,  this  position  may  have  had  great  influence  in 
the  happy  issue  of  the  case.  J.  H, 


VI. — The  Anatomical  Rememhrancer^  or  complete  Pocket  Anatomist; 
containing  a  concise  descripium  of  the  Bones^  Ligaments^  Muscles^ 
and  Viscera  ;  d^c.  d^.  From  the  second  London  edition,  revised* 
New  York :  Samuel  S.  dt  Wood ;  1845.     12mo. :  pp.  245. 

This  tiny  volume,  though  published  last  year,  has  just  reached  us, 
owing  to  a  long  voyage  and  other,  sometimes  unavoidable,  delays.  The 
reouurks  respecting  it  in  the  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  con- 
vey correct  ideas  of  what  the  work  is.  ^  It  contains  but  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  and  is  really  an  anatomical  mvHtum  in  j>arvo,*^ 
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EXCERPTA. 


1. — Madder  on  the  Vital  Force,  Extract  from  '^The  Chetnisiryof  Vegelable  and 
Animal  Physiology:  by  Dr.  G.  J.  Mulder,  Profeesor  of  Chemistry  in  tlie 
University  of  Utrecht.  Translated  from  the  Dutch,  by  P.  F.  H.  Frombero, 
First  Assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association 
of  Scotland.  With  an  Introduction,  by  Professor  J.  F.W.  Johwston,  F.  R.  SS. 
L.  6c  E.    First  authorized  American  edition,  with  Notes,  by  B.  SiLLOiAir,  Jr. 

CHEMICAL  AKD  ORGAKIC  FORCES. 

In  the  doctrine  of  life,  no  position  has  been  more  strenuously  maintained, 
than  that  a  peculiar  force  exists  by  which  organic  substances  are  governed,  by 
which  they  are  arranged  in  certain  specific  modes,  and  are  enabled  to  assist  in 
sustaining  the  living  system,  and  to  create  a  chain  of  phenomena,  which  as  a 
whole  are  called  phenomena  of  life.  This  vital  force  has  been  described  as  one 
quita  peculiar,  of  which  not  the  slightest  trace  is  to  be  found  in  inorganic 
nature.  Organic  and  inorganic  nature  are  often,  indeed,  contrasted.  We 
hear  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  forces  of  nature ;  wc  used  to  shrink  fh)m 
observing  any  connection  between  them ;  and,  in  particular,  it  was  thought  that 
the  endeavor  to  explain  many  phenomena  of  life  by  means  of  tlie  so-called 
d^ui  forces  might  detract  from  Uie  doctrine  of  life. 

In  the  true  study  of  nature  the  principal  aim  ought  to  be,  not  only  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  phenortiena  and  laws  which  distinguish  and 
regulate  living  and  dead  matter,  but  also  to  arrange  those  phenomena  and 
laws,  and  exhibit  them  in  their  several  relations.  The  more  our  knowledge  of 
these  two  departments  is  extended,  and  the  nearer  the  several  parts  ot  the 
great  science  of  nature  are  seen  to  approximate,  the  more  firmly  must  we 
embrace  tlie  idea,  as  necessarily  conformable  to  truth,  that  tlie  same  forces 
govern  alike  the  animate  and  inanimate  kingdoms. 

Those  who  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  no  such  connection  exists,  will 
certainly  not  be  able  to  trace  it ;  but  a  search,  conducted  with  impartiality,  will 
be  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  whatever  exists. 

•  In  the  natural  sciences,  the  words  maiter  Bjad  force  are  continually  recurring. 
We  endeavor,  by  an  effort  of  imagination,  to  separate  the  one  idea  from  the 
other:  yet  we  cannot  conceive  of  matter  without  force,  and  scarcely  of  any 
force  which  does  not  react  upon  matter.  We  encounter  many  difficulties, 
while  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  properties  of  matter.  We  are  perplexed, 
first,  with  its  being  divisible  either  finitely  or  infinitely;  secondly,  with  the 
great  diversity  of  substances  which  exist ;  thirdly,  with  the  great  number  of 
elementary  bodies  n«w  known  to  chemists. 
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Moreover,  the  idea  expressed  by  the  word  atom  is  by  no  means  distinct, 
though  the  term  must  frequently  occur  in  treating  of  naturaJ  philosophy. 

In  the  natural  sciences,  we  do  not  seek  to  go  beyond  the  knowledge  which 
18  acquired  by  observation  and  by  the  comparison  of  visible  objects,  and  thus 
we  avoid  that  labyrinth  in  which  many  of  the  wise  and  learned,  both  in  former 
and  later  times,  have  involved  themselves,  bv  clinging  to  abstract  ideas  bor- 
rowed from  the  visible  world.  We  acknowledge  material  diversity  because  we 
observe  it ;  we  acknowledge  a  great  number  of  elements,  because  we  see  them ; 
we  do  not  meddle  with  the  term  atom,  but  substitute  for  it,  wherever  we  can, 
the  more  comprehensive  and  intelligible  expression — equhaUTit, 

In  tiie  natural  sciences, /orc«  is  used  to  signify  an  assumed  cause  of  observed 
phenomena ;  we  therefore  do  not  observe  forces,  but  suggest  their  existence  to 
ourselves ;  and  we  do  so  in  conformity  with  sound  principle,  for  the  phenomena 
constrain  us  to  presume  tiiat  such  forces  exist.  No  cautious  inquirer  into 
nature  goes  fartter  at  the  present  day;  we  do  not  introduce  forces,  to  which 
we  assign  properties ;  but  we  form  the  idea  of  some  particular  force,  after  the 
necessity  for  its  existence  is  demonstrated  by  the  observation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. The  idea  of  force  is  therefore  a  concrete  one,  by  which  every  speci- 
ality in  the  phenomena  is  embraced,  and  unity  is  given  to  the  whole. 

Such  are  the  ^simple  principles  by  which  we  are,  in  the  present  day,  guided 
in  our  inquiries.  The  forces  of  nature,  which  we  recognize,  are  in  number 
and  kind  such  as  we  learii  from  the  phenomena  they  ought  to  be ;  and  the 
error,  so  prevalent  in  former  times,  of  attributing  properties  to  forces,  without 
nreviousl^  proving  from  observation  that  those  properties  existed,  is  now  care- 
thlly  avoided. 

Proceeding  from  this  point  of  view,  we  propose  to  make  some  observations 
on  the  orgamc  and  inorganic  forces  of  nature,  sometimes  called  the  living  and 
dead  forces.  These  observations  will  not  add  any  thing  to  the  amount  of  our 
scientific  knowledge,  but  may  serve  to  explain  and  establish  the  proposition 
that  a  connection  exists  where  hitherto  it  has  not  been  recognized. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  expression  dead  force^  when 
used  to  denote  the  operating  causes  in  inorganic  nature,  has  no  substantial 
value :  still,  it  is  understood  to  signify  the  force  of  dead  nature,  in  opposition 
to  that  of  living  nature,  where  a  particular  series  of  phenomena  appears ;  and 
this  is  the  meaning  in  which  we  use  the  expression. 

The  chemistry  of  the  present  day,  which  is  occupied  especially  with  the 
doctrine  of  molecular  forces,  perceives  peculiar  causes,  operating  in  the  small 
particles  of  matter.  Our  inquiries  may  not  inappropriately  be  commenced 
with  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  the  study  ot  which  is  the  foundation  of 
any  knowledge  we  acquire  m  regard  to  organu;  forces ;  for  every  orjgfanism  is 
composed  of  materials  which  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  those  peculiar  forces 
that  belong  to  chemical  substances. 

While,  however,  we  would  endeavor  to  show,  that  in  all  organisms,  living 
or  not,  the  same  molecular  forces  operate  as  efficient  causes,  we  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  holding  that  they  are  combmed  necessarily  with  consciousness, 
or  the  more  elevated  rational  principle. 

I  will  not  venture  to  raise  the  veil,  by  which  the  action  of  the  nerves,  or  the 
higher  functions  of  the  mind,  have  hitherto  been  shrouded  from  our  observation. 
As  man  has  an  immaterial  and  immortal  part,  which  is  identical  with  his  real 
being,  and  of  which  alone  he  will  consist  when  the  material  frame  by  which  he 
is  bound  to  the  earth,  shall  be  dissolved ;  and  as  the  inferior  animals  possess, 
in  common  with  man,  certain  ];)owers  of  perception,  associated  with  certain 
appropriate  organs,  whose  functions  have  no  connection  with  consciousness ; 
so  do  animals  and  plants  perform  in  common  a  great  many  opera^tions  which 
are  distinct  from  both  of  those  now  mentioned,  or  which  at  least  have  their 
origin  in  distinct  causes. 
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It  is  only  the  latter  clasfi  of  which  I  speak,  and  to  which  I  apply  the  general 
term  of  oreanic  life.    To  that  subject  I  shall  restrict  my  remancs. 

It  is  weD  known  that,  in  animals,  snch  operations  are  performed  thnm^  the 
a|ifency  of  the  nerves,  and  in  them,  therefore,  they  are  generallr  more  compli- 
eated  than  in  plants.  The  similarity  of  the  operations  themselves,  however* 
mtimates  the  existence  of  a  connexion  between  the  causes  from  which  they  ree* 
pectively  arise.  But  the  nature  of  this  connexion,  as  well  as  its  strength,  is 
and  ever  will  be  an  enigma,  as  much  as  the  action  of  the  nerves  itself. 
The  i)ecttliar  nature  of  organic  life—the  di^rence  between  living  nature  sod 
what  is  called  dead  nature — is  however,  not  determined  by  the  action  of  nerves . 
The  properties  which  are  common  to  animals  and  plants  will  alone  be  treated 
of;  these  properties  being  included  in  the  general  idea  of  fonctioBS  of  life.  In 
the  first  place,  we  shall  review  in  succession,  tiie  properties  otf  the  eleipentaa 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  that  exists  in  nature. 

We  shall  be  the  first  to  admit  the  force  of  the  objection,  with  which  we  may 
lie  met,  th%t  it  is  more  easy  to  pull  down  thvi  to  buiU  up.  Science  has  nol 
yet  made  such  proves  as  to  enable  us,  from  a  more  elevsled  point  of  view,  to 
take  a  comprehensive  survey ;  but  this  will  never  aflford  a  rational  ground  for 
adhering  to  incorrect  propositions.  The  suggestions  which  follow  are  there- 
fore to  M  regarded  as  thrown  out  only  for  consideration.  They  will  require  to 
))e  much  more  fuUy  developed  before  they  can  pretend  to  form  a  complete  system* 


OBGAKIC  FORCES. 

A.  CoMwUion  between  Organic  and  MoJecuJar  Foroee, 

All  vegetable  and  animal  substances  are  composed  of  those  bodies,  which  in 
chemistry  are  called  elements,  and  which  combme  with  each  other  in  very  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  question  now  to  be  considered  is,  whether  the  organic  forces, 
which  operate  in  the  organic  kingdom,  depend  either  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the 
molecular  forces  of  the  elements.  This  is  indeed  a  question  difficult  of  solu- 
tion. We  shall  see  how  far  science  in  its  present  state,  enables  us  to  reach  a 
satis&ctory  result. 

If  we  assume,  that  an  organic  whole  is  governed  bv  a  general  force  called 
vital  force,  then  we  ascribe  to  that  whole  eomething  which  is  not  learned  from 
pbeervatlon.  We  perceive  an  affmgation  of  phenomena,  which  we  compre- 
hend in  a  general  idea,  expressed  by  the  term  2i/e,  but  that  idea  is  a  concrete. 
kt  eonsists  of  a  multitude  of  parts.  The  function  of  every  organ,  though  a 
function  of  life,  has  an  individual  existence,  in  some  respects  separate  from  the 
aggregation,  in  others  not  The  function  of  the  liver  is  not  dependent,  and  yet 
it  is  dependent,  on  that  of  the  kidnejrs ; — ^not  dependent,  because  the  liver  has 
within  itself  ttie  power  of  secretins  the  bile,  with  the  reauisite  oigans  ^ 
dependent,  because  any  great  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  kidneys,  in- 
iluences,  and  ma]^  even  prevent  the  secretion  of  the  bile.  The  idea  of  health 
implies,  as  the  principal  condition,  an  undisturbed  function  of  each  organ  and 
of  the  whole.  The  ide^i  of  lifJB  implies,  as  the  principal  condition,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  chief  phenomena,  the  subsistence  of  the  chief  actions,  proper  to 
this  whole. 

The  entire  organism,  and  consequently  e^h  orffan,  each  part  of  an  organ, 
f^onsists  of  elementary  subst^nces^  which  not  only  are  inmvidualty  supplied 
with  indestructible  forces,  but  may  possess  these  under  very  difibrent  moaifica- 
fions.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  iron,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
iodine,  are  the  substances  which  by  mutual  combination  produce  organic 
bodies ;  but  to  these  are  added  a  great  many  other  substances,  which  arc  sel- 
dom wanting  in  living  organic  b^ies.  A  great  many  acids,  bases,  and  salts, 
j^re  there  present,  which  are  just  as  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  organic 
Substances,  as  the  eiffht  elements  above  mentioned.  Albumen,  for  instance,  is 
an  albuminate  of  soda  -,  casein  is  a  combination  of  protein  with  sulphur  and 
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phosphate  of  lime ; — ^in  a  word,  the  intermixture  of  substances  in  the  organs, 
ajid  so  in  the  organism,  is  not  a  simple  but  a  complex  one. 

All  these  elements  and  compounds  are  severally  accompanied  by  forces  of 
their  own.  Their  materiality  is  b^  no  means  to  be  called  their  chief  charac- 
teristic, but  that  by  which  matter  is  governed,  t.  e,  its  peculiar  force.  They  all 
manifest  themselves  as  adapted  for  mutual  combination,  and  appear  after  such 
combination  as  new  substances,  of  which  the  forces  are  again  modified,  and  ap- 
plied by  the  chemist  to  produce  new  combinations. 

If  we  pass  in  review  the  substances  present  in  the  organic  kingdom,  we  per- 
ceive an  endless  series  of  combinations  from  either  two  or  three  or  four  ele- 
ments only.  This  is  enough  to  show  that  there  is  an  unlimited  capacity  for 
modification  in  the  primary  forces  which  operate  in  the  elements.  The  infiu- 
ence  of  one  element  upon  another  is  thus  unlimited  also.  A  slight  dififerenoe 
in  the  state  of  an  element  is  sufficient  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  new  ajid 
entirely  peculiar  substance,  as  compared  with  the  otner  elements.  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  starch,  gum,  sugar,  acetic  acid,  glucic  acid,  inuline.  All  these 
are  composeo  of  the  same  elements,  taken  in  the  same  proportions.  Thus 
they  consist  severally  in  equivalents  of 

Starch, 

Gum, 

Sugar, 

Acetic  acid, 

Glucic  acid, 

Inuline, 

The  carbon  of  one  of  these  substances  is  no  doubt  equal  to  the  carbon  of 
any  of  the  others,  in  so  iiEur  as  it  exhibits  the  same  properties  if  separated  from 
its  combination.  But  it  is  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  in  sugar,  are  identical  with  those  in  acetic  acid ;  for  there  is  a  ffreat  difier- 
ence  between  sugar  and  acetic  acid,  and  we  cannot  attribute  this  diflference  to 
an/  thinirbnt  the  dlfierence  of  the  forces  by  which  the  same  substance  is  gov- 
erned. Thus  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  or  oxygen,  is  not  in  any  two  cases  sup- 
plied with  the  same  jm>perties.  Thej  assume  in  each  substance  a  peculiar 
form.  The  {general  idea,  comprehending  carbon,  hydrogen,  or  oxygen,  in  sugar 
and  acetic  acid,  must  therefore  be  modified,  because  the  forces  peculiar  to  mat- 
ter must  necessarily  be  modified,  as  matter  is  itself  unalterable. 

This  will  appear  clearly,  if  we  consider  the  combinations  of  carbon  wi  th 
hydrogen.  If  we  supposed  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  in  C^H  ^,  Ci^HS  , 
Cfi^H'^y  C^H^^  to  be  always  the  same,  we  should  be  constrained  to  assume 
the  identity  of  the  substances,  and  any  distinction  would  be  impossible.* 
Among  the  elements  we  know  a  considerable  number  which,  without  entering 
into  any  combination,  present  an  entirely  diflferent  appearance  in  consequence 
of  but  a  sli^t  diflerence  in  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed. 
For  example,  phosphorus  becomes  black  when  heated  and  then  suddenly  cooled ; 
and  by  means  of  a  red  heat  merely,  silica  is  so  modified,  that  the  substance  af- 
ter and  before  ttke  application  of  such  heat,  mi&ht  be  taken  for  two  difiTerent  sub- 
stances if  we  lookea  to  its  properties  only.  The  interesting  experiments  re- 
cently made  by  Berzelius  as  to  the  allotropic  character  of  phosphorus,  have 
opened  a  new  path  for  scientific  investigations.  If  the  nmfie  suostances  can 
asBune  the  permanent  appearance  of  unlike  bodies  without  forming  any  com- 
bination, their  compouniu  can  do  so  much  more.    And  such  an  assumption  of 

*  The  term  imptmibU  here  uand,  appears  to  me  to  be  too  strong.  It  restricts  mors 
than  is  necessary  the  powers  of  the  elementary  bodies  to  form  compounds  possessed 
of  different  properties.  If  into  the  simple  combinatioA  CH,  one  of  the  elements, 
say  C,  enters  in  two  several  allotropic  states,  C   and  C   we  can  readily  undensund 

a  b, 
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other  characters  mast  take  place  in  ali  cases,  in  which  no  other  mode  remains 
of  explaining  the  diversity  of  the  compoands,  than  in  the  supposition  of  a 
real  difiference  in  the  component  elements  themselves. 

If  we  apply  these  principles  to  the  known  compounds,  a  field  of  boundless 
extent  is  opened  to  our  view.  What  we  call  protein  in  animal  chemistry,  is  m 
substance  which  we  know  is  composed  of  C^OH^iNSOi^,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  idcohol,  or  ether,  but  soluble  in  alkalies,  whence  it  can  be  precipitated  by 
acids ;  and  which  produces  ammonia  by  means  of  powerful  bases,  &.c.  jBut  what 
meaning  do  we  attach-to  all  this  ?  What  conception  do  we  form  from  these 
considerations  of  the  substance  itself  7  We  have  a  mere  idea  of  distinction  in 
comparison  with  other  substances  which  have  another  atomic  composition,  and 
are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  which  in  other  words,  possess  di&rent 
properties.  But  as  little  ground  have  wc  for  supposing,  that  protein  is  the 
same  in  the  very  different  moditications  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  body  of 
animals,  as  we  have  for  saying  that  the  carbon  in  sugar  and  in  acetic  acid  is  gov- 
erned by  the  same  forces.  The  carbon  in  these  two  substances  cannot  there- 
fore be  comprehended  under  the  same  idea. 

It  is  said  in  physiology,  that  in  the  embryo  of  the  egg  there  is  nothing  but  a 
shapeless  mass,  which  by  decomposition  produces  always  the  same  substance 
— ^that  is,  a  compound  of  protein.  From  this  embryo,  however,  is  gradually 
evolved,  during  the  growth  of  the  ^gg^  a  series  of  germs  of  organs,  which  are 


that  C  H  and  C  H  would  or  might  be  different  sub.^tlDces,  the  peculiar  properties 

a  b 

of  which  arose  from  the  peculiar  state  in  which  the  C  existed  in  each.  This  is 
Mulder's  view,  generalized  from  the  very  interesting  facts  contained  in  Berzelius*  pa- 
per upon  the  combinations  of  sulphur  wiih  phosphorus,  to  which  he  subsequently 
refers.  The  idea  is  very  simple  and  verj-  beauiilul,  and  throws  a  new  iigbt  upon  the 
combinations  of  the  organic  kingdom. 

But  how  do  the  alloiropic  stales  of  the  elementary  bodies  themselves  arise  1  It  i% 
the  e^ect  of  circumstances,  which  are  special  for  each  state,  upon  the  forces  of  coke* 
nan  which  reside  within  the  similar  molecules.  Of  course,  we  cannot  describe  the 
way  in  which  different  circumstances  act  upon  the  molecules  so  as  to  produce  these 
diuerent  states.  It  m:)y  be,  that  under  certain  conditions  the  forces  become  stronger 
in  a  given  direction,  and  cause  the  molecules  to  unite  in  that  direction  rather  than  in 
another.  And  thai  such  an  arrangement^  by  different  sides  or  at  different  distances, 
docs  sometimes  lake  place  among  the  elementary  molecules,  is  shown,  I  think,  by  the 
fact,  that  in  their  several  allotropic  slates,  carbon  and  sulphur  crj'^stalize  in  diilerent 
forms. 

Now,  if  a  new  and  different  arrangement  of  the  molecules  cRuse  or  accompany 
a  new  allotrophic  slate  in  the  elementary  body,  may  it  not  be  so  alsojn  ibecompoand 
body  1    If  C  H  and  C  H  be  different  substances,  because  in  each'  the  elementary 

a  b 

moUcules  of  O  are  In  different  state  of  arrangement,  may  notC  ^  H  ^  and  C  &  H  5  be 

a  b 

different  respectively  from  C  H  and  C  H,  because  of  (or  in  connection  with)  a 

a  b 

new  arrangement  of  the  equivaUnls  of  which  they  severally  consist  7 

We  thub  recognize  two  causes  of  diversity  among  isomeric  and  polymeric  bodies. 

1.  The  different  allotropic  states  of  the  elementary  bodies,  these  being  probably 
caused  by  a  change  in  the  relative  positions  or  distances  of  their  molecules. 

3.  A  new  arrangement,  in  distance  or  position,  among  the  equtvaUnta,  whether  of 
simple  or  compound  bodies,  the  allotropic  states  of  the  elementt  remaining  the  same. 

3,  Both  of  these  causes  may  operate  together.  Some  of  the  equivalents  of  C  or  H 
may  be  in  one  state,  some  in  another,  and  they  may  arrange  themselves  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  so  as,  in  a  complex  body  like  protein,  to  produce  numberless  diversities 
or  modi&cations  in  appearance  and  properties,  the  ultimate  chemical  composition  re* 
maining  the  same. 

In  other  words,  we  may  have  an  aUotrape  of  the  elementary  molecules,  an  aUo- 
trope  of  the  compound  equivalents,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.— J. 
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soon  developed  as  entire  or^nR,  together  composing  the  chicken.  A  general 
force  is  assumed — ^iniiaencing  that  shapeless  mass,  the  embryo,  originallv  exist- 
ing as  a  whole — and  represented  as  the  same  with  that  which  the  complete  an- 
imal possesses.  Mailer  says :  "  The  simple  embryo,  which  consists  of  a  grana- 
lar  and  shapeless  substance,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  potential  whole  of  tiie 
futare  animal,  supplied  with  the  essential  and  specific  force  of  the  future  ani- 
mal itself."* 

No  idea  can  be  less  distinct  than  this.  According  to  Miiller,  the  forces 
which  will  afterwards  govern  the  organs  of  the  chicken,  should  be  present  be- 
fore the  existance  of  those  organs  themselves — before  the  production  of  an 
organism  from  the  granular  and  shapeless  substance  "of  the  embryo. 

If  we  recur  to  rniot  we  have  stated  as  to  the  idea  of  force,  then  we  see  that 
Miiller  has  deviated  far  from  the  true  method  of  physical  investigation.  |In  physiol- 
ogy, the  existence  of  a  similar  general  force  governing  the  whole,  is  assumed  in 
the  fully  formed  organism.  Respiration,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  function 
of  the  nerves,  &c.,  are  effected  by  one  force,  which  is  called  vital  force.  This 
vital  force  causes  respiration  here,  digestion  there,  the  secretion  of  the  saliva  and 
of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  maintains  at  once  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bones,  of  the  muscles,  and  of  the  brain.  It  is  supposed  that  this  same 
force  is  modified  with  reference  to  the  different  organs  which  it  influences.  This 
idea  is  also  inconsistent  with  a  sound  method.  What  would  remain  of  the  primary 
idea  of  force,  if  we  saw  force  here  causing  motion,  there  eflfecting  a  chemical 
alteration,  elsewhere  producing  feelings  or  sensations  ?  It  seems  to  me,  that 
in  its  ordinary  signification,  vital  force  expresses  an  idea  as  incorrect  as  if  we 
supposed  that  one  single  force,  differently  mo^ed,  operated  in  a  battle  fought 
by  uoasands — a  force  which  acted  so  as  to  fire  cannons  and  muskets,  cut  with 
swords,  transfix  with  lances,  sound  trumpets,  and  keep  men  and  horses  in  con- 
stant agitation.  The  army  appears  as  a  substantial  whole,  and  produces  phe- 
nomena. The  organism,  composed  of  the  most  different  organs,  also  appears 
as  a  substantial  whole,  and  produces  phenomena.  If  we  assume  for  the  latter  a 
single  force,  differently  modified  as  the  organs  vary— a  single  vital  force  by 
which  the  whole  is  animated — ^then,  to  be  consistent,  we  should  assume  a 
fighting  force  in  a  battle.  The  existence  of  such  a  vital  force  has  by  some 
writers  been  maintained,  by  way  of  distinguishing  animate  from  inanimate 
natnre ;  for  in  a  stone  there  is  no  appeamnce  of  a  general  force  capable  of  as- 
suming new  powers  depending  on  tne  nature  of  the  organ.  A  prejudice  in 
favor  of  living  nature,  as  pecmiarly  directed  and  sustained  by  the  Almighty 
hand,  has  caused  every  opmion  which  conceived  of  these  forces  as  residing  in 
the  molecules  themselves,  to  be  looked  upon  as  savoring  of  materialism.  It 
was  not  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  adhering  to  an  intricate  and  obscure  idea  of  vital 
force,  we  do  not  at  all  approach  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
organic  world  is  maintained  by  that  Almighty  Being,  who  with  unlimited  wis- 
dom created  and  still  sustains  every  animate  and  inanimate  substance.  Let  us 
then  proceed  to  inquire,  what  forces  we  must  regard  as  existing  in  organic  sub- 
stances, and  where  we  must  commence  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion. 

Let  us  asce  nd  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  It  has  been  ascertained  from 
observed  fiicts,  especially  from  the  application  of  them  by  Liebig,  that  some 
plantsf  will  grow,  when  supplied  with  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  pro- 

•  So  muss  man  die  einfache,  aus  kcernigem  formlosen  Stoff"  bestehcnde  Keim- 
scheibe,  als  das  poientielle  ganze  des  Sraelern  Thiei^es  betrachten,  begabt  mit  der 
wesenllichen  und  specifischen  Kraft  des  Speelem  Thicres.    (Physiologic,  I,  p.  23.) 

f  By  saying,  that  some  plants  letU  grow,  it  is  not  implied  that  plants  in  general  do 
not  extract  soluble  organic  sub^ances  from  the  soil,  viz.  humate  of  ammonia,  crenic 
acid,  aprocrenic  acid,  &«,  It  has,  however,  b?cn  ascertained,  that  many  plants  can, 
produce  organic  compounds  from  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia. 
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viiled  the  bases  and  acids  (that  is,  the  salts)  be  added  to  these,  which  are  nc 
cessary  to  every  kind  of  plant  Now,  it  must  be  supposed,  either  that  the  plants 
are  nourished  by  carbonic  acid,  water  and  ammonia;  that  with  new  materius  the 
plants  receive  new  forces  from  those  bodies ;  or  that  the  plants  can  themselves 
communicate  forces  to  the  elements  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia. 
The  idea  of  communication  cf  forces  is  unsound ;  it  is  only  what  is  substantial 
that  we  can  communicate.  fx)rces  may  be  excited,  they  cannot  be  commtini*^ 
ccUed, 

This  is  fully  explained  by  the  phenomena  produced  b^  the  masnet.  A  piece 
of  steel  possesses  magnetic  forces,  though  not  magnetized.  These  forces  are 
slumlerinff,  that  is,  such  an  equilibrium  exists  between  them,  that  they  cannot 
be  extemiuiy  perceived.  They  nevertheless  exist  They  reside  in  the  mole- 
cules of  the  iron.  Three  elementaiy  substances  are  known,  to  which  they 
are  peculiar:  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  Every  particle  of  these  metals  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  forces,  and  these  forces  can  produce  that  series  of  magne- 
tic phenomena  which  science  has  observed.  But  these  forces  cannot  be  com- 
municated to  tin,  lead,  or  silver.  When  we  appear  to  communicate  them  to  a 
piece  of  steel,  we  merely  excite  what  previously  was  hidden  in  it — ^we  separ- 
ate what  was  united.  In  the  same  way,  plants  excite  forces  in  the  elements  of 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  whenever  these  are  absorbed,  and  their 
el6mej|ts  are  combined  in  diflferent  modes,  so  as  to  form  acids,  bases,  neutral 
compounds,  resins,  fats,  volatile  substances,  and  the  like.  If  there  be  only  ex- 
citation from  the  plants,  then  the  forces  originally  existed  in  the  elements  of 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia :  that  is,  though  slumbering  they  are  pres- 
ent Hence  it  results,  that  every  transformation  in  plants  is  eflfected  by  the 
molecular  forces  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, — the  elements  of 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia, — the  forces  being  excited  in  these  elements 
by  the  plants  themselves. 

By  the  plants  themselves  7  What  does  this  mean  7  Does  the  entire  plant 
excite  slumbering  fo];ces  in  carbonic  acid  at  the  very  moment  the  acid  enters 
the  plant  7  Or  is  such  excitation  produced  by  some  one  part  of  the  {>lant  7  It 
is  produced  by  the  part  of  the  plant,  with  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  in  con- 
tat^  at  the  moment  it  becomes  changed,  producing  new  and  indeed  organic 
sabstancbs  by  the  assistance  of  water,  or  of  water  and  ammonia.  Let  us  take 
starch  as  an  example.  It  is  not  the  entire  plant  which  produces  a  grain  of 
starch  from  carbonic  acid  and  water,  with  separation  of  ox^^n,  but  a  small 
organ  of  the  plant  By  this  organ  a  force  is  exercised,  excitmg  forces  which 
slumbered  in  the  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  or  rather  modifwng  the  forces 
existing  in  these,  so  that  12  equiv.  of  carbon  (C^^)  combine  wim  10  eqfiiy,  ^ 
hyiircuron  (H^),  and  10  of  oxygen  (OiO),  and  from  12  equiv.  of  carbonic  acid 
(iaC02)  and  10  of  water  (lOHO)  starch  is  produced— 24  of  oxy^  (0^4) 
passing  off.*  Any  one  who  imagines  that  there  is  any  thing  else  in  action 
than  a  molecular  force,  than  a  chemical  force,  sees  more  than  exists.  Such  m 
phenomenon  is  common,  and  it  is  one  of  a  chemical  nature,  produced  as  new 
combinations  are  in  the  inorganic  kingdom.  It  is  only  the  circumstances  which 
differ. 

Are  those  small  organs,  however,  necessai^  to  the  manifestation  of  such 
forces  7  and  are  those  forces  to  be  found  only  m  plants  7  Certainly  the  difler- 
ent  organs,  which  produce  difierent  substances  in  plants,  exert  peculiar  forces ; 
yet  these  are  not  entirely  peculiar  to  those  organs.  Gum  and  sugar  can  be 
formed  without  the  intervention  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  in  its  interior ;  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  the  benzoic,  the  cinnamic,  and  the  valerianic  acids.  The 
chemical  forces,  therefore,  which  proceed  either  from  the  minute  organs  of 
plants,  when  they  form  new  compounds  out  of  carbonic  acid,  water  and  am- 

•  We  do  not  mean  that  starch  is  formed  direcUy  from  CO?  and  HO;  we  have 
merely  taken  an  example  from  a  familiar  substance. 


moaia,  or  60111  these  sabdtanees  themsetves,  after  they  are  oombuied  in  soimi 
manner^  may  be  excited  in  a  common  chemical  way  also ;  and  so  &r  as  this 
cannot  be  e&^ted,  an  accidental,  not  a  leal  difference  is  the  cause.  Every 
compoiind  substance  requires  peculiar  circumstances  for  its  formation ;  that  is, 
the  forces  in  the  elements  of  the  compound  must  be  excited  by  the  in^nence  of 
peculiar  circumstances.  Starch  and  cellulose  have  not  as  yet  been  produced, 
except  in  the  livine  vegetable,  and  may  never  be  so ;  but  neither  is  sulphuric 
acid  produced  in  punts  from  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen,  nor  hyper-mangsnio 
acid,  nor  chloride  of  iron,  nor  dentoxide  of  hydrogen,  nor  peroxide  of  potassium. 
The  forces  excited  in  the  elements  vary  with  the  influence  which  certain 
agents — temperature,  moisture,  light,  &c. — exert.  By  the  aid  of  crucibles 
and  retorts,  therefore,  compounds  can  be  formed  which  diflfer  from  fAuxe  produced 
by  the  organs  of  plants ;  while  from  carbonic  acid  and  water  plants  can  pro- 
duce cellulose  and  oxygen,  a' result  whioh  cannot  yet  be  attained  by  art. 

Of  what  do  these  small  organs,  producinfi^  cellulose  and  starch  in  plants, 
consist  ?  They  have  originally  been  produced  in  a  similar  way  with  the  grains 
of  starch  itself,  that  is,  from  carbonic  acid,  water  and  ammonia,  by  the  operas 
tion  of  organs  previously  existing.  On  their  production  they  received  pecu*> 
liar  forces,  as  the  grain  of  starch  does.  The  difierence  between  the  organ 
producing  starch,  and  the  grain  of  starch  produced,  is  not  that  the  former  can 
alone  excite  force,  and  that  the  latter  is  passive  ; — ^both  are  active  in  their  turn. 
If  starch  be  put  in  contact  with  nitric  acid  or  siilphuric  acid,  the  acid  is  power* 
fully  decomposed  bv.  the  starch,  which  itself  at  the  same  time  is  altered. 
Though  starch  be  formed  from  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  it  still  exhibits, 
under  different  circumstances,  a  great  variety  of  chemical  tendency  in  its  ele-* 
ments,  inducing  the  production  of  new  compounds.  Starch  yields  ^m  and 
suffar  by  means  of  diastase )  su^ar  may  be  changed  into  carlionic  acid  and  al« 
conol  by  means  of  yeast  Alcohol  is  changed  into  oxide  of  ethyl  bjr  means  of 
acids,  and  into  haloid  compounds  of  ethyl  by  means  of  hydracids ;  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  air,  and  either  an  organic  substance  or  spongy 
^tinum,  it  produces  acetic  acid  ;  with  a  more  elevated  temperature,  it  pro* 
duces  aldehyde ;  by  means  of  chlorine,  chloral  *,  and  lastly,  by  combustion  in 
the  air,  carbonic  acid  and  water.  At  this  point  the  primfuy  elements  of  starch 
reassume  the  same  form  in  which  they  were  originally  presented  to  the  plants,  part 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  however,  being  separated  durmg  fermentation.  By  the 
combustion  all  the  elements  become  fitt^  again  for  nourishing  plants,  and  a 
small  organ,  simUar  to  that  which  produced  the  grain  of  starch,  may  again 
produce  starch  from  this  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

To  express  briefly  what  we  have  now  endeavored  to  explain — ^no  excitation 
of  the  forces  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  could  be  eflfectea  in  the  plant  by  its 
oigans,  unless  those  forces  already  existed,  any  more  than  chloral  could  be  pro- 
duced without  alcohol  and  chlorine. 

To  whatever  organ  of  plants  we  direct  our  attention,  all,  without  exceptio|i, 
are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  grain  of  starch,  and  all  have  received  pe- 
culiar molecular  forces  at  the  moment  they  were  formed  from  chemical  mole- 
cules. The  notion  that  heterogeneous  forces  can  excite  each  other,  is  opposed 
to  the  primary  idea  of  force.  The  force  of  gravitation  cannot  excite  the  mag- 
netic force.  It  is  only  homogeneous  forces  mat  can  set  each  other  in  action. 
Every  decomposition,  every  formation  of  new  compounds,  the  products  of  mole- 
cular forces,  can  therefore  be  efibcted  by  molecular  forces  alone  ;  in  other 
words,  the  small  organs,  which  form  a  new  compound  from  substances  supplied 
to  them,  and  which  disturb  the  existing  chemical  equilibrium,  can  do  so  only 
through  chemical  forces  j^sessed  by  them — through  the  chemical  tendency 
1  by  their  elements.    This  is  the  source  of  every  excitation  of  new 


giving  rise  to  a  new  combination.  Further,  these  exciting  forces  pro- 
ceed not  from  masses,  but  from  molecules ;  they  are  molecular  forces,  and  have 
therefore  nothing  in  common  with  what  proceeds  from  the  whole  individual. 
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Starch  is  not  formed  by  the  plant,  but  by  the  molecnles  of  the  origan  in  wbicb 
it  isprodnced, because  those  molecalee  modify  the  chemical  eqailibriom. 

Tms  may  be  explained  by  an  examine.  Daring  the  transformation  of  stareli 
into  gimi  by  ffnlphnric  acid,  each  molecole  of  the  acid  inflnences  each  molecale 
of  starch,  the  latter  thereby  becoming  gum ; — the  mode  in  which  the  elements 
of  starch  are  combined  is  changed  by  tM  solphnric  acid,  the  altentkn  proceed* 
ing  from  molecule  to  molecule.  The  production  of  gum  from  starch  in  the 
organs  of  plants  is  similarly  eflected. 

vSnierever  forces  aie  found  in  organic  nature,  there  are  substances  which 
are  all  supplied  with  molecular  chemical  forces.  Even  those  singular  struc- 
tures, the  nerves,  consist  of  the  same  elements  as  the  ordinary  substances  of 
the  organic  kingdom.  It  is  thus  undeniable,  that  the  molecular  forces  act  a 
chief  part  in  the  organism,  so  fiv  as  a  change  of  substances  takes  place  there- 
in ;  and  that  no  general,  no  vital  force,  should  be  assumed  as  the  source  of 
those  molecular  mrces.  Such  a  vital  force  is  irreconcilable  with  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  science,  which  require  that  nothing  should  be  tissumed  as  existing,  but 
that  every  thing  should  be  sought  for  in  nature ;  which  teach  us  to  ascend  only 
from  an  unprejudiced  consideration  of  the  phenomena  to  their  causes,  and  to 
assign  those  causes  only  as  we  deduce  them  irom  the  observed  phenomena. 

B.  The  Developemeni  cf  a  Germ, 

If  we  review  the  phenomena  of  life,  caused  by  change  of  materials,  we  must 
go  back  to  the  original  formation  of  organs— to  the  growth  of  an  individual 
nrom  a  germ.  We  perceive  no  greater  trace  of  the  future  oak  in  the  acorn, 
than  of  the  chicken  in  the  embyro  of  the  egg.  Should  we  say  that  the  acorn 
is  governed  by  an  oak-forming  force,  the  embryo  by  a  chicken-forming  force  t 
Does  tliere  exist  a  general  force,  which  governs  in  particular  all  the  molecules 
of  tannic  acid,  starch,  cellulose,  &.C.,  in  the  acorn,  and  all  the  particles  of  pro- 
tein in  the  embryo  of  the  egg  ?  Kvarticular  or  feculiar  force  is  the  active 
cause  of  peculiar  eflects  ;  b.  general  force  is  the  active  cause  of  generai  efiects. 
Nobody  can  form  any  other  laea  of  the  terms.  Though  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  in  the  embryo  the  rudiments  of  the  future  organs  of  the  chicken  are  not  to 
be  found ;  yet  we  do  find  the  materials  from  which  the  first  rudiments  of  orsfans 
will  be  produced,  that  is,  we  find  rudiments  of  rudiments.  The  forces  wnieh 
are  inseparable  ^m  matter,  their  molecular  forces,  are  present  as  well  as  the 
materials.  If  in  these  molecules  there  exists  no  capacity  of  becoming  the 
Ijerm  of  organs,  and  if  in  the  germ  of  organs  there  exists  no  capacity  of  ul- 
timately becoming  organs,  no  cnicken  at  Sh  is  produced.  The  capacity,  this 
predisposition,  must  w  present  in  the  molecules,  otherwise  the  heat  necessary 
for  hatching  would  be  insufficient  to  produce  germs  of  organs  in  the  first  place, 
and  organs  afterwards.  This  is  the  only  reason  why  the  embryo  of  the  egg 
will  not  produce  an  oak,  nor  an  acorn  a  chicken. 

As  the  materials  diflfer,  so  do  their  forces.  Some  who  concur  in  this  conclu- 
sion are  of  opinion,  that  the  granular  shapeless  mass,  which  they  suppose  exists 
in  a  passive  state,  is  acted  upon  by  a  power  that  can  only  be  described  as  a 
chicken-forming  force  in  the  embryo.  This  is,  according  to  Muller,  ^  possess 
ed  of  the  real  and  specific  force  of  the  future  animal."*  This  animal,  hew- 
ever,  does  not  as  yet  exist,  and  not  even  a  single  organ,  nor  the  germ  of  a 
single  organ ;  ajfd  are  we  to  suppose  that  in  that  sliapeless  mass  the  pecuUar 
forces  of  the  animal  exist,  though  that  animal  itself  does  not  yet  exist  7  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  gall-secreting  force  in  the  perfect 
liver ;  and  1  believe  that  no  human  bem^  can  possibly  conceive  of  a  gall- secre- 
ting foroe  in  the  embryo  <^  the  egg,  whicbdoes  not  vet  possess  even  the  rudi- 
ment of  a  liver.    This  idea  is  alM>  unphysical.    In  tiie  science  of  nature,  we 

♦  "  Begabt  mil  der  wesentlichen  and  specifischcn  Kraft  des  spertfru  THcres." 


ii^r  that  foieee  exist  wheneveir  pheBOmena  are  observed;  but  if  the  non-exis- 
tence of  the  oigans,  by  which  they  are  produced,  render  such  phenomena  im- 
possible, no  question  can  arise  as  to  such  forces.  No  forces  peculiar  to  the  fu- 
ture animal,  therefore,  can  exist  in  the  embryo. 

Let  us  take  an  example  from  the  inorganic  kingdom.  If  we  evaporate  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  water,  we  ^t  prisms.  In  what  form  must  we 
suppose  that  the  sulphate  of  soda  exists  m  the  solution?  In  that  of'minute 
pnsms?  By  no  means.  la  that  of  molecules,  supplied  with  a  prism-forming 
force  ?  We  must  reject  this  supposition  too.  There  exists  only  a  force  5 
molecular  attraction  in  a  determinate  direction,  the  formation  of  the  prism  being 
the  last  result.  Between  the  first  attraction  of  the  molecules  in  a  determinate 
direction,  and  that  last  result,  a  great  variety  of  states  of  the  particles  inter- 
venes— a  great  many  forces  come  into  action,  which  are  present,  and  excited 
only  when  the  molecides,  by  the  position  they  have  already  obtained,  cause  them 
so  to  be  excited  in  and  by  each  other.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  isomorph- 
ism, the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  causes  the  formation  of  the  prism ;  for 
every  substance  composed,  for  instance,  of  MO  and  RO^,  assumes  forms,  among 
which  a  crystallographic  connection  exists.*  But  as  we  have  no  reason  for 
imagining  a  prism-forming  force  in  each  of  these  isomorphic  substances,  in  sul- 
phates, seleniates,  &c.,  so  have  we  none  for  holding  that  this  primary  force,  de- 
pendent on  the  position  of  chemical  molecules,  is  the  only  cause  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena, perceptible  during  the  formation  of  prisms. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  the  substances  present  in  the  embryo.  Whoever  perceives 
in  them  nothing  but  protein  and  certain  salts,  examines  that  shapeless  mass  in  a 
very  cursory  manner.  Our  object  should  be  to  mark  what  we  see  evolved  from 
it,  namely,  compounds,  which,  in  chunical  composition,  difler,  either  slightly^ 
or  not  at  all,  from  protein ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  do  difier  from  it. 

This  shapeless  mass  begins  to  exhibit,  here  and  there,  very  small  points,  which 
are  arranged  as  particles.  These  are  produced  from  the  existing  matorinln 
their  forces  being  excited  by  the  increase  of  temperature.  Without  elevation 
of  temperature,  such  new  arrangement  of  partictes  cannot  be  eflected ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  the  molecules  must  possess  a  capabilitv  of  being  arranged,  just 
as  those  of  the  sulphate  of  soda.  The  first  crystals  of  this  salt  cannot  be 
formed  without  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  &«.,  and  without  a  power  in  the 
molecules  of  attracting  each  other  in  a  determinate  direction.  In  the  embryo, 
this  arrangement  of  the  particles  increases  more  and  more,  so  as  to  produce  a 
greater  complication.  This  does  not  result  from  the  primary  molecular  forces, 
till  after  they  are  modified  by  those  other  forces,  which  the  substances  received 
on  their  first  arrangement  That  first  arrangement  of  the  particles  in  the  em- 
bryo, as  well  as  the  subsequent,  must,  of  course,  differ  from  that  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  because  protein  differs  from  sulphate  of  soda.  Butneitheiiisthe  protein, 
in  eaeh  of  ite  particles,  the  $am&  protem^  in  a  chemical  tense,  that  is  to  say,  yield- 
ing on  an  analysis,  no  other  resulto  than  C^o  H3i  N^  O^^ ;  the  protein,  therefore, 
d(Me  not  always  possess  the  same  primary  arranging  forces,  A  minute  di&rence 
of  condition,  causes  the  deposition  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  very  different  forms, 
either  with  10  equiv.  of  water  of  crystalization,  or  without  any;  the  former 
are  produced  at  a  temperature  below,  the  latter,  at  a  temperature  above,  91  ^ 
Fahr.  The  molecules  of  the  substances  which  occnrin  toe  organic  kin^^dom : 
those  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  seem  to  possess  an  uxilimitoa 
power  of  forming  mutual  combinations.  The  number  of  compounds  which 
they  form,  indeed,  is  incalculably  great    That  power  is  inherent  in  these  ele- 


•MO  denotes  the  protoxide  of  any  metal  M,  or  a  cembination  of  one  equivalent 
of  oxygen  (O),  with  one  of  metal.  R03  represents  an  add  composed  of  one  equiv- 
alent of  any  radical  lU-such  as  sulphur  or  selenium— wUh  3  eouivalents  of  oxygen 
(03).  All  compound  sulphates,  seleniates,  Ac.,  represented  by  (OaO-l-R03)  in  which 
M  may  be  any  one  of  several  metals,  and  R  any  one  of  several  radicals,  crystalize 
in  forms,  which  are  either  identical,  or  are  closely  related  to  each  olher^— J. 
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ments ;  neither  in  the  animal,  nor  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  do  they  acquire  it ; 
it  is  only  excited  therein.  The  diversities  of  form  which  the  elements  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  may  give  rise  to,  are  very  limited ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
elements  of  protein,  by  their  unlimited  power  of  chemical  arrangement,  can 
originate  endless  diversities  of  combination.  If  subjected  to  chemical  exam- 
ination, each  particle  of  the  embryo  in  the  egg  would  appear  to  be  protein ;  but 
by  such  exammation  we  could  not  discover  the  peculiar  condition  which  makes 
one  particle  difier  from  another.  We  can  no  more  explain  this,  than  we  can 
the  real  difference  between  the  transparent  and  the  milky  arsenious  acid,  be- 
tween tiie  yellow  and  the  red  binioaide  of  mercury.  We  pbrceive  the  di£br- 
ences,  however,  and  therefore  admit  their  existence ;  and  so  when  we  perceive 
them  in  reference  to  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  we  are  equally  constrained  to  ad- 
mit' them. 

Undoubtedly,  the  diflferences  which  exist  between  the  particles  of  the  same 
organic  substances  are  not  chemical,  in  the  ordinary  gross  signification,  bu^  are 
of  the  nature  of  those  which  are  connected  with  polymorphism.  The  chemist 
gives  us  but  a  rude  result — ^the  composition  in  a  hundred  parts,  frequently  not 
afiK>rding  us  any  insight  into  either  the  real  characters  of  substances,  or  into 
their  real  differences.  Whenever  such  dissimilar  particles  come  together,  a 
compound  must  be  produced,  possessing  peculiar  forces,  which,  thougn  depen- 
dent upon  the  molecular  forces  of  the  elements,  are  yet  not  determined  by 
these  alone.  The  new  arrangement  causes  a  modification  of  those  primary 
forces.  Whenever  it  takes  place,  they  appear  modified,  and  therefore  mdicate 
their  presence  by  producing  new  effects.  In  sulphate  of  soda,  the  whole  col- 
lected forces  of  its  constituent  molecules — ^those  of  sulphur,  sodium  and  oxygen, 
are  still  existent ;  and  upon  these  alone  depend  its  quailities,  composition,  ami 
crystalline  form.  Sulphate  of  soda  cannot  possess  other  qualities— cannot  be- 
come other  in  property — ^than  what  results  from  its  elements,  and  exclusively 
originates  in  these. 

Thus,  then,  we  suppose  that  the  molecules  of  the  substances  in  the  embryo 
are  arranged,  in  the  first  place,  simply,  and  afterwards  more  complexly.  Not  a 
trace  of  any  organ  is  as  yet  perceptible,  however ;  nor  of  any  force,  therefore, 
by  which  these  organs  will  be  governed.  By  the  new  arrangement  of  the 
particles,  the  molecular  forces  are  modified  anew,  and  this  process  is  continu- 
ous. Although  the  primary  forces,  once  united  with  the  materials,  remain  the 
source  of  every  action,  of  every  manifestation  of  phenomena,  of  every  chemi- 
cal and  organic,  that  is,  physical,  coiubination ;  they  must,  nevertheless,  pro- 
duce different  efiects,  as  the  combinations  become  more  complex.  Each  exist- 
ing particle  is  the  germ  of  a  subsequent  one,  which  is  more  complex ;  and, 
while  the  temperature  necessary  for  hatching  keeps  the  primary  forces  always 
excited,  there  is  originated  in  the  new  arrangement  of  the  particles,  and  also 
in  the  forces  proceeding  from  the  groups  recently  formed,  a  modification  of 
these  primary  forces,  which  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

The  whole  material  of  the  embryo  in  the  egg  is  gradually  brought,  in  this 
manner,  v^ithin  the  circle  of  action.  Then  the  circle  is  still  more  extended, 
and  in  its  action  are  comprehended  the  elements  of  the  yolk,  and  also  of  the 
albumen.  These  are  erroneously  called  the  food  of  the  newly  formed  chicken, 
or  its  rudiments.  In  these  elements  there  are  forces  also  conjoined  with  the 
materials — chemical  forces,  analogous  to  those  which  exist  in  the  embryo,  and 
contributing  to  the  production  of  the  whole.  These  forces  differ  from  those 
found  in  the  embryo,  not  in  nature,  but  only  in  direction,  or  in  ^e  mode  of  man- 
ifestation. 

Thus  we  do  not  at  all  suppose  that  the  molecules  of  the  heart  in  the  com- 
plete chicken,  existed  in  the  germ  as  heart  molecules,  or  the  molecules  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  as  intestinal  molecules.  A  series  of  successive  transformap 
tions  proceeds  in  the  embryo — the  production  of  the  heart,  of  the  intestines,  of 
the  whole  chicken,  being  the  finiu  result.  Neither  do  we  suppose,  therefore, 
f  ither  a  heart  or  intestine-forming  force  i|i  the  germ,  but  a  gradual  evolutioB 
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of  new  seriefl  of  forces,  reeuHing  from  the  same  primary  forces  of  the  molecu- 
les of  carboD,  hjrdrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  which  are  to  be  considered 
an  so  many  exhibitions  of  new  groups,  produced  in  their  turn,  by  the  cansee 
previonsly  in  operation. 

In  this  way,  therefore,  neither  does  a  gall-secreting  force  exist  previously  to 
the  production  of  a  liver,  nor  the  force  which  e^cts  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  previously  to  the  production  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels. 

It  is  an  impenetrable  mystery  how  the  particles  of  substances,  both  organic 
and  inorganic,  mutually  combine  in  difierent  modes ;  and  after  they  have  so 
combmed,  again  form  new  compounds.  This  mystery,  as  regards  organic  sub- 
stances, is  not,  however,  greater  than  that  which  surrounds  Sie  inorganic.  If 
any  one  fancies  that  it  is  more  easy  to  conceive  of  the  production  of  a  crystal, 
than  of  a  texture  composed  of  fibres,  g^lobules  and  cells— in  other  words,  any 
animal  or  ve^table  organ — of  the  origin  of  a  precipitate,  than  a  primary  fibre ; 
of  the  state  m  which  crystalized  sugar  exists  in  solution,  than  of  the  drst  ru- 
diments of  organs  in  the  embryo— he  greatly  errs.  To  penetrate  into  either  is 
not  as  yet  permitted  to  man. 

To  express  our  idea  in  a  few  words : — the  elements  of  the  organic  kingdom, 
carbon,  nydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  are  susceptible  of  endless  modificar 
tions  of  uieir  primary  forces.  For  that  reason  they  can  form,  with  minute 
changes,  a  great  diversity  of  products ;  and,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  pri- 
mary forces,  they  stand  towairds  each  other  in  entirely  different  relations  from 
those  assumed  by  all  the  other  elements ;  so  that  they  can  produce  a  peculiu 
series  of  bodies,  which  are  called  organic  substances. 

C.  Equivocal  OenercUion, 

Upon  the  principles  which  have  been  stated  above,  no  room  is  left  for  the 
dispute  as  to  equivocal  genercUian  and  epigenesvt.  The  doctrine  of  epigenef  is 
has  originated  in  the  idea,  that  every  living  thing  is  produced  from  ova  alone ; 
because  in  these  only  can  all  the  forces  and  ^rms  of  organs  exist,  which  are 
found  in  the  future  plants  or  animals.  The  dictum  of  Harvey,  Omne  vivum  ex 
ovo,  has  been  strongly  defended,  and  has  still  many  supporters.  On  a  sound 
view  of  organic  nature,  and  of  the  essence  of  organic  beings,  this  doctrine 
appears  to  be  perfectly  reconcilable  with  that  of  equivocal  feneration.  If  we 
consider  an  atum  as  an  organic  molecule,  or  an  organic  body,  made  up  of  the 
four  organic  elements,  combined  in  various  groups,  then  the  conclusion  of 
Harvey  is  no  doubt  true.  It  is  still  true,  if  by  an  ovum  we  mean  a  molecule  of 
a  determinate  kind ;  for  this  is  also  proved  by  observation.  The  mites  of  cheese 
are  peculiar  to  cheese  ;  and  from  certain  parts  of  plants — fruits,  for  instance- 
peculiar  fun^  are  produced  also.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  from  organic  mole- 
cules of  a  given  and  determinate  kind,  only  specific  compounds — specific  or 
peculiar  forms,  can  be  produced. 

The  term  orum,  however,  has  been  taken  in  a  limited  sense,  to  si^fy  the 
germ  of  an  individual,  produced  by  peculiar  organs  onlv ; — a  germ  m  which 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  future  animal  is  concentrated.  Such  ova,  we  have 
seen,  do  not  exist.  There  is  a  development^  an  ascension  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex.  According  to  the  supporters  of  the  epigenesis,  an  egg  is  such  a  germ 
as,  in  favorable  circumstances,  always  produce  the  same  species.  And  in 
reality,  the  supporters  of  equivocal  generation  do  not  entertain  any  different 
idea.  In  their  opinion,  there  exist  certain  organic  substances, — organic  mole- 
cules,— which  are  capable  of  evolving  and  forming  something  new,  whence 
individual  plants  or  animals  may  also  finally  proceed.  Why  may  not  cheese  be 
an  agglomeration  of  ova,  that  is,  of  molecules,  from  which  an  individoal  being 
may  M  produced,  as  from  the  ovum  of  an  insect  7  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
existence  of  the  spermatic  animalcules  proves,  that  animals,  or  at  least  their 
germs,  gradually  growing,  l^  merely  boating  in  a  fluid,  may  be  secreted. 
What  we  know  of  the  Acarus  Scabiei,  the  Filaria  aracuncnlus,  the  Echino- 
cocci,  and  a  great  many  other  entozoa,  shows  that  they  may  be  produced  from 
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ordinary  or^nic  m<4ecale8  in  the  animal  body,  aa  every  email  omiiic  globule  of 
mucus,  for  mstance,  or  of  milk,  or  of  pas,  &c.,  in  formed.  As  tbe  germs  of  the 
spermatic  animalcules  are  secreted  animal  germs,  so  may  the  molecules  of 
casein  also  be  the  ova  of  mites,  though  these  remain  molecules  of  casein.  The 
one  idea  is  not  excluded  by  the  other ; — an  egg  consists  of  the  white  and  the 
yolk ;  both,  however,  constitute  the  germ  of  a  chicken.  In  the  very  same  man* 
ner  the  ergot  of  rye  (Secsie  comutum)  is  produced.  From  the  top  of  this  same 
iruit,  under  different  circumstances,  a  different  plant  arises — a  fungus  instead  of 
a  grass. 

The  idea  of  an  ovum,  therefore,  coincides  exactly  with  that  of  an  organic 
molecule;  that  is,  of  such  a  molecule  as  consists  of  elements  which  may  ex- 
hibit themselves  under  a  change  of  circumstances  in  infinite  modifications,  may 
form  new  combinations,  attract  other  elements,  incorporate  them,  unite  into 
definite  compounds,  and  thus  separate  from  other  bodies  with  which  they  were 
originally  combined.  Among  species  of  this  nature,  formed  from  organic  mole* 
cules,  are  the  mites  in  cheese,  and  the  mould  upon  rotting  fruits^ — ^resulting 
from  the  molecular  forces  of  the  elements,  like  the  spermatic  animalcules. 

Finally,  the  ordinary  ova  of  plants  and  animals  consist  of  nothmg  but  organic 
molecules,  such  as  those  of  which  all  organic  substances  are  composed.  They 
are  the  products  of  organic  bodies,  and  therefore  difier  neither  in  composition 
nor  in  character  from  the  g^rms  of  those  substances  which  are  said  to  originate 
through  equivocal  generation.  Nay,  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  organic  molecules 
that  they  produce  organic  mc^ules.  As  regards  this  leading  characteristic, 
ova  and  organic  mdecules  resemble  each  ouier.  Of  this  the  vegetable  king- 
dom exhibits  an  endless  variety  of  striking  examples.  The  stem  of  a  tree 
produces  not  leaves,  but  branches ;  these  branches  produce  not  leaves,  but 
petioles,  and  the  leaves  grow  from  the  extremities  of  these.  From  the  end  of 
the  foot-stalk,  a  flower  grows,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  stem  from  the  seed 
deposited  in  the  soil.  No  other  part  can  produce  a  flower.  And  in  the  flower 
itself  every  separte  portk)n  derives  its  nutriment  from  the  spot  to  which  it 
adheres.  The  extreme  cells  found  there,  are  the  feeding  cells  of  entirely  pecu- 
liar parts,  which  no  other  kind  of  cells  can  produce. 

Each  cell,  therefore,  is,  as  it  were,  the  ovum  of  peculiar  parts  of  plants ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  cells  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  petiole  are  the  ova  of  the 
evolving  leaf;  the  cells  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  foot-stalk  are  the  ova  of 
the  beautiful  shaped  flower,  with  all  its  parts.  This  is  proved  in  the  clearest 
manner  by  grafting. 

The  idea  of  an  ovum  is  thus  reduced,  in  truth,  to  that  of  an  organic  molecule ; 
and  the  dispute  as  to  equivocal  generation  and  epigenesis  is  at  an  end.  In  the 
same  way,  nowever,  the  general  vital  force  is  reduced  to  molecular  forces.  The 
affects  of  the  vital  force  are  effects  produced  by  the  cells,  which  are  so  very 
diversified,  and  which  exhibit  phenomena  that  vary  with  their  own  diflerences. 
We  must  in  a  single  plant  divide  this  one  vital  force  into  thousands, — into  aa 
many  forces  as  tiiere  are  series  of  cells,  producing  different  substaiicea.  In 
other  words,  we  must  reduce  them  to  what  is  effected  by  the  cells  themselves ; 
and  thus  we  find  that  the  idea  of  vital  force  coincides  with  that  of  molecular 
force. 

D.  Transference  of  Vital  Force, 

The  idea  of  transferring  vital  force  is  opposed  to  tlie  idea  of  force.  A 
slumbering  force  is  awakened,  a  weak  force  is  strengthened ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  the  transfer  of  a  force  from  one  material  mass  to  another.  We 
(uust  first  refer  to  this  point  in  pausing  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  we 
must  conceive  of  the  transition,  into  a  new  organic  whole,  of  life  originating 
in  another.  If  animals  impart  vital  forces  to  Uieir  of&pring,  then  such  forces 
must,  no  doubt,  be  lost  by  tnemselves.  We  do  not  perceive,  however,  that  this 
takes  place ;  on  the  contrary,  they  retain  their  strength,  sometime  for  many 
years,  after  having  produced  new  beings,  comi^etely  formed,  of  the  same  species. 
The  tree  which,  for  a  great  many  years,  produces  fruit,  and  the  seeds  of  which 
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have,  in  pceai  numbers,  become  full-grown  trees  around  tlie  parent  stem,  never- 
theless lives  as  at  first.  A  single  poppy  plant  produces  tliousands  of  small 
seeds,  each  of  which  ^ws  up  to  be  a  poppy  plant  e<]uallv  perfect  Hence  we 
are  not  entitled  to  admit  the  idea  of  transference  of  vital  force,  even  where  it  is 
not  opposed  to  the  idea  of  force  itfelf.  With  our  own  eyes  we  perceive  the 
evolution  of  that  force  from  its  phenomena. 

What  part  then  bears  the  germ  of  that  vital  force  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
developea?  and  at  what  point  does  the  development  commence?  It  is  the 
poppy  seed  which  bears  the  germ, — a  small  quantitv  of  organic  molecules, 
di&rent  in  nature  from  all  others, — some  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and 
oxygen,  combined  in  a  certain  manner  into  substances,  which  are  peculiar  in 
respect  to  their  composition  and  arrangement.  The  peculiar  quality,  which 
distinguishes  these  substances  from  amorphous  precipitates  and  crystals,  they 
owe  to  their  origin.  Their  elements  were  brought  into  a  state  of  peculiar 
tendency  by  the  forces  residing  in  the  oreranic  molecules  of  the  plant,  whose 
influence  had  previously  governed  them.  They  do  not  possess  more  than  they 
exhibit,  and  they  exhibit  nothing  but  a  change  of  their  chemical  composition. 
The  seed  chances  its  starch  into  guin  and  sugar,  and  so  chemical  forces  forth- 
with appear,  which  seem  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of 
new  forms.  Another  phenomenon  soon  succeeds,  namely,  the  absorption  of 
substances  from  without  These  bring  something  with  them :  thev  are  n«t 
merely  substances,  bat  the  residence  also  of  peculiar  active  forces  to  which  they 
owe  their  composition.  Of  these  forces,  some  portions  combine  with  those 
which  are  derived  from  the  seed  itself.  And  now,  the  previously  existing 
molecule,  and  that  which  is  formed  from  external  matter,  both  live— the  former 
through  what  it  received  from  the  parent  ^lant,  the  latter  through  its  having 
assumed  the  form  of  the  other.  This  conformity  arises  from  matter,  and  from 
the  property  which  matter  possesses,  of  obeying  the  action  of  forces,  proceed- 
ing from  tfa«  first  molecule ;  in  other  words,  the  second  molecule  must  neces- 
sary be  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  becoming  similar  to  the  first,  through 
the  influence  of  the  first.  Thus,  the  second  molecole  did  not  receive  its  pecn* 
liarities,  but  these  were  excited  in  it :  and  so  tliis  molecule  also  lives  as  well 
as  the  first,  and  in  its  turn  can  take  u{>  new  substances  from  without,  and 
entirely  assimilate  them.  So  again,  the  third  lives  also,  and  thus  is  life  gradu- 
ally extended.  The  molecules,  after  being  once  arranged  in  a  certain  maimer, 
give  birth  to  new  arrangements,  to  new  forces,  as  we  endeavored  before  to 
explain. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  sufficiently  appear,  that  the  oak,  when 
losing  its  acorns,  loses  none  of  its  vital  force ;  that  an  anhnal  loses  none  bj 
generatioB ;  but  that,  in  both  cases,  the  generating  substances  leave  only  cer- 
tain quantities  of  matter,  endowed  with  the  power,  first  of  somewhat  increasing 
then  of  taking  up  other  substances,  and  with  these  just  so  mnch  life  as  ihey 
afterwards  manifest  Organic  substances,  whether  called  germs  of  food,  pees 
properties  of  a  peculiar  kind,  existing  in  the  four  elements  of  which  they  i 
all  constituted. 
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1 . — On  ike  supposed  Binoxide  of  Protein,    By  Baro»  LtfiBiG. 

Acconlinff  to  Bouchardat,  if  moist  fibrine  be  immerBed  in  water  acidalated 
with  a  twcvwottsandth  part  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  fibrine  speedily  becomes 
^latmouB,  and  on  continuing  the  action  of  the  dilute  hydrodiloric  acid,  a  solo* 
tion  is  obtained,  which  is  turbid.  This  turbidity  appears  to  arise  £rom  a  slight 
admixtute  of  a  fatty  substance.  That  portion  of  the  fibrine  which  is  thus 
/soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,*Bouchanlat  designates  by  the  term  albumikose, 
the  insoluble  part  by  that  of  efidermose. 

M&lder  states  that  this  experiment  was  repeated  by  Ilerm  Von  Baumhauer. 
The  solution  of  fibrine  in  hydrochloric  acid  Baumhauer  precipitated  by  meant 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  treated  the  precipitate  with  alcohol.    After  dry- 
ing, the  precipitate  yielded,  on  analysis, 
1. 

Carbon,        •        -        53.64 

Hydrogen,    -        -  6.88 

Nitrogen,     -        -        16^88 

Oxygen,       -        -        23.64  -  

Mr.  Mulder  concludes,  from  these  experiments,  that  *^the  albuminose  is  a 
IHroduct  of  the  oxidation  of  protein,  which,  do  doubt,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  atmospheric  oxy^n  upon  the  matter  formed  and  dissolved  by  the  hydro* 
chloric  acid.    It  is  hvnoxiae  of  protein sC4oH69NioOi4«"  * 

We  have  of  late  been  so  overwhelmed  with  descriptions  of  substances, 
which,  although  greatly  differing  in  their  properties,  yet,  according  to  their 
•nalyses,  must  be  considered  as  oxides  of  protein,  that  I  was  very  desirous  of 
convincing  myself,  b}r  experiment,  of  the  existence  of  at  least  one  of  them. 

I  have  found,  that  if  we  are  to  understand  bv  the  designation,  binoxide  of 
protein,  a  substance  which  contains  no  sulphur,  the  substance  investifiated  by 
Baumhauer  cannot  belong  to  such  a  class  of  bodies  as  oxides  of  protein,  since 
the  whole  amount  of  sulphur  present  in  fibrine,  exists  unaltered  in  this  new 
substance. 

In  the  first  place,  I  observed  that  the  atmosphere  and  its  oxygen  have  no 
share  in  the  solution  of  fibrine  in  hydrochloric  acid.  If  moist  fibrine  is  allowed 
to  become  gelatinous  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture  copiously  di- 
luted with  water,  and  immediately  afterwards  iUtered,  before  the  solution  has 
taken  place,  the  presence  of  lime  and  potass  may  be  detected  in  the  filtered 
fluid.  If  the. fluid  be  exposed  to  the  protracted  action  of  a  higher  degree  of 
heat,  so  as  to  eflect  the  solution,  and  a  portion  of  this  heated  to  boiling,  with 
an  excess  of  potass,  the  subsequent  neutralization  with  acetic  acid  gives  rise 
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to  a  copious  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a  drop  of  acetate  of  lead 
produces  in  it  a  black  precipitate.  Upon  solution  of  fibrme  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  above  given  strength,  therefore,  the  sulphur  remains  com- 
bined with  the  other  elements  of  the  fibrine.  If  this  solution  of  fibrine  in 
hydrochloric  acid  (the  albuminoee  of  Bouchardat)  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  sulphate  of  soda,  or  nitrate  of  potoss,  the  mixture  coagulates, 
forming  a  caseous  or  albuminous  mass,  which  may  be  washed  with  a  solution 
of  common  salt,  the  fluid  which  runs  ofl^  containing  common  salt,  contains  no 
longer  any  perceptible  traces  of  lime  or  phosphoric  acid :  these  two  substances 
are,  however,  contained  in  the  precipitate.  The  fluid  contains  no  oxygen  com- 
pound of  sulphur,  and  gives  no  re-action  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  when 
l»iled  with  potass  ley.  But,  according  to  Mulder,  the  albummose  of  Bouch- 
ardat is  binoxide  of  protein ;  were  it  so,  the  precipitate  ought  to  contain  nei- 
ther phosphate  of  lime  nor  sulphur ;  but  on  dissolving  it  in  potass  ley,  and 
boiling,  and  adding,  subsequentljT)  salts  of  lead,  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphuret 
of  lend  is  produced,  and  the  action  of  acid  produces  an  evolution  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydroffen. 

l%is  suDstance  is,  therefore,  not  a  binoxide  of  protein. — London  Lancet. 


2. — M.  Brieheteau  on  the  Antagonism  of  Ague,  and  of  Pulmonary  Consump' 
Hon. 

This  question  baa  been  much  discussed  of  late  by  French  medical  practi* 
tioners,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware.  M.  Brieheteau,  physician  to  the  "H6- 
pital  Necker,*'  analyzes  the  various  communications  that  nave  appeared  on  the 
subject,  including  documents  from  different  parts  of  Algeria,  from  Bourdeaux, 
Strasbourg,  Lyons,  the  department  of  the  Ain,  Rochefort,  Rome,  &.c.,— all 
localities  m  which  intermittent  fever  is  rife, — and  appears  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  antagonism  between  the  two  diseases — 
that  is,  exclusion  of  the  one  by  the  other ;  although  the  circumstances  which 
favor  the  development  of  intermittents  may  be,  ami  in  all  probability  are,  unfii- 
voraUe  to  the  development  of  phthisis.  M.  Brieheteau  thus  concludes  his 
remarks: 

''Although,  on  examining  the  etiology  of  these  diseases,  we  do  not  find  in- 
eompatibility  between  the  causes  of  phthisis  and  intermittent  fevers,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  recognise,  either  in  Uie  climate  of  marshy  districts,  or  in  the 
influence  of  marshy  miasmata  over  the  economy,  conditions  favorable  to  tuber- 
cular patients.  Our  knowledge  of  this  fkct  is  to  be  referred  to  the  authors  of 
the  labours  which  we  have  enumerated.  But  instead  of  caUinj^  to  our  assist- 
ance some  obscure  antagonizing  tendencies,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  account 
for  this  kind  of  prophylar^,  b^  attributinsf  it  to  the  moist  uniform  heat  which 
reigns  in  some  marshy  districts,  and  which,  by  favoring  the  development  of 
fever,  may  impede  that  of  pulmonary  tuberculization.  Does  not  this  appear 
proved  by  what  takes  place  at  Strasbourg,  where  the  climate  bein^  both  damp 
and  cold,  the  town  is  ravaged  by  intermittent  fever  and  by  phthisis ;  whereas 
the  more  southern  departments  of  L'Ain,  La  Ni^vra,  Le  Var,  ^.,  are  deci- 
mated by  intermittent  fevers,  but  ofler  very  few  phthisical  patients  ?  We  may 
also  add,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  all  countries  intermittent  fevers 
preserve  from  other  auctions.  The  Dutch  appear  to  be  aware  of  this  &ct,  as 
Boerhaave  informs  us,  that  they  are  in  the  haoit  of  congratulating  themselves 
on  the  return  of  their  fevers.  The  same  Boerlmave,  along  with  HofRnann, 
Lancisi,  and  Sydenham,  thoufffat  that  intermittent  fevers  freSi  us  from  various 
diseases,  and  even  predisposecT  to  longevity :  'Febres  intermittentes,  nisi  malig- 
ms,  ad  lOngevitatem  disponunt,  et  depuiant  ab  inveteratis  malis.'  Some  recent 
writers  think  that  typhus  fever  is  rarely  met  with  in  countries  ravaged  by  en- 
demic mtennittents.**— Lonitm  Lancet. 
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3. — Remarks  on  Scrofulous  Degeneration  of  the  Kidneys,    By  PiofeMor 

SCHOERLEIlf. 

The  symptonus  in  the  early  staee  of  the  disease  have  often  a  fifreat  resem* 
blance  or  analogy,  in  the  mode  of  their  development,  to  those  which  usually 
indicate  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  The  constitution  exhibits  th^e 
marks  of  a  scrofulous  temperament,  and  the  patient — ^not  imfrequently  a  boy 
or  girl  of  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age — is  always  more  or  less  ailing,  espe- 
ciaUy  after  exposure  to  cold  or  any  irregularity  of  diet  Complaint  is  nuuie  of 
an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  loins;  and,  when  a  more  particular  inquiry  is  made, 
it  is  discovered  that  the  uneasiness  is  felt,  not  in  tne  course  of  the  spine,  but 
rather  on  one  side  of  it.  There  are  frequent  calls  to  pass  the  urine,  especially 
when  the  weather  is  cold  and  chilly.  This  frequent  desire  is  often  greatest 
during  the  night  (just  as  we  observe  to  be  the  case  wiUi  the  cough  in  tuber- 
cles of  the  lun^),  and  the  child  may  therefore  be  apt  to  wet  his  bed  during^ 
sleep.  The  unne  at  first  has  been  observed  to  be  pale  and  clear,  or  partially 
opaque  and  troubled,  from  an  admixture  of  mucus ;  this  comes  from  the  blad- 
der ;  and  it  is  well  known  tliat,  in  the  early  stage  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  the 
sputa  are  at  first  from  the  trachea.  As  the  disease  advances,  a  more  decided 
pain  is  experienced  in  the  renal  region,  and  then  the  urine  may  exhibit  marks 
of  an  admixture  of  blood  with  it ;  here,  aeain,  we  have  an  analogy  to  the  hae- 
moptysis so  frequent  in  the  second  stage  of  pulmonarv  tubercle,  if  the  patient 
be  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  there  will  perhaps  be  erections,  and  crampy 
pains  in  the  scrotum  at  the  same  time.  Hitherto,  the  renal  aficction  may  oe 
amenable  to  medical  treatment.  With  respect  to  the  treatment,  local  blood- 
letting, the  ioduretof  potassium,  or  mercury  (rubbed  in  upon  the  loins),  the  use 
of  salt  baths,  and  of  a  mild  unirritating  diet, — ^these  are  the  principal  means  to 
be  employed.  When  the  disease  is  further  advanced,  we  can  only  relieve 
symptoms. — Med.  Chir.  Rev.,  from  Schoenlein's  Clinical  Lectures, 

4« — State  of  the  Urinary  Organs  in  Scarlatina,    By  M.  Schoehleiv. 

There  is  a  peculiar  phenomenon  that  occurs  m  the  convalescent  stage  of  this 
exanthem,  which  is  interestmg  and  worthy  of  notice  in  many  points  of  view. 
That  there  is  an  exfoliation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
is  known  to  every  medical  man;  but  few  are  aware  that  a  similar  process  not 
unfrequently  takes  place  along  the  whole  course  of  the  urinary  organs.  That 
such  is  the  case,  may  be  discovered  by  examining  the  urine  with  the  micro* 
scope.  If  this  be  done,  we  shall  often  find  a  large  nmnber  of  epithelial  scales, 
which,  to  the  unassisted  eye,  look,  in  the  mass,  like  a  mucous  sediment  or  opa- 
lescent muddiness.  Schoenlein  is  of  opinion  that  this  exfoliation  of  the  mucous 
meralmine  of  the  uropoietic  organs,  is  the  real  cause  Uiat  predisposes  the  pa-, 
tient  to  that  form  of  dropsy  which  is  so  apt  to  occur  after  scarlatina,  and  in 
which  the  urine  is  well  known  frequently  to  contain  a  number  of  Uood-globulea, 
as  well  as  a  quantity  of  aJbumen.  Such  a  condition  of  the  urinary  secretion 
may  very  reasonably  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  state  of  high  irritation  of  the 
mucous  sur&ce  along  which  it  flows.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very  natural  and  ob- 
vious deduction,  that  a  patient  should  never  be  pronounced  quite  convalescent 
by  hie  physician  until  not  only  the  cutaneous  desquamation  has  entirely  ceased, 
mit  the  urinary  secretion  also  has  resumed  its  healthy  condition  in  every  re- 
spect  If  this  rule  were  more  uniformly  foUowed  in  practice,  many  of  the  most 
vapleasant  sequelae  of  scarlatina  might  unquestionably  be  avoided.  The  oar 
tient  should  be  strictly  guarded  fix>m  cold,  and  the  state  of  the  urine  be  sedu- 
lously watched  for  several  weeks  after  the  decline  of  the  eruption. — Med,  Chir,- 
Review;  notite  cf  Schoenlein^ s  Clinical  Lectures, 

&. — 7^  Causes  of  AUnaninuria  Illustrated  by  Experiments. 

M.  Fourcault,  being  of  opinion  that  albuminuria  was  a  morbid  result  of 
suppression  of  the  cutaneous  function,  instituted  an  examination  of  the  urine 
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of  thoM  anixnak  whoBe  surflEu^  he  varnished  or  coated.  He  found  that  when 
4oga  80  treated  began  to  exhibit  symptonui  of  snfifering  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, the  urine  first  became  albuminous ;  the  albumen  being  often  mixed  with 
blood-globules.  Very  ^nerally,  when  the  animal  succeed^  in  removing  ^ 
substance  with  which  it  was  coated,  the  albuminuria  ceased,  and  the  urinary 
salts  re-appeared  in  large  quantities.  A  shaved  rabbit  was  coated  with  dex- 
trine, and  so  inclosed  in  an  apparatus  that  the  urine  could  be  collected  unmix- 
ed with  fsces.  A  considerable  quantity  of  albumen  appeared  in  the  urine. 
In  another  rabbit  so  treated,  the  pericardium  was  found  to  contain  an  albumin- 
ous fluid.  The  urine  of  dogs  thus  coated,  previously  acid,  became  gradually 
less  acid,  then  neutral ;  and  when  it  contained  a  large  quantity  of  albumen,  a 
tendency  to  alkalinity.  M.  Fourcault  flayed  Quinea^pi^  and  rabbits  alive, 
replacing  the  skin  in  its  proper  position,  and  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  they 
lived  two  or  three  times  louger  than  if  they  had  been  encased  in  an  impermea- 
ble coating.  They  maintained  their  natund  temperature,  and  were  lively  and 
Ti|[orous  to  within  a  few  hours  of  their  death !  If,  however,  a  layer  of  dex- 
trine was  laid  over  the  flayed  surface,  albumen  appeared.  From  these  i^ 
other  fiicts,  M.  Fourcault  infers  that  the  skin  is  solely  an  excreting  organ.  Its 
function  is  to  throw  ofl^  the  free  lactic  acid  and  lactates  already  present  in  the 
blood.  If  this  acid  be  retained,  it  is  in  excess,  and,  destroying  the  equilibrium 
of  the  organic  affinities,  precipitates  albumen  upon  the  urinary  organs,  when 
the  soda  of  the  urine  renders  it  soluble.  The  cutaneous  salts  being  also  thrown 
back  into  the  circulation,  pass  ofi*  by  the  kidneys,  and  render  the  urine  alliA- 
line. 

According  to  the  preceding  hypothesis,  the  introduction  of  lactic  acid  into 
the  circulation  would  be  folktwea  by  albuminuria,  and  M.  Fourcault  details 
some  experiments  which,  in  his  opinion,  prove  the  &ct  decisively.  These  ex- 
periments do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  oi  more  than  questionable  value.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  comparison  of  the  phenomena  of  the  cholera  Asia- 
tica  with  those  of  suppressed  cutaneous  excretion. — BrU»  and  For,  Med,  Rev, 

6. — Case  of  Excessive  Secretion  cf  the  Ammonio-magTiesian  PhosjohatehyAe 
Kidnevs,  icilh  long-continued  Vomiting.  By  Golding  Sibd,  A.M.,  M.D.,  r.R. 
8.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  CoUe^  of  Physicians,  and  Assistant-Physician  to 
Guy's  Hospital.  Royal  Medics?  and  Chirurgical  Society,  March  24, 1 846 :  Dr. 
Chabibers,  F.R.S.,  K.C.H.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

This  case  was  brought  forward  by  the  author  in  confirmation  of  the  value  of 
irritability  of  the  stomach  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  calculous  afiection  of  the 
kidney.  A  lad,  et.  18,  vma  admitted  into  Gruy's  Hospital,  under  Dr.  Golding 
Bird's  care,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  scirrhous  pylorus,  with  the  exceptions' 
non-exi6tenc«  of  epigastric  tumor.  He  had  for  tour  years  been  subject  to  con- 
stant irritability  of  stomach,  and  had  never  for  24  hours  consecutively  ceased 
fifom  vomiting,  never  having  retained  a  meal  during  the  period  alluded  to,  for 
more  than  an  liour,  often  only  for  a  few  minutes.  He  was  emaciated  to  a  skelA- 
ton,  and  appeared  actually  smking  from  exhaustion.  There  appeared  (unless 
the  vomiting  were  regarded  as  such)  to  be  no  demonstrable  evidence  of  organ- 
ic disease ;  the  urine  had  a  fcstid,  fish-like  odour,  was  copious,  limpid,  rarely 
whey-like,  of  moderate  specific  ^vity,  and  deposited  crystals  of  tnple  phos- 
phates in  abundance.  No  hippuric  acid  or  other  abnormal  element.  The  urine 
was  alkaline  on  secretion,  and  always  contained  a  large  excess  of  the  crystals 
alluded  to.  Treatment  directed  specially  to  the  gastric  symptoms,  having  failed 
to  relieve  in  able  hands,  Dr.  G.  Bird  prescribed  strychnine  m  doses  of  gr.  1-16. 
The  result  was  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  gastric  irritability,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  acidity  of  the  urine,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  phosphatic  crys- 
tal. After  a  few  weeks'  continuance  of  the  medicine  the  lad  became  convales- 
o«nt»  and  actually  fat  The  author  entered  then  into  the  question  of  the  etiology 
of  the  disease,  and  expressed  an  opinion  of  its  connection  with  functional  oe- 
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mngement  of  the  spinal  and  ganglionic  nerves.  In  conclnsion,  he  proaocJ 
upon  the  notice  of  the  meeting  the  value  of  Btrychnine  as  an  anti-emetic  re- 
medy. 

Mr.  Llojd  was  of  <^inion,  with  Dr.  Bird,  that  the  secretion  of  phosphatie 
urine,  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow,  was  hy  no  means  uncommon ; 
indeed,  it  was  a  si^  for  which  he  generally  looked  in  tlkoee  cases,  but  this  state 
of  urine  was  not,  m  his  experience,  at  all  associated  with  loss  of  flesh,  or  with 
stomach  disease,  as  noticed  by  Dr.lBird.  He  had  frecpiently  met  with  these 
eases,  and  he  mentioned  one  in  particular  which  had  existed  for  several  years, 
the  chief  Bymf)tom  bein^  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  region;  the  dis- 
ease was  considered  to  oe  dependent  on  repeated  attacKs  of  lumbaeo.  The 
urine,  however,  eventually  became  phosphatic,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  case 
revealed.  He  was  in  the  habit,  in  all  such  cases,  of  examining  the  urine  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  had  always  found  phosphatic  crystals  present. 
He  was  not  aware  whether  Dr.  Bird,  in  his  paper,  had  alludea  to  any  other 
morbid  products  which  were  found  in  cases  of  this  description ;  but  he,  Mr. 
lioyd,  had  generally  detected  much  mucus,  or  a  mat  number  of  pus  corpu»- 
eles,  in  phosphatic  urine  generally.  He  mentioned  one  case  in  which  the  urine 
was  loaded  with  phosphates,  &nd  contained  a  great  number  of  epithelial  cells 
and  other  morbid  proaucts.  He  had  never  met  with  a  similar  example.  In 
Ibis  case,  also,  the  stomach  did  not  sympathize  with  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
spine;  tiie  patient  was  still  under  treatment,  but  progressing  towards  a  state  of 
convalescence. 

Dr.  Golding  Bird  could  not  help  thinking  that  two  very  distinct  classes  of 
eases  had  been  confounded  hj  Mr.  lioyd,  b^  of  which  were  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  phosphates  m  the  urine,  but  the  circumstances  of  each  class 
of  cases  were  widely  difierent.  One  of  these  classes  of  cases,  occurring  f  re« 
quentlv  to  the  surgeon,  consisted  of  those  in  which  a  diseased  secretion  was 
pourea  out  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  as  the  result  of  chronic 
mflammation  of  that  organ,  stricture,  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  or  where, 
after  mechanical  injury  to  the  spine,  a  more  or  less  complete  paraplegic  condi- 
tion had  been  induced.'  In  theee  cases,  the  alkaline  and  phosphatic  state  of  the 
urine  was  produced  from  changes  taking  place  in  the  fluid  after  it  had  reached 
the  bladder.  The  urine  in  these  cases  was  always  ropy,  and  alFo  frequently 
foetid.  If,  in  these  cases,  however,  the  bladder  were  carefully  washed  out,  and 
the  urine  secreted  during  the  next  few  minutes  were  examined,  it  would  be  usu- 
ally found  to  be  acid.  The  second  class  of  cases  were  altogether  of  a  difierent 
nature  from  these,  which,  from  their  dependence  on  mechanical  lesion,  were 
strictly  surgical.  In  the  second  class,  from  some  antecedent  cause,  verv  likely 
having  rel^on  to  the  function  of  the  spinal  nerves,  a  low  form  of  inflamma- 
tion or  irritation  was  set  up  in  the  kidneys,  and  the  consequence  was,  a  secre- 
tion of  sikaline  urine,  which  urine  contained  an  excess  of  phosphates.  Dr. 
Bini  believed  that  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  tubular  structure  of  the  kid- 
neys by  the  phosphatic  crystals,  was  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the  irritaF- 
tion  of  the  stomach,  or  of  tlie  vomiting. 

Dr.  Taylor  thought  that  the  distinction  to  which  Dr.  Goldinff  Bird  had  just 
referred  was  an  important  one, — ^viz.,  that  between  urine  which  was  secreted 
in  an  alkaline  condition,  and  urine  which  had  become  alkaline  only  in  conse- 
quence of  chemical  changes  taking  place  in  it  after  its  secretion.  This  dis- 
tinotion  had  been  first  drawn,  or,  at  least,  had  been  especially  uisisted  on,  by 
Rayer,  who  considered  that  urine,  which  is  secreted  alkaline,  is  an  important 
8ympt(Mn  of  simple  chronic  nephritis.  Dr.  Taylor  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
satisfying  himself  of  the  fact  that  the  urine  is  in  some  cases  alkaline  when 
secreted,  having  made  the  experiment,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Bird,  of  washing  out 
the  bladder  wito  water,  and  collecting  the  urine  in  a  very  short  time  aiter\wds. 
In  more  than  one  of  these  cases  he  had  also  had  the  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing, after  death,  that  the  kidneys  were  inflamed,  and  there  was  no  other  appear- 
ance to  account  for  the  alkaline  urine.    Whether  this  class  of  cases,  however. 
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10  altended  with  more  disorder  of  the  Btomaeh  thftn  other  cases  in  which  the 
kidneys  are  diseased,  he  thought  was  another  question.  Nansea  and  Tomiting 
are  well  known  to  be  common  symptoms  of  various  morbid  conditions  of  the 
kidneys.  In  the  cases  of  alkaline  urine,  observed  by  Dr.  Taylor,  the  sickness 
had  not  been  more  marked  than  in  other  renal  affections.  The  same  thing 
seems  to  be  implied,  if  it  be  not  directlv  stated,  in  the  work  of  Rayer.  The 
great  reason  why  Rayer  insists  so  much  upon  the  importance  of  alkaline  urine 
as  a  symptom  of  nephritis,  is  this,  that  very  often  there  is  no  other  obvious  sign 
of  the  disease.  In  such  cases  the  inflammation  runs  a  very  insidious  course. 
A  man  complains  of  some  languor,  and  looks  a  little  out  of  health,  and  he  may 
or  may  not  nave  some  slight  aching  about  the  loins,  and  these  may  be  the  only 
symptoms  of  the  disease  except  the  alkaline  urine. 

Dr.  Bird  could  not  believe  that  the  mere  secretion  of  alkaline  urine,  when 
there  was  no  irritation  from  a  calculus,  was  sufficient  to  produce  vomiting.  He 
referred  to  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  "Which  contained  a  paper  by  Dr.  Barlow,  aa 
evidence  in  &vour  of  this  opinion. 

7. — Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy, 

Aconite.  The  most  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  materia 
medica,  that  has  appeared  auring  the  last  six  months,  is  undoubtedly  Dr.  Flem- 
ing's treatise  on  aconite.*  Passing  over  the  first  two  sections,  which  embrace 
the  consideration  of  the  history,  botany  and  physical  characters  of  the  aconi- 
tnm  napellus ;  the  influence  of  climate  and  culture  on  its  properties ;  the  re- 
spective activity  of  difierent  parts  of  the  plant ;  the  influence  of  seasons  on 
the  activity  of  the  roots  and  leaves ;  and  the  physiological  action  of  the  plant 
on  vegetables  and  animals, — we  arrive  at  the  consideration  of  its  physiological 
eflectB  on  man.  The  topical  action  is  first  considered.  It  acts  as  a  direct  se- 
dative to  the  nerves  of  sensation,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  its  action  is  most 
marked  when  applied  to  a  surface  abundantly  suppliea  with  nerves.  The  phy- 
siological action  on  man,  in  small  or  medicinal  aoses,  is  considered  under  the 
four  Tollowing  degrees  of  operation : 

Pint  degree  of  operation. — ^In  tlie  course  of  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour 
after  the  exhibition  of  five  minims  of  the  tincture,  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the 
stomach  is  usually  experienced,  which  is  occasionaJly  accompanied  by  a  sliffht 
nausea  and  oppression  of  the  breathing.  After  the  lapse  of  tnirty  or  forty  mm- 
utes,  this  sense  of  warmth  is  diffused  throughout  the  oody,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  is  attended  by  numbness,  tingling,  and  sense  of  distension  of  the  lips  and 
tongue.  There  is  also  tingling  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  a  peculiar  sensa-* 
tion  is  felt  at  the  roots  of  uie  teeth.  The  feeling  of  warmth  soon  disappeara, 
but  the  numbness  and  tingling  of  the  lips  and  fingers  continue  for  a  pisriod, 
varying  from  one  to  three  hours.  Slight  muscular  weakness  is  generally  ex- 
perienced, with  indisposition  for  exertion,  either  mental  or  corporeal.  In  about 
naif  an  hour  more  the  pulse  is  found  to  be  diminished  in  strenc^ ;  and  in  ano« 
ther  hour,  both  the  pulse  and  the  respiration  have  become  less  freciuent.  Thus 
a  pulse  which,  in  tne  normal  state,  beats  seventy-two  in  the  mmute,  will  by 
that  time  have  fallen  to  about  sixty-four,  and  the  respirations,  supposing  them 
to  have  been  eighteen,  to  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Second  degree  cf  operation. — Should  a  dose  of  ten.  minims  be  given  at  first, 
or  a  dose  of  five  minims  be  succeeded  in  two  hours  by  another  of  equal  amount, 
these  symptoms  supervene  more  rapidly,  and  with  greater  severity.  The 
tinglhag  extends  along  the  arms,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  surface  is  more  or 
less  impaired.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  the  pulse  will  probably  have  fallen  to 
about  fifty-eix  beats  in  the  minute,  and  become  smaller  and  weaker  than  befwe, 

♦  An  inquiry  into  the  Physiological  and  Medicinal  Properties  of  the  Aconitum 
Napellus.  By  Alexander  Fleming,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society 
of  Edinburgh.    London,  1845. 
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still  maintaining,  however,  perfect  regularity.  The  respirations  will  have  di- 
minished to  about  thirteen,  presenting  at  the  same  time  a  slow,  laboring  char- 
acter. Great  muscular  debility  is  now  experienced ;  a  giddiness,  with  contu* 
sion  of  sight,  comes  on  when  the  erect  posture  is  assumed.  The  individual 
sinks  into  a  lethargic  condition,  evinces  great  disinclination  to  be  disturbed,  al- 
though he  rarely  falls  asleep,  and  complains  much  of  chilliness,  particularly  in 
the  extremities,  which  are  cold  to  the  touch.  These  phenomena  continue  in 
their  fuU  intensity  from  three  to  five  hours,  when  they  gradually  disappear,  a 
sensation  of  languor,  which  lasts  for  several  hours  more,  alone  remaining. 
This  is  the  utmost  extent  to  which  I  would  recommend  the  physiological  eSBdctB 
of  aconite  to  be  carried,  in  order  to  obtain,  with  safety  and  success,  its  therap- 
eutic action. 

Third  degree  of  operaiion. — On  the  administration  'of  five  minims  more,  two 
hours  subsequent  to  the  last  dose,  the  sense  of  warmth,  and  the  numbness  and 
tincling,  again  spread  rapidly  over  the  body.  The  sensibility  of  the  sur&ce  is 
stUT  furtiier  diminished ;  lancinating  pains  in  the  joints  are  occasioiuUly  com- 
plained of;  the  headache,  vertigo,  and  dimness  of  vision  are  aggravated;  the 
countenance  grows  pale  and  anxious ;  the  muscular  feebleness  mcreases ;  the 
voice  becomes  weak,  and  the  individual  is  frequently  impressed  with  the  dread 
of  approaching  dissolution.  Occasionally  the  pulse  is  reduced  still  further  in 
strength  and  frequency,  oerhaps  falling  to  40,  or  even  36  beats  per  minute,  but 
still  maintaining  its  regularity.  More  frequently,  however,  it  rises  to  70  or  80, 
and  becomes  small,  weak,  and  probably  more  or  less  irregular.  The  respira- 
tory movements  are  also  irrep^uLar,  being  either  short  and  hurried,  or  deep  and 
signing.  The  surface  is  moist,  and  still  farther  reduced  in  temperature.  Sick- 
ness may  now  come  on ;  and,  if  formerly  present,  is  much  aggravated,  and 
probably  attended  by  vomiting.  These  sjrmptoms  do  not  entire^  subside  for 
two  or  three  days. 

Fourth  degree  of  operaiion, — On  the  administration  of  a  fourth  dose  of  ^vb 
minims,  two  hours  after  the  tlurd,  the  symptoms  assume  a  more  alarming  char- 
acter. The  countenance  becomes  pale  and  sunken;  froth  issues  from  the 
mouth,  and  the  prostration  increases.  Some  thus  a^cted  have  stated  that  they 
felt  as  if  dyu3g  from  excessive  loss  of  blood.  Consciousness  usually  remains, 
or  there  may  be  slight  wandering  delirium,  as  occurs  also  after  profuse  hemor- 
rhage. The  voice  is  whispering,  or  is  altogether  lost.  The  pulse  becomes 
still  smaller,  weaker  and  more  irregular,  and  the  breathing  more  imperfect. 
The  surface  is  colder  than  before,  and  is  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat 

I  have  seen  patients  recover  from  this  state  under  the  administration  of  pro- 
per remedies.  When  the  action  of  the  drug  is  carried  to  a  fatal  extent,  the  in- 
dividual becomes  entirely  blind,  deaf  and  speechless.  He  either  retains  hia 
consciousness  to  the  last,  or  is  afiected  with  slight  wandering  delirium,  the  pu- 
pils are  dilated,  general  muscular  tremors,  or  even  slight  convulsions,  super- 
vene ;  the  pulse  oecomes  imperceptible,  both  at  the  wnst  and  heart ;  the  tem- 
nerature  ot  the  surface  sinks  still  lower  than  before,  and  at  length,  after  a  few 
lurried  gasps,  death  by  syncope  takes  place. 

Dr.  Ffemming  then  treats  in  detail  the  efifects  of  aconite  on  the  diflerent  sys- 
tems of  organs.  We  regret  that  we  have  merely  space  for  his  most  important 
iconclusions. 

With  respect  to  the  action  of  aconite  on  the  cerebro-epinal  and  muscular 
systems,  he  finds : 

1.  That  it  is  calmative,  anodyne,  and  antispasmodic. 

2.  That  it  is  an  advisable  antiphlogistic  in  apoplexy,  phrenitis,  or  any  dis- 
ease in  which  the  circulation  of  the  brain  is  excited. 

3.  That  it  is  contra-indicated  in  headache  arising  from  anemia  or  chlorosis, 
and  whenever  there  is  a  torpid  or  paralytic  condition  of  the  muscular  system. 

4.  Its  properties  suggest  its  employment  in  convulsive  or  spasmodic  diseases. 
The  following  are  u£  practical  in&rencos  deducible  from  a  consideration  of 

the  action  of  aconite  on  the  circulation : 
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1.  That  it  is  a  powerfiil  aatiphlogistic. 

3.  That  it  is  calculated  to  be  of  great  value  in  all  cases  when  there  is  inor- 
dinate activity  of  the  circulation. 

3.  That  it  is  contra-indicated,  when  there  is  obvious  mechanical  impediment 
to  the  passage  of  the  blood,  particularly  through  the  heart  or  lun^d.  It  is  re- 
quisite, therefore,  in  every  case,  to  ascertain  thai  no  such  obstruction  exists  be- 
ftnre  commencing  its  use. 

4.  That  it  is  contra-indicated,  whenever  there  is  irritability  of  the  circula- 
tion, with  great  diminution  of  power,  such  as  occurs  after  severe  hemorrhage. 

The  practical  inferences  respecting  its  action  on  the  respiratory  system  are 
these: 

1.  Aconite  will  probably  be  found  a  highly  advantageous  antiphlogistic  in 
pneumonia,  pleuritis,  &c. 

3.  It  seems  calculated  to  be  serviceable  in  spasmodic  asthma. 

3.  It  is  contra-indicated  in  difficulty  of  breathing,  arising  from  any  other 
cause  than  inflammation  or  spasm. 

4.  In  cases  of  advanced  bronchitis,  with  excess  of  secretion,  it  would  prove 
highly  injurious,  bv  diminishing  still  further  the  power  of  expectoration. 

After  noticing  the  eflect  of  aconite  on  the  alimentary  canal  and  secretory 
system,  he  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  dnig  in  larffe  and 
poisonous  doses.  This  section  belong  more  to  medical  jurisprudence  than  to 
materia  medica.  He  concludes  it  with  the  observation,  that  ^  four  grains  of 
the  alcoholic  extract  have  proved  fatal,  and  and  two  grains  have  produced  the 
most  alarming  symptoms." 

Section  4th,  embracing  the  therapeutic  action  of  aconite,  abounds  in  matter 
of  the  highest  interest,  and  deserves  a  most  attentive  perusal.  We  could  not, 
in  justice  to  the  author,  much  abbreviate  it,  and  we  shall  therefore  conclude 
our  notice  with  a  few  observations  on  the  method  of  administering  aconite. 
The  preparations  expresssly  noticed  by  Dr.  Flemming  are : 

a.  Tmctura  AconUi.  Take  of  root  of  A.  Napellus,  carefully  dried  and  fine- 
ly powdered,  16  ounces  troy ;  rectified  spirit,  16  fluid  ounces ;  macerate  for 
tour  days,  then  pack  into  percohitor :  add  rectified  spirit  until  24  ounces  of 
tincture  are  obtained.  It  is  beautifully  transparent,  ot  the  color  of  sherry,  and 
the  taste  is  slightly  bitter. 

b,  Exlractum  Alcoholicum  AcorUlu — This  is  prepared  by  distilling,  at  a  low 
temperature,  the  spirit  for  the  tincture,  until  the  consistence  of  an  extract  has 
been  obtaiiusd.  Tne  process  should  be  completed  in  a  vapor  bath.  The  cdor 
is  dark  brown,  or  almost  black ;  it  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitter  taste, 
the  dose  is  one-third  of  a  grain  thrice  daily  ;  commencing  with  one-sixth  of  a 
grain. 

Of  these  two  preparations,  Dr.  Flemming  prefers  the  tincture,  from  its  geater 
nnifbrmity  of  action ;  the  average  dose  is  five  minims  three  times  daily,  and 
to  be  increased,  if  requisite,  by  one  minim  each  dose. 
e.  For  external  use,  the  following  formula  is  recommended : 
4 .— Aconitins  gr.  xyj. 

Spirit,  rect  .        ^Uxvj.  fere  optime. 

Deinde  adde  axungiie  §  j»  ut  fiat  unfuentum. 

If,  after  a  few  applications,  the  ointment  loses  its  e&ct,  the  proportion  of 
aconitina  must  be  increased  to  three,  four  or  even  eiffht  grains  to  the  drachm.-^ 
Day's  Report  in  Ranking^s  Halfyfcarly  Abstracly  v<u.  ii. 

8. — Turpentine  in  Large  Doses  in  the  Treatment  of  Purpura  Hemorrhagica. 
By  Dr.  J.  Moore  Neligan,  (Monthly  Jour,  of  Med,  Sci.,  Dec.  1845.) 

Dr.  N^gan,  whilst  acting  as  one  of  the  Physicians  of  the  city  of  Cork  Dispen- 
sary, met  with  eiffht  cases  of  purpura  hemorrhagica  of  the  worst  form ;  the 
district  in  which  they  occurred  being  the  poorest  in  the  city,  and  those  attacked 
with  the  disease  were  nearly  all  of  brokenrdown  constitutions,  owing  to  over- 
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work  and  insafBcient  nutriment.  As  they  were  of  an  asthenic  chanicter,  he 
treated  the  first  two  cases  which  came  under  his  care,  on  the  tonic  plan,  with- 
out -success ;  in'the  next  case  he  had  recourse  to  free  purgation ;  but  this  case, 
which  was  not  seen,  however,  until  the  disease  was  very  Slt  advanced,  also  ter- 
minated fiUally .  The  fourth  case,  in  which  the  individual  was  younger  and  of  a 
more  robust  habit  of  body,  terminated  favorably  under  the  free  use  of  pursatives. 

"  Prom  the  result  of  these  four  cases  I  was  led,"  Dr.  N.  states,  **  to  puce  but 
little  reliance  on  the  use  of  barks  and  acids  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  and  to 
look  more  favorably  to  the  employment  of  purgatives.  I  thoug^ht,  however,  that 
still  more  favorable  results  might  be  expected  from  the  administration  of  oil  of 
tturpentine,  which,  while  it  acts  as  a  powerful  cathartic,  also  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  checking  hemorrhage,  depending  on  an  atonic  state  of  the  smaller 
blood  vessels,  owmg,  probably,  to  its  powers  as  a  difiusible  stimulant  In  con- 
sequence of  those  views,  I  employed  this  remedy  in  the  four  cases  that  aftei^ 
waids  came  under  my  care  while  in  charge  of  the  district  and  they  all  recover- 
ed. I  prescribed  the  oil  both  in  th^  form  of  draught  and  of  enema ;  the  usual 
dose  for  adults  being  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a-half,  and  for  children 
from  two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce,  generally  in  combination  with  castor  oil,  to 
render  its  cathartic  action  more  certain. 

"  Since  that  time  I  have  employed  oil  of  turpentine  in  every  case  of  purpura 
which  has  been  under  my  care,  and  its  use  has  been  invariably  attenoed  with 
beneficial  results." 

Three  cases  are  related  by  Dr.  N.  in  illustration,  one  of  which  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

William  Flanagan,  aged  50,  a  laborer,  admitted  into  Jervis-street  Hospital, 
July  1,  1845.  The  entire  of  the  body  and  limbs  is  covered  with  small  circular 
spots  of  various  size  and  color ;  from  half  a  line  to  a  line  in  diameter,  and  va- 
mng  in  color  frx>m  the  florid  red  of  arterial  blood  to  a  purplish-black  hue. 
There  are  also  several  large,  ecchymosed  patches  of  a  deep  greenish-purple 
colour ;  those  are  situated  chiefly  on  the  right  mamma,  the  elbows,  the  loins, 
and  the  backs  of  both  legs.  Firm  pressure  produces  no  effect  on  either  the 
small  or  large  spots.  He  complains  very  much  of  weakness,  with  pain  in  his 
back,  which,  together  with  a  feeling  of  great  lassitude,  has,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  illness,  altogether  prevented  him  from  working.  He  is  con- 
stantly coughing  up  a  frothy  serum,  ueeply  tinged  with  Mood ;  the  gums  also 
bled  sli^htlv,  and  he  states  that,  previous  to  his  admission  into  hospital,  he 
passed  bloody  stools.  The  pulse  beats  about  60  in  the  minute,  but  is  feeble  and 
very  compressible.  The  body  is  emaciated,  and  the  countenance  very  express- 
ive of  anxiety. 

In  early  life  the  patient  was  addicted  to  intemperance,  nevertheless  he  en- 
joyed penect  hedth  until  the  first  attack  of  the  present  disease,  which  was 
about  six  months  ago.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  repeatedly  attacked  with 
the  disease,  but  at  no  time  so  severely  as  at  the  present.  He  was  in  an  hospi- 
tal during  the  first  seizure,  where  he  was  cured  of  it,  but  it  reappeared  in  three 
months  afterwards ;  he  was  again  admitted  into  the  same  hospital,  but  having 
been  discharged  before  the  spots  completelv  disappeared,  they  in  a  few  days  be- 
gan to  increase  in  size  and  number,  and  he  has  never  been  free  from  them 
since.  The  great  size  of  the  vibices,  together  with  the  bloody  dejections  and 
sputa,  and  the  complete  prostration  both  of  mind  and  body,  compelled  him  at 
length  to  seek  admission  into  this  hospital. 

July  2d.  Many  new  spots  have  made  their  appearance  since  yesterday,  and 
the  bowels  have  not  been  moved  since  his  admission.     ^ . — Oki  terebwOiintz 
S  iss;  syrupi   i  it;  aqtus  menihic  piperiUc  %  it.    Misce.    Fial  hatuius  Uaiim 
sumendiis, 

Bd,  Was  somewhat  intoxicated  yesterday  after  taking  the  drau^^t,  which  vo- 
mited and  purged  him  freely,  the  stools  being  slightly  mixed  with  gramoua  blood. 
He  feels  much  better  to-day,  and  eats  with  an  appetite,  which  he  has  not  done 
for  some  time.    The  spots  arc  darker  colored  than  on  admission,  and  some  new 
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ones    have   made  their   appeftmnce,   but  the   fsputa   are   not   bo  tioody. 

4ik,  The  lar|e  blotchee  are  fading,  and  turning  of  a  yellowish-ereen  coloar, 
while  the  smul  spots  are  disappearing ;  sputa  still  tinged  wkh  brood ;  bowels 
not  moved  yesterday.  1^  — , Oiei  tgrdnntkam  J  iss ;  oUi  lint  %i;  deeoOi  hor4ei 
ixvi.     Fiat  enema^  et  sUUim  adkibeatur. 

Ml.  The  pati^it  is  improved  in  every  respect,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sputa,  which  are  more  blocMlv ;  the  bowels  were  afl&cted  only  once  by  the  enema ; 
there  is  no  appearance  of  blood  in  what  he  passed,  ^ , — Olei  /isreMiUlkiiKc 
ii;  iyrupi  iss;  aqtuB  msnthoi  piperitai  lit.  Mi$oe.  Fiat  k&ustus,  stMim 
sumendtu, 

Hh.  Still  improving;  both  large  and  small  spots  are  gradually  disappeeiing ; 
tM>wels  rather  confin^.    The  draught  to  be  repeated  and  to  have  full  diet. 

9/^  Feek  quite  well  to-day ;  none  of  the  small  spots  to  be  seen,  and  tiie 
larger  blotches  much  diminished  in  size ;  has  had  no  expectoration  for  the  last 
two  days ;  as  the  bowels  were  confined,  he  was  ordered  the  common  castor  oU 
draught. 

12/A.  Flanagan  was  discharged  to-day  quite  cured,  having  been  kept  in  hos- 
pital until  all  Uie  stains  disappeared  from  the  skin. 

d. — VariolM,  vtnioiM  Usecues,  and  vaccination. 
Dr.  L.  Wagner*  describes  a  very  miM  epidemie  cf  smallpox  in  the 
district  of  Nenfeld,  near  the  Danube.  The  disease  attacked  2609  out  ai 
a  population  of  70,000,  who  resided  in  a  district  containing  twenty  square 
mifes.  Of  those  who  suffered  from  the  disease,  102  only  had  been  vao- 
cinated,  and  but  nine  of  Uiese  presented  well-marked  cicatrices.  The 
disease  was  very  mild  even  in  those  who  had  not  been  vaccmated,  since  the 
total  mortEdity  did  not  exceed  222  or  8-7  per  cent.  In  all  the  vaccinated,  the 
disease  ran  a  nK)dified  course,  and  only  one  of  them  died.  In  many  cases 
when  vaccination  was  practised  in  consequence  of  smallpox  having  occurred  in 
the  house,  variola  appeared  on  the  2d  or  3d  day  afterwards,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  vaccine  vesicle  ran  a  perfectly  normal  course.  Dr.  Woppischf  gives 
the  particulars  of  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  at  Zeitz,  m  1841,  which  appear  to 
him  to  support  the  opinion  of  the  identity  cf  varioloid  and  variola.  The  ftLCto 
on  which  ne  founds  his  opinion,  are  that  the  first  two  cases  which  occurred, 
were  cases  of  varioloid  in  two  vaccinated  children,  the  next  in  the  same  house 
was  a  case  of  variola  in  an  unvaccinated  child.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
epidemic,  the  vaccinated  suffered  exclusively  from  varioloid,  the  unvaccinated 
fiom  variola,  but  as  the  disease  grew  more  prevalent,  varioloid  occurred  lii»wiae 
amonir  the  unvaccinated.  Most  of  the  cases  of  variola  occurred  in  unvaccinated 


varioloid ;  while  persons  between  the  aces  of  20  and  40,  although  vaccinated 
in  their  infancy,  nad  confluent  varioloid  closely  resembling  smallpox.  From 
these  fiwts,  Dr.  Wagner  infers  that  the  varioloid  is  smallpox  mitigated  by  vac- 
cination. This  conclusion,  however,  is  opposed  to  observations  made  appa» 
lently  with  equal  care  by  Dr.  Fishert  of  Tambach,  in  the  Duchy  of  Gotha, 
who  observed  an  epidemic  of  varioloid  quite  independent  cf  tmaOpox,  but  altei^ 
nating  with  epidemic  scarlatina.  He  found  his  opinion  as  to  the  non-affinity  of 
the  two  diseases,  on  1st,  the  shorter  duration  of  the  eruption,  the  fiwt  that  if 
appeared  first  on  the  extremities,  and  that  it  was  always  succeeded  by  desqua- 
mt^on  of  the  skin.  2d.  The  absence  in  its  course  of  any  aflfoction  of  Uie  oon- 
iunctiva.  3d.  The  invariable  occurrence  of  erythema  before  the  eropUon,  and 
the  ftujt  that  the  red  spots  of  the  early  eruption,  had  not  the  central  hardness  of 

•  Ocsterr.  Med.  Jahrb.  Nov.  1814.    t  Med.  Zeitung,  Feb.  28  and  March  90, 1845. 
t  Casper's  Wochenschr.,  Dec  98, 1844. 
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variola.  4th.  The  absence  of  smallpox  odoux,  x>t  of  the  suppurative  fever* 
and  l^e  desiccation  of  the  pustules  on  the  6th,  not  on  the  8th  or  9th  day  after 
their  appearance.  6th.  The  circumstance  that  the  course  of  the  attack  was  in 
no  decree  modified  by  previous  vaccination.  6th*  The  very  mild  character  of 
the  epidemic.  M.  Le^ndre*  has  investigated  the  very  difficult  subject  of  the 
fhnvkaneous  existence  of  variola  and  vaccima^  of  which  he  has  observed  10 
instances.  His  conclusions,  which  are  founded  on  a  comparison  of  66  obser^ 
vations  derived  from  difierent  sources,  are  to  the  efiect  that  vaccination  almost 
alwavs  modifies  the  characters  of  variola,  but  that  the  performance  of  vaccina- 
tion m  a  child  previously  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  smallpox,  seems  to  favor 
the  appearance  of  that  aisease,  though  in  chil£en  above  4  years  of  age  it  usu- 
ally appears  in  a  favorable  and  greatly  modified  form.  That  while  vaccination 
•performed  during  the  incubation  of  smallpox,  modifies  the  characters  of  that 
disease,  the  vaccme  vesicle  itself  is  usually  modified  in  a  degree  directly  pro- 
portionate to  the  shortness  of  the  interval  between  the  performance  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  the  appearance  of  smallpox.  When  vaccination  is  performed  after 
the  appearance  of  variola,  the  vaccine  vesicle  sometimes  runs  its  course,  but 
does  not  modify  the  variola.  The  practical  inferences  which  he  deduces,  is 
that  in  young  and  weakly  children  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
variola,  the  performance  of  vaccination  only  increases  the  danger,  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  avoided.  Mr.  Wvldef  brings  evidence  of  the  good  results  of  vaccina' 
tion  in  Irdand,  from  the  tables  drawn  up  during  the  census  of  that  kingdom,  in 
1841.  He  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of  population  of 
Dublin,  the  deaths  from  smallpox  dunng  the  past  10  years,  have  scarcely 
amounted  to  half  of  the  number  who  died  firom  the  same  cause  in  an  equal 
space  of  time  during  the  middle  of  last  century.  He  states  further,  that  the 
supericorit]^  of  vaccination  over  inoculation  is  shown  bv  the  fact  that  smallpox 
mortality  is  highest  in  those  provinces  in  which  inoculation  is  most  practised, 
and  vaccination  least.  The  proportion  borne  by  smallpox  to  all  other  epidemic 
diseases  is— 

Leinster  ..1:8-9     |    .  Ulster    ...  1 :6-96     I      Dublin  .  .  1 :  13-79 

Munster  ..1:6-6     |      Connaught  .  1 : 6-36      | 

{This,  however,  is  not  of  itself  proof  of  the  rarity  of  smallpox  in  Leinster  or 
>ublin.    It  may  result,  and  in  Dublin  it  doubtless  does,  in  pait  from  the  greater 
frequency  of  typhus  and  other  epidemic  diseases.] 

The  comparatively  small  success  <^  vaccination  in  India,  has  given  rise  to  an 
inquiry,  the  results  of  which  are  contained  in  the  valuable  Report  of  Dr.  Dun- 
can Stewart!  The  chief  causes  of  this  want  of  success  may  be  referred  to  the 
heads  of— Ist.  Native  prejudice,  ad.  The  propagation  of  a  spurious  disease, 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  native  vaccinators.  3d.  The  influence  of  clunate, 
which  for  about  six  months  in  the  year  renders  the  vaccine  vesicles  imperfect, 
and  for  three  out  of  those  six  months  so  modifies  the  virus  as  usually  to  render 
vaccination  altogether  unsuccessful.  4th.  The  fact  that  this  influence  of 
climate  varies  much  in  different  parts  of  India,  coming  into  operation  in  some 
places  as  early  as  March,  in  others  not  till  two  or  three  montlus  later ;  and  the 
additional  fact  that  a  similar  vajiati<m  will  take  {dace  at  the  same  locality  with- 
out any  known  cause.  6th.  The  existence  of  some  constitutional  peculiarity 
in  the  natives,  which  renders  them  indisposed  to  the  reception  of  the  vaccine 
virus,  or  at  least  interferes  with  the  full  development  of  the  vesicles ;  and  ren- 
ders the  protection  afiorded  by  vaccination  imperfect,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact, 
that  smallpox  after  vaccination  occurs  in  a  grave  form  more  frequently  in 
natives  of  India  than  in  Europeans.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Society,}  Dr.  Gregory  mentions  some  fects  which  transpired  during  the 


♦  Arch.  GWn.  de  MW.  Sept.  1844.    t  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  JouraaJ,  April,  1816. 
ijii'^    ^^  Smallpox  in  Calcutta  and   Vaccination  m  ^ngal,  8voj  CalcoHa, 

§  On  Jan.  28, 1845;  reported  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  Feb.  7, 1845. 
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snnttpoz  efrfdemic  of  1844,  and  which  shows  the  preservative  powera  of  vacci- 
nalioii  in  a  rather  qaestkmahle  lisht  He  states  that  the  deaths  from  smallpox 
in  London,  were  during  its  prevalence  as  niunerons  as  60  years  a^,  that  half 
of  the  patients  who  were  received  into  the  Smallpox  Hospital  had  distinct 
cicatrices  of  vaccination,  and  that  8  per  cent  of  them  died.  Since  then  at  least 
7  per  cent  of  those  who  have  smallpox  after  vaccination  die,  while  the  deaths 
from  inoculated  smallpox  do  not  exceed  1  in  500 ;  he  is  disposed  to  recom- 
mend inoculation  as  a  test  oi  a  person's  safety  more  satisfactory  than  revacci- 
nation.  He  would  therefore  wish  for  such  a  modification  of  the  present  govern- 
ment regulations  as  would  allow  of  the  performance  of  variolous  inoculation  of 
persons  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  as  a  test  of  the  success  of  their  previous 
vaccination,  and  of  the  persistence  of  its  protective  power.  M.  Calosi*  makes 
the  assertion,  unsubstantiated,  however,  b^  confirmatory  documents,  that  of 
38,137  inhabitants  of  Tuscany,  vaccinated  m  infitmcy,  whose  ages  varied  £rom 
infimcy  to  34  years,  manv  have  been  revaccinated  without  success,  and  ncHie 
have  contracted  variola,  though  among  them  are  several  who  have  frequently 
been  exposed  to  its  contagion.  He  hence  draws  a  conclusion  adverse  to  the 
snppoeition  that  the  protective  power  of  vaccination  becomes  impaued  by  time, 
and  consequently  adverse  to  the  practice  of  revaccination.  The  question  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  vaccine  virus,  of  the  decline  of  its  protective  power  by  the 
lapse  of  time  and  of  the  utUiitf  t}f  reoaccinationj  continues  to  encafle  much  atten- 
tion on  the  continent.  Revaccination  is  still  practised  annually  Suoughout  the 
whole  Prusssian  army,  with  a  tolerably  uniform  result,  the  disease  l^ing  pro- 
duced in  about  60  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  vaccinated.!  M.  Villaret}  lias 
published  an  account  of  a  series  of  revaccinations  carried  on  durkig  foxur  years 
m  a  regiment  of  dragoons.    The  following  are  the  results  which  he  obtained : 

Number  vaccinated.  With  eueeeas.  UoeQCeeMAiUy. 
Had  had  smallpox.       .        .       •       .       .       273  183  90 

Had  bsen  previoosly )  with  success,  848  716  132 

vaccinated,  J  without  certain  success,  124  94  30* 

Had  not  had  smallpox,  nor  been  vaccinated,        160  150  10 

1405  1143  1^ 

Dr.  Condie^  has  from  various  sources  compiled  tables  which  jield  133,042 
successful  revaccinations,  and  53,664  spurious  vesicles  out  of  346,583  revacci- 
nations. It  further  appears  that  out  of  220,818  persons  who  were  revaccinated, 
173,659  had  periiect  cicatrices,  32,418  imperfect,  and  the  remainder  had  none 
at  all.  In  87,399  of  these,  revaccination  was  perfectly  successful ;  and  on 
subjecting  61,746  of  those  in  whom  it  had  failed  to  a  second  revaccination 
perfect  vaccine  vesicles  were  produced  in  9,238.  Almost  all  writers  on  the 
subject  agree  in  advocating  revaccination,  and  likewise  coincide  pretty  nearly 
in  the  arguments  they  adduce  in  its  favour.  The  late  Dr.  FoTry,||  whose  pre- 
mature death  is  a  loss  to  medical  science,  M.  Schasflfer,!!  Dr.  Losetti,*^  and  the 
candidates  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  French  Institute  for  the  best  essay  *^  on 
vaccination  and  its  influence  on  smallpox,"tt  agree  on  this  point  Their  main 
arguments  are  derived  from  the  fact,  that  whue  smallpox  occurs  but  seldom 
after  vaccination  in  children  under  ten  or  twelve  years,  its  attacks  are  much 
more  frequent  after  this  period,  and  increase  both  in  frequency  and  severity  up 
to  about  the  age  of  35,  when  the  constitution  seems  to  acquire  a  comparative 
InsusceptibQity  to  the  poison  of  variola.  Hence  they  deduce  the  practical 
inference  that  a  second  vaccination  idiould  be  performed  at  about  the  aee  of  15; 
and  its  repetition  again  at  25  has  not  been  without  its  advocates.    Of  course, 

^_ 1 _»_———..  ^ 

♦  BuUetino  dell  Scienze  Mediche,  aiugno  1844.  .     .,  «  ,«^^     ,. 

t  The  results  of  the  year  1813  are  contained  in  Med.  Zeitung,  April  3, 1844;  those 
of  1844,  Ibid.,  April  9, 1845. 

9  Oazettc  MMicale,  Mars  2, 1844.  t  Op-  cU. 

II  New- York  Journ.  of  Med.  Sept.  1844.  IT  Med.  Zeitung,  March  27, 1844. 

•♦  Gax.  M*d.  de  Paris,  11  May,  1844.  tt  Revue  M^cale,  Mars  1845. 
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there  ar^  raanj  facts  by  which  they  support  their  opiiuon»  as  well  as  eoaaie 
objeotkQUs  which  might  be  taised  to  their  inferences,  mention  of  which  is  pre- 
vented by  the  limits  of  this  Report. 

Dr.  Fiard*  inqnires  into  aUedeed  degeneracy  cf  vaccine  vints,  by  its  trans^ 
mission  thiouf  h  many  mdividuak*  its  is  a  believer  in  the  reuity  of  this 
occnrrence ;  the  first  indication  of  which  he  thinks  is  presented  by  the  dimina- 
tiott  in  the  duration  of  the  eruption  as  compared  with  that  of  an  earlier  date, 
and  that  a  difference  in  the  development  of  the  vesicles  on  the  8th  or  9th  day 
is  not  observed  till  afterwards.  He.  apples  this  hypothesis  to  the  vaccine  virus 
of  1836 ;  the  vesicle  from  which  runs  the  same  course  with  that  produced  by 
the  virus  of  1 844  up  to  the  8th  day.  At  the  9th  day  desiccation  of  the  vesiclee  of 
the  old  vaccine  commences,  and  is  complete  by  the  13th  or  14  th  day,  while  the 
new  runs  its  course  m<»e  slowly  and  its  desiccation  is  not  complete  till  the  16th 
or  17th  day.  He  statee  that  a  similar  difference  was  observed  some  years  ago, 
between  the  vesicles  resulting  from  the  old  Jennerian  vaccine,  and  the  then  new 
vtrnsc^  1836.  Dr.  V.  Fradeneckf  has  discovered  the  original  vaccinia  among 
some  cows,  in  part  of  Carinthia.  The  vesicles  which  it  produced  differed  in  no 
respect  from  those  which  resulted  from  the  old  virus,  a  fyud  from  which  he 
draws  inferences  unfavorable  to  the  alleged  degeneracy  of  the  vaccine  matter. 

Dr.  Pluskalll  fives  an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  retrovaccinatoin^ 
yAach  he  carried  on  for  several  years  on  a  great  variety  of  animals.  It  appears 
that  it  was  only  in  those  animals  in  whom  vaccinia  occurs  spontaneously  that 
vaccination  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  characteristic  vesicles,  and  that 
the  experiment  succeeded  best  in  those  animals  which  were  most  nearW  allied  to 
the  ox  tribe.  He  regards  the  resulte  of  retrovaccination  when  practiced  care- 
fully  en  the  cow,  as  affinding  a  good  criterion  of  the  goodness  of  the  lymph,  but 
does  not  believe  in  ite  utility  as  a  means  of  regenerating  a  deteriorated  virus. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Tassani}  relates  a  very  singular  history  of  the  apparent  communi- 
cation  cf  syphilis  to  several  infants  by  vaccinating  them  from  a  child  in  whom 
syphilitic  symptoms  subsequently  appeared,  though  no  sign  of  any  such  disease 
existed  at  the  time  when  vaccination  was  performed. 

Dr.  OsbreyJ  relates  two  cases  of  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  vaccine 
reside  coming  on  about  the  12th  day,  and  proving  perilous,  though  not  fatal  to 
two  children,  one  of  whom  was  18  months,  the  other  5  years  old.  In  one  of  the 
cases  in  addition  to  the  local  ^nmne,  sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mou&  occurred,  attended  with  liemorrhage  fix)m  it.  Recovery  was  slow  in 
both  instances.  No  cause  could  be  assignedfor  the  occurrence,  as  the  previous 
health  of  both  children  had  been  good.  [Dr.  Osbrey  quotes  Dr.  Labatt  as  men- 
tioning this  accident,  but  is  apparently  unacquainted  with  other  instances  of  the 
occurrence  of  eiysipelas  after  vaccination.  F.  de  Wuerst,  in  his  dissertation 
De  erysipelate  Neonatorum  post  Vaccinationem,  Dorpat,  1835,  8vo,  mentione 
twenty  cases,  and  gives  references  to  several  recorded  by  different  writers.  In 
w»e  of  the  Wuerst^s  cases,  however,  did  gangrene  occur ;  the  children  dying  as 
from  ordinary  eiysipelas.]— West's  Rej^  on  the  Progress  rf  Midwifery, -^ 
Britieh  and  foreign  Medical  Review,  October^  1846. 


10. — Chemical  reUuions  cf  Asparagine, 

M.  Piria  announceB  some  very  interesting  experiments  on  asparagine.  He 
conlinns  his  former  results  respecting  the  conversion  of  this  substance  into  suc- 
cinic acid.    He  has  found,  also,  that  it  displaces  acetic  acid  from  its  combination 


♦  BuU.  de  I'Acad.  Roy.  de  M<d.  Nov.  30, 1844. 

t  Ocsterr. Med.  Jahib.  Mai,  1S14       II  Oesterr.  Med.  Wochenschr.,  Biarz  1«M. 

f  Gaz.  Med.  di  Milano,  Ottobre,  14,  1843. 

I  Dublin  Medical  Journa),  March  1844,  p.  133. 
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with  the  oxyde  of  copper,  when  boiled  with  an  aqneons  soliition  of  acetate  of 
copper.    It  then  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  ultramarine  bine,  which  is 

compoeedof C4  (H7  Cu)N2  03 

AsMragine  being  C  *  H  8  N  2  03 

By  means  bf  suJphureted  hydrogen,  the  asparaginc  may  be  again  obtained 
serarate  with  all  of  its  properties. 

By  contact  with  nitrous  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  asparagine  and 
aspartic  acid  are  deoompoeed  into  nitrogen  and  nuUic  acid.  This  would  indicate 
that  aspaiagine  and  aspartic  acid  are  amides  of  malic  acid. 

The  organic  radicals  as  may  be  seen,  have  had  their  day ;  it  becomes  neces* 
sary  to  n^e  some  theory  more  conformable  to  truth. 

'—Journal  de  Chimie  et  de  PharmaciCy  Jan.  1,  p.  66. 


11. — Iodine  found  in  some  species  of  Adianium, 

Mr.  Righini,  in  1838,  expressed  the  opinion,  that  iodine  was  not  confined  to 
algoeas  and  other  maritime  plants,  and  aclded  that  circumstances  had  convinced 
him  that  this  substance  was  a  product  resulting  from  alterations  of  certain 
vegetable  organic  substances.  He  does  not  mean  by  the  word  alteration,  only 
the  eremacausis  of  Liebig,  but  any  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  taking 
place  under  the  influence  of  heat 

He  has  detected  the  presence  of  iodine  in  the  fallen  and  decayed  leaves  in 
mountainous  districts,  and  where  eremacausis  gives  rise  to  the  production  of 
chlorides,  iodides,  sulphates,  and  carbonates,  with  earthy  or  alkaline  bases. 

Finally,  he  has  lately,  in  using  the  methods  of  Henry  Rose  and  Cantu,  dis- 
covered iodine  in  the  dried  plant  of  adiantvm  capillis  veneris  and  aspleniutn 
trichomanes,  L.,  collected  on  the  rocks,  in  the  mountains  of  Comasco ;  either 
by  submitting  these  plants  to  prolonged  maceration ;  or  by  burning  them,  and 
submitting  the  ashes  to  analysis. — Journal  de  Chem,  Medicale,  Dec.f  p.  646. 


AMERICAN   MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE- 
NATIONAL  MEDICAL  CONVENTION. 

New  York,  May  6,  1846. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Medical  Convention,  pursuant  to  the  call  of 
the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  convened  in  the  building  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York. — On  motion  of  Dr. 
Edward  Delafield,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Bell,  of  Philadelphia  was  appointed 
Chairman,  and  Dr.  Buel,  of  New  York,  Secretary,  to  act  until  the  Convention 
be  duly  organized. 

Drs.  Baxley,  of  Maryland,  Davis,  of  New  York,  and  Arnold,  of  Georgia, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  receive  the  credentials  of  Delegates. 

The  Committee,  after  having  performed  that  duty,  made  the  following  re* 
port: — 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  credentials  of  the  Delegates  to  the 
National  Medical  Convention,  recommended  to  be  held  by  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Society,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  report,  that  they  have  performed 
that  duty. 

The  Committee  have  felt  themselves  embarrassed  by  conflicting  resolutions 
passed  by  the  New  York  Society  in  1846  and  1846,  viz.:  in  1846,  it  was  "  Jle- 
solved^  that  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  earnestly  recommend  a  Na- 
tional Convention  cf  Ddeeates  from  Medical  Societies  and  Colleges  in  the 
whole  Unian^  to  convene  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
May,  in  the  year  1846,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  f^me concerted aciion<XL  the 
subject  set  forth  in  the  forrgoing  preamble." 
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In  Febrnary  1846,  it  was  ^^ Resolved,  That  the  preamble  and  resolutionB  pasS' 
ed  by  this  Socie^  at  its  annual  session,  Feb.  6,  1845,  did  not  contemplate  the 
appointment  of  Delegates  to  the  National  Convention,  by  County  or  merely  k>- 
caf  Societies  in  those  States  where  Delegates  are  appointed  by  a  regolarly  or- 
ganized State  Society." 

They  have  therefore  thought  prop3r  to  report  the  names  of  all  gentlemen 
from  Medical  Societies,  Colleges,  and  Institutions,  of  all  the  States  who  come 
properly  accredited,  in  accordance  with  the  original  resolution,  and  leave  it  to 
the  Convention  to  determine  whether  such  shall  constitute  the  National  Medical 
Convention';  or  whether  the  interpretation  of  the  Resolution  of  1846,  adopted 
by  the  N.  Y.  Society  in  1846,  which  excludes  delegates  from  local  or  volnntaiy 
societies  from  States  sending  delegates  from  regularly  organized  State  Socie- 
ties shall  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  W.  Baxlet, 
N.  S.  Davis, 
Richard  D.  Arnold. 
The  following  list  of  Delegates  was  then  handed  in : 

FROM  VERMONT. 

Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Castleton  Medical  College, — Drs.  Simeon  A.  Cook, 
Joseph  Perkins,  Egbert  Jamieson,  Horace  Green. 
Vermont  Medical  College, — ^Dr.  Alonzo  Clark. 

FROM   NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Centre  District  N.  H,  Medical  iSocic/y.— Drs.  Charles  P.  Gage,  Richard 
P.  J.  Tenney. 

FROM   MASSACHUSETTS. 

Berkshire  Medical  Instilvte. — ^Dr.  Alonzo  Clark. 

FROM  CONNECTICUT. 

State  Medical  Socieiy.—Bn.  V.  M.  Dow,  Rufus  Blakewood,  William  H. 
Cogswell,  J.  G.  Beckwith,  Eleazar  Hunt,  D.  T.  Brainard,  Richard  Warner. 
Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College, — Drs.  J.  Ives,  J.  Knight. 

FROM   NEW   YORK. 

Medical  Society  of  City  and  County  of  New  York. — ^Drs.  James  R.  Mauley, 
Isaac  Wood,  John  W.  Francis,  Benjamin  Drake,  Gilbert  Smith,  W.  W.  Minor, 
F.  U.  Johnston,  James  Stewart,  Thomas  Chalmers,  II.  D.  Bulkley,  W.  P.  Bu- 
el,  J.  R.  Wood,  John  S.  Heard,  A.  N.  Gunn,  B.  R.  Robson,  John  Watson,  J. 
S.  Ferguson,  R.  L.  Morris,  R.  T.  Underbill,  S.  P.  White,  J.  R.  Van  Kleek,  J. 
C.  Cheesman,  A.  C.  Post.  G.  Buck,  O.  S.  Bartles. 

A^  y.  Medical  and  Surgical  Society. — ^Drs.  F.  Campbell  Stuart,  J.  A.  Swett, 
Edward  L.  Beadle. 

Bloomiit^dale  Asylum. — ^Dr.  Pliney  Earle. 

Kinffs  Co.  Medical  Society, — ^Drs.  Chaunccy  L.  Mitchell,  Bradley  Parker, 
I.  SulUvan  Thome,  T.  L.  Mason. 

Alumni  Geneva  Medical  College. — ^Drs.  Peter  Wilson,  H.  M.  Gray. 

Medical  Faculty  cf  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. — ^Drs.  John  B. 
Beck,  Willard  Parker. 

Medical  Society  rf  State  of  New  York. — ^Drs.  John  Steams,  Stephen  Haa- 
brouck,  Merrit  H.  Cash,  S.  M.  Crawford,  Joel  A.  Wing,  Daniel  Ayres,  Darius 
Clark,  Thos.  W.  Blatchford,  Sumner  Ely,  John  McCall,  N.  S.  Davis,  Augustus 
Willard,  L.  G.  Tefll,  Alexander  Mclntyre,  Mai  by  Strong,  Charies  Winnie. 

Madison  Co.  Medical  Society. — ^Dr.  D.  E.  Hurd. 

New  York  Hospital. — Dr.  J.  H.  Griscom. 

Unirersily  of  the  City  of  New  Ybrfc.— Drs.  G.  S.  Pattison,  G.  S. -Bedford. 

Buffalo  Medical  Association. — Dr.  Bryant  Burwell. 

Ene  Co.  Medical  Society. — Dr.  Austm  Flint. 

Albany  Medical  CoUege.^Drs.  J.  McNaughton,  A.  March. 

Genesee  Medical  Society. — Dr.  John  Coates. 
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DmtUes  cf  the  CoUese  cf  Ph^ians  atid  Surgeans^—Dn.  A.  H.  Stevens, 
Thonuus  Cock,  Edward  Delafield. 

Gemcm  Medical  Cotte^e.— Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee. 

FROM  PEHHSTLVAinA. 

Phiiadelphia  Medical  SoH^fy.—Drs.  John  Bell,  Henry  Bond,  Geo.  W.  Norris, 
Isaac  Hays,  Isaack  Parrish,  Joseph  Warrington,  Alfined  Stille,  J.  Rodman  Paid, 
Francis  West,  Gouremeur  Emerson,  Caspar  Morris,  Meredith  Clymer. 

Medical  Departmenl  qf  Pennsylvania  College. — ^Drs.  H.  S.  Patterson,  W.  A. 
Adee. 

FROM  DELAWARE. 

Medical  Association  cf  WilminffUm. — ^Dr.  Lewis  P.  Bush. 
Medical  Society  of  Delaipare.~-i)n.  James  W.  Thompson,  E.  S.  Richard, 
William  W.  Stewart,  William  Cammings,  Gove  Saulsbnry,  James  Couper. 

•    FROM   MARYLAND. 

Washington  Medical  College. — ^Drs.  H.  Baxley,  Charles  Bell  Gibson. 

FROM   VIRGINIA. 

Medical  Society  cf  Virffhiia — ^Drs.  Robert  W.  Haxall,  Samuel  A.  Patterson, 
Charles  Mills,  Frederick  Marx,  James  Conway,  J.  Cullen.* 

FROM  GEORGIA. 

Georgia  Medical  Sociely. — Dr,  Richard  D.  Arnold. 

FROM  MIS8ISSIFFI. 

Mississippi  Slate  Medical  Society, — Drs.  E.  D.  Fenner,  of  New  Orleans,  C. 
S.  Magoun. 

FROM   INDIANA. 

La  Porte  University. — ^Dr.  Azariah  B.  Shipman. 

FROM   ILLINOIS. 

MediceU  Department  of  Illinois  College. — Drs.  Edward  Mead,  William  A. 
Clieatham. 

FROM   TENNESSEE. 

Medical  Sociefy  of  Tennessee. — Dr.  William  A.  Cheetham. 

It  was  on  motion  Resolved^  that  the  Committee  be  continued  to  receive  the 
credentials  of  such  Delegates  as  may  hereafter  arrive. 

0.1  motion  of  Dr.  Arnold,  it  was  liesolved,  that  all  gentfemen  who  have  pre* 
sent  3d  credentials  from  any  regularly  organized  Medical  Society  in  this  Union, 
be  considered  members  of  this  Convention. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Davis,  and  carried,  that  Dr.  Theophilus  C.  Dunn,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Rhoae  Island  State  Medical  Society  be  invited  to  take  a  seat  as  s 
member  of  this  Convention. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Underbill,  and  duly  seconded,  that  all  medical  gentle- 
men in  good  standing,  who  may  be  present  from  States  not  otherwise  repr9> 
sented,  be  admitted  us  dclegaten,  which  motion  was  carried. 

Drs.  E.  C.  Marsh,  and  Lyndon  A.  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  were  invited  Up 
take  seats  under  the  above  resolution. 

On  motion,  a  Committee  of  one  from  each  State  represented  in  the  Conven* 
lion,  was  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  Convention. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed : 


From  Neio  Hampshire, 

Dr.  Gage. 

From  Delaware, 

Dr.  Bush. 

"      Vermont, 

"     Massachusetts, 

«    Coo.k 
«   Clark. 

"     Maryland, 
"      Virginia, 

"   Baxley. 
"   Haxall. 

"     Rhode  Island, 

«   Dunn. 

''     Georgia, 

«  Arnold. 

**      Connecticut, 

"   Knight, 

"      Mississippi, 

«  Fenner. 

«     TVew  York, 

«   Steames. 

"     Indiana, 

"  Shipman. 

"     New  Jersey, 

"   Marsh. 

"     Illinois, 

«  Mead. 

"     Pennsylvania, 

«  Bond. 

"     Tennessee, 

"  Cheatham. 

•  Dr.  Culien  represented  the  Hampden  Sydney  College,  (Medical  Departmenr,) 
Richmond.^-JSd.  BuUdin. 
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The  Committee,  aiier  having  retired,  returned  and  made  the  following  re- 
port:— 

The  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  suitable  officers  to  preside  over  the 
Convention,  report  that  they  have  unanimously  agreed  to  propose  the  names  of 
the  following  gentlemen : — 

Far  PresidmL^^Dr,  J.  Knight,  of  New  Haven, 

For  Ftce-Prestdisn/^.— Dr.  John  Bell,  (tf  Pkiiadelpkia;  Dr.  Edward  Delafield, 
<f  Neto  York  Oily, 

For  Secretaries^-^Dt.  Richard  D.  Arnold,  bf  Savannah ;  Dr,  Alfred  StiUc,  of 
Philadelphia, 

Tlie  Report  was  adopted  : — CommiUee  discharged. 

The  Officers,  with  the  excejition  of  Dr.  Delafield,  took  their  seats. 

Dr.  Bedford,  of  the  Universitv  of  the  city  of  New  York,  moved  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution,  seconded  by  Dr.  Pattlson,  abo  of  the  University  of 
the  city  of  New  York : — 

Whereas  the  call  of  the  State  Medical  Society  of  New  York,  for  a  National 
Medioal  Convention  to  he  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  May,  has  failed  in  a  representation  from  one-half  the  United  States,  and 
from  a  majority  of  the  Meaical  Colleges ;  and  whereas,  the  State  Medical  So- 
ciety has  emphatically  stated  that  there  is  no  mode  of  accomplishing  the  objcc  t 
of  the  Convention,  without  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Medical  So- 
cieties, Colleges  and  Institutions  of  all  the  States,  therefore  Resolved  that  this 
Convention  MJjoum  sine  die. 

The  Yeas  and  Nays  were  called  on  this,  and  were  as  follows : — 

Yeas— Drs.  Beckford  and  Pattison— 2. 

iVay«— Drs.  S.  A.  Cook,  H.  Green,  C.  P.  Page,  R.  P.  J.  Tenney,  A.  Clark, 
W.  H.  Cogswell,  J.  G.  Beckwith,  R.  Warner,  D.  T.  Brainard,  B.  Burwell,  A, 
Flint,  J.  McNaughton,  A.  March,  J.  Coates,  F.  C.  Stewart,  J.  A.  Swett,  E.  L. 
Beadle,  C.  A.  Lee,  J.  Bell,  H.  Bond,  G.  W.  Norrie,  I.  Hays,  J.  Parrish,  J.  L. 
Warrington,  A  Stiile,  J.  R.  Paul,  F.  West,  G.  Emerson,  M.  Clymer,  W.  A. 
Atlee,  L.  P.  Bush,  E.  S.  Richards,  G.  Saulabury,  J.  Couper,  H.  W.  Baxley,  R. 
W.  Haxall,  S.  A.  Patteson,  J.  Cullen,  R.  D.  Arnold,  E.  D  Fenner,  A.  B.  Ship- 
man,  E.  Mead,  W.  A.  Cheatham,  P.  Wilson,  D.  E.  Hurd,  S.  Wood,  G.  Smith, 
H.  D.  Bulkley,  W.  P.  Buel,  J.  K.  Wood,  J.  S.  Heard,  A.  N.  Gunn,  J.  Wat- 
eon,  R.  L.  Morris,  R.  T.  Underbill,  S.  P.  White,  J.  C.  Cheeseman,  A.  C.  Post, 
G.  Buck,0.  S.  Bartles,  S.  Hasbrouck,  J.  A.  Wing,  D.  Ayres,  N.  S.  Davis,  A, 
Wilhinl,  P.  Earle,  T.  Cock,  C.  L.  Mitchell,  J.  S.  Thome,  T.  S.  Dunn,  E.  J. 
Marsh,  L.  A.  Smith,  W.  W.  Stuart,  and  J.  Knight— 74. 

Dr.  Clymer  then  offered  the  following  resolution : — 

Resolvedy  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  provide  other  accommodations 
for  the  sittings  of  this  Convention,  tiian  in  the  University  of  New  York. 

Several  amendments  were  ofiered  to  this  resolution,  but  while  they  were 
pending.  Dr.  Haxall  moved  to  lay  the  whole  upon  the  table,  which  was  carried, 
«^Yeas  34,  nays  31. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  moved  the  following,  which  was  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  nine  be  appointed  to  bring  the  subject  of 
Medical  Education  before  the  Convention  in  the  form  of  distinct  propositions, 
Buitable  for  discussion  and  action,  and  that  it  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  followinggentlemen  were  then  appointea : 

Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  Dr.  Watson,  I  Dr.  Bush, 

«  Marsh,  «  Brainard.  «    Haxall, 

"  Hays,  I     «  Stearnes,         |    «  Bell. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  R.  Wood,  of  N.  Y.,  the  President  was  added  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Buel  oflered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : — 

Reaolvedt  That  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  receive  and  submit  proposi- 
tions on  ail  subjects  proper  to  be  brought  before  this  Convention. 

On  motion  the  Convention  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  next  morning. 
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Wednesday,  May  dth. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjourDment.  The  roil  was  called,  and  63 
delegates  answered  to  their  names.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
then  read  and  confirmed.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  an- 
nounced the  presence  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Pope,  delegate  from  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  Drs.  Anderson,  G.  Dana,  J.  Spaujding,  and  J.  A. 
Allen,  Delegates  from  the  Vermont  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  appointed  at  the  last  meeting 
to  present  the  subject  of  Medical  Education  to  the  Convention  in  a  form  proper 
for  discussion,  and,  generally,  to  prepare  business  for  its  action,  reported  thiL 
owing  to  the  short  time  allowed  them,  the  Committee  had  not  been  able  to 
agree  in  regard  to  the  subject  especially  entrusted  to  them,  but  that  they  had 
unanimously  determined  to  lay  before  the  Convention  certain  resolutions 
which  they  believed  adapted  to  fulfil  the  immediate  objects  contemplated  by 
the  Convention.  Whereupon  Dr.  Hays,  from  the  same  Committee,  submitted 
the  following  preamble  ana  resolutions : 

Whereas  it  has  been  shown  by  experience,  that  the  Association  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  facilitates  the  attainment  of  their  common  objects 
therefore —  ' 

1st  Resolvedy  that  it  is  expedient  for  the  medical  profession  of  the  United 
States,  to  institute  a  Nationcd  Medical  Association,  for  the  protection  of  their 
interests,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  honor  and  respectability,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  knowledge,  and  for  the  extension  of  their  usefulness. 

2d.  Resolved,  that  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  report  a  plan  of 
organization  for  such  an  Association,  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Phikdelphia, 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1847.  ^ 

3d.  Resolved,  that  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  issue 
an  address  to  the  different  regularly  organized  Medical  Societies  and  chartered 
Medical  Schools  in  the  United  States,  settinWorth  the  objects  of  the  National  Med- 
ical Association,  and  inviting  them  to  send  delegates  to  a  Convention,  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1847. 

4th.  Resolved,  that  it  is  desirable  that  a  uniform  and  elevated  standard  of 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  should  be  adopted  by  all  the  Medical 
Schools  in  the  United  States,  and  that  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to 
report  on  this  subject  at  the  Meeting  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  fiisl 
Wednesday  in  May,  1847. 

6th.  Resolved,  that  it  is  desirable  that  young  men,  before  being  received  as 
students  of  medicine,  should  have  acquired  a  suitable  preliminary  education, 
and  that  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  standard  of  ac- 
quirements which'should  be  exacted  of  such  young  men,  and  to  report  at  the 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1847. 

6th.  Resolvedj  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  medical  profession  of  the  United 
States  should  be  governed  by  the  same  code  of  Medical  Ethics,  and  that  a 
Coomiittee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  report  a  Code  for  that  purpose,  at  the  maet- 
ingto  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1847. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Copes  was  announced  to  be  a  duly  authorized  delegate  from  the 
Medical  Society  of  Mississippi ;  and  Dr.  G.  H.  White  of  the  Hudson  Lunatic 
Asylum  was  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Convention. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Pattison  moved  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Business  be 
adopted.     Carried,  nem,  diss. 

Dr.  Steams  moved. that  the  resolutions  be  considered  seriatim.    Carried. 

The  preamble  and  Ist  resolution  were  then  adopted  nem.  diss. 

The  2d  resolution  being  under  discussion.  Dr.  S.  Hasbrouck  moved  that  the 
committee  to  be  appointed  under  that  resolution  report  on  to-monrow  morning. 
After  some  remarks  by  Drs.  Haxall,  Thompson,  and  Davis,  the  motion  was. 
withdrawn. 

Dr.  Griscomb  moved  that  the  next  Convention  be  held  in  September,  1847 
After  some  remarks  by  delegates  firom  the  South,  declaring  that  physicians  e£ 
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that  region  could  not  possibly  be  spared  from  their  duties  in  the  autumn,  th« 
motion  was  rejected. 

The  2d  resolution  and  then  the  3d,  were  adopted,  without  further  discussion, 
nem,  diss. 

Dr.  F.  Hasbrouck,  as  Superintendent  of  the  N.  Y.  City  Lunatic  Asyium, 
was  here  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Convention. 

The  4th  resolution  was  then  adopted,  nem,  diss. 

The  dth  resolution,  after  some  observations  from  Drs.  Manley,  and  U.  S. 
Patterson,  and  the  loss  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  the  latter  gentleman,  was 
adopted  riem.  diss. 

The  6th  resolution  was  in  like  manner  adopted,  without  debate ;  after  which, 
on  motion  of  Br.  Bush,  the  preamble  and  resolutions  collectively  were  unan- 
imously adopted. 

The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  for  half  an  hour,  after  empowering  tlie 
President  to  fill  the  Committees  called  for  by  the  resolutions  just  passed. 

On  reassembling,  the  Convention  received,  Dr.  G.  Sumner,  a  delegate  from 
the  Medical  Society  of  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Clymer  asked,  and  received,  permission  to  correct  an  error  personal  to 
himself  in  the  report  of  a  morning  newspaper  (the  N.  Y.  Herald),  concerning 
the  vote  on  Dr.  Haxall's  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  resolution  offered  b^ 
Dr.  Clymer  for  adjourning  forthwith  from  the  rooms  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  N.  Y.  city.  The  newspaper  in  question  had  stated  that  the  only  se- 
rious opposition  to  laying  this  resolution  on  the  table  proceeded  from  the  dele- 
gates of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  whereas  the  vote  had  really 
stood  34  in  favor,  and  31  against  disposins;  of  the  resolution  in  this  manner. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Beck,  of  the  fuculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
stated  that  so  far  from  any  opposition  to  laymg  the  resolution  on  the  table 
having  proceeded  from  the  body  which  he  rcnresented,  neither  he  nor  his  col- 
league, Dr.  Parker,  the  only  delegates  from  tiiat  body,  were  even  so  much  as 
present  during  the  discussion,  or  at  the  vote,  on  the  resolution. 

The  Secretary  asked  permission  to  insert  the  correction  in  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  as  confirmed ;  stating  that  the  vote  was  upon  the  original 
record  of  the  proceedings,  but  had  been  omitted  in  transcription.  Leave  w^as 
granted. 

Dr.  Sumner  moved  to  reconsider  the  2d  resolution ;  the  motion,  after  remarks 
by  Drs.  Baxlejr,  Haxall,  and  Davis,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Dr.  Bartles  introduced  the  following  resolution-; 

Resolved,  That  the  Union  of  the  business  of  Teachings  and  Licensing  in  the 
same  hands,  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  liable  to  great  abuse  in  practice.  In- 
stead of  conferring  the  right  to  license  on  Medical  Colleges,  and  State  and 
County  Medical  ^cieties,  it  should  be  restricted  to  one  l£)ard  in  each  State, 
composed  in  fair  proportion  of  representatives  from  its  Medical  Colleges  and 
6ie  professioii  at  large,  and  the  pa^  for  whose  services  as  Examiners  should  in 
no  degree  depend  on  the  number  hcensed  by  them. 

Dr.  Sumner  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.  After  remarks  by  Drs. 
P.  C.  Stewart  and  Clymer,  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

Dr.  Parrish  moved  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Committee  under 
Ae  4th  resolution,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Business. 

Dr.  Baxley  moved  an  amendment,  which  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Parrish,  pro- 
viding that  aU  communications  upon  the  subject  of  medical  degrees  be  referred 
to  the  same  Committee. 

Dr.  Manley  remarked  at  length  upon  the  subject  of  Medical  Education.  Dr. 
Bazley  replied.  Dr.  Manley  rejoined ;  and  then  moved  to  refer  the  resolution 
introdnceo  by  Dr.  Bartles  to  a  special  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  temporarily  laid  upon  the  table  in  order  that  the 
President  might  announce  the  Committees  he  had  appointed. 

They  were  as  follows : 

Under  the  2rf  Resolution.^Ihs.  J.  Watson,  J.  Steams,  P.  C.  Stuart,  N.  Y. ; 
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A  Stille,  Philadelohia;  N.  S.  Davis,  Bingrfaampton,  N.  Y. ;  Ck)g8we]1,  N.  Haven, 
Conn. ;  Fenner,  New  Orleans. 

Under  the  3i  Resohuion — Dtb,  £.  Ives,  Dow,  and  Sumner,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  J.  McNaughten,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Blatchford,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Burwell, 
Bofialo,  N.  Y. ;  and  Bazley,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Under  the  4ih  ResoliUion — Drs.  Hazall  and  CuUen,  Richmond,  Va. ;  S.^. 
Patteson,  Manchester,  Va. ;  G.  W.  Norris,  Philadelphia ;  A.  Flint,  Buflalo,  N. 
Y. ;  J.  Perkins,  CasUeton,  Vt. ;  and  J.  A.  Wine,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Under  the  5lh  12e»o/irfion— Drs.  J.  Cooper,  Newcastle,  Del. ;  L.  P.  Bush, 
and^  J.  W.  Thomson,  Wilmin£;ton,  Del. ;  K  Mead,  JacksonvQle,  El. ;  A.  March, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  J.  Atlee,  Philadelphia ;  and  D.  J.  Brainard,  New  London,  Conn. 

Under  the  6th  Resolution — Drs.  Bell,  Hays,  and  Emerson,  Philadelphia; 
Morris,  Dover,  Del. ;  J.  C.  Dunn,  Newport,  R.  I. ;  Alonzo  Clark,  N.  Y. ;  and  R. 
D.  Arnold,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Dr.  Haxall  moved  that  the  President  be  added,  as  Chairman  to  the  Commit- 
tee under  the  3d  resolution.     Carried  unanimously. 

The  consideration  of  Dr.  Bartles'  resolution,  as  amended  by  Dr.  Manley,  was 
then  resumed,  and  it  was  ordered  that  when  the  vote  upon  it  is  taken,  it  be  ta^ 
ken  by  yeas  and  navs. 

Drs.  S.  HasbroucK  and  Davis  remarked  at  length  upon  the  subject  of  the  re- 
solution.   Observations  were  also  made  by  Drs.  Baxley,  and  Underhilf. 

Dr.  Sumner  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.  Lost  by  a  vote  of  34  to  40. 

Dr.  Parrish  having  withdrawn  his  amendment,  the  yeas  and  nays  on  Dr. 
Bartles'  resolution,  as  amended  by  Dr.  Manley,  were  called,  when  it  was 
adopted  by  the  following  vote  : — 

Yeas. — Drs.  Arnold,  A)rres,  Bartles,  Beadle,  Beck,  Bulkley,  Burwell,  Bond, 
Buck  Buel,  Cheeseman,  Cock,  Coates,  Copes,  Cummins,  Cook,  Davis,  Delafield, 
Ferguson,  Drake,  Fenner,  Gage,  Gray,  Griscom,  Gunn,  F.  Hasbrouck,  S.  Has- 
brouck,  Heard,  McGoun,  McNauffhton,  Mitchell,  R.  D.  Morris,  B.Parker,  W.  Par- 
ker, Paul,  Parrish,  Pope,  Rickarcte,  Saulsbury,  F.  C.  Stewart,  W.  W.  Stewartj  L. 
A.  Smith,  Stille,  Steams,  Swett,  Thome,  Underbill,  Van  Kleek,  Warner,  Wat- 
son, Warrington,  West,  Willard,  S.  P.  White,  G.  H.  White,  Wing,  J.  Wood, 
J.  R.  Wood— 59. 

Nays, — ^Drs.  Baxley,  Beckwith,  Bedford,  Blakeman,  Brainard,  Bush,  Cheat- 
ham, A.  Clark,  Clymer,  Couper,  Cullen,  Emerson,  Flint,  Gibson,  Hays,  Hazall, 
Lee,  March,  H.  S.  Patterson,  G.  S.  Patterson,  S.  A.  Patterson,  Shipman,  Sum- 
ner, Thompson. — 24. 

Dr.  Griscom  moved  that  a  Committee  of  Jive  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
expediena/,  and  if  expedient,  the  mode,  of  recommenaing  and  urging  upon  the 
several  ^te  governments  the  adoption  of  measures  for  a  registration  of  the 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  of  their  several  populations^    Carried,  nem.  diss* 

Dr.  McGoun  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  presented  to  the 
officers  of  this  Convention,  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  discharge  of  their 
duties.     Carried,  nem,  diss. 

Dr.  Griscom  introduced  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  Mr.  Lemuel  Shattuck,  of  Boston ;  Drs.  Jarvis,  of  Dorches- 
ter, Mass ;  Emerson,  of  Philadelphia ;  T.  R.  Beck,  of  Albanjr ;  and  C.  A.  Lee, 
of  N.  Y. ;  he  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  nomenclature  of  disease,  adapted  fo 
the  United  States,  having  reference  to  a  general  registration  of  deaths ;  to  re- 
port to  a  future  Convention,  which  was  tulopted ;  and  on  motion.  Dr.  Griscom 
was  added  to  the  Committee  as  Chairman. 

Dr.  Swett  of  N.  Y.,  oflfered  the  following,  which  after  receiving  the  approba- 
tion of  the  delegates  from  New  York,  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  a  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  be  made  in 
pamphlet  form;  that  ten  thousand  copies  be  printed;  that  the  N.  York  City  delega- 
tion assume  the  expense ;  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  first  Standing  Cummittee. 

The  President  then  announced  the  Committees  wpointed  by  him,  under  the 
resolations  of  Dr.  Bartles,  and  of  Dr.  Griscom,  as  foUoWto :— 
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Under  Dr.  Bardes,  in  reference  to  the  separation  of  teaching  and  liceneing ; 
Dra.  McNanghton,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  J.  R.  Manley,  N.  Y.;  J.  W.  Frances,  N. 
Y. ;  Isaac  I^rrish,  Philadelphia ;  R.  Blakeman,  Fairfield,  Conn. ;  J.  Cullen, 
Richmond,  Va. ;  and  Thomas  Cock,  N.  Y. 

Under  that  of  Dr.  Griscom,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  registration  :  Drs. 
J.  H.  Griscom,  N.  Y. ;  G.  Emerson,  Philadelphia ;  A.  Clark,  N.  Y. ;  C.  A.  Lee, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  and  James  Stuart,  N.  Y. 

The  following  resolution,  ofi^red  by  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Dela^*are,  and  se- 
conded by  Dr.  Clymer,  of  Philadelphia,  was  unanimously  adopted  ; 

Resolved,  that  this  Convention  hereby  tender  to  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  the  State  of  New  York,  its  unanimous  thanks  for  the  courteous  ofier 
of  their  respective  buildings  for  Uie  sittings  of  this  Convention. 

Dr,  Bell  mtroduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  nem,  diss. 

Resolved,  that  the  Convention  give  its  approval  to  the  objects  and  labours  of 
the  Sydenham  Society. 

Dr.  Cogswell  ofiered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  that  the  thanksn>f  this  Convention  be  presented  to  the  President, 
for  the  able,  gentlemanly,  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Hays,  the  Convention  then  adjourned,  sine  die, 
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2. — Osieo-Sarcoma  &f  the  Lower  Jaw. — Resection  of  the  body  of  the  bone. — 
Cure.    By  J.  Marion  Simms,  M.  D.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  negro  man  about  26  vears  of  age.  The  disease 
involved  the  body  of  the  bone,  exten£ng  from  the  third  molar  tooth  on  the  left  to 
its  fellow  on  the  right  side.  From  the  loft  lateral  incisor  to  the  third  molar 
on  itkt  right,  the  teeth  had  all  been  removed,  and  their  places  were  occupied  hy  a 
large  granidated,  fungo-fleshy  looking  mass,  constantly  discharmng  a  fcetid 
sanious  secretion.  On  the  left  the  teeth  were  firm,  but  somewhat  displaced, 
being  pushed  upwards,  their  crowns  inclining  slightly  inwards.  The  protuber- 
ance on  each  side  of  the  bicuspids  was  very  elastic  to  the  touch.  Ttie  whole 
under-surface  of  the  jaw  was  of  a  bony  hardness,  the  right  of  the  symphysis 
being  larger  than  the  left,  and  projecting  a  little  lower. 

The  following  account  of  tne  history  of  the  case  is  from  the  master  of  the 
boy,  R.  R.  Mosely,  Esq. 

^  Some  five  years  ago  Sam  had  syphilis,  and  was  some  time  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  medicine  before  a  cure  could  be  effected.  About  a  year  after  he  cot 
well,  a  rising  commenced  on  the  inside  of  the  jaw,  on  the  right  side,  resemblmg 
a  gum  boil ;  but  it  continued  so  long  that  I  began  to  think  it  was  the  eflect  of  the 
medicines  he  had  taken  to  cure  the  disease.  I  got  a  doctor  to  look  at  it,  who 
pronounced  it  a  gum  boil,  and  as  such  opened  i^  but  it  did  not  go  away.  Some 
considerable  time  afterwards,  I  g:ot  the  doctor  to  examine  it  again.  He  found 
all  his  teeth  on  that  side  loose,  entirely  out  of  their  sockets,  andjust  sticking  in 
the  gums.  The  doctor  then  cut  down  to  the  jaw  bone  and  found  it  diseased, 
and  matter  on  it  similar  to  brains.  That  was  fifteen  or  eighteen  months  ago. 
Sam  has  been  taking*  some  kind  of  medicine  for  it  ever  since.  This  is  a  short 
and  imperfect  account  of  his  case,  but  about  the  best  I  can  recollect  at  present.** 

The  tumour  was  never  painful,  but  had  put  on  such  a  frightful  appearance, 
that  it  warned  his  master  of  the  necessity  of  having  something  done  for  his 
relief.  He  accordingly  sent  him  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of 
the  whole  country,  who  immediately  took  steps  for  the  (verformance  of  an  opera- 
tion. The  patient  was  seated :  an  incision  about  an  inch  long  was  made  on 
the  left  side  of  the  jaw,  when  he  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  surgeon,  by  springing 
suddenly  from  his  seat,  and  refusing  to  submit  to  the  cutting, — nor  could  any 
entreaty  induce  him  to  do  so.    He  persisted  so  obstinately  in  his  foolish  deter- 
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niiiuUton,  th&t  the  surgeon  was  compelled  to  send  him  home,  trusting  that  time 
and  a  little  reflection  mi^ht  brine  him  to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  and  show  him 
that  his  only  safety  consisted  in  ttie  extirpation  of  the  disease.  - 

Soon  after  his  return  home,  his  master  sent  him  to  Montgomery,  hoping  that 
he  might  yet  be  induced  to  under^  an  operation.  I  was  not  long  in  ascertain- 
ing that  it  would  never  be  done  uStfi  his  consent ;  his  only  objection  being,  that 
^  it  would  hurt  too  bad."  • 

Having  made  up  my  mind  to  give  him  the  only  chance  for  his  life,  and  hav- 
ing determined  not  to  be  foiled  in  the  attempt,  I  contrived  the  following  method  < 
€»f  securing  him : 

Eveiythmg  being  ready,  the  operation  was  performed  on  Thursday,  16th 
May,  1845,  at  11,  a.  m.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  barber's  chair,  on  which 
was  i^aced  a  plank  about  twelve  inches  wide  and  five  feet  long,  the  other  end 
of  it  resting  on  a  common  bench  or  stool,  of  the  same  height  of  the  chair. 
Persuading  him  to  sit  down  on  the  chair,  with  his  legs  extended  out  on  the 
dank,  he  was  secured  tightly  to  it  by  means  of  straps  mads  of  surcingle  web- 
bing, which  were  passed  successively  over  the  thighs,  knees  and  ankles.  A 
strap  around  the  abdomen,  or  rather  pelvis,  fastened  behind,  and  another  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  and  points  of  the  shoulders,  running  downwards 
and  backwards,  held  him  so  firmly  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  move  his 
body  forwards.  Some  bands  made  of  the  same  substance,  (surcingle  webbing,) 
fitting  accarately  each  wrist,  (after  the  manner  of  ^  handcu£&,")  were  buckk^d 
togetiner  with  a  strong  leather  strap,  and  this  made  fast  to  the  band  that  passed 
over  his  knees,  thus  keeping  his  arms  extended.  His  elbows  were  pinioned  to 
his  sides  by  a  strap  buckling  behind.  His  le^,  body  and  hands  oeing  now 
immovable,  it  only  remained  to  Sx  his  head,  which  was  done  by  a  band  passing 
around  it,  and  having  attached,  at  the  occiput,  a  strong  leather  strap.  By  lay- 
ing hold  of  tins  and  pulling  directly  downwards  in  the  course  of  the  sfine,  his 
h^  was  so  far  controlled  that  an  assistant  could  hold  it  in  any  position  that  I 
wanted.  He  appeared  to  be  very  much  alarmed.  Dr.  Baldwm  counted  his 
pulse,  and  found  it  varying  from  122  to  128  beats  in  a  minute. 

Taking  my  position  on  his  right,  an  incision  was  commenced  on  the  left  side^ 
a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  anterior  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  continued 
along  the  base  of  this  bone  to  the  symphysis.  At  this  cut  he  made  a  most 
furious  effort  to  get  loose,  which  proved  that  I  had  not  put  myself  to  any  f<n-> 
neoessary  trouble  in  securing  him. 

The  fauciaX  artery  bein^  secured,  each  end  reqyiring  a  ligature,  the  incision 
was  continued  from  the  (£in,  along  the  right  side  oi  the  jaw,  to  a  point  corres- 
ponding with  its  commencement  on  the  left.  The  divided  ends  of  the  right 
mcial  artery,  (like  the  left,)  each  required  a  ligature. 

The  upper  flap  was  dissected  rapidly  from  the  tumour,  and  held  up  in  the 
usual  way  DV  an  assistant.  The  lower  flap  was  in  a  like  manner  dissected  off 
and  turned  down.  This  was  somewhat  tedious,  in  consequence  of  the  thinness 
of  die  skin,  and  its  close  adherence  to  the  diseased  mass.  The  posterior  fimg 
of  the  second  molar  on  the  left  (its  crown  being  decayed,)  was  extracted,  to 
mi^e  room  for  the  saw.  I  attempted  to  cut  the  bone  with  a  small,  long,  narrow 
saw,  but  made  such  slow  progress  that  I  laid  it  aside,  and  picked  up  a  very 
strong  pair  of  liston's  bone  forceps,  with  which  I  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
I  then  resorted  to  the  chain-saw,  passinpf  it  around  the  «>ne  in  the  manner 
usually  directed,  by  which  it  was  severed  in  a  few  seconds.  Its  application  on 
the  right  side  was  quite  as  successful,  dividing  the  maxillary  just  anterior  to 
the  third  molar  tooth.  A  strong  double  ligature  was  now  passed  through  the 
frsenum  lingus,  to  prevent  the  spasmodic  retraction  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
operation  was  completed  by  dissecting  the  lingual  muscles  from  their  attachments 
to  the  bone.  The  retraction  of  the  tongue  was  pretty  stronff  at  the  moment  of 
separation ;  though  easily  controlled  by  the  ligature,  whicn  proved  the  safety 
and  utility  of  this  precautionary  measure.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  hemorr- 
hage from  the  nutnent  vessels  of  the  diseased  part ;  but  no  ligature  was  needed. 
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The  operation  lasted  forty  minutes.  From  his  eonstrained  poMtion,  and  loM 
of  blood,  the  patient  was  quite  exhausted.  He  was  loosed  from  his  fetters, 
laid  on  a  bed,  and  took  some  brandy  and  water ;  which  by  the  by,  had  been 
given  to  him  occasionally  durins  the  operation.  The  jvound  was  not  adjusted 
till  reaction  had  been  fully  estamished,  and  the  oozing  of  blood  entirely  checked. 
The  ligatures  of  the  facial  arteries  were  J^ft  hanging  from  their  respective 
places.  The  ligature  of  the  frenum,  and  those  of  the  ranular  arteries,  were  drawn 
through  the  opening  at  its  central  point ;  the  wound  was  closed  by  some  six  or 
.  eight  interrupted  sutures,  and  a  water  dressing  applied.  He  had  taken  sixty 
drops  of  laudanum  previous  to  the  operation,  which  did  not  appear  to  produce 
any  efiect  until  it  was  over,  when  he  seemed  almost  narcotized*  sleepmg  pro- 
foundly the  whole  afternoon  and  all  night.  Mr.  Norris,  one  of  my  stuaents,  sat 
by  his  bedside  the  whole  night,  watchmg  his  tongue,  and  keeping  the  dressings 
constantly  moistened  with  cold  water. 

The  frsuum  linguae  ligature  was  cut  loose  and  drawn  out  on  the  second  day ; 
but  the  dressing  was  not  disturbed  till  the  fourth,  when  I  found  the  wound 
healed  through  its  entire  extent  by  the  "  first  intention,"  except  just  at  the 
points  where  the  ligatures  hung  out.    They  came  away  in  due  time,  and  their 

E>ints  of  exit  at  the  chin  and  on  the  right  side  granulated  directly ;  but  on  the 
ft  there  remained  a  fuhgous  growth  sprouting  up  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding skin,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  did  not  get  well  till  an  exfoliation 
of  bone  was  thrown  off  through  tnis  opening.  On  the  ri^ht  there  was  a  like 
exfoliation,  but  it  was  discharged  by  an  opening  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth. 

For  several  da^s  I  observed,  that  when  he  would  lie  on  one  side,  the  large, 
flabby,  skinny  chin  would  gravitate  to  that  side ;  and  when  he  would  lie  on  bis 
back,  its  own  weight,  assisted  by  the  inspiratory  act,  would  cause  it  to  cave  in, 
as  it  had  no  support  on  the  interior. 

Sam  left  Montgomery  on  the  12th  July,  perfectly  well.  Previous  to  the 
operation,  he  was  never  known  to  laugh  or  even  to  speak  to  any  of  the  other 
patients  in  the  infirmary ;  but  now,  his  mouth  is  almost  always  on  a  broad  grin, 
and  he  is  continually  cracking  jokes  and  playing  pranks  on  his  companions.  I 
have  rarely  ever  seen  a  patient  exhibit  more  real  heartfelt  gratitude  than 
he  does. 

His  mastication  is  very  good,  having  the  third  molar  tooth  left  on  each  side  ; 
but  the  action  of  the  pterygoid  muscles  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  ends  of  the 
bones  inwards,  and  tnus  mastication  is  performed,  not  with  the  crown,  but 
rather  with  the  outer  edge  o(  the  tooth.  This,  I  fear,  will,  by  and  by,  cause 
tiiem  to  become  displac^,  loose,  and  useless. 

The  operation  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  medical 
£^ntlemen,*  and  1  am  under  especial  obligations  to  Drs.  Boluig,  Baldwin, 
Blakey,  Bellanffee  and  Vickers,  for  their  valuable  aid. 

A  review  of  mis  case  presents  to  my  mind  the  following  points  of  interest : 

1st.    It  adds  another  to  the  long  list  of  successful  operations  for  this  disease. 

2d.  It  proves  the  practicability  of  the  operation,  whether  the  patient  is  willing 
or  not. 

3d.  The  chainnBaw  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  division  of  the  bone,  when  it  is 
of  a  heaithy  hardness.    It  is  a  labor,  time  and  pain'Saving  instrumeni. 

4th.  There  is  safely  in  the  fnenum  lingus  ligature. 

6th.  The  water  dressing  is  preferable  to  every  other. 

6tb.  If  any  apology  were  necessary  for  the  length  of  time  (foitf  minutes) 
taken  in  the  performance  of  the  operation,  it  might  readily  be  found  in  the  con- 
strained posture  of  the  patient,  and  consequently  the  mcr^ised  niwency  for  rest, 
which,  acconiing  to  my  experience,  is  all  important  in  any  capitu  operation. 

If  I  had  to  do  this  operation  again,  I  would  not  bring  a  single  ligature  throu^ 
the  wound,  but  would  leave  them  long,  bring  them  out  at  the  angles  of  tne 

*  Ten  medical  students,  and  fifteen  doctors. 
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Mouth,  and  fiuton  them  to  the  cheeks  with  adheflive  plaatw,  thus  allowing  the 
wound  to  heal  up  entiTely  by  the  first  intmtion,  and  aToidiog  the  defonnity  of  a 
(ucatriz  from  cranulation.— American  Journal  Medical  Sconces, 

Rekakk. — ^It  afibrds  us  pleasure  to  record  this  highly  creditable 
achievement  of  a  Southern  si4|geon.  We  see  it  has  been  incorporated 
in  Mott  and  Velpeau's  great  work  on  Operative  Surgery.— Editobs. 


3. — Sfurious  MfiDicnss. — ^We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  a  large  pn^ior- 
tion  of  the  drags  with  which  practitionerB  are  supplied,  and  which  are  dispensed 
by  apothecaries,  are  deficient  in  purity,  either  m>m  imperfect  preparation  or 
adulteration.  The  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal,  in  the  number  for  Septem- 
ber last,  announced  his  intention  of  giving  an  exposi  of  some  startling  facts,  in 
his  possession,  on  this  subject.  It  has  not,  however,  as  yet  appeu^ ;  but  we 
trust  he  has  not  relinquished  his  intention.  The  profession,  generally,  are 
doubtless  not  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  this  imposition  is  carried  on,  and  it  is 
hiffhly  important  that  the  fiu:ts  shoukl  be  known  ooth  bv  the  })rofes8ion  and  the 
public.  The  responsibility  lies  both  with  druggists  and  physicians.  The  for- 
mer may  not  be  coiupetent  to  determine  the  puritv  of  the  articles  which  they 
vend;  and  the  latter  seldom  take  pains  to  do  so.  We  refer  now  particularly  to 
thoee  practitioners  who  dispense  medicines  to  their  patients,  as  is  generally  the 
case  except  in  large  cities.  We  are  sony  to  say,  tlmt  physicians  not  only  omit 
the  dutv  of  close  examination  of  the  quality  of  the  medicines  they  use,  but  some- 
times obtain  those  of  an  inferior  quality,  knowingly,  because  they  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a  cheaper  rate.  We  have  been  told  by  mruggists,  that  they  are  obbeed 
to  keep  articles  of  an  inferior  quality  to  suit  this  c&ss  of  customers.  This 
abominable  practice  cannot  be  reprehended  in  too  severe  terms.  What  ideas 
can  such  persons  have  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  their  obligations  to  their 
patients  7  For  the  honor  of  the  profession,  we  trust  such  instances  are  not 
numerous ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  habitual  faiattention  to  the 
selection  of  medicines  is  quite  common. 

The  importance  of  precise  and  uniform  properties  in  medicinal  substances  is 
too  obvious  to  require  illustration.  Established  principles  of  therapeutics,  and 
the  practical  precepts  of  every  member  of  the  profession,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
are  based  upon  them.  In  proportion  to  their  variableness,  scientific  observations 
and  individual  experience,  involve  incongruities  and  errors.  Doubtless,  it  is  to 
this  source  that  much  of  the  discrepancy  of  facts  appertaining  to  different  medi- 
cal records  and  opinions  is  to  be  attributed.  The  uncertainty  which  attaches  to 
this  point  always  imposes  the  necessity  of  a  conditional  acknowled^ent  of 
deductions  from  the  trial  of  remedies,  if  adequate  testimony  of  the  punty  of  the 
medicines  be  not  at  the  same  time  given.  These  considerations,  the  force  of 
which  is  sufiiciently  apparent,  assuredly  mak^the  subject  one  of  great  moment* 
Our  contemporary  of  the  New  York  Journal  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for 
broaching  it,  and  if  he  will,  prosecute  his  intention  as  announced,  he  will  reiH 
der  a  most  valuable  service  to  the  profession,  to  science  and  to  humanity. 

The  practical  question  comes  up  in  connection  with  these  remarks,  how  can 
the  evils  referred  to  be  remedied  and  effectually  prevented  7  The  observance 
of  greater  caution  on  the  part  of  conscientious  apothecaries  and  physicians  will 
do  much ;  but  this  is  not  all,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  subject  aemands.  Th« 
truth  is,  it  is  a  subject  in  which  legislation  ought  to^terfere,  and  protect  the 
safety  and  interest  of  the  public,  by  establishing  properly  qualified  inspectors  of 
medicines,  and  imposing  hich  penalties  for  veiSfan^  or  dispensing  drugs  whic^ 
have  not  passed  the  ordesU  of  a  thorough  examination.  The  public  see  the 
propriety  of  making  necessary  articles  of  food,  and  even  some  luxuries,  subject 
to  inapection  before  sale ;  but  concerning  medicuoes,  with  regard  to  which  moat 
persoiDB  can  exercise  no  discrimination  whatever,  the  necessity  of  some  legal 
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precaatloDs  has  never  been  recognised.  Are  not  the  dangers  to  which  Um 
public  is  exposed  from  inert  and  Miulteraled  drugs  quite  as  ^eat  as  from  poor 
flour,  pork,  fish  or  tobacco  7  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  an  eflbrt  to  induce 
legislators  to  act  in  this  matter,  for  the  public  weal,  would  be  successful.  We 
should,  perhaps,  be  accused  of  some  sinister  motives — some  scheme  of  mono- 
poly. It  remains,  then,  to  inquire  if  the  PuBfession  cannot  do  something  with- 
out the  aid  of  legislation,  to  correct  the  evils  which  now  exist  It  appears  to 
us,  that  if  this  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  national  convention,  or  by  the  per- 
manent association  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  grow  out  of  this  convention, 
commissioners  might  be  appointed  in  our  larger  cities,  under  whose  supervision 
medicines  should  pass,  and  it  should  be  recommended  to  the  profession  generally 
to  repudiate  all  drugs  which  had  not  received  their  sanction.  This  plan  woukl 
promote  the  interest  both  of  practitioners  and  respectable  druggists,  and  both 
WQuld,  we  conceive,  readily  fall  in  with  it.  The  detailed  provisions  necessary 
to  carry  this  improvement  mto  effect,  we  will  not  now  consider.  Perhaps,  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  successful  operation  which  do  not  occur  to  us. 
We  give  the  idea  as  it  has  suggested  itself,  without  bavins  bestowed  upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject  lenj|[thened  reflection.  Possibly  legislation  might  be 
more  amenable  to  the  public  wel£Eure  than  we  anticipate,  but  here  a  difficulty 
would  arise  in  want  of  co-operation  or  uniformity  in  difbrent  States.  Since 
none  can  doubt  of  the  great  importance  of  the  object,  whatever  may  be  the  way 
in  which  it  can  be  most  readuy  and  efl^tuallv  obtained,  we  trust  some  good 
may  follow  the  effort  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  profession  toward  it 
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Remasks. — ^We  agree  with  the  Editor  of  this  journal,  that  the  subject 
of  spurious  and  adulterated  medicines  is  one  of  vital  importance,  and 
demands  the  most  serious  attention  of  physicians.  This,  we  believe,  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  Southern  country,  which,  by  its  remoteness 
from  the  chief  markets,  the  cupidity  of  apothecaries,  and  the  negligence 
of  physicians,  necessarily  su&rs  most  from  the  use  of  spurious  and 
adulterated  medicines. — ^£ds« 


4. — Case  of  Lodgment  and  Retention  of  a  Foreign  Body  in  a  Bron» 
chusfor  a  space  ofsiecty  years^  with  its  final  expulsion.  (Communicated 
by  RoDMAM  Babtlet,  Student  of  Medicine,  Salisbury,  Conn.) 

The  following  case  being  somewhat  unique  in  its  character,  may,  perhaps, 
be  deemed  of  sufficient  interest  to  find  a  place  in  your  valuable  Journal.  It 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  my  preceptor,  Luther  Ticlmor,  M.  D.,  who  is  ready 
to  vouch  for  the  &cts  here  stsited. 

Richard  Moore,  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  now  aged  sixty-three  yeare,  inherited 
a  good  constitution ;  but  when  three  years  old,  swi^owed  accidentally  a  piece 
of  bone,  which  nearly  suflbcated  him  at  the  time,  and  which,  from  that  day  to 
the  present,  has  produced  a  series  of  phenomena,  which  could  only  be  account- 
ed for,  on  the  supposition  that  the  bone  was  lodged  in  some  portion  of  the  bron- 
chial tree.  For  a  lonff  time  he  was  harrassed  night  and  day  with  a  couffh,  and 
severe  dyspncea,  attended  with  a  rattling,  or  sibilant  ronchus,  foetid  breath,  more 
or  less  pain  deep  in  the  right  side,  about  opposite  the  fifth  or  sixth  rib,  and  mid- 
way between  the  sternum  and  dorsal  vertebrs.  These  symptoms  continued  to 
harass  him  until  nearly  the  age  of  puberty,  when  other  symptoms  appeared,  of 
a  still  more  alarming  nature.  At  this  period,  the  cough  began  to  be  accompa- 
nied with  expectoration  of  purulent  matter,  tmged  with  blood ;  attended  also 
with  marasmus  or  atrophy,  and  other  symptoms  of  confirmed  pulmonary  di^ 
ease.    At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  hemoptysis, 
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which  contiinied,  at  hregnhur  interval,  for  a  seriee  of  yean;  dmiiig  which 
tbne,  his  ffeneral  healtii  and  8treng[th  were  greatly  impaired,  so  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  mnch  exertion,  being,  indeed,  confined  to  the  house  for  more  than 
eight  years.  At  aboat  the  age  of  twenty-«ig^  his  general  heaHfa  began  to 
mend ;  aithongfa  still  troubled  with  cough.  For  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  yean 
he  was  able  to  perform  some  labor,  though  not  withoat  considerable  inconven- 
ience from  the  symptoms  above  mention^!.  In  January,  1844,  for  tiie  first  time 
since  the  third  year  of  his  age,  the  cough  suddenly  left  him,  and  did  not  return 
for  several  months,  when  it  a«ain  be^  suddenly  to  harass  him,  as  before. 
On  the  8th  of  October,  1845,  he  experienced  a  remarkaUy  uneasy  sensation,  of 
a  pricking  nature,  deep  in  the  right  side,  which  excited  violent  coughing,  and 
afier  one  or  two  severe  paroxysms,  he  experienced  a  sensation,  as  if  something 
had  ruptured,  or  given  way.  This  was  instantly  followed  by  the  passage  of 
something  into  the  trachea,  producing  suflbcation,  which  was  forcioly  ejected 
npcm  the  floor,  succeeded  by  the  expectoration  of  purulent  matter,  streaked 
with  blood.  On  examination,  the  foreign  body  turned  out  to  be  a  bone,  nearly 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  one-twelfth  in  thickness,  oblong,  and 
somewhat  triangular  in  form,  smooth  and  convex  upon  one  surfitce,  the  other 
covered  with  sulci  and  protuberances.  It  appeared  that  the  bone  which  he  had 
originally  swallowed,  mim  the  traditionary  accounts  preserved  in  the  family, 
was  a  splinter  of  a  rib  from  which  he  was  sucking  the  meat,  and  it  seemed 
highly  probable,  on  examining  the  piece  ejected,  that  this,  also,  was  cniginally 
a  portion  of  the  same  bone,  as  the  spongy  uunelln  were  still  visible  on  one  side, 
wnile  the  smooth  convex  surfiice  or  the  oth^  was  equaOv  manifest  Now, 
then,  are  we  not  authorized  in  believing  that  this  bone  ^as  lodged  in  one  of  the 
rami  of  the  riefat  bronchus  for  this  lonff  period  of  sixty  yean,  producing  the 
phenomena  which  I  have  briefly  described ;  including  paitiaJ  ulceration,  whence 
proceeded  the  blood,  and  purulent  matter,  &c.  7  Your  opinion  on  tiiis  point 
will  be  gratifying  to  one,  at  least,  of  your  numerous  friends  and  readen. 

8ali£ury,  Conn.  Nov.  16th,  1845. 

[  There  are  numerous  cases  on  record  where  foreign  bodies  have  been  lodg- 
ed in  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes  for  several  yean,  but  we  know  of  no  instance 
where  a  body  of  the  size  of  that  above  described,  has  remained  for  so  long  a 
period  in  a  bronchus,  without  causing  fiUal  disease ;  and  doubt  whether  a  par- 
allel case  can  be  produced. — Ed.] — N.  Y.  Journal  cf  Medicine. 


5. — A  COM  of  Small  Pax  occurringjive  dojft  after  vaccinatiaiU'-^Pr(^ 
gre$B  of  Ike  vaeeme  dieease  arretted  fir  ten  daife. 

Dr.  Alfrbd  C.  Post  related  the  foilowuig  case : 

Doctor  C,  who  had  previously  resided  in  a  small  village  in  Connecticut,  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  New  York  in  August,  1845.  He  had  three  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  eleven  years  of  age,4he  second  seven  yean,  and  the 
third  an  infi&nt  at  the  brMst  The  eldest  child  had  been  successfully  vaccina- 
ted in  infiucv :  the  othen  had  never  been  vaccinated.  During  the  month  of 
September,  the  two  younger  children  were  vaccinated :  the  vaccination  of  the 
innint  was  entirely  unsuccessful :  that  of  the  next  child  was  followed  bv  the 
occurrence  of  a  vesicle,  which  the  &ther  thought  to  be  genuine,  but  which  left 
behind  it  a  small  ulcer,  which  remained  unheeded  three  months. 

On  Friday,  December  5th,  the  in&nt  was  taken  sick  with  fever :  on  Tues- 
day, DecemMT  9&,  a  variolous  eruption  made  its  appearance,  and  soon  became 
confluent  over  aknost  the  whole  body.  On  Tuesday,  December  18th,  the  child 
died. 

On  Tuesday,  December  9th,  the  day  on  which  the  eruption  appeared  upon 
the  in&nt,  the  second  child,  a  gtri  seven  yean  of  age,  was  again  vaccinated. 
The  vaccine  disease  punned  its  regular  course  until  Sunday,  December  14th, 
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when  the  patient  was  attacked  with  fever  and  deliriaoi,  which  omtinaed  until 
We^eeday,  December  17th,  when  the  variolous  eruption  made  its  appearance 
upon  the  backs  of  the  hands.  The  eruption  subsequently  appearea  upon  th« 
chest,  i^CB^  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  was  confluent  upon  the  backs  af 
the  hands  and  feet,  conereut  upon  the  extremities  generally,  and  discrete  upon 
tlie  face  and  trunk.  The  delirmm  gradually  subsided  as  the  eruption  came  out, 
but  a  great  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance  continued  until  the  decline  of 
the  eru|)tion,  so  much  so  that  I  did  not  resanl  the  patient  as  being  out  of  dan* 
ger,  until  the  process  of  desiccation  had  made  considerable  progress.  The 
subsequent  convalescence  was  very  slow,  several  weeks  having  elapsed  before 
she  was  able  to  walk.  The  variolous  eruption  was  regular  in  its  course,  ex« 
cept  that  tCe  pustules  on  their  maturity  were  flatter  than  they  usuallv  are. 
The  desiccation  of  the  pustules  commenced  on  Friday,  December  26tn,  and 
was  consideradily  advanced  on  the  following  days :  on  Sunday,  28th,  it  was 
nearly  complete,  except  upon  the  feet  On  Tuesday,  December  16th,  a  week 
afler  vaccination,  the  vaccine  vesicle  was  normal  in  appearance,  with  the 
exception  that  there  was  a  slight  trace  of  an  areola.  During  the  subsequent 
week,  it  underwent  no  change,  except  that  tliere  was  a  little  increase  of  size 
and  fullness,  and  it  became  opaque,  as  the  variolous  eruption  approached  its 
maturity.  It  was  distinguished  from  the  variolous  pustules  by  lU  large  size, 
and  more  regular  form :  several  small  variolous  pustules  coalesced  with  it  at  it» 
circumference.  On  Thursday,  December  25th,  there  was  a  slight  incrustation  at 
the  central  depression :  there  was  very  little  increase  of  this  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  so  that  there  was  less  tendency  to  desiccation  in  the  vaccine  pustule 
than  in  the  surrounding  variolous  pustules.  On  Sunday,  December  28th,  whes 
the  desiccation  of  the  variolous  pustules  was  almost  complete,  the  vaccine  pus* 
tule  was  found  to  have  broken,  and  to  have  left  behind  it  a  supesficial  alcer. 

The  above  case  presents  several  distinct  points  of  interest  The  most  re- 
markable is  the  manner  in  which  the  progress  of  the  vaccine  disease  was  re- 
tarded by  the  occurrence  of  small-pox.  The  patient  had  been  vaccinated  ^y^ 
days  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  variolous  fever,  and  eight  days  when 
the  eruption  of  sniall-pox  made  its  appearance.  The  eruptive  fever  did  not 
appear  to  affect  the  condition  of  the  vaccine  veside,  except,  perhaps,  in  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  a  distinct  areola.  But  from  the  time  that  the  small-pox 
eruption  made  its  appearance,  the  vaccine  disease  remained  nearly  stationary, 
and  did  not  go  through  its  usual  chan^.  It,  however,  increased  a  little  in 
size,  and  the  fluid  contained  in  the  vesicle  became  opaque,  but  it  retained  the 
distinct  pustular  character  without  desiccation  until  Saturday,  December  27th, 
eighteen  days  afler  the  vaccinatwn,  and  ten  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  variolous  eruption. 

The  second  point  of  kiteiest,  is  the  ftihu^  of  the  vaccine  disease  to  exert 
any  material  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  small-pox.  It  is  probable  that 
the  vaccination  which  had  been  performed  in  September  wae  spurious,  and  that 
it  had  no  modifying  influence  on  the  subsequent  variolous  aflfection.  The  last 
vaccination,  although  it  appeared  to  be  genuine,  had  not  reached  a  sufficiently 
advanced  stage  to  exert  anv  manifest  influence  in  mitigating  the  severit)r  of 
the  small-pox:  It  may  perhaps  have  retarded  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption, 
which  commenced  twenty-four  hours  later  than  it  usually  does.  But  consid- 
ering the  favorable  age  of  the  patient,  the  attack  of  small-pox  was  much  more 
severe  than  in  the  average  of  cases,  and  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  serious  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  as  to  the  result 

Another  interesting  feature  in  the  case,  is  the  fact  that  the  eruption  was  later 
in  its  appearance  upon  the  face,  than  upon  the  upper  extremities,  and  that  it 
remained  more  discrete  upon  the  head  and  trunk  than  upon  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities.  After  the  eruption  appeared  upon  the  face,  I  directed  a  mask  to 
be  worn,  comoosed  of  linen  spread  with  mercurial  ointment,  with  holes  cut  for 
eyes,  nose  and  mouth.  This  had  the  effect  of  arresting  the  development  of 
the  eruption  on  the  parts  which  it  covered,  so  that  it  remained  tlirougliout  in 
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fkb  pajrakr  stage.  This  fact  was  verified  by  Dr.  Bnlkley,  who  saw  the  ^ase 
Abmathe  time  the  eraptkm  had  reached  its  matarity.  I  have  on  other  ocea^ 
MBS  parsoed  a  similar  praetioe,  aad  inth  satisfiictory  vesnks. 

New  York  Jour.  (^  MeHeine. 


6. — JTie  Illinoie  and  Indiana  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. — ^Thisl 
is  a  new  title  adopted  by  one  of  our  old  neighbours,  the  Illinois  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  hitherto  edited  by  J.  V.  Z.  Bcane?,  M.  D. 
In  Uiis  change  D.  Bbainabb,  M.  D.,  Wm.  B.  HsmcK,  M.  D.,  and 
John  Evans,  M.  D.,  hare  become  the  associates  of  the  former  editor ; 
and}  notwithstanding  the  reputable  character  that  the  old  Journal  bore, 
we  predict  that  the  arrangement  will  prove  a  most  advantageous  and 
satisfiuitory  one.  The  reason  of  the  change  of  title  is  explained  in  the 
Mlowing  extract  from  the  editorial  announcement : 

As  a  number  of  our  subscribers,  and  anticipated  contributore  are  residents  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  in  which  there  has,  as  yet,  no  medical  journal  been  issued, 
and  the  services  of  Dr.  John  Evans  having  been  secured  as  co-editor,  we  have 
altered  the  title  of  our  journal,  to  express  the  better  its  more  extended  sphere, 
and  will  hereafter  issue  it  simultaneously  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  Our  labor,  also,  will  be  further  divided  by  the  association  oi  four  co- 
editon,  as  seen  by  our  title  pa^.  By  this  division  of  labor  we  hope  to  iraprove 
the  Journal  in  spirit  and  practical  value. — J.  V.  Z.  B.  i 


7. — The  Credit  System  in  Medical  Schools. 

[  The  following  remarks  on  this  subject,  from  the  Western  LanceUQl^Yt 
1846),  are  wholly  just,  and  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  Transylvania  School 
has  determined  to  abolish  the  credit  system,  and  unite  in  the  hope  that  the 
schools  will  follow  the  example.] 

We  are  fully  satisfied  that  an  influence  extremely  detrimental  to  the  profes* 
aion  has  grown  out  of  the  custom  of  granting  credit  in  medical  schools.  The 
obfect  in  adopting  this  course  is,  to  secure  a  uurge  class,  perhaps  for  the  purpose 
of  out-namberinjD;  a  rival  school ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  all  who  present 
themselves,  whoUy  irrespective  of  merit  or  qualifications,  are  dulv  enrolled  as. 
medical  students,  and  their  names  go  out  to  the  world,  swelling  the  catalogue 
of  some  highly  flourishing  school.  The  success  of  such  pupils  operates  as  an 
incentive  to  others  to  engage  in  the  study,  seeing  that  it  is  so  cheap ;  and  many 
a  one  who  either  has  no  occupation,  or  who  may  be  too  indolent  to  follow  a 
mechanical  pursuit,  forthwith  dofls  his  humbler  business,  and  unites  in  swelling 
tbe  iBsculapian  throng.  In  this  way  the  profession  becomes  thronged  with 
practitioners  of  every  grade,  and  all  parties,  even  those  favored  with  the  mtu* 
itv  are  ultimately  injured.  It  is  true  soma  meritorious  men  will  be  found  una- 
ble to  pay ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  pu- 
es  into  medical  schools  is  not  only  an  act  of  injustice  to  those  who  do  jiiy, 
t  also  tends  directly  to  demde  the  profession.  We  are  gratified,  therefore, 
to  state,  that  Transylvania  Medieal  School  has  determined,  by  formal  resolution, 
to  abolish,  entirely,  the  credit  system :  and  these  resolutions  will  be  striclly  ad* 
her^d  to.  We  hope  all  other  schools  will  manifost  a  similar  re^rd  for  toe  in^ 
teresis  of  the  profession,  and  follow  an  example  so  worthy  of  imitation. 

Med.  News  and  Library, 

In  this  hope  we  fully  concur.  The  course  adopted  by  some  schools 
in  this  country  is  not  only  undignified^but  highly  injurious  to  the  profes- 
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aion;  and  must  idtiiiiatelj  lead  to  tlieir  own  diigraoe  and  down&U*  In 
order  to  swell  their  numbers,  lor  of  numbers  is  tlieir  only  boast*  the  j 
will  take  any  who  oifer*  Tbe  great  misfiNrtune,  too,  is  that  peeuniary 
deficiency  is  often  not  the  most  serious  one  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
these  aspirants,  in  their  attempts  to  obtain  admission  into  schools  where 
less  importance  is  attached  to  numbers.  We  have  known  ignorant  me- 
chanics,  who  could  with  difficulty  write  their  own  names,  to  turn  steam 
doctors ;  and,  after  spending  their  hard-earned  pittance,  in  endeavoruig 
to  carry  out  the  triclu  of  fraud  and  ignorance,  they  detennined  to  obtain 
a  backer  in  some  medical  school.  This  they  may  do, ''  without  moiiey« 
and  without  price,"  and  we  may  add,  without  labor,  study,  or  any  other 
qualification :  it  is  enough  that  they  have  honored  the  learned  professors 
with  ^e  light  of  Uieir  countenances.  They  are  even  offered  advan- 
tages over  the  better  class  of  students ;  for  they  have  only  to  apply  to 
the  Dean,  who  registers  them  as  Mr.  — — ,  of  ,  Practitioner ; 

and,  after  four  months  of  attenidance,  he  goes  forth,  without  fidl,  to  come 
out  under  new  colors.  In  this  way  our  oountiy  is  now  being  flooded 
with  men,  whose  only  title  to  respectability  of  any  kind  is  in  the  parch- 
ment issued  by  schools  which  are  certainly  jeopardizing  their  own 
daiffis  to  the  respect  of  the  profession  generdJy. — ^£ds. 

r^—— ^— — ■— — '■■^^^■^— ■— ^^— gggggg 
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HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY. 

The  unusual  wetness  of  the  season,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  af. 
forded  a  wide  field  for  the  usual  calamitous  forebodings  in  which  the 
M  MahiiatUs  annually  luxuriate.  Each  spring  has  its  harvest  of  predic- 
tions :  if  the  preceding  winter  has  been  unusually  cold,  a  terrible  epi* 
demic  of  yellow  fover  invariably  foUows  :  if  the  winter  has  been  warm, 
another  set  raises  the  cry  that  Uie  cold  has  not  been  sufficient  to  kill  the 
seeds  of  the  preceding  year's  epidemic,  and  we  shall  soon  have  it  again. 
If  the  spring  is  wet,  the  swamps  are  filled  vrith  water,  which  forms  stag- 
nant fens  to  evaporate,  as  soon  as  the  heats  of  summer  commence, 
spreadinff  miasmata  and  pestilence  around ;  if  dry,  a  great  quantitv  of 
mud,  anddecaving  matter  is  exposed  through  the  summer,  from  which 
arise  putrid  exhalations,  and  all  manner  of  intolerable  things.  Whether 
warm,  or  cold,  thunder,  or  no  thunder,  we  are  sure  of  the  same  train  of 
woes ;  but  above  all  the  harbingers  of  approaching  disasters,  flies  and 
mosquitoes,  are  regarded  by  our  sages  as  the  most  in&Uible. 
^  Now,  we  are  most  anxious  to  guard  against  the  imputation  of  credo- 
lity ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  candor  compels  us  to  admit  that,  as  yet,  un- 
fortunately, these  ealamiUms  predictions  sometimes  prove  true.  We 
hope  the  time  will  come  when  these  prophecies  will  no  longer  meet  with 
even  an  occasional  fiilfilment 

The  unusual  quantity  of  rain  that  has  fidlen  here  in  the  last  three  or 
four  months,  has  had  less  influence  upon  the  health  of  the  city  than 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  from  the  prolonged  prevalence  of  humid 
weather  at  this  season.    The  wily  indication  of  any  influence  exettod  , 
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by  tikis  wesdier,  is  in  tke  iiMsreased  mmiber  of  cases  of  dyssAtery,  aad 
otker  derani^eroents  o^  the  bowels.  Some  of  theoases of  diarrbosa  as* 
sume  a  serious  charactert  and  aie  aocompanied  with  a  state  o&  conges^ 
tion,  and  prostration ;  sometimes  with  severe  cramps.  These  cases, 
coupled  with  the  circumstance  that  the  Asiatic  cholera  is  reported  to  have 
again  reached  Russia,  in  its  western  progress,  create  an  impression  that 
a  state  of  predisposition  exists  which  is  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of 
an  epidemic  of  that  dreaded  pestilence.  We  cannot  adroit  the  truth  of 
this  view.  The  cholera  may,  indeed,  visit  us  again ;  but  the  present 
prevalence  of  complaints  of  this  nature  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but 
must  be  attributed  to  the  long  prevalence  of  a  humid  state  of  the  air, 
which  by  diminishing  cutaneous  transpiration,  augments  the  activity  of 
the  internal  exhalent  sur&ces. 

Intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  have  not  prevailed  to  so  great  an  ex* 
tent  as  usual  this  season,  up  to  date.  There  have  been  some  cases  of  a 
^hoid  nature,  with  catarrhal  symptoms,  which  yield  readily  to  treat- 
ment. These  cases  are  probably  due  to  the  same  cause  that  predisposed 
to  the  bowel  affection. 

In  other  respects  the  health  of  the  city  is  much  the  same  as  it  usually 
is  at  this  season ;  the  same  prevalence  of  measles,  with  a  few  cases  c/[ 
scarlet  fever,  all  <^  a  mild  type.  We  have  enjoyed  an  unusual  exemp- 
tion from  small-pox,  while  it  has  prevailed  to  so  great  an  extent  in  some 
of  the  other  American  cities. 


HEALTH  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Over  a  great  portion  of  the  South  and  South-west  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  onusual  prevalence  of  rainy  and  humid  weather,  which,  in  the 
spring  is  almost  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  a  preponderance  of  bowel 
aflections.  This  predisposition  has  been  remartced  by  physicians  whom 
we  have  met  here  from  many  parts  of  this  and  the  adjoining  States^ 
With  this  exception,  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  country  seems  to  be 
unusually  good.  We  subjoin  the  feUowing  extracts  from  our  corres- 
pondents: 

Nashville,  June  2d,  1846. 
ilfesirs.  EdUoTM :— Since  my  last  letter,  there  has  nothing  unusual 
occurred  in  the  range  of  my  observation,  in  our  profession,  except  some 
individual  cases.  Our  community  has  not  suffered  from  sickness  to  any 
extent,  until  within  the  last  ten  (faiys,  when  diarrhcea  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  is  even  now  prevailing  to  considerable  extent  The  cases 
present  nothing  unusual,  and  are  generally  mild.  This  is  with  us,  com- 
monly, a  heal&y  season  of  the  year :  a  middle  ground  between  the 
spring  and  summer  diseases. 

HvirrsviLLS,  April  28d,  1846. 

**  The  country  and  town  have  been  more  healthy  than  usual.     We 

have  had  fewer  cases  <^  pneumonia  during  the  winter  and  spring,  than 

fbr  many  years.    Rheumatism  has  been  more  prevalent  than  I  r^iollect 

to  have  seen  it    I  have  treated  several  cases  successfully,  with  large 
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doses  of  quinine ;  15  grs.  morning  and  evening,  \nth  occasional  doses 
of  calomel  and  opium.  The  quinine  appeared  to  control  the  disease,  bj 
its  action  on  the  nervous  system,  veiy  eflfectually." 

Cambridgb,  Ala.,  June  2d,  1846. 

April  and  May  are  the  healthiest  months  we  have  in  Alabama.  We 
have  had  very  few  diseases  in  the  country  this  spring.  A  few  cases  of 
scarlatina,  of  a  mild  character,  have  fidlen  under  my  observation* 
Measles,  with  typhoid  pneumonia  following  the  desquamation,  has  pre- 
vailed upon  one  plantation  in  my  neighborhood.  There  were  out  of  My 
cases,  six  or  seven  with  well  marked  typhoid  fever.  One  death  resulted 
from  neglect,  and  want  of  proper  treatment. 

I  have  met  one  case  of  trismus  nascentium,  at  the  sixth  day  since  Dr. 
Simms'  paper  was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sci* 
ences*  I  found  the  child  upon  its  back,  '*  tdik  the  occiput  shooed  tn," 
spasm  occurring  upon  the  slightest  noise  or  touch.  It  was  in  articulo. 
I  left  it  dying.  I  called  too  late  in  the  afternoon  to  make  a  post  mortem. 
I  am  persuaded  that  Dr.  S.  has  taken  a  correct  view  of  the  pathology  of 
this  disease.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  recover ;  and  I  have  never  seen 
a  white  child  sufier  with  the  disease.  This  fact  is  strongly  conx>boTa« 
tive  of  Dr.  S.'s  views.     It  is  a  very  common  disease  with  the  negroes. 

Tkinity,  La.,  May  15th,  1846. 

*'  My  locality  for  observing  the  diseases  of  the  "swamps*'  is  one  of  the 
best :  including  the  neighborhoods  of  Tensas,  Ouachita,  Little  and  Black 
Rivers,  situated  thirty  miles  distant,  little  south  of  west  from  Natchez. 

The  season,  up  to  the  present  period,  has  been  uncommonly  healthy; 
very  remarkable  exemption  from  intermittents,  of  ague  and  fever,  so  pe- 
culiar to  the  low  lands. 

During  the  months  of  February  and  March,  we  had  some  few  cases 
of  pneumonia  and  pleuro-pneumonia — ^very  few  cases  of  pleuritis.  Du- 
ring the  last  month,  we  had  much  infentile  gastro-intestinal  disorders, 
accompanied  with  convulsions,  etc.,  among  children. 

The  weather  has  been  very  changeable— much  cold  and  moistive. 
I  have  resided  here  since  1840,  and  do  not  recollect  so  healthy  a  spring ; 
although  we  have  so  much  rain,  wind,  and  cold  mornings  and  evenings. 

In  surgery  I  have  had  some  little  practice.  On  the  30th  of  January, 
I  performed  the  double  flap  operation,  for  disarticulation  of  the  humerus 
at  the  shoulder-joint,  successfully.  Injury  occasioned  by  gun-shot  wound. 
May  12th,  reduced  a  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint — subject,  young  negro 
belonging  to  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Rice  Ballard.  There  was  something 
strange  in  the  displacement.  The  head  of  the  bone  was  thrown  upwai^ 
and  inward — ^the  foot  everted — the  limb  vras  shortened  ftilly  two  and  a 
quarter  inches.  By  the  assistance  of  three  stout  men,  it  was  retnmed 
into  the  acetabulum,  wi(h  a  very  loud  snap.  I  then  applied  the  deal- 
board  recommended  by  Listen,  for  fractures.  l%e  displacement  had  ex- 
isted for  upwards  of  a  month.    Our  rivers  are  high,  and  the  swamps  full." 

La  Babita,  (Mexico,)  June  10th,  1846. 
GEmrLEMEN : — It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  advise  you  of  the  na- 
ture and  type  of  diseases  which  attack  the  volunteers  from  our  gallant 
State.     At  Point  Isabel,  where  we  encamped  four  or  hve  days,  the  sol- 
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diers  suffered  severely  witk  bowel  affections ;  chiefly  serous  diarrhoea, 
some  assuxned  a  dysoDteric  form.  This  was  evidently  due  to  the  bad  wa- 
ter, which,  to  my  taste,  (ibr  upon  this  alone  I  had  to  rely,)  contained  ft  ^ 
laiige  per  cent  of  glaubers  salts  and  common  muriate  of  soda.  Th« 
ordinary  astringents  combined  with  anodynes  sufiicod  to  check, the  di8« 
charges,  yet  the  cause  continuing  in  full  force,  they  speedily  reUimed 
with  more  obstinacy  than  before.  During  our  stay  at  the  Point,  a  stiff 
breeze  from  the  Gulf^  swept  over  the  encampment ;  oflen  strong  enough 
to  lift  from  the  earth  a  small  fine  sand  which  filled  the  eyes  and  excited 
considerable  irritation  in  that  oi^an ;  besides  a  quantity  of  it  became 
mixed  with  our  food  and  drink ;  and  this  doubtless  added  to  the  irrita- 
ting effects  of  the  water.  At  the  end  of  the  4th  day,  we  removed  our 
quarters  to  the  Island  Brasos  Santiago  where  more  serious  difficulties 
and  obstinate  affections  awaited  us.  It  may  be  premised  that  this 
Island  is  nothing  but  a  barren  sand  bank,  covered  with  a  sparse  growth 
of  tough  sea-grass,  peculiar  to  such  situations.  By  excavating  the  sand  to 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  sinking  small  barrels  in  the  sand, 
an  abundance  of  water  as  clear  as  eiystall  rose  and  filled  the  barrels  ; 
and  this  supplied  two  regiments.  But  in  addition  to  a  slight  brackish^ 
ness,  it  possessed  a  taste  and  a  smell,  which,  tq  me,  were  peculiarly 
nauseous.  When  put  in  vessels  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours, 
it  seemed  to  enter  into  putrefaction,  and  emitted  a  very  disagreeable 
odor.  Such  was  the  water  wo  were  compelled  to  use  fbr  six  or  eight 
days.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  a^cted  almost  every  man. 
The  diarrhea  which  had  afflicted  us  at  the  Point,  suddenly  assumed 
dysenteric  symptoms,  in  many  cases  attended  with  griping,  tormenting 
tenesmus,  and  frequent  bloody  discharges,  wMch  were  difficult  to  con* 
trol  in  some  casea^-very  little  fever,  or  excitement  of  the  circulation 
accompanied  these  symptoms;  and  consklering  their  severity  and  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun,  moderated  however  by  the  sea-breeze,  was  not 
a  little  singular.  All  who  escaped  the  dysentery,  as  well  as  those  who 
sufiered  from  it,  complaiaed  of  the  Hack  appccBiance  of  their  evacua<« 
tions.  This  fact  was  the  subject  of  common  obsert^ation.  During  our 
stay  on  Brasos  Island,  we  were  visited  by  a  thunder  storm  which  pros- 
trated our  tents,  and  the  rain  which  followed  it,  drenched  us  to  the  skin# 
Afler  this,  I  found  the  sick,  sicker ;  and  those  who  had  remained  healthy 
up  to  that  time,  now  began  to  compUun.  A  peculiar  symptom — a  con- 
stant  uneasiness  and  pain,  befiwe  and  afler  the  evacuation,  in  the  rec- 
tum,  attended  one  half  of  tlie  cases.  It  was  that  kind  of  sensation^ 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a  rough  foreign  body  in  the  rectum.  We 
speak  on  this  point  from  personal  experience.  This  symptom  was  99 
severe,  that  a  partial  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  took  place  in  some  casesr 
The  treatment  adopted,  was  such  as  is  used  in  these  cases,  and  it  sue* 
ceeded.  We  began  with  the  mildest  laxatives  in  some  cases,  and  fol^ 
lowed  it  up  with  small  doses  of  cal.  et  opii,  vel,  morpfa.  and  quinine 
when  the  subject  was  much  reduced.  The  latter  combination  answered 
the  purpose  most  admirably.  In  some  instances,  we  began  with  opiates, 
without  premising  the  use  of  laxatives.  The  diet  was  regulated  when 
this  was  posible.  All  recovered.  Since  we  reached  this  place,  the 
obstinate  cases  have  yielded.     In  haste,  yours.  A.  H. 
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St.  Maxt's,  16th  June,  1646. 
Messrs.  Editors : — Since  our  spring  diseases  subsided  we  have  had 
but  little  sickness.  I  have  seen  but  few  cases  of  fever,  and  those  were 
rather  of  a  mild  remittent  than  of  an  intermittent  character,  which  lat- 
ter \s  our  usual  form  of  fever  at  this  season.  But  our  sickly  season  has 
not  arrived  yet.     In  a  month  or  two  ^  nous  verrons." 

WooBvzLLB,  Miss.,  15th  June,  1846. 

Messrs,  Ediiars : — ^TheVe  is  no  sickness  at  this  time.  The  spring 
has  been  unusually  wet  and  rainy.  The  crops  are  much  damaged  by 
the  continued  heavy  showers  ;  fears  are  entertained  that  the  products 
of  our  farms  will  be  quite  short 

I  have  no  data  as  to  the  winds  or  temperature. 


HOSPITAL    REPORT. 


NEW   ORLEANS   CHARITY   HOSPITAL. 

MtnUhly  Report  for  AprU  and  Ma^. 

MAIN  BUILDniO. 

Aj^rtl-nAdmilted:  Males,  409;  Females,  86. 

Discharged :  Males,  397 ;  Females,  72. 
Died :  Males,  29 ;  Females,  6. 
Remaining  on  the  Ist  of  May,  328 

jM<^^-Admitted :  Males,  433 ;  Females,  97. 
Discharged :  Males,  372 ;  Females,  96. 
Died:  Males, 47;  Females,  14. 
Remaining  on  the  1st  of  June,  327. 

INSAHB  DEPARTMBHT. 

i4|yra— Admitted :  Males  33 ;  Females,  19. 
Discharsed:  Males,  27 ;  Females,  7. 
Died:  Males,  1 ;  Females,  1. 
Remaining  on  the  Ist  of  May,  82. 

May — ^Admitted :  Males,  27 ;  Females,  15. 
Dischamd :  Males,  80 ;  Females,  13. 
Died :  Males,  1 ;  Females,  1. 
Remaining  on  the  let  of  Jmie,  78. 

We  have  no  special  reports  from  either  the   Surgical  or  Medical 
Wards. — Eds, 
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By  D.  T.  LILLIE,  at  thb  City  or  Nsw  Oblbam. 
LftUtude,  39  dog.  57  min. ;    Longitodo,  9  d«f .  07  min.  wart  of  Greenwich. 
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Remarks. — ^The  Thermometer  used  for  these  observations  is  not  attached  to 
the  Barometer,  but  is  a  self-registering  one,  and  is  placed  in  a  £ur  exposure. 
Regular  hours  of  observation,  8  a.m.,  2p.m.  and  8  p.m. 

The  Barometer  is  located  at  an  elevation  of  19  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  is  suspended  clear  of  the  wall  of  the  building. 

The  Rain  Guage  is  graduated  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and  the 
receiver  is  elevat^  40  feet  from  the  ground.* 

We  had  heavy  showers  of  rain,  on  each  of  the  12  consecutive  days  proceed- 
ing the  10th  of  June. 


ERRATUM. 

Page  79,  Hne  13  from  bottom,  {or  factious  nwA  factitious, 
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TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Oar  esteemed  cotemporaries  will  please  excuse  our  omissioii  to  notice  in  this 
number  their  varied  and  interestin|r  contents.    It  will  not  be  so  again. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  Drs.  Lopez,  of  Mobile,  Nailor,  of 
Miss.,  uid  E.  Hughes,  of  Trinity,  La. 

In  our  meiA  number,  Dr.  Wedderbum  will  give  a  new  view  of  the  position 
of  the  Epigastric  Artery,  and  its  agency  in  determining  the  position  of  the  in* 
temal  inguinal  ring. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  postpone  several  reviews  and  bibliographical 
notices  to  our  next  number. 

The  following  pamphlets  have  been  received,  viz : 

1.  Some  observalions  an  the  Ethnography  and  Archaology  cfthe  American 
Aborigines,    By  Samuel  George  Morton,  M.  D. 

2.  Bxjierimental  Researches  on  the  Post-mortem  contractility  ofihe  muscles^ 
vnth  cbservaiions  on  the  Reflex  Theory,    By  Bbkhet  Dowler,  M.  D. 

3.  A  Practical  Treatise  an  (he  art  of  preserving  the  Teelh^  <fc.,  <fc.  By  A. 
L.  Plough,  Dental  Surgeon. 

We  have  had  access  to  the  latest  Foreign  Medical  Journals. 

The  following  American  Journals  have  been  received  regularly  hi  exchange : 

American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences.    (July.) 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.     (July.) 

Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.     (July  and  August.) 

Western  Lancet  and  M^ical  Library.     (Jufy  and  August.) 

Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.     (July  and  August) 

Buffido  Medical  Journal  and  Monthly  Review.     (July  and  August.) 

St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surj^cal  Journal.     (July  and  August.) 

Missouri  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.     (July  and  August.) 

Illiilois  and  Indiana  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.     (July  and  Augsst.) 

New  York  Journal  of  Medicine.    (July.) 

New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.    (July  and  August.) 

Medical  Examiner.     (July  and  Augiist.) 

Bulletin  of  Medical  Science.    (July  and  August.) 

Medical  News  and  Library.    (July  and  Augnst) 

Southern  Journal  of  Medical  and  Pharmacy.     (July.) 

Southern  Medical  and  Saigkal  Journal.     (July  and  August. ) 

British  American  Journal  of  Med.  and  Physical  Science,  (July  and  August) 


ID*  The  BuQeiin  of  Medical  Science  for  August,  which  has  just  reached  us, 
contains  some  bitter  oomolakita  against  us,  for  expressions  utters!  in  the 
Review  Part  of  our  Journal  for  May  last.  We  have  neither  tine  nor  room  to 
notice  the  Editor's  remarks  at  present. 
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I. — Remarks  on  Gastrotomy.  By  John  P.  Ford,  of  NashTille, 
Tenn.  ^Read  belbre  the  Tennessee  State  Medical  Society,  and  or- 
dered to  be  published.) 

I  do  not  so  much  expect  to  present  new  ideas  on  this  subject  as  to 
collect,  and  perchance  arrange  those  which  are  scattered  through  the 
pages  of  surgical  writers.  The  importance  of  the  operation  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  mind  of  every  medical  man,  on  account  of  the  di€i» 
culty  which  often  meets  us  in  our  efibrts  at  diagnosis  as  well  as  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  those  affections  which  we  may  think  require  its 
adoption,  and  the  capital  character  of  the  operation  itsel£  There  are 
many  afiectioos  which  have,  by  common  consent,  been  denominated 
opprobria  medieorum ;  and  if  any  efibrts  on  our  part  can  tend  to  reduce 
the  number  of  them  or  in  any  way  lessen  the  certainty  of  their  charac- 
ter, they  will  be  well  applied.  The  consciousness  of  having  nuUgated 
human  suffering  and  prolonged  human  life,  is  the  fullest  and  meet 
grateful  reward  incident  to  the  practice  of  our  profession. 

The  operation  of  gastrotomy  for  the  delivery  of  the  festus  from  the 
mother's  womb*  when  from  any  cause  the  effect  cannot  be  produced 
through  the  natural  passage,  is,  according  to  the  generally  received  opin- 
ion, of  ancient  origin.  That  it  is  often  successful  is  abundantly  attested 
by  the  numerously  recorded  cases  scattered  along  the  history  of  suiigeiy, 
and  pailiculariy  in  our  medical  periodicals  of  late  years.  Dr.  Churchill' 
has  collected  the  number  of  cassarean  ^^rations,  and  finds  400  cases 
in  which  228  mothers  were  saved. 

Another  class  of  diseases  often  calls  for  this  operatisn,  much  more 
commonly  than  the  first  mentioned,  and  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
parts  imfidicated,  is  much  more  successfully  treated — ibr  while  in  the  C9- 
sarian  section,  not  only  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  penetrated  by  the 
knife,  but  the  no  less  important  organ  (the  uterus  also);  in  hernia  our 
incisioB  only  reaches  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  not  ordinarily 
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afflicting  injurj  on  other  important  viscera.  Yet  in  some  instances, 
even  here,  the  intestinal  tube  does  not  escape  the  surgeon's  cut,  and 
success  stands  ready  to  crown  his  efforts. 

In  this,  as  well  as  the  former  class  of  affections,  the  operation  is  only 
mentioned  to  show,  that  gastrotomy  may  be  performed  in  numberless 
instances,  without  being  necessarily  fatal.  And  we  may  not  reasonably 
say,  that  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia,  is  not  in  the  full  sense 
gastrotomy.  To  all  practical  intents,  it  is*  the  same  with  that  operation 
properly  called  gastrotomy. 

In  the  one  as  welf  as  the  other,  the  incision  is  made  through  the  skin, 
the  cellular  substance,  the  muscles,  and  peritoneum  down  to  the  intes- 
tines. The  best  authorities  as  well  as  our  own  observations,  prove  that 
the  operation  for  strangulated  .hernia,  if  properly  performed,  and  per- 
formed sufficiently  early,  is  one  of  comparatively  little  danger. 

It  is  an  opinion  supported  by  ancient  and  somewhat  modern  authority 
in  surgery,  that  in  all  operations  involving  the  parieties  of  the  abdomen, 
peritonial  inflammation  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  other  conse- 
quence. But  it  has  been  left  to  recent  investigation  to  establish  the  fiict, 
that  such  fears  have  been  by  our  surgical  fathers  greatly  overrated. 
Travers,  many .  years  ago,  and  lately  Dr.  Gross,  have  proved  by  their 
experiments,  that  if  the  wounds  of  the  intestines  were  properly  attended 
to,  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  was  not  regarded  as  of  very  serious 
importance — if  escape  of  foecal  matter  was  prevented,  peritonitis  rarely 
supervened  to  a  dangerous  extent— while  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
wounds  of  any  important  organs  of  our  system  are  accompanied  by 
danger  to  the  sufierer ;  the  idea  I  would  advance  is,  that  peritoneal 
inflammation  does  not  now  stand  pre-eminently  and  necessarily  fatal  in 
wounds  of  the  abdomen,  whether  inflicted  extensively  by  accident  or 
made  more  neatly  and  sparingly  by  the  surgeon's  knife. 

The  diseases  to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Society,  as 
justifying  and  even  sometimes  loudly  demanding  the  operation  of  gas- 
trotomy for  their  relief,  belong  to  that  class  which  may  be  denominated 
obstructions  of  the  intestinal  tube  from  mechanical  causes.  All  along 
the  track  of  medical  record,  for  a  long  time  back,  may  be  found  here 
and  there  an  isolated  instance  of  daring  surgery,  which  has  tended  to 
relieve  the  patients  in  some  cases  or  to  establish  in  my  estimation,  the 
practicability  and  justifiableness  of  such  an  operation,  in  later  days  ; 
especially  since,  by  a  careful  collection  of  facts,  we  may  better  under- 
stand the  value  of  the  operation  and  its  modified  application  to  the 
various  aflfections  which  we  may  be  called  to  treat. 

Invagination  of  the  bowels  is  an  aflection  of  exceeding  interest  to  the 
medical  profession.  However  much  medical  science  has  advanced  to- 
wards perfection  in  early  days,  to  the  present  time,  on  many  pointo,  this 
disease,  then  as  now,  has  been  looked  on  generally  in  the  light  of  a  filial 
one.  Dr.  Bigelow  says,  '*  internal  strangulation,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  is  a  fiital  disease,  except  in  rare  instances,  in  which  a  sponta- 
neous restoration  of  the  parts,  under  favorable  circumstances,  may  have 
taken  p!ace."  Dr.  Dunglison  says,  in  speaking  df  intussusception, 
the  only  hope  we  can  have  is,  that  the  invaginated  poftion  may  be 
thrown  ofT,  and  a  cure  thus  obtained ;  although  such  a  result,  it  most 
be  admitted.  Is  extremely  rare.     Heberdon  says,  in  such  cases  [^y«i- 


okas  should  try  to  disarm  death  of  some  of  ks  terrors ;  and  if  they  can* 
not  make  him  quit  his  prey,  thejmay  still  prevail  to  have  life  taken  away 
in  the  most  merciful  manner.  Alluding  to  the  administration  of  opium 
as  the  only  means  of  soothing  the  pangs  of  death,  Parr  expresses  the 
same  opinion ;  and  in  &ct,  it  is  the  tone  of  almost  all  vrriters  on  the 
subject,  that  the  disease  is  necessarily  fatal  unless  puigalives  relieve* - 
There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  remark,  as  I  shall  show  presently. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  in  the  present  inquiry  to  ascertain,  if  possible* 
the  condition  of  the  parts  involving  such  serious  consequences  as  we 
see  in  this  affection.  The  symptoms  of  invagination  are  pain  in  the 
bowels,  costiveness  without  fever  and  without  tenderness,  at  first; 
often  an  elongated  tumour  may  be  felt  in  some  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  as 
the  case  advances  there  appear  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  abdomen,  and  soon  covaA  on  those  afarming  symptoms* 
such  as  small  rapid  pulse,  distress  of  countenance,  difficulty  of  respira* 
tion,  vomiting  of  stercoraceous  matter,  cold  tremulous  extremities,  cool 
skin  bathed  in  clammy  sweat,  which  becoming  more  violent,  loudly 
proclaim  to  the  physician  that  death  is  at  hand.  From  the  discovery, 
that  gangrene  has  often  affected  the  bowels  in  intussusception,  it  was 
readily  supposed  that  that  was  the  cause  of  death ;  and  were  the  fact  of  its 
presence  universally  established,  it  would  certainly  tend  greatly  to  lessen 
the  chance  of  successful  treatment  by  an  operation.  But  it  can  be 
shown,  I  think,  that  such  is  not  always  the  case ;  and  when  that  con* 
dition  of  the  bowels  does  exist,  it  is  only  incidental.  The  autopsy  o£Mr. 
"  Legare,  late  Attorney-General,  showeid  the  abdomen  greatly  distended, 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  large  intestine  in  such  a  state  of  distension  thai 
its  external  circumference  was  in  one  place  15  inches.  It  had  a  dusky 
green  color  as  if  from  commencing  gangrene,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no 
soflening  nor  diminution  of  its  natural  polish." 

Lawrence  in  his  work  on  Rupture  says,  ^  above  the  obstructed  part  the 
bowel  is  found  afler  death  inflamed  and  greatly  distended— >fn>m  the  con* 
tracted  part  downward  the  bowel  is  smaller  than  usual,  and  not  inflamed.'* 
Mr.  Stephens,  in  a  work  on  Hernia,  published  in  London,  in  1829,  gives 
the  history  of  a  case  in  which,  on  post-mortem  examination,  the  bowel 
was  found  doubled  on  itself,  so  as  tu  obstruct  peristaltic  action  and  the 
passage  of  its  contents ;  yet  there  was  no  stricture  nor  inflammatton  of 
the  bowel  or  peritoneum. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  says,  "  the  symptoms  depend  on  the  obstniction  to 
the  descent  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  not  on  the  state  of  the 
intestines  of  the  sac,"  (speaking  of  Hernia),  and  says,  ^  it  is  shown  by 
dissection,  that  distension  and  the  consequent  excitement  of  the  muscular 
coat  produce  those  very  symptoms  which  attend  strangulated  hernia ; 
consequently  all  the  symptoms  will  be  rendered  milder,  and  the  life  pro- 
longed, by  the  ease  with  which  the  stomach  ejects  its  surcharge.  By 
the  inverted  action,  and  vomiting  of  stercoraceous  matter,  the  distended 
canal  is  in  a  certain  measure  relieved. 

It  is  within  the  recollection  of  several  members  of  this  Society,  that 
such  was  pre-eminently  the  case  with  a  patient,  attended  by  my  col- 
league. Dr.  Winston,  Mr.  Craig's  negro  girl,  of  this  neighborhood-^it 
was  a  case  of  obstinate  obstruction,  in  which  all  the  symptoms  advanced 
to  the  last  stage  of  distress  and  danger— stercoraceous  matter  wa« 
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vonited  freety,  and  at  every  discharge,  which  was  exceedbglj  cofHoiMi 
the  patient  expressed  herself  greatly  relieved.  No  doubt,  the  free 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  above  the  obstructed  point  was  one  cf  the  chief 
means  of  her  ultimate  recovery. 

The  details  of  the  case  I  have  not  at  hand,  nor  would  thev  be  of 
unusual  interest,  except  to  illustrate  this  point.  A  case  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  my  firiend,  Dr.  R.  C.  K.  Martin,  which  was  shown  on  dissec* 
tion  to  be  a  complete  obstruction,  by  the  passage  of  a  knockle  of  the 
ilium  through  another  bend  of  the  same  boweL  There  waa  great  dia- 
tension  and  no  gangrene— and  of  such  character,  may  it  be  seen,  is  the 
tsstimony  of  all  who  have  made  post-mortem  examinations  in  this  disease; 
not  in  every  case  of  course,  I  would  be  understood,  but  in  enough  to 
show,  that  although  gangrene  may  exist,  it  is  not  a  neoessaiy  concomi* 
tant  of  diseases  of^  obstruction,  which  even  end  in  death.  It  ^can  be 
easily  conceived,  that  that  amount  of  obstruction  might  exist  which 
would  allow  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  some  extent,  and  still  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels — enough  circulation  going  on 
in  the  parts  to  prevent  gangrene ;  but  still  enough  of  pressure  and  dis- 
tension capable  of  bringing  about  those  symptoms  of  which  we  speak, 
and  death  itselC 

When  an  obstruction  exists  in  any  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  which 
pre^'ents  the  passage  of  its  contents  beyond  that  point,  and  it  is  of  such  a 
character  as  not  to  cut  off  the  circulation  of  the  obstructing  point  entirely, 
the  consequence  is,  the  accumulation  of  matter  above,  distension  and  a 
corresponding  pressure  of  the  vessels  of  the  neighborhood — this  disten- 
sion and  pressure  produce  the  strange,  perhaps  unaccountable  lesion  of 
the  nervous  system,  as  evinced  by  the  rapid  pulse,  the  gastric  disturbance, 
and  in  a  later  stage  all  the  urgent  symptoms  of  collapse  and  speedy  death; 
it  may  require  a  few  days  or  as  many  hours  to  produce  these  effects.  If 
the  obstruction  is  entire  and  sudden  from  the  beginning,  these  nervous 
symptoms  supervene  suddenly,  as  in  the  case  of  strangulation  of  the 
bowel,  in  hernia ;  whether  produced  suddenly  or  gradually,  the  con* 
dltion  of  the  nervous  system  will  be  the  same,  sooner  or  later.  Now, 
if  the  circulation  be  cut  off  by  the  intensity  of  the  strangulation,  gan- 
grene necessarily  super\'enes,  though  not  as  a  certain  connexion  with 
the  cause  of  death.  To  show  that  distension  may  produce  those  symp- 
toms which  will  end  in  death,  you  will  revert  to  the  case  oi  Craig's 
girl  mentioned  above.  Again,  m  the  case  reported  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society,  by  Dr.  Maiilovo,  the  same  train  of  facts  waa 
clearly  exhibited.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  boy  was  sufiering 
under  those  symptoms  which  denote  with  unerring  certainty,  the  ap- 
proach of  dissolution ;  and  when  the  distention  was  relieved  by  the 
incision  made  in  the  bowel  and  by  the  discharge  of  its  contents,  they 
gave  way  as  by  magic. 

Petit  is  said  to  have  punctured  several  times  the  sacs  of  strangulated 
hernia,  and  thereby  relieved  the  distension  caused  by  the  superincum- 
bent mass,  and  the  patients  were  cured  (although  in  one  case  there  was 
evidently  gangrene}  without  artificial  anus.  A  charhUan,  not  under- 
standing &b  nature  of  strangulated  hernia  and  supposing  them  to  be 
abeoesaes,  is  said  by  Velpeau  to  have  gained  a  brilliant  reputation  by 
puncturing  them,  and  efibcting  a  cure  in  many  cases.     The  inteatinea 
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beyig  freed  Grom  dlsteaston  bj  tko  puncture,  soon  recovered  from  the 
symptoms  of  strangulation. 

Mr.  Velpeau  alluded,  in  the  Academy  of  Paris,  to  a  case  of  tympanitis, 
when  a  variety  of  means  had  been  resorted  to  without  success,  m  which 
he  plunged  a  trochar  into  the  intestines,  and  gave  vent  to  a  large  quan-^ 
tity  of  gas  through  a  canula.  In  the  course  of  five  days  he  made  four 
punctures ;  )he  man  recovered  perfectly.  These  cases  are  mentioned 
only  to  show  the  great  influence  of  distension  as  a  prominent  cause  of 
the  distressing  symptoms* 

It  will  be,  perhaps,  always  a  source  of  diflkulty  to  determine  with 
absolute  certainty,  the  existence  of  a  mechanical  obstruction  in  the 
bowels.  But  in  regard  to  diagnosis  in  almost  all  important  and  serious 
diseases,  we  may  not  expect  to  be  without  difficulty. 

Yclpean  says,  if  the  affection  attacks  suddenly  upon  a  strain  or  vio* 
lence,  if  the  patient  thought  he  perceived  a  tearing,  accompanied  with 
crepitation  and  pain,  propagated  from  a  given  point  to  the  rest  of  the 
abdomen — ^if  from  this  moment  vomiting,  first  of  mucous  and  alimcn- 
taiy  substances  and  then  of  stercoraceous  matter  continues,  while  alvine 
evacuations  have  been  impossible,  and  the  usual  signs  of  evident  peri- 
tonitis are  absent,  it  would  be  very  difficult  not  to  admit  the  existence  of 
internal  strangulation.  The  distinctive  symptom  to  which  Dr.  Watson, 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  attached  more  value  than  any  other 
was,  that  the  intestines  nimble  and  roll,  and  propel  their  contents  down- 
ward to  the  same  spot  and  no  further.  But  it  will  be  of  necessity  left 
to  the  judgment  of  each  practitioner  to  determine  the  value  of  all  the 
symptoms  which  maybe  present  in  the  case,  and  which  may  point  his  mind 
to  the  conviction  of  die  existence  of  strangulation — his  practice  must  be 
modified  by  chcumstanccs  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  in  this  paper. 
I  would,  that  I  could  here  point  out  that  correct  diagnosis  which  would 
lead  us  aright  in  all  cases. 

Should  we  still  continue  to  view  these  cases  as  beyond  the  reach  of 
remedial  means  ?  Shall  we  stand  silently  by  and  witness  those  results 
without  an  effort  to  relieve  them  7  who  does  not  regard  a  case  of  invagi- 
nation or  tortion  of  the  bowels  as  necessarily  fatal?  It  is  so  taught  in 
the  books — ^it  is  so  practised  by  physicians. 

Called  to  attend  a  case  presenting  the  symptoms  generally  described 
above,  in  which  all  the  remedies  have  been  used  which  may  be  suggest* 
ed  to  the  mind,  and  still  seeing  the  slow  but  certain  approach  of  deathi 
what  should  be  done  ?  We  cannot  doubt,  but  that  this  condition  is 
brought  about  by  a  temporary  injuiy  to  the  bowels,  nor  can  we  doubt 
the  fact,  that  if  by  any  means  wo  could  remove  the  injury  of  the  bowels, 
the  symptoms  would  disappear  as  by  a  charm.  Gastrotomy  is  the  resort 
which  I  would  recommend,  an  incision  made  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  would  almost  certainly  reveal  the  point  of  mischief  and  the 
course  of  conduct  should  be  directed  by  circumstances.  If,  on  reaching 
the  intestines,  it  is  found  that  a  portion  of  the  bowel  is  invaginated,  a 
relief  of  that  condition  will  probably  be  easily  effected,  when  it  will  be 
seen  that  nature  will  again  pursue  her  usual  tract  and  health  will  be 
restored.  To  this  result,  the  greatest  impediment  will  be  the  wound  ia 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  medical  science, 
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I  presume,  no  one  will  contend  that  such  a  wound,  inflicted  bj  a  flor- 

geon's  knife,  must  be  fatal. 

Samuel  Cooper,  speaking  of  hernia,  says  there  seems  to  be  ample 
cause  to  believe,  that  the  generality  of  fatal  events  consequent  to  the 
operation,  are  attributable  to  tho  disease  and  not  to  the  attempt  to  relieve 
it.  Mr.  Potts'  opinion  was,  that  the  operation  when  performed  in  a 
proper  manner  and  in  due  time,  does  not  prove  the  cause  of  death  oftener 
perhaps  than  one  in  fifty  cases. 

Again,  should  it,  on  reaching  the  bowels,  be  ^nd  that  there  exists 
torsion  or  a  passage  of  a  portion  of  the  bowel  through  the  mesentery, 
the  course  is  plain,  the  position  should  be  corrected. 

But  suppose  it  is  found,  that  there  is  neither  invagination  nor  tortion, 
but  a  stricture  of  the  bowels,  producing  permanent  obstruction  or  im* 
pacted  fceces  or  other  substances  forming  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
passage  of  matter  from  above,  and  this  distension  exists  to  which  I  have 
attributed  so  much  mischief;  what  is  the  plan  to  be  adopted?  I  should 
puncture  the  bowel  as  near  and  above  the  point  of  obstruction  as  con- 
venient, and  relieve  the  distension  by  the  escape  of  the  distending 
matter,  taking  care  to  avoid,  by  the  usual  means  recommended  by  the 
best^urgeons,  the  escape  of  fbecal  matter  into  the  cavity  of  the  perito- 
neum, thereby  forming  a  temporary  artificial  anus,  if  the  symptoms 
would  justify  me  in  attempting  the  operation  of  gastrotomy. 

I  would  believe,  that  unless  relief  were  speedily  afforded,  death  would 
ensue.  And,  although,  an  artificial  anus,  permanent  or  temporary,  may 
be  justly  considered  as  a  great  evil,  yet  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  less  one  than 
death.  By  puncturing  the  bowel,  under  these  circumstances,  we  would 
gain  time  for  the  future  administration  of  remedies  suited  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  obstruction.  With  these  \iews  in  the  performance  of  the 
operation,  I  would  hold  myself  authorized  by  the  best  dictates  of 
humanity  and  science. 

In  performance  of  this  operation,  there  are  many  obstacles  to  success 
which  will  need  to  be  met  by  the  ingenuity  and  firmness  of  the  operator; 
the  opposing  coats  of  the  invaginated  bowels  sometimes  become  agglu- 
tinated by  the  deposition  of  lymph — ^if  the  connection  be  slight,  but  little 
tractile  force  will  be  required  to  disengage  the  bowel,  or  a  careful  dis- 
section may  become  necessar}\  The  same  line  of  conduct  should  guide 
us  in  the  event  of  finding  the  bowel  'in  a  gangrenous  condition.  It  does 
not  comport  with  the  character  of  this  paper  to  elucidate  the  plan  to  be 
pursued  in  minutlee — that  is  sufficiently  laid  down  by  our  excellent  late 
surgical  writers,  as  how  the  sphacelated  portion  is  to  be  cut  off  and  the 
sound  ends  united ;  by  what  sutures,  whether  the  glovers'  or  interrupted 
suture,  whether  cylindrical  substances  should  be  used  to  sew  the  two 
ends  of  the  intestines  on  or  not — ^these  are  not  the  subjects  j  they  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  taste  of  each  one  who  reads  the  news  of  those 
who  have  written  on  the  subject.  My  object  has  been  to  bring  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Society,  what  I  consider  to  be  leading  points  in  the 
subject,  hoping  to  attract  their  attention  to  a  condition  of  things  seemingly 
to  be  too  much  neglected. 

I  will  not  tire  the  patience  of  the  Society  by  the  enumeration  of  the 
cases  of  gastrotomy  which  are  scattered  (rather  sparingly  I  acknowledge) 
through  the  surgical  books  and  journals.     There  are,  however,  many  to 
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be  seen,  and  they  may  serve  us  as  beacon  li^ts  to  guide  our  profes- 
atonal  conduct  in  similar  cases. 

In  this  paper  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  distension  above  the 
point  ot' obstruction  being  one  of  the  prominent  causes  of  danger,  the 
success  of  the  operation  may  be  calculated  on  with  more  certainty  than 
if  a  gangrenous  condition  of  the  bowels  were  always  present.  That 
invagination,  torsion,  and  even  permanent  obstruction  of  the  bowel  may 
be  relieved  by  the  operation  of  gastrotomy — the  last  mentioned,  perhaps, 
impeiiectly  ;  the  two  first  perfectly,  with  a  restoration  to  health.  That 
the  operation,  under  proper  circumstances,  need  not  be  necessarily  fatal 
oflener  than  many  other  capital  operations,  undertaken  by  the  most 
prudent  surgeons,  as  every  day  occurrences. 

I  am  aware  I  have  trodden  on  somewhat  forbidden  ground.  I  think 
that  good  authority  may  be  quoted  to  prove,  that  under  any  circumstances, 
the  operation  of  gastrotomy  is  an  unjustifiable  operation ;  that  it  has 
been  said  to  have  been  wisely  discountenanced  by  almost  all  therapeu- 
tists, and  condemned  as  the  procedure  of  unenlightened  quackery,  and 
wholly  inadmissible.  Notwithstanding  these  things,  let  us  go  on  and 
diligently  add  one  mite  of  information  to  another  until  we  shall  have 
collected  such  an  amount  as  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  and  be  served 
fit>m  in  time  of  need,  in  professional  conduct.  No  subject  is  at  once 
cleared  of  its  difficulties  ;  and  may  we  not  hope  that  the  period  of  inveS" 
tigation  is  now  dawning,  when  not  only  this,  but  others,  equally  intricate 
and  important,  may  be  so  &r  divested  of  their  darkness  and  their  doubts, 
that  we  may  not  err  therein. 

The  most  I  can  hope  for  in  such  a  paper  as  this,  with  views  so 
crudely  and  hastily  thrown  together,  is  to  incite  inquiry  and  experiment 
among  the  members  of  the  Society,  by  which  this  subject  may  be 
brought  to  light  in  its  various  bearings  on  some  of  the  direst  ills  to  which 
the  human  system  is  liable. 


II.— A  case  of  Congestive  Fever^  its  history^  symptoms^  and  treatment. 
By  A.  L.  C.  Maorvder,  M.D.,  of  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

The  case  before  us,  presents  a  striking  illustration  of  the  importance, 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  of  varying  the  remedies  to  suit  the  different 
symptoms  presenting  themselves,  of  treating  no  disease  by  name,  and  of 
discarding  everything  like  a  routine  practice.  In  this  case,  the  reme* 
dies  which  were  suitable  and  pix>per  in  one  stage  of  the  disease,  if  per- 
sisted in  when  symptoms  of  a  different  kind  presented  themselves,  would 
have  inevitably  sacrificed  the  patient. 

Upon  a  proper  discrimination  of  symptoms,  and  from  them  a  know, 
ledge  of  the  true  pathology  of  the  disease,  will  the  success  of  the  physi* 
clan  depend  ;  and  he  who  treats  disease  according  to  the  dictum  of  any 
theorist,  regahlless  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  constitution  and  the  peculiari* 
ties  of  each  case,  will  oflen  be  placed  in  a  dilemma,  from  which  he  will 
find  it  difRcult  to  extricate  either  himself  or  his  patient.   Without  fiirther 
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remarics,  I  report  the  case,  \irhich  I  hope  maj  not  be  iaand  yM  of 
interest  to  some  of  your  readers,  who  may  meet  with  cases  of  a  stnrilar 
description. 

Monday  night,  9  o'clock,  June  15, 1846. — I  was  called  to  visit  John 
Lane,  aet.  about  16  years,  of  good  constitution  and  habits ;  ia 
consultation  with  Dr.  B.  T.  Hicks,  of  this  place,  a  very  experienced 
physician,  from  whom  I  learned  the  following  to  have  been  the  previous 
history  and  treatment  of  the  case  : 

On  Friday,  the  patient  had  bathed  imprudently,  exposed  to  the  hot 
sun.  On  Saturday,  complained  of  general  malaise^  aching  of  the  bones, 
and  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms  of  an  attack  of  fever. 

Sunday  morning,  complained  of  chilly  sensations.  On  Sunday  even- 
ing. Dr.  Hicks  being  in  attendance  on  another  patient,  was  requested  to 
sec  John,  the  family  believing  him  to  be  only  slightly  indisposed.  The 
Doctor  found  him  in  a  drowsy,  semi-comatose  condition,  with  some 
fever ;  his  case  very  evidently  assuming  symptoms  of  an  alarming  cha- 
racter. The  following  prescription  was  given — 
^     PilulsB  Hydrarg. 

Extract  Colocynth,  aa  gr.  v. 

M.  and  divide  into  3  pills.     S.  Give  at  one  dose. 

Monday  morning,  very  slight  operation  from  the  medicine  ;  the  liver 
inactive ;  a  cathartic  enema  was  ordered,  which  produced  but  little 
effect — the  patient  without  fever*  The  following  prescription  was 
ordered. 

^     Pilulae  Hydrarg. 

Quinine  Sulphatis  aa  gr.  xij.  M. 

Make  6  pills.     S.  Give  one  pill  every  two  hours. 

About  11  o'clock,  the  patient  felt  chilly  sensations  passing  down  the 
spinal  region ; — cold  hands  and  feet ;  these  symptoms  ccmtinuing  for  % 
short  time,  were  followed  by  the  most  violent  reaction.  Dr.  Hicks  was 
summoned  immediately  to  hid  bedside — found  him  perfectly  unconscious 
of  everything  around ;  hot  burning  skin,  the  temporal  and  carotid  arteries 
pulsating  with  great  vehemence,  and  every  evidence  of  cerebral  conges- 
tion ;  the  patient  restless  and  unmanageable,  beating  the  bed  with  his 
hands,  and  raising  his  feet  and  legs  with  great  violence.  He  was  cupped 
upon  the  back  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  and  ke  applied 
constantly  over  the  frontal  region,  to  diminish  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
head ;  and  obviate,  if  possible,  the  lesions  which  would  be  likely  lo 
oc^ur  in  the  brain,  by  compression.  On  Monday  evening,  a  lai^ 
blister  was  applied  over  the  epigastric  region,  and  one  over  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  and  allowed  to  remain  nntil  their  full  rubefiicient  effect  wae 
produced,  which  was  accomplished  in  about  two  hours ;  his  feet  had 
been  immersed  in  a  hot  mustard  bath,  which  produced  a  temporary  per- 
spiration.  At  this  period  of  the  disease  I  saw  the  patient,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  skin  variable— pulse  160  in  a  minute  ;  intellectual  fecuhies 
entirely  suspended — could  not  be  aroused  sufficiently  to  notice  or  answer 
a  question ;  restless,  groaning,  tossing  his  head  from  side  to  side ;  and 
his  extremities,  particularly  the  feet  and  legs  moving  up  and  down  con- 
tinually, and  the  powers,  of  life  evidently  giving  away  very  rapidly.  The 
case  appeared  to  be  a  hopeless  one.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 
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Bverfthiag  now  depended  upon  the  course  of  treatment  to  be  adopted, 
if  anything  could  be  accomplished  by  treatment ;  for  the  probabiUtj  was, 
that  eflusion,  or  some  organic  lesion  of  the  brain  had  already  taken 
place.  The  question  now  was,  shall  we  use  stimulants^when  the  brain 
has  been  sufieriog  so  much  from  congestion,  and  remedies  of  so  opposite 
a  character  have  recently  been  used  to  subdue  that  congestion  ? 

We  at  once  determined  upon  a  vigorous  course  of  stimulants  and  rube« 
&cient8  as  the  only  sheet»anchor  of  our  hopes.  The  first  step  taken 
was  to  have  the  patient  enveloped  in  sinapisms  of  mustard;  next  gave 
at  one  dose— camphor,  ammonisB  carfoonas  oa  gr,  v.;  sacch,  albse,  pulv. 
accac«  gum.  aaq,  e.;  aquae  fS  j.  M.;  whilst.the  following  prescription 
was  being  |»epared : 

1^     .£theris  sulphuric  rectificati  f  3  iij« 
Pttlveris  camphom  gr.  xxjv. 
Pulveris  accac.  gum. 
Sacch.  albeB  aa  3  ij. 

Aqua  f  S  jv.  M.  S.     Give  a  tablespoonfiil  every  hour. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  the  patient  appeared  to  be  sink- 
ing so  rapidly,  that  the  stimulant  was  ffiven  every  half  hour,  which  had 
the  efiect  to  diminish  the  frequency  and  restore  to  some  extent  the  ful- 
ness of  pulse  and  heat  of  the  skin. 

Tuesday  morning,  8  o'clock — ^found  the  patient  still  insensible,  but 
improved  in  many  of  the  symptoms — pulse  reduced  to  130  in  a  minute, 
with  more  volume ;  warmth  of  the  skin  not  entirely  restored,  pupils  of 
the  eye  very  much  dilated.  Conthiued  the  camphor  and  ether  mixture 
of  hatf  the  strength  of  the  first  every  two  hours;  and  the  intermediate 
hour,  the  following  prescription  to  be  given — 
9     PilulsB  hydraig. 

QuinisB  sulphatis  aa  gr.  xij.  M. 
Make  6  pills'— S.  Give  one  pill  every#wo  hours.     At  the  same  time 
ordered  an  enema  of  starch,  half  a  pint,  olei  terebinthinsB  f  3j.,  merely 
for  its  revulsive  efiect. 

Tuesday  evening,  4  o'clock.  Visited  the  patient ;  symptoms  improv- 
ed,  pulse  reduced  to  about  100  in  a  minute — pupils  not  so  much  dilated— 
a'  bilious  operation  had  been  procured  ; '  inteUectual  fiiculties  partially 
restored ;  would  notice  and  answer  questions.  The  blue  mass  appear- 
ing to  produce  natlsea,  the  following  solution  was  substituted  for  the 
combination  of  quinine  and  blue  mass. 

9     Quiniffi  sulphatis  gr.  xxjv. 

Acidi  sulpfaurici  aromatici  gtt  l. 
AqusB  destillatsB  f  3  yj.  M.  S. 
Give  a  taUespoonfol  every  two  hours. 

The  ether  mixture  continued  every  two  hours  as  before,  alternately 
with  the  solution  of  quinine.  Under  this  treatment  the  patient  continued 
to  Improve. 

Wednesday  morning,  8  o'clock.  Saw  the  patient— pulse  reduced  t^p 
about  70  in  a  minute— «ofl  and  moderately  full — pupils  a  little  dilated  ; 
perfectly  rational — ^would  answer  questions  propounded,  and  ask  for 
^monade,  ice  water,  or  whatever  he  desired*  He  complained  of  a  slight 
head  adie.  The  quinine  and  ether  mixtures  were  contimied  as  before, 
and  an  %n6ma  of  half  a  pint  of  starch,  widi  olei  tevebinthine  f  3  j., 
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ordered  to  l^  ffiyen.    The  patient  complained  of  being  hungiy^-^rank 
a  few  spooftsfld  of  gruel^  and  nicked  an  orange  during  the  day. 

Wednesday  evening,  6  o'clock*  Found  him  in  moat  respects  veiy 
much  improTed — pupils  not  00  much  dilated— intellectual  Acuities  restor- 
ed— a  bilious  operation  had  been  procured-— the  tongue,  which  at  first 
was  clean,  retained  a  bluish  appearance,  which  had  been  produced  by 
the  blue  mass  ;  pulse  about  70  in  a  minute,  with  a  quickness  of  pulsation 
and  a  slight  febrile  excitement.  The  patient  had  slept  several  hours 
during  M  day.  The  quinine  solution  was  continued  as  before,  eveiy 
two  hours,  and  the  ether  mixture  reduced  to  half  the  strength  of  the 
previous  one,  given  on  the^  alternate  hour.  The^  febrile  excitement, 
which  was  barely  perceptible  in  the  evening,  continued  to  increase  until 
about  12  o'clock  at  night ;  the  patient  became  very  restless,  groaning 
and  beating  the  bed,  in  the  greatest  anguish ;  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  patient  had  lost  the  powers  of  speech  and  deglutition,  but  retain* 
ed  his  intellectual  faculties  perfectly.  He  attempted  to  make  signs  with 
his  fingers  ;  when  a  slate  and  pencil  being  handed  him,  he  wrote  very 
distinctly :  How  long  will  it  take  the  doctors  to  cure  me,  so  that  I  can 
speak  ?  It  was  found  impossible  for  him  to  swallow,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  medicines  were  suspended. 

Thursday  morning,  8  o'clock.  Visited  the  patient,  found  him  labor- 
ing under  all  the  symptoms  of  incipient  apoplexy— stertorous  breathing, 
slow,  full,  cerebral  pulse,  vessels  of  the  head  turgid — powers  of  speech 
and  deglutition  entirely  suspended— making  a  moaning  noise,  and  every 
few  minutes  raising  forcibly  up  in  the  bed,  and  then  failing  back  again—- 
pupils  of  the  eye  veiy  much  dilated.  His  temples  were  immediately 
shaved  and  a  cup  applied  to  each  of  them,  by  which  three  or  four  ounces 
of  blood  were  extracted.  Both  sides  of  the  head  were  then  extensively 
shaved  and  two  large  blisters  applied,  covering  the  whole  of  the  temporal 
and  parietal  regions,  extending  ^s  &r  back  as  the  occipital,  and  forward 
so  as  to  cover  a  small  part  of  the  frontal  region  on  each  side.  The 
blisters  were  allowed  to  remain  until  they  drew  well,  and  the  following 
enema  ordered  to  be  given  and  repeated  every  three  hours-*half  a  pint 
of  gruel  with  two  drachms  of  the  oil  of  turpentine.  In  a  few  hours  the 
remedies  had  a  very  happy  efiect,  the  speech  and  deglutition  restored — 
the  pulse  became  sofl  and  the  pupils  not  so  much  dilated.  In  the  even- 
ing, the  patient  complaining  of  pain  in  the  bowels,  an  ei^ema  of  starch, 
with  a  few  drops  tinct  opii.  was  administered,  which  soon  relieved  the 
pain. 

Thursday  evening,  5  o'clock.  Symptoms  improved — ^powers  of  speech 
and  deglutition  restored — intellectual  faculties  perfect — pulse  about  70 
in  a  minute  and  sofl,  temperature  of  the  skin  uniform.  The  patient 
was  restless  and  could  not  sleep ;  to  subdue  these  unpleasant  symptoms, 
the  following  prescription  was  givenr— 

9     JBxtract  hyosciami  gr.  xij. 
Pulveris  glycyrrh.  q.  s.  M. 

Make  6  pills.    S.  Give  one  pill  eveiy  two  hours. 

Thii  had  the  efiect  to  quiet  the  restlessness,  and  procured  lor  the 
patient  a  good  night's  rest 

Friday  morning,  8  o'clock*  Found  liim  very  much  ioa|>roved<— pulse 
toft  and  ssgdar,  about  the  healthy  etandaid.    He  was  aTutftle  rastUss ; 
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tlie  hjosciamus  was  ordered  to  be  continued  in  the  same  dose  as  befons 
occasionally  until  the  restlessness  was  quieted.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  day  the  hands  and  feet  became  cold — the  nervous  agitation  greatly 
incroaised — subsuUue  tendinum  and  the  powers  of  speech  and  deglutition 
•gain  partially  suspended.  The  foUowing  enema  was  prescribed  to  be 
repeated  every  four  hours — quiniae  sulphatis  gr.  v.,  tinct.  opii.  gti  u., 
starch  fSjv,  M.  Under  this  treatment  the  unpleasant  symptoms  soon 
disappeared  ;  grael  was  allowed  for  diet. 

Saturday  morning.  Patient  improvins-^ulse  regular  and  soft,  anx« 
iotts  for  food — gruel  and  chicken  water  allowed  in  small  quantities,  and 
the  quinine  injections  continued.  '^ 

Sunday  momingr  21st  Clear  of  fever-^pulse  natural,  soft  and  regu* 
lar— appetite  ffoodk-symytoms  all  improved.  Cold  infusion  of  cinchona 
was  prescribed  to  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  wine-glass  full  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  The  patient  continued  to  improve,  and  was  speedily 
restored  to  health. 

This  case  presents  several  anomalous  and  very  interesting  features ; 
not  only  that  the  patient  should  have  been  arrested  several  times  as  it 
were  firom  the  veiy  grasp  of  death,  when  hope  itself  seemed  almost  to 
have  fled ;  but  that  in  the  difierent  stages  and  phases  which  the  disease 
assumed,  remedies  of  a  diametrically  opposite  character  had  to  be  used 
and  varied,  to  accomplish  the  object  in  question.  In  the  first  place,  to 
relieve  the  congestion  of  the  brain,  cupping  and  cold  applications  were 
used ;  as  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  the  vital  energies  of  nature! 
were  found  to  be  sinking  and  giving  away  so  rapidly,  that  stimulants  of 
the  most  powerfol  and  diffusible  kind  had  to  be  resorted  to,  and  pushed 
to  their  utmost  extent  to  sustain  the  sinking  energies  of  life,  until  the 
powers  of  nature  could  rally  and  a  reaction  be  brought  about.  No 
sooner  was  this  object  accomplished,  than  nature  seemed  determined  to 
run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  again  we  were  compelled  to  resort  to 
depletory  means,  to  subdue  and  relieve  the  cerebral  compression.  It 
appeared  as  if  life  were  sporting  between  two  extremes. 

The  case  was  interesting  from  other  causes,  as  proving  conclusively 
and  irresistibly,  in  difierent  stages  of  the  disease,  the  power  of  cerUiia 
portions  of  the  brain  to  preside  over  distinct  fimctions,  and  exhibit  entirely 
diflferent  physiological  actions. 

In  one  stage  of  the  disease  the  cerebral  lobes  being  involved,  the 
intellectual  fiu^ulties  were  entirely  suspended,  whilst  all  other  functicns 
remained  perfect ;  in  a  difierent  stage  of  the  disease,  the  matter  was 
reversed ;  the  medulla  oblongata  being  involved,  that  portion  of  the  brain 
from  which  originated  the  hypoglossal  or  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  distribute 
ed  to  the  organs  of  articulation  and  deglutition ;  those  functions  were 
suspended,  whilst  the  intellect  remained  unimpaired. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark,  that  in  the  sinking  stages  of  conges- 
tive  fever,  I  have  prefered  to  depend  upon  the  liberal  use  of  French 
brandy,  or  a  combination  of  camphor  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as 
being  difiusible  stimulants  of  a  more  permanent  kmd,  and  with  schbccss  ; 
bat  in  this  instance,  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  case,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  trust  to  a  combination  or  camphor  and  sulphuric  ether ;  and  with 
Ae  success  of  the  remedies  and  the  result  of  the  «ase,  we  hare  had 
every  reason  to  be  pleased. 
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la.'^RemarkB  m  Dr.  A.  W.  Ely*0  «« ExtmmaUan  cf  the  BiddMan 
Philosophy***  Published  in  the  July  number  of  tbe  New  Orle«B« 
Medical  and  Suiigical  Journal.     Bj  /•  L.  RinnBLL,  M.D. 

1.  Dr.  EI7  has  done  me  the  honor,  to  publish  a  courteous  and  well 
written  article,  fourteen  pages  long,  purporting  to  contest  the  tenabilitj 
of  certain  views,  advanced  by  me  in  the  March  fiumbef  of  this  Joumalt 
respecting  the  Constitution  of  Matter.  In  acknov^edgimg  my  obligations 
to  him,  for  the  notice  he  has  seen  proper  to  take  of  my  memoir^  I  will 
avail  myself  of  the  fit  occasion  to  subjoin  some  remarks,  upon  certain 
matters  wherein  I  conceive  he  has  misapprehended  my  meaning ;  or 
put  forth  in  opposition,  doctrines  and  arguments  which  I  believe  to  be 
•rrcmeous. 

2.  His  main  object  appears  to  be,  to  protest  against  the  sacrilege  of 
an  attempt  to  subvert,  what  he  miscalls  the  Newtonian  Philosophy.  I 
have  incontro?ertibly  shown,  that  the  phenomena  of  gravity  cannot  arise 
from  any  occult,  inherent  quality  of  matter.  By  so  doing,  I  have  pro* 
Toked  him  to  allege,  that  I  have  ^^  no  very  great  veneration  ibr  the 
theory  of  the  immortal  Newton."  Dr.  Ely  is  not  alone  in  the  error  of 
misnaming  the  absurd  hypothesis  of  inherent  gravitation,  the  Newtonian 
theory.  The  truth  is,  Newton  himself  entertained  no  such  idea*  WiU 
ness' his  own  words:  *^That  gravity  should  be  innate,  inherent,  and 
essential  to  matter,  so  that  one  body  may  act  on  another  at  a  distance, 
through  a  vacuum,  without  the  mediation  of  anything  else,  by  and 
through  which  their  action  and  force  may  be  conveyed  from  one  to 
another.  Lb  to  me  so  great  an  absurdity,  that  1  believe  no  man,  who  in 
philosophical  matters  has  a  competent  fiiculty  of  thinking,  can  ever  fidi 
into."     (Vide,  Harper's  edition  of  Mill's  Logic,  p.  461.) 

3*  From  my  language  in  IT  45,  upon  the  absurdity  and  inconceivable- 
ness  of  inherent  gravitation.  Dr.  E.  makes  a  sweeping  and  unwarranted 
inference;  for  he  says  (E  T  3.),  ^Uhe  position  assumed  by  Professor 
Riddell  is,  that  whatever  is  inconceivable,  is  an  absurdity."  Now,  the 
true  position  virtually  assumed  by  me,  is  equivalent  to  this  :  that  if  we 
admit  certain  attributes  as  predicable  of  a  subject,  it  is  absurd  to  predi- 
cate other  attributes  of  the  same  subject,  which  cannot  co-exist  with  the 
first.  In  other  words,  that  it  is  absurd  to  affirm  and  deny  the  same 
attribute  of  the  same  subject  I  afiSrm  that  matter  is  inherently  inert, 
and  possesses  no  primeval  attributes,  but  extension  and  passive  mobility; 
(Vide,  E  ir  8  iv.  vL),  the  truth  of  which,  Dr.  E.  says  (E  T  18.)  «*  all 
admit."     The  propositions,  side  by  side,  read  thus  : 


B.  Matter  possesses  the  prime- 
val attribute,  inherent  gravitation. 


A.  Matter  possesses  no  primeval 
attributes  but  extension,  inertness, 
and  passive  mobility. 

Now,  since  inherent  gravitation  is  not  equivalent  to,  nor  deducible 
from  inertness,  extension  or  passive  mobility,  it  is  clear  that  if  proposi. 
tion  A  be  true,  which  Dr.  £.  has  virtually  admitted,  (E  IT  8,  iv,  vi.), 

S reposition  B  must  be  absurd ;  false  and  inconceivable.     It  is  certainly 
iconceivable,  that  two  contradictory  propositions  can  both  be  true.  To 
affirm  them  true  is  an  absurdity. 

4.  There  are  many  phenomena  in  nature,  whose  specific  modes  of 
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prodnctioDt  our  limiled  knowledge  has  not  yet  enabled  us  satis&ctorilj 
to  imagine  or  conceive.  The  mechanisms  productive  of  such  pheno- 
mena, though  not  yet  truly  conceived  by  the  human  mind,  on  account 
of  its  limited  range  of  perception,  and  limited  stock  of  relevant  truths, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  their  nature  inconceivable.  Unimaginable  at 
the  present  time,  to  us  they  may  be;  but  inconceivable  if  clearly 
developed  and  set  forth,  they  cannot  be ;  unless  we  admit  that  truths  can 
be  inconaistent  with  each  other;  or  that  a  thing  can  exist  and  not  exist 
at  the  same  time. 

5.  The  hypothesis  of  inherent  gravitation,  can  have  no  foothold  in  a 
mind  conscious  of  the  true  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Unfortunately, 
this  subject  is  one,  upon  which  philosophers  and  metaphysicians  have 
generally  entertained  the  most  vague  and  erroneous  notions.  Thomas 
Brown,  in  his  monograph  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  undoubtedly 
comes  nearest  the  truth.  Yet  he  affirms,  that  invariable  sequ<^nce  in 
point  of  time  is  the  only  connection  subsisting  between  them.  This,  I 
admit,  is  all  that  mere  observation  can  reveal  to  us.  But  in  my  opinion, 
the  relevant  meaning  of  the  page  of  nature,  if  rightly  interpreted,  is 
something  more  than  is  implied  by  invariable  sequence.  The  relation 
of  cause  and  efiect  is  that  of  necessary  and  invariable  sequence,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  physical  continuity,  as  exclusively  subservient 
to  the  conservation  of  momentum,  which  is  indestructible.  The  widely 
prevalent,  yet  erroneous  idea,  that  an  effect  has  no  physical  connection 
with  its  caijpe,  has  been  the  prolific  source  of  absurd  hypotheses  in 
philosophy. 

6.  Like  many  other  instances  that  might  be  cited,  occurring  with 
those  who  follow  great  names,  ray  critic  has  carried  the  views  of  Brown, 
to  an  extent  never  contemplated  by  Brown  himself.  What  he  says  on 
the  subject  of  cause  and  effect,  will  be  sufficient  exemplification  :  "What 
we  call  cause  is  but  an  antecedent  of  which  the  consequent  is  called 
the  efiect.  The  former  is  but  the  sign,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  latter." 
(E  T  15).  By  virtue  of  what  reason  or  authority,  can  Dr.  Ely  assert 
that  a  cause  is  not  &  cause.  The  supposition  is  inadmissible,  that  any 
rational  man  would  seriously  contend  that  a  steamboat  is  not  a  steam- 
boat. I  am  therefore,  in  courtesy,  bound  to  suppose,  that  Dr.  E.  really 
means,  that  no  such  tiling  as  a  cause  exists.  He  would,  hence,  deny 
that  there  is  continuity  in  the  progress  of  nature,  and  affirm  that  each 
and  every  phenomenon  is  a  disconnected,  mystery-shrouded,  indepen- 
dent event,  and  therefore  a  miracle.  With  the  book  of  nature  legibly 
before  me,  I  can  say  for  myself,  that  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  a  belief 
so  unnatural.  lie  who  has  imbued  his  mind  with  such  doctrines,' must 
have  sot  out  with  the  selfish  and  erroneous  assumption,  that  nature's 
truths  depend  for  their  existence,  upon  the  ability  of  the  human  mind  to 
observe  and  appreciate  them. 

7.  Dr.  E.  cannot  brook  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  material  inter* 
planetary  medium.  He  complains  that  I  do  not  dwell  "  upon  this  all 
important  subject  at  all."  "  Let  him  take  up  this  subject,"  he  pro« 
ceedfl,  "  and  if  be  can  establish  the  existence  of  a  resisting  medium,  he 
will  then  have  some  foundation  i^r  his  theory,"  (£  H  11).  "  In  regard 
to  the  luminiferous  medium,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind,  that  although  it 
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affords  a  very  Batisfactoiy  explanation  of  the  phencMnena  of  ligbt,  its 
existence  is  not  proved."     (E  IT  12). 

How  any  rational  man,  accustomed  to  reflect  on  philosophical  mattersy 
can  for  a  moment  doubt  the  existence  of  some  kind  of  medium  or  8ub« 
stance,  which  i»  the  instrument  of  conveying  to  us  the  light  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  I  am  unable  to  comprehend.  As  well  might  he  doubt 
the  ordinary  evidence  of  sound  as  indicating  the  existence  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  or  of-the  waves  of  the  ocean,  as  indicating  water.  I  confess^  I 
have  scarce  patience  to  reason  with  the  full  grown  man^  who  contends 
that  an  absolute  vacuum  is  maintained  between  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Light  travels  at  a  known  rate,  a  determinate  velocity.  In  an  absolute 
vacuum  there  would  be  nothing  to  move,  hence  there  c6uld  be  no 
velocity.  Every  sane  thinker  must  then  admit  the  existence  of  a  lumi- 
niferous  interplanetary  medium ;  a  something  occupying  space,  and 
therefore  material. 

8.  I  regret  my  critic  has  not  thought  proper  to  take  up,  comment 
upon,  and  disprove  if  possible,  the  specific  topics  and  demonstrations 
which  make  up  my  memoir.  I  also  regret  that  he  has  in  many  instances 
misconceived,  and  in  his  own  language  mistated  my  opinions.  The  iat* 
ter  he  might  easily  have  avoided,  by  making  litei-al  quotations,  and  desig- 
nating  the  same  by  double  commas,  as  is  customary.  This  he  has  done 
in  two  unimportant  instances  only,  embracing  together,  some  nine  lines. 

9.  In  short,  I  do  not  think  Dr.  Ely  has,  in  this  instance,  written  with 
his  accustomed  ability,  which  may  in  pari  be  attributable  to  the  haste  in 
which  his  article  evidently  was  composed.  This  I  infer,*  from  many 
small  inbtances  of  vagueness,  and  even  implied  contradiction  with  which 
it  abounds.  As  for  instance,  in  denying  the  existence  of  a  pondere- 
facient  medium,  (EH  10)  he  says,  **of  the  existence  of  such  a  medium 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  whatever."  In  his  first  paragraph  he 
cites  La  Place  as  having  approved  the  Newtonian  theory  as  he  calls  it, 
meaning  the  theory  of  inherent  gravitation ;  while  fn  his  tenth  para- 
graph he  says,  *'  the  calculations  of  La  Place  would  make  the  tenuity  of 
the  pondere&cient  medium,  fifty  millions  of  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
luminiferous  medium." 

10.  Dr.  E.  admits,  that  matter  is  inherently  and  necessarily  possessed 
of  no  qualities,  unless  its  extension,  mobility  and  inertness  be  called 
qualities.  (E  IT  13).  While  in  another  place  (E  t  26)  he  sets  about 
contradicting  his  own  admissions,  by  contending  that  all  matter  is  in- 
herently possessed  of  weight;  because,  he  says,  *'we  can  conceive  of 
no  matter  destitute  of  weight."  He  first  forms  a  pretty  fair  conception 
of  such  attenuated  matter  as  necessarily  could  not  manifest  to  us  the 
precise  phenomenon  which  we  call  weight ;  and  then  absurdly  denies 
the  conception  he  has  formed. 

11.  It  is  evident  from  his  remarks  in  E  H  26,  that  Dr.  E.  has  no 
clear  idea  of  what  he  means  by  weight.  Matter  is  so  constituted  and 
aggregated  as  to  manifest  as  circumstances  determine,  two  universal 
tendencies:  expansion  and  contraction.  1.  The  translatory  motion 
individually  possessed  by  the  integrant  molecules  of  any  substance,  or 
medium,  tends  by  centrifugal  force  and  mutual  mediate  collision,  to 
make  the  body  occupy  more  space  ;  hence  repulsion  and  expansion : 
2.  The  currents  of  oMHnentum  by  collisioQ  fix>m  the  atoms  of  fitf  nior* 
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attenuated  media,  co-existent  and  circumambient,  being  from  eacb 
other  mutually  intercepted  by  the  grosser  molecules,  causes  them  to 
tend  towards  each  other ;  and  hence  attraction  and  diminution  of  bulk. 
The  integers  or  atoms  of  every  grade  of  matter  (except  in  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  series  'which  cannot  be  assigned),  must  be  more  or  less 
under  the  dominion  of  tliese  opposing  tendencies  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion. The  manifestation  of  the  former,  (impulsive  attraction),  between 
spheroids  and  masses  of  molecular  matter,  such  as  come  under  our 
cognizance,  produces  the  phenomenon  which  we  call  weight.  Between 
remote  terms  of  matter,  remote  in  point  of  magnitude,  the  mutual  man!- 
festation  of  this  tendency,  must  be  incomparably  less,  somewhat  in  the 
ratio  of  the  terms  themselves.  Hence  we  cannot  expect  to  find  pre- 
cisely what  we  call  weight  in  the  luminiferous,  and  much  less  in  the 
ponderefacient  matter.  Masis,  which  in  one  sense  only,  we  are  entitled 
to  regard  as  the  equivalent  of  weight,  aU  matter  must  necessarily  pos- 
sess, independent  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  In  further  elucidation  of 
this  subject,  I  will  refer  to  paragraphs  47  and  120  of  my  Memoir. 

12.  Dr.  E.  contends  ardently,  that  all  physical  action  is  action  at  a 
distance ;  never  by  contact ;  in  support  of  which  he  says,  (E  IT  18) 
**  when  motion  is  transmitted  through  a  body,  there  is  no  proof  that  the 

rces  between  the  particles  are  diminished."  By  this  expression,  Dr. 
evinces  that  it  has  been  some  years  since  he  gave  special  attention 
to  these  matters.  That  there  really  is  a  diminution  of  distance  between 
the  partieles,  in  the  transmission  of  momentum  through  a  body,  he  can- 
not &il  to  be  convinced,  if  he  will  recur  to  what  Newton,  La  Place  and 
Brewster  have  written  upon  the  propagation  of  sound.  (Vide,  Ait. 
Pneumatics,  Ed.  Ency.,  and  also  Newton's  Principia.) 

13.  One  of  Dr.  E.'s  principal  misapprehensions  of  my  views  is  this  : 
he  seems  to  think  that  I  either  propose  to  show  (which  I  do  not)  how 
motion  originates,  (E  H  14)  or  that  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  do  so.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  inquire  about  the  first  beginning  of  motion,  but  merely 
its  conservation ;  and  therefore  beg  to  refer  him  to  H  56,  for  my  views 
thereon. 

Some  few  other  topics  of  minor  importance,  contained  in  my  memoirt 
Dr.  £•  has  honored  with  a  passing  notice  of  disapproval.  A  satis&c* 
tory  reply  to  all  the  counter  arguments  which  he  advances,  can  be 
gathered  from  the  memoir  itself;  and  I  am  satisfied,  if  he  had  taken 
time  to- give  it  an  attentive  and  unprejudiced  perusal,  his  criticisms  would 
have  been  very  much  modified  or  abridged* 


IV. — Strychnine,    By  Bkn j.  R.  Hogan,  M.  D.,  late  U.  S.  A.,  Cam- 
bridge, Dallas  Co.,  Ala. 

CHOREA. 

Case  1.  In  October,  1845, 1  was  called  upon  to  treat  an  interesting 
TOVBg  lady,  M.  J.,  aged  17,  of  bilious,  nervous  temperament,  who  had 
Deen  attacked  three  weeks  before  with  Chorea. 
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Her  general  health  had  been  good,  and  catamenia  regular.  Had 
menstruated  once,  Bm:e  the  seizure,  without  any  aggravation  of  her 
sjmptoros. 

The  exciting  cause  maj  have  been  a  quantity  of  UndertooodTB  pickles, 
eaten  at  a  late  hour,  the  night  before  the  attack.  At  breakfitst  the  next 
morning,  she  could  not  command  the  muscles  of  the  right  arm.  In  a 
few  days  those  of  the  right  lower  extremity  were  involved.  Aphonia, 
difficulty  of  deglutition,  succeeded,  and  all  the  voluntary  muscles  were 
similarly  afiected.  She  had  slept  but  little  during  her  illness,— 'When 
she  did  sleep,  the  paroxysms  were  suspended.  She  would  aw*ake  al- 
most frantic,  and  had  to  be  restrained  constantly  to  keep  her  from  in- 
juring herself  against  surrounding  objects.  She  had  taken  blue  pill, 
magnes.  let  Rhei,  morphine  and  antispasmodics,  and  been  blistered  ^ 
upon  the  spine,  without  any  reliefer  benefit* 

There  was  no  spinal  irritation  nor  tenderness  over  the  spinal  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic;  the  tongue  was  too  large,  slightly  furred,  presenting 
a  congested  appearance,  with  an  excess  of  saliva. 

I  treated  her  with  emeto-cathartics  (calomel  and  ipecac),  carb.  Iron 
precip.,  nit.  arg.  etc.,  with  the  electro-magnetic  shocks,  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  every  night,  for  ten  days,  without  any  relief  except  that  her 
nights  were  more  tranquilly  passed,  and  her  sleep  more  refreshing. 

1  now  put  her  upon  Strychnine,  l-20th  gr.  of  the  alkaloid,  ter  in  die* 
There  was  an  evident  amendment  within  three  days,  and  she  was  per- 
fectly restored  to  health  in  one  month.  The  larynx  was  the  last  organ 
to  recover  fiilly  its  power,  and  the  voice  its  full,  rich  tone.  I  did  not 
tkink  it  advisable  to  gradually  increase  the  dose  of  the  Strychnine — 
its  specific  influence  was  slightly  developed,  several  times  during  the 
treatment,  and  the  remedy  intermitted  for  one  or  two  periods  of  admi- 
nistration. 

Case  2.  Dec.  28,  1845.  Mrs.  R-— ,  bilious  lymphatic  organisa. 
tion,  aged  26,  now  six  months  advanced  in  her  fourth  pregnancy.  Has 
had  Chorea,  involving  the  muscles  of  right  upper  and  lower  extremity, 
for  six  weeks.  Her  general  health  has  been  delicate,  though  there  is 
a  general  fullness  and  plumpness  of  the  muscles.  Attributes  this  dis- 
ease to  violent  mental  emotion,  from  being  almost  an  eye-witness  to 
the  Qjiirder  of  her  sister  and  the  suickle  of  the  murderer,  which  took 
place  in  her  own  house  a  few  days  before  the  attack.  The  twitching 
commenced  in  her  right  hand,  has  gradually  become  more  constant,  and 
extended  to  the  right  foot  two  weeks  ago.  Is  now  incessant.  There 
18  no  apparent  derangement  in  the  organs  or  functions  of  nutrition)  and 
the  concUtion  of  my  patient  forbidding  more  active  remedies,  I  order: 

^  Strychnine,  l-20th  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  to  be  increased 
to  i  of  a  grain  ter  in  dte,  within  ten  days,  should  it  not  produce  its  spe- 
cific effect. 

Jan.  4,  1846.  Mrs.  R.  has  taken  24  pills,  each  l-20th  erain  of 
Strychnine,  since  the  23d  ult.,  with  no  untoward  symptom,  and  thinks 
she  is  improving. 

Direct. :  Pill.  Strychnine,  48,  in  each  1.20th  gr.  To  be  given  as  last 
directed. 

Jan.  18.  Has  several  times  feit  some  gukHness  and  invduatety 
twitchings  of  the  &ce ;  has  taken  aH  the  pilk  and  is  naariy  well* 
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I  now  aead  her :  9  Stiydmine,  3  ffr.  div.  in  p.  No.  zxvi.  To  coai<> 
mence  with  one  three  times  a  day,  and  increase  one  pill  each  day,  until 
she  feels  their  peculiar  influence. 

These  completely  relieved  her,  and  at  the  full  time  she  was  delivered 
a£a.  fine  healthy  male  child. 

I  have  used  Strychnine,  with  much  advantage,  as  a  tonic  in  the  con« 
valescence  from  intermittent  and  congestive  fevers.  No  relapse  of  the 
latter  has  followed  its  use. 

In  subndtus  tendinumf  from  extreme  exhaustion,  in  an  ancsmic  pa« 
tient,  with  diarrhoea,  I  found  it  a  most  valuable  combination  with  the 
persesquuniiratis  feni. 

In  the  atonic  dyspepsia  of  the  habitual  drinker  who  wishes  to  become 
a  teatotaUerj  it  has  a  comforting  and  permanent  value. 

The  experiments  of  Magendie  and  Andral  prove  that  Strychnine  is 
rapidly  absorbed,  and  enters  the  circulation ;  those  of  Vemi^re  and  Se- 
galas,  that  the  blood  is  changed  by  its  admixture,  and  we  are  admo- 
nished to  be  cautious  in  continuing  its  use  too  long,  as  we  are  told  that 
from  its  influence  upon  the  blood,  in  changing  its  constituents  in  some 
unknown  manner,  it  frequently  reacts  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  sys« 
tem,  causing  convulsions,  spasms,  paralysis  and  death ! 

These  grave  consequences  admonish  us  not  to  continue  it  too  long< 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  potent  and  valuable  agent,  and  one  whose  use  as  a 
therapeutic  will  be  greatly  extended  as  its  valuable  tonic  properties  ar» 
appreciated. 


y.—A  Case  of  MaUgnani  Tubercle.    By  J.  D.  Wilkinson,  M.  D#y 
of  Louisiana. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  March  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  ■«, 
affected  with  cold,  accompanied  with  feverish  symptoms,  pain  in  the 
side,  and  headache.  A  small  pustule  had  formed  on  the  right  side  of 
the  upper  lip,  about  the  size  of  a  No.  4  shot^-'this  gave  her  some  pain, 
and  had  a  hard  base.  I  thought  it  the  bite  of  a  spider ;  but  her  friends 
as  well  as  herself  supposed  it  to  be  merely  a  fever  blister,  and  consi- 
dered  it  of  no  importance.  I  prescribed  a  dose  of  salts,  and  a  itostard 
plaster  to  be  applied  to  the  side.  Calling  again  in  the  evening,  found 
that  the  salts  had  acted  slightly;  pain  in  the  side  disappeared;  tumour 
on  the  lip  had  increased  in  size,  felt  hard  and  was  painful.  Applied  a 
hop  fomentation  to  the  tumour,  ordered  a  hot  foot  bath  for  the  headache 
which  was  quite  severe,  also  gave  10  grains  calomel. 

On  my  visit  next  morning  was  told  that  Mrs*  ■  ■«  had  passed  a  bad 
night;  had  sufiered  from  headache,  with  accession  of  pain  in  the  side 
and  fever.  Mustard  plaster  had  been  re-applied  to  the  side  in  the  night, 
with  relief  to  the  pain.  Examined  the  side  with  the  ear ;  found  vesi. 
cular  respiration. perfect;  no  abnormal  sound ;  no  paiii  upon  pressure 
between  the  ribs;  tumour  on  the  lip  increased  in  size  and  painful; 
tumefaction  extended  to  the  meatus  audiiorius  externus ;  had  a  hard, 
lobulated  feeling;  hip  poultice  had  given  some  relief  but  in  conse- 
quence of  becoming  loosened  had  been  taken  off;  tumour  presented  an 
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ngly  livid  hue ;  headache  continued ;  pulse  was  hard  and  frequent.  I 
though  ndw  of  bleedinff  the  patient;  but  knowing  her  constitution  to  be 
feeble,  her  general  heflth  indifferent,  that  she  was  of  a  very  nenrous 
temperament,  and  subject  to  attacks  of  great  nervous  depression,  I  sub- 
stituted for  it  the  use  of  the  tart.  emet.  solution  during  the  daj,  and  dl« 
rected  that  a  flaxseed  poultice  should  be  applied  to  the  tumour.  The 
calomel  and  salts  previously  taken  had  acted  well  during  the  night.  For 
diet,  ordered  chicken  soup. 

I  called  again  at  ]  o'clock,  and  found  the  imtient  with  pale  fiice ;  rftin 
natural ;  puUe  not  so  hard,  increased  in  frequency ;  tongue  perfectly 
natural ;  expression  of  eyes  languid ;  complained  of  great  debility ;  feet 
at  times  cool ;  indisposed  to  mental  or  physical  exertion ;  tumefaction 
extending  under  the  throat. 

I  felt  now  much  anxiety  fer  the  patient — symptoms  seemed  to  indicate 
the  action  of  a  sedative  poison.  Arrested  the  exhibition  of  the  tart,  emet 
solution ;  ordered  as  much  chicken  soup  to  be  given  as  would  be  taken. 
Called  again  at  0,  p.  m.  Found  Mrs. worse;  tume&ction  in- 
creased ;  respiration  embarrassed ;  skin  cool ;  pulse  weak  and  frequent ; 
somewhat  stupid ;  moaned  a  good  deal  in  sleep,  which  was  very  inter- 
rupted ;  said  she  was  perfectly  free  from  pain,  but  evidently  suffered, 
as  indicated  by  faioaning;  required  to  be  addressed  in  loud  tone  to 
attract  her  attention ;  seemed  at  times  delurious.  Commenced  giving 
ammonia  and  wine  which  were  repeated  at  frequent  intervals  during 
the  night,  but  without  any  amelioration  of  her  condition ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  patient  grew  gradually  worse,  until  9  a.  h.  of  the  8th  (about 
48  hours  from  the  time  1  first  saw  her)  when  she  expired.  At  the  time 
of  death  the  swelling  had  extended  unto  the  left  side  of  the  fece,  and 
appeared  of  the  same  color.  The  foregoing,  no  doubt,  was  a  case  of 
*^ Malignant  Tubercle''  which,  although  rare,  occasionally  occurs  in 
this  country,  and  is  considered  identi<ad  in  nature  with  the  Charbon 
disease,  so  fetal  among  cattle.  The  only  known  cure  to  die  fermers  is 
Immediate  cauterization  of  the  part,  or  its  extirpation— and  had  it  been 
practised  at  once  in  this  case,  the  result  ttiight  have  proved  different. 


VL~L^atere  of  the  exUrtuU  lUac  Artery,  with  a  report  of  the  treai' 
meni  of  other  surgical  cases  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  durwg  the 
w«Krf**  of  February  and  March,  By  A.  J.  Wsddkrbubn,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  in  the  Medical  College  of  Louisiana. 

Henry  Watkms,  laborer,  aged  22  years,  bom  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
entered  the  Charity  Hospital,  on  the  evening  of  the  28d  of  March,  after 
havmff  lost  about  a  quart  of  blood  from  a  large  ulcer  in  the  groin,  which 
®?^*w»ed  as  far  upon  the  abdomen  as  the  point  over  the  internal  inguinal 
nn^.  The  bleeding  was  arrested,  but  it  occurred  again  betwen  8  and 
4  0  clodi  the  next  morning ;  and  was  again  controlled  by  the  application 
of  cold  lotions  with  slight  compretiionr 

Isaw  the  patient  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  for  the  ihvt  time,  about 
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9  o'clock,  and  upon  examination  discovered  the  existence  of  an  aneurism 
of  tke  femoral  artery,  which  had  burst  the  evening  before,  and  fi-om 
which  the  hemorrhage  had  l)een  arrested  by  the  formation  of  a  clot 
Within  the  sac.  The  pulsation  could  be  easily  detected  over  a  space 
of  about  3^  inches  in  diameter ;  and  the  point  from  which  the  bleeding 
had  occurred  exhibited  dearly  the  walls  of  the  sac,  exposed  so  as  to 
present  a  conical  shaped  elevation,  with  a  base  of  about  |  of  an  incht 
situated  immediately  over  the  femoral  vein. 

The  only  history  of  the  case  I  could  obtain  from  the  patient  was,  that 
about  three  months  previously,  he  had  suffered  with  a  large  bubo,  which 
opened  spontaneously,  and  then  followed  a  large  sloughing  ulcer,  which 
entirely  healed.  After  which  a  swelling  commenced  again,  followed  by 
ulceration ;  but  he  could  not  say  that  he  had  noticed  the  pulsations  in 
the  tumor.  The  only  conclusions,  then,  that  I  could  arrive  at  from  his 
statement,  were,  that  the  coats  of  the  artery  must  have  become  impaired 
from  the  existence  of  the  bubo  ;  in  the  first  instance  giving  rise  to  the 
aneurism,  and  after  the  cure  of  the  original  ulcer,  the  cicatrix  was  dis- 
solved  by  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  aneurismal  sac 

After  consenting  with  Drs.  Harrison,  Wedderstrandt,  McCormick, 
Wilson  and  Farquharson,  I  determined  to  ligature  the  external  iliac 
artery,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  When  we  arrived  at  the  Hospital 
at  the  above  mentioned  hour,  I  learned  that  since  my  visit  in  the  morn- 
ing, about  a  pint  or  more  of  blood  had  been  lost,  and  the  hemorrhage 
arrested  by  pressure.  The  patient  by  this  time,  from  the  repeated 
bleedings,  had  lost  at  least  half  a  gallon  of  blood,  leaving  him  in  a  veiy 
debilitated  condition. 

Operatum^^^ln  consequence  of  the  extent  of  the  ulcer,  the  incision 
was  commenced  about  an  inch  within  its  limits,  at  a  point  above  the 
internal  inguinal  ring,  and  carried  in  a  slightly  curved  direction,  as  hiffh 
as,  and  within  }  of  an  inch  of  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium.  The  first  incision  exposed  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique, 
which  was  divided  upon  a  director ;  a  small  opening  having  been  first 
made  into  its  lowest  exposed  part.  I  endeavored  then  to  introduce  my 
finger  under  the  arched  border  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
muscles,  but  the  tissues  at  this  point  were  so  much  transformed,  that  I 
was  compelled  to  cut  carefiilly  through  the  muscles  with  the  soalpeL 
After  exposing  the  fiicia  transversalis,  in  which  an  opening  had  been 
made  large  enough  to  admit  the  point  of  a  finger,  in  dividing  the  muscles, 
I  introduced  two  fingers  beneath  the  fecia,  for  the  purpose  of  guardinga 
inobe  pointed  bistoury,  with  which  it  was  divided.  The  peritoneum,  then 
brought  into  view,  was  turned  aside  until  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  with 
the  nerve  lying  upon  it,  was  dearly  exposed.  The  dieath  War  opened 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  nerve  drawn  well  to  the  outer  side,  and  an 
aneurismal  needle,  armed  with  a  ligature,  passed  behind  the  artery  from 
within  in  an  outward  direction.  Compression  dien  having  been  made  en 
tke  arteryr  and  the  pdsation  in  the  tumor  entirely  arrested,  the  ligature 
was  tied  about  an  inch^above  Poupart's  ligament.  In  about  half  an  hour 
after  the  application  of  the  ligature,  the  e^ges  of  the  wound  were  drawn 
together  by  four  interrupted  sutures,  and  adhesive  strips  applied. 

In  consequenoe  of  the  constant  occurrence  of  «rysinefa»  on  operations 
in  the  wmrds,  list  saturated  wkh  a  sdiitkxn  of  the  sdph.  of  quinitte,  10 
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gre.  to  tbe  oz.  VftLM  ordered  to  be  constantly  af^lied  over  the  incision  $ 
and  sulph.  quinine  grs.  x.,  opium  grs.  ij.,  administered  in  consequence 
of  a  pain  in  the  limb,  complained  of  at  night* 

March  25th. — Slept  tolerably  well  during  last  night — no  pain  in  the 
limb — temperature  of  the  leg  good,  sensation  somewhat  impaired ;  pulse 
regular  but  threadlike.  Ordered,  Vallet's  ferri  carb.  grs.  iij.,  nilph. 
quinine  grs.  ij.,  eveiytwo  hours.  Evening-— ordered,  pulv.  Doveri,  grs.  xv. 

26th.— Rested  well — pulse  104 ;  treatment  same  as  yesterday. 

27th.— Improving,  pulse  106— slight  dischaive  of  healthy  pus  from 
wound ;  removed  a  coagulum  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  from  the 
aneurismal  sac.  There  remains  still  a  partially  organized  dot  with 
attachment,  which  prevents  its  removal  without  force.  Slight  tenderness 
over  the  abdomen ; — treatment  same. 

28th. — ^Pulse  108  and  regular — slept  well  last  night,  tongue  looks 
well,  spirits  good,  uloer  and  wound  secreting  healthy  pus  ;  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen  has  subsided.  Had  a  small  evacuation  fix)m  the  bowels, 
produced  by  an  enema  of  cold  water,  introduced  by  a  hydrostatic  inject- 
ing tube.     Dressing  to  be  applied  morning  and  evening. 

29th. — Slight  febrile  action  last  evening ;  administered  \  gr.  acet. 
morphisB.  Has  had  an  evacuation  from  the  bowels  this  morning,  pro* 
duced  by  an  injection  of  cold  water.  Pulse  104,  increasing  in  fullness. 
Ulcer  and  wound  look  well ;  discharge  diminished,  appetite  good.  Diet, 
milk  and  mush,  and  chicken  water ; — ^wine.  Sensibili^  of  the  limb 
returning. 

30th. — Morning,  pulse  104,  temperature  and  sensatiim  of  the  limb 
entirely  restored.  About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  profiise  hemorr* 
hage  occurred  from  the  aneurismal  sac,  which  was  arrested  afrer  the 
loss  of  a])out  2  lbs.  of  blood,  by  the  application  of  cold  lotions  and  mode* 
rate  compression.     Ordered,  syrup  morphisB  S  ss. 

dlst. — ^Morning  visit,  rested  badly — complains  of  pain  in  the  limb, 
foot  and  leg  cold;  sensibility  in  foot  impaired.  Pulse  110;  continue 
quinine  and  iron.     Ordered  the  limb  to  be  enveloped  in  flannel. 

Evening.— Pulse  118.  Ordered  Dover's  powder  10  grs.,  to  be  taken 
at  0  o'clock. 

April  1st,  Morning. — ^Rested  badly  last  night — ^pulse  116.  Iron  and 
quinine  continued. 

Evening.— -No  improvement;  pulse  118.  Ordered  sulph.  quinine 
and  Dover's  powder,  10  grs.  each,  at  bed  time. 

2d,  Morning. — ^Pube  160;  hemorriiage  occurred  twice  last  night 
fit>m  the  sac ;  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  Continue  the  quinine 
andiron. 

Evening.— Pulse  182.  Ordered  sulph.  quinine,  grs.  xv.,  to  be  taken 
at  once,  (6  o'clock)  and  Dover's  powder,  grs.  xv.,  at  bed  time  if  necessary. 

8d,  Morning. — ^Rested  badly,  limb  has  continued  to  be  cold  since 
second  hemorrhage,  and  the  lower  part  of  leg  and  foot  present  a  gan* 
grenous  aopearance.  Pulse  140.  Ordered  carb.  ammoniiB,  grs.  x^ 
eveiy  two  hours. 

Evening. — No  improvement.  Dover's,  gr.  xv.,  at  bed  time,  and  con* 
tinue  carb.  ammonisB. 

Ml. — ^Tfae  gangrene  has  extended  above  the  knee— poise  160.  Die* 
centinue  the  carb.  ammonia,  and  administer  the  sol|A.  quinine  grs.  xv.. 
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tinct.  opii.  gtts,  xxx.,  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  ordered  the  same  at  noon 
and  night. 

5th. — From  the  time  of  the  last  hemorrhage,  the  patient  gradually 
declined,  and  died  at  4  o'clock,  this  morning. 

Post-mortem  examinaHoiu — On  opening  the  abdomen,  it  was  ascer- 
tained  that  the  peritoneum  had  undergone  no  change  from  its  normal 
condition.  Adhesion  had  already  formed  between  the  peritoneal  sac 
and  the  iliac  fitcia,  so  that  considerable  force  was  required  to  expose  the 
iliac  vessels.  The  ligature  was  found  as  mentioned  in  the  description 
of  the  operation,  about  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament.  Although  it 
had  not  yet  come  away,  well  organized  clots  had  formed  in  the  artery, — 
the  one  above  the  b'gature  extending  as  far  up  as  the  internal  iliac,  and 
for  the  distance  of  an  inch  above  the  ligature ;  so  firmly  connected  with 
the  internal  coat  of  the  artery,  as  to  have  efiectually  prevented  the  occur- 
rence of  secondary  hemorrhage.  The  clot  beloi^  the  ligature  was  not 
so  large,  but  well  organized.  The  aneurismal  sac  was  so  situated,  and 
of  such  dimensions  as  to  occupy  a  space  of  more  than  two  inches,  and 
involve  the  profunda — the  external  pudics,  and  the  internal  and  external 
circumflex  arteries ;  all  of  which  were  found  to  be  constricted  at  their 
points  of  c(»nmunication  with  the  sac. 

This  large  number  of  arteries  communicating  with  the  sac,  account 
sufficiently  well  for  the  profose  bleedings  which  occurred  after  the  opera- 
tion ;  it  being  veiy  probable  that  the  communicating  arteries  had  com* 
menced  adapting  themselves  to  the  condition  of  things  previous  to  the 
rupture  of  the  aneurism. 

The  question  of  most  interest  to  the  surgeon  in  this  case  is — ^would  it 
net  be  proper  in  all  such  cases,  after  tyeing  the  artery  above,  to  open 
the  sac  freely,  remove  the  clot,  and  fill  the  cavity  with  lint,  with  a  view 
of  obliterating  the  vessels  communicating  with  it,  by  the  process  of  granu* 
lation  ?    The  circumstances  connected  with  this  case,  I  am  induced  to 

believe  point  to  such  a  course  of  treatment. 

****** 

Since  the  report  of  the  January  number  of  this  Journal,  concerning 
the  treatment  of  indolent  ulcers,  in  my  ward,  in  the  Charity  Hospital 
with  the  Buiph.  quinine,  I  have  continued  its  topical  application,  not 
only  to  indolent  ulcers,  but  have  used  it  with  marked  success  in  other 
varieties. 

I  have  noticed  the  following  foots,  that  when  applied  to  the  surface  of 
an  inflamed  ulcer,  the  redness  surrounding  the  part  has  been  subdued  in 
less  than  24  hour»— and  the  same  holds  good  concerning  the  pain  in  an 
irritable  ulcer,  whilst  almost  invariably  in  the  same  space  of  time  the 
sufoce  is  made  to  present  an  healthy,  granulating  appearance,  secreting 
healthy  pus.  When  this  remedy  is  applied  to  a  small  indolent  ulcer,  its 
efiect  is  not  so  prompt  as  when  applied  to  a  large  ulcer  of  the  same 
variety.  Now  tiiis  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  remedy  is 
absoffaed;  but  from  experiments,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  state* 
ments  made  by  M.  Martin  Solan,  in  the  Bulletin  de  Thkrapeutiquet 
and  republished  in  the  March  number  of  this  Journal,  are  entirely 
oonrect ;  vis :  that  the  sulph.  of  quinine  when  applied  to  the  suifoce  is 
not  absorbed ;  i.  e.,  if  its  not  being  detected  in  the  urine  is  evidence 
of  this  foot.     I  have  always  been  able  to  detect  it  when  given  inter- 
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nail  J  in  small  quaatities,  when  I\have  fidled  at  the  same  time  in 
testing  the  urine  of  those  when  it  had  been  applied  to  the  surface.  In  a 
case,  of  phlegmonous  eiysipelas  of  the  thigh  of  a  woman  in  the  Hospital, 
extending  over  a  surface  of  8  or  10  inches  in  length,  and  occupying  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  external  part  of  the  thigh ;  with  an  opening  in  the 
centre  about  an  inch  in  diameter ;  under  the  inflamed  sui&ce  the 
cellular  tissue  was  so  completely  destroyed,  that  a  probe  could  be  pasted 
freely  in  any  direction.  Into  this  large  sinus  an  ounce  of  water,  hokling 
in  solution  10  grs.  of  the  sulph.  of  quinine  was  placed,  three  times  dar« 
ing  the  day,  making  in  all  30  grs.  The  woman  was  placed  in  such  a 
position,  that  the  escape  of  the  solution  was  entirely  prevented.  The 
next  day,  the  pain  and  redness  of  the  sur&ce  had  almost  entirely  dis* 
appeared ;  and  it  was  clear  that  the  three  ounces  of  the  solution  had 
permeated  the  tissues.  The  urine  voided  before  the  administration  of 
this  remedy,  and  that  passed  during  the  administration,  were  tested  with 
all  the  tests  for  quinine,  and  the  effect  produced  upon  both  was  the  same, 
no  precipitate  being  afforded  in  either  case.  This  case  recovered  in  a 
very  short  time,  no  other  remedy  having  been  used  during  the  treatment. 

Although  I  could  mention  a  large  number  of  cases  exhibiting  the 
superiority  of  this  over  any  other  remedy  as  a  topical  application  to 
ulcers,  I  will  only  mention  one  case  which  I  had  under  treatment. 

A.  B.  Was  admitted  into  the  Hospital,  with  an  extensive  syphllitie 
ulcer  extending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum  to  the  anus,  exposing 
a  large  portion  of  the  ligaments  covering  the  sacrum — this  case  had 
been  under  treatment  for  more  than  ten  days — various  applications  had 
been  made  without  the  slightest  effect,  when  I  determined  to  resort  to 
the  topical  application  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  I  ordered  the  pait 
to  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  tannin,  8  grs.  to  the  ounce  c^  water, 
and  lint  to  be  constantly  applied,  saturated  with  a  solution  of  quinine, 
10  grs.  to  the  ounce.  The  constitutional  symptoms  under  which  she 
was  suffering,  with  the  excessive  pain  of  the  part,  was  much  relieved  in 
about  24  hours,  and  in  three  days  the  entire  surface  was  covered  with 
healthy  granulations.  The  quinine  was  applied  about  20  days ;  the 
ulcer  improved  since  its  first  application  daily,  and  entirely  cured  in 
a  few  days,  as  the  granulations  soon  became  even  with  the  surfiu^e  of 

the  skin. 

«  *  *  *  «  * 

The  operations  since  ray  last  report  have  been,  one  amputation  of  die 
breast ;  one  of  the  middle  finger,  at  the  second  phalangeal  joint ;  one 
of  the  middle  finger  in  the  continuity  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  by  the 
oval  method  ;  one  of  the  little  toe,  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articu* 
lation.  Two  operations  for  phimosis,  one  for  fistula  in  ano ;  two  for 
strabismus,  and  one  operation  for  hydrocele,  by  Ricord's  method. 

The  case  of  hydrocele  mentioned  above,  was  one  from  which  a 
quait  of  water  was  evacuated  after  the  introduction  of  six  double  liga- 
turae,  at  distances  of  about  ten  lines  apart.  The  patient  was  placed  on 
his  back.  The  testicle  occupying  the  back  part  of  the  tumour  wan 
grasped  by  the  left  hand,  and  a  long  needle,  armed  with  a  double  lign* 
ture,  was  passed  through  the  tumor  at  its  upper  part ;  and  at  the  distuiee 
of  about  ten  lines  below,  the  same  was  passed  through  the  tumoor  again, 
and  so  on,  until  six  double  ligatures  were  introduced;  when  a  small 
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trocar  was  passed  into  tbe  d^^ndant  part  <^the  sae*  After  evacuating 
the  contents  of  the  sac,  a  quill  was  placed  upon  either  side,  between 
the  ends  of  the  double  ligatures,  which  were  separately  tied.  The  liga- 
tores  remained  about  80  hours ;  and  although  the  testicle,  after  Uie 
removal  of  the  fluid  was  found  to  be  verj  much  enlarged,  the  patient  was 
discharged  in  about  three  weeks  from  the  Hospital,  perfectly  cured  of 
the  hydrocele,  and  the  testicle  very  little  above  the  normal  size.  The 
treatment  after  the  operation  was  only  the  administration  of  about  35 
grs.  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  daily,  which  was  ordered  in  consequence 
cf  the  enlargement  of  the  testicle.  The  advantages  of  this  operation, 
which  1  consider  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  modern  surgery 
are,  that  the  inflanmiation  which  is  necessary  in  eflecting  adhesion  be- 
tween the  walls  of  the  sack,  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  surgeon, 
it  being  in  his  power  to  remove  the  ligatures  at  any  time,  when  such 
removal  may  seem  necessary  in  his  judgment,  and  again  when  this 
double  quill  suture  is  properly  applied,  the  walls  of  the  sac  throughout 
its  whole  extent  are  brought  in  contact,  and  by  the  adhesive  process  it  is 
in  a  few  days  obliterated. 


VH. — Report  of  a  case  of  Trismus  Nascentium*     By  Wm.  B.  Lind- 
say, M.D.,  of  New  Orleans. 

Trismus  Nascentium  is  at  this  time  attracting  much  professional  at- 
tention, and  it  is  to  be  desired,  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  will  be  con« 
tinued  until  the  nature  and  treatment  of  it  is  better  understood.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected,  that  any  practitioner  within  himself  will  be  able  to 
point  out  a  method  of  cure  that*  will  suit  the  majority  of  cases,  but  if  the 
experience  of  many  be  combined,  much  may  be  done  to  lessen  its 
terrible  ravages.  In  treating  this  disease  I  have  followed  the  directions 
of  popular  writers,  and  have  often  regretted  my  inability  to  relieve  the 
little  sufierers. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts,  in  a 
ease  which  came  under  my  care  a  few  day^  ago.  If  I  shall  succeed  in 
imparting  one  item  of  information  in  relation  to  this  devastating  malady^ 
I  shall  think  I  have  done  some  service. 

June  30.  Requested  by  a  friend  residing  on  Magazine,  near  Ekiward 
street,  in  this  city,  to  visit  at  his  house  a  little  negro  chikl,  who  had  been 
sick  several  days.  Whilst  there,  learned  that  it  had  l>een  sick  three 
days,  was  just  two  weeks  old,  was  still  under  the  management  of  the 
midwife,  that  it  had  been  healthy  and  fat  up  to  the  time  of  its  attack  ; 
never  had  been  unwell  before  that ;  the  parents  were  young  and  stout 
servants ;  that  it  had  refused  the  breast  ever  since  its  illness;  that  the  cord 
had  come  away  only  the  day  before !  that  the  umbilicus  was  tumid,  and 
not  disposed  to  heal  up.  The  mother  said  he  had  fits— mouth  closed  and 
could  not  open  it ;  the  attempt  to  pass  my  lit^e  finger  between  its  gums 
bioaeht  on  donie  spasms  and  violent  screams;  from  having  fa  ^ 
lilt  three  days  b^ore,  it  was  now  emaciated ;  fitce  lockecl  old^ 
wrinkled,  thmnb  stiffened  across  the  pahns  of  the  hands,  as  i 
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hj  Dr.  Eberle  in  a  late  paper.  The  qaidwife  had  given  it  a  amall 
quantity  of  magnesia,  a  few  hours  before  I  saw  it ;  bowels  moved, 
discharges  described  as  yellowish,  and  like  curdled  milk ;  they  were 
afterwards  black — there  was  some  fever — slept  but  little,  if  any — as  to 
its  position,  the  mother  said  it  was  sometimes  laid  on  one  side  and  some* 
times  on  the  other.  Was  satisfied  that  it  was  trismus,  and  the  fiimily 
knew  it  had  ^^  lock-jaw"  before  I  was  sent  for.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  interesting  papers  that  have  appeared  upon  this  subject,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  but  little  known  about  it  Experiment^ 
ing  physicians  are  often  justly  dreaded  by  the  public ;  but  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  there  is  much  to  be  set  down  in  extenuating  such  a  course. 
I  instituted  the  following  treatment,  entirely  new  to  me  at  least :  I 
directed  the  scorched  cotton,  charcoal  powders,  d^.,  to  be  discontinued ; 
and  applied  to  the  umbilicus  in  their  stead,  an  unguent  of  ^  sulph. 
quinine  grs.iy.,  sulph.  morphine  gr.  as.,  axung'e  3j  yeL  ij.  Did  not 
attempt  to  administer  any  thing,  per  arem^  on  account  of  difficult  deglu- 
tition. 

July  1.  Spasms  not  frequent,  masseters  rigid ;  fiu^e  remarkably  wrinkle 
ed,  appeared  to  be  extremely  sore,  as  it  screamed  upon  being  moved. 
As  there  was  still  some  fever,  directed  tepid  baths,  every  three  hours 
during  the  day.  Alvine  dejections  not  copious,  but  daric.  Directed  the 
mother  to  draw  some  breast  milk  and  feed  it.  Slept  a  little  or  was 
quiet. 

July  2.  Spasms  ceased— sleeps  better — ^mouth  open — ^feeds  freely — 
but  would  not  suck ;  umbilicus  improving,  discontinue  quinine  and  mor- 
phine ;  dressed  umbilicus  with  castor  oil  alone.  Directed  a  few  tea- 
spoonsful  of  cold  flaxseed  tea  to  be  given  to  it  as  a  drink. 

July  8.  Sleeps  well,  cord  healing,  feeds  freely,  does  not  suck  yet ;  no 
fever,  looks  lively.  Continue  cataplasms  and  ol  recini  dressing  to 
umbilicus. 

July  4.  Still  improving  in  every  respect ;  discontinue  regular  visits. 

July  6.  Improving  fitst ;  umbilicus  healing  up  finely,  sucks  freely, 
sleeps  well. 

July  7.  Same  report  as  yesterday. 

ReJkctione.-^Same  years  ago,  a  relation  of  mine,  and  an  independent 
planter,  of  Claiborne  county.  State  of  Mississippi,  was  bitten  on  the 
ankle  by  a  rattle  snake.  Annually  this  leg  swelled,  and  was  on  some 
occasions  the  cause  of  serious  apprehension.  On  one  of  these  periodi- 
cal attacks  I  was  sent  for,  found  an  uker  as  laige  as  half  a  dollar  (if  I 
recollect  correctly)  on  the  calf  of  the  leg ;  applied  a  plaster  of  quinine 
and  laudanum,  and  gave  him  ten  grain  doses  of  the  sulph.  quinine  eveiy 
momuig ;  put  him  on  high  diet,  no  difficult  matter  in  his  case  as  he 
usually  lived  in  that  style,  and  he  was  well  in  a  few  days  ;  the  result  of 
this  case  induced  me  to  try  it  in  the  case  of  trismus,  although  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  resemblance  betwixt  them.  In  those  cases  when 
the  umbilicus  has  healed  up ;  a  small  blister  could  be  made  and  then 
the  quinine  be  us^.  Did  this  case  get  well  in  spite  of  treatment  7  I 
never  knew  a  case  to  recover  before.  Did  the  magnesia  cure  U?  Ape- 
rients  have  not  usually  cured  the  disease.  Coukl  the  morpbiae  have 
t«en  the  principal  agent  ?  Opiates  have  signally  fiuled  to  relieve  it*-* 
ShtU  we  credit  the  quinine  ? 
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VllL^^Segearchea^  HisUmcal^  TopographicaU  and  CrUiealy  on  Yellow 
FevjBT.     By  Bbnnbt  Dowlbb,  M.D.|  of  New  Orleans. 

[The  following  fragment,  with  its  title,*  is  copied  from  the  pages  of  an 
unpublished  volume.  A  few  &cts,  not  properly  belonging  to  the  times 
and  places  with  which  they  here  stand  connected,  have  been  added,  and, 
certain  controverted  opinions,  incidental  to  the  same,  are  rather  indica- 
ted, than  proved,  for  the  plain  reason,  that  the  evidence  is  too  volumin* 
OU8  to  be  admissible  on  the  present  occasion.  A  spirit  of  free  inquiry 
is  necessary  in  science.  Many  gentlemen  who  adorn  the  profession  of 
medicine  with  talents  of  the  highest  order,  dissent  from  some  of  the 
views  here  expressed;  at  the  same  time  it  is  hoped,  that  they  will  find  noth* 
ing  in  the  tone  or  expressions  of  this  paper,  devoid  of  deference  and  Yes- 
pect,  though  the  history  of  nearly  all  discussions  relating  to  contagion, 
have  been  marked  by  a  personal  animosity  which  has  proved  decidedly . 
contagious,  and,  sometimes  &tal.  Doctors  Bennet  and  Williams,  of  Ja* 
maica,  ended  their  disputes  on  the  contagion  of  yellow  fever,  by  a  duel, 
in  which  both  were  killed.] 

Many  circumstances  have  contributed  to  throw  obscurity  over  the 
medical  history  of  Louisiana.  The  rise,  progress,  and,  even  the  present 
condition  of  its  population,  present  all  the  elements  of  a  transition 
state — a  state,  however,  which  will  soon  be  replaced  by  all  that  stability, 
or  rather  progression  towards  social,  political,  and  scientific  perfectibili- 
ty, once  deemed  visionary,  but-now  actualized  to  a  great  extent  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  Nomadic  form  of  society  has 
few  or  no  records ;  its  barbarous  monotony  presents  nothing  worthy  of 
history^  In  the  transition  state,  the  mind  is  active,  but  its  direction  is 
irregular ;  events  abound,  but  their  continuity  is  broken.  The  present 
is  everything ;  the  past  and  future  nothing. — ^Transferred  from  France  to 
Spain,  and  from  Spain  to  France  again,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  Uui« 
ted  States,  Louisiana  has  been  thereby  a  great  loser  in  early,  and  au- 
thentic memoirs,  chronicles,  and  annals,  which  have  been  either  buried 
in  the  archives  of  foreign  cabinets,  or  published  in  foreign  languages  so 
long  ago,  as  to  be  now  out  of  print.  Besides,  the  population  was  a 
heterogenous  compound  of  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Englishmen,  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  and  Anglo-Americans,  speaking  as  many  tongues,  devo- 
ted ahnost  exclusively  to  the  pursuit  of  we^th,  and  but  little  inclined  to 
enter  upon  original  laborious,  and  prolongea  investigations,  which  held 
out  neither  a  hope  of  compensation,  nor  those  laurels  of  honorable  dis- 
tinction which  are  never  withheld  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization, — 
a  state  which  develops  the  lofliest  traits  of  intellect,  the  treasures  of 
science,  and  the  beauties  of  art  in  the  highest  degrees. 

Physicians,  with  few  exceptions,  like  others,  sought  to  make  fortunes 
in  expectation  of  returning  to  their  fatherland.     Divided  by  language, 

— — f ' 

*  Hence  the  reader  will  see,  that  tliis  tilky  if  not  a  misnomer,  is  at  least  too 
extensive  in  its  import,  for  Uie  present  paper.  One  reason  for  not  changing  it 
is  this — ^I  hope  that  some  of  my  confreres  will  kindly  famish  me  some  facts  or 
references  to  books  or  papers  upon  Uie  snl^octs  which  it  designates,  however 
old  and  obsolete.  I  am  already  under  obligations  to  several  gentlemen  for  the 
use  of  bodu. 
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by  nativity,  education,  and  medical  doctrines,  and  by  profeflsional  rival- 
ries, they  Jived  isolatedly  with  respect  to  each  other — an  evil  which  has 
unfortunately  descended  to  our  own  generation.  The  advancement  of 
medical  knowledge  in  a  new  and  peculiar  climate  where  the  maxims  of 
^  different  latitudes  and  places  had  little,  or  but  a  limited  application,  re- 
quired, not  only  will,  energy,  disinterestedness,  unity  of  purpose,  and  a 
noble  emulation  in  science,  but  a  vast  accumulation  of  facts,  with  la- 
bor upon  labor.  This  woric  required  time,  study;  the  comparison  of 
era  with  era,  of  place  with  place,  of  fiict  with  fact,  of  deduction  with 
deduction.  The  last  century  was  not  very  favorable  to  the  untrammeled 
operations  of  the  mind.  Theory  was  mightier  than  observation  and 
experiment.  Isolated  cases  were  of^en  preferred  to  numerical  analy- 
ses and  facts  raiscnkey  and  nosological  systems  to  pathological  anatomy, 
rigid  faith  to  rational  skepticism,  a  golden  headed  cane  to  physical  diag- 
nosis, an  air  of  mystery  to  a  chemical  examination  and  interminable  la- 
bor. 

Forroeriy,  medical  services,  in  New  Orleans,  were  c<Hnpensated  with 
a  liberality  never,  perhaps,  equalled  in  any  other  city.  This  golden  age 
was  poor  in  literature.  Physicians  grew  gray  in  the  most  extensive 
practice,  and  left  the  theatre  of  their  fame,  for  the  ^Smdiscovered  coun- 
try," without  bequeathing  any  scientific  information  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity.  >  Perhaps  they  believed  that  as  posterity  had  done  nothing  for 
them,  they  owed  to  it  nothing.  Some  of  these  venerable  fathers  of 
medicine,  descended  to  the  tomb  but  a  few  years  since.  The  late  Dr.  K., 
who  practiced  until  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  his  long  life,  left  no  ac- 
count of  his  experience,  though,  he  is  said  to  have  treated  no  less  than 
twenty  thousand  yellow  fever  patients  alone. 

Thus  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  resident  physician  during  the 
longest  life,  perished  with  him,  or  was  carried,  in  some  instances,  to  his 
native  land,  and  published  in  periodicals  or  books  of  temporary  duration 
and  limited  cireulation,  soon  to  be  foi^otten. 

In  the  absence  of  scientific  annals  and  monographs  illustrative  of  pur 
early  medkal  history,  I  have  resorted  to  such  broken  files  of  newspa- 
pers, miscellaneous  jouraals,  medical  periodicals,  and  books  as  were 
within  my  reach,  with  the  view  of  giving  to  certain  important  &cts,  now 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  yellow  fever  literature,  some  degree  of  con- 
sistency. I  do  not  aim  at  gping  a  history,  or  even  an  outline  of  the  en- 
tire subject  implied  by  the  tme  of  this  monograph,  but  simply  such  sali- 
ent points  with  which  I  happen  to  be  most  fiimiliar,  possessing  something 
of  a  suggestive  character,  and  which  may  be  comprised  in  the  narrow- 
est limits. 

If  I  shall  fail  in  the  execution  of  my  task,  (which  is  ahogether  of 
secondary  importance  to  my  main  design,)  due  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  imperfection  of  my  materials.  New  (Means  has  not  a  public 
Library !  Indeed,  I  have  avoided  the  reproducing  of  many  facts,  simply 
because  they  are  well  authenticated  and  generally  known  ;  fer  exam- 
ple, Dr.  Rush's  histories  of  Yellow  Fever  in  Philadelphia,  not  to  men- 
tion other  similar  works. 

If  authorities  are  not  always  mentioned,  the  reason  is  obvious.  A 
multitude  of  useless  references  with  the  name  of  the  author,  the  tide, 
the  volume,  the  page,  the  date,  the  edition  and  the  like,  wddd  occupy 
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ahaost  as  much  sjp^ce  as  these  historical  notices  themselves.  An  event 
spread  over  many  pages,  when  divested  of  ail  local  and  temporaiy  cir- 
cumstances incidental  to  its  era,  may  often  be  expressed  by  a  single 
sentence  or  figure,  without  impairing  its  intrinsic  value.  In  many  in- 
stances, impartial  justice  demands  special  acknowledgements.  These 
aie  never  intentionally  withheld.  The  building  up  milKed  pyramids  of 
bibliography,  without  any  compensating  advantage,  is,  sometimes  as  os- 
tentatious, as  it  is  useless.  Such  literature  is  the  personification  of 
dullness,  requiring  nothing  but  a  large  library,  and  the  patience  neces* 
saiy  to  copy  title  pages,  and,  is  but  little  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than 
a  company  of  grinniug  skeletons  at  an  evening  party. 

The  origin  of  vellow  fever,  though,  comparatively  modem,  cannot  be 
fixed  very  exactly.  Some  authors,  especially  the  advocates  of  con- 
tagion and  the  importability  of  this  disease,  have  erred  in  dating  its 
origin  so  late  as  the  last  decennial  period  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
epoch  when  as  they  erroneously  aflum,  it  was  first  introduced  into  the 
West  Indies  from  Uie  Kingdom  of  Siara.  In  the  earliest  records  on  the 
subject,  the  symptoms  are  generally  either  not  mentioned,  or  they  are 
imperfiMstly  described,  and  a  name  only  is  substituted.  Dififerent  nations 
and  often  the  same  nation,  adopted  dinerent  names  ;  such  as  the  putrid, 
bilious,  malignant,  ardent,  Bulam,  Barbadoes,  infectious,  pestilential  fe- 
ver ;  the  pestilence ;  the  bilious  plague ;  the  American  plague ;  infec- 
tious distemper ;  causus ;  mal  de  Siam  ;  Fidvre  de  Boulam  ;  Fi^vre  de 
Matlot ;  febris  ardens  biliosa  ;  vomito  prieto ;  vomito  negro ;  on  many  at 
the  tombstones  in  New  Orleans,  JP/^ati,  instead  of  Fiivre  jaune^  b  in- 
scribed as  the  cause  of  death :  finally,  in  English  books,  yellow  pesti- 
lence, black  vomit,,  bilious  remittent,  and  bilious  yellow  fever,  especially 
the  latter,  came  into  general  use,  though  latterly,  the  epithet  bilious  has 
been  omitted  This  confiision  in  nomenclature  renders  it  difiicult  not 
only  to  identify  the  disease  in  old  books,  but  to  trace  its  origin,  as  the 
name  is  generally  given  for  the  description  of  symptoms. 

1618—1647. 
Origin  of  Yellow  Fever  in  America'^India$u-^Barbadoes. 

1618.  Mr.  Webster,  who  has  collated  the  various  authorities  in  re- 
lation to  the  origin  of  yeUow  fever  in  America,  shows  in  his  work  on 
Pestilence,  that  when  Uie  whites  arrived  in  New  England,  in  1620,  some 
of  the  Indian  tribes  had  been  reduced  finom  30,000  to  800,  two  yean 
previously.  The  survivors  asserted,  that  the  sick  bled  firom  the  nose, 
and  turned  yellow  like  a  garment  of  that  color  which  they  pointed  out  as 
an  illustration.  Their  statement  as  to  the  great  mortality  which  the 
malady  caused,  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  number  of  recent,  unburied 
skeletons,  strewed  about  their  towns. 

This  author,  at  a  later  period,  after  more  thorough  investigation,  reiter- 
ates the  statement,  **that  a  pestilential  yellow  fever  prevailed  amonff  the 
nations  of  New  England,  about  two  years  befere  the  settlement  made  by 
the  English,  is  a  fact  as  well  attested  as  any  historical  feet  on  record."* 

The  settlement  of  Virginia  preceded  that  of  New  England.  Some 
of  the  colonists  in  the  former,  befere  those  of  the  latter  arrived,  had  wit- 
nessed the  almost  entire  destruction  of  many  Indian  towns  by  an  epi- 
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demic,*  ^hich,  though  vaguely  called  the  plague,  was  probably  the  yel- 
low fever.  No  diagnostic  criteria  have  been  transmitted  to  our  times, 
by  which  this  conjecture  can  be  satis&ctorily  decided.  With  respect  to 
the  New  England  epidemic  alluded  to,  the  case  is  different ;  three  of  the 
most  salient  characteristics  of  yellow  fever,  viz.,  great  fatality,  yellowness 
of  the  skin,  and  hemorrhages,  are  enumerated  distinctly.  There  is 
nothing  improbable,  in  admitting  this  statement,  &tal  as  it  may  be  to  the 
doctrine  of  imported  contagion.  The  Indians,  even  the  Southern  In- 
dians are,  as  I  know  from  personal  observation,  sometimes  the  victims 
of  yellow  fever,  when  recently  from  rural  situations.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  native  Indians  of  the  South,  constantly  resident  in  large 
towns,  would  be  little,  if  at  all,  liable  to  this  disease,  while  the  same 
description  of  persons,  in  northern  towns,  would  like  the  whites  of  the 
north,  enjoy  no  such  protection.  The  localities  which  develop  ;^'6llow 
fever,  are  urban,  not  rural.  Hunting  and  war,  the  elements  of  savage 
life,  are  but  little  &vora]t>le  to  a  dense  town  population.  Hence,  savages 
seldom  suflfer  firom  this  disease.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  very 
small  towns  are  liable  to  sufier. 

The  infrequency  of  yellow  fever  among  the  savages  of  America, 
cannot  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of  authors  on  the  subject,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  for  nearly  two  centuries.  The  difficulty  of  getting  infbr- 
roation  from  them  in  relation  to  their  maladies,  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
furnish  a  sufficient  explanation.  A  few  facts  concerning  this  race  may 
not  be  improper  in  this  place,  though,  perhaps  constituting  a  chronological 
digression. 

In  1746,  the  Mohegan  tribe  was  wasted  by  this  malady,  which  began 
with  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  followed  by  fever,  and  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  with  intense  yellowness  of  the  skin,  black  vomiting,  and 
bleeding  from  the  nose  and  mouth.  This  fever  commenced  in  August, 
and  ended  with  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  Albany,  in  New  York, 
was  at  the  same  time  the  theatre  of  a  similar  visitation,  as  was  the 
Seneca  nation  of  Indians  the  year  before.f  If  the  circumstances  of  sa- 
vage life  were  equally  fiivorable  to  the  production  of  yellow  fever,  as 
those  of  civilized  life,  still,  however,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  from  hos- 
tile savages  any  authentic  information  in  relation  to  it,  will  explain  one 
of  the  causes  which  have  clouded  its  early  history  among  the  nations  of 
North  and  South  America,  together  with  those  of  the  Islands  washed  by 
the  Carribian  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Dr.  Cartwright  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  yellow  fever  of 
Natchez,  in  the  year  1823,  says,  ^'Five  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
belonging  to  the  Choctaw  tribe,  came  into  the  city  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  epidemic,  and  afterwards  encamped  two  miles  firom  the  city ;  four 
took  the  disease,  three  men  and  one  squaw.  They  were  most  barbarous- 
ly burnt ;"  [by  themselves,  with  a  curative  view.]  **The  squaw  was 
covered  with  large  ulcers,  produced  by  fire,  from  Uie  pubis  to  the  chin, 
and  was  writhing  and  groaning  by  the  side  of  her  grave,  which  the  well 
Indian  had  dug  to  put  her  into,  as  he  had  prognosticated  her  death  ;  but 
the  men  bore  their  pain  in  suUen  silence  and  with  savage  fertitude— dis- 
daining to  disgrace  themselves,  as  men  and  warriors,  by  imitating  the 
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"  groans  of  the  squaw,  but  applied  to  their  oMm  skins  the  lighted  spunk, 
nor  seemed  to  feel  its  corroding  fire." 

Columbus,  in  giving  a  new  world  to  the  whites,  gave  to  them,  indt- 
rectlj,  a  new  malady;  though  some  learned  doctors  of  our  day  translate 
certain  expressions  of  Hippocrates,  so  as  to  make  him  describe  yellow 
fever.  A  glance  at  the  principal  medical  events  which  preceded  the 
black  vomit  era,  would  show  how  carefully  ancient  ajithors  had  enume- 
rated the  most  striking  epidemics,  and  how  improbable  it  is,  that  they 
would  have  wholly  omitted  to  notice  this  disease,  so  remarkable  in  its 
external  physiognomy,  and  so  fatal  in  its  progress.  It  is  now  nearly 
three  thousand  years  since  the  first  temple  arose  to  the  honor  of  ^scu« 
lapius.  Four  or  five  centuries  subsequently,  he  was  worshipped  in  Rome, 
where  epidemics  became  very  frequent  and  fatal*  Brutus  (514  B.C.) 
sent  aiw  ambassador  to  Delphos,  on  account  of  the  plague,  then  preva* 
lent.  Epidemics  prevailed  in  the  years  451,  432,  and  in  396  B.C.;  the 
latter  gave  rise  to  the  ceremonies  called  the  Ledistemium  or  fimeral 
banquet  to  the  gods.  A  ceremony  frequently  repeated  on  epidemic 
occasions,  as  in  345  B.C.,  for  the  fourth,  and  in  323  B.C.,  for  the  fifth 
time.  A  terrible  plague,  which  continued  for  three  years,  began  293 
B.C.;  in  consequence  of  this,  ten  ambassadors  were  sent  from  Rome  to 
Epidauris.  They  brought  back  the  god  iEsculapius,  under  the  figure  of 
a  serpent ;  which,  however,  afiS>rded  no  protection  ;  for  21  years  afler, 
the  plague  appeared  again  in  the  city.  In  the  year  263  B.C.,  an  epi- 
demic  wasted  the  Roman  army,  which  was. again  ravaged,  from  the  same 
cause,  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  212  B.C.  Seven  years  after,  the  city 
was  again  desolated ;  and  a  fifth  Lectigtemium  was  celebrated.  The 
plague  in  131  B.C.,  extended  over  many  countries. 

Greece,  as  -well  as  Rome,  was  ravaged  by  epidemics  :  Homor  opens 
his  great  poem  by  alluding  to  one  that  destroyed  dogs,  mules  and  men  ; 
another,  430  B.C.,  was  most  destructive  at  Athens.  Thucydides,  him- 
self a  personal  sufferer  from  it,  has  given  a  minute  description  of  its 
symptoms.  Hippocrates  was  so  successful  in  his  treatment  of  it,  that 
he  was  presented  with  a  massive  crown  of  gold,  and  the  highest  of  pub- 
lic honors.  He  describes  the  epidemic  as  a  physician  ;  while  Lucre- 
tius did  the  same  as  a  poet.  Athens  suffered  again  in  a  similar  manner, 
five  years  afler.  Near  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  Celsus, 
and  in  the  next  centuiy,  Galen,  gave  to  the  world  their  learned  and 
Toluminous  works  on  medicine.  In  the  sixth  century,  a  plague  was 
recorded  as  being  universal.  Smallpox  (A.D.  565)  was  noticed  as 
epkiemic  in  France.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  learned  work  in  the 
Arabian  tongue,  by  Rhazes,  appeared,  on  smallpox,  and  many  other 
prevalent  diseases.  Avicenna  followed,  in  the  same  language.  Before 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  medical  schools  had  been  organized 
at  Montpelier  and  at  Damascus ;  and  the  Parisian  College  of  Surgeiy 
soon  afler.     Scurvy  and  plica  wore  described  about  this  time. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  several  systems,  manuals  and  pandects  of 
medicine  appeared,  together  with  the  description  of  several  new  diseases ; 
among  the  latter,  St.  Vitus'  Dance,  which  was  epidemic  on  the  Rhine. 
The  whooping  cough  prevailed  several  times  in  France  and  elsewhere, 
during  the  next  century ;  accounts  were  given  of  the  sweating-sickness, 
and  the  venereal.     In  the  sixteenth  century,  inoculation,  blenorrhagia, 
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and  syphiliBy  were  described ;  while  accoonU  were  given  of  the  swemU 
ing-sicknessy  scurvy,  pleurisy,  phrenilis,  whooping  cough,  the  Hungari- 
an disease,  the  cereal  convulsion,  and  the  petechial  fever,  all  in  the  epi- 
demic form,  and  some  new.  This  brief  summary  reaches  nearly  to4he 
epoch  of  yellow  fever  in  New  England  and  the  West  Indies,  and  affords 
strong  presumptive  prooi^  that  this  disease  could  not  have  prevailed,  with* 
out  having  attract^  some  attention  from  so  many  observing  writers,  for 
the  long  period  of  thirty  centuries.  The  appearance  and  extension  of 
yellow  fever  in  Southern  Europe,  where  its  mortality  has  been  unparal- 
leled, took  place  at  a  period  earlier  than  is  generally  supposed.  Boia- 
seau,  a  recent  elementary  writer  on  febrile  diseases,  designates  the  era 
of  the  general  diffusion  of  yellow  fever  as  late  as  1684,— «  period  not 
sufficiently  remote  from  our  times,  though  anterior  to  its  pretended  im- 
portation from  Siam. 

According  to  Mr.  Webster,  the  true  y^low  fever  has  been  known  in 
the  British  Islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  from  their  first  settlement — 
Cromwell's  forces  were  reduced  by  it,  when  Jamaica  was  taken  in 
1655;  this,  however,  is  a  date  too  recent  for  its  origin.  Sir  G. 
Blane,  a  contagionist,  fixes  the  great  epidemic  era  of  yellow  fever 
nearly  half  a  century  anterior  to  its  alledged  Asian  importation.  He 
enumerates  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  yellow  fever  epidemics  on 
record,  that  which  prevailed  in  1647,  in  Barbadoes*, — an  Island,  con- 
cerning which,  a  few  general  remarks  are  deemed,  on  several  accountSt 
very  important  in  a  topographical  and  medical  point  of  view. 

1647.  Barbadoes,  (thirteen  degrees  north  of  the  equator,)  is  twenty* 
one  miles  long,  and  one  third  less  in  breadth,  consisting  of  a  sof^  calca- 
rious  rock,  arising  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  by  gentle  acclivities,  to 
the  centre,  where  the  elevation  is  nearly  two  thousand  feet  It  is  cover- 
ed with  a  vegetable  mould.  Lind,  in  his  work  on  climates,  says,  that 
this  Island  is  ^^free  from  trees,  underwood,  and  Marslw^.'*  Wells  affi>rd 
ffood  water,  though  there  are  no  water-courses.  The  mercury  ranges 
from  76  deg.  to  82  deg.,  rarely  to  88  deg.  Here  stagnant  air,  one  of 
the  alledged  causes  of  yellow  fever,  has  no  existence,  as  the  sea  breezes 
and  trade  winds  '^operate  unspent,"  and  with  great  force,  augmenting, 
sometimes  to  powerful  hurricanes,  which  latter  are  often  more  destruc- 
tive than  yellow  fever  itself.  In  1674,  two  hundred  persons  were  killed 
by  a  hurricane ;  in  1780,  by  the  ofiScial  account,  4,326,  and  in  1881 
about  3,000  more. 

Lind  quotes  at  some  length  from  the  latin  treatise  of  a  native  of  Bar- 
badoes, Dr.  Bruce,  who  wrote  on  yellow  fever,  and  who  says :  ^Feb- 
ris  putrida,  apud  Nostrates  dicta  fiava,  quoniam  plerumque,  sub  finem 
morbi,  cutis  flavedine  suffundltur,  ab  Hispanis  vomino  preto,"  [vonUto 
prieto  ?]  "et  a  Gallis  !Vf  aladie  de  Siam  vari  nominatur.  *  *  *  In 
omni  anni  tempestate,  sese  ofiert  hie  morbus,"  etc. 

Barbadoes  was  settled  by  the  English  in  1605,  and  was  soon  put  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation*  In  less  than  a  century,  it  contained  about 
150,000  inhabitants,  more  than  500  to  the  square  mile«-a  density  ex- 
ceeding that  of  nearly  all  other  countries.  In  1766,  the  population  had 
declined  to  less  than  80,000— 4i  result,  perhaps,  more  aUributable  to  the 
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exhaustion  of  the  soil,  than  to  the  ravages  of  yeUow  fever :  for  this  Is- 
land like  most  places  to  which  yellow  fever  shows  a  marked  geo> 
graphical  predilection,  is,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  extremely  healthful, 
being  little,  if  at  all  subject  to  other  forms  of  epidemic  fever.  Lind, 
repeatedly  calls  it  the  most  'pleasant  and  healthful"  of  the  West  In- 
dian Islands.  Towards  the  closd  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  English 
traveller.  Sir  W.  Young,  thus  describes  it :  "The  Island  is  dotted  with 
houses  as  thickly  as  on  the  declivities  in  the  neighborhood  of  London  or 
Bristol,  but  with  no  woods  ;  two  or  three  straggling  cocoas  near  each 
dwelling,  were  all  the  trees  to  be  seen." 

For  two  centuries,  this  Island  has  been  the  hot-bed  of  yellow  fever, 
which  Dr.  Ferguson,  Inspector  general  of  hospitals  in  the  West  Indies, 
declares  to  be  of  the  very  worst  form.*  If  the  logic  of  contagionists  is 
inconclusive,  that  of  miasmatists  is  evidently  erroneous.  No  one  can 
deny  that  temperature,  humidity,  and  the  like,  greatly  influence  human 
health.  It  does' not  hence  fellow  that  the  swamps  of  Louisiana  emit 
any  mystical  miasm,  (any  more  than  so  much  rose  water,)  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  yellow  fever:  indeed  the  most  swampy  portions  of  the 
State  are  freest  from  this  disease.  When  swamps  cannot  be  feund,  as 
at  Barbadoes,  Vera  Cruz,  Havana,  not  to  name  scores  of  towns  in 
Spain,  including  that  dry  mountain  of  rock,  Gibraltar,  still  the  advocates 
of  this  doctrine  would  have  us  to  believe,  in  opposition  to  the  evidence 
of  our  senses,  that  as  the  disease  is  present  so  is  its  assumed  cause, 
marsh  exhalation.  This  extensive  subject  can  only  be  glanced  at  in  this 
place.  Bancroflf  attempts  to  account  fer  the  great  empidemic  of  1647, 
not  by  the  agency  of  swamps,  but  by  stating,  that,  as  Barbadoes  had  been 
then  settled  but  little  more  then  than  twenty  years,  and  **  that  so  little 
of  it  was  at  that  time  cleared  and  cultivated,  Uiat  dry  weather,  assisted 
bj  great  heat,  was  best  suited  to  the  production  of  noxious  miasma ; 
contrary  to  what  has  been  the  case  at  Barbadoes  since  it  attained 
its  highest  state  of  cultivation  many  years  ago." — He  totally  fergets, 
that  as  the  cultivation  increased,  so  did  the  yellow  fever  fer  two  centuries. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  intermittents  are  not  feund  in  this  Is* 
land.  Dr.  Gilpin,  principal  medical  officer,  at  Gibraltar,  never  knew 
of  but  one  intermittent  in  that  great  fortress  of  yellow  fever ;  yet,  mi* 
asmatists  persist  iii  referring  these  two  maladies  to  the  same  cause. — 
This,  however,  is  a  subject  which  will  be  investigated  elsewhere,  and 
is  merely  alluded  to  here,  in  connection  with  the  topography  of  the  is« 
land  under  consideration. 

Sufficient  number  of  authorities  exist,  to  prove  that  a  great  yellow 
fever  epidemic  prevailed  in  this  island,  in  the  year  1647,  already  men* 
tioned.  These  authors  having  been  contemporaneous  with  each  other, 
with  the  events  which  they  have  recorded,  agreeing  in  their  relation  of 
the  same,  and  having  been  without  any  interested  motive  to  deceive 
themselves  or  others,  their  testimony,  so  fer  as  it  goes,  is  entitled  to  the 
utmost  credit.  Their  history  of  symptoms  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
representing  in  this  respect,  the  science  of  medicine  at  that  dark  period. 
Dr.  R.  Vines,  a  planter  and  physician,  describes  this  epidemic,  at  Bar- 
badoes, as  **  a  plague,  very  infectious,  first  attacking  the  ablest  men,  of 
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the  greatest  bodily  ability."  Ligon,  whose  history  of  Barbadoes  ap 
peared  ten  years  after  the  epidemic,  arrived  in  that  Island  early  in  Sep. 
tember.  He  says,  that  before  the  close  of  that  month,  the  living  were 
hardly  able  to  bury  the  dead,*  He  gives  a  very  remarkable  trait  of 
yellow  fever,  which  two  centuries  have  confirmed,  and  one  which  is,  in 
the  histories  of  febrile  maladies,  very  peculiar ;  namely,  that  ^/(mt  one 
woman  that  died^  there  were  ten  men,^'  The  mortality  was  five  or  six 
thousand  in  this  small  island  and  infant  colony ! 

Father  Du  Tertre,  who  lived  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1635,  wrote  an 
account  of  an  epidemic,  which  prevailed  in  St.  Christopher,  before  that 
already  mentioned  in  Barbadoes,  and  whic]}  he  called,  ^^lapeste,'^  aind 
described  as  being  accompanied  with  headache,  constant  vomiting,  and 
death  in  three  days.  It  destroyed,  in  a  few  months,  one-third  of  the 
entire  population  of  that  island. 

The  assumption,  that  yellow  fever  is  the  product  of  marsh  poison,  is 
not  only  unsupported  by  its  topographical  affinities,  but  is  irreconcileable 
to  its  modem  appearance. 

Sterne  has  somewhere  -asserted,  that  our  earth  is  the  vilest  and 
dirtiest,  and,  therefore,  the  most  miasmatic,  it  may  be  supposed  of  all 
the  planets,  being  made  wholly  out  of  the  refuse  clippings  of  the  rest. 
The  geological  account  of  its  primary  condition,  is  not  very  flattering  in 
a  sanitory  point  of  view ;  since,  upon  the  theory  of  marsh  exhalation, 
yellow  fever  must  have  been  as  old  as  the  creation ;  and  withal,  in- 
finitely  more  common  and  fatal  in  ancient  than  in  modem  times.  The 
land  as  it  arose  from  the  water,  boggy,  fenny  and  marshy,  shot  forth 
gigantic  ferns,  and  rank  herbage  of  many  kinds,  which,  judging  from 
their  fossil  remains,  now  constituting  the  immense  coal  fields  of  our 
globe,  were  more  like  our  present  trees,  in  luxuriance,  than  the  aquatic 
plants  of  our  era.  Mountains  upheaved  by  volcanic  action,  by  enclos- 
ing vast  basins,  into  which  alluvial  matter,  was  constantly  descending, 
for  countless  ages,  formed  vast  swamp3Parea8,  from  which  a  coi|centrated 
malaria,  equaling  that  which  probably  followed  the  Noahic  flood,  must  have 
caused  yellow  fever  epidemics,  sufiicient  to  have  destroyed,  at  least,  the 
males  of  the  Caucasian  race,  or  a  great  proportion  of  them»  though 
many  white  females,  and  nearly  all  the  negroes,  might  have  escaped  then, 
as  now. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  its  delta  alone,  from 
Cape  Girardeau  to  its  mouth  forms,  according  to  Mr.  Forshey,  31,200 
square  miles,  having  a  mean  width  of  418  miles,  and  a  length  of  600  ; 
the  depth  of  the  alluvion  having  a  mean  of  50  feet,  required  13,684 
years  for  its  formation,  by  deposits  from  the  river.f  During  this  long 
period  it  must  have  been  excessively  swampy.  The  condition  in  which 
De  Soto  found  it,  in  1530,  was  of  course  worse  than  at  present  ;i  yet, 

*  Bancroft  and  Webster.        f  Newspapers,  1846. 

I  So  little  has  the  Louisiana  coast,  along  the  Gulf,  changed,  since  1685,  when 
La  Salle  committed  the  fatal  mistake  of  landing— not  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  he  intended — but  west  of  it,  that  Mr.  Darby  has  been  able  to 
identify  the  exact  place  of  his  debarkation,  between  the  Vermillion  and  the 
Mermentaa  rivers,  from  the  minute  description,  at  that  period,  of  this  short*, 
with  its  extremely  uniform,  low,  shining  banks  of  sand ;  all  of  which,  he  de 
clares,  he  took  some  pains  to  ascertain. — Descrip.  La,,  1817. 
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the  yellow  fever  did  not  appear  in  New  Orleans  until  a  period  verj 
recent,  when  compared  with  the  Northent  States  and  the  West  Indies, 
which  had  been  previously  desolated  by  many  epidemics,  for  neariy  a 
century  and  a  balf  before  it  visited  swampy  Louisiana*  The  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  not  the  little  lens  of  Old  England,  nor  the  mill-ponds  of 
New  England,  nor  the  Pontine  marshes,  or  rather  the  Pontine  pasture  . 
lands  of  the  Eternal  City,  ofiers  the  best  and  the  most  extensive  field  for 
testing  every  possible  malarial  question  which  the  most  imaginative 
miasmatist  has  ever  been  able  to  conceive  or  propound  since  1717, 
when  Lancisi  published  his  De  Noxiis  Pedudum  Effluviis*  In  the 
entire  valley,  an  area  of  nearly  the  third  of  a  million  of  square  miles, 
since  its  discovery,  the  aggregate  mortality  from  yellow  fever  to  the  pre* 
sent  time,  has  not  equalled  the  half  of  that  during  a  single  year  in  Old 
Spain,  where  it  has  amounted  by  the  official  reports  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  in  f^ces  free  from  swamps,  and  even  among  moun* 
tains. 

Omitting  the  palpable  anachronism  of  the  alledged  Asian  importa* 
tion,  there  seems  to  be  as  little  plausibility  as  probability,  in  seeking 
the  cause  of  a  malady  in  a  country  where  the  malady  itselif  is  unknown. 
It  may  be  patriotic,  however,  to  defend  our  country  from  imputed  conta- 
gion, right  or  wrong,  and  to  throw  the  blame  of  yellow  fever  upon  our 
antipodesi  though,  without  better  evidence  than  has  yet  been  adduced, 
this  process  is  &r  from  being  altogether  scientific.  Charge  the  Sia- 
mese with  originating  the  contagion, — they  will  charge  the  Japanese,  or 
some  other  people.  Thus,  contagion,  like  the  wandering  Jew,  will  be 
driven  ''from  Indus  to  the  Pole,"  and  from  the  pole  to  the  burning  Zone* 
March !  March !  will  be  the  universal  cry.  It  is  affirmed  poetically^ 
no  doubt,  that  the  great  pendulum  of  the  clock  of  Eternity  in  its  vibra- 
tions utters  but  two  words  Evbb  I  Neybr  !  So  it  is  with  this  endless 
question  of  contagion — Ever  assuming,  Never  proving  its  conclusions. 
Doomed  to  march  I  march  !  it  crosses  the  Atlantic,  doubles  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  traverses  the  Indian  Ocean,  passes  through  the  Straits  of 
Maiacca— a  distance  of  twenty  thousand  miles,  to  get  a  product,  which 
a.crowd  of  fiicts  show  to  be  indigenous  to  certain  places  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  or  to  certain  local  climates,  acting  during  the  hot  season* 
and  for  only  a  few  years,  on  unassimilated  constitutions  not  long  resi- 
dent in  cities  or  villages. 

The  cause,  which  in  one  locality,  produces  g6itre  ;  in  another,  ele- 
phantiasis ;  in  a  third,  Pliqa  Polonica  ;  in  a  fourth,  the  yaws ;  in  a  fifth, 
leprosy ;  in  the  sixth,  y^low  fever— is  quite  unknown,  though,  many 
pretended  explanations  have  been  given.  As  some  places  produce 
wheat,  or  bananas ;  live  oaks,  or  cypresses ;  hanging  moss,  or  palmet- 
tos ;  mos<pntoes,  or  alligators,— -so  may  yellow  fever  be  produced,  with- 
out our  being  able  to  show  the  cause  of  the  one  or  the  other  class  of 
efiects. 

That  the  essential  cause  of  yellow  fever  will  ever  be  discovered,  or, 
being  discovered,  will  be  controlled,  or  prevented  by  human  art  is  alto- 
gether improbable.  Its  mysterious  cycles,  culminate,  decline,  and  rs^ 
appear.  Charleston,  desolated  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cenCnij, 
was  exempt  in  the  first  quarter,  but  a  sufferer  in  the  second  quarter  of 
tke  eighteendi— *neariy  half  a  century  of  exemption  followed  again— (a 
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period  much  longer  than  thftt  which  now  cheers  the  cities  of  New  Yoiicf 
Pluladelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  with  hope  thal^  yellow  fever  has 
taken  its  leave  of  them  forever.)  But  the  last  decennial  period  of  the 
past  eentury,  and  the  first  of  the  present,  relumed  the  flames  of  the  epi- 
demic  in  Charleston,  where  thej  had  smouldered  so  long,  and  in  which 
they  still  continue  to  break  out  almost  annually.  Charleston  sufiered 
nearly  a  century  in  advance  of  New  Orleans,  and  is  still  as  great  a  md' 
ferer  as  the  latter. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  topographical  ameliorations  which  have 
been  pushed  forward  with  a  celerity  characteristic  of  New  Orleans, 
have  not  diminished  or  modified  the  yellow  fever  of  the  place,  though* 
strange  to  say,  this  opinion  is  so  unwelcome  to  all,  and  so  humiliating  to 
theorists,  that  it  is  constantly  repudiated,  while  ^Hhe  long  funerals  which 
blackened"  all  the  streets  no  less  than  five  different  seasons  from  1837 
to  1843,  inclusive,  are  still  but  too  firesh  in  recollections  of  a  hundred 
thousand  people.  As  gloomy  prognostications  are  as  useless  as  unwar- 
rantable, let  us  hope  that  New  Orleans  has  entered  upon  a  non-epi- 
demic  cycle,  not  only  for  a  half  a  century,  as  once  happened  to  Charles* 
ton,  but  forever.  The  yellow  fever  prophets  and  prophetesses,  have 
not,  hitherto,  been  able  to  read  the  Sibylline  leaves  of  its  etiology,  so 
that  epidemics  can  be  certainly  known  until  after  their  occurrence. 

The  rejection  of  our  error  never  justifies  the  adoption  of  another,  un- 
less it  be  on  the  principle  of  Dean  Swift,  that  all  happiness  consists  in 
being  weU  deceived,  or  on  that  of  Fontenelle  which  makes  philosophy 
itself  consist  in  much  curiosity  and  very  bad  eyes.  To  explain  the 
cause  of  yellow  fever  seems  to  be  regarded,  not  as  supererogation,  but 
as  a  paramount  duty  enjoined  in  the  medical  decalogue.  It  is  scarcely 
reckoned  a  sin  against  logic,  to  resort  to  almost  any  etiological  non-te* 
qttUuTf  for  this  purpose.  The  cause  is  assumed ;  when  the  efiect  ap* 
pears  without  the  cause,  either  nothing  is  said  of  the  absence,  or  some 
other  cause,  condition  or  circumstance  is  assumed  as  a  sufiicient  sub- 
stitute'for  the  truant ;  when  the  assumed  cause  exists  in  the  greatest 
concentration,  without  the  presence  of  any  efiect  whatever,  some  assum- 
ed contingency  is  supposed  to  counteract  its  power:  as  a  ruse  de 
guerre^  a  mere  incident,  will,  however,  always  answer,  and  can  always 
be  found  : — dry,  or  wet ;  hilly,  or  marshy ;  rocks,  or  mud  ;  vegetable, 
or  animal  matter ;  stagnant  air,  or  storms ;  heat,  or  cold ;  infected 
ships,  or  a  '^air  of  trowsers ;"  immigrants,  or  insects  ;  gases,  or  grave- 
jBxda  ;  absolute,  or  conditional  contagion  an$l  malaria,  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  This  sort  of  ratiocination  was  not,  altogether  unknown  to 
Joe  Miller : — ^The  Frenchman,  who  observed  that  an  Englishman  re- 
covered from  a  fever  afler  eating  a  red  herring,  administered  one  to  the 
first  of  his  fellow-countrymen  ^om  he  found  laboring  under  that  dis- 
ease, and  having  found  that  it  killed  him,  noted  in  his  tablet  that  a  red 
herrmg  cures  an  Englislunan  of  a  fever,  but  kills  a  Frenchnuui." — 
^'Rotten  coflfee"  is  found  in  Philadelphia;  three  barrels  of  spoiled 
mackarel,  sour-crout,  sour  porter,  rotten  com,  two  Uiousand  pounds  d 
bad  bacon,  with  the  heads  and  entrails  of  some  catfish,  are  found  in  a 
eertain  town  in  the  State  of  Mississippi ;  and  a  ^Hrash  wharf;"  in  the 
ei^  of  Augusta,  Geoigia,  etc.--these  are  gravely  substituted  for  conta* 
gion,  for  '*  a  dirty  pair  of  trowsers,"  (firom  Martinico,)  in  which,  accord* 
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kig  to  llie  nost  '^potonf  audioritiea  of  a  New  England  city,  a  most 
deadly  epidemic  was  imported.  Have  not  ''dead  fisn/'  ''trash/*  "dirty 
trowsers,"  and  the  like,  abounded  since  the  foundation  of  the  world,  in 
all  clinmtes  and  places  t  Does  not  the  law  of  continuity  In  the  cause, 
["  trash,"]  require  a  corresponding  continuity  in  the  efifect,  [yellow  fe- 
ver ?]  Wore  yellow  fever  producible  by  a  few  pounds  of  "  rotten  cof. 
fee,"  would  not  the  incendiary,  when  sated  with  conflagrations,  amuse 
himself^  by  way  of  variety,  by  kindling  up  an  occasional  epidemic,  es- 
pecially,  if  he  wei»  himself  acclimated,  and  wished  to  profit  by  the 
eommereial  speculations,  afWajrs  incidental  to  such  an  event,  whether 
his  stock  in  trade  consisted  of  cotton,  sugar,  red  herrings,  drugs,  or  cof- 
fins. 

In  denying,  or  rather  doubting  that  yellow  fever  is  produced  by  any 
emanation  from  the  sick,  or  feom  marshes,  nothing  more  is  intended  than 
that  such  emanation  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence  worthy  of  belief.—* 
Were  a  subterranean,  a  solar,  a  lunar,  or  a  stellar  theory  substituted,  it 
might  be  true,  or  not ;  the  onus  probandi  belongs  to  the  proposer  of 
soch  doctrines. 

An  alledged  cause  ought  to  be  invariably  feUowed  by  its  efiects  :  for 
example,  if  the  doctrine  of  imported  contagion  be  adopted,  then  the 
town  of  the  Balize,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  is  the  most  exposed 
point  on  the  globe,  as  the  vessels  supposed  to  be  infected,  are  often  de- 
tained therot  fer  pilotage,  and  towage,  and  from  getting  fiist  on  the  bar ; 
adopt  miasma,  as  the  cause,  and  yellow  fever  ought  to  be  eternal,  as 
this  is,  o^  all  towns,  the  most  exposed  to  marsh  exhalation,  and  yet,  yel- 
low fever  is  unknown  to  the  residents. 

The  morale  of  contagion  and  miasma  is  very  dissimilar :  the  one  is 
anti-social,  repulsive,  dooming  its  victims  to  cheerless  insulation — to 
withering  neglect.  It  cries — stand  off! — perish  in  ships  1 — perish  in 
lazarettos  I — perish  in  hovels !— "  let  the  dead  bury  the  dead !"  The 
other,  like  the  good  Samaritan,  fearing  nothing  from  contagion,  offers 
not  Mily  personal  attendance,  but  sympathy  in  the  hour  of  need.  Be- 
rides,  the  utilitarianism  of  this  latter  doctrine  stands  forth,  actualieed  in 
the  improving,  draining,  cleansing  and  embellishing  of  both  town  and 
coontry  localities.  Yet  in  the  sciences,  the  utility  of  an  error  cannot 
plead  its  justifioation.  Sciolism  may  declaim  against  the  pulling  down 
of  existi^ig  systems.  It  seems  to  abhor  a  vacuum.  But  the  massive 
columns  A  truth  will  never  arise  until  the  foundation  shall  be  clear. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  paper  is  not  imbued  with  such  a  fault  finding 
spirit,  as  to  justify  the  question  which  6<>the  puts  in  the  mouth  of  a 
character  in  his  Faust : — *^  Seems  noMng  ever  right  to  you  on  earth  7^ 


IX. — Observations  tgxm  Congestive  Fever.    By  T.  A.  Cooks,  M.D.,  of 
Opelousas,  Louisiana. 

^  The  disease  called  coneestive  fever,  according  to  the  reports  of  phy- 
sicians,  prevaOs  more  or  less  extensively  every  year  in  the  South  and 
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South-Western  States ;  but  from  frequefit  coBTersations  with  nloft  re* 
speotable  practitioners,  from  different  regions  of  the  country,  the  preva* 
knee  of  this  endemic  appears  to  me  not  so  extensive  as  public  beUef 
credits.  It  is  very  true,  that  in  the  Middle- Western  States  particularly, 
some  sections  of  the  country  are  occasitwally  visited  wifh  the  disease, 
quite  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  acoording  to 
my  experience,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  others  who  have  enjoyed 
a  better  opportunity  than  myself  for  observation,  it  does  not  bear  to  our 
common  autumnal  bilious  fevers,  a  ratio  greater  th^  2  per  cent.  For 
the  period  of  eleven  years,  during  which  I  have  practised  medicine  in 
Opeiousas  and  the  adjacent  country,  it  has  not  been  my  lot  to  observe^ 
on  an  average,  more  than  about  12  cases  a  year ;  and  I  have  been 
somewhat  astonished  to  hear  of  the  frequency  with  which  this  disease 
is  met  with,  by  physicians  residing  in  sections  of  the  country  no  more 
fiivorable  to  its  production  than  that  in  which  I  live. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  affection  as  it  has  presented  itself  in 
my  practice.  Its  probable  causes,  its  pathology  and  treatment  will 
be  considered.  I  do  not  propose  to  write  a  regular  systematic  essay  on 
the  subject,  and  therefore  shall  be  excusi^d  for  the  absence  of  order  and 
method  in  my  remarks. 

That  condition  of  the  human  body,  to  which  the  term  congestive  fever, 
pestefroide^  cold  plague,  is  commonly  applied,  comes  on  under  diiiereat 
circumstances,  sufficiently  well  marked  in  their  character,  to  justify  dia* 
tinct  divisions  of  the  disease. 

The  form  of  the  disease  generally  noticed,  may  be  termed  intermittent 
The  patient  experiences  a  chill  or  ague,  similar  to  the  chill  of  common 
fever.  The  reaction  which  ensues  may  or  may  not  be  strong ;  and  soon 
terminates  in  perspiration.  On  the  next  day,  or  more  generally  on  the 
second  day,  another  chill ;  sometimes  more  severe,  sometimes  milder 
than  the  first,  comes  on  ;  the  pulse  will  be  found  8mali*and  threadiikOf; 
occasionally  much  nausea  exists,  and  generally  speaking  there  is  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels.  From  this  chill,  very  frequently  in  this  form  of 
congestive  fever,  there  is  no  reaction — ^never  the  full  condition  constis 
tuting  fever.  The  hands  and  feet  continue  cold,  presently  this  cokinese 
ioyades  the  whole  length  of  the  extremities — a  cold  clammy  sweat  en- 
sues, and  with  the  exception  of  the  epigastric  region  and  along  the  neck, 
the  whole  body  is  of  cadaverous  coliiness  to  the  touch.  I  wish  it  to  be 
observed  that  the  coldness  of  the  extremities  and  sometimes  of  the  whole 
periphery  of  the  body,  occurs  frequenUy  with  a  dry  skin,  that  is  without 
any  manifest  perspiration  whatever.  Such  cases,  though  rare,  I  have 
met  with.  Tlie  perspiration  is  not  the  cause  of  the  coldness,  bnt  may, 
when  it  occurs,  as  it  most  always  does,  when  the  part  perspiring  is  ex> 
posed  to  the  air,  increase  the  sensation  of  coldness  to  the  touch.  As  the 
congestive  stage  progresses,  numerous  other  distressing  symptoms  come 
on,  as  restlessness,  increasing  to  the  extent  of  the  most  distressing 
jactitation.  Nausea,  more  or  less  constant,  an  inability  in  some  cases 
to  retain  anything  on  the  stomach ;  so  great,  that  sometimes  calomel 
will  be  vomitedvafter  it  has  been  changed  by  the  action  of  the  fluids  into 
a  daik  oxidated  matter.  The  matter  vomited  at  first,  may  contain  some 
bile  mixed  with  injesta  and  the  secretions  of  the  stomach ;  but  firequently 
consists  of  what  the  patient  has  taken.  The  bowels  may  be  constipated 
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in  tkk  kmd  of  an  tttack  of  coBgertive  fever ;  but  I  have  generally  feood 
them  laxative.  The  discbarges,  whether  spontaneous  or  brought  about 
by  medicine,  vary  in  their  nature  ;  sometimes  of  an  earthy  character 
and  whitish  appearance,  in  other  cases  of  a  greenish  black  color  ;  and 
again,  of  a  muco-sanguinolent  hue«  I  have  never  seen  vomiting  of  blood, 
but  frequently  excessive  hemorrhages  from  the  bowels.  There  is  never, 
that  I  am  aware  of^  any  noticeable  swelling  of  the  abdomen  from  wind 
or  gas,  nor  that  deep  depression  of  its  jparietes  often  seen  in  the  low 
typhoid  grades  of  ^tumnal  fever.  The  thirst  is  generally  intense, 
but  not  invariably  so — being  sometimes  so  slight  as  to  elicit  no  notice 
or  complaint.  Biliary  secretions  in  a  vast  majority  of  the  cases  is  ar- 
rested; and  its  re-appearance,. as  &lt  as  the  subsequent  evacuations 
would  seem  to  show,  has  been  simultaneous  with  returning  warmth  and 
pidse. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  in  the  beginning,  a  dose  of  emetic  is  pre* 
scribed,  or  an  active  drastic  pui'gative,  which  is  followed  by  that  con- 
dition of  the  system  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  congestion.  To  the 
same  symptooEis  described  above,  is  frequently  added  in  the  place  of  those 
above  mentioned,  rice  water  evacuations.  Then  the  tout  ensemble  ef 
symptoms  are  such  as  are  characteristic  of  the  malignant  Asiatic  cholera. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  seems  to  have  increased  in  fearful  energy,  or 
the  medicine  has  developed  its  fearful  efli^cts  to  a  terrible  degree  ;  all 
the  extremities,  and  sometimes  the  whole  body  is  of  marble  coldness, 
with  more  or  less  perspiration ;  the  patient  sighs  oflcn,  without  any  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  for  the  air  penetrates  freely  the  cells  of  the  lungs, 
the  pulse  often  ceases  to  beat,  the  tongue  appears  dark,  and  to  the 
touch  as  cold  as  the  skin,  the  hands  and  feet  become  shrivelled,  as  if 
they  had  been  steeped  in  a  warm  astringent  liquid  ;  the  alse  nasi  con- 
tract, the  expression  of  the  &ce  is  haggard,  the  lamp  of  life  appears  to 
flicker,  death  seems  ready  to  encircle  the  patient  in  its  very  grasp. 
Appalling  as  Is  this  state  of  things,  it  is  nevertheless  fe,r  from  being 
desperate ;  for  patients  do  and  will  recover  under  such  circumstances, 
which  apparently  preclude  all  hopes  of  recovery.  One  of  the  favorable 
circumstances  in  this  affection,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  this  collapse 
has  taken  place,  when  it  has  come  on  suddenly ;  whether  or  not  pro- 
pelled or  caused  by  medicine ; — the  good  efiect  of  stimuli  is  more  appa- 
rent than  when  the  state  of  congestion  has  been  gradually  stealing  on« 
This  fact  is,  I  believe,  one  in  which  all  my  medical  associates  concur. 
Though  frequently  witnessed,  it  neveltheless  suffers  many  exceptions* 
It  has  certainly  appeared  to  me  a  prominent  fact.  Another  ferm  of  this 
disease  appears  to  be,  or  to  grow  out  of,  a  remittent  affection.  There 
is  from  the  beginning  little  or  no  chili — perhaps  the  feet  and  hands  will 
be  found  cool— ^and  there  is  seen  nothing  of  the  sort  afterwards.  The 
fever,  with  which  the  disease ^s  ushered  in,  is  not  intense;  it  remits  and 
exacerbates  for  a  day  or  two,  the  pulse  being  sometimes  small  and  fre- 
.  quent  ,or  full,  but  readily  yielding  to  pressure.  The  evacuations  are  of  a 
sero-sanguineous  character ;  bUe  being  absent.  The  patient  is  veiy 
much  alarmed ;  he  complains  of  great  inward  heat ;  is  thirsty,  and  very 
mueh  incommoded  by  the  frequency  of  his  alvine  dlschai^es.  At  lentgh 
he  complains  of  weakness;  his  extremities  grow  cold;  mustard  plas 
ters  and  stiomlant  frictions  avail  nothing  in  re-establishing  the  heat* 
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Tbe  coMae88  continuesi  his  pulse  becomes  thready,  and  there  the  whole 
.  coterie  of  the  symptoms  of  congestive  fever  sets  in. 

I  remember  well,  one  case  of  pure  c<mgestion,  which  was  never  pre- 
ceded by  increased  heat  of  skin  or  (ebr&e  pulse.  Such  cases,  I  be* 
lieve  are  not  uncommon.  There  is  here  no  reaction  ;  the  feeling  of 
lassitude  continues  until  the  patient  takes  to  his  bed.  The  circulation 
grows  weaker  and  weaker ;  the  temperature  of  the  body  diminishes.  The 
extremities  grow  cold ;  common  purgative  medicine  administered,  either 
proves  impotent,  or  hypercatharthis  will  ensue.  In  the  case  aUuded  to, 
the  patient  was  restless  in  the  extreme,  constantly  changing  from  the 
recumbent  to  the  erect  position,  and  walking  about  until  fatigue  would 
compel  him  to  rest  in  his  bed.  His  bowels  were  excessively  constipated. 
Mustard  plasters,  blisters  and  mild  mercurial  purges  were  administered 
without  any  noticeable  .improvement;  at  length,  broken  doses  of  salts 
and  magnesia  were  given,  with  apparently  the  happiest  effect — ^his 
bowels  were  freely 'opened,  but  he  was  still  cold,  and  all  the  time  com- 
plaining of  excessive  heat.  He  would  suffer  no  covering  over  him. 
Without  my  permission,  he  determined  on  taking  the  cold  bath,  to  relieve 
him  from  his  imaginary  burning  heat.  No  re-action  resulted— -on  the 
contrary,  the  blood  seemed  to  concentrate  itself  still  more  within— so  far 
at  least,  as  the  coldness  of  his  body  growing  constantly  greater,  and  the 
apparent  paralysis  of  all  external  capillary  action  would  indicate.  Pre- 
sently he  commenced  to  experience  difficulty  of  respiration,  retaining  all 
the  time  his  mind  in  a  state  of  perfect  integrity.  This  difficulty  in 
breathing  continued  to  increase ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  he  had 
to  be  propped  up  in  bed.  Then  succeeded  a  wild  incoherent  talking, 
manifesting  the  implication  of  the  brain-^finally  stupor  and  coma  en- 
sued, and  he  speedily  died. 

The  progress  of  the  case  described  is  no  fimciful  sketch,  I  have  wit* 
nessed  similar  conditions  of  things,  in  very  many  cases  ;  and  in  none 
is  the  impotency  of  art  more  forcibly  demonstrated— certainly  none  is 
more  calculated  to  excite  the  most  painful  sensibilities  of  our  nature 
than  the  procrastinated  agony  of  death  which  we  are  called  to  witnees 
on  such  occurrences,  without  a  weapon  to  arrest  the  ravages  of  our  uni- 
versal enemy.  In  these  cases  we  mark  the  progress  of  the  dlseaae 
with  our  eyes.  We  are  enabled,  by  including  their  organs  whose  func- 
tions are  healthily  performed,  to  localize  the  congestion— -and  then  to 
count  every  step  it  takes  in  its  tardy  march—- seizing  first  upon  this  or* 
gan  and  then  upon  another,  until  life  is  finally  extinguished. 

The  duration  of  the  period  of  congestion  varies  from  a  few  hours  to 
several  days.  In  the  intermittent  form,  reaction  will  of^on  be  efiected  in 
a  few  hours, — ^the  patient  will  be  again  seized  with  a  chill,  symptoms  of 
congestion  will  return  but  with  less  menacing  intensity  than  in  the  ibet 
instance,  and  convalescence  be  rapid.  Qut  in  these  cases  without  the 
aid  of  appropriate  medicines  a  second  paroxysm  of  congestion  is  very 
apt  to  prove  fittal  and  even  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  In  1886,  a 
patient  of  the  name  of  Wright,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  of  a  sanguinious 
temperament  and  robust  health,  but  much  addicted  to  whiskey,  was 
treated  jointly  by  my  friend  Doctor  Robert  Smith,  of  this  Parish,  and 
myself.  When  called  to  him,  he  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  the  con- 
gestive fi^ver.    He  complained  of  great  thirst,  his  passages  were  of  an 
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laky  hue  and  very  small,  and  were  so  represented  to  have  been  from  the 
beginning.  He  was  occasionally  delirious,  as  cold  as  ice  and  almost 
pulseless.  Several  stout  men  had  to  keep  watch  over  him,— for  even 
in  his  senses  he  could  not  control  his  extreme  restlessness;  and  would 
frequently  jump  up,  and  after  some  exertion  his  strength  filing  him,  he 
would  fiiU  to  the  floor.  This  man  continued  in  this  condition  for  six 
days,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  there  was  no  perceptible  reac- 
tion. His  appearance  was  ghastly;  his  voice  hoarse  and  gravelike.  In 
the  evening,  for  several  days,  without  any  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
pulse  or  return  of  warmth,  he  was  subject  to  the  delirium.  Sleep  seem** 
ed  to  have  departed  from  his  eyes,  at  length,  about  the  seventh  day,  dat- 
ing from  the  conunencement  of  the  congestive  stage,  there  was  a  mani- 
fest amendment ;  and  convalescence  was  soon  confirmed. 

In  1842, 1  was  called  early  one  morning  to  see  a  young  girl,  belong- 
ing to  one  of  our  most  respectable  families.  The  night  before  the  last, 
she  had  had  a  fever,  but  the  day  succeeding  she  did  not  appear  to  the 
fiunily  so  very  sick  as  to  require  medical  aid.  The  night  preceding 
my  visit  she  had  a  return  of  the  fever — ^was  very  restless,  and  could  not 
sleep.  On  my  arrival,  I  found  her  breathing  frequently  interrupted  with 
deep  drawn  sighs — an  uncontrollable  restlessness— extremities  cold — 
pulse  rather  small,  soft  and  yielding— eyes  filmy — ^no  pain  of  a  severe 
nature,  but  a  general  feeling  of  prostration  and  sickness ;  stomach  very 
irritable — firequent  dijections  resembling  rice  water,  with  flakes  of 
mucus*  The  symptoms  continued  rapidly  to  increase  until  she  present- 
ed the  most  ghastly  picture  of  a  living  being  I  ever  witnessed.  Twen- 
ty hours  after  my  first  visit,  she  presented  the  identical  appearance  of 
one  in  the  last  stage  of  malignant  cholera.  The  dependent  parts  of 
the  body  were  livid  firom  an  apparent  stagnation  of  the  blood.  This  very 
un&vorable  symptom  existed  to  an  extreme  degree.  Twelve  hours  more 
elapsed  before  any  change  occurred;  which  fortunately  was  an  im* 
provement,  and  in  some  two  or  three  days  she  was  completely  conva- 
Jeacent.  I  have  mentioned  these  cases  as  examples  of  the  severity  of 
the  disease  and  of  its  possible  duration.  As  a  general  rule,  the  physi- 
cian should  be  inspired  with  increased  hopes  by  the  continuance  of  the 
disease,  provided  no  new  organs  become  attacked.  It  has  been  my  lot 
to  be  called  to  cases  of  this  diseasof  after  the  attending  physician,  unac- 
quainted with  the  miraculous  recoveries,  which  sometimes  occur,  had 
condemned  his  patient,  and  ceased  to  administer  any  remedial  agents; 
and  to  our  great  gratification,  the  recuperative  energies  of  nature  haHe 
4)eea  aroused ;  the  almost  stagnant  blood  has  been  put  in  motion  ;  and 
confirmed  convalescence  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  effected.  The  period  of 
the  year,  which  appears  amongst  us  most  &vorable  to  the  production 
of>lhe  disease,  may  be  comprised  in  the  months  of  July  and  August* 
Certainly  according  to  my  observation  it  is  more  frequently  met  with  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sickly  season,  than  subsequently;  during  all  au- 
tumn, and  sometimes  afler  frost,  it  is  met  with. 

No  subject  in  medicine  is  involved  in  greater  obscurity  than  the 
Etiology  of  diseases.  In  the  production  of  autumnal  fevers  the  efflu- 
via firom  vegetable  matfter,  called  miasm,  is  considered  the  most  potent 
of  all  causes*  Chemical  analysis  has  been  incompetent  to  detect  its  na- 
ture*   Air  collected  on  the  border  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  in  the  infec- 
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ted  atmosphere  of  a  room  crowded  with  patients,  and  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  furnish  the  chemist  with  the  same  results.  The  conditions 
in  our  country,  favorable  to  the  production  of  the  poison,  are  as  little 
known  as  the  nature  of  the  poison  itself.  The  circumstances,  whiek 
reason  would  suggest  as  most  favorable  to  its  production,  are  found  by 
observation  to  exert  no  influence  in  its  propagation,  and  very  frequently 
would  appear  to  militate  against  it,  instead  of  in  its  favor.  We  hare 
seen  our  country  enjoying  one  year  extreme  good  health,  notwithstanding 
the  long  continuance  of  the  most  intense  heat,  superabundance  of  raia, 
and  easterly  winds ; — another  year  under  similar  circumstances,  it  has 
been  ravaged  by  disease  ; — other  years,  when  anticipating  good  healftli 
in  consequence  of  a  moderate  temperature,  a  uniform  season,  and 
moderate  rains,  without  prevailing  East  winds,  we  have  also  had  to 
sustain  the  most  extensive  visitation  of  disease.  No  one  in  this  aec- 
tion  of  the  connty,  resting  on  experience  or  observation,  can  designate 
any  infallible  circumstances  as  productive,  or  promotive  ^of  sickness. 
To  say  that  autumnal  fevers  are  produced  by  marsh  miasm,  is  an  asser* 
tion  sustained  only  by  the  facts  that  these  sections  of  country,  exposed 
to  the  humidity  and  exhalations  of  marshes,  are  subject  to  such  fevers, 
and  that  other  sections  differently  situated  are  not  subject  to  such  fevers. 
May  not  there  be  causes  which  tend  only  to  disturb  the  normal  constitu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  besides  miasmatic  emanations,  which  would 
produce  the  same  results  attributed  to  such  emanations.  The  subject 
appears  to  me,  as  already  stated,  buried  in  obscurity.  There  are  more 
things  in  nature,  than  is  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.  Be  the  cause  what 
it  may,  it  is  presumed  by  some  to  effect  the  nervous  system  ;  by  others, 
the  sanguineous  system  is  thought  to  be  the  first  attacked.  One  thing  is 
evident,  and  I  have  never  failed  to  verify  it ;  and  that  is,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  our  fall  fevers,  when  blood  is  drawn  before  any  fever  has  declared 
itself,  it  is  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  found  to  be  of  a  much  darker  hue, 
than  is  its  color  in  health.  Its  power  of  coagulation  is  impaired,  a 
dark  sofl  clot,  with  a  little  serum  being  the  result.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
while  attending  in  this  neighborhood,  Mr.  P.  R. a  gentleman  occa- 
sionally subject  to  very  severe  inflammatory  attacks,  I  observed  his 
wife  looking  badly  ;  on  enquiry  she  expressed  herself  unwell,  for  some 
two  or  three  days,  chiefly  with  the  head-ache,  an  affection  to  which  she 
was  very  subject,  and  requested  me  to  bleed  her.  The  blood  was 
drawn  from  a  large  orifice,  flowed  in  full  uninterrupted  stream  into  a 
soup-plate — ^it  was  really  black  in  color — ^in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour,  formed  a  sofl  grumous  mass  with  little  or  no  serum.  I  observed 
to  her  friends  that  she  would  fall  sick  inevitably  ;  especially  as  her  at- 
tendance on  her  sick  husband  prevented  her  from  taking  efficient  medi- 
cines, for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  liver,  and  freely,  evacuatinaj^e 
primse  via3.  Accordingly  she  feU  sick,  and  was  confined  to  her  bed  lor  a 
week.  On  the  same  occasion,  blood  drawn  from  Mr.  R.,  suffering  with 
symptoms  iiMiicative  of  inflammation,  was  much  brighter  in  color  than 
common  venous  blood,  and  separated  into  a  hard  reddish  coagulum,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  serum.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  sim- 
ply as  corroborated  of  what  Andral  has  fully  established,  viz  :  that  in 
the  phegmasisB  there  is  an  excess  ;  in  the  pyrexia  a  diminution  of  the 
blood  fibrine.    No  doubt  on  my  mind  exists  of  cases  of  the  latter  clui» 
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running  a  somewhat  protracted  course,  and  finally  terminatiog  fatally, 
not  only  without  owing  its  origin  to  inflammation,  but  without  even  the 
Bupenrention  of  that  condition.  In  general  our  diseases  result  from 
a  poison  existing  in  an  impalpable  form  in  the  atmosphere ;  or  from  the 
predominance  of  one  of  the  elements  of  air,  aflecting  or  modifying  the 
nervous  system,  or  rather,  in  my  opinion,  sanguification;  or  from 
the  constant  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  the  ever  varying  conditions 
of  moisture,  preceded  by  noticeable  indfspositions — ^by  appreciable 
shades  of  a  departure  from  health  increasing  in  intensity,  until  the  vis 
medicatrix  natures  is  aroused,  and  fever,  not  only  the  conse- 
quence of  the  morbific  causes,  but  one  oi  nature's  remedies,  perhaps 
more  important  than  any  we  possess,  is  established*  It  is  not  denied  that 
the  cause  may  be  concentrated  and  active,  so  as  to  produce  immediate 
indisposition  and  very  speedily  fever.  But  in  the  large  majority  of  cases, 
want  of  appetite,  nausea  in  the  morning,  sensations  of  uneasiness,  or  of 
pain  in  the  head — constipation  or  diarrhoea— light  colored  evacuation — 
irregular  action  of  the  skin,  and  more  or  less  derangement  in  quantity, 
or  nature  of  most  of,  if  not  of  all,  the  secretions, — symptoms  which 
more  or  less  precede  the  paroxysm  of  the  fever,— certainly  show 
conclusively  the  slow  operation  of  the  cause,  whatever  it  may  be. 
Such  likewise,  as  far  as  I  have  observed)  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  congestive  fevers  of  Western  Louisiana.  All  the  symptoms 
previously  to  the  congestive  stage,  and  also  we  presume  the  causes  of 
this  disease,  and  of  remittent,  continued,  and  intermittent  bilious  fevers, 
are  the  same.  There  may,  I  believe,  be  cases  of  this  disease  in 
which  the  symptoms,  preceding  the  paroxysm  of  excitement,  so  gradually 
occur,  that  no  one  can  predict  that  in  a  few  hours  there  would  ensue  the 
state  of  congestion. 

What  is  the  nature  of  congestive  fever.  All  who  have  observed  the 
disease  and  examined  the  blood,  agree  that  it  presents  in  this  afilection  as 
great  a  departure  from  its  healthy  appearance  as  in  any  other  disease ; — 
that  there  is  a  similarity  in  its  morbid  character,  in  this  and  other  malig- 
nant aflections  of  the  South  in  the  fiill  of  the  year.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  primary  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  does  exert  a  most  malign 
influence  on  the  organization  of  this  fluid  ;  that  its  alteration  is  the  first 
link  in  the  extended  chain  of  phenomena,  which  we  witness  ;  and  that 
the  nervous  system  particularly,  and  all  the  other  organs,  are  secondari" 
ly  implicated.  In  all  instances,  I  believe,  previously  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  disease,  the  blood  from  the  first  moment  of  the  slightest 
change  in  the  feelings  for  the  worst,  will  be  found  darker,  and  imper- 
.ectly  coagulating.  For  the  regular  and  healthy  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  organs,  a  blood  is  required,  free  from  the  presence  of 
morbid  elements,  or  from  the  existence  in  excess  of  one  or  more  of  ita 
constituents.  The  symptoms  of  congestive  fever  lead  most  strongly  to 
the  inference  that  its  cause  exerts  upon  the  heart,  arteries,  and  nervous 
system,  debilitating  influences.  In  the  congestive  stage,  there  is  an  ap- 
parent prostration  of  all  the  energies  of  this  system.  This  condition  of 
things  may  endure  for  hours,  for  days,  nay  for  a  week — suddenly  there 
is  a  change  for  the  better,  and  the  miracle  of  a  resurrection  is  attested. 
The  almost  entire  surface  of  the  body  is  deathly  cold--4he  extremities 
are  shrivelled— except  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  in  portions  of  the 
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alimentary  canal,  Bcarcelj  is  there  an  effiuion  or  secretion ;  the  aiterj 

may  be  punctured  at  the  wrist,  and  blood  will  exude  only  by  dropiiy-— 
add  to  this  the  preservation  of  the  mental  Acuities,  and  Uie  capacity  of 
full  inspiration,  and  I  will  ask  what  has  become  of  the  blood  which  some 
hours  or  days  ago  coursed  in  a  full  and  healthy  current  through  every 
organ  of  the  individual,  of  a  large  and  robust  frame,  and  sanguineous 
temperament.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  but  one  answer — and 
that  is,  that  under  these  circumstances,  the  three  or  four  gallons  of  blood 
which  ceases  to  circulate,  has  settled  in  the  organs  of  the  abdomen.  In 
the  liver  and  its  appendages,  in  the  mesentery  and  bowels,  and  the  other 
abdominal  organs,  the  blood  must  have  accumulated  or  been  congested* 
It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  post-mortem  examinations  would  throw  much 
satis&ctory  light  on  this  disease.  Certainly,  but  few  if  any  autopsies 
have  ever  been  made  ;  and  if  made,  they  are  not  referred  to  by  writers 
on  the  subject,.  I  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion  sought  to  make  thenit 
but  been  refused  permission  by  the  unenlightened  friends  of  the  dead* 
Last  summer,  12  months,  I  witnessed  a  partial  examination  of  an  indi- 
vidual, said  to  have  died  of  this  fever.  A  very  intelligent  gentleman, 
who  watched  the  progress  of  the  case,  stated  it  to  me  pretty  much  as 
follows  :  The  deceased  had  been  complaining  for  some  days^-at  length 
he  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  which  did  not  last  long,  but  the 
patient  still  complained  very  much,  and  was  very  cold.  His  attending 
physician,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  was  not  at  all  conversant  with  the 
disease,  and  contented  himself  with  an  expectant  mode  of  treatment* 
About  24  hours  afler  the  first  paroxysm,  some  more  fever  or  rather  in- 
creased restlessness  occurred,  but  he  soon  became  very  cold,  and  con- 
tinued to  live  in  this  state,  without  delirium  or  dyspncea,  for  about  12 
hours.  It  was  in  his  opinion,  a  pure  case  of  the  cold  plague,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  &ct  myself.  I  place,  full  reliance  in  the  opinion  of  the 
individual  in  question.  I  was  invited  to  witness  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation which,  the  weather  being  very  warm,  was  commenced  six  hours 
after  death.  Not  having  witnessed  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  having 
not  a  minute  to  spare,  I  did  not  wait  longer  than  to  examine  the  chief 
organs  of  the  abdomen ;  and  this  even  very  superficially.  The  subject 
was  a  large  robust  body,  of  the  bilious  temperament.  That  which 
attracted  our  attention,  was  the  presence  of  blood,  as  if  injected  into  every 
organ  of  the  abdomen.  The  liver  was  of  a  blackish  red  appearance, 
and  when  cut  into  without  pressure,  the  blood  poured  from  its  substance. 
The  peritoneal  membrane  appeared  thoroughly  injected — and  so,  also, 
particularly  the  mesentery  and  coats  of  the  bowels.  To  the  eye,  it 
seemed  that  all  the  blood  in  the  body  must  have  been  accumulated  within 
the  abdomen.  After  a  few  incisions,  there  was  such  an  excessive 
amount  of  liquid  black  blood,  in  the  abdomen,  as  to  render  further  ex« 
amination  of  its  organs  exceedingly  dif&cult  and  disagreeable.  Another 
physician  and  myself  were  both  satisfied  that  the  individual  had  died  of 
congestion  of  the  blood  in  the  organs  of  the  abdomen. 

Congestive  is  unfoitunately  a  term  too  loosely  applied  to  the  fevers  of 
our  country.  Some  physicians  assert,  that  all  the  cases  are  of  this 
order,  whether  there  exists  sthenia  or  asthenia — ^high  continued  ex- 
citement or  marked  debility.  I  can  well  conceive,  that  the  disease  may 
ha^  been  preceded  by  a  continued  fever  of  a  day  or  two  duration— 4hat 
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the  forces  of  life  on  the  cessation  of  fever  sink,  and  that  temporary  or 
fatal  congestions  or  accumulation  of  blood  may  centre  in  certain  organs* 
In  all  the  cases  of  this  fever  which  I  have  seen  previously  to  the  coK 
faipse  stage,  there  has  been  something  in  the  general  appearance  of  the 
patient,  in  his  peculiar  restlessness,  his  weak  pulse,  or  one  easily  de« 
pressed,  and  in  the  coldness  of  the  extremities,  or  of  the  fingers,  toes, 
Kose  and  ears,  which  pointed  to  debility. 

The  disease  is  not  unlike  all  others  in  presenting  different  grades  of 
intensity.  All  the  symptoms  in  its  severe  form  are  appalling,  and  with, 
out  a  knowledge  of  the  extraordinaiy  recoveries  which  so  fi«quently 
occur,  would  almost  deter  us  from  resorting  to  remedies  for  relief.  The 
continued  absence  of  bile,  spasms,  arrest  of  urinary  secretions,  and  parti« 
cularly  the  involvement  of  the  organs  of  more  than  one  cavity,  are  most 
un&vorable  symptoms.  The  head  and  lungs  being  free  from  congestion, 
I  have  never  known  a  case  in  which  recovery  was  not  rapid  and  certain 
80  soon  as  the  liver  acted  freely. 

The  phenomenon  the  most  curious,  which  we  observe  in  this  malady, 
b  the  excessive  coldness  of  the  skin.  It  has  been  observed,  that  this 
peculiar  condition  has  been  seen  unaccompanied  by  a  degiee  of  perspi- 
ration  sensible  to  the  touch.  That  this  coldness  is  not  dependent  on  the 
evaporation  of  sweat  is  proved  not  only  by  the  &ct  above  stated,  which 
has  been  over  and  over  observed ;  but  also  by  the  fact,  that  however 
you  cover  the  cold  body,  and  apply  rubi&cients,  and  prevent  evaporation, 
you  will  not  succeed  in  restoring  the  warmth ;  by  the  fact  that  this  cold« 
BOSS  always  precedes  the  passive  transpiration  which  ensues;  and 
also  by  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  coldness  of  the  breath,  and 
frequently  deathlike  coldness  of  the  tongue. 

It  is  evident  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the 
disease,  is  the  abolition,  to  an  immense  extent,  of  the  function  of  calori- 
fication,  dependent,  undoubtedly,  upon  imperfect  respiration,  debility  of 
the  heart,  and  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  nutritive  or  molecular  action* 
between  the  solids  and  fluids.  It  is  this  latter  circumstance  alone,  which 
affords  to  my  mind  an  explanation  of  the  astonishing  &ct,  of  the  possi« 
bility  of  the  system  being  involved  in  the  cold  embrace  of  this  terrible 
disease  for  so  long  a  period  as  6  days,  and  then  recover  its  healthy  con« 
dition.  The  state  of  congestion  is  sometimes  almost  instantaneous  in  its 
attack.  The  whole  system — some  portions  of  which  are  scarcely 
supplied,  some  overcharged  with  blood — is  thrown  into  a  state  of  abso* 
lute  torpor.  The  organs  which  execute  the  functions  of  waste  and 
supply  are  paralysed.  No  destructive  movements  are  going  on — ^the 
small  portion  of  arterialized  blood  is  attracted  to  the  brain.  The  patient 
remains  in  a  horrible  condition,  vacillating  between  life  and  death,  until 
at  length,  the  never  dying  tendency  of  the  natural  energies  to  a  restora- 
tion of  health  preponderates  over  the  enemy — and  healUi  is  restored* 

In  order  to  avoid  misapprehension,  the  term  congestive  should  be 
applied  only  to  those  cases  which  contra-distinguished  from  inflamma. 
tion,  present  from  the  beginning,  evidences  of  vital  depression,  and 
when  fully  declared,  an  entire  absence  of  everything  like  innammation,— - 
the  symptoms  which  mark  the  pure  congestive  or  algid  fever,  a  disease 
termed  by  many  the  cold  plague.  Its  duration,  the  speedy  restoration  to 
health,  under  circumstances,  which  would,  in  many  instances,  throw  The 
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idea  of  inflammation,  whether  as  cause  or  efllect,  entirely  out  of  the 
question — ^the  fatal  effects  of  sanguineous  depletion — the  good  effects  of 
cordials  and  stimulants,  all  announce  in  this  disease  a  condition  of  things 
diametrically  opposite  to  inflammation.  The  pure  congestive  fever  be- 
longs, in  my  opinion,  to  the  pyrexiae,  of  presumed  miasmatic  origin  ; 
or  in  other  words,  I  believe,  the  causes  of  common  bilious  fevers  and  this 
disease  the  same,  that  they  act  only  with  different  degrees  of  intensity, 
or  are  followed  by  different  effects,  according  to  individual  susceptibili- 
ties or  idiosyncrasies. 

The  endless  varieties  of  these  fevers  seem  to  me  inexplicable,  except 
on  the  last  supposition,  to  which  must  be  added,  as  a  most  important 
modifying  circumstance,  the  incidental  additions  of  local  inflammations. 

The  derangement  of  the  nervous  system  in  all  the  pyrexise  is  too 
manifest  to  escape  the  attention  of  the  most  superficial  observer,  and 
whether  it  be  as  some  believe  a  primary,  or  as  others,  in  my  opinion 
more  correctly,  consider  a  secondary  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  events, 
constituting  the  disease,  it  deservedly  merits  the  utmost  attention,  not 
only  as  an  ingredient  of  the  disease  itself  but  as  involving  organs,  per- 
haps, of  coequal  influence  with  the  blood  itself,  over  the  Actions  of 
each  and  every  other  organ. 

In  congestive  fever,  the  supervention  of  an  inflammation  in  som^ 
organ  or  organs  may  ensue,  but  under  its  overwhelming  influence,  it  is 
announced  by  none  of  its  usual  symptoms  ;  and  if  manifested,  would 
rarely  modify  the  treatment  that  would  be  adopted.  The  fiict,  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  disease  late  in  the  &11  or  winter  season,  is  no  satis- 
fiictory  evidence  of  its  originating  from  causes  difiering  in  their  nature 
from  those  which  produce  the  common  fevers ;  for  the  latter  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  this  warm  climate,  at  all  seasons. 

Whites  and  blacks,  old  and  young,  are  subject  to  this  disease.  I  have 
not  often  seen  it  in  subjects  who  had  passed  their  40th  year.  With 
regard  to  its  mortality,  age  seems  to  exercise  but  little  influence.  I  am 
not  disposed  to  consider  intemperance  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  the 
disease  ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  more  &tal  in  individuals  addicted  to  much 
excess  than  amongst  the  sober. 

The  existence  of  fever  appears  to  me  an  evidence  of  the  absence  of 
passive  congestion.  In  those  cases  of  the  genuine  congestive  fever,  in 
which  much  marked  febrile  excitement  preceded  the  stage  of  collapse, 
the  excitement  incompatible  with  congestion,  has  been  but  an  impotent 
effect  of  nature  to  prevent  the  condition  which  has  ensued.  I  have 
already  stated,  that  according  to  my  observation,  during  this  very  period 
of  excitement,  there  will,  on  an  attentive  examination,  be  found  most 
always  evidences  of  tendency  to  the  congestive  stage.  The  exceptions, 
to  the  existence  of  such  evidences,  I  believe  are  rare. 

In  fully  developed  cases  of  this  disease,  in  all  cases  of  true  congestive 
fever,  certain  departments  of  the  nervous  system  are  particularly  deeply 
aflected,  and  being  a  diffused  or  general  tissue,  the  integrity  of  which  is 
necessary  to  the  healthy  operations  of  all  the  functions,  though  not  the 
first,  it  becomes  a  constitutional  element  of  the  disease  ;  perhaps,  more 
serious  than  any  other.  Intellect,  respiration,  locomotion  and  sensation 
are  rarely,  if  ever  so  much  aflected,  as  would  previously  be  inferred 
would  be  the  case,  from  a  consideration  of  the  appalling  condition  of  the 
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8j8tem.  It  is  often  astoDishing,  the  activity-*the  intensity,  with  which 
these  Acuities  will  continue  to  act ;  often  even  when  these  organs  seem 
almost  deprived  of  arterialized  blood.  It  is  the  entire  paralysis  of  the 
nutritive  actions  A^hich  point  to  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  as  that 
department  of  these  organs  most  profoundly  smitten  in  this  disease. 

In  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term,  congestion,  it  will  be  seen 
from  what  has  preceded,  that  it  is,  at  least,  in  my  opinion,  in  many 
instances  misapplied.  An  individual  is  seized,  for  example,  with  any  of 
the  fevers  termed  malignant,  as  the  typhus  or  scarlatina,  in  the  pro- 
gress  of  which  there  will  ensue  local  deragements,  such  as  engorge- 
ment of  the  lungs,  of  some  portions  of  the  brain,  or  of  some  other 
organ;  indicated  by  the  particular  symptoms  of  the  case.  To  the 
other  symptoms  of  the  disease  this  local  aftection  is  superadded  ;  and  it 
is  a  common  thing,  perhaps  proper,  for  physicians  to  speak  of  such  com- 
plication  as  congestive,  while  in  ail  other  respects,  there  is  little  or  no 
modification  of  the  symptoms.  The  skin,  for  example,  may  continue 
equally  hot,  the  pulse  may  even  augment  in  force,  and  yet  the  disease  is 
termed  typhus  or  scarlatina,  with  pulmonary  or  cerebral  congestion. 
In  what  is  considered,  in  this  section  of  the  country,  pure  congestive 
fever,  we  behold  an  assemblage  of  symptoms,  a  picture  of  disease,  than 
which  nothing  in  the  form  of  a  morbid  condition  contrasts  more  forcibly 
with  the  specimens  of  malignant  afiections  above  pressented.  I  might 
here  cite  an  infinite  number  of  diseases  presenting  even  a  highly  excited 
state  of  the  cutaneous  capillary  circulation,  which  are  described  as  ac- 
companied with  local  congestion. 

The  term  malignant  is  applied  generally  to  fevers  of  a  low  grade  or 
type,  and  is  intended  to  designate  a  peculiar  tendency  to  putrescence  or 
gangrene.  It  seems  to  me  wrong  to  apply  the  same  woid  to  conditions 
of  the  system,  very  dissimilar  in  their  nature,  and  as  in  our  congestive 
fevers,  1  believe  there  is  no  tendency  whatever  to  gangrene,  and  no 
resemblance  whatever  between  its  symptoms  and  those  of  typhus  or 
scarlatina,  in  the  parts  congested.  I  think  the  term  malignant  should  not  be 
applied  to  it  unless  the  term  congestive,  employed  in  the  South  and  West, 
can  be  so  so  restricted  as  to  indicate  solely  a  condition  of  things  opposite 
to  that  of  inflammation,  by  a  greater  or  less  diminution  of  arterial  action, 
accompanied  with  a  more  or  less  excessive  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
parenchyma  of  certain  organs  and  their  vessels;  it  would  be  much 
better  in  my  opinion  to  employ  the  term  algid,  notwithstanding  it  involves 
a  conti*adiction  in  its  application  to  the.word  fever. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive,  at  once,  at  a  knowledge  of  the  actual 
mortality  in  this  disease.  In  giving  an  opinion,  I  am  forced  to  draw  my 
conclusion  from  the  result  of  my  own  practice ;  and  after  due  examina- 
tion and  reflection,  I  would  place  the  mortality  at  the  rate  of  15  per 
cent.  It  must  be  observed,  that  I  include  all  cases,  whether  occuring 
in  town  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  or  at  a  distance  varying  from  5  to  30 
miles.  The  present  year,  I  embrace  a  case  in  the  calculation,  in  which 
death  occurred  in  not  less  than  ten  minutes  after  my  arrival.  In  placing 
the  mortality  at  15  per  cent.,  it  must  be  understood,  that  it  does  not 
relate  to  one,  but  to  an  average  estimate  of  the  disease  for  ten  years. 
This  present  year,  remarkable  for  healthiness  throughout  Western  Loui- 
siana, I  have  had  in  my  own  practice  12  cases,  besides  the  fatal  one 
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mentioned  ;  there  was  one  other  of  the  same  kind.  It  happens  but  sel- 
dom, that  the  physician  is  called  to  cases  of  this  disease  before  strongly 
marked  symptoms  of  congestion  have  set  in.  Generally  assuming  an 
intermittent  form,  the^first  paroxysm,  and  sometimes  the  second  l^ing 
slight,  accompanied  frequently  by  less  agitation — ^pain  in  the  head- 
back  or  limbs,  than  is  experienced  in  the  common  ague  and  fever ;  the 
patient  or  his  friends  are  not  alarmed  until,  without  fever,  the  general 
malaise  has  increased,  with  irritable  stomach — low  weak  pulse-— obsti* 
nate  constipation ;  or  if  active  medicine  has  been  given,  profuse  purging 
<^  a  highly  morbid  nature.  At  any  stage  of  this  disease  would  blood- 
letting be  proper  ?  When  we  recollect,  that  in  pure  autumnal  fevers, 
great  debility  follows  the  period  of  excitement,  that  cordials  and  stimuli 
are  frequently  in  their  first  stages  necessary,  even  when  none  of  the 
symptoms  of  positive  congestion  exist;  it  seems  to  me  platn^  that  the 
existence  of  any  signs  of  congestion  would  counter-indicate  blood-letting. 
I  have  already  stated,  that  in  my  opinion,  the  condition  of  the  congested 
organs  in  this  disease  presents  none  of  the  phenomena  of  inflammation, 
and  that^it  resulted— first,  from  vitiated  blood ;  and  secondly,  from  the 
loss  of  nervous  energy,  the  consequence  of  the  derangement  of  the 
humours.  Congestion  being  threatened,  the  abstraction  of  blood  is 
calculated  to  hasten  and  establish  it  more  firmly.  In  the  year  1886, 1 
was  called  to  see  a  working  man,  Mr.  Spence,  aged  about  80,  of  a 
sanguino-bilious  temperament,  of  very  industrious  habits,  and  ad- 
dicted to  his  daily  potations  of  whiskey.  He  had  had  a  slight  paroxysm 
of  fever,  while  engaged  at  work,  as  plasterer,  some  ten  miles  from 
home.  He  was  brought  home  after  the  second  paroxysm,  in  a  state  of 
great  debility.  On  the  day  after  his  return  home,  he  was  taken  with  a 
most  violent  chili ;  I  was  sent  for,  and  found  him  with  a  full  pulse,  but 
soft,  complaining  of  severe  pain  in  the  head — great  prcecordial  oppres- 
sion, moderately  warm  skin.  I  drew  from  the  arm  about  18  ozs.  of 
blood,  with  I  thought  a  happy  effect ;  ordered  a  mustard  pediluvium  and 
a  mild  purge.  Perspiration  came  on  and  I  returned  home.  Two  hours 
had  not  elapsed  before  I  was  sent  for  in  great  haste,  and  on  my  arrival 
found  him  as  cold  as  a  dead  body — but  breathing  well,  and  perfectly  in  his 
senses.  I  applied  over  his  abdomen  dry  and  wet  cups,  had  him  frictioned 
with  mustaitl,  pepper  and  hot  turpentine  ;  then  applied  mustard  plasterSf 
and  a  large  blister  over  the  stomach  and  liver.  Gave  him  brandy  toddy, 
pepperine,  camphor,  quinine  and  calomel ;  tried  cold  water  injections, 
in*  a  word, — ^the  congestion  continued  to  increase — he  fell  into  an 
irretrievable  collapse,  and  in  about  14  hours  afler  I  bled  him,  he  was 
dead.  I  have  been  always  satisfied,  that  the  loss  of  blood,  in  this  case, 
hastened,  if  it  did  not  actually  produce  the  congestion. 

In  an  article  on  the  irritative  or  inflammatoxy  form  of  yellow  fever,  I 
have  lauded  very  highly  the  practice  of  copious  blood  letting  in  its  treat- 
ment. Between  such  a  disease  and  the  bilious  or  congestive  fevers,  I 
believe  no  similarity  exists — and  the  treatment  in  the  one  is  confessedly 
different  from  that  of  the  other. 

Whoever,  though,  has  attentively  examined  the  symptoms  of  conges- 
tive fever,  must  very  frequently  have  seen  evident  signs  of  irritation  or 
inflammation  in  some  portions  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  surfiu^es. 
But  over  such  inflanmiation,  blood-letting,  perhaps,  has  less  influence 
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than  over  that  of  any  other  organ;  though  there  may  exist  in  this 
disease,  in  the  beginning,  considerable  excitation,  the  fruitless  effect  of 
the  vis  medicatrix  naturae ;  yet  the  prime  element  of  the  disease  is  de. 
bility  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  diminished  nervous  power.  If^  there* 
fore,  any  symptoms  of  approaching  congestion  existed,  even  with  une- 
quivocal  evidences  of  inflammation,  which  in  the  forming  stage  of  the 
affection  is  very  rarely  seen,  I  would  not  resort  to  general  blood-letting  ; 
fi>r  there  is  little  hope,  thereby,  of  inducing  a  diversion  of  the  fluids  from 
the  organs  threatened,  or  effecting  favorably  the  process  of  sanguifica* 
tion,  and  of  promoting  the  excretion  of  the  morbid  elements  of  the  blood. 
The  congestion  will  most  certainly  be  hastened. 

Pain  in  the  head  and  along  the  spinal  column,  or  nausea,  with  great 
heat  in  the  epigastric  region  being  presenf,  I  would  use  wet  and  dry  cups 
to  these  regions.  The  next  step,  the  exhibition  of  a  purgative,  is,  per* 
haps,  the  most  important,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate,  uncertain  and  responsible  acts.  I  believe  it  to  be  important  as  the 
only  efiicient  means  of  evacuating  the  primse  vise  of  morbid  matter,  which 
almost  invariably  accumulates  there,  and  is  at  the  same  time  dangerous* 
as  liable  to  arouse  or  increase  gastric  duodenal  and  intestinal  infkmma* 
tion ;  and  thus  to  arrest  the  discharge  or  excretions  of  effete  and  nox- 
ious elements  of  the  blood,  into  this  great  outlet  for  the  impurities  of 
the  system.  Constipation  almost  always  exists — and  whether  or  not  at- 
tended with  irritation,  it  will  increase  with  the  accumulation  of  morbid 
secretions.  Thence  purgatives  are  necessary — and  I  prefer  to  begin 
with  a  dose  of  rhubarb  15  grs.,  calomel  15,  ipecac.  3  ;  following  it  up 
two  or  three  hours  aflerward,  with  manna,  senna,  some  rhubarb,  etc., 
to  which  I  add  some  carbonate  of  soda  and  nit.  potass.  This  last  medi* 
cine  I  would  repeat  every  two  hours,  until  the  bowels  were  freely 
opened.  If  the  stomach  is  irritable  and  will  not  retain  this  medicine,  it 
is  advisable  to  stop  it  at  once — to  employ  a  combination  of  anodyne, 
alkaline  and  saline  mixture,  to  be  repeated  at  short  intervals,  until 
the  stomach  is  completely  settled.  For  this  purpose  I  have  long  used 
paregoric  with  carb.  soda,  and  spirits  of  nitre  and  epsom  salts.  Emol* 
lient  and  purgative  enemata  should  be  given  and  repeated.  In  order  to 
prevent  a  future  paroxysm,  mustard  plasters  should  be  applied  early  to 
the  extremities,  removing  them  every  hour  or  two  to  fresh  parts,  and 
letting  them  remain  only  to  redden  the  skin.  Quinine  should  also  be 
resorted  to  in  large  doses,  in  combination  with  acet.  ammonise  and  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  given  in  enema,  so  soon  as  a  motion  has  been 
obtained  by  the  purgative  injection.  Give  the  quinine  by  enema.  If 
the  bowels  have  been  opened  by  medicine,  give  the  quinine  injections 
with  the  purgative.  If  the  stomach  is  settled  tranquil,  it  would  be  advis* 
able  to  give  by  the  mouth  quinine  also,  in  combination  with  the  above 
mentioned  saline  mixtures. 

Cases  will  occur  of  excessive  constipation,  which  will  appear  to  in- 
crease in  proportion  as  purgatives  are  given — the  stomach  is  very  irrit* 
able  and  will  retain  hardly  any  thing ;  calomel  itself  appears  to  exert 
a  most  un&vorable  influence  ;  the  patient  is  restless  in  the  extreme ; 
such  cases  frequently  seen  in  children,  from  5  to  10  years  of  age,  and 
very  generally  accompanied  with  oppression  of  the  brain ;  the  scanty 
passages  from  the  bowels  contain  no  i»ces — ^but  are  of  a  serous  or  mu- 
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cous  appearance— the  skin  is  cold  and  the  pulse  thready — sometimes 
imperceptible.  In  these  cases  it  is  difficult  to  prescribe.  Irritation  of 
the  gastro-duodenai  surfaces  and  of  the  intestines  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  Congestion  of  the  portal  system — the  nervous  system  highly 
excited  or  depressed,  present  indications  very  difficult  of  attainment. 
Dry  cups  may  be  prescribed,  but  when  employed,  seem  to  exert  but 
little  influence.  The  alitaline  and  saline  mixture,  alternated  with,  small 
doses  of  calomel  and  ipecac,  2  grs.  of  one,  with  one  of  the  other ;  blis- 
ters over  the  back  of  the  head — over  the  stomach  and  liver,  and  injec- 
tions of  quinine,  etc.,  with  acet.  of  ammonias— mustard  plasters  fre- 
quently repeated  to  the  extremities — frictions,  with  dry  salt  and  pepper, 
immersing  the  body,  up  to  the  middle,  in  a  bath  rendered  strongly  irri- 
timt  by  the  addition  of  salt  and  mustard— occasionally  a  teaspoonful  of 
brandy  julep.  Under  such  a  course,  more  may  be  expected  than  under 
any  other  I  have  ever  seen  tried.  The  continued  employment  of  these 
remedies  hold  out  the  strongest  hopes  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 
But,  of  course,  no  particular  rule  with  regard  to  the  periods  of  employ- 
ing the  remedies  can  be  laid  down.  Let  us  content  ourselves  in  these 
embarrassing  cases  with  the  slowest  progress  in  the  improvement  of  our 
patient ;  and  beware,  in  our  solicitude,  of  jeopardizing  life,  by  the  use 
of  doubtful  or  heroics  remedies. 

The  principles  of  treatment  to  be  pursued  in  the  intermittent  fbnn  of 
this  disease  before  congestion  is  evident,  are  more  manifest  than  in  its 
other  forms.  Quinine  in  full  doses  is  the  great  remedy, — but  efficient 
purging  with  manna  and  rhubarb,  and  epsom  salts — ^preceded  by  rhu- 
barb and  calomel,  is  also  necessary.  If  the  bowels  have  been  well 
evacuated,  quinine  may  be  given  by  the  mouth  in  combination  with  the 
sp.  eth.  nit.  and  carb  sodoe :  if  not  it  should  be  administered  in  doses 
of  20  grains  by  enema,  and  repeated,  provided  it  is  retained  for  half  an 
hour  every  three  hours,  and  after  a  shorter  interval,  provided  it  is  re- 
tained for  a  shorter  period. 

1  he  treatment  to  be  pursued  afler  the  congestive  stage  is  fully  form- 
ed, and  the  patient  is  threatened  with  complete  collapse,  no  matter  how 
the  disease  may  have  commenced,  with  chill  and  fever  of  an  intermit, 
tent,  or  remittent  form,  or  not,  appears  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  ;  but 
always  modified  by  the  prominent  symptoms  which  may  accompany 
those  of  congestions.  In  these  cases,  in  which  the  elementary  canal — 
the  brain — and  the  lungs  present  no  marked  symptoms  of  disease,  it 
seems  to  me  &ir  to  infer  that  the  organs  of  the  abdomen  external  to 
the  intestines  are  the  chief  seats  of  congestion.  The  great  indication 
then  is  to  equalize  the  circulation,  by  the  means  of  stimuli  and  purga- 
tives. The  latter  should  be  applied  externally  with  perseverance,  in 
the  form  of  mustard  plasters,  stimulent  embrocations,  baths  and  fric- 
tions. A  large  blister  should  be  placed  over  the  liver  and  stomach ; 
stimulating  injections,  brandy-toddy,  a  pill  of  calomel  and  comp.  eit.  of 
colocynth  or  rhubarb,  should  be  employed  until  reaction  and  free  evacua- 
tions  ensue,  and  afler  reaction  has  taken  place,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
continue  the  stimulant  and  laxative  remedies,  according  to  the  necessi 
ty  which  may  appear  to  exist ;  substituting  mild  medicines  in  the  place 
<jf  calomel. 

But  we  may  expect  to  encounter  many  symptoms  of  an  urgent  na- 
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tnre,  liUftk  require  iimnediate  attention,  as  fbr  example  incessant  nati* 
aea  and  vomiting,  rice  water,  or  saniruineous  evacuations,  delirium,  or 
slupor,  unceasing  restlessness,  most  painful  spasms,  great  diminution  or 
arrest  of  urinary  secretion,  or  sometimes  hurried  and  difficult  breathing* 

In  the  case  of  copious  rice  water  evacuations,  in  addition  to  the  exter- 
nal stimulant,  laudanum,  or  paregoric  must  be  added  to  the  injections  of 
quinine,  and  pills  of  calomel,  quinine,  camphor  and  capsicum,  with 
brandy  julep,  or  toddy,  should  be  given  at  short  intervals.  Pepper  or 
ginger  tea,  or  brandy  julep,  will  either  frequently  allay  the  irritability  of 
the  stomach,  but  if  they  should  fail,  it  is  needless  to  vex  the  stomach 
with  purgatives,  and  we  should  content  ourselves  with  simply  the  exhi« 
bttion  of  an  anodyne  combined  with  some  alkali,  as  syrup  of  morphine, 
with  carb.  of  sodce,  or  the  latter  with  charcoal.  So  soon  as  nausea  has 
ceased,  the  bowels  will  relax  of  themselves,  or  be  acted  on  by  the  mild- 
est purgatives  ;  such  as  a  weak  infusion  of  rhubarb,  and  manna,  and 
magnesia,  or  a  pill  of  blue  mass,  and  rhubarb.  With  regard  to  hemorr* 
hages  from  the  bowels,  unless  excessive,  I  would  not  recommend  by 
the  mouth  or  anus,  any  of  the  astringent  preparations.  If  they  should 
becoine  necessary,  I  believe  a  decoction  of  peruvian  bark,  with  acet. 
phirob.  would  as  likely  be  beneficial  as  any  thing  else.  I  never  wit* 
iiessed  but  one  severe  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  I  attributed  the  hem* 
•rrfaage  to  repeated  large  doses  of  caK>mel,  notwithstanding  the  fact, 
that  this  remedy  is  highly  recommended  in  small  doses  to  stop  bleeding 
fifom  the  bowels. 

Where  cases  of  delirium  or  stupor,  and  restlessness  exist,  the  pourinff 
ef  cokl  water  over  the  head  seems  to  have  a  happy  ii^uence.  It  would 
be  well  in  these  cases  to  shave  the  head  in  the  beginning,  and  so  soon 
as  tranquility  was  restored,  to  apply  a  large  blister  on  the  back  of  the 
bead  and  neck.  In  cases  of  paintul  spasms,  the  common  laudanum  and 
amraonisB  liniment  should  be  rubbed  in  freely.  The  arrest  of  urinarf 
secretion  is  a  most  dangerous  symptom — it  marks  a  severe  if  not  a  fatal 
case.  Nitrous  drinks  and  emollient  applications  over  the  region  of  the 
bladder  shouki  be  resorted  to,  to  relieve  the  distressing  symptoms. 

A  combination  of  the  non-purgative,  saline  and  alkaline  remedies 
freely  diluted,  appear  to  me  to  act  well  in  all  our  summer  diseases. 
They  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  drinks,  frequently  repeated,  and  in 
small  doses  ;  and  by  the  addition  of  epsom  or  glauber  salts,  in  doses  of 
from  5  to  10  grains,  the  bowels  will  be  kept  regukr,  and  frequently  be 
moved,  when  other  active  remedies  seem  but  to  aggravate  nausea  and 
constipation.  In  large  doses,  saline  purgatives  act  very  diiierently. 
They  produce  watery  evacuation,  and  appear  to  fiivor  the  recurrence  of 
the  chill  or  fever. 

Calomel,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  regarded  as  the  most  efficient 
remedy  in  this  disease,  by  many  old  practitioners ;  administered  in 
heroic  doses,  afler  a  vain  use  of  other  remedies ;  it  oflen  appears  to 
exert  a  most  salutary  effect.  I  have  seen  more  than  one  patient  recover, 
and  rapidly  too,  afler  abandoning  all  other  remedies,  and  using  calomel 
in  repeated  doses,  of  a  hundred  grains ;  and  in  these  cases  salivation  is 
a  rare  result. 

In  18S7, 1  invited  a  disciple  of  Professor  Cooke  to  see  a  case  of  con« 
gee^e  fever,  in  the  confirmed  stage  of  collapse.     I  conftss,  that  I  had 
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abandoned  the  man  as  past  all  remedies.  Hie  case,  we  belli  Aofl^giil 
hopeless^  but  at  Us  suggesttcm,  calomel  in  100  gr.  doses  were  given 
eveiy  hour*  Four  doses  were  given  (he  was  allowed  claret  wine  ad 
libitum)  when  he  commenced  to  rally,  and  was  well  in  a  few  days* 


X. — Remarks  on  the  disease^  poputarly  ktwwn  as  the  ^^  Black  Toai^ife.'' 
By  P.  E.  H.  LovBLACB,  M.D.,  of  MisslssippL 

The  above  mentioned  disease  derives  its  popular  name  fix>m  the  fire* 
quent  occurrence  of  lividity  of  the  tongue,  though  blackness  of  that  or* 
gan  was  not  invariably  present  even  in  those  who  died  with  it.  It  waa 
about  the  middle  of  March,  1844,  that  it  made  its  appearance  in  the 
city  of  Vicksburg.  It  was  preceded  and  accompanied  by  great  atmos- 
pherical vicissitudes,  and  storms,  rains  and  floods.  The  months  of  De« 
cember  and  January,  were  very  wet.  February  unusually  warm  and 
dry,  and  March,  and  April  were  remarkable  for  an  extremely  low  range 
ot  temperature.  Soon  after  it  broke  out  in  Vicksburg,  it  appeared  in 
various  parts  of  the  counties  of  Warren,  Madison,  Hinds,  Claibomet 
di^,  spreading  apparently  firom  Vicksburg  as  a  centre,  and  raging  in 
some  localities  with  much  greater  malignity  than  in  others.  No  age  or 
sex  seemed  to  be  exempt  from  an  attack.  It  occurred  in  the  young  as 
well  as  the  old,  and  in  the  robust  as  well  as  the  feeble.  My  partner, 
Dr.  D.  B.  Crawford,  and  myself  saw  forty-two  cases,  simple  and  mal* 
ignant,  six  of  which  terminated  fiitally.  The  greater  number  of  these 
eases  occurred  on  the  plantation  of  Mrs.  Stevens,  situated  about  the 
middle  of  a  ridge  of  highland,  near  fifteen  miles  vride,  lying  between 
the  Mississippi,  and  Bigblack  rivers,  and  about  ten  mil^s  firom  Mrs. 
Robinson's  plantation,  when  it  prevailed  with  such  fatal  violence  as  de« 
scribed  by  Dr.  Puckett,  in  the  second  number  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical 
JoumaL  Six  of  the  above  cases  were  children,  between  six  months 
and  ten  years  of  age,  in  all  of  whom  the  disease  was  well  developed, 
and  in  one  of  whom,  an  infant  at  the  breast,  it  proved  fiital. 

Its  extension  seemed  to  be  by  contagion.  Many  &cts,  several  of 
which  came  under  my  immediate  observation,  would  justify  such  a  con« 
elusion.  A  Mr.  C,  of  Vicksburg,  was  attacked  with  the  disease, 
and  removed  to  the  house  of  Mr.  S.,  on  Wednesday,  where  he  was 
closely  attended  by  Mrs.  S.  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  M.  S.,  who  hap« 
pened  to  be  there  that  day  on  a  visit  On  the  day  following,  Mrs*  S., 
who  had  several  days  before  visited  a  lady  afflicted  with  the  disease, 
was  violently  attacked.  On  Sunday,  four  days  after  exposure,  Mrs.  M. 
S.,  who,  in  the  meantime,  had  returned  to  her  residence  on  a  planta* 
tion,  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  firom  town,  was  seized  with 
the  disease  in  its  most  genuine  form.  At  about  the  eighth  day  <^  her 
illness,  one  of  her  attendants,  a  servant  woman,  who  had  remained 
constantly  by  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  was  attacked.  Her  place  was 
immediately  supplied  bv  another,  who  likewise  soon  became  infected.-* 
Thence  it  was  extended  to  the  ^  Quarter,"  which  was  distant  about  a 
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mile  frcMi  tke  nMemoSf  and  wlndi  oontained  about  htty  peiwms,  all  of 
whom,  with  but  two  or  three  exceptioiis,  suflfored  in  the  coarse  of  two 
or  three  months,  an  attack  of  the  diseate.  Several  instances  of  its 
pro[>agation  in  a  similar  manner  might  be  mentioned,  if  it  were  deemed 
necessary,  in  proof  of  its  communicability.  It  must  be  admitted,  how" 
ever,  that  it  is  not  highly  infectious,  and  that  casual  intercourse  is  rare* 
ly  attended  with  danger,  unless  the  system  of  the  person  thus  exposed 
oe  rendered  peculiarly  susceptible  from  some  predisposing  circumstan* 
ces.  In  general,  according  to  my  observation,  for  the  reception  of  the 
disease,  exposure  for  several  hours  In  a  close  room  with  the  sick, 
where  the  miasm  exists  in  a  concentrated  form,  is  necessary ;  an  ev4* 
dence  of  which  is  found  in  the  immunity,  with  but  few  exceptions,  of 
medical  attendants  and  transient  visitors. 

Two  cases  that  occurred,  one  in  Warren,  and  the  other  in  Claiborne 
County,  would  favor  the  opinion,  that  the  disease  is  also  communicable 
by  inoculation.  In  one  case,  the  disease  gained  admission  into  the  sys- 
tem through  an  abraded  surface  on  the  head,  in  the  other,  through  a 
puncture  in  the  end  of  the  finger,  inflicted  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
whilst  opening  some  eiysipelatous  blisters  upon  the  body  of  a  patient, 
ill  of  the  disease.    This  uttter  case  terminated  fetally. 

The  disease  occurred  under  a  variety  of  prominent  modifications^ 
which  would  admit  of  a  number  of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  accord* 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  attending  fever,  and  the  violence  and  peculiar^ 
ty  of  the  local  afiections ;  but  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to  write  a  ays* 
tematic  article  on  the  subject,  I  will  merely  mention  that  its  division 
into  simple  and  nudigrumi  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  fer  all  fHracticalpur- 
poees. 

It  generally  commenced  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  Catan^ 
such  aa  lassitude,  depression  of  spirits,  pains  in  the  stomach,  loins  and 
lower  extremities,  fldness  of  the  vessels  of  the  fece,  redness  of  the 
eyes,  harsh  respiration,  dryness  of  the  fences,  cough,  hoarseness,  pain- 
ful deglutition,  and  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaws.  To- 
wards evening  most  of  these  symptoms  were  aggravated,  particularly  the 
hoarseness,  cough,  stiffiiess  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  and  difficulty  of 
deglutition.  In  some  cases,  the  cough  from  the  first,  was  very  severe 
and  stridulous,  resembling  very  much  that  of  Croup.  The  skin  dry  and 
rough,  and  the  pulse  usually  small,  frequent,  and  irregular.  The  tongue. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  was  coated  with  a  white  fur,  through 
which  appeared,  scattered  over  the  sur&ce,  small  scarlet-colored  poInU, 
resembling  very  much  the  characters  used  in  music,  called  ^^ttaccaiof* 
but  becoming  in  severe,  and  protracted  cases,  successively  red,  and 
granulated,  wi  furred,  brown  fissured.  -  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  and  fences  always  presented  signs  of  inflammation— exhibiting 
an  injected,  red,  mottled,  or  ulcerated  appearance. 

Aa  the  disease  advanced,  a  variety  of  local  aflfections  manifested 
themselves*  In  some  cases,  the  glands  of  the  neck  were  so  much  swol- 
len as  to  interfere  with  deglutition  to  that  degree,  that  any  attempt  te 
swallow  fluid,  caused  their  rejection  by  the  noee,— sometimes  an  erysi* 
p^brtoas  infhunmation  wouM  attack  the  faae,  restricted  in  some  cases  te 
the  eyelids,  the  cheeks,  or  the  nose,  in  others  quickly  inv<^ving  all  tfaeee 
parte  in  a^tumeftotion  so  great,  that  vision  was  completely  destn^ed. 
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haA  every  feature  dbiHerated.  Imagine  the  appearaiice  ef  a  bodjr  Um* 
has  been  dead  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  heat  of  eummer*  with  fiice 
awollen  until  the  very  tips  of  the  eyelids  are  hardly  visible,  covered 
here  with  vesicles  of  serum,  there  with  putrescent  matter  and  scabst 
and  a  bloody  fluid  oozing  from  the  mouth  and  nose-^>and  you  will  have 
a  tolerably  corr  ct  idea  of  a  case  that  came  Under  my  observation.  In 
tills  case  there  were  absesses  about  the  eyelids,  cheeks,  behied  the  eartt 
and  upon  the  back  of  one  of  the  hands  ;  otitis,  cephalalgia,  and  great 
prostration  of  the  vital  energies.  After  a  protracted  illness  of  several 
weeks,  during  which  the  powers  of  life  sank  to  the  lowest  point  of  de* 
pression  firom  which  a  favorable  termination  could  possibly  have  beea 
expected,  a  gradual  restoration  to  health  took  place,  and  the  patient  eii« 
tirely  recovered  with  the  exceptions  of  impaired  vision  from  corneal  ul* 
eeration  of  the  eyes.  In  a  case  very  similar  to  this,  in  nearly  every 
paiticular,  incurable  amaurosis  occurred,  with  accretion  of  the  lids  to 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  in  others,  of  which  I  heard,  total  destruction 
of  the  eyeball. 

The  inflammation  appeared  not  to  be  limited  to  any  particular  spot, 
but  attacked  various  parts  of  the  body,  accordingly  as  it  was  influenced 
by  the  existence  of  accidental  local  predispositions.  In  some  inetancet 
It  fell  upon  the  groins  and  armpits,  producing  buboes  ;  frequently  upon 
the  extremities,  particularly  the  lower,  ending  sometimes  in  resolution, 
often  in  suppuration,  and  sometimes,  as  I  have  been  told,  in  mortiflca^ 
tion  and  sloughing.  Sometimes  the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  the  digestive 
OTgans  were  implicated,  in  which  cases,  the  symptoms  characteristic  of 
inflammation  of  the  part  affected  were  added  to  those  already  mention- 
ed.  In  two  of  the  cases  which  we  lost,  there  was  violent  ioflammatioa 
ef  the  stomach,  unfortunately  induced  by  over  doses  of  Tartar  £metic 
given  by  an  overseer  through  mistake  for  calomel. 

At  times  the  disease  was  very  insidious  in  its  approach,  the  mildness 
of  the  attack  bearing  no  relation  to  the  subsequent  violence  and  danger. 
In  one  case  which  terminated  fiUally,  there  were  no  symptoms  preceding 
the  delirium  and  coma,  which  could  have  excited  a  reasonable  appare* 
hension  of  danger.  In  addition  to  the  usual  initiating  phenomena* 
which  were  very  slight,  there  wei-e  pain  and  swelling  of  the  ki«ee,  very 
much  resembling  acute  articular  rheumatism,  which  soon  extended  to 
the  groin,  when  suddenly  the  most  alarming  constitutional  symptoms  en. 
aued,  accompanied  with  an  exceedingly  quick  and  fluttering  pulse,  and 
an  extreme  tenderness  to  the  slightest  touch  of  the  entire  surface  of  the 
body.  A  few  hours  before  death,  erysipelatous  blisters  made  their  ap* 
pearance  upon  the  back  and  shoulders.  This  extreme  sensibility  or 
aoreness  of  the  skin,  and  weak,  fluttering  pulse  occurred  in  another  case* 
which  also  proved  fatal.  When  first  called  to  this  patient,  I  waa  in- 
formed that  she  had  been  attacked  four  days  previously  with  chill  and 
fever,  and  bad  been  delivered  the  evening  before  of  a  child,  in  a  putrid 
eondition.  I  found  the  abdomen  tense  and  sore,  the  puke  irregular  and 
fluttering,  the  skin  rough  and  sens^ible  to  the  slightest  touch — even  the 
pressure  necessary  in  an  examination  of  the  pulse  gave  pain.  Shortly 
aAarwards  delirium  and  noma  supervened,  from  which  she  never  recov- 
ered. 

ConvalescMice  was  geaemUy  slow  and  tedioufif  and  them  was  a  gfaat 
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toadbnujr  to  rriapse  from  exposure  to  cold  tad  wet«  exceflses  in  eatitig, 
or  locai  injuries.  There  was  a  renewal  of  the  disease  in  a  patient,  (a 
woman  who  had  suffered  an  attack  about  two  months  previously,)  in 
coBsequence  of  a  wound  near  the  joint  of  one  of  her  fingers,  received 
from  a  thorn  whilst  working  in  a  garden,  near  some  plum-trees.  Soon 
after  the  accident,  the  parts  about  the  axilla  became  the  seat  of  violent 
inflammation,  which  rapidly  extended  from  the  shoulder  down  the  body^ 
half  way  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  pain 
ftnd  swelling,  nausea,  vomiting,  headache  and  fever.  A  large  tumour, 
five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  as  hard  to  the  touch  as  if  the  skin 
had  been  stretched  over  a  block  of  wood,  now  appeared  to  the  right, 
and  a  little  below  the  right  mammary  gland,  from  which  point,  the  in* 
flammation  of  the  phlyctenoid  variety,  gradually  extended,  spreading  in 
its  progress,  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  to  the  loins,  again  contracting 
and  passing  under  the  left  arm,  until  it  completely  encircled  the  chest. 
In  about  four  weeks,  the  tumour  suppurated,  was  opened,  and  discharg' 
ed  an  immense  quantity  of  matter.  From  this  time  an  amendment  took 
place  and  the  patient  ultimately  recovered. 

The  accompanying  fever,  which,  in  the  simple  variety  was  somewhat 
inflammatory,  oflen  manifested  a  tendency,  no  matter  what  the  habit  or 
temperament  of  the  subject,  to  assume  from  the  first  a  maltgnant  or  ty« 
phoid  character — perhaps  from  a  contamination  of  the  blood  by  absorp* 
tion  of  the  products  of  inflammation — perhaps  from  the  operation  of  the 
contagions  virus  directly  on  the  nervous  system. 

With  regard  to  the  anatomical  changes  that  may  have  taken  place,  I 
know  nothing,  as  no  necroscopical  examinations  were  made. 

The  origin  of  the  disease  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  involved  in 
mystery.  Whether  it  was  introduced  into  Vicksburg  from  abroad,  or 
originated  there  spontaneously,  is  not  known.  Possibly  it  may  depend, 
as  is  generally  believed,  upon  some  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  in  what  that  peculiarity  consists,  no  one,  perhaps  for  want 
of  philosophical  instruments,  or  tests  sufficiently  delicate,  has,  as  yet| 
been  able  to  elucidate.  It  may  owe  lis  origin  to  some  change  in  the 
electrical  or  magnetic  condition  of  the  air,  causing  an  accumulation,, or 
deficiency  of  those  fluids  in  the  animal  economy :— or  it  may  depend 
upon  myriads  of  **  minute  substances,  endowed  wuth  vegetable,  or  tUii* 
mal  life,  and  developed  in  unusual  abundance,  under  specific  states  of 
the  atmosphere,  in  which  they  float,  and  by  which  they  are  carried 
hither  and  thither,*'  coming  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and  mucous  mem- 
hranes,  and  Irritating  those  surfaces  in  a  manner  analogous  to  cantlia* 
rides,  mustard  and  other  acrid  substances,  which  frequently  excite  an 
erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  skin. 

But  whatever  be  its  origin,  it  is  quite  certain  that  when  once  engen- 
-dered,  it  is  communicable  from  person  to  person,  and  that  vicissitudes  in 
the  temperature,  and  hygrometrical  states  of  the  atmosphere,  favor  the 
operation  of  the  morbific  agent,  as  it  was  observed  to  spread  mora 
rapidly,  during  the  cold  and  variable  weather  of  spring  than  in  the 
summer.  But  assuming  the  disease  to  be  contagious,  may  not  its^great- 
^  prevalence  or  activity  at  such  season,  be,  in  part,  accounted  for  by 
the  &ct»  that  people  are  more  crowded  together,  and  iiocises  less  ventila- 
ted in  ooU  weather  theft  in  •lunmer  ? 
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The  cause  did  not  appear  to  be  difibsed  throiigli  the  atmosplMre  gen* 
era]ly,  but  on  the  contrary  to  be  limited  to  particular  neighboriuMMlit 
and  in  some  instances  even  restricted  to  particular  piantaticms.  fai 
some  localities,  the  miasm  remained  sufficiently  concentrated  to  pro* 
duce  the  disease  in  persons  arriving  from  uninfected  districts,  long  after 
its  influence  had  apparently  subsided.  This  fact  was  but  too  weU  ex* 
emplified  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Robinson,  above  alluded  to.  Upon 
that  plantation  the  disease  was  revived  in  February  last,  among  some 
negroes  that  were  transferred  there  in  January,  from  a  plantation  in 
Claiborne  County,  by  a  gentleman  into  whose  possession  the  property 
came  after  its  vacation  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  December.  If  my  informa* 
tion  be  correct,  the  overseer  and  several  negroes  died  of  it,  and  the 
gentleman  himself  narrowly  escaped. 

Bloodletting,  which  is  generally  considered  as  the  most  prompt  and 
efficient  of  all  our  remedial  means,  and  is  indeed,  regarded  by  some  as 
a  sine  qua  rum  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  aflections,  could  not  be 
employed  in  this  disease  without  considerable  risk.  The  evidence 
against  it  far  outweighs  that  in  its  fiivor.  It  was  resorted  to  in  many 
cases,  I  have  been  informed,  rarely  producing  any  good  effects,  but  often 
suddenly  precipitating  the  patients  into  a  state  of  collapse,  from  which 
the  most  potent  stimulants,  both  internally,  and  externally  applied,  were 
not  sufficient  to  arouse  them.  We  practised  it  in  but  one  case,  that  of 
a  young  and  robust  female,  and  without  any  decided  advanta^.  The 
progress  of  the  disease  was  arrested,  under  the  conjoined  influence  of 
that  and  other  remedies,  and  we  thought  the  patient  cured,  but  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks  it  returned  upon  her  again,  and  was  sue* 
cossfully  treated  without  further  depletion.  If  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  adynamic  character  of  the  disease,  and  its  tendency  to  prostra- 
'tion,  and  to  death  by  asthenia  and  coma^  we  can  readily  conceive  why 
venesection  should  be,  if  not  inadmissible,  at  least  a  doubtful  remedy. 

We  generally  commenced  the  treatment  by  the  exhibition  of  an  eme- 
tic, followed  in  a  few  hours  by  a  tolerably  brisk  cathartic.  If^  after  the 
operation  of  the  emetic,  there  was  still  much  febrile  excitement,  nau* 
seating  doses  of  a  combination  of  the  wines  of  Ipecac,  and  antimony, 
or  Lobelia,  with  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  and  paregoric,  according  to  cir« 
cumstances,  were  given  in  conjunction  with  warm  drinks  of  an  infusion 
of  balm,  sage,  dz;c.  This  course  rarely  fiiiled  to  excite  the  cutaneous 
exhalents  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  skin ;  and  then  quinine 
was  administered  in  one  or  two  grain  doses,  every  two  or  three  hours* 
In  urgent  cases  the  quinine  was  sometimes  alternated  with  the  nauseants 
in  one  grain  doses,  every  hour  or  two,  with  the  happiest  eflects. 

When  the  &uces  and  glands  of  the  neck  were  much  inflamed,  gar- 
ffles  of  nitrate  of  silver,  (from  2  to  4  grs.  to  an  oa.  of  water,)  with  rube* 
mclents  to  the  neck,  such  as  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  spirits  of  cam- 
phor, and  turpentine,  or  sinapisms,  followed  by  warm  emolient  poulticea, 
were  found  to  be  Uie  best  applications  of  all  the  various  substances 
which  we  used* 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  the  bowels  ware  kept  opea 
by  means  ^  gentle  aperients,  such  as  seidlitx  powders,  rochelle,  er 
epsom  salts,  and  laxative  enemata.    By  these  means  dUigenUy  employ* 
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ed,  the  tnun  of  morbid  actioiw  were  frequently  interrupted,  and  a  further 
progress  of  the  malady  completely  arrested.      ^  - 

In  the  malignant  variety  of  the  disease  in  which  there  was  a  tenden* 
cy  to  uniYerml  collapse,  we  had  recourse  to  stimulants,  and  tonics. — 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  camphor  and  opium — ^wine  and  bark — elixir  of 
▼itriol-^turpentine  enemata — and  mustard,  or  capsicum  pediluvia,  were 
the  remedies  chiefly  depended  upon. 

The  most  generally  useiul  local  applications  were  thought  to  be  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  poultices  of  slippery  elm  bark. 
As  a  lotion  for  the  eyes,  when  they  were  involved  in  the  inflammation, 
we  used  a  solution  of  borax,  or  mucilage  of  slippery  elm. 

Blisters,  which  are  recommended  by  the  highest  authority  in  eiysipe. 
las,  were  found  to  be  extremely  dangerous  in  this  aflection,  from  their 
tendency  to  induce  gangrene*  In  two  instances,  of  which  I  heard, 
gangrene  of  the  blistered  parts  immediately  followed  their  application. 


XI. — Brief  Notes  on  a  Medical  Tour  in  the  United  States.  Communi- 
cated in  Editorial  Correspondence  to  this  Journal,  by  Erasmus  D. 
Fbitivbr,  M.D.,  one  of  the  Editors. 

KEDICAL  APFAIX8   AT  THB   NORTH,  v 

New  York,  May,  1846. 

Messrs,  £d[ttor«— Since  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  able,  at  this  time, 
to  make  an  excursion  to  our  Northern  cities,  I  avail  myself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  ofifer  you  a  few  observations  on  medical  affairsy  in  this 
region.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  engender  kind  feeling  and 
landable  emulation  in  the  ranks  of  a  profession,  than  an  occasional 
personal  intercourse  and  exchange  of  civilities.  He  that  remains  per* 
petually  at  home  must  necessai^y  move  in  a  contracted"  sphere.  It  is 
true,  that  the  &cilities  of  literary  correspondence  enjoyed  at  this  day, 
go  &r  to  keep  us  informed  of  every  thing  that  is  passing  throughout  the 
civilised  world,  and  to  place  us  in  grati^ing  communion  with  those 
engaged  in  similar  pursuits  in  distant  parts  ;  vet  this  is  not  equal  to  per- 
sonal observation,  and  the  free  and  cordial  interchange  of  views  and 
ieelinffs  fiu^  to  face.  The  warm  grasp  of  the  hospitable  hand,  the  beam- 
ing of  the  countenance,  and  the  free  and  unreserved  conversation,  are 
all  requisite  to  make  us  understand  each  other  fully.  In  offering  the  , 
crude  observations  which  are  to  follow,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  address- 
ing you  exclusively,  but  through  you  the  great  body  of  our  Southern 
readers.  I  would  let  them  know,  as  &r  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, in  what  they  have  occasion  to  congratulate  themselves,  and  in 
what  they  are  excelled  by  their  brethren  at  the  North.  I  will  com- 
mence my  observations  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  late — 

National  Medical  Convention, — ^This  body,  consisting  of  83  repre- 
sentatives of  medical  schools  and  societies,  in  fifteen  different  States, 
assembled  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  inst,  and  adjourned  on  the  6th.  Having 
had  the  nnexpeeted  honour  to  receive,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  from 
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home,  a  commission  anthorising  and  requesting  me  to  aid  in  represeBting 

**  The  Mississippi  State  Medical  Society,"  you  wilt  perceive  my  name 
recorded  in  the  proceedings  as  a  member  from  that  State-— indeed,  I  was 
the  only  one  at  the  opening  of  the  convention  ;  though,  two  others,  Drs. 
Copes  and  Magoun,  came  in  afterwards.  I  subsequently  received  a 
similar  commission  from  the  Modico-Chinirgical  Society  of  LouisiaQa, 
but  it  came  to  hand  too  late  for  the  purpose  designed. 

The  representatives  were  chiefly  from  New  York,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing States,  very  few  coming  from  the  South  and  West.  Although  the 
call  for  a  national  medical  convention,  emanating  from  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society,  had  received  the  approbation  and  encouragement 
of  the  medical  joumals  throughout  the  country,  yet  the  impression  seems 
to  have  gotten  abroad  that  it  would  not  be  responded  to  generally ;  in 
other  woi*ds  that  it  would  be  9l  failure;  and  therefore,  many  of  the 
most  influential  colleges  and  societies  did  not  send  delegates.  After  ar- 
riving here,  I  discovered  that  an  erroneous  impression  had  prevailed 
abroad  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  convention.  It  was  generally  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  set  on  foot  by  the  medical  factdties  of  this  city ;  and 
its  grand  object,  the  assembling  of  the  profession  hero,  for  the  purpose 
of  displaying  the  superior  advantages  of  New  York,  for  giving  medical 
instruction.  This  appeared  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  rival  schools, 
and  they,  therefore,  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  may, 
therefore,  imagine  my  surprise,  when,  as  soon  as  the  convention  was 
organized,'  a  delegate  from  the  New  York  university,  ofiered  a  preamble 
and  set  of  resolutions,  declaring  the  attempt  to  assemble  a  National 
Medical  Convention  to  be  a  complete  failure^  and  moving  its  immediate 
dissolution.  This  motion  gave  rise  to  considerable  excitement,  and  met 
with  such  a  signal  defeat,  that  it  was  evident  to  me,  that  the  call  of  the 
convention  had  not  originated  in  that  quarter ^  but  in  quite  an  opposite  onem 
i^rofessors  Bedford  and  Pattison  expressed  a  willingness  to  accede  to  any 
action  that  would  be  calculated  to  elevate  the  general  standing  of  the 
profession,  but  did  not  approve  of  so  small  a  delegation  as  was  here 
present,  legislating  for  the  entire  profession  throughout  the  country. 
From  what  I  have  since  learned,  these  gentlemen  were  particularly 
anxious  to  guard  against  the  undue  influence  of  the  New  York  State  and 
County  Medical  Societies,  with  one  of  which  this  convention  originated, 
and  which  had  sent  upwardi  of  forty  delegates  to  the  present  meeting. 
Happily,  the  convention,  at  once,  assumed  a  national  character,  inde- 
pendent of  all  local  or  sectional  influences,  and  there  can  now  be  no 
doubt  that  the  enterprize  is  fairly  set  on  foot.  From  an  interchange  ot 
•views  among  the  members,  there  was  an  evident  desire  to  establish  a 
National  Institution,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  chartered 
Medical  Colleges  and  Societies  in  the  country,  to  assemble  annually  at 
the  diflferent  large  cities,  and  to  be  so  conducted  as  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  profession.  The  late  convention  made  a,  fair  commence^ 
ment  c^this  great  work ;  and  that  M'as  as  much  as  cculd  be  expected  to 
be  done  at  this  time.  Committees  were  appointed  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
May,  1847,  on  the  following  subjects,  viz  : — Ist,  On  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion ; — 2d,  On  a  uniform  and  elevated  standard  of  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  M.D.; — 3d,  On  the  standard  of  acquirement  which  shooM  be 
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exacted  of  young  men  commencing  the  study  of  medicine  ;— 4thy  On  a 
code  of  medical  ethics  ;-*5th,  On  the  propriety  of  placing  the  power  of 
conferring  degrees  in  other  hands  than  those  who  give  instruction.  A 
committee  was  also  appointed  '^  to  prepare  and  issue  an  address  to  the 
different  regularly  organized  Societies  and  chartered  Medical  Schools  in 
the  United  States,  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  National  Medical 
Association  ;  and  inviting  them  to  send  delegates  to  a  cunvention  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1847/' 

You  thus  perceive  that  these  committees  are  entrusted  with  the  con- 
sideration of  important  matters,  and  they  will  doubtless  devote  to  them 
the  most  mature  deliberation.  It  was  understood  amongst  the  member* 
that  this  association  is  to  be  divested  of  all  sectional  or  party  character^ 
and  the  voting  on  all  important  subjects  is  to  be  by  States  or  societiest 
and  not  by  individuals,  which  would  give  too  much  influence  to  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  the  convention  happens  to 
sit.  The  members  separated  from  each  other  with  kind  feelings,  and 
much  enthusiasm  was  displayed  in  regard  to  the  great  objects  contem- 
plated. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  enthusiasm  will  be  spread  abroad 
throughout  the  Union,  and  that  every  medical  institution  in  the  countiy» 
will  be  represented  in  the  next  convention.  The  questions  which  are  at- 
tractmfir  most  attention  at  this  day  evidently  relate  to  the  proper  standard 
of  medical  education  necessary  to  gain  regular  admission  into  the  ranks 
of  the  prqfessionf"^9,nd  the  separation  of  the  power  to  confer  the  degree 
of  M*  Z>.,  from  the  hands  of  those  who  give  instruction.  These  que** 
tions  will  doubtless  elicit  an  able  discussion  between  the  professors  of 
the  different  schools,  and  the  mass  of  the  profession,  throughout  the 
country.  A  collision  of  interests  is  involved,  and  an  animated,  if  not  an 
angiy  contest  may  be  expected.  The  schools  contend  that  none  are  so 
well  qualified  to  examine,  as  those  who  are  constantly  engaged  in  teachmgf 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  a  disinterested  and  impar- 
tial Board  of  Examiners.  Their  opponents  contend  that  the  medical 
schools,  already  so  numerous  in  the  country,  yet,  annually  increasing^ 
are  ruining  the  profession,  by  cheapening  education,  and  lowering 
the  standard  of  requirements  in  proportion,  by  which  thousands  of 
young  men  are  induced  to  study  medicine,  who  might  succeed  muck 
better  at  some  other  vocation,  and  have  the  degree  conferred  upon  them, 
before  they  are  lialf  qualified  to  practise.  The  reformation  that  is  de- 
manded in  regard  to  medical  education,  seems  to  be  environed  with  dif- 
ficulties, and  I  do  not  now  see  how  it  is  to  be  efifected.  The  delibera* 
tions  of  the  next  convention,  will  doubtless  throw  some  light  upon  the 
subject. 

By  reference  to  the  copy  of  the  proceedings  which  I  send  you,  you 
will  perceive  some  of  the  most  respectable  names  belonging  to  the  pro- 
fession in  this  region.  '£he  members  of  the  convention  were  invited 
in  a  body,  to  spend  the  evening  of  the  6th,  with  Dr.  F.  Campbell  Stewart ; 
and  there  we  had  a  most  delightful  reunion.  Dr.  Stewart  is  already 
favourably  known  to  the  profession,  by  his  writings,  and  appears  to  be  an 
accomplished  gentleman.  We  were  invited  to  spend  the  evening  of 
the  7th,  with  Dr.  Edward  Delafield,  one  of  the  oldest  and  moet  respec- 
table physicians  of  the  city.  The  assembly  here  was  not  so  large,  be- 
cause many  of  the  members  of  the  convention  had  returned  home.— 
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Those  who  remained,  however,  had  the  pleasure  of  meetiBg  a  number 
of  the  physicians  of  New  York  City,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening. 
I  will  here  close  my  remaifcs  upon  thei  nation^  convention,  and  turn  to 
such  other  objects  of  professional  interest,  as  have  iallen  under  my  ob* 
servation,  since  my  arrival  in  New  York. 

The  New  Ywh  HaspUaL  This  is  a  beautifiil  establishment  on 
Broadway,  situated  on  an  eminence  some  distance  from  the  street^ 
with  a  handsome  lawn,  shaded  with  large  trees  in  front.  Dr.  J.  Kear^ 
ney  Rodgers,  the  principal  visiting  surgeon,  invited  the  medical  c<Miven- 
tton  to  call  and  see  the  hosfMtal  on  the  aflemoon  of  the  7th  May,  but 
tiie  weather  was  so  very  bad,'  that  but  few  were  able  to  attend.— 
Through  the  polite  attention  of  Dr.  J.  Watson,  also  an  attending  sur- 
geon, I  was  allowed  the  opportunity  to  go  through  the  Institution,  dur- 
ing the  morning.  It  consists  of  three  handsome  stone  buildings,  for  the 
aecommodation  of  patients ;  and  the  necessary  out-houses.  One  build- 
mg  is  appropriated  to  United  States  Seamen,  and  answers  the  purpose 
of  our  Marine  HospitaL  There  are  about  30  wards,  capable  of  con* 
laining  about  850  beds.  Number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  at  this 
time,  about  250.  Every  thing  appeared  to  be  remaricably  clean  and 
neat  about  the  establishment.  There  are  six  attending  sui^geons,  and 
fbur  attending  physicians,  elected  annually,  but  usually  remain  during 
their  pleasure.  They  are  not  all  in  service  at  the  same  time.  By  the 
last  annual  report,  I  leam  that  the  number  of  patients  who  received 
die  benefits  of  this  institution,  in  1845,  was  2070— of  which  there 
died  216.  There  is  a  very  handsome  pathological  cabinet,  containing 
many  valuable  preparations  and  specimens,  wl  a  library  containing 
more  than  5,000  volumes.  I  understand  that  valuable  clinical  lectures 
aie  delivered  at  this  institution,  ^y  the  attending  physicians  and  surgeons. 
Among  the  pathological  specimens,  I  was  gratified  to  find  a  preparation 
of  Dr.  Rodgers'  case  of  subolavian  aneurism,  recently  published.  Dr. 
Rodgers'  operation  is  here  considered  one  of  Uie  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  modem  surgery,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  result  of  the 
case.    The  dead  house  of  this  hospital  is  every  way  commendable. 

Belieoue.  This  is  an  immense  establishment,  combining  the  varied 
requdrements  of  a  prison,  an  alms-house  for  paupers,  a  general  hospi- 
tal, a  limatic  asylum,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  lunatic  and  orphan 
asylums,  are  on  Blackwell's  Island,  across  East  river ;  I  did  not  visit 
them.  I  walked  through  the  wards  of  the  establishment  on  this  side. 
There  are  usually  two  or  three  thousand  inmates  in  this  institution — 
generally  about  500  invalids  on  this  side  of  the  river.  The  whole  con- 
cern is  under  the  medical  charge  of  Dr.  Fenelon  Hasbrouk,  who  re* 
ceives  a  salary,  and  has  two  paid  and  six  unpaid  assistanU.  These  are 
aU  graduates,  and  the  latter  pay  fer  the  privilege  of  living  in  the  institu- 
tion. I  was  surprised  to  leam  that  this  immense  field  for  medical  ob« 
servation  is  dosed  against  lecturers  and  students.  I  was  indebted  to 
Dr.  Watson  fer  the  oportunity  of  seeing  this  institution,  and  he  then 
earned  me  to  another  hard-by,  called 

The  Colored  Home.  This  is  a  small  hospital  devoted  to  the  infirmi- 
ties of  colored  people,  and  under  the  care  of^  Dr.  Fitch.  We  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  the  Doctor  near  the  hospital,  and  he  polilely 
shewed  us  through  the  wards.     There  are  generally  about  200  inmates. 
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of  which,  from  80  to  6D  are  luaallj  on  dwmck-Ust  Dr.  Fhdi  mlbiiiiMl  aie 
that  about  tu)0-third€  of  the  deaths  in  this  institution  are  from  consimip* 
tion.  He  thinks  the  colored  people  are  vastly  more  subject  to  phthisisi 
in  this  climate,  than  the  whites.  Characteristic  of  their  disposition,  we 
found  the  inmates  hovering  round  heated  stoves,  with  doors  and  windows 
closed,  notwithstanding  the  day  ^I'as  pleasant. 

The  New  York  Dispensary.  This  is  a  very  eitensive  institutioni 
founded  by  certain  benevolent  citizens  of  New  Yoric,  in  1790.  We 
learn  from  the  last  annual  report,  that  24,440  patients  were  attended  by 
the  physicians  of  the  dispensary,  and  furnished  with  requisite  medicinee, 
during  the  year  1845.  The  amount  of  relief  affi>rded  to  this  large 
numW  of  sick,  was  dispensed  with  an  expenditure  of  93,266.  The 
number  of  annual  subscribers  to  the  institution  is  only  ninety-eight.  The 
officers  of  the  institution  are  13  trustees,  1  resident  physician,  6  consuHiBg» 
S  district,  10  attending,  and  4  assistant  physicians,  1  apothecary,  and  1  a»* 
sistant  apothecaxy.  The  city  is  divided  into  three  districte,  where  consulta* 
tions  are  held,  and  the  hours  o(  attendance  are  from  9  to  2  o'clock,  every 
day,  except  Sunday.  Each  physician  ha^his  proper  hour  and  class  of  difl« 
ease  assigned  him.  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  H.  F.  Quackenbos,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  one  of  these  departments,  and  to  see  how  the  busi- 
ness  was  conducted.  There  were  some  thirty  or  forty  applicants  for  mes- 
cal aid,  consisting  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  presenting  quite  a 
variety  of  complaints.  They  were  very  carefully  and  kindly  examined,  iumI 
each  given  a  written  prescription,  to  be  taken  to  the  apo^ecary.  In  the 
course  of  the  year,  there  were  nearly  5,000  patients  attended  at  their 
residences.  Among  the  large  number  of  medical  attendants  eonneded 
with  this  institution,  only  the  resident  physician  gets  any  pay.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  this  noble  institution,  to  which 
our  profession  contributes  so  largely,  and  which  administers  relief  to  so 
many  afflicted  poor.  It  presents  to  the  medical  student  one  of  the  finest 
fields  of  observation  imaginable. 

Clmiques  of  Professors  Parker  and  MoU*  Besides  the  dispensaries 
above  mentioned.  Prof.  Willard  Parker  delivers  a  Surgical  CUnique, 
every  Monday,  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons ;  and  ProC 
Valentine  Mott,  at  the  University  Medical  College,  every  Saturday*  A 
large  number  of  invalids  assemble  at  these  places,  and  receive  the  gm* 
tuitous  advice  and  services  of  these  benevolent  and  scientific  gentlemen* 

Professor  Parker*s  CUnique. — I  had  the  pleasure  of  attendmg  Dr. 
Parker,  on  Monday,  the  10th  May,  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  c«lege. 
There  were  some  sixty  or  seventy  medical  students  present  "nie 
patients  were  brought  in  one  by  one ;  the  Professor  examined  each  ease 
carefiilly  and  minutely ;  entered  folly  into  the  reasons  upon  which  he 
based  his  diagnosiB ;  pronounced  it,  and  then  prescribed  the  course  of 
treatment  to  be  pursueid.  Prof.  Parker  is  a  fluent  lecturer,  appears  to 
have  a  clear  and  sound  judgment,  and  explains  everything  relating  to  the 
case  before  him,  in  a  manner  which  I  shoukl  think  would  be  very  satis* 
foetcMj  to  the  student  In  the  course  of  (wo  or  three  homv,  he  eiamined 
and  lectured  on  about  fifteen  cases,  of  various  kinds,  the  most  interesting 
of  ^Hiich  were  two  of  chronic  inflammation  iX  the  ankle,  firom  sprain ; 
OAe  of  cancer  of  the  mamma ;  one  of  ii^jury  <^the  eye,  atid  one  of  coi* 
algia ;  on  all  of  which  he  made  judicious  practical  remarks. 
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Professor  Motifs  Clinique, — ^Tfais  gentleman's  fiime  is  so  extensive, 
associated  as  it  is  with  so  many  brilliant  achievements  in  surgery,  that 
I  had  considerable  curiosity  to  hear  him.  This  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
doing  on  Monday,  the  15th  May,  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  University 
College.  A  large  number  of  students  were  in  attendance.  The  patients 
were  introduced  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  the  same  process 
of  examination  and  lecture  followed.  The  distinguished  Professor  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  very  amiable  humor,  and  interspersed  his  practical  ob- 
torvations  with  many  facetious  remarks.  He  is  very  free  in  his  dis- 
course, both  with  his  patients  and  the  class,  and  displays  a  great  deal  of 
candour  and  benevolence.  He  tells  his  patients  he  will  prescribe  for 
them  with  as  much  care  as  if  they  were  the  wealthiest  of  the  community, 
but  that  he  will  hold  out  no  illusive  hopes.  In  several  of  the  cases  pre« 
sented  before  him,  the  diagnosis  was  very  obscure,  and  he  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  the  difficulties.  Indeed,  he  called  special  attention 
to  them,  as  being  most  valuable  and  instructive.  Of  this  character, 
were  one  case  of  swelling  within  the  abdomen,  one  of  duease  in  the 
nose,  and  one  of  tumor  on  the  ]iead  of  an  infant.  There  was  one  case 
of  some  derangement  of  the  hip-joint,  of  long  standing,  in  a  man  who  had 
recently  been  under  the  treatment  of  the  natural  bone-setter^  Dr.  Sweet 
This  is  a  member  of  a  notorious  family  of  quacks,  ilbout  New  Yoric,  who 
claim  the  power  of  reducing  all  dislocations,  as  a  natural  gift.  The 
patient  gave  us  an  amusing  illustration  oi  Dr.  Sweet's  manipulations. 
The  doctor  told  him  that  he  put  everything  right,  but  the  patient  pro- 
nounced him  an  impostor.  Dr.  Mott  said,  that  he  had  long  known  this 
celebrated  fiimily,  and  mentioned  one  or  two  instances  of  their  impos- 
tmie.  Dr.  M.  prescribed  for  about  fifteen  cases,  and  occupied  about 
three  hours  and  a  half.     A  number  of  cases  had  to  leave  without  advice. 

The  name  of  Mott  has  been  so  long  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
American  Surgery,  that  I  expected  to  see  a  much  older  looking  man. 
He  appears  to  be  quite  vigorous  and  robust,  and  I  should  thfaik  is 
good  for  at  least  ten  years  more  of  active  servie. 

Medical  Colleges  of  New  York. — I  examined  the  buildings  of  both 
these  institutions,  andf  found  their  lecture  rooms  spacious  and  comfort- 
able ;  their  museums,  both  of  natural  history  and  pathological  anatomy, 
extensive  and  varied  ;  their  libraries  well  filled,  and  their  dissecting 
rooms  very  commodious.  Subjects  for  dissectiqn  are  all  brought  from 
the  cemeteries,  and  cost  ten  dollars.  I  became  acquainted  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  professors  in  each  school,  and  found  them  courteous  "and 
hospitable. 

Medical  Clubs.— Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  F.  Campbell  Stewart 
I  was  introduced  to  one  of  the  Medical  Clubs,  and  attended  their  sitting 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Swett  Here  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
twelve  or  fifteen  physicians  of  the  city,  some  of  whose  names  are  fami- 
liar to  Uie  profession,  firom  their  writings.  One  of  the  number  acted  as 
moderator,  and  called  upon  each  of  the  others  in  succession,  for  anything 
he  had  to  communicate.  Several  of  them  reported  verbally  such  cases 
of  interest  as  had  occurred  in  their  practice  since  the  last  meeting, 
which  gave  rise  to  fiuniliar  conversation,  that  was  kept  up  for  two  or 
three  hours.  We  were  then  invited  to  partake  of  some  refreshments  in  an 
adjoining  room ;    and  the  company  separated  about  11  o'clock  at  night. 
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I  cannot  too  highly  commend  this  social  intercourse  among  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  profession.  It  serves  not  only  to  pron>ote  harmony  and  good 
feeling ;  but  to  stimulate  them  to  close  and  correct  observation.  I  was 
informed,  that  nearly  all  the  articles  written  by  the  members  of  this 
Society,  for  the  Medical  Journals,  were  first  read  and  discussed  at  these 
reunions.  Their  meetings  are  held  at  each  others'  houses,  in  rotation, 
every  week  or  two.  You  will,  doubtless,  agree  with  me,  that  something 
of  this  kind  is  very  much  wanted  in  our  city.  I  must  here  close  my 
hasty  observations  on  the  medical  affairs  of  New  York.  There  are  several 
other  important  and  interesting  institutions  about  this  city,  which  I  was 
unable  to  visit ;  but  as  I  expect  to  send  you  some  notes  from  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  places,  I  must  beware  of  trespassing  on  the 
patience  of  our  readers. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  D.  F. 

BosTo:*,  May  15,  1846. 

Messrs,  Editors — I  arrived  at  this  place  from  New  York,  via  Albany, 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  and  having  ridden  all  night  in  the  cars,  felt 
a  good  deal  fatigued.  One  or  two  hours  sleep,  however,  restored  my 
energies ;  and  I  sallied  forth,  introductories  in  hand,  in  search  of  doctors. 

I  first  called  on  our  brother  Editor,  Dr.  Smith,  of  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal.  He  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome ;  and  notwith- 
standing  the  multiplicity  of  his  engagements  as  editor,  port  physician, 
and  general  practitioner,  found  time  to  lay  me  under  everlasting  obliga- 
tion  by  his  kind  civilities.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaint. 
ance  of  the  two  Doctors  Bigelow,  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  Drs.  Jackson, 
Parkman,  Townsend,  and  some  others,  who  were  all  very  courteous ;  but 
my  stay  in  Boston  has  been  too  limited  to  allow  me  to  see  much  of  them. 
The  elder  Dr.  Bigelow,  you  are  aware,  is  the  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  in  the  Medical  College  at  this  place.  He,  and  his  son,  Dr. 
Henry  J.  Bigelow,  with  one  or  two  associates,  have  a  private  class  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  students,  with  whom  they  follow  an  excellent  plan  of 
instruction,  consisting  of  a  course  of  reading,  lectures  and  examinations. 
Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson  is  one  of  the  visiting  physicians  to  the  Massachu- 
setts  General  Hospital.  He  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of 
pathological  anatomy,  and  showed  me  his  private  cabinet,  containing  a 
large  collection  of  beautiful  specimens. 

Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  who  is  generally  known  as  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  American  surgery,  is  a  very  dignified  and  venerable  old 
gentleman,  remarkable  for  his  firmness  and  composure.  He  has  long 
been  the  most  eminent  surgeon  ofNew  England;  and  although  now  getting 
in  ^  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,"  he  still  cultivates  his  favourite  branch  with 
commendable  zeal.  He  is  a  visiting  surgeon  of  the  above  mentioned 
hospital,  and  is  punctual  in  his  attendance,  every  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
I  was. not  introduced  to  his  son.  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  who  is  likewise 
somewhat  distinguished  as  a  surgeon,  and  has  perfoimed  some  very, 
creditable  operations. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  is  the  only  medical  institution  in 
Boston,  that  my  brief  stay  would  allow  me  to  visit.  This  is  a  most  per- 
feet  and  beautiful  hospital,  whose  only  fault  consists  in  its  being  un- 
necessarily fine  in  its  equipment.     There  is  a  centre  building  with  two 
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wings,  of  granite — an  admirable  piece  of  architecture,  and  combining 
every  imaginable  comfort  and  convenience.  It  is  warmed  in  winter  bv 
a  large  furnace  under  the  basement,  which  sends  heated  air  through 
every  apartment,  by  means  of  conduits  ingeniously  contrived*  Wator 
for  all  purposes  is  also  conducted  through  the  establishment  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  beds,  especially  in  one  of  the  new  wings  jnst  compleledy 
appear  to  be  fully  as  neat  and  comfortable  as  those  of  the  Tremont  or 
Astor  Hotels.  In  short,  everything  about  this  establishment  is  in  more 
magnificent  style  than  I  ever  expected  to  see  about  an  hospital.  It  is  by 
no  means  exclusively  a  charity  hospital ;  but  is  designed  also  ajB  a  resort 
for  all  such  as  are  either  absent  from  their  homes,  or  who  cannot  be 
well  attended  to  at  home.  The  house  is  divided  into  free  and  fay  wardii 
and  is  capable  of  containing  about  150  beds.  To  show  the  extent  of  its 
endowments,  we  learn  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Tnis* 
tees,  that  ''  the  present  amount  of  the  property  of  the  instiUitioUf  is 
(238,369  91,  exclusive  of  the  grounds  and  buildings."  We  suppose 
that  this  large  sum  has  been  accumulated  from  individual  contributions. 
One  individual  rocently  bequeathed  to  the  institution,  forty  ilunuand 
dollars. 

There  were  admitted  into  this  hospital,  during  the  year  1845,  458 
patients — of  which  188  paid  board,  and  265  were  entirely  free* 

There  were  discharged,  400  ;  of  which  20  are  marked,  **  not  treated^" 
2  ** eloped,''  37  "nof  relieved^*'  and  6  ''unfit.''  The  whole  number  ot 
deaths  was  54. 

The  price  of  board  varies  from  $S,  to  (10.  a  week;  and  the  amount 
received  from  paying  patients  during  the  year,  was  (8,7 10  79  ;  com 
siderably  more  than  one-thinl  of  the  whole  amount  of  board  charged  to 
all  the  patients  during  the  year.  The  average  number  of  patients  w»8 
56  ;  of  which  the  average  number  paying,  was  22;  and  ^rcc,  84. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  somewhat  exceeded  the  expenditures.  There 
are  six  physicians  and  six  surgeons ;  two  of  each  are  in  regular  attend- 
ance for  a  term  of  four  months.  They  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services. 

Thus,  you  perceive  that  this  institution,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  about 
Boston,  although  richly  endowed  and  elegantly  managed,  presents  but  a 
limited  field  for  medical  observation,  in  comparison  with  our  large 
Charity  Hospital,  which  receives  annually  about  6000  patients,  exclusive 
of  lunatics. 

I  accompanied  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  on  one  of  his  regular  visits  to  the 
hospital,  and  saw  some  interesting  cases ;  among  which  were  1  of  lupus ; 
1  of  prolapsus  ani,  in  which  Dr.  W.  had  applied  the  ligature  ;  1  of  dislo* 
cated  shoulder ;  2  of  ununited  fracture  of  the  arm  ;  and  1  of  necrosis  of 
the  tibia,  following  a  compound  comminuted  fracture. 

Dr.  Warren  displayed  considerable  skill  in  reducing  the  dislocatioii. 
The  pullies  and  copious  depletion  were  resorted  to,  and  the  old  ^ntleman 
being  unwilling  to  make  much  exertion  on  account  of  some  injurr  to  his 
chest,  received  not  long  since,  stood  caloUy  by,  whilst  a  medical  frieml 
attempted  the  reduction.  This  gentlemen  thought  he  had  accomplished 
it,  and  was  leaving  the  patient,  when  Dr.  Warren  stepped  up,  took  hold  of 
the  arm,  and  by  a  skilful  manoBuvre,  replaced  the  head  of  the  humerus  into 
its  sock<^t,  in  a  very  striking  manner. 
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in  one  of*  the  cases  of  ununited  fracture,  Dr.  Warren  had  inserted  the 
seton,  sometime  previous,  and  the  union  was  now  becoming  firm.  He 
contemplates  inserting  the  seton  in  the  other,  at  his  next  visit.  He  re- 
moved with  his  fingers  a  thin  shell  of  bone  in  the  case  of  Necrosis. 

The  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane^  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  some  distance  from  this,  is  a  branch  of  this  institution.  It  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  asylums  in  the  country,  and  I  regret  that  I  was 
Bot  able  to  visit  it.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Luther  M. 
Bell,  and  contains  an  average  number  of  150  patients.  I  regret  also, 
not  having  been  able  to  visit  the  Naval  Hospital,  and  the  Asylums  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  My  time  here  wa^  chiefly  occupied 
in  visiting  the  public  buildings,  the  libraries,  the  museums.  Harvard 
University,  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  and  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  I 
would  gladly  have  spent  a  longer  time  in  this  interesting,  and  hospitable 
city,  but  wishing  to  be  back  at  New  York,  on  Saturday,  to  hear  Prof* 
Mott's  weekly  Clinique,  I  had  to  hasten  my  departure.  I  was  pleased  to 
discover  that  the  medical  profession  occupies  an  elevated  position  in  the 
city,  which  has  been  termed  the  *'  Athens  of  America."  The  leading 
physicians  are  wealthy  and  influential  members  of  society,  and  from  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  when  one  of  the  noblest  martyrs  of  Freedom 
went  from  its  ranks,  the  profession  has  continued  to  hold  a  high  and  hon- 
orable stand  among  the  avocations  of  men.  Do  not  suppose,  however, 
that  the  Hydra  Quackery  is  deterred  from  showing  its  hideous  front,  in 
this  refined,  and  enlightened  city ;  on  the  contrary,  it  boldly  proclaims 
its  arrogant  pretensions,  and  lures  many  a  hapless  victim  to  ruin  and 
death.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Boston  was  the  cradle  of  Thompsonian- 
ism ;  and  I  am  informed  that  in  New  England,  HomcBopathy,  Hydro- 
pathy, and  every  species  of  Empyricism,  still  find  numerous  suppor- 
ters. What  a  commentary  does  this  form  upon  the  intelligence,  and 
liberality  of  this  enlightened  community  !  Thousands  upon  thousands, 
the  accumulations  of  long  lives  of  toil  and  self-denial,  have  been  be- 
queathed by  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  benevolent  institu- 
tions, and  they  are  truly  the  pride  and  glory  of  this  christian  land ; 
wherever  these  are  to  be  found,  and  of  whatsoever  character,  they 
require  the  superintendihg  care  and  arduous  labours  of  the  scientific 
physician,  and  receive  them  for  tlie  most  part,  gratuitously ;  yet,  the 
community,  not  here  alone,  but  throughout  the  Union,  unmindful  of 
the  large  amount  of  gratuitous  service,  rendered  by  physicians  to  the 
indigent  and  afflicted,  and  also  unmindful  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
both  body  and  mind,  inseparable  from  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
profession,  seem  to  be  led  astray  by  every  flaming  newspaper  adver- 
tisement, and  bestow  their  money  freely  upon  charlatans,  and  the  most 
ignorant  pretenders,  whilst  many  a  worthy  and  respectable  physician 
is  lingeriBg  in  poverty  and  neglect.  But  this  is  a  subject  that  would 
give  rise  to  more  reflections  than  would  be  fitting  for  this  occasion, 
and  I  therefore  defer  it  for  some  future  lucubration.  I  will  here  close 
my  observations  on  the  medical  afifairs  of  Boston,  and  have  only  Ip 
legret  that  they  are  so  crude  and  imperfect. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  D.  F. 
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Philadelphia,  Maj  2dd,  1849. 

Messrs.  Editors : — I  arrived  at  this  famous  and  favourite  seat  of  medi- 
cal science,  on  the  7th  inst.,  and  enjoyed  the  kind  civilities  of  its  able 
and  distinguished  physicians  for  nearly  a  week.  Gladly  would  I  have 
remained  much  longer,  to  partake  of  their  generous  hospitality,  and  to 
see  more  of  their  numerous  benevolent  and  scientic  institutions,  but  as 
there  are  yet  before  rac  on  my  way  iiome,  a  number  of  cities  having 
medical  colleges,  and  hospitals,  of  which  I  contemplate  oflfering  you 
some  brief  notes,  and  as  New  Orleans,  since  my  departure  has  become 
the  scene  of  so  much  excitement,  from  the  war  with  Mexico,  I  begin  to 
feel  an  urgent  desire  to  get  back  to  the  South. 

Philadelphia  is  the  most  ancient  seat  of  medical  learning  in  this 
country ;  and  her  first  professors,  educated  in  the  best  schools  of  Eu- 
rope, and  possessed  of  emminent  talents  and  indomitable  energy,  were 
jtist  the  men  to  lay  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  for  the  true  principles 
of  medical  science  in  Young  America.  The  names  of  Rush,  Physic, 
Wistar,  and  Dorsey,  will  be  venerated  while  medicine  shall  be  ranked 
among  the  honorable  pursuits  of  man  ;  and  it  will  not  be  termed  adular 
lion  in  one  who  knows  them  only  by  reputation,  to  say,  that  those  who 
now  occupy  their  stations,  some  of  whom  are  ripe  in  years,  and  verging 
toward  the  tomb,  have  nobly  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  their  Ulustriouf 
predecessors.  The  accomplished  Alumni  of  this  ancient  school,  are 
scattered  throughout  this  broad  land.  To  meet  the  wants  of  a  popula- 
tion that  has  increased  with  unparalleled  rapidity,  they  have  established 
medical  colleges,  far  and  near,  from  the  immediate  shadow  of  its  witigs 
to  the  distant  recesses  of  the  far  WeM;  still  old  Pennsylvania  stands 
pre-eminent,  and  derives  reflected  glory  from  her  numerous  offspring.  I 
walked  through  her  spacious  lecture  rooms,  so  recently  crowded  with 
eager  listeners,  and  mused  on  the  many  interesting  associations,  con* 
nected  with  her  now^ilcnt  rostrums  and  vacant  benches.  Here  are 
annually  proclaimed  the  results  of  experience,  of  extensive  research, 
.  and  profound  meditation,  and  here  too,  attachments  and  friendships  are 
formed,  and  scenes  witnessed,  which  mark  an  interesting  epoch  in  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  physicians.  ' 

I  find  I  have  taken  up  the  Medical  School  of  Pennsylvania  Universi- 
ty sooner  than  I  had  intended  in  the  course  of  my  letter,  but  as  strict 
attention  to  order  is  not  to  bo  expected  in  a  familiar  letter,  I  will  go  on 
at  once,  with  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  topic,  and  then  proceed  to  other 
matters. 

As  I  remarked,  the  le^^ture  rooms  in  this  college  are  spacious  ;  and 
are  furnished  with  the  same  kind  of  plain  hard  benches,  that  try 
the  stamina  of  the  nates  and  spinous  processes  of  medical  students  in  other 
similar  institutions.  A  little  more  comfort  might  be  easily  added  to  these 
halls,  but  I  am  told  it  is  altogether  forbidden  by  the  known  destructive 
propensUies  of  young  Americans.  The  dissecting  rooms  are  large  and 
commodious,  and  contain  a  great  number  of  tables.  The  museums, 
as  well  of  Natural  History,  as  of  Anatomy  and  Pathology,  contain  a 
large  collection  of  interesting  specimens.  Of  the  professors,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  Drs.  Jackson,  Wood,  Hodge,  and  Horner; 
Drs.  Chapman  and  Gibson  were  absent  from  the  city.  Prof.  Wood 
did  me  the  kindness  to  phow  nic  his  botanical  garden  at  his  residence , 
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^ich  contains  a  variety  of  rare  medicinal  plants.  They  have  been 
collected  at  considerable  expense,  but  beinf  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
they  are  necessarily  too  much  crowded  for  a  handsome  display.  I  had 
some  long  conversations  with  ProC  Wood,  concerning  the  principal 
remedies  used  in  Southern  practice,  and  am  under  many  obligations 
to  him  for  the  polite  attentions.  I  saw  so  little  of  the  other  gentlemen 
named,  that  I  will  only  mention  theyarora^Ze  impression  produced  by  a 
brief  interview.  They  made  special  inquiry  about  the  late  medical  con- 
vention, and  I  took  occasion  to  remind  them  that  their  declining  to  at- 
tend, had  kept  away  a  great  many  representatives^.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, they  are  now  more  &vorabIy  disposed  towards  the  undertaking, 
and  I  am  induced  to  hope  they  will  cheeiifully  co-operate  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  next  meeting. 

If  the  Professors  of  this,  and  the  Jefferson  School,  should  authorize 
a  declaration  to  this  effect,  it  will  doubtless  go  far  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  enteprize.  And  why  should  they  not  ?  They  occupy  the  very 
front  rank  amongst  the  medical  institutions  of  the  countiy,  and  are  cer- 
tainly as  well  prepared  as  any  others,  to  maintain  as  high  a  standard  of 
qualification  as  the  great  body  of  the  profession  would  desire.  These 
prominent  and  influential  schools  should  take  the  lead  in  medical  re- 
form ;  all  others  ambitious  of  honorable  standing  wUl  co-operate  ;  they 
will  be  sustained  by  the  profession  at  large ;  and  the  schools  which  do 
not  come  fully  up  to  the  standard,  will  at  once  be  assigned  an  inferior 
position  in  m^ical  society. 

The  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Of  the  Professors  in  this  institution, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  Drs.  Dunglison,  J.  K.  Mitch- 
ell, Pancoast,  Mutter,  and  Huston.  They  are  all  gentlemen  of  high 
professional  standing,  and  most  kind  and  courteous  in  their  attention  to 
strangers.  Their  college  building  is  now  being  remodeled  and  enlai^ 
ed,  and  as  every  thing  about  it  is  in  confusion,  I  had  but  an  imperfect 
glance  at  a  small  portion  of  their  fine  museum.  The  professors  of  this 
comparatively  new  school,  by  their  ability  and  untiring  eneivy,  have 
raised  it  to  the  first  rank  among  American  medical  colleges,  fbelieve 
their  class  last  season  was  the  largest  in  the  Union.  It  was  most  grati- 
fying to  me  to  discover,  that  notwithstanding  that  spirited  rivaliy,  which 
has  existed  between  this  and  the  old  school  for  years  past,  the  jrespective 
professors,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  maintain  between  each  other 
the  most  kind  and  friendly  relations.  Here  is  an  example,  which,  fer 
the  benefit  of  the  profession,  it  were  well  to  see  imitated  throuffhout  our 
country.  I  have  as  much  reason  toiiopo  that  this  school  will  unite  in 
the  next  medical  convention,  as  the  one  just  mentioned. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  <^  some  of  the  professors  in  both  of  the 
other  medical  colleges  of  this  city.  They  are  men  of  talent,  and  only 
require  time  to  enable  them  to  buUd  up  most  respectaUe  institutions.—- 
Philadelphia  is  certainly  well  supplied  with  medical  schools — some  may 
think  too  many^  but  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  is  the  case  in  a  place  pos- 
sessing the  advantages  of  this,  provided  the  standard  of  education  be 
uniform,  and  st^Sdemly  elevaied.  1  cannot  but  think  there  are  serious 
obstacles  and  disadvantages  necessarily  attendant  upon  very  laige  class- 
es;  but  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  subject  in  this  place. 

I  tnust  be  permitted  to  express  my  grateful  aelmowledgements  for  the 
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marked  kindness  and  polite  attention  shown  me  by  our  editorial  breth* 
em,  and  by  the  attending  physicians,  and  surgeons,  of  the  different  hos- 
pitals, which  I  visited.  They  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  facili- 
tate my  inquiries,  and  to  extend  my  acquaintance  among  the  members 
of  the  &culty,  a  brief  intercourse  with^  whom  served  to  satisfy  me  in 
regard  to  the  well-grounded  and  elevated  standing,  which  our  profession 
has  always  maintained  in  this  enlightened  city. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital.  This  venerable  institution  was  establish- 
ed in  1752.  Since  its  foundation  it  has  entertained  something  upwards 
of  48,000  patients,  a  little  over  one  half  of  which  have  been  **  main- 
tained and  treated  at  the  expense  of  the  institution."  It  now  receives 
about  1,000  patients  annually,  three  fourths  of  whom  are  poor,  and  one 
fourth  pay.  The  average  number  in  the  house  is  about  100.  I  visited 
this  hospital  twice  ;  once  I  passed  only  through  the  surgical  wards, 
with  Dr.  G.  W.  Norris  ;  and  the  second  time,  through  the  whole  house 
with  Drs.  Norris,  Pepper,  and  Hodge.  Dr.  Norris  is  an  accomplished 
surgeon,  and  a  kind  hearted,  and  most  amiable  gentleman.  I  could  but 
admire  the  gentleness  with  which  he  addressed  and  handled  his  pa- 
tients. He  showed  me  a  number  of  fractures,  in  which  his  di'essings 
were  very  simple  and  appropriate.  In  a  very  bad  compound  fracture 
of  the  leg,  which  was  suppurating  freely,  he  enveloped  the  limb  in  dry 
wheat  bran,  and  then  enclosed  it  within  a  light  fracture-box — ^thus  the 
limb  was  kept  cool,  maggots  kept  away,  and  the  broken  ends  of  the 
bones  held  in  apposition.  I  saw  Dr.  Norris  perfonn  the  old  operation 
of  injecting  port  wine  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  for  hydrocele.  It  was  the 
second  time  on  this  man.  Dr.  N.,  observed  that  he  frequently  found 
this  affection  quite  obstinate. 

At  a  subsequent  visit,  I  went  through  the  medical  wards  with  the 
visiting  physician.  Dr.  W.  Pepper.  Dr.  P.,  was  very  careful  in  his  ex- 
aminations, and  made  some  clinical  remarks  to  about  20  students,  who 
were  in  attendance.  About  the  same  number  of  students  attended  Dr. 
Norris'  visits. 

Dr.  Hodge,  conducted  me  into  the  Lying-in  department,  to  witness  a 
case  of  dmible  Juiredip^  in  an  in&nt  recently  born.  It  was  a  horrible 
deformity.  Not  more  than  forty  infimts  are  bom  in  this  department 
during  th^year.  Every  thing  about  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  is  very 
plain,  but  sufficiently  comfortable.  I  had  expected  to  see  a  much  larger 
establishment.  The  grounds  are  well  shaded  with  large  trees,  and 
highly  improved.  This  is  now  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  hospital  for 
dinieal  instruction  in  Philadelphia.  How  greatly  inferior  to  the  ^ew 
Orleans  Charity  Hospital,  in  point  of  number  of  patients ! 

Blockley  Alms-House,  This  extensive  establishment  is  located 
across  the  Schuylkill  river,  some  two  or  three  miles  from  the  centre  of 
the  city.  The  institution  is  devoted  to  the  following  purposes,  viz :  1st, 
a  hospital  far  all  diseases,  except  small-«pox  ;  2nd,  a  lunatic  asylum  for 
destitute  persons  ;  dd,  a  retreat  for  paupers ;  4th,  an  asylum  for  desti- 
lute  duldren.  It  is  supported  at  a  vast  expense  derived  chiefly  from  a 
poor  tax.  The  average  number  of  inmates  is  nearly  1600  ;  the  most 
oi  these,  however^  remain  a  long  time ;  the  admissions  and  discharges 
per  annum  being  only  a  little  upwards  of  8,000  each.  I  was  informed 
by  Dr.  Heniy  S.  Patterson,  the  attending  physician,  that  the  number  of 
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tick  in  the  hospital,  during  the  month  of  April  kst,  was  ddd^^which  he 
thinks  18  about  the  average  number  for  the  year.  This  you  will  recol- 
lect is  about  100  short  of  the  average  number  in  the  New  Orleans 
Charity  Hospital.  I  learn  from  the  ^'  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,  in  Philadelphia, 
dec,"  for  1845,  that  upwards  of  3,000  ouUdoor  patients  were  attended 
by  the  physicians  of  the  Board,  and  furnished  with  medicines.  The 
average  number  of  lunatids  in  the  Blockley  Aims-House  is  about  243 ; 
and  of  children,  about  89.  A  largo  farm  is  attached  to  the  establish* 
ment,  the  proceeds  from  which,  and  from  work  done  in  the  house,  form 
a  considerable  source  of  revenue.  I  walked  through  the  extensive 
wards,  under  the  polite  guidance  of  Dr.  Norris  and  two  of  the  resident 
students,  and  found  every  thing  in  good  order.  The  lunatics  were  gen« 
erally  of  the  lowest  class,  and  for  the  most  pai-t  in  a  hopeless  stage.^- 
The  children  appeared  to  be  well  provided  for,  but  some  of  them  were 
very  pale  and  infirm. 

Dr.  Patterson  was  absent  on  our  arrival,  but  came  in  befi>re  we  left, 
and  was  very  polite  in  his  attentions.  He  is  the  Medical  Superinten- 
dant,  and  i^  assisted  by  eight  young  graduates,  who  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  They  are  required  to  pay  an  admission  fee  of 
seventy-five  dollars,  which  is  refunded  if  they  stay  out  the  term  ;  other- 
wise it  is  forfeited.  These  young  gentlemen  have  to  pay  two  hundred 
dollars  a  year  for  their  board,  in  the  hospital.  Here  again,  we  per- 
ceive a  great  superiority  in  the  &cilities  afforded  medical  students  in 
our  hospital,  where  ten  are  admitted^  board  and  lodged^  free  of  expense^ 

On  account  of  some  difHculty  which  occurred  last  year,  I  believe,  the 
professors  and  students  ot  the  Medical  Colleges  are  not  permitted  to 
attend  this  hospital.  From  its  distance,  it  must  have  been  always  at- 
tended with  great  inconvenience. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane^  situated  about  four  miles 
from  the  city,  is,  perhaps,  not  excelled  by  any  institution  of  the  kind  in 
America.  We  gave,  in  a  late  number  of  our  Journal,  so  minute  a  re- 
view  of  the  last  annual  report  from  this  hospital,  that  I  shall  now  pass 
over  its  interesting  statistics.  I  must  be  permitted,  however,  to  express 
my  admiration  of  its  beautiful  location,  its  commodious  buildings,  and  its 
judicious  management  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Kirkbride. 
Dr.  K.  had  just  returned  from  a  Convention  of  Physicians  *of  Lunatic 
Asylums,  recently  held  in  the  city  of  Washington.  I  found  him  to  be  a 
dignified  and  courteous  gentleman;  and  I  should  think,  every  ^aj 
qualified  for  the  station  he  now  occupies.  Of  this,  however,  his  annuid 
reports  give  the  most  satisfactory  evidence.  He  showed  us  through  the 
entire  establishment,  and  I  must  confess,  that  I  never  saw  anything 
superior  to  the  neatness  and  order  that  everywhere  met  the  eye.  It  was 
a  fiiir  and  pleasant  evening,  and  the  utmost  stillness  prevailed.  A  few 
individuals  might  be  seen  quietly  sauntering  about  the  walks,  playing  a 
game  of  cards,  or  busily  engaged  in  the  work-shop ;  but,  without  being 
informed,  I  should  not  have  suspected  them  to  be  lunatics.  I  met  three 
ladies  at  the  gate,  returning  from  a  promenade,  one  of  whom  I  was  told 
was  a  lunatic,  and  the  others  her  attendants  ;  but  they  ail  looked  equally 
sane  to  me.  The  grounds  around  the  hospital  are  extensive  and  highly 
improved.     They  are  enclosed  with  a  high  brick  wall,  but  Uiis  is  run 
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along  the  undulations  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  almost  entirely  out  of 
sight  from  the  house  ;  and  the  whole  establishment  looked  fiir  more  like 
some  delightful  summer  retreat  for  spending  leisure  hours,  than  an 
asylum  for  lunatics.  The  hospital  can  entertain,  suitably,  about  160 
patients,  and  a  large  number  of  insane  are  here  cured  every  year.  It  con- 
tains the  best  class  of  patients  ;  some  of  whom,  being  incurable,  have 
been  in  the  hospital  for  thirty  or  forty  years  ;  indeed,  no  one  after  see- 
ing this  institution,  could  feel  the  least  repugnance  at  sending  here  a 
friend  or  relative,  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  insane.  The  annual 
reports  from  this  institution  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  should  be 
extensively  circulated,  as  insanity  seems  to  be  rapidly  increasing  in  our 
land. 

WiUs*8  Hospital  far  the  Blind  and  Lame. — ^This  is  a  very  neat 
little  institution,  founded  for  benevolent  purposes-  Dr.  Fox  is  the  visit- 
ing surgeoitat  this  time  ;  he  kindly  showed  me  the  patients,  numbering 
about  thirty,  laboring  under  different  varieties  of  ophthalmia.  Dr.  Isaac 
Hays  and  Dr.  Bell  are  also  visiting  surgeons  to  this  institution.  The 
former  is  considered  an  able  occuUst,  and  the  latter  has  recently 
published  an  interesting  work  on  the  eye,  which  was  noticed  in  our 
Journal. 

Academy  of  Naturcd  Science, — ^Drs.  Norris  and  La  Roche  did  me 
the  kindness  to  accompany  me  to  this  institution,  where  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  being  introduced  to  Dr.  Samuel  George  Morton,  a  gentleman 
who  you  know  has  attained  eminent  distinction  in  a  new  and  interesting 
department  of  science,  termed  ethnography,  I  found  Dr.  M.  an  agree- 
able and  courteous  gentleman.  He  showed  us  his  large  collection  of 
human  skulls,  containing  specimens  of  every  race,  some  well  preserved 
mummies,  and  a  fine  collection  of  Natural  History.  The  Academy  is  a 
handsome  building,  having  ample  space  for  the  display  of  specimens, 
and  a  neat  lecture  room.  I  regretted  not  being  able  to  see  more  of  Dr. 
Morton,  a  man  who  has  done  his  country  honor,  by  his  profound  scien- 
tific researches. 

Among  other  intei*esting  places  in  Philadelphia,  I  visited  the  rooms  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society — the  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile 
offenders,  and  the  penitentiary ;  but  as  these  do  not  come  strictly  within 
the  scope  of  medical  affairs,  1  wiD  not  trouble  you  with  an  account  of 
them. 

Medical  Clubs. — Dr.  John  Bell  did  me  the  kindness  to  take  me  to  a 
meeting  of  his  club,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Henry  Bond.  There  we  met  Prof. 
Wood,  Dr.  Jackson  of  Northumberland,  Dr.  Coates,  and  some  others. 

This  club  is  composed  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  physicians,  who  meet 
together  every  week,  at  each  others  houses  alternately,  for  the  purpose 
of  spending  a  social  evening.  Its  object  is  the  promotion  of  kind  and 
friendly  feeling  among  the  members,  rather  than  the  discussion  of  medi- 
cal subjects ;  the  latter  indeed  being  rarely  indulged.  It  is  distinctly 
understood  that  the  entertainer  is  to  put  himself  to  as  little  trouble 
and  expense  as  possible.  Accordingly,  only  a  cup  of  tea,  with  other 
light  refreshments  are  expected.  If  it  should  be  inconvenient  for  a 
member  to  entertain  in  his  turn,  he  apprizes  the  next  in  rotation,  who 
informs  the  members  where  they  are  to  meet.  We  spent  a  delightful 
evening  with  Dr.  Bond,  who  is  an  experienced  and  most  respectable 
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pracdtioner.  I  was  invited  to  meet  another  club  at  the  house  of  Dr. 
8teward8on,  but  had  to  deny  myself  the  pleasure,  as  I  left  the  city  the 
same  evening.  I  was  informed  the  organization  of  this  club  is  similar 
to  the  one  just  mentioned.  1  hesc  economical  clubs  have  gradually  sup- 
planted the  ancient  WUtar  Parlies,  which  I  understand  have  been  near* 
ly  abandoned  on  account  of  the  extravagance  they  fell  into.  Here  are 
to  be  seen  united  in  the  most  friendly  relationship,  the  professors  of  the 
rival  medical  schools,  and  the  respectable  practiti.>ncr3  of  the  city,  and 
I  can  imagine  nothing  better  calculated  to  foster  a  generous  esprit  du 
corps.  Why  do  we  not  have  something  of  the  kind  in  New  Orleans  ? 
And  not  only  there,  but  in  every  city  and  village  throughout  the  coun- 
try ?  There  is  scarcely  a  respectable  village  in  the  South,  which  does 
not  contain  at  least  half  a  dozen  clever  physicians,  either  within  its  pre- 
cincts, or  its  immediate  vicinity ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  the  happy  influ- 
ences that  would  arise  from  their  assembling  once  a  week  at  each 
others  houses,  or  offices,  in  a  friendly  and  social  manner.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary for  some  worthy  member  of  the  profession  at  each  place,  to 
make  a  move  in  the  matter,  and  let  rigid  economy  be  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  associations.  I  am  convinced  that  the  general  practice 
of  our  profession  is  too  private  and  retired — temptations  to  do  wrong, 
and  opportunities  for  concealment  are  so  frequent,  that  to  resist  them 
always,  is  more  than  can  be  expected  of  poor  frail  human  nature.  Left 
every  thing  be  brought  to  the  light  of  day,  and  a  thousand  little  moan- 
nesses  that  now  skulk  in  darkness  and  degrade  the  profession,  will  be 
abandoned  forever. 

I  will  here  close  my  obser\'ation3  on  the  medical  affairs  of  Philadel- 
l^a.  I  am  aware  that  they  are  very  imperfect,  and  that  I  have  not 
seen  half  that  is  worthy  of  being  seen  and  noted  in  this  delightful  city. 
I  regret  particularly  that  my  hurried  visit 'did  not  allow  me  a  further 
enjoyment  of  the  society  of  her  distinguished  and  hospitable  physicians. 
But  I  fear  I  am  again  trespassing  on  your  patience,  and  will  conclude  with 
the  declaration,  that  the  general  1>earing  and  conduct  of  the  medical 
faculty  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  pattern  for  the  profession  throughout  Ame* 
rica.  . 

Yours,  respectfully,  E.  D.  F. 

Baltimore,  May  25tb,  1846. 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  arrived  in  this  city  on  the  morning  of  the  23d 
inst.,  and  having  been  politely  called  on  by  Professors  Charles  Bell 
Gibson,  and  H.  W.  Baxley,  of  the  Washington  Medical  College,  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made  at  New  York,  I  sat  out  at  once  in  search  of 
colleges,  hospitals,  and  every  thing  of  interest  relating  to  our  profession 
in  Baltimore.  Dr.  Gibson  first  took  me  to  the  Penitentiary,  of  which 
he  is  the  attending  physician.  Ho  there  prescribed  for  some  20  pa- 
tients in  hospital,  and  8  or  10  going  about.  He  showed  me  a  horrible 
cancer  of  the  penis,  extending  upwards  to  the  pubis  ^nd  groins.  Sev- 
eral of  the  cases  of  acute  disease  seem  to  have  arisen  from  &tigue  and 
exhaustion.  The  convicts  here  work  hard  about  14  hours  a  day.'  The 
principal  employments  are  weaving  cloth  and  making  shoes. 

We  then  went  to  the  Medical  College  of  Washington  UniversUy ; 
which  is  a  neat  building  situated  on  a  beautiful  eminence,  but  I  should 
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think  rather  remote  from  the  business  part  of  the  citj.  There  are  two 
lecture  rooms,  and  neat  dissecting  rooms,  besides  several  wards  appro* 
priated  to  invalids,  and  some  neat  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
students.  There  wore  eight  or  ten  patients,  prg^enting  nothing  of 
extraordinary  interest.  This  institution  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  promise* 
to  become  ono  of  the  most  respectable  in  the  country. 

We  next  went  to  the  Medical  College  of  the  Maryland  Unioergity^ 
but  could  not  gain  admittance  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  Janitor. 
Near* this  is  the  Baltimore  Infirmary^  a  neat  little  hospital  exclusively 
under  the  direction  of  the  medical  &culty  of  this  Univer»Ky,  two  of 
whom  are  in  daily  attendance  in  the  medical  and  surgical  departments* 
There  are  five  large  public  wards,  and  as  many  private  ;  the  whole  ca* 
pable  of  about  100  l/eds.  The  terms  of  admission  into  the  pMie 
wards  are  three  dollars  per  week ;  in  the  private^  four  dollars  in  sum* 
mer,  and  2l\'q  in  the  winter.  Charity  patients,  and  small-pox,  are  alike 
excluded  from  this  hospital.  One  ward  is  appropriated  to  United  States 
Marines.  The  average  number  of  patients  is  about  fifty^  most  of 
whom  are  slaves.  During  the  winter,  clinical  lectures  are  delivered 
twice  a  week,  by  the  professors  of  surgery,  and  the  theory,  and  prac* 
tice.  Here  I  again  met  with  the  benevolent  Sisters  o/*  Charily  so 
familiar  to  us  in  New  Orleans  ;  they  have  charge  of  the  domestic  man- 
agement of  the  house,  and  cveiy  where  may  be  seen  evidences  of  their 
customary  neatness  and  cares. 

Alms-House  of  Bcdtimore  City  and  County. — Dr.  Baxley,  who  is 
one  of  the  trustees,  was  kind  enough  to  take  me  to  this  magnificent  in- 
stitution, situated  about  three  miles  in  the  country.  There  I  found 
most  beautiful  and  extensive  buildings,  attached  to  a  fiirm  of  several 
hundred  acres.  This  establishment  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  re- 
treat for  paupers — an  asylum  for  orphans  and  poor  lunatics,  and  a  hos- 
pital. There  are  usually  about  550  inmates,  who,  like  those  of  the 
Blockley  Alms -House  at  Philadelphia,  generally  remain  a  long  time, — 
The  annual  admissions  are  about  1500,  and  the  discharges  about  the 
same.  We  learn  from  the  last  annual  report,  that  there  were  1803 
medical  and  surgical  cases  treated  in  the  Baltimore  Aims-House  during 
the  year  1845,  of  which  204  died,  and  261  remained  on  the  sick-list,  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  There  were  28  children  born  in  the  Lying-in  de- 
partment. The  total  number  of  surgical  operations  was  31.  Here  is 
certainly  a  very  respectable  field  for  medical  observation.  There  are 
two  attending  physicians.  Eight  medical  students  are  permitted  to  re- 
main in  the  institution,  who  each  pay  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum^ 
which  covers  all  necessar}'  expenses.  It  is  a  bcautifiil  place  to  study 
medicine.  I  did  not  l^ve  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  either  of  the 
attending  physicians. 

Baltimore  seems  to  be  eclipsed  at  present,  in  point  of  medical  classes, 
by  several  of  her  sister  cities,  yet  she  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having 
furnished  them  with  some  of  their  most  distinguished  professors.  I  re- 
gret very  much  not  having  been  able  to  see  more  of  the  physicians  of 
Baltimore,  as  I  am  informed  that  the  profession  occupies  a  high  standing 
there,  and  that  some  of  the  members  do  as  large  and  lucrative  a  prac- 
tice as  is  done  any  where  in  the  United  States.  I  shall  long  remember 
the  civilities  of  Professors  Baxley  and  Gibson. 
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I  will  here  close  my  obserrations  on  the  mediecd  affairs  of  ihe  North. 
Indeed,  Baltimore  claims  alliance  with  the  South,  and  we  certainly  should 
feel  proud  of  the  connection,  but  writing  as  I  now  do  for  -the  extreme 
South,  I  have  thought  proper  to  associate  her  with  the  three  other  large 
Northern  Cities.  As  I  expect  on  my  way  home  to  visit  the  medioal 
colleges  and  hospitals  of  Washington  City,  Richmond,  Charleston,  and 
Augusta,  I  will  perhaps  give  you  some  observaions  on  medical  affairs  of 
the  South,  at  some  future  time. 

Yours,  respectfully,  E.  D.  F. 

Concluding  Remarks, — ^The  foregoing  letters  were  written  whilst  I 
was  away,  and  forwarded  for  publication  in  the  last  number  of  our  Jour* 
nal,  but  they  did  not  arrive  in  time.  Although  they  have  lost  something 
of  their  novelty  by  the  delay,  it  is  still  hoped  they  may  contain  matters  of 
interest  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  are  therefore  given,  now,  for  what 
they  are  worth.  I  had  hoped,  on  my  journey  back  to  New  Orleans,  to 
spend  at  least  one  or  two  days  at  each  of  the  Southern  cities,  that  have 
medical  colleges,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  their  institutions  and  making 
the  acquaintance  of  the  professors ;  but,  in  the  sequel,  I  found  it  out  of  my 
power ;  and  had,  therefore,  to  give  them  only  a  cursory  examination.  I 
stopped  at  \f  ashington,  Richmond,  Charleston  and  Augusta,  only  long 
enough  to  take  a  hasty  glance  at  their  college  buildings,  libraries,  mu- 
seums and  hospitals  ;  and  to  have  a  short  conversation  with  one  or  two  of 
the  professors,  at  each  place.  I  found  the  buildings  every  where  very  fine, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  their  purposes — ^the  lecture  rooms  spacious  and 
comfortable — the  libraries  and  museums  not  large,  but  select,  and 
annually  increasing — their  hospitals  very  convenient,  but  rather  defi. 
cient  in  patients.  I  am  indebted  to  Professors  Johnston  of  Washington, 
Cullen  %nd  Maupin  of  Richmond,  Frost  of  Charleston,  and  Paul  F.  Eve, 
of  Augusta,  for  their  kind  civilities. 

I  spent  a  day  very  pleasantly  with  our  intelligent  medical  bretheren 
in  Mobile.  I  know  of  no  city  the  size  of  this,  that  possesses  an  abler 
medical  faculty;  and  they  show  the  best  evidence  of  a  proper  regard  fer 
the  true  interests  of  the  profession,  by  shunning,  as  they  do,  the  rage  fer 
establishing  medical  colleges,  that  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  country. 
They  know  that  a  fair  compensation  is  not  to  be  obtained  for  properly 
qualifying  a  small  class  of  young  men  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine — they  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  get  a  large  one,  amidst 
the  multitude  of  schools— and  they,  therefore,  commendably  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  study  and  practice  of  their  profession. 

Few  men,  at  this  day,  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  for  attain- 
ing  distinction  as  teachers  of  medicine ;  and  iut  few  places  command 
the  requisite  facilities.  Medicine  is  a  science  of  observation,  so  far  at 
it  is  a  science  at  ail ;  and  cannot  be  taught,  either  by  lectures  or  books. 
Disease  must  be  seefi,  ere  it  can  be  known,  and  it  is  all  folly  for  students 
to  pay  professors  large  sums  for  giving  them  brief  and  imperfect  abstracts 
from  popular  authors,  whose  works  might  be  read  with  at  least  equal,  if 
not  greater  advantage  at  home.  We  hold  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  fer 
an  able  physician  to  impart  by  words  his  skill  and  discrimination  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  in  all  its  protean  forms.  It  can  only  be  done,  and 
then  with  difficulty,  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient.  Hence  the  great  value 
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of  clinical  instruction,  and  its  indispensible  necessity  to  the  student  He 
may  read  books  and  hear  lectures  till  doomsday,  but  it  will  only  qualify 
him  to  guess  at  disease.  Actual  observation  is  indispensibly  necessary, 
and  this  he  must  attain  either  at  school  or  in  the  field  of  practice,  before 
he  can  have  any  confidence  in  his  own  judgment.  But  the  time  is  at 
hand,  when  the  whole  subject  of  medical  education  must  be  thoroughly 
investigated  ;  and  the  most  beneficial  results  may  be  expected  to  folio w« 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  comparative  adtran. 
tages  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Schools  of  Medicines  ;  they  all 
require  considerable  reformation  in  their  courses  pf  instruction,  and 
their  requirements  for  the  degree.  Young  men,  calculated  to  make  good 
physicians,  are  annually  turned  out  from  every  college,  and  they  will  do 
themselves  and  their  profession  credit  if  they  have  the  opportunity ; 
whereas,  the  most  distinguished  teachers  in  the  world  will  fail  to  make 
able  physicians  of  all  young  men  who  take  a  fancy  to  the  profession. 
This  is  impossible,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  materiel.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  very  best  order  of  students,  young  men  of  the  best 
preliminary  education,  generally  go  the  Northern  schools  at  this  day, 
and  they  do  so  on  acceunt  of  the  ancient  and  high  reputation  of  those 
schools.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  only  satisfactory  way 
to  account  for  the  apparent  superiority  of  their  graduates ;  but  the  truth 
is,  the  standard  of  requirements  should  be  elevated  and  uniform  through- 
out the  country,  and  none  should  be  admitted  to  the  degree  unless  their 
qualifications  come  fully  up  to  it.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for 
the  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  i  will  close  my  remarks  by  observing 
that  whilst  the  physicians  of  the  Northern  cities  are  perhaps  generally 
better  informed  in  regard  to  the  science  and  literature  of  the  profession, 
I  would  be  Very  unwilling  to  admit  that  they  command  or  exercise 
greater  skill  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

E.  t).  F. 
New  Orleans,  July^  1846. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


I. — Lecture  an  Animal  Magnetism,  Delivered  (by  request)  before  the 
MMle  Franklin  Society.  By  J.  C.  Nott,  M.D.  Charleston :  Bur. 
gess  &  James,  1846. 

[In  the  coime  of  lectures  delivered  last  winter  before  the  Mobile  Franklin 
Society,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  the  choice  of  subject  was,  in  flJl  cases, 
left  to  the  lecturer. 

The  lecture  on  Animal  Magnetism  was  published  in  the  **  Southern  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,'*  and  afterwards  in  pamphlet  form.] 

Hiere  is  a  class  of  books  so  completely  beyond  the  pale  of  critical 
examination,  that  they  safely  bid  defiance  to  it ;— occupying  that  place 
which  is  said  to  intervene  between  the  tubUme  and  the  ridicuknu  they 
are  secure  from  either.  To  this  class,  we  are  of  opinion  fiiirly  belongs 
the  **  Lecture  on  Animal  Magnetism ;"  and  we  notice  it  more  from  a 
desire  of  exhibiting  to  the  reader  one  of  the  medical  curiosities  of  die 
day,  than  the  hope,  much  as  we  desire  it,  that  his  opinion  of  our  profes* 
sion  will  be  elevated  by  either  the  ione^  the  style,  or  logic,  of  the  ^Lec- 
ture.*' 

The  lecture  commences  with  an  anecdote  of  '^  a  worthy  old  gentle- 
man," of  the  Doctor's  acquaintance,  who  could  not  believe  in  tha 
earth's  diurnal  rotation,  because  ^  his  mill  pond  was  still  fiill  of  water 
every  morning;"  the  laws  of  gravity  (continues  the  Doctor)  to 
him,  like  those  of  mesmerism  to  many  now,  were  all  felly  and  fitlse^ 
hood.'* 

With  this  reasonable  and  philosophic  analogy,  the  Doctor  proceeds  to 
express  his  regret,  that  **  mesmerism  instead  of  falling  where  it  belongs, 
into  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession,  which  alone  is  capable  of  in- 
vestigating  it,  has  unfortunately,  from  Mesmer  to  the  present  day,  been 
confined  to  ignorant  and  dishonest  charlatans. 

We  had  heretofore  thought,  and  the  reader  is  probably  of  the  same 
opinion,  that  mesmerism  had  received  a  due  degree  of  attention  from 
the  profession  ;  but  whether  it  has,  or  has  not,  we  do  not  consider  it  ne- 
<*essary  to  argue  the  point  just  now.  A  large  portion  of  the  lecture  is 
devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  the  French  academy,  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  durinff  the  difierent  periods  animal  magnetism  came  before  it, 
and  from  a  frdl  examination  of  which  the  Doctor  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusion : 

28 
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*^  Now  I  assert,  and  can  prove,  that  if  the  cammiisums  of  the  acade- 
my have  done  any  thing  towards  deciding  the  question,  the  weight  of 
their  authority  is  largely  in  favor  (the  italics  are  the  doctor's)  of  mes-* 
merisni." 

Much  argument,  and  copious  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  commis" 
sion  of  1825,  follows,  by  which  the  doctor  shows,  at  least  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  the  truth  of  his  position. 

Of  the  first  commission  appointed  by  the  academy,  he  speaks  as  fol- 
lows: 

***  The  first  commission  appointed  by  the  Academy  was  in  1784,  in  Ac  tim# 
of  Mesmer,  when  animal  magnetism  was  presented  in  a  lery  different  shape 
from  what  it  has  now  assumed,  and  we  are  told  that  the  commission  of  which 
Dr.  Franklin  was  a  member,  condemned  mesmerism.  It  is  true  that  that  com* 
mission  did  decide  against  it,  but  admiUed  the  reality  of  many  of  the  phenomena 
which  were  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  imagmation.  Dr.  Franklin  was 
ill  at  the  time,  and  did  not  witness  the  experiments." 

Now,  if  men  who  lecture  and  write  on  animal  magnetism,  were  com- 
pelled to  deal  in  matters  of  fact,  we  fear  the  doctor  in  the  above  extract 
would  be  found  guilty  of  *^euppressio  veriJ*^  He  asserts  that  Dr. 
Franklin  was  ill  at  the  time  and  did  not  witness  the  experiments ! — 
This  too  from  a  writer  who  professes  to  be  au  fait  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  academy  and  French  medical  literature  ! 

(The  reader  will  easily  conceive  the  effect,  Franklin's  name  is  calcu-' 
kted  to  have  on  a  mixed  audience  listening  to  the  mar^'els  of  mesmer- 
ism.) If,  however,  Dr.  Nott  is  by  any  possibility  amenable  to  ordinary 
cnticism,  the  following  quotation  will  place  him  in  no  very  enviable  po- 
sition. 

"  Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  experiments  (of  the  commis- 
sion) were  performed  at  Passy,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who 
could  not  be  present  at  Paris,  at  the  public  exhibition.  Here  M. 
Deslon,  (who  succeeded  in  haviag  tlie  commission  appomted,)  tried  his 
art  in  vain  upon  the  obdurate  American,  -as  well  as  upon  the  members 
of  his  family,  who,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  them  were  ladies  in 
delicate  health,  were  found  quite  insensible  to  the  whole  ceremonial  of 
animal  magnetism.  Neither  of  the  other  cotnmissioners  could  perceive 
ipy  effect  in  his  own  person.  One  of  the  experiments  made  at  Passy, 
is  worthy  of  a  particular  recital.  It  consisted  in  tlie  magnetizing  of  a 
tree  in  Dr.  Franklin's  garden.  M.  Deslon  affirmed  that  if  this  was 
donfr  by  himself^  and  a  youth  introduced  who  should  be  purposely  selec- 
ted as  an  individual  susceptible  of  the  magnetic  influence,  the  result 
would  be  manifest  on  his  approaching  the  particular  tree." 

A  boy,  aged  twelve  yeais,  was  chosen  by  M.  Deslon,  who  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  his  presence  and  co-operation.  Care,  however,  was 
taken  to  prevent  collusion.  The  boy  was  made  to  approach  four  trees 
successively,  without  knowuig  which  was  the  magnetized  one,  having 
his  eyes,  covered  with  a  bandage,  and  to  embrace  each  tree  &r  two 
minutes,  according  to  the  previous  arrangement  with  M.  Deslon.  That 
gentleman  stood  in  the  garden,  and  kept  his  cane  pointed  at  the  mes- 
merized tree,  in  order  to  maintain  its  magnetism.  Under  the  first  tree 
not  magnetized,  at  the  end  of  a  minute,  the  boy  perspired  in  great  drops, 
Roughed,  expectorated,  felt  a  slight  pain  in  his  head ;  he  was  &en  twenty • 
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•encn  feet  distant  from  the  magnetized  tree.     Under  the  second  tree,  he  ' 
felt  stupor  and  the  same  pain  in  his  head.     Under  the  third  tree^  these 
sjmptoma  were  greatly  increased ;  he  believed  himself  to  be  approach- 
ing the  magnetized  tree  ;  he  was,  however,  then  at  the  distance  of  not 
less  than  thirtj-eight  jfeet  from  it.     Under  the  fourth  tree  not  magnetised, . 
at  the  distance  of  twenty-four  feet  from  the  magnetized  tree,  the  young 
man  fell  into  a  crisis.     He  lost  all  consciousness,  was  carried  to  a  neigh* 
bouring  grasf  plat,  when  M.  Deslon  soon  reanimated  him.     The  opera- 
tor accounted  for  this  untoward  phenomenon,  by  saying,  '*  that  the  trees 
had  probably  become  spontaneously  magnetic."     "  But,"  rejoined  the 
commissioners,  **  if  trees  are  in  the  dangerous  habit  of  assuming  this 
state  of  their  own  accord,  a  susceptible  person  walking  in  a  garden 
must  incur  the  continual  risk  of  &lling  into  a  crisis."*     So  much  for- 
Dr.  Franklin  and  (we  ask  pardon  for  the  conjunction)  Dr.  Nott. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  lay  before  the  reader,  the  author's  views 
and  opinions  of  Animal  Magnetism ;  and  this,  we  assure  the  reader, 
owing  to  the  discursive,  ill  arranged  (rudis  indigestaque  moles)  manner 
in  which  the  subject  is  discussed,  is  no  easy  task. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the  following  extracts,  it  is 
necessary  to  state,  that  although  the  author  professes  to  be  a  *'  tyro"  in 
the  investigation,  he  admits  that  his  '*  experiments  have  been  continued 
for  three  years !" 

*'  There  is  however,  truth,  and  useful  truth  in  mesmerism,  and  there  is  no  man 
of  well-balanced  mind  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  and  make 
experiments  in  a  proper  manner  who  will  not  come  to  this  conclusion." 

*  *  *  *  «  * 

I  have  not  been  able  to  produce  on  my  subjects  clairvoyance  and  some  other 
of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena,  and  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  form 
an  opinion  on  these  factSy  which  men  of  high  intellectual  and  moral  standing 
assert  to  be  true ;  but,  tluit  by  certain  manipulalionSf  a  peculiar  sleep,  catalep- 
sy, various  degrees  of  insensibility  to  pain,  the  relief  of^  many  neuralgic  painsy 
and  contraction  or  relaxation  of  muscles  at  pleasure,  may  be  produced  in  acoi^ 
siderable  number  of  individuals,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  must,  however,  in 
candor  acknowledge,  that  the  testimony  is  so  multiplied,  and  of  such  respectsii]* 
oharaoter,  to  estaolish  the  point,  that  I  am  forced  to  believe,  that  persons,  in  a 
mesmeric  sleep,  do  sometunes  see  objects  with  closed  eyes,  as  we  have  every 
mason  to  believe  natural  sleep  walkers  do. 

The  following,  then,  are  the  facts  which  have  presented  themselves  in  my  eZ" 
periments.  In  a  great  many  persons,  particularly  those  of  robust  appearance 
and  health,  no  appreciable  eflfect  has  been  produced ;  in  others,  heaviness  or 
drowsiness  is  felt  without  sleep;  in  more  than  fifty  persons  of  temperaments 
more  or  less  nervoitSj  besides  mnscnlar  twitching,  &.c.,  sleep  has  been  induced 
in  from  one  to  ten  minutes,  but  varying  greatly  m  intensity  and  duration,-*iii 
the  majority  of  cases  this  sleep  comes  on  in  less  than  five  minutes,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  attributed  to  fatigue ;  in  some,  the  sleep  will  continue  only  ten,  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes,  and  then  pass  oif  spontaneously,  or  the  patient  is 
aroused  by  a  word  or  a  touch ;  in  others  the  sleep  will  be  profound  for  many 
hours,  but  they  may  be  easily  awakened  at  any  moment  by  reversed  passes. — 

*    *    *    I  have  again  and  again  taken  not  only  young  ladies  f  and  gentlemen 

_ —  ■  .      I  .       ..        ■■  ...■,. -  ■   ■■«*  ■  ■  ■  ., 

*  Vide — Dr.  Pritchard  on  Insanity,  Encyclopcedia  of  Practical  Medicine. 
Article — Somnambulism. 

■  t  Teeth  have  been  exti^ted  from  nervous  young  ladies,  mcsmeiized  by  tlie 
doctor.  This  fact  can  be  attested  hv  Dr.  Parmlv,  one  of  our  first  dentists.**-^ 
fPafre  27.) 
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o(  the  first  circle  in  Mobile,  but  have  teken  childxen  of  10  or  12  yean  oU^  awl 
ne^proes  who  have  never  witneeeed  or  heard  of  mesmeric  experimente,  and  pro- 
duced the  mesmeric  phenomena — they  have  been  pat  to  sleep  in  trom  two  to 
€[ve  minutes — cataleptic  state  of  the  muscles  was  produced— -insensibiliu  to 
pain— ooDtraction  or  relaxation  of  a  limb  accordii^  to  the  direction  of  the 
Mssee,  and  the  subject  then  waked  up  by  reversed  passes  without  touchmg.**- 
Now  in  aU  this  I  can  see  no  possible  ground  for  attributing  these  eflbcts  to  th* 
Imaginatiftn. 

I^tience  <f  the  Will. — ^I  have  never  in  m^  own  experiments,  seen  any  influ« 
ence  of  my  m^  on  a  sal]ject.    I  haved  tried  it  repeatedly,  bat  without  efect 

Manipulatiom, — ^Being  seated  facing  each  other,  I  take  hold  of  the  patieMt'a 
hands  and  request  him  to  look  steadilv  in  one  of  my  eyes.  I  look  steadily  at 
him  in  the  same  wa^,  and  fix  my  toiu  by  saving  mentally  «2eep,  slem,  sleep. — 
This  is  continued  K>r  a  few  mmutes,  and  if  Uie  subject  is  susceptibie,  I  so<mi 
perceive  twitching  of  the  muscles,  a  change  in  the  expression  of  the  eye,  and 
a  disposition  in  tm  lids  to  droopw  When  this  is  observed,  I  disengage  one  of 
my  Mmds  and  lay  it  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  continue  my  gase  Sir  a  few 
seconds  longer,  when  the  eyes  close.  I  next,  to  decmen  the  impiession,  wa^ 
passes  (in  contact)  down  the  sides  of  the  head  and  mce,  and  over  the  arms  to 
the  ends  of  the  fingers.  The  whole  process  does  not  occupy  mose  tlian  from 
two  or  three  to  ten  minutes  ;  and  in  tnose  of  very  susceptible  temperament  who 
have  been  mesmerized  a  few  times,  a  few  passes  in  the  front  of  uie  face  with- 
out touching,  or  simply  standing  off  seversd  feet,  and  lookingthe  patient  for  a 
minute  in  Uie  eve,  will  produce  the  full  eflbct.  Whether  the  f^nomena  be 
the  offspring  of  the  imagination  or  of  some  subtie  agent,  is  perhaps  imntale- 
rial,** 

One  .of  the  chief  arguments  used  in  fevor  of  the  probability  of  ani- 
mal magnetism,  is  derived  firom  the  pfaenomena  exhibited  by  electricity, 
galvanism,  and  magnetism,  in  the  various  forms  of  fMtter*  This  point 
is  discussed  in  the  lecture  with  much  plausibility.  We  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract : 

**  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  curious  ^cperiments  is  that  of  Dr.  Gibbes, 
showing  that  the  human  body  is  magnetic.  Tne  fe^t  bears  strongly  upon  our 
safaject,  and  I  will  give  the  experiment  in  the  doctor's  own  language : 

^  I  psocuied,"  says  he,  **  a  long  delicate  magnetic  needle,  made  a  strong  ef- 
fevt  as  if  throwtn^f  off  something  finom  the  fin^rs,  and  brought  them  carefully 
la  the  needle,  avoiding  to  procure  vibratian  ot  the  air,  and  to  my  satisfeetion,  / 
finmi  mtf  right  hand  repel  ike  NorA  P<^.  I  reputed  the  experunent  and  feaad 
it  to  €Utraci  the  SouA  Pole;  proving  North  Polarity  in  Uiat  hand.  I  now  tried 
the  left  hand  and  ibund  it  to  exhibit  the  opposite  polarity,  &c." 

We  would  be  delighted  to  witness  the  highly  gifled  Gibbes  pezfoim 
this  truly  wonderful  experiment  Making  ^  a  stroag  efiSnt  as  if  tlurwr« 
ipg  ofiT  something  from  the  fingers;"  bringing  them  ^carefully  to  tka 
■eedle,".  and  all  this  without  eauauig  vibration  of  the  air  I  Of  the 
wondarfiil,  most  wonderful  is  animal  magnetism  1  Dr.  Gibbes  knew  a 
v^fy  respectable  surveyor,  whose  body  was  magnetic ;  Dr.  Nott  canaot 
wear  a  watch,  because  he  is  similarly  endowed.  * 

''It  ia  sdrange  that  Dr.  Nott  who  displays  deep  research  on  the  suligect  of 
OMfcipBetic  attraction,  should  have  omitted,  the  deacriptioo  of  an  island  long  since 
discovered  floating  m  the  atmorohere.  For  the  advantage  of  future  lecturetik 
we  suliiQin  a  brief  description  ot  it.  <'  By  means  of  this  load-stone,  the  islaod 
is  made  to  Tise  and  fell,  and  move  from  one  place  to  another.  For  with  re- 
spect to  that  part  of  the  earth  over  which  the  monarch  presides,  the  stone  ia  en* 
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The  author  boirows  some  curious  iilustnitions  in  support  offals  views 
from  professioiial  authority,  par  example :  **  No  two  human  beings  prob- 
ably were  ever  created  alike— they  difier  in  external  appearanc^^ 
thev  difier  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  characters — ^they  are  differ- 
ently affected  by  morbific  causes,  and  ectch  has  his  peculiar  nervous  sys* 
ienif^  (the  italics  are  the  Doctor's.)  Again.  "Inocculate  a  dozen  pa- 
tients, with  the  virus  of  small-pox,  and  the  phenomena  which  result 
will  be  as  opposite  as  those  exhibited  in  the  same  number  of  mesmeric 
subjects." 

Indeed !  We  were  under  the  delusion,  and  we  believe  it  is  still 
taught  by  professors  of  anatomy,  that  there  is  a  faced  uniformity  in  the  , 
distribution  of  the  nerves  of  the  human  body ; — that  although  there  is 
occasional  variation  in  other  structures,  the  blood  vessels,  for  instance, 
such  is  never  the  case  in  the  nervous  system*  So  with  the  virus  of 
small-pox,  it  has  been  held  that,  however  variable  its  effects  seemed  in 
different  persons,  it  was  but  a  difierence  in  degree ;  the  efl^ts  of  the 
virus  being  always  the  same  ;  the  same  procursive  fever,  fellowed  by 
the  same  peculiar  eruption,  &c. 

The  lecturer,  we  presume,  viewed  these  thing  at  the  time  with  a 
mesmeric  eye ;  this  seems  exceedingly  probable,  for  we  are  told  in 
another  place,  that  in  mesmeric  subjects  **  the  nervous  fluid  seems  oflen 
to  be  playing  through  the  system  with  all  the  irregularity  of  an  aurora 
borealisr 

But  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  *'  lecture,"  in  our  humble  opinion, 
is  to  be  found  in  that  portion  which  disposes  of  the  objections  brought 
against  mesmerism  by  the  "  small  craf€^  and  soi  distant  philosophers 
of  the  profession. 

Here  the  Doctor  so  completely  transcends  all  former  logical  efforts, 
that  ordinary  minds  are  struck  aghast  at  the  brilliancy  of  the  new  phi- 
losophy.     In  justice  to  the  author,  we  give  the  extract  entire : 

**  Here  is  the  great  argnment  which  has  satisfied  the  mind  of  many  sensible 
and  reflecting  persons.  How,  it  is  triumphantly  asked,  can  any  man  pretend 
to  reeoncile  such  glaring  and  palpable  contradictions  ?  I  have  often  been  arawad* 
at  the  8el£«atisfaction  with  which  this  argument  is  used,  and  the  air  of  com* 
misseration  with  which  some  of  our  sot  disanl  philosophers  have  looked  at  nie» 
when  I  had  the  obstinacy  still  to  believe. 

Nature,  say  these  philosophers,  works  1)y  fixed  laws ;  there  must  be  uni- 
formity between  cause  and  enect.*  But  this  adage,  like  many  others  which  are 
received  as  true  without  examination,  is  liable  to  so  many  exceptions,  that  it 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  considered  a  general  n/fe." 

The  Doctor  proceeds  to  demolish  the  received  physical  law  of  cause 
and  ^ect  in  the  following  manner : 

doed  at  one  of  its  sides  with  an  attractive  power,  and  at  the  ether  with  a  repel- 
sive.  Upon  placing  the  magnet  erect  with  its  attractive  end  towards  the  euth, 
the  island  descends  ;  but  when  the  repelling  extremities  point  downwards,  the 
island  mounts  directly  upwards.  When  the  position  of  the  stone  is  oblique,  the 
motion  of  the  island  is  so  too :  for,  in  this  magnet,  the  forces  always  act  in  lines 
pandlel  to  its  direction." — ( Vcyagr  to  LajnUa :  Gullivbr's  Travels.) 

*  That  there  is  uniformity  in  the  relaiion  of  cause  to  effect,  we  can  easiljr 
nnderstand :  How  there  must  be  uniformity  between  cause  and  effect,  passes  eer 
cenprehe^sioD. 
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"  if,  for  example,  you  take  a  small  slender  piece  of  steel,  and  draw  over  ft  from 
end  to  end  a  piece  of  loadstone  several  times,  altoays  in  the  same  directionj  it 
becomes  ma^etic,  and  exhibits  polarity — ^if  you  take  two  pieces  of  steel,  neither 
of  which  is  magnetic,  and  rub  them  together  for  a  time  in  one  direction,  tho 
same  effect  is  produced,  but  in  a  less  degree — if  you  rub  backwards  and  for- 
wards, in  neither  case  will  the  same  effect  be  produced — if  you  heai  a  piece  of 
iron  and  place  it  at  the  angle  of  the  dip  of  the  compass,  and  give  it  a  single  blow 
with  a  hammer,  it  becomes  magnetic — ^place  a  bar  of  iron  in  a  certain  position 
and  leave  it  so  for  a  length  of  time,  and  it  becomes  magnetic  without  domg  any 
thing  else  to  it — heating  to  a  red  heat  a  piece  of  hard  iron  and  coolinff  it  aud- 
denly,  renders  it  magnetic,  while  on  the  other  hand,  heating  a  magnet  destroys 
its  power — passing  an  electric  current  through  a  bar  of  steel  at  a  particular 
angle,  will  render  it  magnetic."^ 

Truly,  well  balanced  minds  are  not  necessarily  profound  ones  ;  and 
shoukl  the  small  craft  and  soi  disarU  philosophers  of  the  profession  afiect 
to  regard  the  above  extract  as  proving  the  law  (of  cause  and  eject) 
ratker  than  the  contrary — the  author  of  the  lecture  must  ascribe  it  solely 
to  their  unpardonable  ignorance  of  Animal  Magnetism. 

J.  McN. 


II, — Fevers:  Their  Diagnosis^  Pathology  and  Treatment,  Prepared 
and  edited,  with  large  additions,  from  the  essays  on  Fe^er,  in  Twee- 
die's  Library  of  Practical  Medicine.  By  Meredith  Clvsier,  M.D., 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  Franklin 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  dz;c.,  dz;c.  Philadelphia :  Lea  dz; 
Blanchard  ;  1846  :  1  vol.,  pp.  604. 

When  a  labourer  in  any  department  of  science  offers  the  results  of  his 
observation  to  the  public,  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  his  work  is  a  fair 
object  of  criticism  and  analysis,  and  it  is  apt  to  obtain  due  notice  from 
thi»  periodical  press  ;  but  here  is  a  book  made  up  of  other  books  and 
writings  already  in  tha  hands  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  of  course 
the  American  editor  can  justly  lay  claim  to  no  higher  merit  than  as  a 
judicious  compiler  ;  nor  can  he  expect  his  work  to  be  minutely  analysed 
or  reviewed  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  In  his  brief  prefece  he  says,  the 
object  of  the  present  volume  is  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  medical  litera- 
ture occasioned  by  "the  want  of  a  distinct  treatise  on  Fevers,  embody- 
ing the  received  doctrines  of  their  pathology  and  treatment."  Now  it 
would  certainly  be  very  convenient  for  reference,  to  have  combined  in  a 
single  volume  all  the  important  doctrines  that  have  been  advanced  on 
any  subject ;  but  we  conceive  this  to  be  a  task  difficult  to  perform  well, 
and  we  doubt  not  it  is  oflen  viewed  by  authors  as  a  very  ungracious 
one.  When  a  writer  has  devoted  months  and  even  years  to  the 
laborious  investigation  of  an  intricate  subject,  he  may  then  find  it  a 
difficult  task  to  communicate  his  conclusions,  or  all  he  wishes  to  convey, 
in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner.  What  then  must  be  his  concern 
when  he  sees  the  compiler  take  up  his  work,  make  a  few  brief  extracts, 
attempt  to  represent  in  a  paragraph^  what  he  could  not  explain,  satis- 
factonly  in  iifiy  pages ;  or  'perhaps  misrepresent  him  altogether,  and 
then  stitch  him  up  in  company  with  some  half  a  dozen  other  mutilated 
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nuthors,  and  palm  them  all  off  on  the  market,  in  real  wholesale  stj^le ! 
Without  intending  to  be  by  any  means  particularly  censorious,  let  us 
lake  the  work  before  us,  which  claims  to  give  'Hhe  received  doctrines*' 
of  about  fifty  authors  on  the  important  subject  of  Fevers ;  and  let  us  sup« 
pose  it  possible  to  assemble  all  these -authors,  living  and  dead,  in  solemn 
conclave,  and  that  Dr.  Clymer  and  his  coUaboratoxs  of  Tweedie's 
Library  were  summoned  before  them,  to  answer  all  their  charges  and 
complaints  for  the  manner  in  which  they  are  represented  in  this  book. 
Think  you  not  it  would  be  an  august  trilunal ;  and  that  the  defendants 
might  well  appear  before  it  with  fear  and  tren^Ung  ?  It  is  possible  that 
the  quoted  authors  might  confess  their  obligations  for  the  honour  con- 
fered  upon  them,  and  for  the  justice  and  fairness  with  which  they  had 
been  represented;  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  as  much  as  Dr.  Clymor 
faimselC  who  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  work,  openly  avows- 
(at  p.  54,)  that  Dr.  Christison  has  misrepresented  M.  Louis'  views  in 
regard  to  the  proximate  cause  of  continued  fever,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
presume  that  many  similar  complaints  would  be  entered  up  against  the 
Doctor  and  his  worthy  associates.  These  reflections  have  been  suggested 
to  us  by  the  great  rage  for  hook^making  that  seems  to  prevail  at  the  pre« 
sent  day.  The  press  is  annually  teeming  with  original  productions  of 
greater  or  less  merit,  but  these  are  hardly  allowed  time  to  be  difilised 
amongst  the  reading  community,  before  a  new  set  of  literary  labourers, 
anxious  to  facilitate  progress  on  the  road  to  knowledge,  take  them  in 
hand,  pick  and  cull  them  over,  winnow  out  the  wheat  from  the^  cAq^,  and 
attempt  to  give  us,  in  a  new  and  condensed  form,  what  they  conceive  ^ 
be  received  doctrines.  This  is  a  service  plainly  enough  called  for  in 
regard  to  the  Periodical  Medical  Literature  of  the  day,  and  Braith- 
waite  &  Ranking  annually  supply  interesting  volumes  by  selecting  from 
the  mass  of  contributions  to  the  Journals  such  articles  as  mark  the  pro 
gress  of  medical  science.  The  authors  of  our  "Dictionaries"  and 
"Libraries  of  Practical  Medicine"  undertake  the  business  on  a  more 
extended  scale,  but  we  cannot  sa^they  do  it  in  an  unexceptionable 
manner.  We  must  insist  that  an  able  author,  to  be  fuUy  understood, 
must  he  fully  read.  But  a  great  many  books  contain  so  little  valuable 
matter  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  that  they  are  hardly  worth  the  time 
and  trouble  necessary  to  examine  them. 

The  foregoing  general  observations  are  not  designed  to  prejudice  the 
reader  against  the  work  now  before  us,  for  although  not  altogether  free 
from  objections,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  valuable  collection 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  well  adapted  as  a  book  of  reference  to  the 
practitioner.  The  essays  on  Fever  in  Tweedle's  "Library  of  Practical . 
Medicine"  were  contributed  by  Drs.  Christison,  Shapter,  Buitows  and 
Gregory,  aU  men  of  high  repute  in  the  profession.  In  their  scope  they 
•Embrace  the  whole  class  of  Idiopathic  Fevers— continued,  periodical, 
eruptive  and  puerperal."  Dr.  Clymer  has  made  additions  "amounting 
to  about  one  half  of  the  volume,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  fevers  of 
this  country."  His  labours  show  him  to  be  a  man  ot  extensi^'e  research, 
and  of  an  acute  and  discriminating  mind.  The  work  consists  of  thirteen 
chapters,  embracing  the  following  topics,  viz  :  General  Doctrines  cf 
Teter,  CmUinued  Fever,  Typhoid  Fever,  Plague,  Yellow  Fever,  Intermit' 
tent  Fever,  Remittent  Fever,  InfantUe  Gastric  Remittent  Fever,  Heeiifi 
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Fever,  Small  Pox,  Measles,  Scarlet  Fever,  and  Puerperal  Fevers,  Under 
these  different  heads  may  be  (biiDd  a  vast  amount  of  weH-digested  and 
well-arranged  matter.  Within  the  extended  limitsh  ere  admitted,  Ferer 
is  miquestionably  the /avoun^  method  used  bj  the  Arch-Destroyer  for 
cutting  the  thread  of  human  life.  It  is  the  grand  enemy  with  which  the 
Physician  has  to  contend,  and  causes  more  deaths,  perhaps,  than  all  other 
diseases  combined.  i>r.  Christison  in  his  definition  (p.  19,  this  work«) 
says,  *'  the  character  of  Fever  is  mutable,  presenting  ever- varying  forma 
and  varieties.'*  He  follows  this  remark  with  a  quotation  fit>m  perhaps 
the  best  general  treatise  on  Fever  that  ever  was  written  : 

"Fever,"  'says  Southwood  Smith,'  is  a  genus  consisting  of  several  species, 
and  each  ^cies  presents  many  varieties.  The  extenud  eharactera  ctf  the 
varieties,  and  the  internal  states  upon  which  they  depend,  are  so  opposite,  that 
no  two  diseases  in  any  two  parts  of  the  catalc^ue  of  nosology  present  a  more 
diversified  appearance,  or  require  a  more  varied  treatment,  than  may  be  the  case 
with  two  different  types  of  fever.  The  fever  of  ant  country  is  r.oi  Uie  same  as  the 
^ever  of  any  other  country ;  in  the  same  country^  the  fever  of  one  season  is  not  the 
same  as  the  fever  cf  any  other  season ;  and  even  the  fever  of  the  same  season  is  not 
the  same  in  any  two  individuals.  Many  of  the  circumstances  which  constttnte 
tiiese  varieties  in  the  fevers  of  different  seasons  and  of  individual  persons,  are 
slifffat  and  trivial ;  but  some  of  them  are  of  the  greatest  possible  importaace, 
and  those  diversities,  especially,  which  distinguish  the  fevers  of  di^rent  eli* 
niates,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  which 
render  the  disease  mild  or  severe,  and  consequently  comparatively  inaoxoua  or 
fearfully  mortal." 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  italicise  a  passage  in  this  interesting 
quotation,  because  we  have  been  Uiken  to  account  by  some  of  our  breth- 
ren at  the  North,  for  asserting  the  peculiarities  of  the  fevers  and  some 
other  diseases  that  prevail  in  our  own  region.  We  shall  always  be  happy 
in  being  able  to  support  any  position  we  may  assume,  by  such  authority 
as  is  tiere  ofifcred  ;  but  tjie  truth  is,  this  proposition  is  so  retuonable^  and 
so  universally  admitted  by  all  physicians  who  have  come  into  this  climate 
to  practice,  after  pursuing  the  profession  in  others,  that  we  can  but  ex« 
press  our  astonishment  at  any  exception  having  been  taken  to  it  by  our 
enlightened  brethren  at  the  North.     But  more  of  this  anon. 

The  ^huOure  o^  fever"^  is  very  ably  discussed  in  this  work,  and  an  ex- 
cellent review  given  of  the  ^^general  doctrines,*^  that  have  been  advanced 
at  difilerent  periods.  In  regai^  to  the  classification  of  fevers,  the  simj^est 
arrangement  is  adopted,  consisting  of 

1.  Continued  Fevers  ;  2  Periodical  Fevers ;  3  Exanthemaious  or 
Eruptive  Fevers, 

The  chapter  on  Continued  Fever  (by  Dr.  Christison)  is  probably  the 
ablest  in  this  work.  We  extract  fcom  it  (p.  91)  the  following  interesting 
remarks  in  relation  to  one  of  the  most  curious  and  fatal  symptoms 
observed  in  the  fevers  of  the  South,  and  particularly  frequent  in  Yellow 
Fever.     Wo  allude  to  suppression  of  urine  : 

"  One  of  the  moet  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  pathology,  was  the 
discovery  oL  urea  in  the  blood,  and  serous  fluid  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  in 
some  of  the  patients  affected  with  cerebral  derangement.  Tlie  suspicion  of  Urn 
morbid  condition  waB  suggested  to  Dr.  Henderson,  partly  by  the  occiurence  of 
convulsions  in  several  cases  in, which  there  was  no  jaundice,  and  partly  by  a 
case  in  which  symptoms  of  oppression  and  confusion  of  mind,  accompanied 
with  diminution  of  urine,  was  relieved  by  the  occurrence  of  diuresis  after  the 
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•xkibitioii  of  diuretics.  In  two  cftses  wMch  sabseqaently  occurred,  exhibiting 
indicatioiui  of  cerebral  oppresaion,  the  state  of  the  urine  wiub  attended  to  and 
the  blood  analyzed.  In  both  cases  the  symptoms  came  on  after  the  critical 
sweat ;  and  the  urine  was  somewhat  diminished  in  quantity,  although  not  mate- 
rially. In  one  case,  the  patient,  after  oppression,  stupor,  and  a  repetition  Of  con- 
vulsive fits,  died,  and  three  drachms  of  serum  from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
with  some  clots  of  blood  from  the  head,  were  examined.  Crystals  of  nitrate  of 
urea  were  obtained  in  moderate  abundance  from  the  serum  of  the  brain,  and  a 
very  considerable  quantity  from  the  blood.  In  the  other  case,  after  somnolence, 
confusion  and  languor,  blood  drawn  from  the  arm  yielded  crystals  of  urea  in 
small  quantity.  Toe  character  of  the  eymotoms  which  succeed  suppression  of 
urine,  and  the  explanation  afSbrded  qjf  such  cases  by  the  detection  of  urea  in 
the  blood,  have  been  long  known  to  the  profession.  The  possibility  that  a  si- 
milar condition  of  the  blood  might  be  found  to  occur  in  other  affections,  and 
might  afS>rd  the  true  explanation  of  sudden  death  in  diseases  not  expected  to 
terminate  thus,  was  suggested,  we  believe,  by  Dr.  Christison.  But  we  have 
here,  for  the  first  time,  met  with  the  realization  of  this  conjecture,  in  the  proof 
afibrded  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Henderson,  that  such  an  event  may  prove 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  cases  of /?ver;  and  that,  too,  even  in  cases 
where  the  obvious  cause  which  might  give  rise  to  the  presence  of  urea  in  the 
blood— -namely,  the  suppression  of  urine — ^was  absent. 

The  facts  elicited  in  these  observations  led  to  the  further  investi^tion  of  the 
subject  in  Dr.  Henderson's  wards,  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Taylor  ;  and  m  other  two 
cases  of  fever — one  of  the  epidemic,  and  one  of  typhus,  both  exhibiting  the 
development  of  cerebral  ^mptoms,  with  diminulion  of  the  urinary  secretion — 
a  circumstance  otlierwise  mdicating  a  favourable  prognosis — ^urea  was  detected 
in  the  Uood.  ''The  existence  of  urea  in  the  blood,"  says  Mr.  Taylor,  (Scottish 
Med.  €hix.f  p.  231,}  in  other  cases  has  been  inferred  from  the  occurrence  oi 
those  symptoms  of  disorders  of  the  nervous  centres,  which  we  know  to  be  the 
consequence  of  its  undue  accumulation  in  the  circulation.  These  phenomena 
have  been  observed  in  those  cases  in  which,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  daUy 
discharge  of  urine  has  undergone  material  diminution.  This  appears  to  take 
place  chiefly  at  that  critical  period  of  the  fever  marked  by  copious  sweating,  at 
which  the  febrQe  symptoms  bedn  to  subside,  or  during  the  apyretic  intervals 
b^ween  the  attacks.  Professor  Henderson  was  the  first  who  drew  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  the  fisust  of  the  occasional  presence  of  urea  in  the  blood,  at 
this  stage  of  the  fever,  under  the  above-mentioned  circumstances.'*  The  ixkr 
ferences  deduced  bv  Dr.  Henderson  from  these  observations  are  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  ana  mav  prove  to  be  so  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  other 
levers  besides  the  one  under  consideration."* 

Dr. '  Christison  does  not  believe  in  the  practicability  of  arresting  coa- 
tinued  fever  in  its  incipient  sUtge^  by  any  heroic  tieatroent ;  though  he 
only  mentions  among  the  hold  remedies  used  for  this  purpose,  EmeHes 
and  BloodkUing ;  the  latter  after  the  fever  has  been  fully  formed,  (p.  203). 
Dr.  Clymer  says  the  same  thing  in  his  interesting  chapter  on  Typhoid 
Fever  :  '*There  are  no  means  by  which  an  attack  of  Typhoid  Fever  can 
be  cut  short,  or  its  duration  even  materially  abridged.  All  trealment 
must  be  auxiliary,  and  should  be  dunected  towards  the  shelter,  from 
serious  harm,  of  the  essential  functions."  (p.  256).  •  They  both  seem 
to  be  totally  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of  the  stdphate  of  quinine^ 

given  in  large  dosesy  with  this  view.     We  would  respectfiilly  refer  Dr. 
lymer  to  the  papers  of  Prc^ssor  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  of  Transyl- 
vania University,  and  Dr.  Charles  McCormick,  Surgeon  U.  S.  A., 

*  [British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  xvii.  p.  190.] 
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published  in  this  Joqnial.  Our  own  experience  does  not  aiitborite  us  ta 
speak  on  the  subject,  though  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  remedy  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  profession.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  less 
than  20  grains  ought  hardly  to  be  thought  of  as  a  dose. 

Dr.  Shapter's  essay  on  Yellow  Fever  contains  a  great  deal  of  very 
interesting  matter,  but  we  have  no  idea  that  it  would  qualify  even  Dr. 
Clymer  to  come  to  the  South  and  treat  the  disease  successfully  at  once. 
There  is  one  point  in  the  pathology  of  this  disease,  too  often  overlooked 
or  slighted  by  writers,  but  which  we  think  is  of  vital  importance.  We 
allude  to  the  general  suppression  of  biliary  secretion  in  all  bad  and  fatal 
cases.  We  are  happy  to  find  the  following  quotations  in  regard  to  it,  in 
this  work  :  Dr.  Gilkrest  says  of  the  liver,  at  p.  339  :  "Scarcely  any 
trace  of  bile  is  to  be  found  throughout  its  pores."  Louis  found  the  bile 
in  the  gall-bladder  scanty,  thick,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  (p.  341.) 
Dr.  Ashbel  Smith  says,  p.  340 :  "In  all  cases  there  appeared  to  be 
a  suspension  of  the  biliary  secretion  ;  no  bile  could  be  squeezed  from, 
the  substance  of  the  liver."  "Dr.  Wurdemann  observes  :  *If  I  were 
asked  what  was  the  most  prominent  pathoffnomoinc  symptom  in  YeUow 
Fever,  one  that  most  distinguished  it  from  mose  cases  of  remittent  bilious 
fever  complicated  with  gastritis,  so  prevalent  during  epidemics  of  the 
former,  I  would  answer,  the  total  cessation,  or  the  much  diminished  and 
vitiated  secretion  of  bile.  For  although  it  is  sometimes  ushered  in  by 
bilious  vomiting,  the  bile  thus  ejected  has  been  mechanicaUy  forced  from 
the  gall-bladder,  where  it  had  been  collected  previous  to  the  attack*  It 
Is  very  certain  that  the  restoration  of  the  (unction  of  the  liver  is  the  most 
favourable  symptom  in  the  course  of  the  disease."  (p.  349). 

These  remarks  from  difierent  authors  are  strongly  corroborated  by  Dr« 
Cooke  of  Opelousas,  La.,  in  a  communication  to  the  July  number  of  this 
Journal,  and  they  correspond  entirely  with  our  own  limited  obsen^ations. 
The  fact  of  the  general  suspension  of  biliary  secretion  in  bad  cases  of 
YeUow  Fever,  and  the  good  effects  of  its  restoration  or  continuance, 
would  suggest  to  many  physicians  a  resort  to  mercurials^  the  remedies 
par  excellence  for  disordered  livers,  to  answer  the  indication  ;  but  the 
evidence  in  regard  to  their  efficacy,  is  of  a  most  contradictory  character-* 
some  condemning  them  in  toto^  whilst  others  extol  them  to  the  skies. 
We  must  think  that  this  diversity  of  opinion  arises  from  the  peculiarities 
of  epidemics,  dependent  on  climate,  season,  locality,  dec.  Dr.  Cooke 
found  mercurials  detrimental  in  the  epidemics  of  Opelousas,  "however  used, 
whether  in  small  or  large  doses,  repeated  or  not."  While  Drs.  Stone 
and  Kilpatrick  of  Woodville,  Miss.,  in  the  epidemic  of  1844  at  that 
place,  found  them  of  inestimable  value.  We  think  they  are  used  with 
a  sparing  hand  by  the  physicians  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  at  this 
day.  Yet  the  pathological  fact  established  by  the  quotations  above,  point 
out  an  important  indication  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  treatment  of  Yellow 
Fever.  \£ calomel  and  blue  pill  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  it  must  be 
done  by  other  remedies.  The  liver  must  continue  to  act,  or  the  patient 
will  be  in  great  danger  of  death. 

In  regard  to  the  general  pathology  of  Yellow  Fever,  we  are  inclined 
to  concur  with  those  authors,  Stevens,  Imray,  Nott,  die,  who  trace 
the  chief  evidences  of  diseased  action  to  tdierations  of  the  hlood. 
But  bore  again  we  are  met  with  th»  following  forcible  remarks  of  the 
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great  Frencb  pathologic,  quoted  in  this  work,  p.  576  :  ''Andrai  has 
tnily  and  sagaciously  remarked,  that  no  line  of  demarkation  can  pro- 
perly be  drayrn  between  the  blood  and  the  solids,  and  that  physiologically 
speaking,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  one  of  these  t^vo  parts  of  the 
same  whole  could  be  modified  without  the  other  being  so  likewise. 
There  is  no  longer  any  meaning,  he  observes,  in  the  disputes  between 
the  Solidists  and  the  Humoralists  ;  the  system  appears  to  constitute  bit 
one  great  whole,  indivisible  in  the  state  of  health,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
disease.  The  division  is  a  distinction  of  small  importance,  and  one  that 
is  not  always  just,  since  it  ceases  to  exist  in  the  intimate  stnicturo  of  the 
organs  in  which  all  the  grand  vital  phenomena  take  place,  and  in  which 
also  occur  all  the  chatlges  that  constitute  the  morbid  state." 

Dr.  Clymer  makes  only  the  following  brief  allusion  to  the  novel  prac- 
tice of  giving  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  Yellow  Fever : 

"It  has  been  the  practice,  within  a  few  years,  in  some  of  the  Southern  and 
South-Westenk  States,  to  give   very  large  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  ' 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease.     A  scruple  to  a  drachm  was  often  ad- 
ministered at  a  single  dose.    What  success  hnfi  attended  this  plan  of  treatment, 
the  writer  has  been  unable  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty." 

If  our  recollection  serves  us,  the  results  were  given  with  the  announce- 
ment  of  the  new  treatment.  They  were  certainly  very  fairly  stated  by 
our  colleague  Professor  Harrison,  in  the  November  number  1845  of  this 
Journal ;  but  we  presume  they  are  not  credited  at  the  North.  The  tacts 
are  not  very  numerous^  but  certainly  very  remarkable^  and  well  worthy  of 
being  mentioned  in  a  book  like  this,  but  perhaps  Dr.  C.  does  not  con- 
sider as  ^*recewed"  the  ^^doctrine"  that  prompted  the  use  of  quinine  in 
this  way.  For  ourselves,  we  are  convinced  that  the  profession  at  lai^e 
have  mtich  yet  to  learn  in  regard  to  the  remedial  powers  of  large  doses 
of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  the  incipient  stages  of  both  fevers  and  in- 
Jlammations*  The  observations  hitherto  made  require  fiirther  conilrma* 
tion,  but  they  are  already  sufficient  to  authorise  us,  with  many  others,  to 
anticipate  from  them  a  resolution  in  Therapeutics. 

The  chapter  on  Remittent  Fever,  we  consider  to  be  the  most  objecti- 
onable in  the  work.  Dr.  Clymer  has  added  notices  of  American  obser- 
vatumSf  but  confined  them  chiefly  to  our  Northern  writers,  and  relating 
chiefly  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  Of  our  Southern  writers  he  only 
quotes  Drs.  Dickson,  Boling  and  Wharton  ;  of  whom  Professor  Dickson 
is  decidedly  his  favourite.  He  seems  to  have  had  before  him  the  late 
admirable  essay  of  Dr.  Boling,  (published  in  the  April  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,)  but  valued  it  only  for  its  graphic 
description  of  symptoms.  He  say^  of  it :  '^This  is  an  excellent  paper 
on  the  symptoms  of  Remittent  Fever."  Dr.  Boling  is  not  mentioned  in 
a  single  instance  under  the  head  of  Treatment.  This  is  very  extraor- 
dinary ;  for  if  Dn  Boling's  paper  possesses  any  uncommon  merit,  (and 
we  look  upon  it  as  one  WC  the  most  valuable  that  ever  appeared  in  this 
country,)  it  certainly  consists  in  the  novels  simple  and  efficient  plan  of 
treatment  which  he  recommends,  and  which  he  htts  fairly  tested  by  ex^^ 
perience.  These  views  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  Dr.  Boling,  nor  are 
they  entirely  new  to  the  practitioners  of  this  region  ;  but  they  are  ex. 
pressed  in  good  style,  and  ought  to  be  published  throughout  the  world. 
We  are  gre^y  mistaken  if  the  author  of  such  an  essay  would  appreciate 
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very  highly  the  compliment  of  being  referred  to  merely  ae  gwing  mn 
excellent  account  of  the  eymptoms  of  a  disease.  If  the  paper  was  worthy 
of  being  noticed  at  all»  the  pectdiar  views  set  forth  in  it  ought  surely  to 
have  been  mentioned. 

In  regard  to  the  general  plan  of  treatment  in  Remittent  Fever  laid 
down  in  this  work,  we  should  thiHk  it  would  find  but  few  advocates  in  this 
region.  Dr.  Shapter  says  (p.  444)  **  it  is  similar  in  its  essential  details 
to  that  pursued  in  ordinary  continued  fever" — and  Dr.  Clymer,  (same 
page,)"  the  simple  expectant  plan  is  the  one  which  has  been  generally  of 
late  recommended  by  those  who  have  had  much  experience  in  the  dis- 
Older." 

We  must  here  close  our  remarks  upon  this  work,  extended  &r  beyond 
our  original  purpose.  We  consider  this  complimentary  to  the  book 
however,  and  would  certainly  recommend  it  to  all  practitioners  who  have 
not  access  to  good  libraries.  The  succeeding  chapters  on  the  Eruptive 
and  Puerperal  Fevers  are  from  able  pens,  and  interspersed  with  valuable 
notes  from  the  American  Editor.  E.  D.  F. 


III. — An  IniroducHon  to  Entomology^  or  Elements  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Insects^  4*^.,  with  plates.  By  Wx.  Kibby,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  and  L.8.9 
dec*,  and  Wx.  Spbncbb,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  and  L.  S.  From  the  0th 
London  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Philadelphia  :  Lea  de  Blan- 
chard ;  1846  :  8vo.,  p.  600. 

This  work,  the  first  edition  which  was  published  in  1815,  has  gone 
through  six  editions,  the  present  of  which  bjings  the  subject  up  to  the  state 
of  science  at  the  present  time. 

Our  authors  introduce  their  subject  with  a  kind  of  apology,  which,  as 
the  work  was  intended  for  popular  instruction,  was  perhaps  not  altogether 
inappropriate,  as  but  few,  excepting  meiLof  science,  can  appreciate  the 
importance  of  studies  of  this  kind.  Thanks  to  the  advances  of  modem 
science,  no  such  apologies  are  requisite  to  our  readers,  who  are  aware 
of  important  results  obtained  by  the  accurate  examination  of  the  lower 
orders  of  animals,  and  of  the  light  thus  shed  on  the  science  of  Physiology , 
and  other  branches  of  physical  science. 

The  work  embodies  a  vast  fund  of  curious  and  interesting  information, 
and  will  richly  repay  the  reader  fer  the  trouble  of  a  carefiil  perusal. 
Many  of  the  chapters  may  be  transferred  with  pro^mety  to  our  pages, 
but  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be  given  to  a  mere  bibliogra 
phicai  notice.  That  portion  which  treats  of  #ie  diseases  and  injuries 
which  are  produced  by  insects,  is  peculiarly  interesting.  Many  of  the 
fects  mentioned  arc  new  to  us.  We  are  informed  that  some  iosecte 
possess  the  faculty  of  giving  powerful  electric  shocks  like  those  ctf  the 
gymnotus  and  silurus.  ''  I  can  assure  you  upon  good  authority,  that 
reduvius  serratust  commonly  known  in  the  West  Indies  by  tlie  name  of 
the  wheel'bugy  can,  like  them,  communwate  an  electric  shock  to  the  per- 
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0MI  wkofle  flesh  it  touches*  The  late  Major  Davies,  of  the  Royal  ArtiU 
lerj,  weil  known  as  a  most  accurate  observer  of  nature,  and  an  indefati- 
gable collector  of  her  treasures,  as  well  as  a  most  admirable  painter  of 
them,  once  informed  me,  that  when  abroad,  having  taken  up  this  animal 
and  placed  it  upon  his  hand,  it  gave  him  a  considerable  shock,  as  if  from 
an  electric  jar,  which  he  felt  as  high  as  the  shoulders." 

In  the  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  luminosity  of  insects,  we  find 
some  interesting  fiicts  recorded  respecting  this  curious  property. 

**  With  regard  to  the  immediate  source  of  the  Inminous  proporties  of  insects, 
Mr.  Macartney  ascertained  that  in  the  common  glow-wonn,  and  in  Elater 
noctihtcus  and  ignitvs,  the  light  proceeds  from  masses  of  a  substance  not 
generally  diflering,  except  in  its  yellow  color,  from  the  interstitial  substance 
(corps  grassieux)  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  closely  applied  underneath  those 
transparent  parts  of  the  insects'  skin  which  atlbrd  the  light.  In  the  glow- 
worm, besides  the  last-mentioned  substance,  which,  when  the  season  for  giving 
light  is  passed,  is  absorbed,  and  replaced  by  the  common  interstitial  substance, 
he  observed  on  the  inner  side  of  tne  last  abdominal  segment  two  minute  oval 
sacs  formed  of  an  elastic  spirally-wound  fibre  similar  to  that  of  the  trachae, 
containing  a  soft  yellow  substance  of  a  closer  texture  than  that  which  lines  the 
adjoining  region,  and  affording  a  more  oermanent  and  brilliant  light.  This 
li^ht  he  found  to  be  less  under  the  control  of  the  insect  than  that  from  the  ad- 
joining luminous  substance,  which  it  has  the  power  voluntarily  extinguishing, 
not  by  retracting  it  under  a  membrane,  as  Carradori  imagined,  but  by  some  in- 
structable  chan^  dependent  upon  its  will ;  and  when  the  latter  substance  was 
extracted  from  living  glow-worms  it  afforded  no  light,  while  the  two  sacs  in  like ' 
circumstances  shone  uninterruptedly  for  several  hours.  Mr.  Macartney  con- 
ceives, from  the  radiated  structure  of  the  interstitial  substance  surround  the 
oval  yellow  masses  immediately  under  the  transparent  spots  in  the  thorax  of 
Elater  noctUucus^  and  the  subtransparency  of  the  adjoining  crust,  that  the  in- 
terstitial substance  in  this  situation  has  also  the  property  of  shining — a  sup- 
position which,  adverting  to  the  luminous  patch  under  its  elytra,  and  the  fact 
that  the  incisures  between  the  abdominal  segments  shine  when  stretched,  may 
probably  be  extended  to  the  uiknU  of  the  interstitial  substance  of  its  body.  * — 

♦The  following  intere«;ting  facts,  in  addition  to  those  of  Mr.  Macartney,  have 
been  observed  by  M.  Morren,  Pn)fessor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Liege.  The 
corneous  transparent  rap  {calotte,)  which  cuven?  the  sac  enclosing  th& luminous  mat- 
ter in  each  luminous  point  of  the  penultimate  abdominial  segment  of  Larnqtynu  fu>* 
Utuea,  presents  on  its  exterior  surface  a  network  of  hexagonal  facets  convex  above 
and  concave  below,  constituting  an  apparatus  absolutely  similar  to  that  invented  by 
Fresnet  for  increasing  the  diifusion  of  light,  and  when  this  exterior  portion  of  the 
cap  is  removed,  the  luminous  matter  ktses  a  great  portion  of  its  lustre,  which  main- 
ly depends  on  this  curious  and  Iwamiful  comrivance  for  augmenting  it  The  cen- 
tral facetsare  larger  and  more  regular  than  those  of  fhe  margins,  and  each  facet  has 
in  the  middle  a  corneous  hair  bent  backwards,  which  hairs  M.  Morren  conceives 
are  intended  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  dust  The  luminous  masses  contained  in 
the  two  sa«s  are  intersected  in  every  part  with  a  vast  multitude  of  trachean  rami- 
fications, which  compose  also  their  common  envelop,  the  whole  proceeding  from  a 
Urgetracbea,  which  issues  from  a  spiracle  situated  immediately  at  the  side  of  the 
luminous  mass,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  small  round  lateral  orifice  near 
the  margin  of  this  last;  thus  fully  confirming  the  opinion  of  those  physiologists 
who  conceive  that  the  luminous  power  under  consideration  is  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  act  of  respiration.  In  fact,  M.  Morren  found  that  when  the  spiracle 
next  to  the  luminous  material  is  closed,  the  light  is  immediately  extinguished,  and 
re-ttppeais  when  it  is  opened.  If  the  luminous  sac  be  removed  with  its  accompany- 
ing trachea,  it  continues  to  shine;  but  if  this  trachea  be  taken  away  or  compressed 
so  as  to  hmder  the  access  of  air,  the  sac  becomes  obscure.  This  fact  explains  how, 
in  the  insects  of  the  genivs  Lampyris,  as  well  as  those  of  Elater  {Pyrtmhorusy)  the 
light  is  not  eoRStant,  but  becomes  more  feeble  at  intervals,  and  why  it  is  increased 
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What  peculiar  organization  contributes  to  the  production  of  ligiit  in  the  hofltfiir 

projection  of  Fu^ora  laiemarm,  the  hollow  antens  of  Pausus  spheroeenUf 
and  under  the  whole  integument  of  GeophUus  declricusy  Mr.  Macartney  was 
unable  to  ascertain.  Respecting  this  last  he  remarks,  what  I  have  myself  ob- 
served that  there  is  an  apparent  efiusion  of  a  luminous  fluid  on  its  surface,  that 
may  be  received  upon  the  hand,  which  exhibits  a  phosphoric  light  for  a  few 
seconds  afterwards ;  and  that  it  will  not  shine  unless  it  have  been  previously 
exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  solar  liffht.  * 

With  re^ct  to  the  remote  cause  of  the  luminous  property  of  insecta,  fAaUy* 
sophers  are  considerably  divided  in  opinion.  The  disciples  of  modern  chemis* 
try  have  in  general,  with  Dr.  Darwin,  referred  it  to  the  slow  combustion  of 
some  combination  of  phosphorus  secreted  from  their  fluids  by  an  appropriate 
or^nization,  and  entering  into  combination  with  the  oxygen  supplied  in  respi- 
ration. This  opinion  is  very  plausibly  built  upon  the  ascertainea  existence  of 
phosphoric  acid  as  an  animal  secretion ;  the  great  resemblance  between  the 
light  of  phosphorus  in  slow  combustion  and  animal  light ;  the  remarkably  large 
spiracula  in  glow-worms,  and  the  decided  connexion  of  their  light  with  respi- 
ration ;  and  upon  the  statement,  that  the  light  of  the  glow-worm  is  rendered 
more  brilliant  bv  the  application  of  heat  and  oxyeen  gas,  and  is  extinguished  by 
cold  and  by  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases.  Trom  these  last  facts,  Spallan* 
zani  was  led  to  regard  the  luminous  matter  as  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
carbureted  hydrogen  gas.  Carradori  having  found  that  the  luminous  portion  of 
the  belly  of  the  Ualian  fflow-worm  (Pi/golampis  Ilcdicd)  shone  in  vacuo,  in  oil, 
in  water,  and  when  under  other  circumstances  where  the  presence  of  oxygen 
^  was  precluded,  with  Brugnatelli,  ascribed  the  pro{>erty  in  question  to  the 
imbition  of  light  separated  from  the  fo'od  or  air  taken  into  the  body,  and  after* 
wards  secreted  in  a  sensible  form,  f  Mr.  Macartney  having  ascertained  by  ex- 
periment that  the  light  of  a  glow-worm  is  not  diminished  by  immersion  in  wa* 
ter,  or  increased  by  the  application  of  heat ;  that  the  substance  afibrding  it, 
though  poetically  employed  for  lighting  the  fairies'  tapers,  \  is  incapable  of  in* 
flammation  if  applied  to  tlie  flame  of  a  candle  or  red-hot  iron ;  and  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  exhibits  no  sensible  heat  on  the  thermometer's  being  ap- 
plied to  it — ^rejects  the  proceeding  hypotheses  as  unsatisfactory,  but  without 
substituting  any  other  explanation ;  suggesting,  however,  that  the  fia^ts  he  ol>« 
served  are  more  favorable  to  the  supposition  of  light  being  a  quality  of  matter 
than^a  substance.  {  Lastly,  Dr.  Todd  findinj^  that  the  luminous  substance  of 
Lampyris  continues  to  shme  whpn  detached,  sometimes  for  a  longer  and  at 
others  a  shorter  period,  but  never  exceeding  twenty  minutes,  and  tliat  under 

during  the  flight  or  other  energetic  movement  of  the  insect,  and  diminished  when 
it  is  in  repase.  It  is,  in  fact,  always  in  proportion  to  the  energy  of  the  respiration  of 
the  insect,  which,  having  the  power  of  opening  or  closing  its  spiracles  at  will,  can 
thus  also  in  credit  or  diminish  its  light  at  pleasure,  though  whenever  it  respires  it 
cannot  prevent  it  from  shining.  ^Some  diflerences  excep!ed,  the  luminous  apparatus 
Lampyris  splendidtUa  is  similar  to  that  of  X>.  nocUluea  above  described ;  and  it  is  pro* 
bablelhat  a  similar  organization  exists  m  the  genus  Pyrophoru», 

*PkiL  TVans.  1810,  p.  281.  M.  Macartney's  statement  on  this  point  is  not  very 
clear.  He  probably  means  that  the  insect  will  not  shine  in  a  dark  place  in  the  day 
Umc,  unless  previously  exposed  to  the  saiar  light?  for  it  is  often  seen  to  i^hine  at  night 
when  it  could  have  had  no  recejU  exposure  to  the  sun. 

t  Aruud.  di  Cfumica,  xiii.  1797.    PfiiL  Mag.  ii.  80. 

X  "  And  for  night-tapers  crop  their  waxen  thigh.s, 

And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worms'  eyes." 

I  Some  experiments  made  by  nov  friend  the  Rev.  R.  Sheppard  on  the  glow-worm 
are  wortliy  of  being  recorded. — One  of  the  receptacles  being  extracted  with  a  pen- 
knife, continued  luminous;  but  on  being  immersed  in  camphorated  spirit  of  wine, 
became  immediately  extinct.  The  animal,  with  one  of  its  receptacles  unmjured, 
being  plunged  into  the  .same  spirit,  became  apparently  lifeless  in  less  than  a  minute; 
but  ilie  receptacle  continued  luminous  for  nve  minotes,  the  light  gradually  disap- 
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mttreiiiy,  varioas  gases,  water,  and  in  vaciio,  coaskteiB  it  solely  as  an  e^t 
of  vitality.  ♦ 

Which  of  these  opinions  is  the  more  correct  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide. — 
But  though  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Macartney  seem  fairly  to  bear  him  out  in 
denying  the  existence  of  any  ordinary  combination  of  phosphorus  in  luminous 
insects,  there  exists  a  contrEuliction  in  many  of  the  statements,  which  requires 
reconcilinfir  before  final  decision  can  be  pronounced.  The  different  results  ob* 
tained  by  Forster  and  Spallanzani,  who  asserts  that  fflow-worms  shine  more 
brilliantly  in  oxygen  gas,  and  b^  Beckerheim,  Dr.  HuTme,  and  Sir  H.  Davy, 
who  could  perceive  no  such  eflect,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  sup- 
position that  in  the  latter  instances  the  insects  having  been  taken  more  recent- 
ly, might  be  less  sensible  to  the  stimulous  of  the  gas  than  in  tlie  former,  in 
which  perhaps  their  irritability  was  accumulated  by  a  longer  abstinence :  but 
it  is  not  so  ea^  to  reconcile  the  experiment  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  found  the 
li|^t  of  the  fflow-wonn  not  to  be  sensibly  diminished  in  hydrogen  gas,f  with 
tinee  of  SpalTanzani  and  Dr.  Hulme,  who  found  it  to  be  eztinffuished  by  the 
flame  sas,  as  well  as  by  carbonic  acid,  nitnis  and  sulphuxeted  hj^rogen  sases.  % 
PoBsiUy  some  of  these  contradictory  results  were  occasioned  bjr  not  aoverting 
to  the  faculty  which  the  living  insect  possesses  of  extinguishing  its  lights  at 
pleasure.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  may  be  here  otoerved,  that  as  this 
luminous  substance  can  be  collected  in  considerable  quantities,  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  deciding  by  chemical  analysis  whether  it  is  really  phosphoric 
or  not ;  an<i  that  till  this  analysis  has  been  made  it  is  premature  to  build  any 
hypothesis  on  the  assumption  of  its  being  so,  or  to  apply  this  epithet  to  it,  as 
•  is  so  generally  done." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  farther  that  the  more  recent  researches  by 
M.  W.  Peters,  respecting  the  luminosity  of  the  lampyris  ttalicOf*  show 
the  internal  relation  which  exists  between  this  faculty  and  the  function  of 
respiration,  and  that  the  luminous  organ  is  provided  with  a  copious  sup- 
ply of  air  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  by  means  of  a  plexus  of  air  plugs 
which,  connected  with  the  organs  of  respiration,  form  a  rich  net  work 
of  tracheae,  ramifying  through  every  portion  of  the  organ. 

It  would  afford  us  pleasure  to  make  a  more  extended  notice  of  this 
woric,  but  in  a  Journal  like  ours,  we  are  in  a  measure  restricted  to  those 
subjects  in  which  the  mass  of  the  profession  are  more  especially  inter- 
ested. It  would,  however,  be  impossible  to  give  any  thing  like  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  all  parts  of  the  work,  and  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
such  investigations,  nothing  less  than  the  perusal  of  the  work  itself  would 
be  satisfactory,  and  we  therefore  close  our  remarks  by  recommending  it 
to  our  countrymen  as  a  work  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  lovers 
of  science  and  i^ature.  W.  M.  C. 

pearlDg. — Having  extracted  the  luminous  maUer  from  the  receptacles,  in  two  days 
they  were  healed,  and  filled  with  luminous  matter  as  before.  He  found  this  maUer 
to  lose  its  luminoos  property,  and  become  dry  and  glossy  like  gum,  in  about  two 
minules;  but  it  recovered  it  again  on  being  moistened  with  saliva,  and  again  lost  it 
when  dried.  When  the  matter  was  extracted  from  two  or  three  glow-worms,  and 
covered  with  liquid  gum-arabic,  it  continued  luminous  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

*  PhiL  Tnne.  18S4.        t  PfdL  Traru.  1810  p.  387.        t  PhU.  Tram.  1801,  p.  483. 

*  Observations  sttr  la  lurhiere  que  rSpand  le  lampyris  italica,  Annales  dee 
Se.  Nat.  9nd  series,  vdi.  17,  Zoologie,  p.  264. 
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IV. — Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Comiectieut  Medietd 

Society,  May,   1846.     Together  with  a  list  of  Members^  and  the 
Annual  Address.     Hartford,  Conn. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Russell,  the  Secretary 
of  this  society,  for  this  |>aniphlet«  There  is  nothing  in  tliese  proceed- 
ings worthy  the  special  notice  of  our  readers,  except  the  following  in 
relation  to  the  National  Medical  Convention. 

*•  Dr.  Cogswell  made  an  informal  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Convention,  lately  held  in  New  York,  and  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion,  which  afler  being  amended,  was  passed  as  follows : 

RescHvedf  That  the  county  meetings  have  power  to  appoint  one  dele- 
gate each  to  the  National  Medical  Convention,  to  be  holden  in  Phila* 
delphia^'  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1847 ;  and  they  are  hereby 
requested  to  make  such  appointment,  and  make  return  thereof  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Society." 

It  seems  that  this  society  numbers  393  members,  and  we  suppose  has 
the  power  to  regulate  both  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  profession 
throughout  the  State. 

The  subject  of  the  annual  dissertation  was — "  Observalions  on  7]y- 
phu  Fever.  By  Theodore  Sill,  M.D."  Our  limito  totally  Ibrbid  oar 
attempting  any  thing  like  an  analysis  of  the  paper  ;  and  we  shall  there* 
fore  only  allude  to  a  few  points.  The  author  gives  a  good  and  plain 
account  of  the  symptoms,  diagnosis^  prognosis,  and  treatment.  In  regard 
to  the  latter,  he  says,  '*  there  is  probably  no  disease  of  equal  frequency 
and  importance  in  our  country,  in  the  treatment  oi  which  there  is  less 
Uni&rmity  than  in  this."  He  confines  himself  to  his  owti  conclusions^ 
the  results  oi  fourteen  years  experience.  He  condenms  bluod-letting, 
emetics,  and  cathartics  ;  and  says  the  rational  indications  are — *'  to  sus- 
tain, and  if  possible,  to  increeae  the  enfeebled  powers  of  the  system. — 
to  equalise  the  circulation — ^to  allay  the  morbid  irritation  and  irritability 
when  it  exists,  and  by  a  prompt,  regular  and  uniform  support,  to  enable 
the  system  to  react,  and  to  throw  off  the  diseased  action."  Notwith- 
standing the  usual  objections  to  the  use  of  tonics,  except  in  the  latter 
stages  of  the  disease,  Dr.  Sill  has  "  every  reason  to  believe  that  their 
early  and  prompt  administration  increases  tenfold  the  chances  of  re- 
covery." As  regards  the  possibility  of  interrupting  or  cutting  short  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Sill  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  may  be 
done  by  *^ prompt  and  decided  medication^* — though  he  does  not  give 
any  specific  directions  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  done.  The  peruvian  bark 
U  his  favorite  tonic,  and  on  a  decoction  of  this,  conjoined  with  galangal, 
he  places  "  his  chief  dependence,  during  the  entire  course  of  the  dis- 
ease." He  says  ^'I  am  aware  that  some  substitute  the  sulphate  of 
quinine,  for  the  bark  itself  but  after  a  long  trial  of  it,  I  find  myself 
wholly  unable  to  depend  upon  it  as  a  tonic,  in  febrile  diseases."  The 
doctor  is  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  sedaUve  and  antifebrile  powers 
of  quinine — its  tonic  power  is  a  different  thing  altogether.  He  speaks 
fiivorabiy  of  dififusible  stimulants,  the  .mineral  acids,  Uisten,  and  a 
nutritious  and  supporting  diet  When  the  bowels  are  too  loose,  he  gives 
astringents,  both  miheru  and  vegetable ;  and  in  that  ''  tympanitic  state 
of  the  bowels  so  often  attending,"  he  has  seen  the  happiest  effects  from 
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Ae  use  of  the  nkraie  of  silver.  Thus  Dr.  Sill  addresses  his  remedies 
to  the  difierent  symptoms  as  they  make  their  appearance.  Indeed,  he^ 
bohilj  proclaims  it  to  be  ^  the  golden  rule  of  medical  practice,"  sjid  the 
great  secret  of  all  successful  medication,  is  to  frescribe  for  the  symp* 
ioms"  We  certainly  cannot  go  with  Dr.  Sill,  the  whole  length  of  this. 
If  the  physician  were  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  application  of 
remedies  to  the  various  symptoms  that  appear  in  any  disease,  instead  of 
endeavoring  to  trace  them  all  to  some  common  origin — some  general 
pathologicM  condition  upon  which  they  all  depend,  he  would  certainly 
often  find  himself  at  fahlt.  This  is  certainly  the  great  object  of  medi- 
cal science  ;  to  trace  all  the  symptoms  to  their  true  source^  ike  patholo' 
logical  condition  from  tohich  they  emanate^  and  address  remedies  to  the 
correction  of  this — ^for  the  cause  being  removed,  the  effects  will  soon 
disappear. 

In  regard  to  a  very  serious  and  frequent  complication,  we  give  the 
following  extract : 

'*  Typhoid  Pneumonia. — ^In  relation  to  that  form  of  this  disease  called  ty- 
phoid pneumonia,  which  prevails  with  us  more  or  less  extensively  every  year, 
and  wnich  is  so  often  treated  as  a  highly  inflammatory  disease,  I  wouJd  only 
briefly  remark,  I  have  never  bled  a  case,  and  have  never  lost  a  case.  My 
treatment  has  oniformly  been  a  prompt  and  persevering  course  of  opiates,  acrid 
stimuli,  mild  tonics,  expectorants  and  diaphoretics,  l^n  opium,  sanguinaria,  . 
actea,  arum,  capsicum,  lytte,  galangai  and  blisters,  I  have  mainly  relied." 

In  support  of  Dr.  Sill's  principles  and  practice,  he  ceitainly  brings 
forward  the  most  flattering  results — ^he  says  that  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  practice,  (14  years^  he  *'  lost  but  two  cases  of  typhus  fever,  both 
of  which  were  brought  home  out  of  town,  several  days  succeeding  the 
attack,  and  one  of  them  after  having  been  greatly  reduced  by  the 
repeated  use  of  Brandreth's  pills,  and  epsom  salts.  In  farther  con- 
firmation of  his  principles  and  practice,  he  is  permitted  to  give  us  simi* 
kr  resuH^  from  his  respected  friends  Dr.  Elijah  F.  Reed,  of  East 
Windsor,  and  Dr.  Pierson,  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  whose  general  views 
coinekle  entirely  with  his  own*  It  seems  that  Dr.  Reed  lost  only  16 
patients  out  of  500  cases  of  this  disease,  and  Dr.  Pierson,  **  not  more  than 
Mie  per  cent."— and  in  both  instances,  ^  cathartics  and  other  reducing 
agents  had  been  tampered  with,  either  at  the  commencement,  or  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease." 

This  degree  of  success  is  certainly  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
tvphus  fever,  and  ought  to  be  made  generally  known.  We  thank  Dr. 
Kussell  for  his  polite  attention,  and  should  be  pleased  to  keep  in  constant 
communication  both  with  him  and  his  medical  brethren  of  Connecticut. 

E.  D.  F. 


V. — OhsenxOicns  on  Remittent  Feverj  as  it  occurs  inthe  Southern  parts  of 
Alabama*  .-By  Wm.  M.  Bouno,  M.  D.*  of  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
(From  the  Ame^can  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  April  1646.) 
ramphlet,  pp.  56^ 

This  essi^f-fint  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences as  above  stated,  and  now  disseminated  additionally  in  pamphlet 
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fmrm,  we  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  remarkaUej  as  w«ll  as  iDostrcr/v- 
aMe^  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  country.  We  are  happy  to  see  that 
the  author  has  had  extra  copies  of  it  struck  ofi^  and  hope  there  are  a 
sufficient  nuinber  to  give  it  an  extensive  circulation. 

The  views  here  set  forth  are  not  altogether  novel  in  this  region, 
though  we  would  by  no  means  pretend  to  say  they  are  generally  enter- 
tained, but  they  are  certainly  received  with  much  doubt  and  caution  by 
our  brethren  at  the  North.  What  better  evidence  can  we  give  of  this 
than  the  fact,  that  in  the  very  latest  "  Treatise  on  Fever,  by  Clymer  4*<^«f" 
which  professes  to  embody  "  the  received  doctrines  of  their  palJwlogy 
and  trealment,^^  Dr.  Boling  is  complimented  on  his  excellent  description 
of  symptoms  in  this  paper,  but  not  a  single  VDord  is  said  about  his  plan 
of  treatment.  This  was  doubtless  considered  preposterous,  or  at  least 
too  dangerous  to  be  mentioned  amongst  received  doctrines*  But  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  take  rank 
amongst  the  foremost  of  them.  We  have  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
discoveries  made  within  a  few  years,  in  regard  to  the  astonishing  powers 
of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  may  lead  to  a  complete  revolution  in  Thera* 
peutics.  We  mean  that  new  light  will  be  shed  upon  the  nature  of  fever, 
or  rather  upon  that  organic  process  which  produces  the  state  of  the  sys- 
tem called  febrile  excitement^  and  that  they  will  lead  to  a  more  eficteni 
and  safer  method  of  cure  than  was  ever  known  or  used  before.  If  we 
see  a  person  labouring  under  excessive  arterial  action,  excessive  heat, 
severe  pain  and  distressing  thirst,  we  say  he  has/ener,  with  or  without 
inflammation — that  tho  equilibrium  of  his  fiinctions  has  been  disturbed, 
someJiow,  the  circulation  and  excitement  being  now  preternaturally 
exalted — and  tliat  although  we  cannot  exactly  comprehend  how  this  dis- 
turbance is  produced,  and  although  the  patient  complains  o£  gre&i  debility 
and  exhaustion^  yet  the  most  natural  and  rational  indications  are,  to 
reduce  the  circulation  and  excitement  to  the  nominal  standard  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  restore  the  disordered  functions  to  healthy  action.  For 
these  purposes  the  most  powerful  depressing  agente  are  used,  such  as 
the  direct  abstraction  of  blood,  the  application  of  cold,  the  administration 
of  cathartics,  &c.  The  system  being  sufficiently  reduced,  we  then 
resort  to  remedies  called  Tonicsy  with  the  view  to  maintain  a  uniform 
standard  of  action,  and  to  restore  the  lost  energies. 

According  to  our  poor  conception  this  is  the  orthodox  and  received 
doctrine  ;  consecrated  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  though  never  executed  with 
satisfactory  success  The  experimentum  crucis  may  be  said  to  have  been 
applied  to  it,  for  the  patient  was  indeed  passed  through  a  crucible^  as  it 
were,  with  perhaps  as  much  to  dread  from  his  physician  as  from  his 
disease.  Now,  suppose  we  have  a  remedy,  which,  by  its  specific  virtues, 
is  capable  of  reducing  excessive  arterial  action  and  heat,  relieving  pain, 
and  removing  thirst  without  the  loss  of  blood,  of  restoring  the  disordered 
functions  to  healthy  action,  without  the  disagreeable  operation  of  emetics 
and  cathartics,  and  of  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  the  system,  when 
once  established.  Suppose  farther,  that  this  remedy  had  been  long 
known  to  the  Medical  Profession,  but  one  whose  use,  it  was  thought, 
required  to  be  preceded  by  blood-letting,  emetics,  cathartics,  dec,  bete^re 
the  system  could  be  prepared  for  it  7    Would  not  the  introduction  of  kL 
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into  ]iractiee,  aloiost  to  the  exclusion  of  otlier  remedies,  be  justly  entitled 
a  recaUaion  in  Therapeutics  ? 

AU  tbis  is  claimed  for  the  stdpfiate  of  quimite,  given  in  large  doses, 
in  the  incipieni  stage  of  Remittent  Fever  :  and  that  too  by  men  of  talent 
and  education,  unimpeachable  veracity,  and  extensive  experience*  Some 
go  farther  and  claim  similar  virtues  for  the  remedy  in  the  incipient  .stage 
ot  Typhoid  Fevers  arid  ail  others  having  the  least  character  of  periodicity. ' 
Some  go  still  farther,  and  say  it  will  exert  the  same  influence  on  all  in- 
flammatory  afiections  occurring  in  malarious  districts — whilst  a  few  go 
still  farther^  and  assert  that  by  its  specific  impression  on  the  nervous 
system  the  remedy  will  exert  the  same  beneficial  influence  in  the  early 
stages  of  all  fevers,  M^bether  intermittent,  remittent,  continued,  or  exan- 
thematous-*and  likewise,  probably^  upon  all  inflammations,  whether  in 
malariom  districtSf  or  elsewhere.  This  is  certainly  the  ne  plus  ultra  ; 
and  if  those  sanguine  anticipations  of  these  greatest  admirers  of  quinine 
should  be  confirmed  by  future  observation,  it  will  certainly  result  in  the 
most  remarkable  resolution  that  was  ever  witnessed  in  any  science. 

In  confirmation  of  the  assertions  above  mentioned,  we  would  refer  to 
the  writings  of  M.  Maillot,  of  the  French  military  service  in  Africa ; 
Dr.  Boling,  of  Alabama  ;  Prof.  Mitchell,  of  Kentucky  ;  Surgeons  McCor- 
mick  and  Van  Buren,  of  the  U.  S.  Army  ;  and  Drs.  Harrison  and 
Beugnot,  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  New  Orleans.  For  ourselves  we  do 
not  undertake  to  endorse  aU  the  claims  set  up  for  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
yet  we  must  confess  our  astonishment  at  the  confirmation  of  our  own 
limited  experience,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  our  belief  that  they  are  worthy 
the  profound  consideration  of  the  profession. 

By  all  medical  writers  up  to  the  present  era,  peruvian  bark  and  its 
preparations  have  been  considered  as  tonic  stimtdants,  and  it  was 
thought  necessaiT  to  reduce  the  system  by  means  of  blood-letting,  ca- 
thardcs,  &c,  before  it  coukl  be  safely  administered.  Now  it  is  discov- 
ered to  be  the  most  powerful  direct  sedative  overused  ;  calming  nervous 
excitement,  reducing  arterial  action,  and  relieving  pain  with  at  least 
equal  promptness,  and  far  greater  safety,  than  the  lancet,  cold  water, 
and  purgatives.  How  strange  it  must  appear  to  those  imbued  with  the 
*^  received  doctrines,^^  to  find  Dr.  Boling  giving  large  doses  of  quinine 
in  the  exacerbation  of  fever  ;  and  when  the  excitement  is  reduced,  re- 
commending  opium  as  a  stimulantf  to  counteract  its  depressing  effects  ! 
Is  it  possible  that  we  shall  find  in  quinine  a  substitute  for  the  lancet?-^ 
Novs  verrons !  It  is  certainly  true  that  Southern  practitioners  use  the 
lancet  less  and  less  as  they  grow  in  knowledge  and  experience.  But 
why  are  patients  ever  bled  ?  Is  it  done  for  the  purpose  of  absolutely 
removing  a  portion  of  the  diseased  mass;  for  blood  is  hat Jluidjleshf 
Or  is  it  done  with  the  view  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  the  nerv- 
ous system,  to  relieve  local  engorgements,  and  re-establish  the  equilbri* 
um  of  the  excitement  and  circulation  ?  These  questions  would  give 
rise  to  many  important  reflections.  But  we  must  defer  their  considera* 
tions  to  some  more  proper  time  and  place. 

Let  us  return  to  Dr.  Boling^  on  remittent  fever,  though  in  truth  we 
could  never  get  fitr  away  from  him,  whilst  discussing  the  virtues  of 
<]uinine.  Dr.  B.  gives  a  most  excellent  description  of  the  disease,  con- 
'*  '      his  observations  to  the  simple  and  pemideus  forms;  excluding 
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firom  Uie  £>niier,  ^'  a  class  of  cases  of  a  very  mild  character/'  wbkfa 
require  but  little  attention  of  the  physician.  Indeed,  we  may  say  they 
are  generally  cured  by  domestic  skill.  His  description  of  the  pemidouM 
or  congestive  form^  so  common  in  the  south,  is  most  graphic,  and  will 
be  readily  recognised  by  all  who  have  seen  the  disease.  We  extract 
the  following  interesting  commentary  on  Dr.  Parrish's  ^*strictures  on  the 
use  of  the  term  congestive.^^     Dr.  Boling  says,  p.  18 : 

**  Notwithstanding  the  Rmall  and  thready  state  of  the  pulse  in  this  variety 
of  pernicious  fever  especially,  the  action  of  the  heart  will  be  foimd  strong,  as 
indicated  by  the  loudness  of  its  sounds  and  the  force  of  its  impulse.  Dr.  Par- 
rish,  in  "  Strictures  on  the  use  of  the  term  Congestive,"  A^c,  in  the  American 
Journal  of  ffie  Medical  Sciences  for  April,  1845,  looks  upon  what  is  generally 
recognised  as  the  state  of  congestion,  as  "  the  consequence  of  diminished  nerv/- 
ous  paioeTy  and  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  state  which  occurs  in  all  ca^^es 
of  sudden  prostration.  He  also  observes — *^  It  is  not  a  pathological  state  pe- 
cnliar  to  this  form  of  fever,  or  necessarily  connected  with  it,  except  as  one  of  the 
phenomena  of  nervous  exhaustion,  or  the  dying  state  when  this  event  happens." 
**  It  occurs  to  a  certain  extent  in  fainting,  in  nervous  shock  after  severe  acci* 
dents  and  operations,  and  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  where  its  exis- 
tence is  not  noted  as  an  element  in  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  use  of  the  term  congestive  in  this  sense^  is  no  more  appropri- 
ate in  the  disease  under  consideration,  than  it  is  to  any  prostrate  condition  of 
the  nervous  system,  induced  from  other  causes.  If  it  oe,  then  we  might  say 
that  every  individual  who  dies  of  any  disease  or  accident,  is  labouring  under 
congestion,  because,  as  the  heart  ceases  its  action  and  the  tissues  lose  their 
tone,  the  blood  becomes  congested,  or,  more  properly.  Fettles  in  the  heart,  large 
vessels,  lung^,  and  other  central  oraans,  leaving  the  capillaries  and  smaller  ves- 
sels by  the  simple  force  of  gravity.  Certainly  there  can  be  but  a  very  remote 
analog  between  a  faintingfit,  or  the  other  conditions  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Parrish, 
in  which  the  languor  of  the  circulation  in  the  extremities  is  accompanied  by  a 
feeble  action  of  3ie  heart,  and  congestive  fever,  in  which,  even  when  the  pulse 
may  be  imperceptible  at  the  wrist,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  loud,  strong  and 
tumultuous.  Prostration  there  certainly  is,  but  whero  ?  In  the  capillary  net- 
work alone  ?  Muscular  prostration  is  rather  apparent  than  real,  as  evinc(E*d  by 
the  force  with  which  the  heart  beats,  and  the  ^t  that  there  is  ^  oftentimes 
suiprising  muscular  strength,  until  within  an  hour  or  two  of  dissolution,  the 
sunerer  l^in^  able  to  jump  out  of  bed  and  walk  about  while  he  is  pulseless.'* 
Can  there  exist  such  muscular  force  with  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power? — 
When  penning  the  above  sentence,  did  any  instances  occur  to  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Parrish  in  which  he  had  observed  it  in  connection  with  fainting,  or  any  of  the 
*  odier  conditions,  to  which  he  has  likened  the  conation  of  consestive  fever  ? 
A  state  certainly  exists  in  this  disease  which  nothing  else  so  wefi  expresses  as 
the  word  congestion.  This  is  probably  secondary,  uid  consequent  upon  some 
modification  of  the  nervous  system.  It  may  be  perverted  innervation,  or  irregu* 
lar  distribtUion  of  nervous  influence,  but  certainly  not  diminished  nervous 
power." 

Dr.  Doling  gives  a  good  description  of  a  modification  of  congestive 
fever,  ^  produced  by  injudicious  treatment,  in  cases  where  there  is  an 
original  tendency  to  assume  a  bad  character,  and  sometimes  indeed  it 
is  to  be  fearedf  where  this  tendency  is  very  great.  It  is  most  frequently 
brought  about  by  drastic  purgatives,"  In  this  the  author  is  fully  sup* 
ported  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Monette,  of  Mississippi,  ^ose  able  paper  on  Con- 
gestixe  Fever  was  published  in  the  8d  and  4th.  numbers  of  the  Ist  vol, 
of  this  joumaL     In  respect  to  treatment^  the  author  says : 

<*In  the  treatment  of  remittent  fever  there  are  but  few  remedies  necessary  or 
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pfoper ;  bat  to  ioBiiie  Buccesa,  proraptiiess  in  their  administration,  and  a  well- 
timed  aoplication,  axe  all  important ;  and  none  abould  be  used  but  sach  as  are 
intended  to,  and  capable  of  tulfilling  some  important  indication.  None  can  be 
administered,  as  in  many  other  diseases,  with  a  mere  negative  effect.  The 
stomach  su^rs  gp^atly,  and  its  powers  must  be  husbanded;  and  there  can  be 
no  remedy  administered,  which,  if  it  fails  to  exert  a  fovorable  influence  over 
Che  diaeaae,  does  not  produce  a  more  or  less  injurious  efibct  on  this  organ.  I 
will  eanmerate  the  most  useful  remedies,  and  the  clreunstances  tinder  which 
they  are  indicated,  not  so  much  perhaps  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  as  in 
the  probable  order  of  their  administration." 

Here  follow  his  remarks  on  blood'leUingy  opium  purgatives^  counter- 
irritants^  stimulants^  calomel^  quininey  the  drinks^  diet^  emetics^  diaphore- 
Hes^  to  which  we  shall  make  but  a  brief  allusion,  as  Dr.  B.  is  himseh 
BO  concise  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  abridge  what  he  had  said ;  our 
present  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  lengthy  extracts.  He  says  that 
Hood-letting  can  hardly  be  considered  a  remedy  of  safe  and  general  ap- 
plication, though  with  proper  discrimination,  its  use  \b  frequently  ben^- 
cud^  and  under  certain  circumstances,  imperiously  demanded,  ^(>rie 
half  of  the  cases  probably,  are  better  treated  without  it — and  when  the 
indications  for  its  use  are  not  decided  ;  when  the  circumstances  are  such 
as  create  or^admit  of  doubts — the  safer  course,  at  least  with  the  inexpe- 
rienced, a  general  rule,  will  he  not  to  hleedJ'^  He  points  out  plainly 
the  cases  which  call  for  the  lancet,  and  the  precautions  necessary  to 
prevent  ill-consequences  where  collapse  is  apprehended ;  amongst  these 
be  recommends  artificial  heat,  sinapisms,  hot  mustard  pediluvia,  and  a 
fiill  dose  of  opium  half  an  hour,  or  three  quarters  before  the  operation, 
in  cases  of  oppression  :  '*  The  object  is  to  procure  as  much  blood,  with 
as  little  shock  to  the  system  as  possible.'*  Cases  of  Comatose  remit* 
tent  require  the  abstraction  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood,  which 
often  has  to  be,  as  it  were,  ^  coaxe-d  away**^ 

In  regard  to  the  general  use  of  the  lancet,  however.  Dr.  B.  says  :— ^ 
^  In  an  earlier  peri<^  of  my  practice,  I  used  it  more  freely  than  at  pre- 
sent I  have  partially  abandoned  it,  not  from  a  conviction  of  its  inutili- 
ty, but  from  the  &ct,  that  a  more  extended  experience  has  enabled  me 
to  supersede  it  with  a  much  less  dangerous  remedy" — (quinine.)  Dr. 
Boling  speaks  rather  disparagingly  of  local'depUium ;  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  this  proceeds  from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
operation  is  performed  in  the  country.  One  of  our  professed  city  cup^ 
pers  will  extract  fromfifieen  to  thiHy  ounces  of  Uood  with  his  glasses, 
folly  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  by  Dr.  B's.  method  of  **  coaxing*^  it  from 
the  arm,  and  we  doubt  not  with  better  efiect.  We  place  a  hich  esti- 
mate upon  efficient  local  depletion,  in  congestive  fever ;  especially  when 
the  brain  is  the  chief  suffering  organ. 

Dr.  Boling  speaks  highly  of  opium  and  morphine,  judiciously  ad« 
ministered.     He  says : 

*'  In  that  form  of  pernicious  remittent,  denominated  congestive,  it  is  perhaps 
more  useful  than  in  any  other.  In  none  is  it  more  required,  on  account  of  tne 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  while  the  bowels,  in  a  lar^  majority  of  cases,  require 
its  restraining  influence.  In  combination  with  qumine,  it  sustains  the  force 
uad  v<4ome  ot  the  pulse  and  the  system,  against  the  depressing  eflbct  of  the 
latter  remedy,  during  the  time  of  its  use,  in  breaking  up  the  perioOeity  of  the 
-^ — isf.    The  Bplid  opium  is  here  preferable  to  the  moiphine. 
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The  author  is  exceedingly  cautious,  and  in  the  main,  we  think  judi- 
cious, in  his  recommendation  of  purgaHves,  As  respects  the  state  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  in  remittent  fever  at  the  South,  the  following  re- 
marks are  very  appropriate : 

"  Although  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  gastro-enteritiB  is  the  caose  of  the 
disease,  or  rather  that  the  fever  is  a  mere  gastro-enteritis,  it  is  nevertheless 
present  in  all,  or  nearly  all ;  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  is  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  most  prominent  and  distressing  symptoms.  The  disposition  to 
inflammation  of  the  intestinal  canal,  where  it  perpaps  may  not  at  first  exist,  and 
the  slight  causes  necessary  to  increase  it  to  a  dangerous  extent,  where  it  may 
have  bien  at  first  butslipht,  render  the  utmost  caution  necessarj'  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  pnr^tives.  It  is  an  erroneous  impression  among  physicians  who 
have  not  practised  in  the  south,  that  more  powerful  active  pur^tives  are  requi- 
site here;  and  one  productive  of  much  mischief,  as  causuig  the  northern 
practitioner  settling  m  the  south  to  double  the  size  of  his  purgative  dose»  when 
Its  reduction  one-half  would  probably  be  efficient,  and  certainly  more  safe.  On 
the  contrary,  the  bowels  are  extremely  susceptible  to  tiie  action  of  purgatives, 
which,  without  great  caution,  are  apt  to  produce  much  irritation  and  hyperca- 
tharsis."  • 

He  expresses  a  partiality  for  galijie  cathartics,  particularly  epsom 
salts,  in  the  small  doses  of  1^  of  2  drachms.  We  know  some  very 
excellent  practitioners  who  concur  with  him  in  this  ;  though  we  believe 
that  saline  cathartics  are  generally  condemned  in  the  south.  Dr.  B. 
says,  he  was  himself  '^  exceedhagly  disappointed"  in  his  earlier  attempts 
with  epsom  salts,  on  account  of  the  hypercatharsis  it  produced,  a<id  "for  a 
while,  abandoned  it  altogether;"  but  observing  the  same  tendency  from 
other  cathartics,  "  when  prescribed  in  their  recognized  doses,"  he  re- 
sumed its  use,  and  with  the  ifiost  satis&ctory  residts. 

We  think  that  southern  practitioners,  especudly  the  younig  ones^  require 
to  be  seriously  cautioned,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  emetics  and  cathartka 
in  our  summer  and  autumnal  fevers.  They  come  from  the  schools  and 
books  imbued  with  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  their  efficiency  in  removing 
crude  ingesta,  reducing  febrile  excitement,  and  correcting  disordered 
secretions,  and  it  generally  requires  several  years'  experience,  (not 
without  the  perpetration  of  more  or  less  mischief)  to  convince  them  of 
their  error.  The  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  above  stated  by  Dr. 
Boling,  should  be  duly  considered.  But  we  do  not  think  he  has  been 
sufficiently  explicit  in  pointing  out  the  prober  time  for  giving  cathartics ; 
this  is  unquestionably  after  the  exacerbation  has  reached  its  acmeandihe 
paroxysm  it  on  the  decline.  Then  an  efibrt  is  nutde  to  bring  about  a 
eritis,  and  we  must  aid  nature  in  the  best  we  can.  Then  less  medicine 
is  requisite,  and  it  will  produce  its  happiest  effects. 

He  offers  nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice  in  regard  to  coimier- 
irritants  and  stimulants.  He  quaintly  remarks,  that  "  when  that  stage 
of  the  disease  arrives,  in  which  stimulants  are  prescribed,  and  relied  on 
as  the  principal  means  of  cure,  the  patient's  condition  is  desperate  indeed ; 
and  the  writing  a  prescription  for  an  ammonia  julep,  or  any  stimulating 
compound,  is  about  equivalent  to  signing  his  death  warrant." 

The  author's  remarks  upon  ccdomel  are  very  inte^resting,  and  are 
worthy  of  serious  attention.  He  does  not  class  it  amongst  pttrgatitest 
nor  does  he  esteem  it  for  its  purgaHce  ejfects.  Its  chief  virtue  contitta 
in  its  favorable  action  on  the  secreting  organs,  keeping  them  in  operft* 
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iron  and  correcting  ihAir  derangemeBts.  He  uses  mercuruds  verj  mo- 
derately  and  in  smaH  doses,  giving  them  in  such  a  manner  as  would  he 
caiculaled  to  display  their  constitutional  effects,  evinced  by  ptyalismy 
though  he  does  not  deem  this  essentialj  or  even  desirable*  He  has  seen' 
BO  good  efieets,  but  mueh  hamif  from  Large  doses. 

This  valuab^  remedy  has  been  so  horriblj  abused  in  the  south,  that 
we  are  much  pleased  to  see  our  best  writers,  of  late,  pointing  out  its 
true  virtttes,  and  the  proper  method  of  administering  it. 

Quinine, — We  have  already  made  such  extensive  general  remarks,  in 
regard  to  the  power  of  this  remedy,  in  the  beginning  of  this  notice,  that 
we  feel  inclined  to  say  no  more  about  it  at  present ;  yet  we  cannot,  in 
justice  to  Dr.  Boling,  omit  alluding  again  to  his  views,  and  to  his  method 
of  using  it  in  remittent  fever.  It  constitutes  his  main  reliance ;  all 
other  remedies  being  merely  resorted  to  as  assistants.  He  devotes  ten 
pages  of  his  essay  to  the  consideration  of  this  article,  in  which  he 
reviews  the  various  opinions  that  have  been  entertained  in  regard  to  it; 
makes  numerous  quotations  from  standard  authors,  and  gives  us  the 
results  of  his  own  experience,  in  a  concise  but  lucid  manner.  We  are 
omipelled  to  be  brie^  and  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  pretty  closely 
to  Dr.  Boling's  observations.     He  says  * 

"  Many  seem  to  think,  were  we  depnved  of  purgatives,  tlie  lancet  and  other 
depletive  remedies,  that  quinine  would  be  totally  inadmissible  in  the  treatment 
of  remittent  fever,  as  a  previous  coarse  of  these  is  absolutely  necessary,  in 
tiieir  opinion,  to  prepare  tne  system  for  its  use.  The  impression  is  an  erroue* 
oua  one,  for  although  the  use  of  other  remedies  will  be  found  materially  to  ad* 
vance  the  cure,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  action  of  quinine  which  ab«^ 
lately  requires  a  course  preparatory  to  its  administration.  True,  it  may  not  be 
capable  of  effecting  as  mucri  alone  as  with  the  assistance  of  other  remediesj 
but  in  this  it  is  not  singular.  If  in  tiie  case  of  uncomplicated  remittent  fever, 
a  preparatory  treatment  has  been  considered  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sue* 
cessful  administration  of  quinine,  the  occurrence  of  local  inflammation  in  com- 
bination with  the  fever,  has  been  considered  sufficient  grounds  for  its  total  es» 
elusion.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  so  much  calls  for  its  prompt  and  decided  ad* 
ministration  as  this  complication. 

*'  Settinff  aside  the  vast  advantages  to  be  derived  from  quinine,  from  its  power 
of  controlling  the  periodicity  of  diseased  action,  its  prompt,  decided  and  une- 
quivocal influence,  as  a  sedative,  over  the  heart  and  arteries,  renders  it  pecu* 
liarly  applicable  to  all  those  cases  of  remittent  fever  accompanied  by  increase 
in  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  action.  It  is  itself,  when  efficiently 
administered,  the  very  best  remedy  for  bringing  about  that  absence  of  jpfeat 
febrile  excitement,  which  was  considered  requisite  for  its  successful  administrs/' 
tion  as  an  anti-periodic.  Undoubtedly,  there  will  scarcely  occur  a  case  in 
which  the  assistance  of  other  remedies  may  not  advantaoeously  be  brought  to 
bear.  In  violently  inflammatory  cases,  where  the  pulse  is  full  and  firm,  hlood* 
letting  may  and  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  it ;  not  as  a  preparativei 
but  as  an  adjuvant,  acting  with  and  for  tiie  fulfilment  of  the  same  inaicatioa. 
In  other  diseases,  and  with  other  remedies,  the  same  course  is  frequently  pur- 
sued, of  bringing  several  to  bear  for  the  production  of  the  same  efiect.  Many 
treat  pneumonia  principally  with  tartar  emetic,  but  preceding  or  accompanying 
its  administration  with  blood-letting,  is  no  admission  that  the  former  is  an  im* 
proper  remedy  witliout  the  latter,  or  that  a  preparative  course  is  necessary  for  iCN 
administration." 

He  says,  that  a  proper  evacuation  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  an  import- 
ant step  in  this  as  in  all  acute  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases.    It 
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give»  a  fairer  scope  to  the  operation  of  qoiniiie,  as  it  does  to  ( 
mercury,  and  all  other  important  remedies ;  but  he  thinks  that  **  groat 
mischief  has  been  and  still  is  the  consequence  of  the  impression,  that  a 
preparatory  treatment«~a  reduction  of  the  force  and  violence  of  the 
disease — is  necessary  for  the  administration  of  quinine."  In  dangerous 
cases,  not  a  moment  of  time  is  to  be  lost ;  pour  in  the  quinine,  and  use 
ibejuoantia  as  occasion  may  require.     His  usual  method  is  as  follows ; 

"  Whatever  the  type  or  character  of  the  fever,  wherever  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  danger,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  bringing  the  system  decidedly  un- 
der its  influence.  Where  the  remission  is  well-marked  and  of  some  continn- 
ance,  "  I  generally  prefer  this  period  for  its  commencement,  probably  now  from 
habit,  more  than  anythin^r  else.  Where  the  remissions  are  short,  or  when  the 
case  is  urgent,  and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  a  fatal  termination  in  the  next 
exacerbation,  or  where  the  disease  is  of  so  violent  a  character  as  to  justify  fears 
of  the  occurrence  of  any  serious  organic  lesion,  or  a  considerable  aggravation 
of  any  that  may  already  exist,  it  seems  to  me  preferable  to  conmience  with  it 
immediately,  and  this  I  generally  do,  without  regard  to  the  stage  of  the  par^ 
oxysm."  The  fact,  that  the  exacerbations  frequently  anticipate  or  come  on  at 
irregular  and  unexpected  j^riods,  and  that,  too,  most  frequently  in  cases  of  snch 
violence,  as  to  require  decided  and  ^mpt  measures  for  their  snccessfol  man* 
aeement,  is  another  reason  for  the  immediate  administration  of  tbe«quinine. — 
7^0  portions  of  from  eiffht  to  sixteen  grains  each,  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms,  given  within  a  couple  of  hours  of  each  other,  will  most  generally 
bring  the  patient  under  its  influence  two  or  three  hours  after  the  administration 
of  the  second  portion.  Where  the  case  is  of  a  very  violent  character,  and  but 
a  short  period  is  allowed  the  physician  to  act,  before  the  time  of  the  expected 
exacerbation,  the  whole  of  tne  above  amount  may  be  given  at  one  tlme.-» 
Where  even  the  phjsician  arrives  during  the  height  of  the  exacerbation,  when 
the  case  is  one  of'^^reat  severity,  the  remedy  should  be  immediatel]^  adminis- 
tered in  full  and  decided  doses,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  mischief  during 
the  existing  exacerbation,  by  at  once  bringing  the  arterial  system  under  its  se- 
dative action. 

"  The  system  once  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  medicine,  about  eig^t 
jirains  every  third  or  fourth  hour  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  effect  all  the  good 
it  is  capable  of.  Larger  doses,  inde^,  may  be  given  with  safety,  but  they  are 
laiely  necestary,  and  frequently  add  much  to  the  present  discomfort  of  the  pa- 
tient. Where  any  decided  inflammatory  complication  exists,  the  remedy  should 
he  continued  until  this  is  completely  subdued,  as  its  too  early  withdrawal,  under 
such'  circumstances,  rarely  fails  to  be  followed  by  renewed  excitement  of  the 
arterial  system,  and  an  increase  in  the  local  inflammation.  Where,  however, 
the  case  is  one  of  simple  remittent,  of  quotidian  or  tertian  type,  the  remedy 
need  be  continued  but  a  short  time  after  it  has  controlled  one  exaceri)ation. — 
Where  the  type  is  that  of  a  douUe  tertian,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  before  its 
withdrawal,  that  two  successive  exacerbations  should  be  controUed, — for  the 
mere  suspension  of  one  set  of  exacerbations  does  not  secure  the  patient  against 
a  continuance  of  the  other.  Under  any  circumstances,  however,  when  the 
patient  is  once  strongly  under  its  influence,  it  should  be  gradudUy  withdrawn, 
as  its  sudden  suspension  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  that  state  of  reaction  which  so 
frequently  follows  temporary  depressions  of  the  circulation  from  other  causes." 

In  cases  where  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  eo  great,  that  the 
remedy  cannot  be  retained,  he  gives  it  by  enema  combing  with  opium, 
if  the  bowels  are  also  irritable.  He  repeats  the  assertion,  that  the 
mpression  is  erroneous^  that  quinine  should  alone  be  given  during  the 
remission  of  fever,  *'  and  that  mischief  must  certainly  be  the  result  of  its 
administration  during  the  exacerbation.''    He  admits  that  its  action  is 
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more  favourable  during  the  remissions,  and  less  of  the  remedy  will  be 
required,  but  its  virtues  are  not  confined  to  this  stage,  and  often  no  time 
is  to  be  lost 

So  much  for  the  sulphate  of  quiniTie^  for  Dn  Boling  does  not  speak 

of  the  FerrO'Cffonate  which  has  attracted  some  attention  lately,  nor  of 

'  any  other  preparation  or  mode  of  administration.     We  fear  we  have 

given  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  Dr.  Boling's  views,  but  hope  it  will 

serve  at  least  to  direct  attention  to  his  paper. 

Of  the  othei'  remedies  mentioned  l^  Dr.  Boling,  it  is  onljr  necessary 
to  say  a  word.  He  condemns  emetics  almost  in  ioto,  and  we  think  cor* 
rectiy.  We  have  often  witnessed  that  distressing  sense  of  fulness  in 
the  stomach  accompanied  by  nausea,  which  causes  the  patient  to  beg  for 
on  emetiCf  but  have  seldom  seen  it  afford  relief— -oflen  great  mbchief. 

Of  Diaphoretics^  he  says  :•— 

**  If  we  confine  the  word  diaphoretic,  in  speaking  of  this  disease,  to  those 
affents  that  really  prove  sach  in  it,  then  are  they  applicable  to  its  treatment-** 
Blood-letting,  quinine,  opium,  cold  ablutions  and  calomel,  all,  when  properly  ap- 
plied and  acting  favorably,  prove  more  or  less  sudorific ;  but  in  that  large  class 
of  remedies  generally  denominated  diaphoretics  and  sudorifics,  there  are  few 
that  can  be  said  to  have  such  an  efl^ct  m  the  fever  in  question." 

Post-mortem  appearances, — Dr.  Boling  concludes  his  paper  with  some 
remarks  upon  these,  but  confesses  that  his  opportunities  for  investigating 
them  have  not  been  numerous.  He  found  nothing  characteristic,  or 
peculiar  in  the  condition  of  the  hsartj  lungs,  kidneys,  or  bladder.  He 
generally  fi>und  traces  of  inflammation  in  the  stomach  and  intesHnes,^^ 
The  spleen  he  found  generaUy  enlarged,  dark,  and  somewhat  softened. 
In  regard  to  the  liver,  to  which  his  attention  had  been  so  much  directed 
by  aD  writers  on  remittent  fever,  especially  in  Southern  latitudes,  he  > 
says  that  to  his  surprise  he  never  found  tceU'marked  fulness  or  tenderness 
of  the  right  hypochondriac  region  during  life,  nor  any  other  evidence  of 
imection  of  the  liver,  more  than  that  functional  derangement  partaken 
by  it  in  common  with  every  other  organ  during  the  state  of  febrile  ex- 
citement ;  and  which,  he  ventures  to  say  will  be  as  palpable  and  well- 
marked  in  the  kidneys  as  in  the  liver.  After  death,  be  seldom  found 
any  alteration  in  it — ^  indeed,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the 
oi^an,  so  &r  as  I  (he)  am  capable  of  judging,  was  entirely  healthy," 
When  otherwise,  a  hluish^slate  colour  of  the  concave  surfiice,  was 
(he  most  that  he  could  discover.  We  regret  that  Dr.  Boling  does  not 
say  any  thing  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  biliary  secretion  after 
death.  Our  own  observations  at  the  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital 
have  led  us.  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between 
the  amount  of  bile  to  be  seen,  not  only  in  the  intestinal  canal,  but  in 
the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  ducts,  in  remittent  and  yellow  fever — 
being  vastly  greater  in  the  former.  If  this  is  uniformly  the  case,  it  is 
certainly  worthy  of  notice.  We  cannot  but  think  that  Pathologists  in 
their  post-mortem  researches,  devote  too  much  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  soUds,  and  not  enough  to  the  ^/Suicis,— the  blood  and  secretions.— 
What  have  they  accomplished  by  all  their  arduous  labours  in  the  dead- 
house  ?  They  show  us  but  ^efstal  ravages  of  diseases^throwing  but 
little  light  upon  the  mysterious  processes  by  which  they  are  produced; 
and  scarcely  any  on  the  powers  of  the  remedial  agents  on  which  we 
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must  relj  for  their  prevention.  It  is  like  looking  upon  (he  ruins  of  some 
magnificent  temple  prostrate  in  the  dust,  without  being  able  to  discorer 
hofw  it  was  brought  low^  or  how  to  guard  others  against  a  similar  fate, — 
We  are  at  this  day  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  pneunumioy  and 
consumption,  and  perhaps  fevers,  than  our  ancestors  were ;  jet  these 
diseases  continue  to  swell  our  bills  of  mortality  to  a  dreadfiil  extent,  aild 
we  must  admit  that  much  yet  remains  unknown  in  regard  to  them.  We 
are  not  so  Utopian  as  to  suppose  that  all  diseases  may  be  prevented  or 
cured ;  yet  we  do  not  know  how  much  can  be  accomplished.  But  let 
us  keep  in  the  rigM  track,  and  that  certainly  consists  in  a  close  and  cor- 
red  observation  of  symptoms,  and  the  effects  of  remedies.  Here  we 
miay  well  take  pattern  after  some  of  our  illustrious  ancestors. 

We  have  made  a  rather  extended  notice  of  Dr.  Boling's  essay,  but 
not  farther  than  its  merits  entitle  it ;  nor  have  wo  given  such  an  analy- 
sis as  will  answer  in  the  place  of  the  original.  We  hope  it  will  be 
generally  read. 

E.   D.  F. 


VL — A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Teeth,  Including  a 
description  of  their  structure  and  modes  of  treatment ;  together  with 
the  usual  mode  af  Inserting  Artificial  Teeth.  By  Robert  ARTHVR9 
D.D.S.,  etc.,  etc.,  p.  187.     Piladelphia  ;  Lindsay  &  Blackiston,  1646. 

Within  a  comparatively  short  period,  dentistry  has  risen  from  a  me- 
chanic art  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  and  is  numbering  among  its 
followers  so  many  educated  and  enlightened  minds,  that  hardly  a  year 
elapses  without  our  being  supplied  with  one  or  more  interesting  volumes 
m  relation  to  it :  and  this  too  ip  addition  to  a  regular  quarterly  journal 
of  most  respectable  pretensions,  and  a  monthly  "Intelligencer"  having 
a  London  editor  We  shall  surely  soon  learn  every  thing  that  may  be  de- 
sired respecting  the  teeth,  except  perhaps  that  great  desideratum  of 
rendering  them  impregnable  to  the  tooth  of  Time,  In  our  last  number 
we  noticed  an  American  edition  of  Fox's  celebrated  work  on  the  Teeth, 
and  now  we  have  Dr.  Arthur's  brochure,  which  is  an  excellent  thing  in 
its  line.  It  is  written  in  a  plain  intelligible  style,  illustrated  with 
wood-cuts,  aud  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  as  well  for 
the  popular  reader,  as  the  student  of  dentistry.  Indeed,  we  think  it 
were  well  for  such  a  manual  as  this  to  be  among  the  hand-books  of 
every  family.  They  might  learn  from  it  hoic  to  take  care  of  Itheir  teeth 
and  the  importance  of  doing  so,  and  thus  save  themselves  much  sufier- 
ing  and  expense. 

The  following  excellent  general  directions  for  the  preservation  of  the 
teeth,  may  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

><].  Relieve,  as  quickly  as  possible,  excessive  inflammation  of  the  vaonAt  at 
thi^  time  when  the  infant  teeth  are  coming  through  the  gums. 
.  2.  Attend,  carefuUy,  to  the  health  of  the  chiloT 

3.  Keep  the  temporary  teeth  clean,  by  wa«hmg  the  mouth  of  the  infant  se- 
veral times  a  day,  and  passing  between  the  teeth  some  material,  such  as  floss 
silk,  to  cleanse  the  lateral  sumces. 
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4.  lodttce  the  child  to  form,  at  an  early  a^e,  the  habit  of  using  a  suitable 
brueh. 

5.  Do  not  allow  the  first  teeth  to  be  extracted,  except  when  they  prevent  those 
of  the  second  set  from  taking  a  regular  position  in  the  jaws. 

-6.  When  tlie  second  teeth  are  succeeding  those  of  tiie  first  set,  pay  especial 
attention  to  cleanliness  of  the  mouth,  and  take  the  necessary  precautions  to 
ptevent  irregularities. 

7.  If  the  second  teeth  should  be  irreffularly  situated,  lose  no  time  in  having 
the  irregularity  corrected ;  but  never  afiow  sound  teeth  to  be  filed  for  this,  or 
any  other  nurpose. 

8.  Avoid  those  causes  which  may  afi&ct  the  health  of  the  digestive  organs. 

9.  Be  very  cautious  in  taking  medicines,  wiiich,  by  contact  with  the  teeth, 
can  injnre  toem. 

10.  Make  Hse  of  no  tooth-washes,  powders,  or  pastes,  unless  yon  are  aware 
of  what  they  are  composed,  and  then  let  them  be  of  the  most  simple  materials. 

1 1.  From  the  fiist  appearance  of  the  second  teeth,  use  every  means  to  keep 
them  always  clean :  by  using  a  suitable  brush,  night  and  morning ;  by  passing 
between  them,  every  day,  some  material  which  will  effectually  cleanse  their 
lateral  surfaces ;  and  by  always  washing  the  mouth,  thorouffhly,  after  eatinff. 

These  directions,  it  will  be  seen,  are  verysimple,and  yet,  if  they  were  rigidly 
put  into  practice,  few  persons  would  loose  their  teeth  at  an  early  age." 

£•  D*  r» 


Vn. — Proceedings  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Slate  of  Tennessee ; 
at  the  Seventeenth  Armual  Meeting ;  held  at  Nashville^  May^  1846. 

Our  thanks  are  due  the  secretary  (we  presume)  fur  this  little  pamph- 
let. We  regret  very  much  to  see  the  physicians  throughout  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  display  so  little  interest  as  they  do  in  their  State  Medical 
Society*  We  are  well  aware  that  it  was  at  their  solicitation,  this  so- 
ciety was  first  chartered  by  the  legii^lature  ;  and  it  was  hoped  it  would 
exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  profession ;  but  it  appears  that  its 
annual  sessions  are  only  attended  by  the  physicians  of  Nashville,  and 
some  of  the  adjacent  counties,  who  deserve  much  praise  for  their  per- 
severing efforts  in  the  cause.  It  must  appear  a  little  singular  that  a 
State  which  has  with  such  difficuhy,  for  seventeen  years,  maintained 
a  single  medical  society^*  should  at  this  time  aspire  to  the  cstablish- 
nent  of  two  medical  colleges  at  once,  and  at  the  same  place.  We  sin« 
cerely  hope  that  these  colleges  will  succeed  in  infusing  greater  spirit 
and  energy  into  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  than  the  State  Medical  So* 
ciety,  with  the  united  and  untiring  efforts  of  the  able  physicians  of 
Nashville  and  vicinity,  have  been  able  to  do.  We  heartily  wish  sue 
eess  to  them  all — such  success  as  will  do  honor  to  the  profession. 

Wa  return  thanks  for  Dr.  Ford's  interesting  essay  on  Gastrotomy^ 
whiclv  will  be  found  amongst  our  original  communications  in  the  present 
number.  We  should  be  much  pleased  to  receive  for  publication  Dr. 
Manlove's  case  of  simulated  Hydrophobia,  Dr.  Overton's  '' welhauthen- 


*  We  mean,  for  the  whole  State. 
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ticated  case  of  Hydrophobia^  wMeh  was  cured  ^hy  the  admmislraium  of  a 
strong  decoction  of  the  root  of  the  Phytolacca  Decandra^^  and  Dr. 
Robertson's  case  of  the  same  disease,  ^  which  was  cured  by  the  admin- 
istralion  of  Tincture  of  Cariharides  to  strangury" — all  of  which  were 
reported  verbally  to  the  society.  WdUauthenticaled  facts  of  this  kind 
in  relation  to  so  &tal  a  disease  as  Hydrophobia^  should,  by  all  means, 
be  published  to  the  world.  We  are  aware  that  the  Phytolacca  Decan- 
dra,  (Poke  weed,)  commands  considerable  popular  reputation  as  a  reme* 
dy  in  Hydrophobia,  and  we  have  seen  it  given  ourselves  ;  but  without 
any  good  efiect. 

It  seems  that  the  society  found  some  difficulty  in  determmmg  the  com* 
parative  merits  oi  four  essays  on  Scrofula^  which  had  been  ofi^red  for 
the  Prize  announced  at  its  last  meeting.  It  was  finally  awarded  to  Dr. 
W.  L.  I^utton,  of  Georgetown,  Ky.  No  prize  essay  is  announced  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

We  repeat  our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  this  society.  It  deserves 
high  praise  for  its  indefatigable  efforts  to  cultivate  medical  science,  and 
to  elevate  the  profession  throughout  the  State,  which,  if  properly  sec- 
onded, lifould  doubtless  be  followed  by  the  happiest  results. 

E.  D.  F. 


VIIL— ^  Dictionary  of  Medical  Sciences,  Containing  a  concise  ac- 
count of  the  various  subjects  and  terms  ;  with  the  French  and  other 
synonymes  ;  notices  of  climate,  and  of  celebrated  mineral  waters ; 
fbrmulsB  for  various  officinal  and  empirical  preparations,  etc.  By 
RoBLEY  DuNOLisoN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  etc., 
in  Jefferson  Medioal  College,  Philadelphia;  sixth  edition,  revised 
and  greatly  enlarged.  Philadelphia ;  Lea  dc  Blanchard  ;  1846  ;  one 
volume,  pp.  808. 

The  learned  author  of  this  work  must  surely  have  realized  his  most 
sanguine  expectations  in  the  general  approbation  and  success  that  have 
attended  it.  This  is  the  sixth  edition  that  has  been  published;  and 
every  one  has  been  marked  by  decided  improvement.  **  Nearly  two 
thousand  five  hundred  sohjects,  and  terms  not  contained  in  the  last," 
are  added  to  this  edition ;  and  we  think  that  ^  the  author^s  anxious  wish 
to  render  the  work  a  satisfactory  and  desirable — if  not  indispensable — 
Lexicon,  in  which  the  student  may  search  without  disappointment  for 
every  term  that  has  been  legitimated  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  sci- 
ence," has  been  fully  accomplished.  Such  a  work  is  much  needed  by 
all  medical  students,  and  young  physicians,  and  will  doubtless  continue 
Ml  extensive  demand.  It  is  a  lasting  monument  of  the  industry  and  literary 
attainments  of  the  worthy  author,  who  has  long  occupied  the  highest 
rank  among  the  medical  teachers  of  America. 

E.  D.  F. 
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I. — Report  on  the  Progress  of  Human  Anatomy  atid  Physiology,  in  the 
years  1844-5.  By  Jahbs  Paget,  Lecturer  on  General  and  Morbid 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Warden  of  the  Collegiate  Establish- 
ment, at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

The  following  Report  concerns  the  history  of  physiology  during  a  longer 
period  than  either  of  the  two  former  Reports,  and  contains  notices  of  the  works 
published  between  the  Istof  October,  1844,  and  the  31st  of  December,  1846. — 
Its  general  plan  is  similar  to  that  of  those  already  published,  except  in  that, 
for  brevity's  sake  and  for  convenience  of  reference,  there  are  appended  to  each 
chief  section  the  titles  of  such  essays  relating  to  the  subject  therein  treated  of 
as,  for  various  reasons,  could  not  or  needed  not  to  receive  any  further  notice.— 
For  this,  as  for  all  the  former  Reports,  the  original  essays  have  been  read  in 
nearly  every  instance ;  and  whenever  reference  is  made  in  the  foot-notes  to 
more  than  one  publication  as  containing  the  facts  to  which  any  part  of  the 
Report  relates,  ttie  first  of  the  books  so  referred  to  is  that  from  which  the  ac« 
count  given  in  the  text  was  derived. 

CHEMICAL  C0HF06ITI0N  OF   THE   BODY. 

Elementary  constiiuents.  Another  fact  in  evidence  that  copper  iflky  occa- 
sionally exist,  independent  of  poisoning,  in  the  body,  is  furnished  by  Bertozzi,* 
who  has  detected  it  in  fourteen  biliary  calculi  of  various  kinds.  Tne  more  yel* 
low  biliary  colouring  matter  they  contained  the  more  abundant  was  the  copper : 
white  biliary  calculi  contained  no  trace  of  it  In  bile  he  never  could  detect  it. 
But,  though  these  may  be  iSicts,  yet  the  question,  whether  either  copper  or 
lead  ever  exists  in  the  healthy  body,  must  still  be  held  open  :  in  the  last  year 
MM.  Devergie,  Barse,  f  and  others  have  again  asserted  that  they  do  thus  exist, 
and  MM.  Flandin  and  Danger  |  have  as  positively  again  denied  it. 

Proteine  compounds : — AUnimeny  <f«c.  M.  Wurtz }  has  rendered  a  further  ac- 
count of  his  mode  of  preparing  albumen,  in  a  state  of  purity,  yet  soluble  with- 
out the  addition  of  alkaii  or  any  other  of  the  substances  mtherto  supposed 
necessary  to  its  solution. 

Dr.  Ludwig  ||  has  extracted  from  the  materials  hitherto  vaguely  named  Ex- 
tractive matiers  of  the  blood  a  principle  which  is  isomeric  with  the  binoxyde 

*  Oeslerr.  Med.  Wochenschr.  Sept.  6, 1846.     t  Comples  Rendus,  28  Oct.  1844. 
tComptesj  Rendus,  90  Sept.  18i4.  9  Annales  de  Chimie  et  dc  Physique,  Nov.  1844. 
I'  Annalcn  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  Oct.  1846. 
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of  proteine  of  Mulder.  The  extractive  is  obtained  by  the  pressing  of  defibri- 
nated  and  coagulated  blood,  the  neutralizinff  of  the  fluia  pressed  out,  and 
again  coagulating  it,  and  filtering.  To  this  mtered  fluid,  now  free  from  albu- 
men, alcohol  is  cuided»  and  die  precipitate  thus  obtained,  being  washed  with 
water,  yields  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  a  very  small  quantity 
of  substance  Tike  binoxyde  of  proteine.  Boiling  alcohol  removes  fatty  matters 
from  it,  and  ether  a  crystalhzing  fat.  The  body  thus  purified,  both  in  its 
general  characters  and  in  the  results  of  its  chemical  analysis,  resembles  in  all 
essential  respects  the  binoxyde  of  proteine.  It  exists  in  the  serum— not  in  the 
blood-corpusclese— and,  next  to  the  saline  constituents,  forms  the  chief  part 
of  the  extractive  matters  of  the  blood  of  man,  and  of  tlie  dog,  ox,  sheep,  and  pig. 

But  what  binoxyde  of  proteine  msiy  be  is  a  question ;  for  doubts  are  now 
cast  by  Liebig  f  on  the  accuracy  of  Mulder's  researches  from  which  he  deduced 
the  existence  of  proteine  itself.  Liebig  finds  that  the  supposed  binoxyde 
[tritoxyde  7]  of  proteine  obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to  be  solution  of  fibnne 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (the  albuminose  of  M.  Bouchardat,)  contains  really 
all  the  sulphur  which  was  pre^sent  in  the  fibrine.  And  he  finds  that,  when, 
as  in  the  process  proposed  by  Mulder,  fibrine,  albumen,  or  ca.scine  is  dissolved 
in  potass  ley,  and  the  solution  is  neutralized  by  acetic -acid,  this  solution  con- 
tains no  Bulphuret  of  potassium  or  other  sulphur  compound ;  but  that,  if  the 
precipitate  formed  when  the  acetic  acid  is  added  (and  wliich  is  the  su))i)06ed  pro- 
teine) be  dissolved  in  potese,  sulphur  may  be  detected  in  it  by  adding  sugaix  of  . 
lead  to  the  solution.  This  precipitate,  therefore,  Liebig  holds,  is  not  proteine  ; 
neither  does  he  find  the  corresponding  precipitate  obtained  from  peas  to  be 
free  from  sulphur ;  nor,  finally,  has  he  "  yet  succeeded  in  producing  a  nonsul- 
j^nretted  substance  possessing  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  so-styled 
proteine." 

Dr.  Buchanan  J  has  found  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  liquid  of  hydrocele 
may  be  coagulated  in  five  or  more  minutes  into  a  transparent  tremulous  jelly- 
like  substance,  by  adding  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  the  washed  clot  of  blood. — 
The  same  coagulating  property  is  possessed  in  a  less  degree  by  several  other 
animal  substances ;  e.  g.  tne  buf!y  coat  of  blood  in  minute  rhreds,  or  even  when 
dried  and  pulverized ;  the  transparent  coagulura  on  a  blistered  surface ;  and, 
fn  various  much  less  degrees,  by  muscle,  skin,  cellular  membrane,  spinal 
marrow,  mucus,  and  pus.  He  thinks  that  the  coagulant  power  is  chiefly 
seated  in  the  colourless  blood-corpuscles,  which  exist,  together  with  the  inso- 
luble parts  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  some  fibrine,  in  tlie  washed  clot ;  and 
with  fiorine  in  the  bufTy  coat;  and  in  the  coagulum  from  blisters.  To  tliese 
also  he  ascribes,  I  think,  the  usual  coagulation  of  the  blood ;  the  colourless 
corpuscli^  inducing  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrine  dissolved  in  the  liquor  san- 
guinis, and  thus  leaving  its  other  constituents  as  serum,  which  is  only  defibnr 
no^  liquor  sanguinis. 

Fibrine.  Dr.  PoUi  {  has  confirmed  the  fact,  thkt  when  fibrine  begins  to  nu- 
trify  in  water,  albumen  is  among  tlie  substances  formed  from  it.  lie  has  also 
found  that  if  serum  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  water, 
and  then  boiled,  the  milky  fluid  which  remains,  and  which  contains,  accord- 
ing to  Boudet,  albumen  combined  with  soda,  is  spontaneously  coagulable.  If 
left  to  itself  for  a  few  days  it  forms  an  opaque-wliite  soil  clot,  from  which  a 
limpid  watery  fluid  separates,  in  which  the  clot  sinks.    But  the  spontaneous 

t  Lancet,  Feb.  20, 1845. 

X  Medical  Gazette,  Aug.  8, 1845.  Dr.  Buchanan  argues  as  ff  it  were  proved  that 
the  fluid  of  hydrocele  contains  fibrine,  and  that  it  is  fibrinous  coagulation  by  which 
it  becomes  jelly-like  when  the  portions  of  clot  or  other  substances  mentioned  are  ad- 
ded, b  may  be  so,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it ;  and  be  is  not  right,  I  think,  in  saying 
that  hydrocele  fluid  is  commonljr  regarded  as  analogous  tA  liquor  sanguinis.  The 
same  coagulability  may  be  seen  in  other  dropsiral  fluids,  e.  g.  when  blood  is  let  into 
them  sfler  death.  §  Annali  Univ.  di  MedTcina,  Feb.  1845. 
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Goa^lation  is  the  only  circumstance  in  which  it  imitates  fibrine,  for  the  clot 
10  not  filamentous. 

The  rest  of  this  |)aper  is  occupied  with  the  changes  induced  in  the  fibrine  of 
Uood  by  inflammation,  especially  its  diminished  tendency  to  coagulation,  and 
its  rare&ction.  Several  cases  of  late  coagulation  are  given,  similar  to  that 
mentioned  in  the  last  Report,*  but  less  remarkable  than  it.  They  confirm  his 
belief  that  no  blood  is  really  in(5oa^able  or  remains  liquid  out  of  the  body 
tfll  it  decomposes :  and  that  when  blood  has  seemed  not  coagulable,  as  in 
typhus  and  scurvy,  its  coagulation  has  been  overlooked,  or  it  has  not  been 
KBpt  long  enough  for  an  unusually  pIow  coagulation  to  take  place.  He  con- 
BMiers  that  the  most  essential  condition  of  this  slowness  of  coagulation  is  a 
peculiar  modification  of  the  vitality  of  the  fibrine,  other  favorable  conditions 
oeing  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  salts  in  the  blood.  And  for  fibrine 
thus  modified  by  the  influence  of  an  inflammation  he  proposes  the  name  of 
bradyfibrirte, 

Fibrine  modified  in  another  manner,  and  peculiarly  rarified,  he  calls  para- 
fJbrine,  He  has  found  that  in  the  most  acute  inflammations  the  specific  gm- 
yity  of  the  blood  or  liquor  sanguinis  is  rather  increased  by  the  removal  of  the 
fibrine ;  so  that,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  health,  the  serum  has  a  higher  spe- 
cific gravity  than  the  liquor  sangjuinis.  He  supposes  that  this  light  hbrine,  or 
paranorine,  may  be  that  which  is  formed  durmg,  and  as  a  result  of,  the  in- 
flammation, ana  which,  in  severe  cases,  may  be  formed  in  such  quantity  that 
it  more  than  balances  the  effect  of  the  ordinary  fibrine  and  the  bradyjibrine  in 
increasing  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood,  so  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
blood  is  increased  when  both  it  and  they  are  removed  from  it.  He  aescribe» 
the  parafibrine  as  coagulating  very  slowly  into  a  mass  which  has  a  gelatinous 
aspect,  and  consists  of  very  slender  filaments,  like  those  which  give  consist- 
ence to  the  albumen  of  an  egg.  When  the  serum  is  pressed  from  such  a  clot 
it  becomes  fibrous,  tenacious,  and  heavier  than  the  serum.  Such  clots  are 
found  in  vesications :  the  fluid  they  contain  is  rich  in  parafibrine,  and  may  be 
studied  for  the  characters  of  this  substance. 

Both  these  modifications  of  fibrine  may  coexist  in  various  proportions  with 
ordinary  fibrine  in  inflammatory  blood,  and  hence  arise  many  varieties  in  the 
time  of  coagulation  and  the  appearance  of  the  huffy  coat  of  such  blood.  It 
is  this  light  fibrine  in  the  blcxxl  in  inflammations,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
PoUi,  is  effused  with  the  serum  in  inflamed  parts,  for  its  tenuity  permits  it  to 
traverse  the  walls  of  the  vessels  more  easily  than  any  other  constituent  of  the 
blood  can  ;  and,  once  effused,  it  coagulates  and  becomes  fibrous.  Its  copious 
existence  in  blood  indicates  the  hi^est  degree  of  infiammation ;  of  this  the 
gelatiniform  huffy  coat  is  the  best  sign.  The  simply  retarded  coagulation^  dse 
(at  least  in  part)  to  the  formation  of  bradyfibrine,  indicates  a  lower  degree 
of  inflammation.  The  mere  increase*  of  ordinary  fibrine  is  characteristic  of 
the  first  degree  of  tlie  same,  and  the  increase  of  the  one  is  proportionate  Up 
the  extent  of  tlie  olRer.  Lsistly,  the  existence  of  light  fibrine  in  blood  ex- 
plains how  a  Luffy  coat  may  in  certain  stages  of  inflammations  be  formed  in 
olood  which  coagulates  quickly.  In  such  a  case  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  very 
light*  and  may  have  been  made  lighter  by  previous  bleedings ;  the  corpuscles 
sink  rapidly  and  leave  above  a  layer  which  may  presently  form  the  buflly  coat- 

Salijie  consiituenls  of  animal  Jltiids,  Dr.  Golding  Birdf  questions  the  cor- 
rectness of  Enderlin's  |  deduction  tiiat  no  organic  acid  is  combined  with  the 
alkaline  bases  of  any  of  the  secretions  except  the  bile,  because  no  alkaline 
carbonate  is  found  in  any  of  their  ashes.  He  thus  shows  that  a  salt  of  soda 
with  an  organic  acid  may  exist  in  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  and  yet 
yield  no  carix>nate  on  ignition ', — nine  grains  of  dry  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda 
being  mixed  with  four  grains  of  acetate  of  soda,  and  exposea  to  a  full  red  heat 

♦Page  6.        t Philosophical  Magazine,  May,  1845.        tSee  la^  Report,  p. 8. 
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kC  a  covereti  cruciUle,  the  product  is  easily  fiolable  in  water,  and  has  a 
strong  alkaline  reaction;  but  no  eflbrvescence  ensues  on  adding  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  to  it.* 

Corpuscles*  Mr.  Gulliver  f  has  published  a  synopsis  of  all  his  former  ob- 
servations on  tike  sizes  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  vertebrata,  in  tables,  stating 
the  measurements  of  these  bodies  in  no  less  tlian  485  species.  He  has  also 
shown,  X  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  bufify  coat,  that  the  rapidity  of 
sii^King  of  the  blood  corpuscles  is  not  directly  proportionate  to  the  tenuity  of 
the  fluid  in  which  they  are  collected,  but  ratlicr,  inversely  proportionate ;  lor 
it  depends  mainly  on  the  rapidity  and  completeness  with  which  they  aggre- 
gate in  roUs.and  clusters  (as  described  by  Hewson  and  others.)  This  group- 
mg  is  promoted  by  saline  solutions,  which  have  been  made  thicker  by  mixing 

gummy  matters  with  them,  and  is  retarded  or  destroyed  by  dilute  salme  solu- 
ops.  As  soon  as  the  corpuscles  are  aggregated  tney  begin  to  sink  rapidly ; 
and  hence,  in  blood  that  will  be  buffed,  there  is  a  remarkable  acceleration  of 
the  sinking  of  the  corpuscles  two  or  three  minutes  after  it  is  drawn. 

Blood.  Dr.  G.  O.  Rees, }  extending  his  well-known  observations  on  the 
clianges  produced  in  the  blood  corpuscles  by  the  entrance  of  fluid  when  they 
are  placed  in  fluids  of  less  specific  gravity  than  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  by 
the  exit  of  fluid  from  them  when  placed  in  fluids  of  higher  spec itic  gravit3r  than 
their  fluid  contents,  has  shown  in  these  changes  scveralsources  of  fallacy  in  the 
quantitative  analyses  of  the  blood.  He  states  also  that,  after  copious  perspi- 
ration induced  by  exercise,  the  corpuscles  are  very  thin  and  very  like  those  from 
which  fluid  has  exuded  when  immersed  in  a  denser  fluid.  The  change  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  loss  of  water  from  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  its  density,  till  it  becomes  of  higher  specific  gravity  than  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  serum  of  a  dog,  into 
whose  veins  six  ounces  of  water  were  injected  in  the  place  of  six  ounces  cf 
blood  just  previously  drawn,  was  tinged  by  the  colouring  matter  of  the  cor- 
puscles, which  had  oozed  from  them  into  the  fluid  of  reduced  specified  gravity.  || 
In  examining  corpuscles  retained  at  a  temperature  of  100  deg.  F.,  he  has  seen 
each  corpuscle  contracting  into  a  honr-glass  form,  and  then  dividing  into  two, 
usually  of  unequal  size,  a  process  whicn  he  supposes  to  be  similar  to  that  by 
which  the  corpuscles  are  naturally  multiplied. 

Chiseous  contents.  Prof.  Magnus  IT  has  repeated  his  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  quantities  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  contained  in  the  blood,  and  the 


*  Among  other  works  relating  to  animal  chemistry  in  general,  the  n*ost  impoitani^ 
are,  of  course,  the  Lectures  of  Liebig  in  the  Lancet  ot  the  past  year,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  Mulder's  Phisiol.  Scheidkunde;  and  afler  these,—!.  An  essay  by  Dr. 
Schmidt,  'Zur  vergleichenden  Physiologic  der  wirbellosen  Thiere,'  in  the  Annalen 
der  Chemle,  Juni,  1845  ;  from  an  essay  publishei  at  Brunswick.  Its  main  purpose 
is  to  obliterate  the  supposed  line  of  absolute  material  distinction  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  eyidence  being  drawn  from  ample  anal3rses  of  the  elemen- 
tary tissues  of  the  in  vertebrata.  2.  Qobiey,  *^SQr  I'existence  des  acides  ol^ique,  mar- 
garique,  et  phospbo-glyc^rique  dans  le  jaune  d'ceuf/'  in  the  Comptes  Rendus,  Sept. 
29,  and  Nov.  3, 1815.  I  may  here  also  refer  for  the  compendium  of  every  recent 
work  on  chemistry  to  the  Annual  re  de  Chimie  of  MM.  MiUon  and  Rei.set.  Paris, 
1846.      V 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  No.  cUi,  Oct.  14,  1846. 

t  Dublin  Medical  Press,  Dec.  11,  1814,  and  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Oct. 
1845. 

fCulstooian  Lectures.    Medical  Gazette,  March  14,  e.  s.  1846. 

NSchultse  has  made  a  simitar  observation  in  blood  drawn  aAertaking  large  draughts 
ef  water. 

IT  Philosophical  Mag.,  Dec.  1846,  Suppl.  p.  533,  from  the  Annalen  der  Physik  u. 
Chemie,  Ixvi,  p.  177. 
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extreme  quantities  of  thofle  gases  which  it  is  capable  of  absorbing.  The  ex- 
periments consisted  chiefly  in  repeatedly  agitating  fresh  drawn  blood  with 
atmospheric  air,  and  tlien  (with  necessary  cautions)  washing  oat  the  absorbed 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  with  carbonic  acid.  The  results  of  numerous  experi- 
ments  were  pretty  uniform.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  obtained  from  the  blood 
was  from  10  to  12-6  per  cent,  of  its  volume,  that  of  nitrogen  from  1*7  to  3-3 
))er  cent.  Reversing  the  mode  of  experiment,  it  was  found  that  blood  could 
absorb  1 J  times  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  and  that,  after  all  its  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  had  been  washed  out  by  carbonic  acid,  it  could  absorb,  at  a  maxi- 
mum, 16  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  oxygen,  and  65  of  nitrogen.  Similar  ex- 
periments were  made  on  old  horses'  arterial  blood,  and  they  proved  that  sueh 
blood  naturally  contains  in  simple  solution  from  10  to  10*5  per  cent,  of  oxy- 
gen, and  from  2  to  3-3  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  And  some  further  experiments 
lead  the  author  to  believe,  that  of  this  10  per  cent,  of  oxygen  in  arterial  blood, 
about  5  per  cent,  are  consumed  in  the  systemic  capillaries,  and  5  per  cent,  re- 
main in  the  venous  blood,  to  be  completed  to  the  general  average  of  10  per 
cent,  by  the  absorption  of  fresh  oxygen  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries. 

Life:  capacity  of  organizing.  Whatever  doubt  might  still  remain  in  the 
minds  of  some,  whether  Mr.  Hunter  maintained  the  truth  in  his  doctrine  that 
the  blood  could  be  or<];anized,  that  is,  that  tlie  whole  substance  of  a  portion  of 
blood,  bcin^  at  rest  either  within  or  without  a  vessel,  may  develope  itself  into 
tissue  and  become  vascular,  and  grow  and  nourish  ib^elf,  must  be  satisfied  by 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Zwicky  *  on  tlie  metamorphoses  of  the  thrombus,  or 
clot  of  blood  which  forms  in  a  vessel  above  a  part  at  which  it  is  tied.  For 
observations  which,  like  these,  stand  on  the  boundary  between  physiology  and 
|)athology,  no  more  space  can  be  given  than  to  state  briefly  the  result ;  which 
IS,  that,  to  all  microscopic  appearance,  the  organization  of  the  fibrine  in  an  in- 
flammatory condition  and  of  that  in  a  clot  of  blood  is  in  all  essential  respects 
the  same  process,  the  presence  of  the  blood  corpuscles  in  the  latter  having  no 
further  irfluence  on  the  process  than  that  of  somewhat  retarding  it.  The 
whole  process  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood  into  fibrocellu- 
lar  tissue,  and  of  the  formation  of  vessels  in  it  is  satisfactorily  traced  ;  and 
thus  the  only  additional  evidence  which  was  needed  is  supplied  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  of  the  long-doubted  Ilunterian  doctrines. 

Modificatiom  in  disease.  An  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Polli  on  the  changes  of  blood  in  inflammation.  The  continued  investi- 
gations of  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret  f  have  in  numerous  striking  instances 
confirmed  their  account  of  the  constant  increase  of  fibrine  in  the  blood  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  increasing  acuteness  of  the  diseases  in  all  cases  of  in- 
flammation, and  of  its  regular  and  proportionate  decrease  in  typhoid  fever  and 
purpura. 

And  these  cases  hre  confirmed  by  the  laborious  investigations  of  MM . 
Becquerel  and  Rodier,  I  who  have  nrefaced  their  pathological  results  by  certain 
facts  of  more  present  interest  in  pnysioloffy.  They  give  a  standard  table  of 
the  comparative  constitution  of  the  healthy  blood  of  the  adult  male  and 
female,  showing  the  constant  diflerences  between  them.  As  to  the  difi^rences 
of  constitation  of  the  blood  at  different  agea,  they  find  none  that  is  well- 
marked  in  men,  but  in  women  it  ia  constant  that  the  proportion  of  corpuscles 
is  leas  before  menstruation  is  fairly  established  than  it  is  afterwards,  and  tiiat 
when  menstraution  has  ceased  it  again  diminishes.  In  both  sexes  the  cho« 
lesterine  increases  with  increasing  years  after  the  age  of  between  forty  and 
fitly.  The  corpuscles  are  more  abundant  in  the  robust  and  well-fed.  During 
pregnacy  there  is  a  great  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  corpuscles,  a  less 
considerable  one  in  that  of  albumen,  a  slight  increase  of  fibrine  and  of  the 

♦  Die  metamorphose  des  Thrombus ;  von  Dr.  H.  Zwicky.    Zurich,  1845.    4to, 
tComptes  Rendus,  Stance  due  18  Nov.  1814. 
t  Ibi  .  and  Gazette  M^d.,  22  Nov .  e .  s. 
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phoBphorized  fktty  matter,  and  an  incTease  in  the  proporti<m  of  water.  The 
other  results  obtained  by  these  authors  relate  more  exclusively  to  pathological 
states  of  the  blood,  but.they  are  in  that  regard  of  very  high  interest.  * 

OBNEBAL  AMATOMY  AND  FHTSIOXjOOT  OF  THB  TISSUES. 

Fibro-ceUvlar  tissue  and  elastic  tissue.  Distinct  filaments  are  described  by 
Stadelmann  f  as  demonstrable  in  the  transverse  sections  of  fibro-cellolar  tissue* 
cut  and  moistened  after  being  dried.  Their  cut  ends  are  like  exactly  circum- 
scribed, pellucid  circles,  shfldowed  by  sharp  lines.  Their  diameters  are  all 
equal,  and,  as  nearly  as  they  could  be  measured,  1-19000  of  an  inch.  After 
similar  preparation  of  portions  of  the  elastic  tissue,  he  finds  the  cut  ends  of  its 
fibres  round,  ovate,  trianfalar,  or  polygonal,  circumscribed  by  pellucid  lines, 
and  separated  by  interceUular  substance.  They  measure  in  the  human  leea- 
menta  subflava  from  1-9174  to  1-7037  of  an  inch:  in  the  legamentum  nuchas 
of  the  horse  they  are  nearly  twice  as  large. 

Membranes,  Much  attention  has  been  sriven  to  the  arraiigement  of  nerves 
in  tiie  serous  membranes.  The  republishea  observations  of  rurkinje,  \  on  thcf 
nerves  of  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  are  noticed  elsewhere.  They  are  con- 
firmed and  added  to  by  those  of  Mr.  Rainey,  (  on  the  nerves  in  the  arachnoid ; 
hut  these  have  been  published  since  the  time  to  which  the  Report  has  refe- 
rence. M.  Bour^ry  ||  also  has  given  a  long  account  of  what  he  believes  to  be 
nerves  of  the  peritoneum,  dissected  by  the  help  of  weak  nitric  acid,  and  briefer 
notices  of  those  of  other  serous  membranes ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  nerves  of 
the  peritoneum,  since  the  cords  which  he  dissected  were  not  submitted  to 
minute  microscopic  examination,  and  the  microscope  can  discern  only  ob- 
scure traces  of  any  nerves  at  all  in  that  serous  membrane,  his  description 
cannot  yet  be  received  as  sure.  So  also,  it  must  remain  an  open  Question, 
what  amount  of  nerves  the  pleura  receives,  and  how  they  are  arrangea.  1 

Cuticles,  figment,  <f«.  £.  H.  Weber**  has  noticed  that  in  all  cases,  but 
especially  in  the  nasal  ciliary  epithelium  of  warm-blooded  animals,  the  ciliary 
movement  is  accelerated  by  warmth  and  reduced  to  half  its  usual  rate  by  cold. 
In  this  as  well  as  in  its  rythmic  action  the  ciliary  movements  are  like  those  of 
the  heart;  and  there  is  no  striking  diSerence  between  them  in  regard  of  their 
period  of  continuance  after  apparent  death,  for  he  has  seen  the  nog's  auricle 
contracting  for  sixty  hours,  and  after  the  blood  in  which  it  was  placed  had  be- 
come quite  putrid. 

*  Papers  on  the  development  of  the  blood  corpuscles  have  been  read  to  the  Royal 
Sodety  by  Mr.  Newport  and  Mr.  Wharton  Jcnies,  bat  I  cannot  gather  an  intelligible 
account  of  their  results  from  the  abstract  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society, 
Noe.G0and6i. 

There  is  an  agreeably  written  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  the  pathology  of  the 
blood,  by  Wunderlich,  with  the  title  *  Palholugische  Physiologic  des  Blutes,  Stutt- 
gart, 1845/  but  there  is  nothing  in  it,  I  think,  which  is  both  new  and  interesting  in 
physiology.  Here  also,  as  well  as  for  the  anatomy  of  the  tissues,  I  may  refer  to 
Prof.  Harting's  'Recherches  microm^triques,'  4to*  Utrecht,  1845,  containing  exact 
measurements  of  the  blood  corpuscles  and  other  parts.  The  physiological  part  of 
the  work  is  preceded  by  a  carefal  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  dmereni 
methods  of  micrometry,  among  which,  after  mmntely  testing  all,  the  author  prefers 
the  common  plan  by  double  sight,  because  it  is  the  most  convenient,  always  applica- 
ble, and,  tor  very  minute  objects,  liable  to  least  error. 

t  Sectiones  transversas  panium  elementanum  corporis  humanii  Turici,  8vo,  1844, 
pp.  10  and  18. 

t  Mueller's  Archiv,  Hefte  Hi,  iv,  1846. 

f  Report  from  the  Med.  Chir.  Society  in  the  Lancet,  &c,  February  27, 1846. 

It  Comptes  Rendus,  8  Sept.  and  Gasette  MMcale,  20  Sept.  1845. 

T  See  hereon  Pappenheim,  in  tLe  Comptes  Rendus,  Oct,  1825,  andPnrkinjel.  c.  p. 

«j;*  Archivc8rd'Anat|Mr.  et  dePhysiologle,  Janvier  1816,  from  a  paper  read  at  the 
Scientific  Congress  at  Naples  in  1845. 
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Dr.  Moleschott  *  has  examined  the  discoloration  of  the  pigment  of  the 
•kin  of  frogs  when  they  breathe  in  pure  oxysen,  held  over  water,  so  that  the 
carbonic  acid  they  produce  may  be  abeoTbedT  In  a  few  hours .  the  blackish* 
green  elongated  marks,  extending  backwards  and  downwards  from  the  eyes, 
become  lighter  and  greener.  Then  for  several  dajs  the  change  eoes  on  more 
slowly,  but  at  the  end  of  twelve  days  it  is  very  distinct  in  all  tne  spots ;  the 
dark  semicircular  marks  on  the  thighs  can  then  hardly  be  seen. 

The  developement  of  epidnrmis  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  f 
as  consisting  essentially  in — 1st,  the  production  of  *' primitive  granules"  in 
the  blastema ;  2d,  the  collection  of  four,  five,  or  six  of  these  into  "  aggregated 
granules,"  which  become  the  nucleoli  of  the  complete  cells ;  3d,  m  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  single  tier  of  aggregated  granules  around  each  of  these  first 
aggregated  granules,  so  as  to  form  an  oval  or  circular  mass,  a  **  nucleated 
granute,"  the  nucleus  of  the  complete  cell ;  and  4th,  the  production  of  an- 
other  tier  of  aggregated  granules  around  the  nucleated  granule,  forming  a 
transparent  border  around  it,  around  which  border  there  is  probably  a  cel]- 
memorane,  forming  the  proper  epidermis  cell  or  '^  nucleolo-nucleated  ceU." 
The  growth  of  the  cell  he  believes  to  be  due  to  successive  repetitions  of  the 
same  process  in  the  development  and  growth  of  aggregated  granules  within 
it,  the  full-grown  cell  containing  secomlary  and  tertiary  cells  and  bodies  in 
all  the  four  stages  of  development  above  mentioned. 

Cartilage.  M.  Valenciennest  has  made  an  extensive  examination  of  the 
structure  of  the  cartilages  in  mollusca  and  cartilaginous  fish,  but  the  only  facta 
which  it  appears  important  to  state  here  are — 1st,  that  the  cartilage  cells  are 
generally  arranged  in  such  regular  plans  that  it  would  be  possible  to  determine 
by  microscopic  examination  the  order,  or  even  the  genus,  of  an  animal,  from 
the  character  of  Its  cartilages ;  2d,  that  none  of  the  cartilage  cells  have,  in  any 
species,  canaliculi  communicating  with  them ;  and  3d,  that  gelantine,  not  chon* 
drine,  is  abundant  in  the  cartilages  of  cepbalopods. 

Bones:  chemical  analysis.  A  number  of  analyses  of  bones  of  various  ani- 
mals have  been  made  fy  Dr.  Stu-k.}  He  shows  that,  besides  their  marrow 
[i.  e.  I  suppose,  all  the  &t  that  can  be  easily  scooped  out  of  the  cancellous 
tissue],  the  bones  of  mammalia  contain  from  13*6  to  29'2  percent  of  &tty 
matter.  The  solid  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  canon  bone  of  a  sheep  contained 
4*3  per  cent  The  oones  of  almost  all  birds  under  one  year  old  contain  an 
oleo^buminous  (7)  matter,  which,  as  the  bird  grows  older,  is  absorbed.  No 
less  than  232  analyses  of  various  bones  from  all  the  vertebrate  classes  are 
given,  to  show  the  proportions  of  animal  and  earthy  matters ;  and  the  result 
IS,  that  in  idl  bones  the  proportion  is  nearly  the  same,  the  average  proportion 
for  all  being  66*09  of  earthy  matter  to  33.91  of  cartilage.  No  confirmation  is 
aflbrded  oi  the  notion  tiiat  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  is  the  krger  the 
higher  the  animal  is  in  the  scale  of  creation,  for  the  largest  proportion  (68*74) 
was  in  the  true  bones  of  cartilaginous  fishes — the  smallest  (61*9  to  62*3)  in 
the  bones  of  the  bear  and  marmozette  monkey.  The  proportion  of  earthy 
matter  appeared  a  little  greater  in  the  wild  than  in  the  domesticated  manuna- 
lia.  There  was  no  evidence  found  of  its  increasing  with  age  in  either  men, 
oowB  or  sheep.  Neither  did  the  hardness,  or  inflexibility,  or  want  of  trans- 
parency of  bones  appear  to  be  dependent  on  the  earthy  matter  being  present 
in  a  very  large  proportion,  but  on  the  mode  in  which  the  textures  of  the  bone 
were  held  together. 

Structure.    Mr.  Goodsir||  states  that  in  the  cavity  of  each  bone-corpuscle, 

♦  Tiidschrift  voor  Naturi.  Ocschiedenis  en  Physiologic,  1845,  St  2,  D.  12. 
t  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  61,  June  19,  1845;  and  Philosophical 
Mae^  Feb.  1846. 
t  Comprcs  Rendus,  25  Nov.  1844.        %  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  April,  1845. 
I!  Anatomical  and  Pathological  Observations.    Edinburgh,  1845  .8vo.,  No.  x,  p.  64. 
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but  not  extending  into  the  canals,  there  is  '^  a  little  mass  of  nucleated  cells  of 
great  transparency/'  This  he  regards  as  the  germinal  centre  of  the  texture  or^ 
of  the  cells  comprehended  within  the  canals  otthe  corpuscle  which  it  occupies, 
through  which  canals,  also,  he  supposes  that  the  nutritive  material  which  tlie 
mass  of  cells  attracts  into  the  corpuscle  is  conveyed  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
hard  parts  between  Uiem.  He  also  describes  the  tissue  which  lies  between 
the  blood-vessels  and  the  walls  of  tlie  Haversian  canals  as  a  layer  of  cellular 
substance,  at  least  in  the  foBtus,  for  in  the  adult  it  is  replaced  by  fat.*  In 
another  paperf  he  describes  (as  a  source  of  fallacy  in  those  experiments  in 
which  it  appeared  that,  when  a  piece  of  bone  was  removed  and  its  periot?teum 
was  left,  the  periosteum  reproduced  the  lost  bone),  how  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  separate  periosteum  from  bone  without  detaching  minute  portions 
from  the  surface  oi  the  bqjje ;  and  that  these,  adhering  to  the  periosteum,  may 
serve  as  nuclei  for  the  production  of  tlie  new  bone,  which  thus  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced from  the  periosteum  itself. 

Development.  The  early  stages  in  the  development  of  bono  are  described 
by  Koestlin,t  from  the  examination  of  a  tliin  layer  of  new  bone  (osteophyte) 
which  lined  nearly  tlie  whole  skull  of  a  woman  who  died  three  weeks  after 
delivery.  His  account  has,  perhaps,  less  of  special  than  of  general  interest, 
for  it  may  not  be  true  of  the  ordinary  development  of  bones,  but  it  confirms 
the  account  given  by  Karstcn^  and  some  others,  of  the  general  plan  of  cell- 
development.  He  finds  that,  in  a  homogenous  membrane  formed  in  the  ear- 
liest stage  of  the  exudation,  there  are  first  formed  scattered  elementary  granules. 
These  ^adnally  increase  in  number ;  some  enlarge,  some  coalesce,  and  the 
larger  granules  thus  formed  separate  into  a  moderately  thick  vnill,  a  dark  con- 
tents, and  an  eccedtric  nucleus.  Thus  they  become  primary  cells ;  and  these 
also  enlarge  by  growth  and  coiilosccncc.  At  first  their  form  is  nearly  sphe- 
rical, but  they  gradually  become  less  regular,  and,  their  contents  disappear- 
ing, they  become  also  less  turgid  nnd  clearer,  and  their  nuclei  more  numerous. 
As  their  contents  disappear  so  their  walls  coalesce  w^ith  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance, and  their  nuclei  become  imbedded  in  it.  The  number  of  these  nuclei 
increases  still  more  and  they  become  darker  by  the  in-taking  of  earthy  matter ; 
and,  moreover,  there  is  formed  from  the  intercellular  substance  around  each 
cell  a  group  of  dark  corpuscles  like  the  nuclei,  which  acquire  a  regular  ar- 
rangement in  regard  both  to  them  and  to  one  another.  Their  arrangement  is 
such,  that  if  one  imagines  them  connected  with  one  another  and  witli  the 
nuclei  by  dark  lines,  and  Uie  cell  places  darkened  by  the  reception  of  earthy 
matter,  one  will  have  the  common  bone-corpuscles  with  the  dark  network  of 
the  so-called  calcigerous  canals. 

Periosteum,  Purkiuje||  has  found  (as  Pappenheim^  also  did)  a  co])ious  net- 
work of  nerve  filaments  in  periosteum.  Ho  examined  particularly  that  of  the 
front  of  the  tibia,  and  that  of  tlie  vertebral  canal.  In  the  latter,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  formed  by  an  outer  layer  of  the  dum  mater,  divided  into  two  layers 
at  the  foramen  magnum,  he  found  abundant  bundles  of  fine-fibred  nerves, 
which  appeared  to  communicate  through  the  intervertebral  foramina  with  tlie 
sympathetic. 

Musetilar  tissue :  its  structure^  action,  and  growth,  S^adelmann,**  in  trans- 
verse sections,  could  never  detect  any  appearance  of  an  empty  space  or  canal 
in  the  axis  of  the  striated  muscular  fibre,  such  as  Valentin  and  others  have 
described. 

E.  Weberft  has  examined  the  mode  of  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres 

♦  I  cannot  make  out  what  is  described  as  the  mode  of  origin  or  development  of  the 
cells  of  this  layer  of  substance.  t  No.  xi. 

t  Mueller's  Archiv,  I8i5,  HeO.  i.  I  See  last  Repoit  p.  37. 

II  Mueller's  Archiv,  Heft,  iv,  p.  289.  H  Last  Report,  p.  10. 

♦*  Archives  d'Anat.  G^n.  et  de  Pbysiologie,  Janvier  J846,  from  the  Report  of  the 
Scientific  Meetingat  Naples  in  1845. 

ft  L.  c.  p.  15.    The  rest  of  his  account  of  this  ti&suc  confinns  Mr.  Bowman's. 
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under  tlie  favorable  condition  of  continued  contraction,  into  which  the  frog's 
muscles  are  thrown  when  excited  by  the  electric  current  from  a  rotating 
magnet.  He  finds  that  the  contraction  is  always  by  simple  shortening,  ana 
never  by  zig-zag  flexures  of  the  fibres ;  and  that  these  are  formed,  as  Mr. 
Bowman  stated,  only  when  the  fibres  relax,  and  by  their  elasticity  tend  to 
elongate.  He  shows  also  that,  in  contraction,  the  fibres  do  not  become  harder, 
and  that  it  is  only  their  increased  tension  when  contracted  which  makes  them 
feel  harder,  as  it  does  also  the  tendons  and  other  tissues  at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Helmholtz*  appears  to  have  obtained  a  more  direct  proof  than  hitherto 
existed,  that  chemical  decom|)09ition  accompanies  the  action  of  a  muscle. — 
With  all  due  precaution  he  electrified  the  hind  legs  Tsay  the  right  hand  legs) 
of  frogs  till  their  muscular  irritability  was  exhausteu,  and  then  compared  the 
results  of  the  analyRes  of  the  muscles  of  these  and  of  the  other  hind  legs  of 
the  same  frogs,  which,  except  in  that  they  had  not  been  electrified  nor  in  any 
way  excited  to  muscular  action,  had  been  kept  in  the  same  external  conditions. 
The  result  was,  that  in  every  case  the  quantity  of  alcoholic  extractive  matter 
was  foand  to  be  increased  in  the  electrified  muscles,  and  the  quantity  of  water- 
extractive  matter  decreased  in  them.  The  proportionate  quantities  of  the 
former  in  the  electrified  and  in  the  non-electrified  were  (on  an  average  of  six 
experiments)  as  1*33:  1,  and  those  of  the  latter  as  0*78 :  1.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  by  like  experiments  with  an  eel-pout  and  with  a  pigeon.  Of 
the  other  constituents  of  the  muscles ; — the  changes,  if  any,  in  the  fibrine  could 
not  be  determined ;  the  diflTerences  in  the  quantity  of  albumen  were  inconsi- 
derable ;  the  fat  appeared  unchanged.  Counter-experiments  were  made 
which  showed  that  electricity  did  not  produce  similar  changes  in  muscles 
whose  irritability  had  been  previously  exhausted,  and  that  the  changes  were 
not  due  to  ordinary  spontaneous  decomjwsition. 

Together  with  many  observations  on  the  minute  structure  of  the  muscles  of 
hymenoptera.  Prof,  liartingf  has  given  an  account  of  the  comparative  dimen- 
sions of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  new-bom  child  and  adult,  showing  tliat  the 
average  diameter  of  the  primitive  fibres  in  the  child  is  to  that  in  the  adult  as 
1 :  3*64  and  the  respective  avonige  intervals  between  the  transverse  striae  as 
1 :  1-18.  In  the  child  the  distance  between  the  stri®  is  to  the  width  of  the  fibre 
as  1 :  4-415;  in  the  adult  aj  1 :  8-42.  It  is  hence  deducible  that  the  ordinary 
growth  of  a  muscle  is  due  to  the  increase  in  size,  not  in  number,  of  its  pri- 
mitive fibres ;  but  whether  this  increase  of  size  is  due  to  enlargement,  or  to 
increased  number,  of  the  primitive  filaments,  could  not  be  determined.  It  is 
evident  also,  Ihat  of  the  growth  of  a  muscle  in  its  length,  part  is  efiected  by 
the  increase  in  the  length  or  depth  of  the  particles  (?)  on  which  its  transverse 
striation  depends ;  but  this  is  not  enough  to  account  for  the  whole  growth  of 
a  muscle  between  childhood  and  manhood ;  so  that  part  of  the  growth  in 
length  must  be  ascribed  to  the  increased  number  of  these  particles  (J). 

He  has  also  measured  the  muscles  and  their  elementary  parts  in  the  healthy 
and  the  paralytic  arm  of  an  adult ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  diminution 
of  size  accompanying  the  paralysis  of  the  muscles  was  due  to  a  diminution  in 
the  size,  not  in  the  number,  of  the  primitive  fibres.  But  with  the  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  muscles  there  was  corresponding  diminution  of  the  nerves : 
both  their  trunks  and  tlieir  ultimate  fibres  were  of  equal  size  in  both  arms.^ 

•  Mueller's  Archiv,  1846,  Hefte  i,  ii. 

t  Tijdschr,  voor  Nalurl.  Geschied,  en  Physiol,  d.  xii. 

t  See  further  on  this  subject  in  the  section  upon  Nutrition.  And  on  the  several 
tissues  refer  to.  1.  C.  Bruch,  Umersuchun^en  zur  Kenntniss  des  komigen  Pig- 
ment<<;  Zurich,  1844,  4to.  containing  a  clear  account  of  all  that  is  known  of  pig- 
ments, whether  healthy  or  morbid,  with  some  original  observations.  2.  J.  E.  F. 
Knorz,  De  pill  struclura  et  genesi ;  Marburg,  1814,  Hvo,  of  which  a  similar  account 
may  be  reported.  3.  Dr.  Gregorv,  On  the  presence  of  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  in 
Bone,  and  on  a  new  method  or  obtaining  Phosphoric  Acia  from  Bones;  in  the 
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CIRCULATIOH. 

Action  cf  the  heart.  Dr.  Mitchell,*  in  a  case  of  ectopia  cordis,  watched  the 
movements  of  the  heart  for  an  hour  and  fifty  minutes.  The  pulsations  were 
twenty-five  in  a  minute  before  the  separation  of  the  umbilical  cord ;  after  it 
they  fell  to  twenty,  and  then  to  seventeen.  After  the  auricles  were  distended 
witn  blood  thejr  emptied  themselves  by  a  gentle  flowing  motion,  and  imme- 
diately after  this  the  ventricles  contracted.  The  effect  of  the  ventricular  con- 
traction was  to  shorten  the  heart  from  base  to  apex,  and  to  cause  a  consider- 
able bulge  or  projection  in  the  centre,  giving  rise  to  an  evident  elevation  of 
the  fingers  when  laid  on  it  The  apex  of  the  heart  was  not  elevated.  After  the 
ventricular  contraction  the  heart  appeared  quite  flaccid  and  relaxed,  although 
it  was  evident  that  the  ventricles  were  not  emptied. 

Yolkmannf  has  discussed  the  relation  of  the  movements  of  the  heart  to  the 
nervous  system ;  and,  to  prove  that  they  do  not  depend  on  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  he  adduces  the  Ifact  that  the3r  continue  after  the  heart  is  cut  out,  while 
all  the  rythmical  movements  which  do  depend  on  the  brain  and  cord,  such 
as  those  of  respiration  and  the  lymph-hearts,  cease  as  soon  as  their  connexion 
with  parts  of  those  nervous  centres  is  destroyed.  He  supposes,  therefore, 
that  the  movements  of  the  heart  depend  on  the  immanent  power  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve-fibres  and  ganglia  in  its  substance.  His  experiments  show,  tnat 
if  the  auricle  and  ventricle,  while  pulsating  lythmically  and  in  hamumy  in  a 
fresh  frog's  heart,  be  suddenly  separated  from  each  other,  though  they  may 
bcdi  contmue  to  pulsate  they  will  not  pulsate  in  harmony.  And  when  the 
ventricle  is  divided  by  incisions  carried  through  nearly  its  whole  length,  some 
of  its  portions  will  continue  to  pulsate  spontaneously  and  rythmicfulv,  while 
others,  just  as  lai^,  will  only  move  wnen  irritated.  He  thinks  that  this 
shows  that,  in  the  former,  central  organs  remained  from  which  impulses  for 
movement  might  proceed,  while  in  the  latter  there  were  no  such  central  organs 
or  ganglia.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  ganglia  in  the  heart  are  so 
many  central  organs,  or  points  from  which  meter  impulses  flow  out,  and  that 
they  are  suited  for  action  in  concert  by  connectmff  nerve  fibres,  forming 
altogether  a  system  so  arranged  as  to  procluce,  in  reguutr  series,  the  successive 
contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  heart 

This  theory  comcides  in  many  points  with  that  of  Kurschner,  allnded  to  in 
the  last  report;  and  he  holds  that  the  auricles  are  the  parts  to  which  the  reflex 
influences  of  the  ganglia  are  always  first  directed,  and  that  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricles  is  the  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  these.  In  evidence  of 
this  he  says,  that  whatever  part  of  a  heart,  when  cut  out  but  still  irritable, 
18  iiritated,  the  consequent  contraction  always  bef^ins  in  the  auricle.  [But  it 
18  certainly  not  always  so:  I  have  many  times  tried  the  experiment  in  cut  out 
tnrUes'  hearts,  and  have  always  found  that  the  contraction  begins  at  the  part 
iiriti^  and  thence  extends  over  all  the  rest]  Valentin^  also,  has  made 
experiments  on  the  same  question,  but  he  doubts  whether  the  rythmical  con- 
tractions of  the  heart  are  dependent  wholly  on  its  nervous  system,  and  not  in 

Medical  Gazette,  April  11,  1845.  4.  C.  G.  L.  Bruch,  Nonnulla  de  Rigore  Mortis; 
Magunt,  1845,  4to,  confirmiDg  by  new  evidence  (he  established  view  that  the  rigor  is 
due  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  5.  Harting,  Histologiscbe  Aaanteekingen ; 
in  the  Tijdschrtft  already  referred  to.  Besides  the  papers  on  the  muscles,  lens,  and 
nerves,  of  which  an  account  is  here  given,  the  essay  contains  remarks  on  the  milk- 
corpuscles,  the  action  of  sublimate  on  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  other  questions  of 
the  anatomy  of  tissues.  The  continuations  of  the  admirable  works  of  Dr.  Sharpey, 
In  the  new  edition  of  dunin's  Anatomy,  of  Dr.  Todd  and  Mr.  Bowman,  in  their 
Physiological  Anatomy,  and  of  Mulder,  in  his  Physiol.  Scheikunde,  are  also  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  recent  history  of  the  general  anatomy. 

*  Dublin  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  Nov.  1844. 

t  Mueller's  Archiv,  1844,  Heft  iv,  p.  424. 

t  Handb.  der  Physiologie,  Bd.  ii,  p.  767. 
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part  OD  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  its  fibres ;  since,  he  says,  the  con- 
tinoance  of  rjrthmical  movements  is  observed  only  in  thosie  pieces  of  the  heart 
which  remain  connected  with  portions  of  the  tissue  intermediate  between  the 
auricle  and  ventricle.  KoUiker,*  also,  while  he  agrees  with  Volkmann** 
explanation  of  the  rythmical  action  of  the  heart,  states  this  as  a  fact  which  he, 
like  Valentin,  has  observed  in  frogs'  hearts.  [But  in  the  hearts  of  turtles, 
the  size  of  which  makes  the  &ct  evident  enough,  it  is  very  different ;  I  have 
often  seen  the  ajpex  of  the  heart  continuing  its  rythmical  contractions  long 
after  being  cut  on  from  the  rest  of  the  ventricle,  ^th  auricles  also  continue 
similarly  contracting  when  cut  off  above  the  auriculo-ventricular  rings ;  but 
their  contractions  are  not  synchronous.  Indeed,  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  any  difference,  in  respect  of  the  continuance  of  their  rythmical  action, 
whether  the  pieces  cut  from  the  heart  were  or  were  not  connected  with  the 
tissue  uniting  the  auricles  and  ventricles.f  I  believe,  therefore,  that  Volk- 
mann's  theory  may  be  held  as  true ;  but  that  there  is  no  evidence  at  present 
for  assigning  a  peculiar  locality  for  the  chief  centres  for  harmonizing  the 
rythmic  actions  of  the  heart.] 

Arteries,  An  account  of  the  structure  of  the  blood-vessels,  confirming  in 
all  respects  that  of  Henle,  and'  supporting  the  microscope  by  chemical 
evidence,  so  far  at  least  as  the  action  oi  acetic  acid  and  potasn  on  the  several 
coats  is  concerned,  is  given  by  Mulder,|  from  examinations  by  himself  and 
Donders. 

The  nerves  of  the  arteries  are  among  those  which  Purkinje}  has  submitted 
to  renewed  investigation.  He  finds  by  the  help  of  acetic  acid,  all  the  plexus 
of  arteries  in  the  rete  mirabile  of  the  ox  surrounded  by  a  close  web  of  nerves. 

In  an  excellent  essay  on  anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned  in  laryngotomy 
and  tracheotomy,  Dr.  6ruber||  has  treated  especially  of  the  middle  thyroid 
(A.  thyroidea  ima.  seu  Neubaueri)  and  the  crico-thyroid  arteries.  The 
former  occurs  in  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  examined,  arising  in  general 
from  the  innominata,  more  rarely  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  or  me  common 
carotid,  more  rarely  still  from  the  inferior  thyroid  or  thyroid  axis,  and  most 
rarely  from  the  internal  mammary.  It  probably  never  arises  from  the  left 
carotid ;  when  it  appears  to  do  so  the  artery  thus  arising  should  be  called  a 
second  inferior  thyroid.  Its  diameter  varies  from  half  a  nne  to  two  lities  and 
a  half;  in  two  cases,  with  healthy  thyroid  glands,  its  trunk  measured  &ve 
lines.  It  is  more  frequently  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side ;  and  once  only 
in  ten  cases  was  double.  It  maj  proceed  vertically  up  the  front  of  the  trachea 
to  the  isthmus  or  either  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  or  it  may  pass  obliauely 
across  to  the  trachea,  even  ^oinff  from  its  right  side  to  the  left  lobe  of  the  gland. 

In  regard  to  .the  crico-thyroid  artery,  Dr.  Gruber  notices  especially  that 
arrangement  in  which  it  is  very  large  on  one  side,  having  a  diameter  of  from 
thiee^arters  of  a  line  to  two  lines.  This  is  most  often  observed  when  there 
is  a  middle  lobe  to  the  thyroid  gland,  but  the  large  artery  is  not  always  on 
the  same  side  as  the  middle  lobe.  Such  an  artery  occurs  about  ence  in  every 
four  persons,  and  is  more  frequent  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side.  Its 
riace  may  be  taken  by  the  thyroid  branch  of  the  rigjht  superior  thyroid  artery. 
The  large  artery  in  most  cases  bends  down  at  a  right  angle  in  fraai  of  the 
cricro-thyroid  membrane,  to  reach  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  gives 

•  Die  Selbstandigkeit  nod  Abhanglgkeit  des  sympathischen  Net vensystems.  Za< 
rich,  1844-    p.  39. 

t  It  is,  however,  I  think,  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  contraction  from  one 
part  of  the  heart  to  another,  that  they  should  be  connected  together  by  muscular  tis- 
sue; probably  because  there  are  nerves  in  it.  If  two  portions  of  a  heart  be  held 
tf^gether  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus  of  muscle,  the  contraction  excited  l^  irritating 
one  will  extend  to  the  other:  but  this  will  not  happen  if  the  connecting  isthmus  be 
tendinous  tissue,  even  though  it  be  a  piece  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  ring. 

t  Physioiogische  Scheikundc,  St.  vii,  p.  664.      I  Mueller's  Archiv,  Helte  iii,  iv. 

n  Oesterreich,  Medic.  Jahrbucher,  Mai  u.  Juni,  1845. 
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off  at  its  bend  a  small  branch  which  crosses  the  membrane.  More  rarely  the 
trunk  of  the  artery  crosses  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  reaches  the  oppo- 
site side.  It  fifives  branches  to  the  larvnx  throus^h  the  crico-thyroid  membrane, 
to  the  middle  lobe  of  the  thyroid  glana,  to  the  lobe  of  its  own  side,  and  when 
it  crosses  over,  to  that  of  the  other  side  also,  and  very  often  to  the  isthmus  of 
the  gland.* 

Capillaries,  Observations  on  the  development  of  the  capillaries  in  tadpoles 
and  the  tails  of  young  tritons  by  Platnerf  indicate,  as  some  others  have  done, 
that  new  capillaries  are  formed  by  outgrowths  from  old  ones.  First,  capilla- 
ries are  seen  which  have  abrupt  blunt  closed  ends ;  some  of  these  have  no 
trace  of  prolongation,  but  many  exhibit  a  very  thin,  long  ouirunner  which  is 
gradually  lost  sight  of;  and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  seen  how  two  such  thin 
canals  as  these  unite  and  form  one  arch,  which  gradually  increasing  becomes 
a  new  capillary  loop.  At  first  this  is  filled  by  finely  granular  matter,  and  is 
too  small  to  admit  blood  corpuscles.  It  soon  acquires  distinct  walls,  but  the 
nuclei  found  on  fully  developed  capillaries  are  subsequent  formations. 

Veins.  Henle  described  generally  the  diflerences  of  structure  of  veins  in 
diferent  parts  of  the  body  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  longitudinally 
fibrous  coat  is  developed ;  that  in  some  it  is  hardly  discernible,  in  others 
stronffly  marked;  but  he  did  not  indicate  the  veins  thus  differently  condi- 
tioned. The  result  of  many  dissections  by  Dr.  Norman  CheversJ  is  that,  as 
a  rule  subject  to  but  few  exceptions,  the  Jeep-seated  veins  of  the  trunk  have 
their  proper  or  middle  coat  (wherein  I  supjxjse  he  includes  all  between  the 
atriated  coat  and  the  external  cellular  coat)  composed  almost  entirely  of  cir- 
cular fibres ;  while  in  the  external  and  superficial  veins  there  is  in  the  same 
situation  a  strong  internal  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres,  and  a  thinner  layer  of 
circular  fibres  next  external  to  it. 

Venous  pidse.  Two  cases  of  pulsations  in  the  veins  of  the  back  of  the  hand, 
coincident  with  the  pulse  of  the  arteries,  are  recorded  by  M.  Martin-SoIon.J— 
Both  occurred  in  patients  who  had  been  largely  and  repeatedly  bled  for  pleuro- 
pneumonia. M.  roiseuille,  in  a  discussion  on  the  essays,  referred  to  cases  re- 
cently recorded  in  a  thesis  by  Condret,  in  which  the  persons  presenting  the 
venous  pulse  were  strong  young  men  with  full  arterial  pulses. || 

*  For  the  practical  deductions  from  these  anatomical  facts  I  must  refer  to  the  orginai 
paper.  t  Mueller's  Archiv,  1841, Heft  v. 

t  Medical  Gazette,  Aug.  8, 1845. 

S  Bull  de  TAacad^mie  de  Madeline,  Nov.  1844,  pp.  10^1 16. 

II  All  the  physics  of  the  oirculaiion  are  well  discussed  by  Bergmann  in  his  article, 
"Krieslauf  des  Bluies,"  in  Wagner's  Handworierb.  der  Physiologic.  There  is  an 
exposition  of  the  theory  of  the  wave-movement  of  the  blood  in  the  arterites,  and  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  pulse,  by  Dr  H.  Frey,  in  Mueller's  Archiv,  18-15,  H.  ii,  iii. — 
His  essay  \%  in  full  support  of  the  theory  as  commonly  received :  against  it  there  are, 
an  anonymous  very  clever  essay,  *'  On  ihe  Cause  of  the  Pulse,"  m  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette, July  11,4815,  and  one  with  the  same  title  by  Dr.  Thomas  Williams,  in  the 
same,  July  23, 1845.  The  opinions  in  these  two  essays  difler  in  degree  rather  than 
in  kind.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  existence  of  what  may  be  justly  termed  a  wave  of 
blood  raised  by  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  is  quite  certain :  the  main  question 
is,  how  far  docs  the  fii-st  wave  extend?  None  of  the  essays  answer  this  question; 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an  answer  which  shall  be  always  true,  for  bjlh  the 
breadth  and  height  of  the  wave  must,  in  different  cases,  depend  on  very  many  variable 
conditions,  of  each  of  which  we  can  as  yet  oblam  only  an  uncertain  estimate.  Other 
works  of  more  or  less  interest  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  circulatory  sys- 
lem  are,— Parchappe,  Sur  la  Structure  .  .  .  du  Coeur;  Paiis,  8vo,  1844.  PImy 
Earle,  Observations  [with  extensive  statistics]  on  the  pulse  of  the  Insane;  in  the 
American  Joum.  of  Med.  Science,  January  1845.  Norman  Chevers,  On  the  effects 
of  obliteration  of  the  Carotid  Arteries;  in  the  Medical  Gazelle,  Oct.  31,  1845.— 
Bouisson,  Sur  les  l^ons  des  artftres  fessi^re  et  ischiatique;  in  the  Gazette  M^dicaie, 
Mars  1845,  containing  measurements  of  the  exact  relative  positions  ol*  these  vessels. 
Prevost  et  Lebert,  Sur  le  d^veloppement  des  organes  de  la  circulation  .  '.  .  du  pon- 
leC;  in  the  Annales  des  Sc.  Nat.,  t.  i,  1845. 
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1  .-^On  Valerianic  Add^  and  a  new  substance  prodiuxdjrom  CaseinSt  and  an 
Vinous  Fermentalion,    By  Babon  Liebig,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Giessen. 

Mix  tboroagfaly  pressed  cheese,  prepared  from  fresh  or  curdled  milk,  and  freed 
as  much  as  possible  from  adherent  particles  of  butter,  with  an  equal  weig^ht  of 
hjrdrate  of  uotass  (or  highly  concentrated  hot  solution  of  potass ;)  melt  the 
mixture  by  tne  application  of  heat,  and  keep  it  in  this  state  of  fluidity  until 
hydrogen  gas  begins  to  be  evolved,  and  also  ammonia;  dissolve  the  mass  now 
in  hot  water,  super-saturate  the  solution  slightly  with  acetic  acid,  filter,  and 
allow  the  filtrate  to  cool,  when  a  mass  of  very  fine  needles  will  separate.  This 
mass  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  absolutely  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether ;  by  repeated  solution  in  water  slightly  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
potass,  and  subsequent  re-precipitation  with  acetic  acid,  the  substance  of  which 
this  mass  consists  is  obtained  in  crystaline  needles  of  a  pure  white  colour  and 
silkv  lustre. 

The  composition  of  this  substance  is  expressed  by  the  formula  Ci6  N  Hg  0:( ; 
the  analyses,  however,  from  which  this  formula  results,  require  confirmation. 
This  substance,  although  readily  soluble  in  alkalies,  combines  with  acids ;  the 
mother  liquor  from  which  it  is  crystallized  yields  subsequently,  upon  further 
evaporation,  a  copious  amount  of  Leucine. 

If  the  melted  mass  is  super-saturated  with  tartaric  acid  instead  of  acetic 
acid,  and  the  fluid  is  subsequently  subjected  to  distillation,  a  distillate  of  an 
acid  re-action  is  obtained;  upon  saturating  this  with  water  of  barytes,  evapo- 
rating the  mixture  to  dryness,  and  distilling  the  dry  barytes  salt  in  conjunction 
with  phosphoric  acid,  a  colourless,  oily  acid,  and  an  aqueous  acid  fluid,  dos- 
sessing  the  odour,  and  all  the  properties  of  valerianic  acid,  are  producea. — 
Leucine,  when  fused  with  hydratea  potass,  yields  ammonia  and  hydrogen  gas, 
and  the  residue  contains  valerianate  of  potass.  The  formation  of  velerianic 
acid,  upon  melting;  caseine  with  potass,  seems,  accordingly,  to  be  preceded  by 
that  of  leucine.  I^xcept  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  the  formula  of  leucine 
expresses  the  composition  of  an  ether,  which  consists  of  one  atom  of  c^r&nic 
acid,  one  atom  of  oxide  of  amyle,  and  two  atoms  of  water.  The  transmission 
of  the  vapour  of  hydrated  acid  through  anhydrous  fousel  oil,  causes  the  forma- 
tion of  a  solid  crystalline  substance,  soluble  in  water  and  ether ;  this  sub- 
stance crystalUzes  readily  from  aqueous  and  ethereal  solutions,  and  bears  in  its 
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external  appearance  the  very  cloaeet  resemUai^ce  to  leucine;  its  eolabiUty  In 
ether,  however,  distinguishes  it  from  the  latter  substance. 

Long  protracted  melting  of  the  mixture  of  casine  with  hydrated  potass 
causes  the  formation  of  a  copious  amount  of  butyric  acid  by  the  side  of  valeri- 
anic acid.  The  salt  of  silver  prepared  with  the  oily  valerianic  acid  produced 
from  caseine,  left,  upon  combustion,  51.62  of  silver;  this  removes  all  doubt 
regarding  the  identity  of  this  oily  acid  with  the  common  valerianic  acid.  The 
crude  distillate  contained,  besides  valerianic  acid,  a  volatile  substance  exhaling 
the  odour  of  human  excrements;  this  substance  reduced  nitrate  of  silver  to 
the  metallic  state,  but  it  contained  no  formic  acid ;  the  alkaline  solution  yielded 
a  copious  crystallization  of  oxalate  of  potass,  previously  to  the  super-saturation 
with  tartaric  acid. 

M.  Mulder  states,  that  while  acting  with  potass  upon  albumine,  he  obtained 
two  greasy,  syrupy  substances,  which  he  denominates  protide,  and  erytroprotide. 
I  did  not  observe  uie  formation  of  any  such  substances  by  the  action  of  potass 
upon  caseine,  nor  do  I  believe  that  either  M.  Mulder  himself  or  any  other 
chemist  will  ever  produce  them  again  of  the  same  composition  which  he 
assigns  to  them.  These  substances  are  simply  a  mixture  of  intermediate  pro- 
ducts, the  composition  of  which  alters  according  to  the  different  state  of  the 
tem^rature,  the  duration  of  the  action  of  the  alkali  upon  the  albumine  or 
caseine,  the  concentration  of  the  alkaline  solution,  drx. — London  Lancet^  June, 
1846. 


2. — Case  of  Scirrhous  Ulceration  of  the  (Esophagus  communicating  with  (he 
Trachea.    By  J.  P.  Harris,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Eastern  Dispensary. 

Henry  Noble,  aged  66,  labourer,  of  good  conformation,  sanguineous  temperap 
ment,  states  that  hie  has  always  enjoyed  good  health,  until  about  three  years 
ago,  when  he  had  an  attack  of  synovitis  of  the  knee-joint,  which  ended  in 
ankylosis.  He  has  been  and  is  accustomed  to  drink  freely  of  ardent  spirits, 
though  irregularly. 

About  a  week  before  Christmas,  1844,  he  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  especially  solids.  He  was  not  led  to  seek  assistance  until  a  month 
subsequenUy,  when,  after  three  or  four  days  indulgence  in  drinking  rum,  Hae 
difficulty  of  swallowing  returned,  attended  with  pain  at  the  epigastrium.  He 
applied  for  relief  at  the  Northern  Hospital,  (where  he  was  treated  by  the  daily 
use  of  bouses,)  and  left  at  the  end  of  a  week,  seemingly  improved,  his  food 
meeting  with  little  obstruction  in  its  passage  to  the  stomach.  The  relief,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  of  short  duration,  as  a  few  days  after  he  experienced 
a  relapee,  in  which  inptance  he  does  not  appear  to  have  sought  medical  aid. — 
He  continued  to  suffer  from  the  recurrence  of  the  above  symptoms  for  the 
space  of  two  months,  when  he  applied  to  the  Eastern  Dispensary. 

His  symptoms  were  as  follows: — Great  emaciation;  distress  of  countenance ; 
sense  of  burning  and  constriction  referred  to  the  oesophagus;  cough,  with  the 
occasional  expectoration  of  a  kind  of  tenacious  mucus,  tinged  with  blood ;  pain 
and  a  sensation  of  sinking  referred  to  the  epigastrium,  the  result  of  prolonged 
abstinence  from  food ;  bowels  confined,  have  not  been  relieved  for  fourteen 
days;  headache;  dimness  of  sight;  great  thirst;  pulse  90,  small  and  thread- 
like; temperature  of  surface  much  reduced;  urine  scanty.  Percussion  yields 
a  tolerably  clear  sound  over  the  chest,  at  the  upper  part  of  which  the  respira- 
tion is  bronchial. 

Eveiy  attempt  to  swallow  food  (which  consists  entirely  of  fluids  in  very  small 
onantities)  is  attended  with  much  suffering.  The  food  seems  to  pass  no  lower 
than  about  the  middle  of  the  chest,  and  af&r  being  retaindl  for  a  time,  varying 
from  a  few  seconds  to  two  or  three  minutes,  is  rejected  by  an  inverted  action  S 
the  oesophagus,  and  the  small  quantity  which  seems  to  reach  the  stomach  is 
frequently  rejected  by  vomiting;  the  matter  discharged  has  an  offensive  smell  j 
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the  patient  fancies  his  food  takes  some  unusual  course  besides  that  to  the 
stomach. 

An  elastic  tube  was  with  little  difficulty  passed  to  the  middle  of  the  ossophar 
ms,  but  any  attempt  to  get  it  beyond  excited  so  much  distress  as  to  compel  its 
disuse.  Nutriment  was  administered  by  the  rectum,  which  sustained  life  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  though  in  a  miserable  condition,  when  he  appeared  to  sink 
from  the  efiects  of  inanition. 

Seclio  cadaveriSf  fifty-eix  hours  after  death.  The  apices  of  the  lungs  were 
thinly  studded  with  tubercles,  varying  in  size  from  a  millet  seed  to  a  horse 
bean :  The  bronchial  tubes  were  filled  with  a  frothy  mucus,  and  their  lining 
membrane  slightly  congested ;  the  glands  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  were 
mottled  in  appearance,  hardened,  and  much  enlarged.  On  tracing  the  oesopha- 
gus to  its  miadle,  it  was  found  very  firmly  adherent  to  the  spine  and  surround- 
ing tissues  for  three  or  four  inches  of  its  course  down  to  its  passage  through 
the  diaphragm,  and  to  have  undergone  complete  •cirrhous  degeneration,  pass* 
ing  into  the  ulcerative  or  carcinomatous  state ;  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue 
was  of  a  cartilaginous  hardness ;  the  aorta,  though  adherent,  seemed  free  from 
disease.  The  trachea  was  closely  united  to  the  diseased  gullet,  and  communi- 
cated with  it  by  an  ulcerative  opening,  large  enough  to  admit  a  good  sized 
catheter ;  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrse  and  intervertebral  cartilages  had 
began  to  be  involved  in  the  disease ;  the  heart  and  abdominal  viscera  were 
much  paler  and  thinner  than  usual,  but  otherwise  healthy. — Edinburgh  Med, 
and  Surgical  Journal,  JtUy,  1846. 


3.— /n/?tt^ncc  of  the  Quality  of  the  Milk  of  the  Nurse  on  the  Health  of  ihe 
Child,    By  M.  Girard.     (Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chemiey  October,  1846.) 

A  joxme  lady  fifteen  days  after  her  delivery,  found  it  necessary  to  procure  a 
nurse  fbrher  child,  and  she  succeeded  in  getting  one  whose  milk  was  only  fif- 
teen days  older  than  her  own,  and  which  presented  all  the  physical  characters 
of  good  milk.  The  nurse  was  besides  young  and  in  apparently  ffood  health. 
After  a  few  days  the  child  began  to  sleep  ill ;  it  was  attacked  with  a  trouble- 
some diarrhoea,  and  sensibly  fell  oflT;  shortly  after  this  it  rejected  all  its  food, 
a»d  the  mouth  got  foul  with  aphthae.  As  the  ordinary  medical  treatment  failed 
to  relieve  the  child,  the  nurse's  milk  was  examined,  and  was  found  to  present 
the  following  characters : — ^The  milk  was  neuter,  of  an  ordinary  consistence, 
and  became  slightly  viscous  by  ammonia.  The  globules  were  very  voluminous » 
and  instead  oiappearing  under  the  microscope  of  a  brilliant  pearly  lustre, 
were  of  a  dull  white  o^  colour..  The  whole  field  of  the  microscope  was 
scattered  with  rounded  particles,  of  which  the  form  was  comparable  to  that  of 
a  flattened  raspberry,  and  presented  the  characters  usually  assigned  to  the  cor- 
puscles of  colostrum.  A  new  nurse  was,  therefore,  instantlv  procured,  whose 
milk  presented  the  microscopic  properties  of  healthy  milk.  Within  forty  hours 
after  the  child  had  sucked  this  nurse  the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  had  ceased,  the 
aphthae  were  greatly  diminished,  and  a  few  days  sufficed  to  restore  the  child  to 
strength. 

In  another  case  where  the  mother  was  the  nurse,  the  child,  two  months  old, 
suffered  from  constant  vomiting,  was  falling  off,  and  had  occasional  comatose 
attacks.  The  milk  of  the  mother,  when  exammed  by  the  microscope,  was 
found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  mucus.  After  awhile  the  child 
vomited  less,  and  the  milk  being  anew  examined  was  found  to  contain  fewer 
mucous  globules.  Soon,  however,  the  vomitings  and  other  disagreeable  symp- 
toms became  worse,  and  to  save  the  child  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  change 
the  nurse.  Eight  nurses  were  examined,  but  the  milk  of  seven  was  rejected 
on  account  of  containing  globules  of  mucus,  or  granular  bodies,  or  from  having 
undergone  some  other  change.  The  eighth  nurse  having  apparently  healthy 
milk,  was  chosen,  and  within  two  days  the  vomiting  and  other  symptoms  had 
disappeared,  and  did  not  again  return— .JWrf. 
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4. — New  Researches  on  the  Movements  of  the  Heart,  By  Signor  D.  Gola.— 
(Annali  Universali  de  Medicina,  April  1845.) 

Most  physiologistfl  are  agreed  that  the  impulse  of  the  apex  of  the  heart 
against  the  thoracic  parietes  correspond  with  its  systole.  The  contrary  opinion 
has,  however,  been  maintained  by  several  eminent  writers  both  in  this  country 
and  in  France.  Signor  Gola's  researches  were  undertaken  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  to  what  movement  of  the  heart  the  impulse  of  the  apex  against 
the  thoracic  parietes  correspond.  Havinj^  with  much  care  exposed  the  heart 
of  a  frog,  he  found  that  the  contractions  of  the  heart  were  accomplished  in  the 
following  order. 

The  systole  of  the  auricle  preceded  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle ;  in  its  dilata- 
tion the  ventricle  increased  at  its  base  by  three  lines  in  diameter.  In  propor- 
tion aa  the  ventricle  became  distended,  the  surface  became  flattened  on  its 
greatest  diameter,  and  the  whole  heart  executed  a  slight  movement  of  rotation 
from  left  to  right,  in  consequence  of  the  dilation  l^ing  greatest  towards  the 
right  side  of  its  base.  By  virtue  of  this  rotary  movement  the  point  moved 
dSowt  a  line  towards  the  left  side,  but  was  not  sensibly  elevated. 

To  the  diastole  succeeded  the  systole  of  the  ventricle,  and  during  it  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  ventricle  at  its  base  diminished  by  three  lines,  but 
this  part  of  the  heart  gained  in  height  what  its  lost  in  breadth  and  in  extent ; 
it  tooK  a  lengthened  form,  and  the  apex  was  elevated  from  its  plane  and  sensibly 
carried  forwards. 

When  a  fine  straw,  fixed  at  its  two  extremities,  was  laid  across  the  heart,  so 
that  during  the  diastole  it  simply  touched  the  surface,  it  was  sensibly  raised 
during  the  systole.  By  placing  this  straw  longitudinally  to  the  axis  of  the 
heart,  and  allowing  one  end  to  move  over  a  graduated  scale,  he  found  that 
while  during  the  diastole  the  straw  was  only  raised  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth 
part  of  a  centimeter,  during  the  systole  it  was  raised  eleven  and  one-half  tenth 
parts  of  a  centimeter. 

These  and  other  experiments  led  Signor  Gola  to  conclude  that  the  impulse 
of  the  apex  against  the  ribs  and  the  contraction  of  the  auricles  coincided.  In 
conclusion  he  remarks,  that  he  has  often  introduced  his  hand  into  the  pericar- 
dium of  animals  while  being  slaughtered  for  food,  and  invariably  remarked  that 
the  heart  daring  its  contraction  struck  with  force  against  the  hand,  and  that  the 
impulse  was  sometimes  so  strong  as  to  cause  a  disagreeable  sensation. 


Several  valuable  papers  have  appeared  in  the  two  last  numbers  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  on  the  Natural  History  of  Diseases. 
These  papers  have  been  elicited  by  Dr.  Forbes'  article  on  Homeopathy, 
Allopathy,  and  Young  Physic.  From  one  of  them  (Dr.  Laycock's)  we 
extract  the  following  remarks : 

*'  I  have  said  that  the  natural  order  or  law  of  sequence  of  vital  phenomena  is  a 
point  necessary  to  be  known  in  constructing  a  natural  history  of^  diseases.  We 
never  can  know  the  results  of  medication  without  a  knowledge  of  the  physiolo- 
ffical  antecedents ;  you  are  aware  how  much  careful  and  earnest  attention  I 
have  devoted  to  this  point,  and  you  know  the  result  of  my  inquiries.  It  is  sim- 
ply this,  that  starting  in  the  rudimentary  germ,  vital  phenomena  advance  in 
waves  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  the  crest  of  tlie  wave  being  the  morbid 
period  ;  that  the  periods  of  these  oscillations  vary  in  length  from  a  few  hours  to 
several  years ;  tliat  they  can  be  measured ;  and  tnat  they  determine  the  periods, 
crises,  and  duration  of  diseases,  and  the  order  of  theirphenomona.  As  you  have 
honoured  me  with  a  notice  of  my  doctrines  in  No.  XaXV.  of  your  Keview,  I 
need  only  refer  to  it.  In  the  history  of  the  more  common  fevers,  the  utility  of 
these  doctrines  is  manifest  enough.    As  they  run  through  a  known  and  deter. 
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ninate  cycle,  the  action  of  remedies  may  be  better  estimated  than  in  those  in 
which  the  periods  are  not  thrust  before  tlie  eyes  of  the  practitioner.  But  even 
with  regard  to  tlie  more  common  forms,  there  are  many  "  post  hoc  ergo  propter 
hoc"  absurdities  committed.  The  natural  and  regular  crisis  or  termination  has 
often  been  triumphantly  attributed  either  to  some  paltry  medicine,  a  decillionth 
fflobule  perhaps,  or  a  few  drops  of  hav  tea  ;  or  to  the  effects  of  some  heroic 
dose, — ^ten  or  twenty  grains  of  calomel  to  wit — or  a  frightful  drastic,  in  which 
case  it  was  really  nature  winning  a  double  triumph,  conquering  both  the  doctor 
and  the  disease. 

"  It  is  very  manifest  that  any  medicine  whatever  (the  more  inert  the  better  for 
the  purpose)  may  be  so  administered  that  the  number  of  recoveries,  stated  nume- 
rically, shall  be  more  recommendatory  of  its  activity  tluui  can  be  produced  in 
favour  of  any  other  medicine.  Suppose  I  was  able  in  all  cases  of  pneumonia 
to  ascertain  the  day  when  the  first  rigor  began,  and  suppose  that  1  treated  them 
all  on  the  expectant  method,  but  on  the  eve  of  the  7th  or  the  14th  day  I  invari- 
ably administered  one  grain  of  rhubarb.  The  amendment  on  the  next  day  would, 
in  the  majority  of  tlie  cases  thus  treated,  be  so  manifest  that,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  law  of  sequence,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  tlie  impotent  grain,  as 
an  active  and  effectual  remedy  for  pneumonia,  would  be  absolutely  irresistible. 
If  amendment  followed  its  administration  in  28  cases  out  of  30,  the  probable 
ratio,  (vide  Fleischmann's  table),  how  could  you  invalidate  the  "  ergo  propter 
hoc  ?"  You  could  only  answer, "  your  grain  of  rhubarb  is  like  a  literary  pirate, 
it  claims  merit  not  its  own.  When  the  disease  began  then  began  also  a  series 
of  changes,  the  purport  of  which  was  a  restoration  to  healthy  action." 

"  Now  on  this  point  at  least  I  belong  to  \h%old  physic  school,  the  real  old  school. 
The  ancient  physicians  and  their  successors,  studied  the  natural  history  of 
disease  veiy  closely,  and  applied  this  law  very  systematically  to  the  treatment 
of  febrile  affections.  Although  I  specify  febrile  diseases,  pleas^  to  remember 
that  the  course  of  all  diseases  is  regulated  by  it,  because  all  vital  phenomena 
are.  You  may  not  always  be  able  to  trace  it ;  several  points  are  requisite  for 
this,  as  undisturbed  action  in  the  organism,  the  power  and  habit  of  acute  obser- 
vation, manifest  phenomena,  and  the  like.  But  be  certain  that  the  natural  his- 
tory of  all  diseases  will  be  fallacious  unless  this  principle  be  made  a  leading  idea 
in  the  observation  and  classification  of  pathological  pnenomena.* 

^  I  might  refer  for  another  illustration  of  the  important  bearing  physiology  has 
upon  a  true  pathology  to  the  phenomena  of  the  nervous  system.  But  we  are 
really  on  Uie  verge  only  of  the  vast  field  these  present  to  us  for  observation  and 
analysis,  and  I  fear  I  should  only  wear^  you  with  long  explanations ;  I  therefore 
forbear.  I  think,  however,  I  have  said  enough  (I  hope  not  too  much)  in  sup- 
port of  my  main  argument.  Yet  would  it  be  believed  that  there  are  able,  nay, 
scientific,  physicians  who  virtually,  at  least,  prevent  the  application  of  physiology 
to  the  elucidation  of  pathology  ?  You  occasionally  hear  half-educated  practiti- 
oners speak  slightingly  of  him  who  devotes  his  leisure  to  physiological  as  well 
as  to  empirical  reading.  They  hint  that  he  is  a  "  mere  reader,"  "a  theorist,*' 
"  not  a  practical  man,  &.C.,  but  this  is  usually  in  the  way  of  business  ;  it  is  an 
ignorant  dealer  and  chapman  trying  to  extinguish  a  dangerous  rival  in  the  true 
artist.    No  great  harm  can  result,  as  the  pretender  must  needs  yield  at  last 

« Dr.  Graves  has  published  an  interesting  essay  on  the  law  of  relapse  periods 
in  agues.  The  foundation  of  the  er^say  is  a  case  of  quartan  ague,  which  continued 
with  intervals  of  health  for  more  than  two  years.  Dr.  Graves  found  the  relapses  took 
place,  with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  exactly  on  the  days  on  which  a  fit  would 
have  happened,  provided  ihey  had  recurred  regularly.  Now  this  law,  which  Dr. 
Graves  publishes  as  a  discovery,  and  of  which  this  case  of  Dr.  Graves'  is  a  good 
demonstration,  has  long  been  known  to  me,  and  is  simply  a  corollary  deducibie  from 
my  general  law.  It  is,  however,  an  interesimg  example  of  the  utility  of  the  latter,  for 
by  it  Dr.  Graves  might  have  pr«Krf«rf  the  facts  he  observed  so  accurately. 
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ot  BO,  however,  with  the  able  physician  ;  such  an  example  as  I  met  with  not 
nff  ago  in  a  weekly  journal.  The  Editor,  in  reviewing  a  book  on  practical 
edicine,  had  animadverted  in  a  passage  (I  think  in  the  introduction)  in  which 
e  author,  an  accomplished  physician  and  a  physiologist,  observed  that  scien- 


Not  BO,  however,  with  the  able  physician  ;  such  an  example  as  I  met  with  not 

Ions 

med 

the  author,  an  accomp 

tific  men  are  not  and  cannot  be  practical,  because  tliey  have  had  no  experience. 

The  Editor  was  "  pulled  up"  by  the  offended  author,  and  positively  the  latter,  in 

his  letter  of  reply  to  the  criticism,  repeated  his  offence. 

'*  It  is  obvious  enough  that  a  physiologist  and  nothing  dse  cannot  be  &jpood 
physician  ;  but  a  practitioner  may  be  a  physiologist  and  something  more.  While 
ne  studies  the  experiments  of  nature,  he  may  have  an  acute  vision  for  the 
minute  shades  of  disease,  and  a  quick  perception  of  the  effects  of  medical 
agents.  Nothing  will  escape  his  prying  eyes.  He  will  be  as  fertile  in  curative 
resources  as  in  uieories  ;  as  keen  a  lover  of  practical  information  as  of  scien- 
tific knowledge.  Further,  this  practical  study  of  physiology  is  in  itself  most 
interesting.  In  efibcting  it  you  nave  not  the  trouble  of  torturing,  and  dissect- 
ing, and  analysing.  If,  for  example,  you  want  illustrations  of  reflex  action, 
your  first  patient  will  probably  present  them,  look  closely  only.  If  not  seen  in 
your  first,  they  will  appear  in  your  second  ;  at  all  events,  wait  patiently,  and 
you  need  not  go  and  catch  frogs  or  snails  to  vivisect.  Indeed  you  may  study 
the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  everywhere,  in  everybody ;  in  the  man 
that  walks  l^fore  you  in  the  streets,  that  stands  before  you  in  the  puFpit,  that 
struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage,  in  people  in  the  ball-room  or  at  a  dinner  table  ; 
nay,  you  can  make  your  bachelor  friend,  who  pleasantly  chats  tftte-i-tfcte  with 
you  at  your  fireside,  wagging  his  leg  the  while,  a  subject  of  physiological  re- 
search. All  these,  and  a  thousand  more,  are  good  examples  of  subjects  for 
scientific  investigation,  presented  by  persons  in  perfect  health.  But  when  the 
proteiform  diseases  of  poor  human  nature  come  before  von,  in  all  their  varied 
phenomena,  what  an  inexhaustible  store  of  matter  for  observation  and  medita- 
tion !* 

"  You  will  see  that  I  think  a  physiological  practitioner  is  the  man  of  the  ace, 
and  that  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  the  reformation  you  advocate  that  Uie 
practitioner  should  be  a  thoroughly  good  physiologist.  He  should  have  the 
science  as  ready  at  hand  as  his  snuff-box.  He  should  be  trained  to  its  use  ; 
for  every  symptom  he  should  at  least  seek  out,  if  he  cannot  find,  a  ratumale. 
Ho  should  always  be  curiously  catechizing  physiology  for  the  why  and  the 
wherefore.  Much  miffht  be  done  in  the  training  of  the  student  by  our  clinical 
lecturers,  if  they  would  set  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  empirical  method  is  the  easiest  to  teach  as  well  as  to  practise.  The  student 
might  be  led  on  step  by  step.  He  mi^ht,  for  example,  first  have  sijnple  patholo- 
gical problems  in  muscular  action  given  to  him.     A  man  with  morbus  coxa 

*  I  cannot  help  giving  you  a  small  and  homely  illustration  of  these  views,  which 
hasjofaoccurreatome  in  looking  over  Dr.  Ranking's  excellent  Half-yearly  Abstract. 
At  p.  72of  vol.  ii,  you  will  find  two  modes  of  treating  scabies,  the  one  the  consequence 
of  physiological  and  microscopical  research,  the  other  of  empiricism.  Now,  firstly, 
scabies  gets  into  very  respectable  families,  and  is  no  jest  when  a  guest  with  them; 
2dly,  sulphur,  its  best  cure,  stinks.  Mr.  Siiff^  b,  "  praeHcal  man,"  and  evidently  of 
the  right  sort,  namely,  a  physiological  practitioner,  meditates  on  these  two  points,  and 
then  on  the  disease.  Scabies  depends  on  an  insect,  the  acarus :  so  the  microscope 
tells  us  (  the  acarus  belongs  to  a  class  of  insects  that  breathe  by  tracheee :  this  entomo- 
logy sets  forth.  Comparative  physiology  shows  that  (like  men),  if  insects  have  their 
trachse  stopped  up,  they  die.  Now,  Mr.  Stiff  argued  that  If  the  acari  were  smeared 
over  with  an  olea^nous  substance,  their  tracheae  would  be  stopped  op,  and  (hey  would 
be  suffocated ;  consequently  that,  after  all,  it  is  the  lard,  and  not  the  stinking  sulphur, 
which  cures  the  itch.  He  tried  the  simpler  method,  and  has  cured  more  than  forty 
cases  with  simple  inunction  alone.  The  other  example  is  the  empirical  use  of  veratria 
aiba,  solenmly  published  without  a  reason  in  the  Annales  de  Tndrapeutique.  Now 
this,  as  well  as  half  a  dozen  ciherpoieonBofthe  ocortw,  have  been  known  empirically 
to  vagrants  from  time  immemorial. 
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•lep6  across  the  ward  befote  a  clinical  class.  Problem  as  follows  : — Reqaired 
to  describe  the  bones  and  muscles  entering  into  the  deformity,  and  the  Tationaie, 
physioloffical  and  pathological,  of  its  production.  Or  if  the  students  be  more 
advanced,  five  patients  are  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  class  ;  one  is  in 
an  apopletic  fit,  a  second  has  scoliosis,  a  third  has  valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
a  fourUi  has  phthisis,  a  fifth,  pneumonia.  Required  to  describe  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  respiration  in  each  case,  and  to  five  a  physiolo^cal  and 
pathological  rationale  of  them.  Would  not  this  method  sharpen  the  diagnostic 
and  theraoeutic  wits,  and  be  at  least  one  safe  and  sure  step  towards  a  Natural 
History  of  Disease  ?  Alas,  for  the  "  practical  men,"  those  "  dealers  and  chap- 
men," that  sneer  in  the  way  of  their  mStier  at  physiologists  as  "  mere  theorists," 
and  "  bookworms  !"  What  a  rout  a  few  swarms  of  students  so  trained  would 
create  among  them  !" 
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CARTWRIGHT  ON  SOUTHERN  MEDICINE. 

[Uader  this  title  we  have  just  received  the  following  communicatioii 
firom  our  esteemed  correspondent  Dr.  Cartwright,  and  we  have  deemed 
it  our  duty  to  insert  it,  though  it  will  be  to  the  exclusion  of  our  custora* 
ary  extracts  from  the  American  Journals.  It  appears  that  Dr.  C.  only 
very  recently  met  with  the  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  Medical  Science^* 
containing  Dr.  Bell's  severe  strictures  on  his  '^  Address  before  the  Mis- 
sissippi Medical  Convention  ;"  and  without  delay,  and  whilst  labouring 
under  indisposition,  he  prepared  and  sent  us  this  reply  and  defence.  It 
will  be  read  with  interest,  and  will  serve  as  well  to  correo4  some  "/oZ- 
lacies^^  which  prevail  at  the  North,  in  regard  Southern  diseases,  as  to 
re-kindle  admiration  for  the  writings  of  Hippocrates.  As  so  much  time 
had  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Bells  critique  without  our 
hearing  any  thing  from  Dr.  Cartwright,  we  prepared  an  article  on  the 
subject  ourselves  ;  but  cheerfully  give  place  to  Dr.  Cartwright. 

Edhs.] 

An  attempt,  lately  made  by  mo  in  the  Mississippi  Medical  Con- 
vention, to  direct  the  attention  of  Southern  physicians  to  the  works  of 
Hippocrates,  as  the  best  source  of  medical  knowledge,  has  been  ridi- 
culed at  the  North,  and  particularly  in  Philadelphia,  in  Dr.  Bell's  Bui- 
letin  of  Medical  Science^  as  an  effort  to  set  up  a  specios  of  '^  States- 
right  Medicine."  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  a  controversy,  as  no 
good  grows  out  of  controversies  either  medical  or  religious ;  but  to 
explain,  a  little  more  fully,  some  points  alluded  to  in  the  Address,  which 
its  brevity  necessarily  excluded.  In  doing  so,  Dr.  Bell  and  the  Northern 
physicians  will  find  their  objections  answered,  and  I  hope  those  of  the 
South  will  meet  with  some  observations  not  destitute  of  practical  im- 
portance. 

♦  See  number  for  June,  1846. 
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For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  seen  the  Address  and  the 
review,  it  may  be  well  to  premise,  that  I  have  been  taken  to  task  for 
asserting,  (what  the  northern  physicians  call  a  popular  &llacy,)  **  that 
many  of  the  diseases  of  the  south  have  not  been  well  described,  nor 
their  best  treatment  given  by  northern  ^Titers,"  *^  that  there  is  but  one 
hook,  which  gives  an  accurate  description  of  diseases  daily  met  with  in 
southern  practice ;  viz :  Hippocrates" — ^for  asserting  that,  "  when  civili- 
zation travelled  north,  Medicine  went  with  it,  and  from  a  science  nearly 
perfect  in  the  climate  of  Greece,  it  became  a  very  imperfect  science 
when  transplanted  into  the  cold  latitudes  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  was 
there  pruned  and  trimmed  to  suit  the  climate" — that  '*  Medicine,  thus 
reformed,  may  be  the  best  for  England,  and  the  north  of  Europe,  but  is 
not  as  good  for  southern  latitudes  as  it  was  before  the  northern  physi- 
cians reformed  it" — '*  that  more  knowledge  can  be  obtained,  in  regard 
to  southern  diseases,  by  cutting  across  direct  to  Greece  and  drinking  at 
the  fountain  head,  than  by  seeking  it  through  the  circuitous  route  of  Edin- 
burgh, London,  and  Paris" — **  that  the  north  has  improved  the  medicinal 
agents  with  which  we  work,  but  no  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
description  that  Hippocrates  has  given  of  Southern  diseases,  and  the 
laws  governing  them,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  improvement  in  that  res- 
pect can  be  made." 

The  reason  might  have  been  added — "  Description,  like  sculpture, 
painting,  oratory  and  poetry,  had  arrived  at  its  highest  perfection  in  the 
days  of  Hippocrates."  When  Homer  is  excelled  in  poetry — Demos- 
thenes in  oratory — Appelles  in  painting,  and  Phideas  in  sculpture,  we 
may  look  for  a  better,  qlearer  and  more  concise  description  of  Southern 
diseases,  one  truer  to  nature,  than  what  Hippocrates  has  given. 

The  above  contains  the  propositions  in  the  address,  which  have  been 
called  in  question.  The  assertion,  "  that  the  climate  of  Greece  is  very 
similar  to  the  climate  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,"  has  also  been 
denied. 

The  North  is  very  prolific  in  authors  and  compilers  of  books  on  medi- 
cal subjects. 

The  assertion  in  the  Address,  that  I  know  of  but  one  hook,  which  gives 
an  accurate  description  of  diseases  occurring  in  the  daily  practice  of 
Southern  physicians,  appears  to  be  the  most  objected  to  by  the  Northern 
book  men. 

Dr.  Bell,  the  reviewer,  is  himself  the  author  and  compiler  of  two  large 
volumes,  entitled  "  Bell  &  Stokes'  Practice,"  containing  some  chapters 
on  congestive  fevers,  intended  to  enlighten  Southern  physicians. 

Extracts  from  this  work  are  interwoven  in  the  Review,  to  convict  me  of 
the  heresy  of  "  States-right  Medicine."  It  may  be  "States-right  Medicine," 
to  prefer  Hippocrates  to  the  very  clever  work  of  Bell  &  Stokes.  It 
may  be  plead,  with  much  show  of  argument,  that  Bell  dc  Stokes,  and  all 
other  modern  writers  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  world's  experience 
since  Hippocrates  wrote.  I  plead  the  Hippocratic  maxim  "  Experientia 
fallax,^^  and  deny  that  experience  drawn  from  the  icy  region  of  the 
North,  is  applicable  to  the  diseases  of  the  South.  We  must,  in  the 
South,  begin  de  novo,  or  go  back  to  Hippocrates  and  the  ancient  South- 
em  writers  on  Medicine,  in  order  to  profit  by  experience  in  Southern 
diseases  ;  because,  with  a  fow  exceptions,  about  (o  be  mentioned,  there 
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bas  been  oo  experience  in  Southern  diseases  since  the  downfall  of  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  Empires.  Medicine  in  the  South,  fell  with  the  andent 
Greeks  and  Romans,  because  there  was  no  fireedom  and  civilization  to 
nurture  and  uphold  it,  in  anj  Southern  country  in  the  whole  world,  after 
the  blood  of  the  free  and  civilized  white  man  proper  had  all  been  spik  in 
civil  wars  and  by  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians.  More  than  twenty 
centuries  after  the  &11  of  the  Grecian,  and  about  sixteen  firom  the  fidl  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  the  emUzed  white  man  proper  again  made  his  ap- 
pearance  in  the  South,  first  as  soldiers  and  sojourners  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies — aflerwarils  making  a  few  settlements  therein-— and  at 
length  establishing  himself  permanently  in  Virginia,  the  C^rolmaa, 
Georgia  and  Louisiana.  The  colonies  which  Spain  and  Portugal  had 
previously  planted  in  the  warm  climates  of  Asia  and  America  are  not 
civilized  now,  much  less  then,  as  they,  like  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Southern  Europe,  want  those  essential  ingredients  of  true  civiKzation* 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  moral  virtue,  industrious  habits  and  the  general  dif. 
fusion  of  common  school  education  among  the  masses. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia 
and  Louisiana,  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  settlements  made  in  die. 
East  and  West  Indies  By  France  and  Great  Britain,)  were  the  only 
Southern  countries,  which  afibrded  a  home  to  the  civilized  white  man 
proper,  and  opened  the  doors  to  the  science  of  medicine  in  the  South, 
since  its  overthow  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  downfitU  of  the  Repob- 
lies  in  the  North  of  Italy.  Since  the  close  of  the  last  centuiyt  the 
dvilized  white  man  proper  has  spread  himself  fiur  and  wide  in  the 
South«-^rom  the  Potomac  to  the^Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  now  occupies  a  Southern  territory,  which  would 
make  a  dozen  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Bell  saySf 
that  many  eminent  plnrsicians,  ^nearly  every  one  of  whom  were  educa* 
ted  in  the  doctrines  of^^  the  Edinourgh  school,)  have  written  tracts  and 
volumes  on  Southern  diseases.  But  their  observations  were  moetiy 
drawn  from  British  soldiers  in  Southern  garrisons,  and  from  the  sparse 
settlements  of  white  men,  chiefly  iinaG6limated»  in  the  Eaet  and  Wast 
Indies,  These  authors  looked  at  every  thing  Sondkem  through  Edin- 
burgh spectacles.  Jc^nson,  who  wrote  the  popular  work  on  ^^Tropical 
cUmaUe^^^  scarcely  ever  saw  a  dozen  white  men,  who  were  nativei  of 
the  climate  he  wrote  about. 

The  other  writers  on  Southern  diseases,  had  scarcely  any  better  advan- 
tages. ^, 

Like  Johnson,  they  were  strangers  to  the  climate  themselves,  as  well 
as  most  of  their  patients.  Hippocrates'  observations  on  Southern 
diseases  were  not  drawn,  like  Johnson's,  Jackson's,  Chisbolm's,  Hillary's, 
Hunter's,  and  other  British  writers,  from  the  diseases  of  a  few  strapglinf 
white  men  in  Southern  climates,  but  they  were  drawn  from  the  millions 
of  native-born  Southern  freemen  in  the  Grecian  Republican  States,  and 
aptly  apply  to  the  millions  of  like  people  at  the  present  day  inhabiting 
the  SouUiem  States  of  America.  For  many  centuries  after  Hippocrates 
wrote,  experience  proved  the  truth  of  his  precepts  and  the  correctness 
of  his  observations,  not  only  among  the  millions  in  Greece,  but  the 
millions  in  the  Roman  Empire  also.  In  the  language  of  Rome,  his 
works  were  called  the  •*  aureum  opus,^* 
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Through  the  dark  ages  they  afforded  a  constant  light,  dimly  seen 
through  &e  surrounding  mental  obscurity,  and  on  the  revival  of  learning* 
the  brightest  star  was  the  ^^Aurewm  opu^.'*  Guided  by  that,  the  repub- 
lics of  the  North  of  Italy  brought  Medicine  forth  as  the  first  trophy  of 
returning  civilizatioai  The  inductiye  philosophy  of  Lord  Bacon  is 
nothing  more  than  a  practical  application  to  the  other  sciences  of  the 
Qippocratic method  of  arriving  at  truth  in  Medicine.*  Since  the  fidi  of 
the  republics  in  the  South  of  £urope,  there  has  been  no  opportunity,  in 
Southern  ktitudes,  until  very  recently,  of  making  observations  on  the 
4i8eases  of  that  portion  of  the  human  race  .who  are  foremost  in 
civili2atk>n ;  because  Southern  climates  ceased  to  be  the  home  of  the 
civilized  white  man  proper*  That  ancient  Greece  was  inhabited  by  the 
white  race  proper,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  frequent  mention  by 
Hippocrates  of  the  variety  of  color  in.  the  hair,  eyes  and  the  complexion 
of  the  skin,  corresponding  so  exactly  with  the  appearances  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  as  to  attest  the  identity  of  race  beyond  a  doubt. — 
So  long,  however,  had  the  white  man  proper  been  excluded  from  South- 
ern climates,  that  it  was  supposed,  the  South  was  uncongenial  to  his 
nature,  and  that  he  would  soon  degenerate  therein.  Owing  to  this 
delusion,  which  for  a  long  time  possessed  the  British  mind,  Washington, 
most  fiurtunately  for  America,  was  refused  a  captaincy  in  the  British 
service. 

Vhrginia,  and  the  colonies  North  and  South  of  her,  dispelled  the  delu- 
sion, and  by  union  became  independent  States,  as  £Eir  as  political  mat- 
ters were  concerned.  But  in  regard  to  Medicine,  both  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  are  to  this  day,  under  a  species  of  colonisJ  vassa- 
'  lage  to  the  Northern  country.  In.  comparison  to  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  Nor^  South>  and  West,  are  all  Southern  States,  if  cli- 
mate be  defined  by  summer  temperatare.  In  summer  temperature,  they 
very  slightly  difii»r  among  themselves ;  whereas  the  coklest  of  them, 
haa  a  summer  temperature  fully  fifteen  degrees  above  Great  Britain. — 
Grei^  Britain  differs  fi^Hn  the  United  States  in  every  essential  particu- 
lar. In  climate — ^being  cool  in  summer,  and  comparatively  to  our 
Northern  States,  warm  in  winter ;  instead  ol  intensely  hot  in  summer, 
as  all  d^e  States  are,  and  cold  in  winter,  as  our  Northern  States  are  ;-— 
Ml  having  a  murky,  fi>ggy  atmosphere,  with  almost  constant  felling  of 
light  chnling  rains; — ^instead  of  the  clear  bright  heavens  overhead, 
agitated  and  refi^shed,  at  long  intervals,  by  the  awful  tornado  and 
heavy  deluges  from  the  clouds ; — ^in  government — a  limited  monarchy  in 
name,  but  practically  a  most  odious  oligarchy,  instead  of  a  firee  and 
independent  republic;— in  food — in  dothing — in  house-room,  aadfiiel. 
Disguise  it,  no  matter  how,  the  &ct  is  undoubted,  that  three-fiMurths  of 
the  unhappy  people  of  the  North  of  Europe^  (intended  by  natare  lor  a 
better  destiny,/  have  not  enough  of  the  substantia]  comforts  of  life  to  be 
consistent  with  the  healthy  functions  of  the  human  system.  Want  of  a 
sufficiency  of  a  wholesome  food — ^want  of  diothing,  and  bed-clothing — 
want  of  fuel,  and  want  of  house-room  enough  to  prevent  the  morbkt 
influences  of  human  effluvia,  are  the  prolific  causes  of  tfaree-feurths  of 

*  "  I  repeat  it:  in  the  writings  of  Hipoocrates  you  will  find  the  principles  of 
the  inductive  philosophy.  A  physician  snowed  Imicon  the  road  to  immortallly.'* 
{Pr,  Stokes.-^See  Bell  and  Stake's  Practice,  vol.  I,  P.  IS.)  (N.  O.  Edr.) 
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the  fevers,  and  surgical  aihnents  atflktiagUie  people  of  the  monarchical 
govemmenis  of  Noithem  Europe.  Not  one  of  which  causes  hav«  any 
appreciable  influence,  whatever,  in  causing  disease  in  any  part  or  poitioo 
of  the  United  States,  except  in  a  few  instances  of  gross  improvidence^ 
mostly  from  intemperance.  Even  in  Great  Britain,  the  monarchy  which 
boasts  of  its  freedom,  -surgical  diseases  and  tjrphus  fevers  rise  and  fall 
with  the  price  of  wheat. 

Nearly  all  the  surgical  complaints,  apart  from  accidents,  are  caui»edl 
Irom  an  impovierished  state  of  the  blood,  from  inanition  and  tlie  watA  cf 
<ike  common  comforts  of  Ufe— the  natural  fruit  of  that  monarchical  device 
of  extorting  work  by  creating  want 

Nearly  ail  the  suivical  maladies,  a;fflIctiRg  the  laboring  classes  of 
Europe,  are  artificial  creations,  together  with  a  iaige  majority  of  the 
febrile  aflections,  and  point  directly  to  monarchy  aad  its  oppression  as 
their  cause.  They  tell  a  tale  to  the  medical  philosopher,  of  the  evils  of 
monarchy,  more  horrible  than  the  freemen  of  America  have  ever 
imagined. 

Surgical  ailments  in  the  United  States  are  almost  ui^nown ;  except  a 
few,  arising  from  accidental  causes,  or  occurring  in  the  aged  or  infirm. 

But  a  want  of  bread  and  meat,  and  the  common  comforts  of  life,  is 
never  here,  as  it  is  in  Eorepe,  the  prolific  cause  of  such  affections.  The 
Naming  sword  of  Wadiii^gCon  has  kept  them  out  of  the  American  Eden. 
Yet,  notwithstanding,  the  causes  of  diseases  are  so  different — the  govern* 
nient  so  difilerent — ^the  condition  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  so 
different — and  the  climate  of  the  North  of  Europe  so  difierent  from  any 
part  or  portion  of  the  United  States,  our  Northern  book-makers  and 
compilers  fer  the  press,  and  our  medical  teachers  will  persist  in  hokJing 
the  medical  profession  in  America  under  a  worse  than  colonial  vassalage 
to  British  authority  in  Medicine.  As  if  to  prove  to  us,  tiie  monstrous 
absurdity  of  the  physicians  of  the  United  States,  particulariy  of  the 
Southern  States,  adopting  British  medicine.  France,  just  across  the 
channel,  a  few  degraes  South,  has  ne^'er  adopted  it  or  given  it  a  foothold 
in  that  country.  France,  in  all  her  theoretical  vagaries  has  never  lost 
sight  of  Hippocrates.  If  the  United  States  have  been  wise  in  adopting 
the  medicine  of  the  hyperborean  regions  of  Europe,  France  has  been 
most  unwise  in  excluding  it ;  because  hyperborean  Medicine  is  much 
better  adapted  to  her  than  to  us. 

Tho  original  types  ai  fevers,  endemical  to  Southern  latitudes,  ate 
treated  of  in  our  text  book^  as  varieties  of  some  original  type  of  fevwr 
common  in  Edinburgh,  Dublin  and  London  ;  as  if  the  original  types  of 
fever,  observed  in  mose  cities,  were  the  only  original  types  to  be  met 
with  anywhere  else.  The  bilious  fever,  which  Hippocrates  treats  of  as 
an  original  type  of  disease,  is  common  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  in  hot  seasons  ;  but  more  common  in  the  Middle  and  Western 
than  in  the  Southern  and  Northern  States.  This  fever  is  never  mei 
with  in  Edinburgh  and  the  high  latitudes  of  Europe,  because  the  sum- 
mer temperature  is  too  low  to  produce  it.  Yet  this  wide  spread  malady 
is  treated  of  in  the  Edinburgh,  Dublin  and  London  text  books  .as  a 
variety  of  some  hyperborean  type  of  fever,  and  the  American  physKian, 
bold  enough  to  call  it  by  the  name  which  Hippocrates  gave  it,  wouM  be 
in  danger  of  losing  caste  with  the  profession^  even  in  this  coimtry, 
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where  it  is  so  prevalent,  and  to  be  taken  for  a  humoralist,  with  anti- 
«|aated  notions  behind  this  go-ahead,  steamboat-age  of  improvement 
aad  discovery. 

According  to  Hippocrates,  it  is  a  fever  varying  greatly  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  seasons ;  but  according  to  Brouissais,  it  is  no  fever  at  all, 
but  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  varying  with  the 
greater  or  less  intensity  of  an  imaginary  phlogosis. 

Dr.  Bell  (vol.  2,  page  640.  Bell  &  Stokes  Practice,)  informs  us, 
that  he  was  so  iar  under  the  *'  hepatic  delusion,  when  a  student,  as  to 
choose  the  liver  and  its  diseases  for  his  Inaugural  Dissertation ;"  that 
Dr.  Chapman  complimented  him  on  the  style  of  the  essay,  but  added, 
**  Ifou  are  M  tcroM^"— ^-meaning  that  he  was  all  wrong  in  believing  that 
^^  the  origin  or  support  of  those  summer  and  autumnal  fevers,  called 
bilious,  is  in  the  liver."  According  to  Dr.  Chapman,  itvms  not  in  the 
ihrer,  but  in  a  kind  of  mesmerism,  called  sympathy;  according  to  Dr. 
Cook  of  Kentucky,  in  a  plethora  of  the  vena  cava ;  and  according  to 
Dr.  Chapman's  pupils,  Dr.  Bell  among  the  rest,  in  an  undefined  irrita- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  To  such  shifts  have  Che 
writers  and  teachers  in  the  United  States  been  driven,  to  reconcile  the 

gienoRiena  of  bilious  fevers  in  America,  with  the  fevers  of  Northern 
urope.  Are  they  not  ^^aUtcrong*^  in  foigetting  the  important  fact, 
Ihat  a  hyperborean  climate  gives  an  undue  preponderance  to  the  aangui* 
ferowf  system,  and  a  hot  climate  an  undue  preponderance  to  the  hepaiie  ? 
*!^The  types  of  the  diseases  of  the  former  being  laid  in  a  plethora  of 
blood,  or  a  disordered  action  of  the  sanguiferous  system  ;  and  the  types 
of  Uie  other  being  laid  in  a  plethora  of  bile  or  a  disordered  action  of  the 
hepactic  system.  The  fevers,  we  call  bilious,  are  not  met  with  at  all  in 
the  climate  ^of  St.  Petersburg,  Drontheim,  Stockholm,  London,  Dublin, 
or  Edinburg — because  the  summer  temperature  is  never  high  enough  to 
produce  them.  They  require  a  temperature  of  at  least  70  ^  of  Fah- 
renheit fer  their  production.  But  the  summer  temperature  of  these 
cities  is  below  70  ^ .  The  sianmer  temperature  of  Edinburg  is  only 
M^  2  ;  Doblin,  59®  5  ;  whereas  the  summer  temperature  of  Phila- 
delphia and  all  our  northern  cities,  is  from  78  ®  to  78  ®  or  80  *^  • — 
TItere  is  a  much  greater  difierence  between  the  summer  tempera- 
ture of  Philadelphia  and  Edinburg,  than  between  that  of  Philadelphia 
and  Havana.  In  Havana  it  is  about  88  ® ,  m  Natchez  about  60  ® , 
and  New  Orleans  about  81  ®  •  It  would,  therelbre,  be  much  wiser  in 
Ike  Philadelphia  doctors  to  come  to  Nalches,  or  New  Orleans,  or  to  go 
to  Havana,  to  look  for  the  J^pes  of  their  summer  diseases,  than  to  go  ta 
Edinburff  or  the  north  of  Elurope.  The  radical  error  of  squeezing  the 
wlK»le  of  our  bilious  fevers  into  types  imported  firom  Edinburg,  has  viti* 
aled  Medidne  in  America  more  than  any  other  cause.  Abstractions,  the 
■noet  unde&ied  and  incomprehensible,  are  called  into  requisition^  to 
enfraA  bilious  fevers  upon  the  fevers  of  the  north  of  Europe.  The  types 
of  fefvnra,  in  a  summer  temperature  cf  58  and  80  deg.^  are  different. 
The .  fernier  are  connected  with  a  plethora  of  the  bloodU-the  latter  of 
bile*  The  testimony  of  Hippoerates  is  peaitive  in  regard  to  the  exist- 
•noe  of  fevers,  ealled  bHious,  in  tha  climate  ef  aneient  Greece.  American 
f  hysieians  have  only  to  study  his  worics  with  attention,  and  the  cord  whicK 
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has  60  long  bound  tbem  in  subjection  to  the  hiperborean  Medicine  of 
Europe,  will  be  broken  asunder. 

Thus,  the  cavsvb  of  Hippocrates  (from  xat^^  I  bum,)  a  burning  hot 
bilious  fever  of  a  high  grade,  is  frequently  met  >vith  in  the  Southern 
States,  but  never  in  the  north  of  Europe.  It  is  an  original  type  of  fever, 
difiering  from  the  common  bilious.  European  authors,  who  have  never 
seen  it,  make  it  a  variety  of  the  synocha  or  some  other  noithem  type. 

This  was  the  disease  that  Dr.  Bell's  Scotebman  died  of  in  Winches- 
ter, Virginia,  which  he  mistook  for  congestive  fever.  It  wa?  not  a  con- 
gestive, because  Dr.  Bell,  (page  620,  vol.  2,)  tells  us,  that "  the  face  was 
deeply  suffused,  eyes  watery,  breathing  laborious,  the  voice  husky,  pati- 
ent walking  about  and  was,  covered  with  a  profuse  watery  warm  sweat 
up  to  the  hour  of  his  death."  These  are  the  symptoms  of  the  causus  or 
ardent  bilious  fever.  In  7th  vol.  Van  Swieten's  commentaries  on  Bocr- 
haave.  Dr.  Bell,  if  he  has  no  faith  in  Hippocrates,  will  find  this  disease 
described,  in  which  all  the  symptoms  he  ebumeratcd,  are  mentioned  as 
diagnostic  of  the  causus. 

The  CAUsoDBs  is  a  milder  kind  of  causus,  but  more  common.  The 
fever  called  epialus  by  the  Greeks,  and  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  in 
his  treatise  on  **  Places,  Waters,  &c.,"  is  characterized  by  a  confused  sen- 
sation of  heat  and  cold  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  admitted  by  Sauvages,  that  this  fever  is  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with 
so  far  North  as  France,  though  he  adds,  it  is  very  common  in  Italy. 
Allbert,  a  noilhern  writer,  not  knowing  where  else  to  put  it,  places  it 
among  the  algide  fevers  or  malignant  intermittents— the  gulf  into  which 
nosologists  cast  nearly  all  the  original  southern  types  of  fever. 

The  epialus  is  an  original  type  of  disease  common  in  the  Southern 
States — Paul,  of  Egina,  treats  of  it. 

The  ampheherina  of  the  Greeks  is  also  very  common  in  the  south- 
em  States.  It  is  placed  among  quotidian  intermittents  by  noilhcm  wri- 
ters, but  it  belongs  to  a  different  type,  because  there  is  not  a  complete  in- 
termission, and  the  paroxysms  do  not  return  at  regular  periods  of  the  day» 

The  TBiTiBOPHYA  of  the  Greeks,  a  very  dangerous  disease,  is  an 
original  type,  frequently  met  with  in  the  South.  Northern  writers,  never 
having  seen  it,  make  it  a  variety  of  the  tertian  intermittent  of  the  North* 
But  it  difiers  widely  from  a  tertian,  because  the  cold,  hot  and  swotting 
stages  do  not  follow  one  another  in  the  same  order  as  in  a  tertian.  Thus 
the  cold  stage  may  begin  again,  before  the  sweating  stage  commences, 
and  the  hot  sta^e  laa^  not  come  at  all.  The  liptria  (from  XstA'cj,  I 
teant^  and  fog  diejire,)  is  a  southern  type  of  fever  which  northern  wri- 
ters seem  to  know  nothing  about 

The  ABODES,  thus  named  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  anxiety,  is  oha» 
ntcterized  by  Hippocrates,  as  a  fever  attended  with  great  restlessness, 
oppression  and  sensation  of  tension  about  the  hypochondria,  cold  skij]^ 
particularly  cold  extremities,  exhausting  discharges  from  the  boweli^ 
cold  sweat  on  the  forehead  and  above  the  nose,  and  on  the  neck  and  back 
of  the  head,  terminating  on  the  fifth  day. 

Southern  physicians,  d  late  years,  have  called  the  three  last  mentw 
enod  fevers  by  the  general  appellation  of  congestive  fever.  The  6iB* 
eases,  thus  caUed  congestive,  differ  among  themselves,  as  several  dislkiot 
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flpeeies  are  ux^luded  in  that  tenn.  They  agree  in  one  important  parti- 
cular — a  deficient  development  of  animal  heat,  in  regard  to  the  eilernal 
wriaee  of  the  hody,  characteriaea  them.  In  some  of  the  types,  the  de- 
ficient development,  or  toant  of  secretion  of  animal  heal^  extends  to  the 
mucous  sur&ces  within,  as  well  as  to  the  skin  without*  According  to  Dr. 
Bell,  congestive  fever  is  anything  or  nothing,  and  he  has  written  about 
as  well  on  the  subject  as  any  other  northern  writer,  who  has  gone  to  the 
north  of  Europe,  where  these  types  of  fever  never  prevailed,  to  get  in- 
formation, instead  of  coming  South  or  turning  to  Hippocrates.  In  ancient 
times  physicians  kept  little  statutes  of  Hippocrates,  to  remind  them  of 
their  duties.  The  Father  of  Medicine  interdicted  his  pupils  from  ofiering 
sacrifices  to  him,  as  to  a  God — the  only  sacrifice  he  required  ofthemwas 
to  read  his  writings  with  attention,  and  to  learn  the  force  and  reason  of 
his  precepts  ;  those  who  rendered  him  this  homage  were  promised  suc- 
cess in  their  art. 

We  learn  from  Lucien,  in  the  case  of  the  physician  Antigonus,  how 
those  physicians  were  punished,  who  neglected  to  read  the  writings  of 
the  Father  of  Medicine,  or  who  deviated  from  his  precepts.  Every  night, 
when  the  lamp  burned  dimly,  the  statue  of  Hippocrates  would  come 
down  from  its  pedestal  and  mix  the  various  drugs  together.  No  one  caa 
read  the  chapters  in  Bell  dc  Stocks'  Practice,  on  congestive  fever,  with- 
out being  convinced  that  the  statue  of  Hippocrates  has  been  at  work*- 
not  in  mixing  the  drugs  together,  as  the  Greek  physichuis  were  punished 
-—not  in  throwing  medicine  altogether  away,  leaving  only  the  dust  or 
ten  millionth  of  a  grain,  as  the  homoeopathists  are  punished  fer  their 
heresy,  but  in  making  a  complete  jumble  of  all  the  learned  author  has 
compiled  on  congestive  fevers  and  other  southern  diseases.  This  is  a 
punishment  necessarily  following  the  wrong  direction  he  took  in  going  to 
the  North  of  Europe,  and  to  writers  of  the  Edinburg  and  Dublin  schools, 
to  get  information  on  the  subject  of  Southern  diseases,  instead  of  going  to 
Hippocrates,  or  coming  South.  In  the  island  of  Cos,  in  the  extreme 
comer  of  southern  Europe,  the  medical  school  of  Hippocrates  was  es- 
tablished,  and  there  he  wrote  his  principal  works.  Ho  travelled  and  even 
practiced  medicine  fer  some  time  in  Greece  proper,  and  also  in  Macedonia, 
Thessaly  and  Epirus.  He  also  visited  some  of  the  warm  countries  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  But  the  coldest  climate  in  which  he  made  any  obser- 
vations, was  that  of  Thrace,  in  southern  Europe. 

The  laws  of  diseases,  derived  from  observations  made  in  the  warm 
and  mild  climate  of  Cos,  near  Asia  Minor,  were  called  Coan  Prognostics, 
to  distinguish  them  from  his  other  observations  in  m6re  northern  latitudes. 

Cos  lies  between  the  36th  and  37th  parallels.  In  process  of 
time  the  famous  medical  school  of  Cos,  and  the  school  at  Cnidus  in 
Natolia,  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  were  superseded  by  new  schools 
farther  North.  Still  Hippocrates'  works  continued  to  be  the  textbooks  of 
teachers  and  of  all  students  in  Medicine,  until  in  the  progress  North  of 
civilization,  the  medical  schools  were  removed  to  G6ttingen,  Leipsic, 
Lfoyden  and  Edinburg — all  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  degrees  further  North 
than  the  original  school  at  Cos.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  Hippocrates 
ceased  to  be  read  as  a  text  book.  In  Great  Britain  his  works  were  not 
even  dignified  with  a  translation  into  the  English  language.  The  age 
that  witnesses  the  translation  of  the  entire  works  of  Hippocrates  into 
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English,  wiU  witness  the  ulter  dowufaU  of  hyperborean  Medicine  in 
America.  ^ 

Edinbttrgh  is  iit  56  ®  North,  (wftnftfng  two  minutes.)  It  is  further 
to  the  North  of  Cos>  thaa  Quebec  i&  North  of  New  Orleans,  or  Phila- 
dolphin  of  Havana.  No  wonder  that  Hippocrates'  description  of  diseases, 
their  critical  daye  and  the  laws  governing  tben>,  should  not  bold  good  in 
the  high  latitude  of  Edi»bur|;h,  where  a  great  majority  of  the  diseases 
he  described  were  not  to  be  founds 

At  EdLoburg^t  the  relbramtioB  of  ancient  Southern  MeJiciBe',  to  adapt 
it  to  a  Northern  climate,  which  the  Northern  continental  schools  begai^ 
was  finished*  From  Edinburgh*  the  refi>rmed,  or  hyperboiean  Medi*^ 
cine  was  carried  direct  to  Philadelphia,  and  firom  thence  dtsseminated 
throughout  the  United  States^  North  as  well  as  South.  It  became  nearly 
the  only  kind  of  Medieine  known  in  America.  The  reformed  Scotch^ 
was  never  appropriate  to  the  summer  diseases  in  the  Norther»  part  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  not  adapted  at  all  to  the  diseases  of  the  South* 
em  portion,  either  winter  or  summei.  *' Treat  ihe  diseases  in  my 
family  as  you  dki  before  you  went  to  Europe,*'  said  a  plain  common  sens» 
l^nter  to  Dr.  Feam  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  ^  or  I  must  change  my  fiimily 
physician''^— is  quoted  a»  an  apt  illustration  of  the  inapplicability  of 
hyperborean  Medicine  to  the  Southern  States.  Every  northern  physi. 
cian,  who  comes  South,  has  to  modify  the  practice  he  there  learned,  in 
very  important  and  eesential  particulars^  or  he  is  sure  to  fiiil  in  the* 
treatment  of  diseases.  Finding  few  or  no  written  rules,  to  guide  him  in 
making  the  necessary  modifi^tions,  the  new-comer  is  in  d«iger  of 
running  into  great  extremes,  in  giving  calomel  and  qjoinine,  or  soni» 
other  powerful  article  in  excess.  Southern  physicians  are  discouraged 
from  writing  on  medical  subjects*.  The  trutha,  that  long  and  toilsome 
experience  in  Medicine  haa  revealed  to  them,  if  published,  would  only 
-bring  ridicule  on  th^r  heads.  The  practice  which  experience  has  proved 
to  be  eminently  successful  in  enlaorged  spleens,  and  many  other  diseases 
of  the  Souths  if  published,  would  o^y  be  laughed  at,  because  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrines  and  fiishionable  practice  of  hyperborean 
writers.  This  will  ever  be  the  case,  so  long  as  America  continues  her 
colonial  vassalage  to  Europe  in  Medicine. 

It  will  ever  be  the  case,  so  long  as  compilers  of  medTcal  books  and 
the  proiessors  in  our  schools,  JVSmIA,  Souths  and  West^  continue  to  be 
blina  to  the  or^md  typee  of  diseases  in  their  own  countij,  and  regard- 
less of  the  di&rences  in  the  circumstances,  tiie  climate  and  people  of 
America  and  Europe,  continue  to  echo  and  re*echo  every  thing  saidF 
and  done  in  Great  Britain,  and  France^  and  to  keep  all  the  improve* 
menls  and  discoveriee  of  American  physicians,  which  df>  not  (ally  witir 
European  theories,  in  the  back  ground.  Both  Dr.  Perrine  and  myself! 
twenty  years  ago,  made  known  UHroitt^h  the  Medical  Journals,  the  virtuee 
of  laige  doses  of  quinine  in  certain  levers.  Although  quinine,  in  large 
doses,  had  carried  us  and  also  Drs.'  McPheeters  and  Metcalfe,  of  thi» 
vicinity,  triumphantly  through  a  wi^  spread  epideniic,  disarming  it  of 
its  mortality  entirely,  yet  oar  medical  writers,  and  teachers  waited  unti( 
somebody  in  Europe  had  used  quinine  in  large  doses,  before  they  ven- 
tured to  recommend  it,  or  even  to  dignify  a  remedy,  which  was  curing 
ihoiisands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  their  own  country,  of  formidable  ferers^ 
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with  anj  notice  at  all ;  and  after  it  was  brooght  into  notice,  tliey  gave 
the  credit  to  some  European  experimenter,  who  happened  to  give  one  or 
two  large  large  doses  at  an  early  period,  instead  of  to  their  own  coun- 
trymen, who  had  given  ten  thousand  large  doses  ten  times  over,  before 
it  had  been  used  in  Europe  in  half  a  dozen  cases. 

Dr.  Metcalfe's  brother  was  in  Europe  at  the  time,  and  it  is  probable^ 
that  through  his  reports  of  its  vast  success  in  his  brothers  bands  in 
America,  the  European  physicians  ventured  on  the  large  doses.  Again* 
the  practice  that  was  found  to  be  the  most  successful  in  the  South- West 
in  the  epidemic  Asiatic  cholera,  has  never  to  this  day  been  dignified 
with  any  notice,  (except  a  trivial  one  in  Boston,)  in  any  mediciu  book 
or  medical  journal  since  published. 

Dr.  Bell,  in  his  elaborate  chapters  on  cholera,  mentions  almost  erery 
practice  and  mode  of  treatment,  except  that  which  experience  in  hia 
own  country  proved  to  be  the  most  snccessfliL  It  was  an  American 
practice,  built  on  a  Grecian  precedent ;  bat  it  happened  to  be  directly  . 
contradictory  to  the  physiological  and  fitshionable  batch  of  theories, 
which  were  last  imported  from  Europe.  It  is  a  practice  not  only  sue* 
cessful  in  arresting  watery  evacuations  in  cholera,  but  also  in  congestive 
fever,  with  almost  as  much  certainty  and  safety  as  quinine  arrests  an 
intermittent*  It  was  only  noticed  in  Boston  to  sink  its  author  in  the 
estimation  of  the  profession,  as  one  acting  without  authority  and  setting 
all  law  and  gospel  in  Medicine  at  defiance.  The  translation  of  Hippo- 
crates into  the  English  language  will  prove  to  the  Medical  profetsioRi 
that  the  author  has  the  soundest  philosophy,  and  the  very  highest  authority 
for  the  objectional  remedies  he  used  in  cholera,  and  still  uses  in  conges* 
live  fevers,  of  any  known  in  Medicine.  Dr.  Bell  asks  ''  what  book  of 
Hippocrates  gives  the  accurate  description  of  the  diseases  daily  met 
wiUi  in  practice  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  the  contiguous  regions  ?" 

It  may  be  answered,  that  the  entire  works  of  Hippocrates  were  writ* 
ten  in  a  Southern  climate,  and  apply  much  better  to  the  diseases  of 
Mississippi  and  the  United  States,  than  to  the  hyperborean  regions  of 
Europe. 

Dr.  Bell  will  find,  however,  in  the  7  books,  called  the  **  Epidemics^** 
a  description  of  the  several  types,  so  common  in  overy*day  practice  in 
the  South.  Also  the  epidemic  constitutions  of  the  atmosphere  and  their 
influence  on  the  original  types  of  disease.  Names  are  said  to  be  things. 
In  modem  Medicine  there  are  many  names  without  anything  to  repre« 
sent  them,  but  undefined  abstiactions  ;  but  in  ancient  medicine  there  are 
many  things  without  names.  Hippocrates  was  very  sparing  of  names ; 
as  names  are  apt  to  mislecul  the  mind  in  the  search  of  truth.  Hence,  in 
his  Epidemics,  he  omits  names  almost  entirely.  He  gives  cases  of  each 
original  type  of  disease,  without  naming  or  confosing  it,  with  narrating 
the  treatment  It  is  Nature  naked  and  uncovered,  even  by  a  name,  that 
he  examines  from  day  to-day,  and  notes  down  the  observations  he  makes 
on  her  mysterious  workings.  Nothing  is  taken  for  granted — nothing 
imagined — ^he  states  what  be  sees,  hears,  smells,  and  feels,  but  nothing 
more.  He  does  not  even  take  for  granted,  that  the  pleura  is  inflamed,  in 
the  disease  we  call  pleurisy  ;  or  the  stomach,  the  seat  of  phlogosis  in 
gastritis  ;  but  states  the  symptoms,  their  order  and  succession,  as  nature 
reveals  them  up  to  the  crisis  and  through  it     The  observations  thus 
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miuile  on  the  indiridaal  cases,  in  the  several  types  of  dinease,  afforded 
the  data  for  a  comparison,  and  enabled  him  to  rise  from  parttcolars  to 
a»oms,  and  to  discover  the  laws  of  each  separate  type  of  disease,  and 
to  recognize  the  original  type  wlien  it  put  on  the  garb  of  another.  Hip. 
pocrates  is  a  very  uninteresting  book  to  the  mere  medical  reader^  search* 
ing  for  matter  to  expand  and  swell  the  imagination ;  but  it  is  deeply 
interesting  to  the  gtudeni^  who  is  toiling  to  become  great  at  the  bedsido 
of  the  patient — ^great  in  seeing  into  the  future,  and  to  be  able  to  pre* 
iKct,  with  certainty,  the  changes  thai  are  to  happen.  True  science  is 
foreknowledge — ^foreknowledge  can  never  be  acquired  ill  Medicine,  in 
any  other  than  the  Hippocratic  method.  The  Nomim  Organum  of  Lord 
Bacon  will  greatly  aid  the  student  in  tracking  Hippocrates  through  a  laby. 
rinth  of  cases,  apparently  so  uninteresting,  up  to  the  laws  which  govern 
morbid  action.  Indeed,  few  minds  can  follow  him,  or  see  much  merit  in  his 
writings,  without  the  help  of  Lord  Bacon's  works — ^the  best  commentaiy 
on  the  Hippocratic  philosophy  that  has  ever  been  written.  In  the  treatise 
on  *' Places,  Air  and  Water,''  as  in  the  books  on  Epidemics,  Hippocrates 
strictly  confines  himself  to  observation.  In  the  treatise  on  ^'  Critical 
Days^^*  the  treatise  on  ^  PredictionSj**  the  books  entitled  ^^  Affec* 
Hons^  and  those  headed  *'  Maladies,"  as  also  in  his  various  other  writ* 
ittgs,  he  rises  from  particulars  to  axioms,  and  calls  into  requisition  the 
reasoning  fitculties  of  his  mind,  keeping  reason,  however,  always  subor« 
dinate  to  observation — oflen  not  permitting  reason,  eiren  to  confer  a 
name,  lest  the  name  should  conviey  some  erroneous  impression  to  the 
mind,  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  truths  revealed  by  nature  to  the 
close  observer  of  her  works.  Hence,  most  types  and  varieties  of  disease 
are  described  without  a  name. 

The  assertion  made  in  the  Address  to  the  Medical  Convention,  that 
*^  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  have  a  climate  very  similar  to  Greece/'  hat 
been  called  in  question  by  Dr.  Bell,  and  in  a  manner  to  betray  the  inat. 
tention  he  has  given  to  the  subject  of  medical  geography.  The  Southern 
and  Northern  boundaries  of  Greece  are  not  more  than  six  or  seven  de- 
grees North  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  boundaries  of  Mississippi. 
ISvery  one  knows,  that  isothermal  lines  do  not  correspond  with  parallels 
of  latitude.  Greece  lies  nearly  midway  between  two  oceans,  the  Atlan- 
tic  on  the  West,  and  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  South.East ;  Missisrippi 
and  Louisiana  lie  midway  between  two  oceans,  the  Atlantic  on  the  East 
and  the  Pacific  on  the  South- West  Greece  lies  on  a  large  inland  sea, 
the  Mediterranean — Mississippi  and  Louisiana  lie  on  a  large  inland  sea, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexkso. 

Dr.  Bell  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  important  truth  in  Medical 
Geography,  that  the  climate  is  never  the  same  on  difibrent  sides  of  the 
Mune  ocean,  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  All  countries,  of  the  same' 
elevation,  lying  on  the  Western  side  of  an  ocean,  are  invariably  colder 
m  winter  and  hotter  in  summer,  in  the  same  parallels,  than  those  coun- 
tries which  lie  on  the  Eastern  side  of  an  ocean. 

Thus,  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Labrador,  on  the  Western  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  from  Europe,  are  very  much  colder  in  winter  and  hot* 
ter  in  summer,  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  than  any  of  those  counts 
tries  in  Europe  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  from  us.  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  89<^  07'  is  colder  in  winter  than  Edinburgh  in  56^, 
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and  much  hotter  in  mimmen  Quebec,  in  46^  47'  is  e<Jder  in 
winter  than  Drontheim  in  63®  24'  and  much  hotter  in  Munmer 
Near  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  on  each  side,  the  isothermal  lines  do  not 
correspond  with  the  parallels  of  latitude  by  fullj  15  degrees*  As  we  pene- 
trate the  continent,  on  each  side,  the  difference  decreases.  All  that 
region  of  America  on  the  Pacific  ocean  is  much  wanner  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer,  at  the  same  elevation  and  in  the  same  parallels,  than 
that  portion  of  Asia  lying  on  the  western  side  of  the  Pacific  from  us* 
Our  Oregon  territory  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer,  than 
any  portion  <^  Chinese  Tartary  in  the  same  parallels,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Pacific,  and  corresponds  in  climate  with  the  same  latitude  in 
Europe. 

Philadelphia  and  Pekin  are  each  on  the  same  side  of  a  great  ocean, 
and  in  the  same  latitude ;  they  are  both  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  sum- 
mer. 

The  Western  coast  of  Africa  is  much  hotter  than  the  Eastern.  The 
cause  is  veiy  plain.  Moist  air  is  a  conductor  of  heat— dry  air  is  a  non- 
conductor. The  earth,  in  turning  from  west  to  east,  carries  with  it  the 
heated  moist  air  arising  from  the  wide  expanse  of  waters  and  impinges 
it  over  the  eastern  margin  of  the  continent  to  the  east.  The  difiference 
-in  climate  on  the  two  sides  of  an  ocean,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth. 

Greece  being  only  6  or  7  degs.  farther  north,  would  be  much  wanner 
than  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  if  it  were  not  for  two  causes — its  dis- 
tance from  the  Atlantic  and  the  elevation  of  its  mountains.  Greece,  in 
its  most  extended  sense,  including  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Epirus  and  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  all  those  in  the  iEgean  sea,  is  not  as  large  as  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana.  A  portion  of  it  dififers  from  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi, in  being  mountainous,  but  the  inhabitants  do  not  live  on  the 
mountains,  but  in  the  plains.  The  mountains  are  only  natural  barriers, 
separating  the  different  provinces  from  one  another.  In  Hippocrates' 
time,  the  mountains  divided  the  different  republics.  He  refers  to  them 
as  modifying  the  climate  and  making  it  much  more  changeable  than 
Asia  Minor.  Greece  has  its  marshes  as  well  as  its  mountains,  and  like 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  was  subject  to  malaria.  The  classic  reader 
will  remember  the  Phalerean  marshes  below  Athens,  and  Ilissus  and 
Cephissus  of  Attica,  which  lost  themselves  in  these  marshes.  Nor  can 
he  forget  the  violet,  the  primrose  and  the  narcissus,  which  decorated 
the  banks  of  the  Alpheus ;  or  the  jessamine,  the  myrtle,  the  laurel,  the  an- 
cient mistletoe,  and  the  jay-birds  screaming  in  the  oaks.  If  Dr.  Bell  will 
come  to  Mississippi,  he  will  be  right  welcome  and  be  reminded  of  these 
things  by  seeing  them  here ;  proving  that  the  climate  of  Greece  and 
Mississippi  are  the  same.  In  southern  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  as  in 
•southern  Greece,  he  wll)  find  the  olive,*the  orange,  lemon  and  pome- 
granate; and  all  over  the  country,  as  throughout  Greece,  he  will  find 
the  fig  tree,  the  wild  cherry,  the  laurel,  the  vine,  the  cypress,  the  juni. 
per,  the  locust,  the  willow,  the  alder,  the  popUr,  the  bay,  the  ash,  the 
mulberry,  the  styrax  and  the  family  of  the  terebinthinse,  covering  half 
the  country. 

If  still  incredulous,  in  regard  to  the  similarity,  if  not  the  identity  of 
climate,  let  him  go  to  Macedonia,  the  most  northern  province  of  Greeost 
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and  he  wi]]  find  no  less  than  three  l^undred  villages  engaged  in  growing 
cotton,  the  staple  commodity  of  that  province,  as  it  is  the  staple  commo- 
dity of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana— thus  proving  the  identity  of  climate 
between  Greece  and  the  south-west  portion  of  the  United  States,  be- 
yond all  question  and  dispute.  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  not  only 
correspond  in  climate  with  Greece,  but  the  people,  their  govemment, 
their  peculiar  domestic  institutions,  their  manners,  customs  and  employ. 
ments,  were  very  similar  in  Hippocrates'  time,  to  those  of  the  Southern 
States  of  this  Union.  One  portion  of  the  people  were  free  and  inde- 
pendent republicans,  bred  to  arms ;  another  portion  belonging  to  a  dif- 
ferent and  inferior  race,  bred  to  servitude ;  but  both  living  in  plenty  and 
abundance.  Dr.  Bell,  in  his  Practice,  speaks  of  the  high  excitement  of 
the  brain  in  the  United  States,  arising  from  political  and  religious  free<« 
dom,  social  and  individual  enterprise,  mental  cultivation  and  a  heated 
moral  atmosphere,  without,  however,  attaching  sufficient  importance  to 
his  new  idea.  The  same  high  excitement  of  the  brain,  only  to  a  greater 
degree,  existed  in  Hippocrates'  time  among  the  Greeks,  and  influenced 
diseases  no  less  with  them,  than  with  us  at  the  present  day.  Similar 
people,  similar  government,  similar  climate,  must,  of  necessity,  produce 
a  similarity  in  diseases.  What  Dr.  Bell  says  of  the  works  of  Dr. 
Jackson,  may  be  with  more  truth  said  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  ^^ae 
Jurmshing  more  available  knowledge  than  will  he  found  in  the  more 
ekdforate  expositums  of  city  teachers,  whose  personal  experience  is  very 
dightj  and  who  Uly  make  up  for  this  poverty^  by  exuberant  details  of 
pathological  anatomy j  not  always  in  strict  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand. ' 
— (Vol.  2,  page  662.)  What  is  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  ^^pa* 
ihological  and  physiological,^^  by  the  present  European  writers,  is  scarce- 
ly worth  more,  in  American  practice,  than  what  has  been  digniiied  by  a 
new  school  in  Ohio,  with  the  appellation  '*  Botanical."  Botany,  physi- 
ology and  pathology,  are  all  good  in  their  places,  but  they  throw  very 
little  more  light  on  the  laws,  phenomena  and  treatment  of  Southern  fe- 
vers, than  algrebra  and  astronomy.  Hippocrates  built  on  no  such  basis. 
His  system  is  (bunded  on  observations  of  those  phenomena  at  the  bed- 
side,  which  are  tangible  in  some  form,  or  strike  the  senses  in  some 
dear  and  direct  manner. 

His  great  merit  consists  in  painting  to  the  life  the  diagnostic  symp- 
toms of  each  particular  type  of  disease,  and  their  order  of  succession — 
drawing  axioms  therefrom,  enabling  the  student  to  recognise  the  disease 
a!  a  glance  and  foretell  the  result.  With  such  knowledge,  the  present, 
the  past,  and  the  future,  are  all  brought  to  a  point.  Thus,  in  a  regular 
intermittent,  the  present,  past,  and  future  is  known  to  the  physician,  and 
he  can  tell  what  has  occurred,  and  what  will  occur — ^not  from  his  anato- 
mical, or  physiological,  chemical,  botanical,  or  theoretical  knowledge,  but 
simply  from  having  observed  the  symptoms  and  their  order  of  succession, 
as  revealed  by  the  highest  authority — Nature  herself  in  her  mysterious 
workings.  The  same  thing  can  be  toW  of  many  other  original  types 
of  fevers  by  similar  observations,  nicer  and  closer,  being  made  on  them ; 
due  regard  being  had  to  climate,  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  tempera- 
ment of  the  individual  and  other  circumstances.  This  is  die  only 
rational  foundation  to  build  a  system  of  practice  upon.  Much  genius, 
labor  and  toil  have  been  lost  by  attempting  any  other. 
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The  experience  of  the  last  2^000  years  is  against  any  other  system  than* 
the  one  way,  which  Hippocrates  pointed  out,  as  the  only  true  method* 

In  conclusion,  let  me  observe,  that  I  am  actuated  by  no  spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  my  professional  brethren  at  the  North,  or  I  would  not  advocate 
their  interests,  by  opposing  their  present  opinions,  by  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession,  not  to  their  editions  of  hyperborean  authors-— >but  to 
the  works  of  him  whom  2,000  years  have  not  deprived  of  the  glory  of 
being  the  most  faithful  interpreter  of  nature  that  ever  wrote  on  medical 
subjects. 

It  is  not  to  be  independent  of  them,  but  to  be  independent  with  them 
of  the  dogmas  of  hyperborean  Medicine,  that  I  would  invoke  antiquity. 
I  wish  to  see  American  physicians  not  only  commentators,  but  authors, 
thinking  for  themselves — ^to  see  that  delusion  dispelled,  which  requires, 
even  a  Philadelphia  physician,  to  put  a  foreign  label  on  his  book,  like 
a  foreign  label  on  a  bottle  of  home-made  quinine,  to  make  it  sell— to 
see  such  works  as  Hippocrates  published  and  commented  upon,  instead 
of  the  talk  of  eveiy  flippant  lecturer  in  Dublin,  London,  and  Paris— to 
see  the  style  of  ou^  medical  writers,  more  in  accordance  with  the  classic 
model  of  the  father  of  Medicine,  and  trimmed  of  undefined  abstractions, 
and  swelling  terms  which  obstruct,  rather  than  open  the  road  to  knowl- 
edge. I  have  only  to  regret  that  Dr.  Bell,  from  reading  my  hasty  and 
defective  writings,  should  form  so  poor  an  opinion  of  the  physicians 
South,  as  to  speak  of  them  as  "  moles  unable  to  see  anything  beyond 
the  sphere  of  their  immediate  vision."  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  unjust 
to  suppose  that  the  physicians  South  are  as  ignorant  as  I  know  I  am, 
as  it  would  be  too  complimentary  to  the  physicians  North,  to  suppose  that 
they  are  all  as  wise  as  Dr.  Bell. 

Whatever  disparity  there  may  be  between  him  and  me,  the  great 
body  of  the  profession,  no  doubt,  North  as  well  as  South,  are  about 
equal.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Southern  physicians  hav^ 
some  advantage  over  their  Northern  brethren,  by  reason  of  their  having 
to  study  Medicine  tttice ;  first  in  studying  hyperborean  Medicine,  in 
order  to  get  a  diploma,  and  secondly  in  studying  the  diseases  of  their 
own  country  in  order  to  become  successfiil  practitioners. 

SAMUEL  A.  CARTWRIGHT,  M.  D.,  of  Natchez. 


An  Error  corrected  in  regard  to  Dr.  J.  Keabney  Rodgers'  Ligature 
of  the  Left  Subclavian  Artery  icithin  the  Scalenus  Muscle. 

In  the  number  of  our  Journal  for  May  last,  we  gave  an  abstract  of  the 
above  interesting  case,  from  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciencee^ 
followed  by  some  remarks  in  which,  as  we  have  since  discovered,  we 
laboured  under  an  erroneous  impression.  We  thought  that  the  dMcul' 
Ues  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Rodgers,  related  to  any  ligature  of  the  left  sub- 
clavian, and  we  cited^oe  cases  in  which  it  had  been  performed  by  the 
surgeons  of  New  Orleans ;  whereas  it  appears  that  he  alluded  particu- 
larly to  the  application  of  the  ligature  within  the  scalenus  muscle.  Upon 
discovering  the  error,  the  writer  of  our  notice  took  steps  immediately 
to  have  the  correctioii  made,  but  he  was  fiur  from  home,  and  the  instnie- 
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taonfl  wkich  he  gave,  it  seems,  never  came  to  hand.  He  has  much 
pleasure  in  making  it  even  at  this  late  date,  injiistice  to  Dr.  Rodgers ; 
and  he  takes  this  occasion  to  add,  that  upon  ^rther  inquiry,  he  finds 
that  in  none  of  the  five  cases  cited  by  him  was  the  ligature  applied  wUhin 
the  scalenus  muscle. 

F- 


MEDICAL  JOURNALS. 

6ur  highly  esteemed  cotemporaries,  the  "Western  Lancet,*' and  "Bufialo 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  come  to  us  greatly  enlarged  and  improved. 
We  are  very  glad  to  see  such  evidences  of  success,  and  heartily  wish 
them  all  prosperity.  The  manner  in  which  these  two  Journals  are  con- 
ducted, reflects  high  credit  upon  their  respective  talented  and  enterprizing 
editors. 

NEW  ORLEANS.    SEPTEMBER  1,  1846. 

■  ■  ,1  sas> 

HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY. 

Our  city  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  and 
ynmUigated  health.  So  little  disease  of  any  kind  whatever^  was  perhapsi 
never  known  in  New  Orleans  at  any  season  of  the  year,  as  exists  at  this 
time.  This  is  certainly  very  extraordinary,  when  we  take  into  consid-* 
eration  the  sultry  heat  of  the  season,  the  immense  quantity  of  rain  that 
has  &llen,  the  unusually  filthy  state  of  the  streets,  and  the  great  influx 
of  unacdimated  soldiers  going  to,  and  returning  from  the  seiU  of  tear. 
Nearly  all  the  volunteers  from  the  Mississippi  valley,  amounting  to 
twelve  Of fijleen  thousand  men,  have  passed  through  our  city,  during  the 
hottest  time  of  the  year ;  they  have  been  generally  detained  from  four 
or  five  days,  to  two  weeks ;  and  whilst  here,  were  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemencies  of  the  weather,  in  a  manner  to  which,  for  the  most  part» 
they  were  altogether  unaccustomed.  Nearly  -six  thousand  Louisiana 
Volunteers,  (not  one  fourth  of  whom  perhaps  could  be  said  to  be  acdu 
maiedf  L  e.  have  had  yellow  fever,)  have  been  sent  back  from  Mexico^ 
in  the  month  of  August,  and  disbanded  in  this  city,  where  they  were 
tiecessarily  detained  a  considerable  time  in  the  settlement  of  their  ac« 
counts  ;  yet  we  have  to  record  the  prevalence  of  less  disease  than  was 
«ever  known  before.  Some  cases  of  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  and  biter- 
mittent  Fever,  of  course  have  been  met  with ;  and  as  they  occurred 
chiefly  amongst  the  lower  class  of  soldiers,  they  have  generally  gone 
to  the  Charity  Hospital,  where  they  swelled  the  monthly  admissions  to 
a  greater  amount  than  customary  ;  but  this  is  every  thing  that  is  worthy 
of  notice. 

In  the  number  of  our  Journal  for  September,  1845,  we  oflTered  some 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  banishing  yellow  fever  from  New 
Orleans,  by  means  of  proper  attention  to  cleanliness^  draining,  pamng, 
^c*  Another  year's  experience  has  served  but  to  strengthen  our  impres- 
sions, and  we  would  respectfully  invite  the  serious  attention  of  our  muni- 
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cipal  authorities  and  influential  citizens  to  the  subject.  In  a  preTiout 
number,  we  had  remarked  on  the  same  subject,  that  we  might  be  juti 
beginning  to  realize  the  benefits  that  would  arise  from  the  great  exten« 
sion  of  pavement  and  drainage,  which  had  been  made  since  1830.  The 
amelioration,  as  well  in  the  malignancy  as  in  the  frequency  of  Epi- 
demics within  the  last  ten  years,  is  most  evident,  tndeed,  since  1841, 
we  have  had  scarcely  Yellow  Fever  enough  to  be  entitled  Epidemic  ; 
and  if  we  escape  the  rest  of  this  year,  it  will  make  itoo  in  ncccemon, 
in  which  there  was  a  total  immunity^  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four  cases  of  doubtful  character.  The  observaUons  of  the  last  two 
years  would  seem  to  indicate,  that  Yellow  Fever  must  depend  upon 
something  more  subtile  and  obscure,  than  any  appreciable  state  of  the 
weather  or  atmosphere  ;  for  we  have  had  excessive  keatj  excessive  rains^ 
and  abundance  ofjilth^  yet  the  disease  has  not  appeared.  But  let  us 
continue  our  investigations  ;  for  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  approved  maxim 
in  politics,  "  in  time  of  peace  prepare  for  vxxr^^  so  should  we  m  time  of 
health  endeavour  to  guard  against  disease.  As  we  have  to  contend 
with  an  unknown^  invisUtle^  and  intangible  enemy,  it  behooves  us  to 
fortify  our  position  with  all  the  approved  principles  and  measures  of 
Hygiene.  This  is  a  subject  of  vast  magnitude  and  importance  to  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  for  upon  it  depends  in  a  great  degree  its  future 
advancement  in  wealth  and  population.  We  are  fully  convinced  that 
with  the  exception  of  Yellow  Fever,  this  city  enjoys  a  greater  exemp- 
don  from  disease,  and  supers  a  smaller  annual  mortality  than  any  other 
of  its  size  in  the  world.  That  Yellow  Fever  does  not  arise  from  our 
'parallel  of  latitude^  nor  from  the  mere  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  we 
think,  may  be,  fairly  inferred  from  the  &ct  that  the  disease  is  unknown 
on  the  neighbouring  plantations,  some  of  which  have  families  numbering 
several  hundreds  exposed  to  precisely  the  like  causes.  It  must  then 
depend  either  upon  something  appertaining  to  the  cUy^  or  infection  im- 
ported from  abroad.  If  the  former,  let  us  see  if  we  cf^nnot  escape  it  by 
making  the  city  as  clean  as  the  plantations;  if  the  latter^  we  can  die* 
cover  it,  and  prevent  it  too.  A  spirit  of  investigation  is  abroad,  which 
may  give  rise  to  occasional  panics  and  false  alarms,  but  we  should  be 
care£l  how  we  repress  it,  for  excessive  vigilance  is  preferable  to  the 
apathy  which  has  prevailed  here  so  long.*  We  shall  continue  to  record 
every  thing  that  we  think  has  any  bearing  on  the  subject  before  sickness 
comes,  under  the  hope  that  we  may  yet  discover  a  clue  to  the  mysterious 
cause  of  Yellow  Fever. 

Tho'  Weather : — By  reference  to  Mr.  Lillie's  Meteorological  Tables, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  summer  has  not  been  so  hot  as  the  last.— 
The  greatest  heat  he  noted  was  90  ^  .  The  number  of  rainy  days  in 
July  was  fijieeny  and  the  quantity  that  fell  reached  the  unprecedented 
amount  of  near  ttcelve  inches  and  a  half  In  August  the  number  of 
rainy  days  up  to  the  2dd,  has  been  10,  and  the  amount  of  rain,  nearly 
6  inches. 

*  We  have  received  the  customary  accounts  of  the  prevalence  of  yellow 
fever  in  the  West  Indies,  and  at  Vera  Cruz,  but  have  heard  of  no  case  having 
been  imported  into  this  city  during  the  summer.  The  intercourse  between 
this  place  and  the  West  India  Ports  has  been  uninterrupted ;  but  Vem  Cms 
has  been  blockaded,  and  of  course  cut  off  from  us. 
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The  Riter  has  not  been  as  high  as  it  was  the  two  last  years.  It  onlj 
got  within  about  three  feet  of  the  high  teater  mark  at  this  place,  and  is 
now  ahout^tieelvefeet  below  that  point. 

The  Streets  and  Gutters  have  been  in  a  &r  more  filthj  condition  than 
usual,  and  evince  culpable  neglect  in  some  quarter.  We  understand 
that  the  business  of  draining  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  is  progressing  with 
much  energy  and  activity. 

Monthly  mortality : — Owing  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service 
of  the  late  Board  of  Health,  and  the  complete  organization  of  a  new 
one,  by  the  Common  Council,  we  have  not  been  supplied  with  the 
regular  Reports  from  the  Cemeteries.  We  hope,  however,  that  this 
defect  will  soon  be  remedied.  Indeed,  whilst  engaged  penning  these 
remarks,  we  learn  that  our  colleague  Dr.  Hester,  has  been  chosen  Sec- 
retary to  the  new  Board  of  Health.  Of  course  we  shall  have  no  fiuther 
difiiculty  in  regard  to  Reports  from  the  Cemeteries. 


HEALTH  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

As  &r  as  we  can  learn,  the  whole  South-western  countiy  is  unirer« 
sally  healthy.  We  give  below  such  letters  as  we  have  received  on  the 
subject,  and  return  thanks  for  the  same.  Our  obliging  correspondent  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  will  please  accept  our  apology  for  not  inserting  his 
letter  intended  for  our  last  number— ft  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for  publi- 
cation,  from  some  cause : 

St.  Maby'b,  La.,  August  14th,  1846. 

Editors  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  * 

Gehtlem EN. — Little  sickness  prevails  in  this  region,  and  most  physicians 
whom  I  meet,  complain  that  the  country  is  **  distressingly"  healthy.  I  have 
never  known  so  few  cases  of  fever  in  this  month,  as  at  present  And  this  fiiv- 
Orable  condition  of  health  exists  contrary  to  the  predictions  of  many  wise  prog- 
nosticators.  The  Tdche,  until  recently,  has  been  very  high,  the  lower  banlu 
have  been  overflown,  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  were  rainy,  every 
pond  and  marsh  was  filled  with  water,  and  the  earth  was  saturated  with  mois* 
tare.  Early  in  July  the  Tdche  suddenly  fbll,  and  left  a  large  surface  of  the 
banks  covered  with  vegetable  and  earthy  deposit,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sun.  Since  the  middle  of  July  we  have  luui  botlitile  rain,  the  weather  has  been 
hot,  the  ponds  and  marshes  are  fiist  drying  up,  and  the  earth  has  become  dry, 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  these  supposed  combined  causes  of  malaria,  the  countiy 
has  been  healthy,  even  more  so  than  usual. 

The  first  fifteen  days  of  July  were  warm  and  sultry,  showers  of  rain  were 
frequent,  and  the  atmosphere  extremely  humid.  During  this  period  I  saw  an 
unusual  number  of  cases  of  asthma — all  old  asthmatics  were  laboring  under 
attacks  of  this  distressing  complaint,  and  I  saw  several  cases  of  it  in  children 
who  bad  never  shown  symptoms  of  it  before.  In  these  cases  the  attacks  came 
on  suddenly,  and  often  without  any  previous  coaA  or  coki,  and  in  some  in- 
stances were  alarming,  and  ahnost  threatened  suBbcatk>n — ^frequently  accom- 
panied with  sliffht  fever  and  symptoms  of  verminous  irritation — most  cases  in 
children  were  characterized  by  great  difficulty  in  producing  emesis.  The  treat- 
ment I  found  most  successful  was,  at  the  commencement,  the  administration  of  a 
vomit  of  ipieacuanha  or  hive  syrup  (which  latter  I  preferred,)  but  the  emetics 
were  followed  by  only  partial  relief.  I  then  administered  two  or  three  small 
portions  of  calomel  and  ipecac  profK>rtioned  to  the  age  of  the  child,  followed  by 
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a  doeeof  cftstor  oil — at  the  same  time  exhibiting  an  infiision  of  spigelia,  which 
often  produced  the  discharge  of  several  lumbnci.  G^^nerally  as  doon  as  die 
cathartics  operated,  the  difficulty  of  respiration  was  entirely  relieved.  Tha 
attacks  seldom  lasted  over  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  no  instance  did  the  pa- 
roxysm return.  I  have  observed  that  in  this  country  persons  subject  to  asthma 
are  more  liable  to  attacks  of  it  during  the  summer  than  in  the  winter,  and  I 
know  several  asthmatics  who  look  forward  with  dread  to  the  approach  of  snm- 
mer.  The  warm,  sultjry,  damp  weather  of  our  sommers,  seems  to  predispose 
to  the  attacks. 

P.  S. — Since  my  last  conununication  I  have  met  with  a  case  of  trismtis 
nascentium ;  symptoms  commencing  on  the  seventh  day.  I  had  seen  Dr.  Sims* 
article  in  the  American  Journal,  but  did  not  find  that  depressed  position  of  the 
occipital  bone  of  which  he  speaks.  However  I  had  the  child  placed  on  its  side 
and  adopted  the  treatment  suggested  by  Dr.  A.  Eberle  in  the  New  Orleans 
Journal,  viz :  blister  to  the  umbilicus,  cathartics  and  antispasmoics.  Unfor* 
innately  the  blister  was  removed  too  soon,  before  it  had  drawn.  I  found  the 
child  worse  next  morning,  reapplied  the  blister,  but  it  died  in  the  evening.  The 
same  woman  lost  a  child  two  years  before  from  the  same  disease.  This  disease 
is  common  with  negro  children  in  this  region.  I  have  seen  also  cases  of  it  in 
white  children.  I  have  never  seen  but  one  case  of  recovery,  and  I  was  doubtful 
whether  that  was  a  pure  case  of  trismus. 

WooDVTLLE,  Miss.,  AngnstlS,  1846. 

Mestrs.  Eiditors: — ^Therehas  been  more  seneral  sickness  during  the  past  two 
months,  than  was  |>i«sent  at  the  same  time  last  year.  The  most  of  it  though 
has  been  among  children.  An  influenza  has  been  prevalent  throughout  the 
conntTT,  entering  families  and  attacking  the  children  almost  uniformly,  and 
also  adults  in  many  cases.  Nothing  remarkable  is  observable  in  it ;  this  fever 
being li^ht  and  the  cough  relieved  by  the  usual  remedies. 

The  hooping  cough  is  still  lingering  in  some  families. 

The  fevers  are  mostly  the  tertian  intermittents. 

An  obstetrical  case  of  some  importance  occurred  here  in*  the  conntiy.  The 
nterus  was  ruptured  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  labour,  and  the  con- 
tents entirely  expelled  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  Gastrotomy  was  performed  and 
the  case  progressed  apparently  very  well,  till  the  fifth  day,  when  fatal  symptoms 
suprvened  and  she  died  the  next  day.  A  full  report  of  the  case  will  be  pub- 
lisnedby  the  attending  physician. 

The  summer  has  been  unusually  wet ;  rain  has  fallen  on  twenty-four  days 
since  the  16th  of  June.  The  mercury  has  never  been  above  93  ®  in  the  shade ; 
it  was  down  to  73  ®  at  10  o'clock  16th  July,  and  74  ®-at  3  P.  M.  Wind* 
mostly  from  E.  S.  £. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  ARMY  ON  THE  RIO  GRANDE. 
We  learn  from  our  friends  who  have  just  returned,  and  by  letters  firom 
the  army,  that  the  volunteers  are  suffering  greatly  from  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery,  arising  from  bad  water,  bad  weather,  and  diet,  to  which  they 
are  unac<:ustomed.  The  chief  sufferers  are  the  regiments  from  Ten- 
nessee, Indiana,  and  other  States  in  that  region.  This  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  the  change  of  climate  and  m<^e  of  living,  are  to  marked* 
It  will  be  very  fortunate  if  the  campaign  does  not  prove  disattrous  from 
ifickness.  No  serious  mischief  seems  to  be  apprehended  from  Mexican 
bullets  or  bayonets.  The  volunteer  regiments  now  on  the  southern 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  are  composed,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  the  JUmer  of  oar  youth,  who  have  been  suddenly  ushered  into  a 
cUmate  a99d  service  U>  w]uek  ihey  are  ajto^pether  unaecuatomed.     'ne 
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wisdom  of  calling  ^c/k  a  body  of  men  into  such  a  service  at  this  season 
of  the  jear,  except  under  the  most  pressing  emergency^  may  b^  qiies- 
tioned  ;  and  the  ^^powers  that  5e"  will  be  fortunate,  if  they  escape  a 
Treprobation  from  those  States,  akin  to  that  which  caused  the  disappoint. 
ed  and  afflicted  Augustus  to  exclaim,  in  the  bitterness  of  grie^  ^  O  Fa- 
rt«,  restore  me  my  legions!*^ 

Let  us  not  indulge  evil  forbodings,  however,  but  hope  for  the  besL 
It  cannot  be  denfed  that  the  troops  best  calculated  to  stand  this  service 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  i.  e.  the  Louisiana  volunteers,  and  provided 
moreover  wjth  a  medical  staff  best  acquainted  with  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  in  the  extreme  South,  have  been  disbanded  ;  whilst  those  who 
have  taken  the  field,  have  much  more  to  apprehend  from  *  exposures  in^ 
cident  to  the  service^  than  from  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  We  should  be 
thankful  for  any  communications  from  the  medical  staff  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  ore  be  where. 


BOARDS  OF  MEDICAL   EXAMINERS. 

We  are  pleased  to  discover  that  the  Medical  Board  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Louisiana,  is  at  last  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  duties,  and  is 
determined  to  have  the  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  medical  profession 
carried  into  full  efiect.  They  have  published  in  the  city  newspapers  the 
names  of  all  the  licensed  physicians,  apothecaries  and  midwives,  they 
have  upon  their  books,  and  have  given  notice  that  all  persons  acting  in 
contravention  of  the  law,  who  do  not  come  forward  within  thirty  days, 
and  comply  with  its  requisitions,  will  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
rigour*  This  is  perfectly  right ;  the  law  should  be  either  enforced  or 
repealed.  The  names  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  licensed  physi- 
cians, fifly  apothecaries,  and  twelve  midwives,  are  published.  Many  of 
these  have  long  since  died  or  retired,  but  there  are  doubtless  a  great 
many  now  practising  in  the  Eastern  district  contrary  to  law.  We  are 
informed  that  a  number  of  suits  have  been  commenced  and  will  be 
prosecuted  with  vigor.  We  hear  nothing  from  the  Western  Board,  ex- 
cept occasionally  of  an  individual  who  has  gone  before  it  and  readily 
obtained  licence,  afler  having  failed  or  been  deterred  from  coming  be- 
fore the  Eastern  Board.  The  law  regulating  the  profession  requires 
amendment,  and  it  has  been  intimated  to  us  that  the  Eastern  Board 
contemphite  inviting  a  Medical  Convention,  to  be  held  sometime  previ- 
ous to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
this  and  other  important  matters.  An  intelligent  correspondent  in  the 
country,  fully  concurs  in  this  suggestion,  and  we  hope  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  something  more  definite  on  the  subject  in  our  next  number.  The 
objects  for  consideration  are,  Ist,  the  addition  of  imprisonment  to  the 
penalties  of  the  present  law ;  2d,  the  abolition  of  the  Western  Board ; 
dd,  the  repeal  of  the  odious  tax  upon  practising  physicians ;  and  4th, 
the  formation  o£  a  State  Medical  Society. 

At  the  request  of  a  subscriber,  we  give  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  Eastern  Board,  as  follows  :=--J.  Labatut,  M.  D.,  President ;  P.  A. 
Bbrtrand,  Secretary  ;  W.  Stonx,  M.  D.,  J.  Jones,  M.  D.,  A.  Lam- 
BBST,  M.  D.,  H.  Laitdravx,  M.  D.,  a.  H.  Cenas,  M.  D.,  P.  L.  Massay, 
(Six  physicians  and  two  apothecaries.) 
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VIAVH  BlTILDIlfa. 


D»chBrco4 :   Males,  432 :  FemafM,  93 
Died  :  MBlet,  40 ;  feoMlM,  10, 


5«5. 


RaniBiaiDg  on  tke  1st  of  July,  3 

imiahk  dkfartiikwt. 
Admitted:    Mulsa,  92;   FoimIm,  l3--Total  35. 
Diichare^l.  Mo]esS6:  FenalM,  9.  "       ». 

Died :  Males,  I ;  Peraalet.  3.  <«        4. 

Remaisipg  on  the  lat  of  July,  76. 

MAIN     BDILDIKG. 

JW/y— Admitted:  Males,  564;  Females,  84>TotaI  610. 
Diichaned:  Males,  906;  Females,  79.  '*  587. 
Died:  Males,  43;  Females,  5.  <*      48. 

,        Remaioini;  oo  the  1st  of  Avgnst,  891. 

IHSAIIB     DSrABTXSirr. 

AdmUted :  Males,  94 ;  Females,  S—Total  07. 
Diacharced:  Males,  16;  Females,  4.  »*  32. 
Died :  Males,  4 ;  Females.  I.  '*  5. 

Remaining  un  the  1st  of  August,  67. 
N.  B.    Wa  make  tha  following  semi  annual  statement  for  the  half  year,  terminating od  iba  Isl 
July,  1840. 

MAII1  BUiLDxne.  imjOTB  BBrAincBMr. 

AdmttUd,  3ai  1 .  Admitted,  175. 

Diseliarged,9567.  Discharged,  1S8. 

Died,  311.  Died,  13. 

It  will  bejMreetved  that  the  admissions  into  this  Hospital  are  on  the  increase  from  year  to  year, 
notwithstanding  the  improvement  in  the  geoeral  health.  This  prooeeds  from  had  maoaffemeaa, 
hut  we  deem  it  useless  to  expoao  it  any  farther  than  we  hare  done  on  previous  occasions.  We  bad 
prepared  some  general  observations  on  the  service  in  this  Hospital,  but  they  are  necessarily  fxcloded 
ifom  thUr — *^  - 


ABSTRACT  OF  A  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL  FOR  1846. 

By  D.  T.  LILLIE,  at  tbb  Cmr  or  Nbw  Oblbams. 
Lalltudo,  99  deg.  57  min. ;    Longitude,  90  dog.  07  mio.  west  of  Greenwich. 


wbbblt. 

1M6. 

June  -  -  27 
July  .  -    4 
"       -  11 
"       -  18 
"       -  26 
Aug.  -  -    1 
"       -    8 
"       -  16 
«       -  23 

TBBBMOKBTBK. 

BAROMBTBK. 

ooimaB 
or 

rOBCB 

OF 
WIBJI, 

RaUo 
I  to  10 

1 
1 

aaaii. 

tityof 
Rain. 

hulUM, 

Max. 

Min. 

Range. 

Max. 

Min. 

Range 

89.0 
89.7 
89.7 
88.0 
89.6 
90.0 
88.6 
89.0 
89.6 

73.0 
72.6 
77.0 
69.6 
74.0 
75.0 
76.0 
70.0 
72.6 

16.0 
17.2 
12.7 
19.6 
16.6 
15.0 
12.6 
19.0 
17.0 

30.16 
30.07 
30.17 
30.17 
30.14 
30.17 
30.20 
30.14 
30.13 

30.04 
29.83 
29.97 
29.91 
29.97 
30.03 
30.03 
30.00 
30.01 

0.11 
0.24 
0.20 
0.26 
0.17 
0.14 
0.17 
0.14 
0.12 

S.E. 

s.w. 

W. 

s. 

S.B. 

w. 

w. 

S.E. 
S,W. 

3 

i» 

3 
2. 
2 
2 
2 

3 
3 
2 
6 

1 
6 
2 
4 
4 

0.996 
8.900 
0.210 
2.710 
1.180 
0.478 
0.7!»6 
4.616 
0.668 

Remarks. — ^The  Theimometer  used  for  these  observations  is  not  attached  to 
the  Barometer,  but  is  a  selforegistering  mie,  and  is  placed  in  a  fair  expoewe. 
R^ffular  hours  of  observation,  8  a.m.,  2  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 

The  Barometer  is  located  at  an  elevation  of  19  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  is  suspended  clear  of  the  wall  of  the  building. 

The  Rain  Guage  is  graduated  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and  the 
receiver  is  elevated  40  feet  from  the  ground. 

During  the  above  9  weeks,  we  have  had  29  rainy  da3r8,  producing  an  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  rain,  say  20  inches  and  367  thousanoths.  While  during 
the  same  period  in  1846,  we  had  19  rainy  days,  and  only  4  inchee  and  607 
thousandths,  being  but  little  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  quantity  that  has  ftileft 
during  the  corresponding  weeks  this  year.  During  the  24  consecutive  hoooBBi 
ending  4th  July,  at  8  a.  m.,  tliere  fell  the  largest  quantity  of  rain,  which  I  have 
recorded  in  the  last  8  years,  say  7  inches  and  730  thofusandths. 
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TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  have  been  received  fiom  Dr.  N.  K.  LeBlie,  of  Jackson,  Im.,- 
and  Dr.  T.  C.  Brown,  of  Woodville,  Miss. 
The  following  books  have  been  received  : 

The  United  Stales  Dissector,  or  Lessons  on  Practical  Anatanw.  By  William 
E.  Horner,  M.  D.  Edited  by  Hemrt  H.  Smith,  M.  D.  Fourth  Edition. 
Philadelphia :  Lea  &  Blanchard,  1846. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  cf  Children,  By  James  Milmah  Colet, 
M.  D.  ;  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  Author  of  a  Treatise  on 
the  Remittent  Fever  of  Children,  &c.,  &c.  Philadelphia  :  Ed.  Barrington  &. 
Geo.  D.  Haswell,  1846,  pp.  414.  (In  Bell's  Select  Medical  Library). 
Text  Bock  of  Chemistry,  By  Prof.  Draper,  of  New  York. 
Scrcfvla,  its  nature ;  its  causes ;  its  prevalence,  and  the  princmles  cf  treatment. 
By  Benj.  Phillifs,  F.  R.  S.  &  C.  Philadelphia :  Lea  &  Blanchard,  1846, 
pp.  350. 

Human  Ph,ysiology,  By  R.  Dunglison,  M.  D.,  &c.  6th  Edition.  Philadel- 
phia :  Lea  &  Blanchard,  1846 ;  2  vol.  8vo.  pp.  661  and  694. 

Medical  Formulary.  By  Behj.  Ellis,  m.  D.,  &c.  8th  Edition,  by  Samuel 
G.  Morton,  M.  D.    Philadelphia :  Lea  &  Blanchard,  1846  8vo.,  pp.  272. 

Professor  Paine^s  Defence  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  the  Untied  States,  10 
Edition.  New  York. 

The  DvJblin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science;  consisting  of  original 
communications,  reviews,  retrospects,  and  reports,  including  the  latest  discoveries 
in  medicine,  surgery,  andikecoUateral  sciences.  Vol.  1.  Duolin  and  other  places, 
1846.  pp.  682,    (From  the  publishers,  through  J.  B.  Steel  of  N.  O.) 

An  JSssay  on  Congestive  Remittent  Fever;  the  Disease  cfthe  South,  4^.,  4^. 
By  O.  F.  Manson,  M.  D.  Richmond,  1846.  Pamphlet.  (From  the  Author.) 
We  have  had  access  to  a  number  of  late  Foreign  Medical  Journals. 
We  have  received  the  following  Journals  regularly  in  exchange — ^viz : 
The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences.  (Oct.) 
The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  (Sept.  and  Oct.) 
The  Western  Lancet  and  Medical  Library.  (Sept.  and  Oct) 
The  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  (Sept.  and  Oct.) 
The  Bufi&lo  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.  (Sept.  and  Oct.) 
The  St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.  (Sept.  and  Oct.) 
The  Missouri  Med.  and  Sur?.  Journal.  (Sept.  and  Oct.) 
niinois  and  Indiana  Med.  and  Sui^.  Journal.  (Sept  and  Oct.) 
The  New  York  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter.  (Sept.  and  Oct) 
The  Annalist,  No.  1,  New  York.  (6ct) 
The  Medical  Examiner.  (Sept.  and  Oct.) 
The  Bulletin  of  Medical  Science.  (Sept  and  Oct) 
The  Medical  News  and  Libraiy.  (Sept.  and  Oct) 
The  Southern  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  (Sept  and  Oct) 
The  Southern  Med.  and  Surff.  Journal.  (Sept  and  Oct) 
The  Brit  Amer.  Journal  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Science.  (Sept.  and  Oct) 
The  Amer.  Journal  and  Library  of  Dental  Science.  (Sept.; 
The  Amer.  Journal  of  Insanity.  (Sept) 
Cr  Tbe  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  for  October,  has  not  come  to  hand. 


RoBBST  M.  Huston,  M.D., 

Joseph  Panooajbt,  M.D., 
John  K.  Mitchell,  M.D., 


Baek  Nnmbers  of  this  Journal  wanted. 

0^  Those  who  have  full  sets  of  the  first  volume,  which  they  are  not 
particularly  anxious  to  have  bound  and  preserved,  would  confer  a  favour 
upon  the  Editors  by  exchanging  them  for  the  fiirthcoming  or  any  subse- 
quent volume.  A  few  copies  of  No,  6,  vol.  1,  and  No.  1,  vol  2.,  are 
greatly  wanted;  one  dollar  a  piece  will  be  cheerfully  paid  for  them 
by  The  Editobs. 

JEFFERSON  IHEBICAIi  COLIiEttE. 

Session  of  1846-7. 

The  regular  Course  of  Lioctures  will  commence  on  Monday  the  2d  of 
November,  and  end  on  the  last  day  of  February. 
Roblet  DuNOXiisON,  M.D.,     Prglessor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  dec. 

Profl  of  Materia  Medica  and  Gen.  The- 
rapeutics. 
Prof,  of  Gen.,  Descriptive,  and  Surgical 

Anatomy. 
Prof,  of  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Thomas  D.  Mutteb,  M.D.,    Prof,  of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

/^^.-,«-  rfc  ijr«.^.  TLT  rk     i  Pr^^*  0^  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
Chableb  D.  Mexgs,  M.D.,  j      ^^^  ^^^  ChUdren. 

Franklin  Bache,M.D.,        Prof.  <^  Chemistry. 

Every  WednesdEiy  and  Saturday  during  the  course.  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal  cases  are  investigated  and  prescribed  for  before  the  class.  During 
the  past  year  not  fewer  than  1,000  cases  were  treated,  and  upwards  of 
172  were  operated  on.  The  Clinical  Lectures  are  so  arranged  as  to 
permit  the  student,  should  he  desire  it,  to  attend  Uie  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal practice  and  lectures  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

On  and  after  the  1st  of  October,  the  dissecting  rooms  of  the  College 
will  be  open  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  the 
Demonstrator. 

Owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  class,  which  numbered  469  during  the 
last  session,  it  became  expedient  to  make  extensive  and  important  altera- 
tions in  the  college  edifice.  These  will  be  completed  by  the  1st  of 
September. 

R.  M.  HUSTON,  M.D., 

Sept — 2t.  Dean  of  the  FacuUy^  No.  1  Girard  Street. 

GEORGE  TIEMANN, 

69,  Chatham  Stxbbt,  Nsw-Yoek, 
Manufiicturer  of  Surgical  and  Dental  Instruments  in  ever^  branch. — • 
Also :   Bandages;^  TruMee^   Machinery  for  Curvature  of^  the  Spine,' 
Clubfeet,  Fractures,  Diaftocations,  d^.  Sept.-ly 

"  O.     O.  WOODMAN, 

VICKSBURG,  MISS. 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  large  supply  of  Dstfcs,  Mcdicines,  Books^ 
and  Stationery,  for  sale  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  Store  on 
Washington  street.  August,  1844.  y 
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TRAVELLING  AGENTS. 
W.  H.  Weld,  John  B.  Weld,  Thos.  Waterman,  H.  N.  Lewis. 

TO  OUR  DELINQUENT  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number  we  have  concluded  to  put  into  execution 
a  resolve  which  we  have  been  contemplating  for  some  time,  and  at  which  we  have  re- 
peatedly hinted  in  our  foimer  numbers,  namely — To  strike  from  our  litt  all  Suboeri" 
bert  who  are  in  arreartfor  more  than  one  years  subocriptian.  Much  as  we  regret  the 
necessity  of  such  a  step,  we  see  no  other  that  promises  to  abate  the  evil  of  wUch  we 
complain,  and  we  comdder  it  but  doing  justice  to  those  of  our  Subscribers  who  have 
promptly  and  honorably  fulfilled  their  obligations  to  us,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  to  ex- 
clude in  future  from  participating  in  the  benefits  of  our  labours,  all  such  as  refuse  to 
contribute  to  the  support  thereof. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  to  our  friends  generally,  that  the  prospects  of  the  Jour- 
nal are  such  as  to  justify  our  declaring  it  pennanently  established,  and  we  hope  that 
our  endeavours  to  render  it  more  and  more  valuable  to  the  profession  as  we  acquire 
additional  support  may  be  rightly  appreciated. 

To  those  of  our  tardy  Subscribers  who  may  evince  a  disposition  to  help  us  in  tho 
execution  of  our  plans  by  remitting  us  the  amount  of  their  arrearages,  we  cheerfully 
promise  to  respond  in  like  spirit  by  continuing  the  Journal  to  them  as  formerly,  and  will 
hail  them  as  fellow-supporters  of  a  noble  cause,  one  which  tends  to  add  to  science  the 
light  of  experience,  by  recording  the  result^of  patient  and  earnest  investigation  of  the 
numerous  and  often  complicated  cases  of  disease,  which  so  often  present  themselves 
to  the  practitioner,  and  thereby  enable  him  to  alleviate  human  snaring,  as  well  as 
to  jrain  new  laurels  in  his  profession. 

We  again  take  occasion  to  remind  our  Subscribers  that  all  letters,  remittances,  or 
communications  on  the  business  of  the  Journal  must  be  addressed  Poet  Paid  to 

8.  WOODALL,  Publisher, 

No.  49  Camp  St.,  New  Orieans. 

dr  We  hivite  the  attention  of  our  Subscribers  to  the  Catalogue  of  Medical  Books 
in  the  present  number.    By  having  the  prices  attached,  it  will  enable  those  denrous  of 
'    r  to  remit  aooordmgly. 

JOSEPH  COHN,  Printer,  31  Poydraa  street. 
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I. — An   Examination  into  the  History  of  Kreosotey  and  its    various 
medical  uses.    By  A.  Lopez,  M.  D.,  of  Mobile,  Ala« 

The  tests  to  which  the  Brochierri  vxOer  and  Ergatine  have  recently 
been  subjected,  throughout  this  country,  induce  me  to  review  the  notes  I 
have  made  from  time  to  time  on  the  properties  of  Krbosotb,  which  has 
not  only  long  preceded  them,  but  is  entitled  to  an  equal  consideration 
among  medical  men. 

The  dry  distillation  of  organic  substances,  subjecting  them  to  an 
,  elevated  temperature  after  they  are  deprived  of  moistuie,  enabled  a 
celebrated  chemist  of  Blansko,  M.  Reichenbach,  to  discover  five  sub* 
stances  of  greater  or  less  efficiency  as  therapeutic  agents,  and  one  other 
which  has  proved  pre-eminently  so,  and  is  now  destined  to  assume  a 
larger  share  of  reputation,  because  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
proximate  principle  of  all  other  agents  producing  decisive  Hemostatic 
results,  wUl  be  ^und  to  reside  essentially  in  the  Kreosote.  The  five 
substances  to  which  I  have  alluded  are : 

1st.  Eupione :  (from  eu  very  and  ^ricjv  greasy)  abundant  in  animal 
tars,  less  so  in  vegetable.     It  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  tar  of  bones. 

2nd.  Parrqfine  :  (from  parum  and  affinis)  because  it  is  so  unlike  any 
other  product. 

3rd.  Capnomor :  (from  xaitvotf  smoke,  of  which  it  is  a  constituent 
element,  and  fi'Oifa  a  part). 

4th.  Picamar :  (in  pice  amarum)  the  bitter  principle  of  tar. 

5th.  Pittacal :  {trom  irvrra  pitch  and  xaXotf  beautiful)  so  palled  be- 
cause from  its  rich  blue  it  is  used  as  a  fiist  dye.  N.  B.  To  this  Mr* 
Reichenbach  claims  the  exclusive  right  of  discovery. 

The  other,  and  by  &r  the  roost  important,  is  Kreosote^  obtained  from 
impure  pyroligneous  acid,  and  all  the  tars.  It  is  so  called  from  xgsatf 
flesh  and  (fuiu  I  save.    The  almost  universal  range  which  this  article 
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takes  in  its  application  to  practical  purposes,  places  it,  beyond  doubt,  at 
the  head  of  all  other  products  having  a  like  oriffini  and  but  fot  the  im- 
prudent anxiety  which  governs  every  one,  that  the  proteg^  he  ushers  to 
the  profession  should  prove  too  much,  thereby  subjecting  it,  through  dis- 
trust, to  proving  nothing,  I  feel  convinced  that  long  before  this  the  recoids 
of  medicine,  and  surgery  more  especially,  would  have  abounded  with 
testimonials  in  its  favour,  of  inestimable  value.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  journals  of  foreign  countries  and  our  own,  afford  cases  which  entitle 
it  to  consideration  as  a  detersive,  a  sedative,  a  counter-irritant,  and  in  a 
wore  eminent  degree,  as  a  UemasUUic,  It  ranks  yet  higher  as  an 
antiseptic,  and  has  been  applied  not  only  to  medical  uses  in  that  capacity, 
but  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  domestic  life,  and  also  as  an  invaluable 
handmaid  to  the  arts  in  perpetuating  objects,  which  else  would  have 
shared  with  other  perishable  matter  the  ravages  and  annihilating  pro- 
cesses of  destructlveness.  These  antiseptic  properties  are  supposed  to 
reside  chiefly  in  its  power  of  coagulating  albumen,  and  although  this 
rationale  has  never  been  thoroughly  explained,  yet  Fourcroy  attributes 
it  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  gas.  llie  reason  why  its  antiseptic  pro- 
perty has  been  supposed  to  depend  upon  this  coagulating  influence,  is, 
because  it  has  been  discovered  that  when  albumen  is  coagulated,  it  does 
not  become  putrid^  Hence,  fresh  meats  can  be  preserved  indefinitely  by 
being  immersed  tw^  days  in  a  solution  of  one  part  Kreosote  with  one 
hundred  parts  water ;  then  being  dried  by  fire  or  the  sun,  and  laid  by  for 
eight  days,  you  are  provided  with  as  fine  smoked  beef  as  you  desire.  I 
ha^e  never  subjected  meats  to  the  Kreosote  for  this  purpose,  but  have 
frequently  prepared  them  with  complete  success  by  means  of  the  Pyrolig- 
neous  acid.  Kreosote  has  been  found  equally  effectual  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  dead  animal  matter,  and  has  been  tested  by  the  fact  that  the 
bodies  of  birds  poisoned  by  it  have  resisted  putrefaction  for  a  length  of 
time.  In  evidence  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  merits  we  assign  to  it,  late 
discoveries  prove  that  it  is  a  vegetable  tar  called  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs, 
Katran,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  mainly  indebted  to  for  their  great 
and  unsurpassed  skill  in  embalming.  [Asiatic  Journal,  Feb.,  1836.] 
To  the  other  ingredients,  such  as  camphor,  aloes,  myrrh,  and  frankin- 
cense, they  ascribed  only  secondary  agencies.  Lieutenant  Bagnol,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  facts,  presented  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  a  human  hand  and  a  piece  of  beef  perfectly  preserved  by  means 
of  a  preparation  of  vegetable  tar  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea, 
lA  the  vicinity  of  Mocha,  and  obtained  from  the  branches  of  a  small  tree, 
a  shrub  of  Syria  and  Arabia  Felix  [op.  ciu]  Further  proo&  which  the 
properties  of  Kreosote  might  establish  as  being  among  the  earliest  of 
the  antiseptics  used,  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  fiict,  thsX  the  Jlesh  of  mum- 
mies enjoyed  at  different  epochs  a  high  reputation  as  a  medicinal  agent, 
forlhe  same  forms  of  disease,  and  under  the  same  circumstances,  as  are 
now  supposed  to  require  the  use  of  Kreosote,  viz :  cutaneous  diseases, 
abscesses,  nausea,  hcerooptysis,  ulcerated  lungs,  ^c,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  it  was  much  esteemed  as  a  hemostatic.  According  to 
Madden,  the  Arabian  physicians  still  rely  upon  its  medical  virtues. 
Indeed,  so  highly  was  this  mummified  substance  appreciated,  that  it  was 
deemed  an  appropriate  demonstration  of  the  court  etiquette  of  the  day, 
for  the  Persian  Ambassador  to  present  Louis  XIV  with  "two  golden 
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boxes  filled  with  iU  accompanied  bj  this  address :  L'ambassadeur  de 
Perse  dit  i  Louis  XIV  que  le  Bourne  mami^  etait  un  specifique  pour  les 
fractures  des  os,  et  generalemetit  pour  toutes  les  blessures ;  qu'il  otait 
emploj6  pour  les  maladies  et  ulcdres  tatU  internes  qu^extemeSf  en  un  mot, 
qu'ii  avait  la  propriety  defaire  soriir  lefer  que  pouvait  Hre  dans  Us 
Messwres*^  As  it  is  now  well  known  that  bituminous  properties  are 
comprised  in  the  most  valuable  of  these  preparations,  and  as  we  have 
already  shown  that  the  portions  of  the  human  body  noticed  by  Lieut. 
Bagnoi,  owed  their  f>reservation  to  a  vegetable  tar,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  participation  which  Krbosotb,  as  an  elementary  principle 
in  some  form,  however  unknown  to  them  at  the  time,  must  have  had  in 
those  results. 

The  attention  of  Rbicuexbach  was  called  to  this  article  by  having  his 
finger  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  when  he  discovered  it,  and  it  was  thus  sug- 
gested to  his  mind,  that  to  this  the  pyroligneous  acid  owed  its  preserva. 
tive  properties.  Experiments  confirmed  the  opinion.  Pursuing  his 
investigations  he  further  inferred  its  value  as  a  therapeutic  means,  firom 
its  peculiar  and  specific  influence  upon  dead  animal  matter,  and  his  first 
application  with  it  as  a  remedy,  was  to  bad  suppurating  sores  and  chronic* 
diseases,  in  which  he  says  ^^  it  possesses  specific,  healing  and  energetic 
properties."  [Chemical  and  Medical  researches  on  Kreosote,  by  £. 
Miguet.]  At  that  time  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  its  power  in  arrest- 
ing hemorrhage,  and  equally  unacquainted  with  the  aqiui  Benelli,  which 
then,  and  for  some  time  subsequently,  played  so  high  a  role  among  the 
anti-hemorrhagic  remedies.  The  hemostatic  qualities  of  the  Kreosote 
have  been  much  more  fully  developed  by  those  who  have  followed  up 
Reichenbach^s  discovery  than  by  himself,  and  their  general  results  com- 
bine to  pronounce  it  not  only  the  best  of  that  class  of  remedies,  but  to 
prove  I  think  very  conclusively  that  their  proximate  principle,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  resides  in  it.     Such  is  the  decided  opinion  of  Jlf.  Seidd. 

As  regards  the  BeneUi  Watery  a  series  of  experiments  instituted  by  Dr. 
J.  Davy,  led  him  to  a  conclusion  rather  adverse  to  its  claims.  He  found 
that  compresses  wet  with  it  and  applied  to  a  bleeding  wound  ^^  produced 
mo  better  effect  than  cold  waiery^'  and  all  that  he  could  say  in  its  &vour 
was,  that  **  at  least  it  was  hamUess,^^  [Miguet  op.  cit.]  The  trials  with 
Kreosote  have  not  yet  damned  it  with  such  faint  praise.* 

A  brief  outline  of  the  various  cases  to  which  from  the  time  of  its  dis* 
covery  to  the  present  day,  the  Kreosote  has  been  applied,  and  an  attempt 
to  contrast  its  success  with  its  &ilure,  may  not  prove  uninteresting.  The 
history  of  diseases  teach  us  their  reliable  features.  The  history  of  re- 
medies teach  us  to  confide  in  them  or  to  discard  them,  according  to  the 
mass  and  stamp  of  testimony.  An  easy  credulity  may  mislead,  as  readUy 

*  In  Jaly,  1840,  Mr.  Samuel  Wright  published  his  mode  of  preparing  Oil  of 
Ergolj  which  was  noticed  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jonraaf. 
After  recounting  its  therapeutic  efiects  in  various  forms  of  disease,  that  Journal 
thus  notices  its  antirhemorrha^ic  properties.  ^  But  perhaps  its  greatest  valoe 
as  an  external  application,  is  m  arresting  hemorrhage,  ue  has  often  wounded 
small  arteries  in  dogs  and  rabbits,  and  subdued  the  bleeding  completely  by  one  drop  . 
of  this  oil,  Hemorniage  from  the  jugular  and  femoral  veins,  has  been  similarly 
arrested.  The  troublesome  bleeding  which  sometimes  follows  the  extrabtiott  of 
a  tooth  and  leech  bites,  it  is  equally  efficient  in  stopping.'* 
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as  an  obstinater  unbelief  ma j  lose  us  much  that  is  valuable.  But  these 
errors  respectivelj  are  avoided  bv  patient  and  diligent  inquiry,  and  the 
physician  who  does  no  more  than  gather  such  evidences  can  aspire,  to 
say  the  least,  to  the  character  of  a  faithful  steward. 

I  proceed  then  to  examine  in  order  the  claims  of  this  remedy,  and  in 
80  doing,  commence  with  a  few  cases  taken  from  my  own  practice,  and 
ibllow  them  up  with  such  other  records  as  I  have  from  time  to  time  noted. 

Case  1.  Epistaxis:  Jane  Lockwood,  a  coloured  woman,  of  intem- 
perate habits,  sent  for  me  10th  Dec,,  1837.  She  was  bleeding  profusely 
^m  the  left  nostril,  and  this  had  been  the  case,  with  very  short  intervals, 
f>r  the  last  fifteen  hours.  Eyes  very  turgid  and  inflamed,  skin  hot  and 
dry,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  blood,  pulse,  quick  and  full,  head-ache. 
Her  liver  and  spleen  were  both  enlarged.  Treatment :  V.  S.  5  XVI. 
Nitro-saline  aperients,  semi -recumbent  posture.  I  filled  the  nostril  with 
a  moistened  plug  covered  with  Bonafou^s  styptic  (equal  parts  of  pow- 
dered gum  resin,  gum  arab.  and  charcoal)'" ;  cold  cloths  to  the  head  and 
nape  of  the  neck.  11th  :  Bleeding  not  controlled,  plug  thrown  out,  by 
being  saturated  with  the  blood  which  also  escaped  very  freely  by  the 
posterior  nares  through  the  mouth.  Pulse  still  ftiU  quick  and  hard:  V.  S. 
3  XII.  Tinct.  Digitalis  gtts  X  quaque  hor.  6ta. :  re-insert  the  plug  and 
styptic  powder :  Iced  Lemonade  ad  libitum.  12th,  Still  bleeding ;  same 
remedies  and  a  sponge  introduced  through  the  back  part  of  the  throat. 
18th,  9,  a.  m.  Very  little  abatement,  blood  escaping  from  the  mouth  and 
nostrils.  Eyes  very  turgid  and  inflamed — ^much  pain  in  the  temporal 
regions.  Apply  leeches  to  thorn  and  to  the  inferior,  orbits.  4,  p.m: 
Eyes  and  temples  relieved,  but  no  abatement  of^the  epistaxis.  I  now 
removed  the  sponge,  and  introduced  by  means  of  a  probe,  a  dossil  of 
lint,  on  which  I  pouied  two  drops  of  pure  Kreosote^  and  passed  it  high 
and  close.  In  three  minutes  after  this  there  was  no  further  bleeding,  aind 
it  did  not  return. 

Case  2.  Epistaxis :  Jim,  a  colored  boy,  had  been  ill  with  bilious 
fever.  On  the  9th  day,  a  violent  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  ensued. 
Directions  were  given  by  his  medical  attendant  and  followed,  without 
avail.  This  continued  for  36  hours,  with  very  short  intervals,  when  «o 
alarming  a  discharge  occurred,  that  his  physician  was  sent  for,  and  he 
not  being  at  home,  I  was  summoned.     The  patient  was  almost  ex<* 

Epistaxis  be  arrested  by  injecting  into  the  nostril  equal  parts  of  Oil  Ergot 
and  dilute  spirit.  [Loco  citj.  • 

Ergotine  elso  presents  its  claims  through  Mans.  Boiyean,  who  affirms  its 
success  in  experiments  made  in  five  cases  upon  the  crural  and  carotid  arteries 
and  the  large  veins  of  animals.     [Comptes  Rendues,  July  5,  18421. 

A  new  candidate  for  experimental  favour  has  shown  itself,  m.  Dupuy^  of 
Paris,  professes  to  discover  a  powerful  hemostatic  in  the  cerebral  matter  cf  the 
common  sheep.  It  acts  by  coagulating  the  blood,  which  he  proved  by  injectmg 
a  solution  of  the  matter  mto  the  crural  vein  of  an  animal,  and  found  upon 
examination  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels  coagulated.  M.  M.  de 
BlainviUe  ^  Rousseau  attest. 

[Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Nov.,  1845.] 

*  I  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  arresting  hemorrhage  consequent  upon 
extracted  teem,  by  this  preparation  retaining  it  in  the  socket  by  means  of  a 
phial  cork  pressed  upon  by  the  upper  teeth. 
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hausted,  pulse  weak,  the  blood  running  jp/^ito  rwo  from  his  nostrils  and 
from  his  mouth.  I'inserted  a  dossil  of  lint  toith  kreosote^  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  into  each  nostril— elevated  his  head  and  gave  him  iced 
lemonade.  In  less  than  5  minutes  the  hemorrhage  ceased.  I  remained 
by  him  a  half  hour,  and  there  being  no  recurrence  I  lefl  him.  There 
was  no  return. 

Case  3.  Hemorrhage  from  Leech  bites :  Mrs.  C— ,  aged  70,  fell 
and  received  a  blow  beneath  the  eje,  and  just  above  the  superior  max- 
illary bone.  After  the  usual  domestic  applications  there  remained  an 
extensive  ecchymosis.  Being  desirous  to  remove  this,  she  was  directed 
by  her  friends  to  have  leeches  applied,  which  she  did  on  the  morning  of 
25th  September,  1837.  Two  of  the  orifices  ceased  bleeding  in  a  rea- 
sonable time,  but  the  third  continued  profusely  until  7,  p.  m.  Every 
means  advised  by  her  family  and  an  apothecary  were  ineffectual.  Ban- 
dage  after  bandage  was  saturated,  each  upon  its  removal  containing 
large  coagula.  She  became  so  faint,  that  I  was  sent  for,  at  7^,  p.  m. 
Her  fiice,  when  I  arrived,  was  enveloped  in  a  handkerchief,  beneath 
whose  edges  the  blood  was  trickling.  I  removed  it,  and  with  it  a 
Goagulum  large  enough  to  fill  the  palm  of  my  hand.  I  applied  one  drop 
of  pure  kreosote  on  a  piece  of  lint,  to  the  orifice,  and  in  less  than  5 
minutes  there  was  no  further  hemorrhage,  and  it  did  not  return.  The 
ecchymosis  was  removed  by  a  solution  of  tnurias  ammon,  in  vinegar 
and  water. 

Case  4.  Traumatic  Hemorrhage  :  Tom,  a  colored  carpenter,  while 
at  work  on  his  master's  plantation,  near  Georgetown,  S.  C,  struck  him- 
self with  a  broad  axe,  which  completely  severed  his  foot  from  the  ball 
of  the  great  toe,  diagonally  upwards,  through  where  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  little  toe  joins  the  os  cuboides.  The  bleeding  was  very  profuse, 
and  the  wound  being  wrapped  up  I  was  sent  for.  Upon  removal  of  the 
cloths  in  which  the  stump  was  enveloped,  the  blood  flowed  freely  from 
the  surface,  and  the  cut  arteries  threw  it  out  per  solium.  The  time 
that  had  intervened  between  the  accident  and  my  arrival  was  such,  that 
the  dismembered  portion  was  perfectly  cold,  else  I  would  have  tried  the 
chances  of  re-union.  I  soaked  lint  freely  in  a  strong  solution  ofkreosote^ 
and  applied  it  to  the  entire  wound.  Compresses  and  bandage  completed 
the  dressing.  The  hemorrhage  ceased,  granulation  and  cicatrization 
fi>llowing  in  due  time,  with  veiy  trifling  suppuration. 

Case  .5.  Tooth-aclie:  Beck,  a  colored  woman,  in  9th  month  of  ges- 
tation, applied  to  have  a  largo  molar  tooth  extracted.  The  pain  had 
been  excruciating  for  two  days,  and  incapable  of  relief  from  ordinary 
applications.  After  cleans'ng  the  cavity  thoroughly  with  tepid  water,  by 
means  of  cotton,  on  a  blunt  probe,  I  formed  a  cone  of  finely  scraped  lint, 
upon  the  apex  of  which  I  put  one  drop  of  pure  kreosote,  and  introduced 
it  into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth.  The  pain  ceased  in  leas  than  one  minute, 
and  did  not  return  for  five  n^onths,  when  she  re-applied  to  me,  and  was 
again  relieved  by  the  same  means. 

The  cases  of  tooth-ache  in  which  I  have  since  used  the  kreosote  have 
been  innumerable,  and  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of  its  filing 
to  afford  relief.  In  some,  the  same  tooth  has  again^  caused  8ufierin|;, 
but  in  the  n^jority  of  cases,  the  relief  has  been  permanent. 
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N.  B.  Upon  the  manner  jn  which  the  kreosote  is  introduced,  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  the  chances  of  relief  or  failure.  Those  who 
find  no  benefit  from  its  use,  neglect  to  cleanse  the  tooth  of  impurities 
previously  to  its  introduction  ;  and  are  also  careless  how  they  introduce 
the  lint.  But  by  proceeding  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  that  por- 
tion  of  lint  upon  which  the  oil  is  dropped  is  the  first  to  reach  the  seat  of 
pain,  and  the  superincumbent  lint  acts  as  a  covering  or  plug,  thus  pre« 
venting  the  access  of  external  air,  fluid  or  any  foreign  substance  from 
disturbing  the  coat  of  albumen,  which  is  said  to  serve  as  the  future  pro« 
tection  of  the  exposed  nerve.  In  1838,  I  recommended  this  method  to 
the  nurse  of  a  large  hospital,  who  had  generally  failed  with  the  kreosote, 
but  afler  my  instruction,  he  informed  me  that  he  uniformly  found  it 
successful. 

Cutaneous  Disorders. — Case  6.     Porrigo  Favosa :   Emma ^ 

aged  5  years.  Head  entirely  occupied  by  the  eruption  in  its  various 
stages.  I  applied  warm  poultices  every  third  hour,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  inflammation.  The  next  day  I  used  the  unguent  kreosote,  gtts,  v  to 
S  i  lard.  By  alternating  every  eighth  day  with  the  soot  ointment  (equal 
parts  of  finely  sifted  soot  and  lard,)  observing  a  simple  diet,  and  inter- 
posing occasionally  saline  and  absorbent  mixtures ;  she  was  cured  in 
four  weeks. 

Case  7.     Herpes  Phlydenodes  : '  Louisa ,  a  colored  girl,  aged  9 

years.  The  eruption  covered  her  neck,  chest,  arms  and  part  of  the 
back.  Chronic  vomiting  and  irregular  bowels,  with  porraceous  dejec- 
tions. Treatment. — Alkaline  absorbent  mixtures,  with  blue  mass  occa- 
sionally, until  the  stomach  and  bowels  were  regulated.  Then  I  applied 
the  unguent  kreosote.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  the  eruption  had  almost 
disappeared,  but  the  irritability  of  stomach  and  bowels  returned.  Resort 
was  again  had  to  the  constitutional  treatment,  with  a  wash  of  carb. 
potass,,  instead  of  the  ointment.  The  gastric  and  enteric  symptoms 
abated,  and  the  eruption  re-appeared.  This  vicarious  action  being  kept 
up,  1  resumed  the  use  of  the  kreosote  ointment.  The  case  continued  to 
baffle  from  August  to  October,  when  it  began  to  yield.  A  course  of 
mild  bitter  tonics  was  prescribed,  and  she  was  almost  entirely  cured 
when  she  passed  to  different  owners,  and  I  lost  sight  of  the  case. 

Case  8.  Herpes  Circinnatus :  J.  C.  L.,  aged  7.  Eruption  on  the 
chin,  spreading  towards  the  cheek.  I  applied  unguent  kreosote.  Its 
progress  was  arrested,  and  in  one  week  it  was  curedi* 

Case  9.  Impetigo  Figurata :  Miss  A.  M.,  aged  9.  The  disease 
presented  its  most  aggravated  form,  involving  the  entire  lefl  side  of  the 
face  and  ear,  and  meatus  internus,  thence  to  the  neck  and  around  the 
nape,  and  down  the  front  to  the  nipples.  It  was  also  interspersed  here 
and  there  on  the  shoulders.  The  right  ear  externally  and  internally 
was  affected.  There  were  deep  fissures  yielding  a  sanio-purulent  dis- 
charge, high  irritative  inflammation,  and  the  sur&ce  of  the  interstices 
presented  a  deep  glistening  red.  The  disease  was  of  eight  weeks 
standing,  and  the  face  was  much  tumefied.  March  16,  1888. — ^I  com- 
menced with  emollient  cataplasms  to  the  parts,  and  constitutional  reme- 
dies applicable  to  such  cases.  On  the  18th,  the  inflammation  having 
subsided,  and  the  more  urgent  symptoms  meliorated,  I  commenced  with 
the  kreosote  ointment  gtts,  viii  to  l\  lard,  applied  twice  daily,  bathing  the 
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parts  each  time  previoasly  with  tepid  water  and  castile  soap.  Mass 
Hydr.  every  alternate  night,  and  magnesia  the  following  morning. 
25th.— The  improvement  very  perceptible  ;  continue  ointment ;  and  in 
lieu  of  the  tepid  ablution,  I  used  a  wash,  stdphuret  potass.  3  i  to  i^. 
distUUU.  i  viij,  which  was  also  injected  into  the  ears.  30th. — Still 
improving.  Change  kreosote  for  vnguent  fuliginis.  April  11th. — 
Perfectly  well.     Mild  bitter  tonics. 

Case  10.  Porrigo  Favosa  :  Mary-Ann,  aged  4.  Same  treatment  as 
in  case  6th.     Cured  in  thirteen  days. 

Case  11.  Impetigo  Scabida :  H.,  a  blacksmith,  afiected  on  the  little 
finger  of  his  right  hand  for  several  months.  This  case,  after  trying 
every  means,  including  Hufeland's  formula  for  hydrocyanic  lotion,  was 
cured  by  means  of  unguent  kreosotCj  at  the  same  time  using  mass  hydr., 
and  imposing  an  unirritating  regimen.  But  the  difficulty  of  restraining 
the  patient,  who  was  a  high  liver,  as  well  as  the  constant  use  of  his 
hand,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  trade,  protracted  the  cure  to  nearly  three 
months. 

Case  12.  Phlegmonous  Abscess  of  the  Thumb :  threatening  to  involve 
the  back  of  the  hand.  It  had  been  subjected  to  temporizing  domestic 
remedies,  greatly  aggravating  its  condition.  Gangrene  had  commenced, 
and  the  stench  was  exceedingly  noisome.  At  first,  I  used  the  kreosote 
solution^  and  after  the  third  day,  changed  it  for  unguent  kreosote.  In  one 
week  he  was  sufficiently  improved  to  complete  the  cure  with  simple 
ointment* 

I  will  now  pursue  the  examination,  by  adding  to  what  I  have  just 
related  from  my  own  practice,  the  experience  of  others,  who  have  deem- 
ed the  subject  worthy  of  attention ;  and  condensing  as  far  as  practicable, 
he  uses  to  which  they  have  applied  the  remedy. 

Firstly. — As  a  Hemostatic.  Reichenbach's  experiments  with  it  in 
this  department,  was,  as  I  have  before  staled,  limited.  We  have  no 
further  evidence  than  the  following  :  a.  One  case  of  Hemoptysis^  com- 
pletely cured  by  the  internal  use  of  kreosote. — Miguet. 

b.  Recent  Wounds  and  Hemorrhages :  His  experience  is  here  limited 
to  seven  cases,  in  all  of  which,  the  application  of  kreosote,  either  pure 
or  in  solution,  was  instantaneously  successful.  None  of  these  cases 
were  oflage  vessels^  being  confined  to  smaller  arteries  and  capillary 
vessels.  But  he  adds,  '*I  have  seen  many  cases  of  solution  of  continuity 
and  wounds,  with  loss  of  substance,  causing  abundant  hemorrhages^ 
yield  almost  as  soon  as  pure  kreosote  or  kreosote  water  was  applied.'* 

[Op.  citat. 

M.  Da  Luz  relates  three  cases. — 1st.  Traumatic  Hemorrhage  of  the 
external  jugular  veins,  in  taking  up  the  carotid.-  Compression  and  liga« 
ture  failing,  he  succeeded  in  arresting  it  by  a  sponge  dipped  in  a  strong 
solution  of  kreosote. 

2d.  Hemorrhage  of  Crural  Artery,  arrested  by  charpie  soaked  in 
solution  of  kreosote,  3  i  to  S  iij  of  water. 

8d.  Hemorrhage  from  the  Nose ;  attendant  on  the  extraction  of  a 
K>lypu8.     Arrested  as  above,  by  kreosote  solution  on  charpie. 

[Eclect.  Jour,  of  Med*j  vol.  3,  No.  8,  June,  1889. 
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M.  UoBBiKTGy  of  Neustadt,  has  arrested  bleeding  from  large  arteries 
and  winSj  by  dossils  of  lint  soaked  in  hreosote  solution, 

[Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris,  Dec.  1834. 

M.  BiclUhauer,  of  Kungalsen,  arrested  profuse  hemorrhage  firom_ 
leech  bites,  when  all  other  means  failed. 

Prof.  Comelianif  of  Pavia,  after  a  number  of  experiments,  testing 
the  toxicological  properties  of  kreosote,  and  also  relating  to  its  thera- 
peutic qualities,  thus  expresses  himself:  **  If  its  external  application 
does  not  arrest  venous  hemorrhage,  at  least  of  a  large  vein,  it  is  effica- 
cious in  hemorrhage  from  an  artery  of  moderate  size.^^ 

[Jour,  de  Chimie  Med.,  February,  1836. 

Messrs,  Mtdler  4*  Reiter  testify  in  its  favor,  by  the  following  experi- 
ments, applied  directly  to  bleeding  surfaces,  a.  Division  of  the  crural 
veins  of  a  dog.  A  plug  of  cotton  well  moistened  with  kreosote,  arrested 
the  hemorrhage. 

b*  In  wounded  arteries,  they  say  it  is  necessary  for  a  time  to  keep  up 
"  a  certain  degree  of  compression,"  so  that  the  kreosote  might  act  upon 
their  parietes.  Subsequent  examination  of  tb6  cut  arteries  exhibited 
them  quite  closed  and  obliterated,  having  outwardly  an  umbilical  depres- 
sion, corresponding  with  a  conical  shaped  coagulum  within.  The  coats 
usually  inflamed  an  inch  or  so. 

c.  They  pronounce  the  kreosote  *'  a  more  decided  hemostatic  than 
the  fkr  famed  Benelli  water." 

d.  They  say  that  the  kreosote  water  is  sufficient  for  oozing  surfaces. 

e.  When  they  injected  kreosote  into  the  veins  of  animals,  ^^  the  blood 
was  instantaneously  coagulated." 

[Med.  Chir/Rev.,  July,  1839;  from  Schmidt^s  JahrhOcher. 

Professor  Schneider,  of  Munich,  succeeded  in  arresting  a  profuse 
hemorrhage  from  the  mouth  of  an  old  man.  He  had  lost  *^  several 
pounds  of  blood."  All  other  means  fiiiling,  he  made  him  fill  his  mouth 
with  kreosote  water.  After  the  thiitl  mouthful  it  ceased,  and  did  not 
return. — Ilnd. 

Ds.  BuRDACH,  of  Luckan,  relates  a  case,  which  being  of  much  in- 
terest in  itself,  as  well  as  showing  the  value  of  the  remedy,  I  will  give 
more  at  length,  abridging  as  much  as  practicable.  The  tdnar  artery 
was  divided  by  a  sharp  knife.  The  bleeding  repeatedly  staunched  by 
surgical  aid.  In  three  weeks  afterwards  it  returned,  and  Dr.  B.  was 
called  in.  The  wound  presented  the  following  aspect :  livid  edges,  and 
expanded  to  the  size  of  the  hand  by  a  spongy  growth  from  the  bottom. 
The  mass  gangrenous,  preventing  an  examination  of  the  wound.  Arm 
swollen  from  the  shoulders  to  the  fingers'  ends.  Excessively  painful  and 
intolerant  of  motion.  Seeing  no  chance  for  a  ligature,  his  alternative 
was  caustic  or  hreosote.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  poured  3  ss.  of  pure 
kreosote  into  the  wound.  It  gave  no  pain,  and  he  slept  for  the  first  time 
since  the  accident.  Tliere  was  no  hemorrhige.  The  kreosote  was 
repeated  morning  and  evening.  The  spongy  maas  was  gradually  di- 
minished, and  in  three  days  more,  by  aid  of  a  bandage  moistened  with 
kreosote,  ol  tereb.  and  hols,  indie.,  it  loosened  itself  from  the  bottom  of 
the  wound.  The  divided  artery  was  not  visible.  The  swelling  diminished, 
and  it  proceeded  to  a  final  cure. 

[London  and  Editib.  Mmthly  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.,  May,  1842. 
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Tlie  Editors  of  the  Southern  Jour,  of  Med,  and  Pharmacy^  U^Y^ 
1846^  pp.  403  and  5,]  report  two  successful  experiments  with  the  kreo* 
soTE  as  a  hemostatic  agent  in  Traumatic  Hemorrhage,  produced  upon 
the  carotids  of  sheep.  In  concluding  their  very  interesting  experiments 
with  this  article.  Ergot ine  and  Brocchicri  water,  they  incline  to  the 
opinion,  that  in  as  much  as  no  experiments  have  jet  been  made  upon  the 
larger  arteries  of  human  subjects,  "  there  is  no  danger  of  ligatures  being 
supplanted  by  either  of  Uie  above  at  tides,"  With  our  present  limited 
knowledge  of  the  thorough  efficacy  of  kreosote  or  ergotine  (both  of 
which  I  esteem  above  the  Brocchieri)  perhaps  the  editors  arcr right;  apd 
be  the  auxiliary  appliances  of  surgery  what  they  may,  I  would  be 
averse  from  tlie  abandonment,  or  supplanting  of  so  certain .  a  means  as 
the  ligature.  Nor  do  I  think  it  is  with  such  an  object  that  the  hemos- 
tatic treatment  is  advocated.  But,  as  physicians  are  frequently  exposed 
to  emergencies,  where  either  from  incapacity  or  iuconvcnience,  the  con- 
trol of  operative  surgery  is  denied  them,  it  is  certainly  a  desideratum 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  such  alternatives  as  may  be  at  command. 
Besides  such  authorities  as  Hoering^  who  by  kreosote  has  arrested 
bleedings  from  large  arteries  and  veins;"  Burdach^  in  wounds  of  the 
"ulnar  artery,"  (certainly  one  hitherto  the  subject  of  ligature)  eiud  Prof 
Corlenianif  in  "  arteries  of  moderate  size,"  go  far  to  justify  a  due 
degree  of  dependence  upon  agents,  provided  they  come  to  us  fortified  by 
good  and  sufficient  guaranty. 

Kolder  has  found  the  kreosote  successful  in  one  case  of  Impetigo 
Sparsa^  and  in  several  cases  o^ Scabies,  In  Tooth-ache,  he  pronounces 
its  effects  to  be  "most remarkable." — Rusfs  Magazine,  October,  1830. 

In  the  March  number,  1840,  of  the  Southern  and  Med,  Jour,  of  Med, 
and  Pharm,,  Dr.  Wm.  Wragg,  of  Charleston,  reports  fourteen  cases  of 
successful  treatment  with  kreosote,  as  an  internal  remedy.  With  all 
who  know  that  gentleman,  this  testimony  goes  &r  to  establish  additional 
confidence  in  the  propriety  of  further  experiments.  The  diseases  were 
hemorrhage,  either  of  the  bowels,  lungs,  uterus  or  vagina,  and  a  refer- 
ence  to  them  would  repay  the  reader,  and  instruct  him  in  the  methodus 
niedendi  adopted  by  Dr.  Wragg. 

HOW    IS   KREOSOTE   HEMOSTATIC  ? 

Miguei  thinks  it  purely  mechanical,  and  evidently  due  to  the  property 
il  possesses  of  coagulating  albumen ;  because,  says  he,  "If  after  having 
carefully  wiped  away  the  blood  firom  the  surlace,  kreosote  be  applied 
before  it  has  had  time  to  re -appear,  we  do  not  prevent  it  from  escaping 
from  the  textures ;  it  still  flows,  until  a  thin  transparent  pellicle,  formed 
by  the  agglutination  of  small  particles  of  coagulated  albumen,  opposes 
an  insurmountable  obstacle." — [Op.  ciL,  p.  47.]  The  reasoning  which 
sustains  this  action  finds  analogy  in  the  consequences  obtained  by 
agitating  the  white  of  an  egg  with  kreosote,  when,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  it  instantly  coagulates,  and  if  to  a  large  quantity  of  tui  aqueous 
solution  of  the  albumen  ovi,  one  drop  of  kreosote  is  added,  it  becomes 
filled  with  coagulated  albuminous  pellicles. — [Op,  cU.]  I  am  convinced 
that  this  coagulating  property  must  exert  j^n  important  influence  in  the 
modus  operandi,  because  it  is  well  known  that  all  of  the  stronger  acids 
will  coagulate  the  white  bf  an  egg,  and  I  have  been  more  confirmed  by 
meeting  with  a  case  where  Dr.  Areniz^  of  Norway,  succeeded  in  arrest- 
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ing  hemorrhage  of  a  deep  seated  vessel,  inaccessible  to  a  ligature,  hj 
dropping  inU)  the  trottnd  8  or  10  drops  of  nitric  acid. 

[Gazette  Med,j  September  15,  1832. 

The  ^ame  process  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  curative  properties  of 
kreosotc,  when  applied  to  all  secretory  surfaces,  and  also  the  relief  it 
affords  to  a  carious  tooth,  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  coagulate  the  albu- 
men of  the  blood,  always  more  or  less  present  in  such  cases,  thus  form- 
ing an  albuminous  covering  and  guarding  the  nen-e  from  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  and  other  offending  causes,  and  not,  as  was  supposed,  by 
any  caustic  influence  destroying  the  nerve,  because  if  this  were  so,  pain 
would  not  be  renewed  as  it  frequently  is.  There  are  cases  in  which  it 
is  difficult  fp  decide,  whether  the  success  of  this  and  other  hemostatics 
is  attributable  to  the  remedy  itself,  or  to  the  compression  which  is  often 
super-added ;  and  this  doubt  is  warranted  by  tlie  experiments  of  the 
the  Editors  of  the  Southern  Jour,  of  Med.  and  PTtarm.,  to  test  the  rela- 
tive qualities  of  Ergotine,  Brocchieri  and  Kreosote. 

[No.  4,  Juli/y  1846,  p.  402. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  seven  cases  cited  from  Reichenbach,  and  those 
which  I  have  given  from  my  own  practice  and  that  of  others,  produced 
their  results  independent  of  any  pressure,  capable  of  interposing  an  ob- 
jection. So,  also,  the  case  of  I)r,  Arentz,  with  nitric  acid.  Nor,  docs 
Da  Luz,  or  any  other  whom  I  have  quoted,  except  Mutter  Sf  Reiter, 
speak  of  the  necessity  of  compression.  From  all  the  testimony,  there- 
fore, which  I  have  seen,  I  am  constrained  to  believe,  that  although  there 
may  have  been  cases  which  resisted  the  application  of  the  kreosote,  yet 
among  all  kindred  remedies,  it  deservedly  holds  the  highest  rank.  I  am 
supported  in  this  opinion  by  M.  Miguet,  who  uses  the  following  language: 
"  It  is  certain,  as  a  hemostatic,  kreosote  is  a  precious  application,  but  it 
must  be  remarked,  it  is  only  efficacious  in  capillary  hemorrhage*  and 
bleeding  from  vessels  of  small  calibre.  Error  in  this  particular  should 
be  avoided.     The  action  of  itfeosote  is  purely  mechanical." 

[Op.  cit.y  p.  49,  translated  by  WetJterUl. 

The  cases  of  hemorrhage  being  disposed  of,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
present,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  various  practitioners  who  have  sub- 
jected the  kreosote  to  practical  tests,  in  public  and  private  practice,  as 
well  as  the  diseases  which  it  is  said  to  have  controlled.  I  have  also 
endeavored  so  to  arrange  the  result  of  my  researches,  as  to  present  first, 
the  success  and  then  the  failure  of  the  remedy. 

1.  Phthisis  PuLMONALis :  Reichenbach  argued  from  its  efficacy  in 
external  ulcers,  that  analogous  effects  would  be  obtained  by  applying  it  to 
pulmonaiy  diseases,  especially  by  inhalation.  He  tried  it  and  was 
satisfied  of  its  power.  He  states,  that  it  allayed  febrile  action,  arrested 
sputa  and  purulent  discharges. — -Miguet. 

BiUardf  a  chemist  and  pharmacien,  at  Paris,  confirms  this,  by  using 
it  in  his  own  case,  inhaling  the  vapours  of  the  laboratory  in  which  he 
prepared  the  kreosote.  It  relieved  him,  and  he  was  in  no  degree  incom- 
moded, however  dense  the  vapours. — Ibid. 

The  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  is  this  : 

*  Some  have  objected  to  its  use  in  capillary  hemorrhage,  that  it  cannot  be  used 
when  union  by  the  first  intention  is  desirable,  as  it  prevents  this  object 
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2.  For  BUHNs,  its  utility  is  attested  by  GoinpU  4*  Berthdet.  They 
attribute  its  sanative  properties  to  its  power  of  healing,  before  suppura- 
tion (which  it  arrests)  is  established. — Ibid* 

3.  Tbttbr  :  Bertholety  Martin  Solon,  Goupil,  M.  Coster,  Duchesne, 
Dupau,  Dauvergne  dz^  Alibert,  at  the  Hospital  St.  Louis. — Ibid. 

4.  Chancre  and  Chronic  Vbnerbal  Ulcers  :  Bertholet,  Le  Mar- 
quant,  Kunckel,  Lesser^. — Bulletin  Gen.  de  Therap.^  Feb.^  1834. 

5.  Pntritus,  Scabies ;  Tinia  Capitis ;  Syphiliiic  Ulcers ;  In  all  of 
these  M.  Da  Luz  used  it  with  infinite  success. 

[EcL  Jour.  Med.y  June^  1889. 

Professor  Cornrliaxi,  states  that  it  can  be  used  with  advantage  in 
the  following  diseases:  Diabetes  McUitus';  Polydipsia;  Hemoptysis; 
Chronic  Catarrh;  Diarrhcea;  Palpitatio  Cordis  ;  Inflammatory  Fevers(?) 
and  perhaps  Tetanus. — Jour,  de  Ckimie  Med.^  Feb.,  1836. 

From  the  equivocal  manner,  however,  in  which  the  Professor  recom- 
mends its  use  in  the  foregoing  catalogue,  I  imagine  that  the  issue  is 
rather  conjectural  than  wan*anted,  but  as  a  Diuretic,  he  speaks  unquali* 
fiedly  and  says,  "  its  action  is  very  prompt,  and  acts  by  paralysing  the 
neck  of  the  bladder."  He  remarks,  that  with  regard  to  its  efiects  in 
Phthisis,  he  has  observed,  when  respired,  it  produces  prostration  of  the 
intellectual  functions,  and  muscular  movements.  Here,  the  Professor 
and  Mr.  Billard  are  at  issue. — Vide,  B'dlard  ut  supra. 

Dr.  Elliotson  bears  testimony  to  its  value  in  the  followii^  duMaaes  : 

BronehorrluEa,  with  profuse  secretion,  vxiUunU  inflammation. 

Asthma,  depending  on  morbid  e:(citability  of  the  bronchial  membrane ; 
used  by  inhalation. 

Hysteria,  unconnected  with  inflammation,  generally  very  useful; 
used  internally. 

PcdpitatioH,  depending  on  morbid  excitability  of  the  heart ;  is  mare 
readily  subdued  by  it  than  by  any  other  remedy. 

Vomiting,  independent  of  inflanunation  and  structural  disease  of  the 
stomach.  In  this,  he  thinks  its  power  is  *'  perfectly  established,  and 
knows  of^  no  remedy  to  be  compared  with  it,  succeeding  when  even 
hydrocyanic  acid  fails." 

Colic  and  Enteritis.  It  arrests  vomiting  in  these  long  before  the 
bowels  are  opened.  It  causes  purgatives  to  be  retained,  which  could  not 
be  done  before.  He  has  seen  it  of  essential  service  in  vomiting,  from 
arsenic,  pregnancy  atid  sea  sickness. — Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  19,  p.  416. 

Dr.  EHiotson,  also,  used  it  successfully  as  an  antiemetic  in  an  aggra- 
vated case  of  jaundice,  when  all  other  remedies  failed.  No  nausea  or 
vomiting  occurred  after  the  first  dose  had  been  taken. 

[Lancet,  August  20,  1636. 

ilfr*  Maddock,  used  it  in  sea  sickness,  with  almost  uniform  success. 

[Lancet. 

Cancer  of  the  Face  and  Palate,  Graefe  of  Berlin. 

Cancerous  Ulceration  of  the  Nose,  Breschet. 

Cancer  of  the  Lip,  (a  perfect  cure)  Marchal. 

[Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Oct.,  1836. 

Reichenbach  and  Cloquet  add  their  testimony  in  cancerous  aflectionis. 
And  Dr.  Friese  in  the  Berlin  Med.  ZeUung,  No.  13,  1837. 
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M.  SioMor^D,  in  irritable  itching  of  the  anus,  from  long  contimidd 
hemorrhoids.     R,  Copaiv,  p.  3.;  Kreosote,  p.  \,—^Lancety  Sept,  8,  1839. 

Mr.  Curtis,  in  Deafness^  from  deficient  cerumen.     After  cleansing 
the  ear  and  softening  the  wax,  used  ae  follows :  kreos.  3  f.  ol.  amjrgd. 
i  ss.     Insert  a  little  by  means  of  a  camel  haired  pencil,  night  and 
morning. — Lancet,  Nov.  24,  1838. 

tflcer  of  Septa  Narium  :  Sir  Francis  Smith  effected  a  cure  in  an 
Aggravated  case,  which  had  resisted  nitrs.  argenti,  sulph.  cupri,  and 
iodine.  He  at  first  used  a  solution  1  part  to  60  of  water,  snuffed  up 
frequently  through  the  day.  This  not  answering,  he  applied  it  pure  by 
means  of  the  hair  pencil,  causing  the  patient  a  few  seconds  after  to  inhale 
the  fumes  of  acetic  acid,  because  this  was  its  proper  solvent,  rendered  it 
more  difRisible,  and  destroyed  its  unpleasant  odour.  In  scald  head,  he 
pronounces  it  almost  a  specific.  [Dublin  Journal,  May,  1837.]  I  con- 
cur fully  with  Sir  Francis,  as  to  its  viilues  in  eruptions  of  the  scalp. 

Chronic  GonorrluBa  and  Gleet :  Dr.  Dick  thinks  it  more  reliable 
than  copaiva.  2  drops  per^iem,  beat  up  with  loaf  sugar  and  water  into 
a  S3rrup. — Edinb,  Med  and  Sur,  Jour.,  April,  1838. 

In  ToothcKhe,  I  have  scarcely  met  with  a  dissent  from  its  uniform 
success,  if  properly  applied,  and  provided  there  be  caries. 

Chilblains  :  Reichenbach ;  Hahn  of  Stuttgart,  and  Cormack, 

Cuianei  generally  :  Elliotson  and  Prof,  Wolf,  of  Berlin. 

Ulcers,  especially  apthous,*  venereal,  scrofulous,  and  phagedenic. — 
'  Used  in  these  by  Dr.  Shortt,  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  J.  Rose  Cormack  relates  the  following  singular  effects  of  the 
remedy  while  being  curatively  employed.  M .  Tealier  applied  a  saturat. 
ed  solution  of  kreosote  to  the  cancerous  breast  of  a  woman.  As  soon 
as  it  came  in  :;ontact,  there  was  '*  an  acute  burning  pain  in  the  sore, 
shooting  through  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  extending  from  the  head 
to  the^tip  of  the  toes."  This  continued  an  hour.  The  pains  then  ceased, 
and  the  patient  slept  uninterruptedly  for  ten  hours. 

In  case  of  ulcer  of  the  ceri'ix  uteri,  "  the  application  caused  the  woman 
to  toss  about  the  bed  like  one  in  convulsions," 

[Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Oelob^  1836. 

Failures  :  The  cases  in  which  the  kreosote  has  failed  to  produce  such 
salutary  results  as  those  first  exhibited,  are  as  follows : 

Miguet :  3  cases  of  hemorrhage  in  which  the  section  of  the  vessel 
was  complete ;  also,  in  chronic  pulmonary  catarrh,  and  some  tubercu* 
lous  diseases,  and  in  two  cases  of  simple  incised  wounds  of  the  same 
class  of  vessels  as  the  three  cases  above  referred  to. 

Lesser^ :  In  syphilitic  blotches  of  the  skin. 

Breschet :  Cancerous  ulcer  of  the  nose. 

CroupU :  Two  oases  of  fistula  communicating  with  caries  of  the  bone. 
The  physicians  of  Germany  also  doubt  its  virtues  in  such  cases. 

M.  Solon :  Five  cases  phthisis  pulmonalis,  with  cavities  in  the  lungs. 

Da  Luz :  1  case  herpes  furfuracea,  1  icthyosis,  1  herpes  Crustacea ; 
3  scabies,  1  tinea  capita  fiivos.,  1  tinea  furfur.,  1  tinea  granulosa,  2  ulcers 

*  Ma^ndie's  formula  for  Apthous  Ulcers ;  R.  Kreos .  pur  3  ss,  gam  arab. 
iwB,  mist,  camphor.  S  zss.    M.  and  use  as  a  wash  every  half  hour. 
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o(  the  anu9,  2  condylomata  ani,  8  abscesses,  1  suppurating  bubo,  1 
caries  tarsi. — Eeled.  Jour,  Medicine^  June,  1839. 

Wo^,  of  Berlin,  2  cases  cancer  uteri ;  Prof.  Syme,  lupus. 

Dr,  Elliotson,  was  unsuccessful  with  it  in  a  case  of  phthisis.  He  ia 
**  not  satisfied  with  it  as  a  remedy  for  tubercles."  He  thinks,  however, 
it  is  rather  serviceable  when  a  single  ulcer  or  a  small  number  exist,  with 
no  disposition  to  further  tubercular  formation,  and  cites  one  case  of  perfect 
recovery.  In  epilepsy,  he  has  found  it  occasionally  successful,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  disease  was  either  aggravated  by  it  or  tthoUy 
uninfluenced.  In  neuralgia,  he  pronounces  it  ^  uncertain  and  variable." 

[Med.  Chir,  Trans.,  vol.  19,  p.  416. 

Dr.  KohUr,  (loco  cit.)  condemns  it  in  phthisis.  He  has  found  the 
result  generally  unfavorable,  increasing  the  fever  and  number  of  pulsa. 
tions.  It  aggravated  the  cough  and  dyspnoea,  produced  no  good  effect 
on  expectoration,  and  increased  the  tendency  to  hemoptysis.  It  also 
diminished  the  urinary  secretion,  and  in  one  case  so  much  as  to  "promote 
the  development  of  a  dropsical  affection."  He  further  asserts  that  in 
phthisis  "  it  never  seemed  to  act  as  a  palliative,  much  less  as  a  radical 
cure."     In  cancinoma  uteri  he  equally  rejects  it. 

With  the  merits  of  the  Kreosote  thus  fairly  arrayed  I  conclude  my 
task,  and  thus  informed,  no  physician  cdn  or  ought  to  proceed  no- 
wittingly,  either  working  injury  to  his  patient  by  an  infatuation  which 
shuts  out  reason  and  testimony  on  the  one  side,  or  neglect  to  avail  him- 
self of  a  possible  means  of  relief  with  the  weight  of  responsible  autho- 
rity on  the  other. 


II. — Trismus  Nascentium. 


Wo  have  been  highly  gratified  at  the  kind  attention  of  our  con*espon- 
dents  to  our  request  for  facts  and  observations  in  relation  to  this  curious 
and  flual  disease.  In  addition  to  what  we  have  already  published  in  our 
previous  numbers,  wo  give  below  two  letters  just  received ;  one  of 
which  details  a  successful  case  treated  on  a  new  plan — the  other  merely 
offers  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  which  may  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  We  may  remark  again  that  the  affection  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  coloured  children  in  New  Orleans,  but  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  the  most  respectable  families. — Editors. 

Warkbn  Coutvty,  Miss.,  30th  July,  1846. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^I  send  you  the  report  of  a  case  of  Tetanus  Nas- 
centium,  successfully  treated. 

I  was  called  to  see  the  child  of  Mr.  M ,  on  the  ninth  day  afler  its 

birth.  On  the  seventh  day  the  umbilicus  was  dressed,  and  the  nurse 
said  it  looked  well.  The  cord  sloughed  off,  and  the  mother  (this  was 
her  first  child,)  thinking  there  was  no  further  necessity  for  the  bandage, 
threw  it  of!'.  The  next  morning  it  was  very  restless  and  refused  the 
breast.     In  the  afternoon  the  mother  observed  twitching  ot  the  muscles 
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pf  the  face,  and  on  the  following  morning  I  was  sent  for.  I  found  a 
M(ell  marked  case  of  Tetanus  Nascentium.  The  hands  were  tightly 
closed  ;  the  legs  contracted,  crossed  and  drawn  firmly  to  the  nates  ;  the 
muscles  of  the  face  were  in  continual  motion,  and  the  jaws  closed.  No 
physician  that  has  ever  seen  a  case  would  mistake  this ;  he  would  re* 
member,  at  least,  how  futile  had  been  all  his  etibrts  to  save  his  little 
infant. 

In  previous  cases  I  had  tried  almost  every  thing  that  offered  the  least 
hope  of  success,  and  I  had  never  been  able  to  cure  a  single  case.  I  was 
induced  to- try  the  sulp,  of  quinine  in  decided  doses. 

9th. — ^I  gave  one  grain  of  quinine  with  the  eighth  of  a  grain  of  ipecac 
every  two  hours — oidered  a  tepid  leg  bath  every  three  hours,  and  open- 
ed its  bowels  by  enemata. 

10th. — ^I  visited  it,  hardly  boping  to  find  the  slightest  benefit  from  my 
prescription,  but  to  my  great  gratification  I  found  it  better.  I  continued 
the  prescription  at  intervals  of  three  hours. 

11th, — ^I  saw  it  this  morning,  it  was  decidedly  improved — ^had  but 
three  spasms  during  the  night — ^the  hands  and  legs  were  relaxed,  and  it 
could  swallow  tolerably  well.  But  what  was  very  strange,  when  it 
was  put  to  the  breast  it  would  have  a  spasm.  I  continued  the  same  pre- 
scription. 

12th. — I  found  it  this  morning  convalescent — it  could  take  the  breast 
without  difHculty ;  discontinued  all  remedies.  It  is  now  two  months  old 
and  in  fine  health. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  disease  treated  in  this  way,  and 
if  it  has  any  thing  of  interest  in  it,  you  can  use  it. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  amongst  the  negro  children,  is  from 
this  disease,  and  so  uniibrmaUy  is  it  fatal,  that  a  physician  is  never  sent 
for.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  disease  may  be  prevented  by  the 
proper  application  of  the  bandage. 

Very  respecthiUy, 

D.  B.  NAILER,  M.  D. 

Black  River,  July  12,  1846. 

^Icssrs,  Editors : — ^I  have  seen  in  your  journal,  papers  by  Drs,  Eberle, 
Wooten,  and  Fitzhugh,  on  the  subject  of  Trbmus  Nascentium.  The 
doctors  appear  to  agree  on  the  nature,  fatality  and  postmortem  appear- 
ances, but  differ  and  arc  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  That 
the  disease  originates  in  the  cord,  all  agree  ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  pressure  of  the  bandage,  a  little  more  or  less  tight,  should 
generate  so  fatal  a  disease  as  contended  for  by  Dr.  Fitzhugh. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  application  of  a  violent 
poison  to  the  cut  extremity  of  the  cord,  should  produce  a  disease  present- 
ing all  the  pathological  appearances  of  Trismus  Nascentium. 

I  have  but  one  fact  to  adduce  in  support  of  this  supposition,  aside  from 
the  known  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  and  the  known  effect  of  the 
admission  of  poisons  into  the  circulation. 

I  saw  my  first  case  of  Trismus  two  weeks  since.  The  case  present. 
cd  many  of  the  symptoms  mentioned  by  Drs.  Eberle  and  Wooten,  and 
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terminated  fatally  in  twenty-four  hours;  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  dead  body. 

The  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  is  this : 
the  mother  had  contracted  vaginal  disease  of  a  venereal  origin,  I  pre- 
sume, and  had  a  profuse  discharge  of  acrid  matter  at  the  time  of  her 
delivery.  The  case  was  attended  by  the  negro  midwife  who  attends  all 
such  cases  on  the  place,  and  the  disease  had  not  made  its  appearance  at 
any  previous  time  in  her  practice. 

Dr.  Wooten  says  : — "  Sometimes  I  have  found  it  of  such  frequent  oc- 
currence as  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  epidemic  ;  yet  I  have  never 
seen  a  white  child  with  the  disease." 

The  disease  "  existing  in  an  epidemic  form"'  in  negro  quarters,  would 
not  astonish  the  wisef  could  it  be  given  a  venereal  origin  ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  fact  with  the  "  rusty  scissors"  or  "  tight  bandage" 
doctrine  of  Drs.  F.  and  W. 

That  the  disease  does  sometimes  attack  the  white  child,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Ebcrle,  although  some  of  his  cases  hardly  deserve  the 
name. 

My  suggestion  is  that  vaginal  disease  (I  will  not  say  venereal)  in  the 
mother,  is  the  cause  of  Trismus  in  the  child.  The  treatment  is  obvious. 
Thorough  ablution  after  tying  the  cord  and  before  dividing  it ;  and  per- 
haps the  application  of  nit,  argent,  to  the  cut  extremity  after  it  is  sepa- 
rated I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  remedy  feoon,  as  I 
have  other  cases  in  an  ad^'anced  stage  of  gestation. 

.    E.  ltUGHES,^M.  D, 


III. — A  New  View  of  the  Position  of  the  Epigasfric  Artery  and  Us  Agency 
in  Determining  ike  Position  of  the  Internal  Inguinal  Ring,  By  A.  J. 
Weddekburx,  M.  D.;  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  College 
of  Louisiana. 

During  the  winter  of  1842,  whilst  dissecting  the  inguinal  region  for 
demonstration  before  the  class,  I  noticed  the  continuity  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  communis,  with  the  facia  transversalis,  and  was  at  once  con- 
vinced that  the  internal  ring  had  been  erroneously  considered  by  Anato- 
mists, a  hole  in  the  facia,  instead  of  what  it  really  is,  the  mouth  of  a 
sac,  which  is  continuous  with  this  membrane.  At  that  time  the  works 
of  Wilson,  Crnveilhier  and  Curling,  had  not  reached  this  city,  and  I 
found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  convince  my  medical  brethren  of  the  correct- 
ness of  my  observation,  as  it  was  opposed  to  all  the  received  opinions  of 
the  day.  During  the  year  1843,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  Curling 
on  the  testis,  and  was  forcibly  impressed  with  a  fact  therein  stated  con- 
cerning the  agency  of  the  cremaster  muscle  in  the  descent  of  the  testicle, 
during  foetal  life,  as  being  strongly  corroborative  of  my  views  concern- 
ing the  identity  of  the  above  mentioned  membranes.  In  my  lectures  in 
the  winter  of  1844,  before  I  had  received  the  works  of  Cruveilhier  and 
Wilson,  in  order  to  convince  the  class  of  the  continuity  of  the   tunica 
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vaginalis  communis  with  the  facia  transversal  is,  I  spoke  of  the  agency 
of  this  muscle  in  the  descent  of  the  testicle — of  its  two  points  of  origin, 
one  from  the  spine  of  the  pubis,  the  other  from  Poupart's  ligament — ^and 
contended  that  during  fcetal  life  before  the  descent  of  the  testicle,  that  the 
facia  tiansversalis  must  certainly  be  reflected  over  this  muscle  to  its  point 
of  connexion  with  the  testicle,  so  that  this  &cia  which  covers  the  cre- 
master  muscle  whilst  it  is  within  the  abdomen,  becomes  its  lining  mem- 
brane after  it  gets  without. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  continuity  of  these  membranes,  after  the  des* 
cent  of  the  testicle,  I  have  resorted  to  the  foUowing  expedient:  unite  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  by  way  of  representing  the  internal  ring 
«— throw  over  the  same  hand  a  handkerchiel^  which  shall  represent  the 
transversalis  facia.  By  placing  then  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand 
upon  the  handkerchief,  and  pressing  it  through  the  ring  made  by  the  union 
of  the  two  fingers  in  an  oblique  direction  from  right  to  left,  it  will  be  at 
once  perceived  that  when  the  handkerchief  passes  the  point  of  juncture 
between  the  thumb  and  finger,  it  is  thrown  into  a  crescentic  doubling 
which  corresponds  with  the  doubling  in  the  facia  at  the  internal  margin 
of  the  inguinal  ring.  Now,  in  the  descent  of  the  testicle,  this  same 
arrangement  takes  place,  the  epigastric  artery  taking  the  same  situation 
with  regard  to  the  facia  transversalis,  that  the  integument  connecting 
the  thumb  and  finger,  does  with  reference  to  the  handkerchief.  From 
what  has  been  already  said,  with  a  little  reflection,  it  will  be  seen,  (ad- 
mitting the  continuity  of  the  membranes  in  question,)  that  the  cord  has 
anterior  to  it  one  layer  of  the  transversalis  facia,  whilst  it  is  in  the 
canal,  and  at  the  posterior  part  two,  as  will,  I  think,  be  clearly  shown  pre- 
sently. Now,  let  us  ask  the  question,  what  produces  this  crescentic 
doubling  at  the  internal  ring,  and  around  what  is  it  formed  ?  If  we  ex- 
amine a  subject,  we  will  ascertain  that  it  is  the  epigastric  artery,  and  we 
will  immediately  sec  that  this  artery  is  aniervor  to  the  facia  transi^ersalis^ 
instead  of  being  between  it  and  the  peritoneum,  as  is  asserted  by  all 
writers  on  the  subject. 

In  order  that  the  Epigastric  artery  may  be  seen  in  its  proper  relation 
to  the  facia,  let  the  dissection  be  made  in  the  following  manner :  The 
tendinous  portion  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  being  exposed,  after 
the  manner  directed  in  the  books,  in  the  dissection  of  the  parts  concerned 
in  the  anatomy  of  Inguinal  Hernia,  and  the  scrotum  laid  open  so  as  to 
expose  the  cord  and  testicle.  Make  an  incision  from  the  external  ring 
along  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium — 
dissect  the  tendinous  expansion  of  this  muscle  from  the  internal  oblique, 
by  which  the  cord  as  it  lay  in  the  canal  will  be  exposed.  Remove  from 
the  cord  and  testicle  the  cremaster  muscle,  then  remove  the  cord  from 
the  canal  by  throwing  the  testicle  upon  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  and  we 
will  have  the  epigastric  artery  plainly  exhibited,  anterior  to  the  facia 
transversalis.  The  dissection  must  then  be  continued,  by  cutting  carefully 
through  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  at  their  points  of 
origin  from  Poupart's  ligament.  Turn  the  transversalis  carefully  from 
the  facia  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  working  all  the  time  towards  the 
middle  line  of  the  body.  After  exposing  a  sufficient  surface  of  the  facia 
to  see  the  artery  coursing  upon  it,  take  hold  of  the  testicle,  and  make 
traction  upon  the  cord,  and  a  fine  view  of  the  funnel-shaped  neck  of  the 
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sac  (the  tunica  vag^inalis  communis)  will  be  obtained.  We  will  here  see 
that  the  coyering  of  the  cord  which  is  (Continuous  with  the  bciti  trans- 
Versalisy  passes  into  that  fiu:ia  behind  the  arteiy— the  artery  being  lifted 
when  traction  is  made  on  the  cord.  Now,  if  the  cord  be  placed  in  its 
proper  position,  it  wiU  be  perceived  that  the  &cia  transversalis  coming 
from  the  iliac  side  of  the  pelvis,  runs  directly  in  a  straight  line  into  the 
fiusia  of  the  cord,  whilst  that  pottlon  of  it  coming  from  the  direction  of  the 
pubb  passes  up  to  the  outside  of  the  epigastric  aiteiy,  turns  abruptly 
aroiind  it,  and  is  lost  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  communis — the  arteiy  being 
situated  as  it  were  in  a  crotch.  This  arrangement  makes  one  layer  of 
the  &cia  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  vessels  composing  the  cord,  and  two 
layers  at  the  posterior,  the  one  its  proper  tunic,  the  other  forming  the  pos« 
tenor  boundary  of  the  canal.  Having  seen  now  the  arteiy  anterior  to 
the  &cia,  make  a  transverse  incision  flnom  just  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
to  the  linea  alba,  and  a  vertical  one  to  the  symphisis  pubis*-^en  remove 
Carefully  the  peritoneum  from  the  &cia  transversalis,  and  we  will  find 
that  from  a  posterior  view,  the  artery  cannot  be  seen  because  the  fiicia 
transversalis  is  behind  it.  We  may  now  introduce  one  or  two  fingers 
into  the  internal  ring,  and  examine  from  a  difierent  view,  the  continuity 
of  the  &cia.  We  will  here  also  see  that  if  the  cord  is  held  out  at  aright 
line  from  the  fitcia,  that  the  crescentic  doubling,  mentioned  by  some 
writers,  at  the  internal  margin  of  the  ring,  entirely  disappears,  but  is 
exhibited  again  as  soon  as  the  cold  is  placed  in  its  proper  oblique  dlrec^ 
tion. 

From  what  has  bedn  said  it  will  no  doubt  be  perceived  that  the  epi- 
gastric artery,  which  is  always  at  the  inner  side  of  the  cord,  (or  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  posterior,  or  both  inner  and  posterior,)  deter- 
mines the  position  of  the  internal  ring,  in  the  mechanism  of  the  descent 
of  the  testicle,  the  cremaster,  before  its  descent,  passing  to  the  testis 
anterior  to  the  artery. 

About  the  first  of  last  April,  whilst  at  the  Charity  Hospital  with  Dr. 
Axson,  of  this  city,  I  communicated  to  him  my  views  on  this  subject, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  for  him  a  dissection  in  which  the  position  of 
the  arteiy  was  plainly  exhibited,  and  in  this  subject  had  the  satisfiu^tion 
of  seeing  the  two  points  of  attachment  of  the  cremaster  muscle.  That 
part  arising  from  the  spine  of  the  pubis  was  a  bundle  of  muscular  fibres 
nearly  as  hrge  as  the  little  finger. 

In  concluding  this  article,  I  have  to  state  that  it  has  not  been  my  ob- 
ject to  give  a  full  description  of  the  region,  but  simply  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Uie  profession  to  the  subject,  in  order  that  a  fiJse  chapter  in 
anatomy  may  be  corrected.  The  difficulty  experienced  by  students  ii^ 
understanding  the  descriptions  of  the  anatomy  of  Inguinal  Hernia,  has 
evidently  grown  out  of  the  fitct  that  sueh  descriptions  have  not  been 
true. 
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IV. — Remarks  upon  the  Causes^  Phenomena  and  Treaimcniof  Tetanus* 
By  A.  Hesteb,  M.  D. 

The  more  serious  and  fatal  a  disease,  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  inves- 
tigate the  causes  which  produce  it,  and  to  determine,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  best — the  surest  means  of  arresting  its  progress.  Notoriously  fre* 
quent,  and  often  &tal  in  this  latitude,  tetanus  has  strong  claims  to  our 
attention,  and' the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  induce  others  more  com- 
petent than  myself  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject. 

In  treating  of  any  particular  disease,  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  two 
causes,  the  one,  the  predisposingj  and  the  other,  the  exciting.  In  the 
affection  under  consicJe ration,  these  terms  possess  more  than  their  ordi- 
nary weight  and  signification  ;  indeed,  it  was  in  reference  to  one  power- 
fully predisposing  cause  in  our  climate — viz,  heat — that  I  was  induced  to 
select,  the  subject  at  the  head  of  this  article  for  a  few  disconnected 
remarks.  Climate  (including  what  is  both  beneath  and  upon  the  earth) 
controls,  in  a  great  measure,  the  development  of  organic  nature  ;  thus 
the  luxuriant  vegetable  of  the  Tropics  will  wither  and  pass  away,  if 
transplanted  to  the  cold  and  ungenial  climes  of  the  North. 

Man  bears,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  some  others  not  necessar}'  to 
mention,  some  resemblance  to  the  vegetable  creation.  If  then,  climate 
alone  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  healthy  growth  and  development 
of  man,  certainly  it  may,  and  does  exert  an  influence,  no  less  obvious, 
in  the  production  and  propagation  of  particular  diseases.  Without  seek- 
ing to  explain  the  modd  of  action  of  heat  in  predisposing  the  system  to 
tetanic  afilections,  I  shall  simply  name  a  few  points  in  Tropical  or  warm 
regions,  where  this  disease  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  At  Cayenne^ 
tetanus  is  so  liable  to  follow  the  most  trifling  wound,  that  a  law  is  actu- 
ally in  force  there,  condemning  the  proprietor  of  a  house  to  a  heavy 
penalty,  should  foreign  bodied,  such  as  pieces  of  glass,  nails,  &c.,  be 
found  uopn  his  premises,  calculated  fb  inflict  a  wound  upon  the  pedes- 
trian. The  same  liability  to  the  dbease  also  exists  at  the  Antilles  and 
in  St.  Domingo.  In  the  West  Indies,  and  in  fact  all  the  hot  latitudes, 
tetanus  may  be  produced  from  the  slightest  causes.  In  our  own  country, 
this  aflecUon  is  much  more  frequent  and  fatal  in  the  Southern  than  in 
ihe  Northern  parts  of  the  country.  Along  the  coast  of  Mexico,  where 
the  heat  is  intense,  tetanus  frequently  follows  the  simple  operation  of 
cutting  from  the  feet  and  toes  a  small  insect,  called  the  Yagers^  which 
buries  itself  in  the  flesh.  Dyring  the  expedition  of  the  French  army 
into  £gypt,  under  Napoleon,  Bait»n  Larrey  informs  us  that  tetanus  often 
fdllowed  the  most  simple  wounds. 

It  would  seem  that  long  protracted  heat,  whilst  relaxing  and  debilitating 
Ae  muscular  fibre,  increases,  at  the  same  time,  the  excitability  of  the 
ner\'ous  system ;  hence  the  loss  of  balance  between  the  muscular  and 
the  nervous  systems.  The  first  is  not  only  deficient  in  tone,  but  at  the 
same  time  acquires  an  aptitude  for  contraction,  which,  on  the  application 
of  the  slightest  stimulant,  may  be  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pro- 
duce tetanic  phenomena.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  whatever  tends  to 
debilitate  the  system,  mual  also  increase  il«  excitability ;  this  will  place 
the  subject  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  tetanic  symptoms,  on  the 
least  disturbance  of  the  economy,  from  any  kind  of  woimd.     Of  the  indi- 
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Tidual  predisposing  causes,  a  susceptible  nervous  temperament — profound 
moral  emotions — ^mental  disquietude,  and  in  a  word,  all  mental  impres- 
sions characterized  by  a  pervading  perturbation  of  the  nervous  system, 
fiivour  the  production  of  this  disease.  Hence,  those  endowed  with  a 
nervous  temperament,  and  in  whom  a  train  of  sympathetic  phenomena 
always  announces  an  impending  pathological  state,  should  be  watched 
with  the  most  assiduous  care,  on  receiving  otherwise  insignificant 
wounds ;  else  they  fall  victims  to  tetanic  disease. 

We  have  barely  alluded  to  but  a  few  of  the  predisposing  causes ; 
enough  has  been  said  on  this  point,  wo  think,  to  answer  our  present  pur- 
pose. The  exciting  causes  are  as  numerous  as  the  temperaments  d^c. 
of  individuals  are  different.  Among  the  essential  causes  of  tetanus, 
are  wounds,  such  as  the  lacerated,  contused,  penetrating,  and  indeed,  all 
solutions  of  continuity,  attended  with  rupture  or  laceration  of  muscles 
and  tendons,  and  of  tough  and  inelastic  fasciae ;  compound  dislocations, 
particularly  of  the  ginglymoid  joints ;  partial  division  of  ligaments  and 
nervous  cords  ^  foreign  bodies,  such  as  glass,  rusted  nails,  spicula  of  bone, 
buried  in  the  soft  parts,  and  in  contact  with  nerves,  tendons,  aponeuroses, 
&c. ; — ^such  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  traumatic  tetanus.  The 
action  of  a  cold  damp  atmosphere  upon  the  cutaneous  surface,  in  cases 
of  extensive  bums,  and  the  sudden  recession  of  the  different  exanthe* 
mata  will  likewise  produce  tetanus. 

Noel  having  opened  the  bodies  of  many  dead  of  this  disease,  and  find- 
ing vermes  in  the  intestinal  tube,  declared  these  to  be  the  essential  cause 
of  the  disease.  This  was,  perhaps,  purely  accidental,  and  should  there- 
fore have  but  little  weight.  The  constant  irritation,  from  the  presence 
ot  worms,  in  the  digestive  tube,  may  certainly  act  as  a  predisposing 
cause  ;  since  we  know  that  in  children,  they  frequently  give  rise  to  con- 
vulsions and  spasms.  Sudden  changes  of  temperature,  particularly  from  • 
hot  to  cold,  may  prove  the  exciting  cause  of  tetanus.  Again  the  sudden 
suppression  of  any  habitual  or  periodical  discharge,  as  the  menses,* 
wU],  it  has  been  asserted,  produce  the  disease.  The  causes  above 
enumerated,  will  be  much  more  likely  to  determine  tetanus  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  when  the  temperature  is  bigh,  and  the  changes  sudden,  than 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year;  my  observations  corroborate  this  statement. 
I  think  it  highly  probable  that  malaria  or  marsh  miasm,  in  conjunction 
with  a  high  range  of  temperature,  may  powerfhlly  predispose  the  system 
to  tetanic  convulsions.  If,  as  McCuIlock  asserts  tic-douloureux,  and  cer- 
tain forms  of  neuralgia  arc  the  offspring  of  malaria,  or  marsh  effluvia, 
it  would  require  us  to  advance  but  a  step  fiixther  in  the  catenation  of 
causes,  to  admit  the  same  agent  as  playing  an  active  part  in  the  produc- 
tion of  tetanus ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  first  is  seated  in  a 
sensitive  nerve,  and  more  local  in  its  character ;  whilst  the  latter  tiffed 
the  excito-motory  system,  and  is  universal. 

Tetanus  has  been  divided  by  ^vriters  into  traumatic  and  idiopathic^ — 
ehrwiic  aB#  acuie. 

The  first,  or  traumatic  is  synonymous  with  the  acute;  the  lalter  or  the 
idiopathic  with  the  chronic  form.  The  first  is  the  most  frequent,  and  by 
fiir  the  most  &tal ;  whilpt  jiom  the   iatter,.^he   patient  oflen  recovers. 

-  — ■  -  ■■      .-  ■  ■  ■  .-^  ■  .—-.-.■*« 

*  Dazille,  Maladies  des  Negies. 
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Traumatic  tetanus  will  end  in  death  in  twenty.four  hours  ;^-again  the 
patient  may  survive  as  many  davs,  and  ultimately  perish.  A  slave,  whilst 
engaged  a  few  years  since  in  this  city,  in  repairmg  a  dilapidated  build* 
ing,  accidentally  received  a  wound  in  the  foot  from  a  broken  nail.  He 
was  immediately  ordered  home,  a  short  distance  from  the  spot ;  and  on 
the  way,  he  was  seized  with  all  the  terrific  symptoms  of  tetanus,  and 
expired  with  universal  rigidity  of  the  muscles.  Dr.  Robinson,  of  £din» 
burgh,  reports  in  Rees*  Cyclopedia^  the  case  of  a  negro,  who  wounded 
bis  thumb  with  a  piece  of  porcelain,  and  died  in  a  quarter  oi  an  boqr 
afterwards  of  tetanus. 

The  progress  of  this  disease  is  sometimes  so  rapid  that  little  or  no* 
thing  can  be  done,  in  the  way  of  art,  to  arrest  its  course.  It  then  be« 
hooves  us  to  use  every  means  iniNir  power  to  prevent  its  development-* 
to  institute  such  a  prophylactic  course  as  will  be  most  likely  to  foitify  the 
nervous  and  muscular  systems  against  a  disease  so  painful  in  its  efiects, 
and  so  difficult  to  subdue.  *'To  prevent  is  better  than  to  cure  diseases," 
is  a  wise  maxim  in  physic ;  it  applies  with  much  force  and  truth  to  the 
affection  under  consideration.  To  &iresee,  often  enables  us  to  forestall 
disease. 

Of  chronic  or  idiopathic  tetanus,  I  shall  say  but  little ;  of  trismus 
nascentium,  nothing,  except  that  it  seems  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of 
an  unhealthy  atmosphere  upon  an  extremely  delicate  and  excitable  ner- 
vous system.  It  sometimes  assumes  an  epidemic  character,  seizing 
kmtes  les  nouveaux  n6es  in  an  extensive  district,  the  moment  they 
iLssume  an  independent  existence,  and  become  exposed  to  the  action  of 
light  and  the  atmosphere.  Traumatic  tetanus  will  claim  more  particu- 
larly oqr  attention,  both  because  it  is  the  worst  form  of  the,  disease,  and 
infinitely  the  most  difficult  to  treat,  Celsqs  Mrrites  that  when  tha-head  is 
,  thrown  back  and  fixed  to  the  scapula,  it  is  called  opisthotonos ;  when 
the  chin  is  made  to  approximate  the  sternum,  then  it  is  designated  em- 
prosthotonos ;  but  tetamts  when  ''  rectam  et  immobilem  oervicem  in* 
tendit*' 

M.  Larrey  asserts  that  when  the  nerves  of  the  anterior  region  of  the 
body  are  wounded,  we  have,  in  traumatic  tetanus,  emprosthotonos  ;  but, 
opisthotonos,  when  those  of  the  posterior  part  sustain  a  lesion.  M.  L* 
does  jiot  advance  any  &cts  to  sustain  his  position ;  and  I  am  disposed 
to  question  the  soundness  of  such  an  hypothesis*  Tetanus  is  a  disease 
of  the  true  spinal  cord*  Although  tho  essential  mature  of  the  affection 
is  unknown^  yet,  by  the  aid  of  physiology,  we  ^re  enabled  to  trace  the 
poiirse  of  the  disease  through  the  system. 

Puring  the  existence  of  an  equable  temperature,  whether  hot  or  cold* 
temperate  or  inclenient,  tetanus  is  rarely  viritnessed ;  but  sudden  transit 
tipns  from  one  state  to  the  other,  will  be  likely  to  favour  the  development 
pf  the  disease,  as  already  hinted. 

Pesides  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  moral  causes  may  prove  the  directly 
exciting  agents ;  and  when  the  two  co-operate,  the  d^ger  ii  increased. 

Sudden  fright,  sharp  ^nd  shrill  soiinds,  m  the  clamour  and  clangour  ot 
two  armies,  when  about  to  euffage  inbi^ttle;  explosion  of  fire  ani^ 
particularly  of  cannon,  are  said  by  military  sui^geons  |o  excite  tetanus  in 
those  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  invasion  of  tetanus  is  generally  characterized  by  an  irrascible 
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lemper,  horripilations,  transient  rigours,  nenrous  skocks,  and  muscular 
twitekings,  in  different  parts  of  tke  body. 

It  more  frequently  supervenes  upon  wounds  inflicted  upon  tke  lower, 
tkan  upper  extremities ;  it  is  more  frequent  in  tke  young  and  irritable, 
uxtd  muKlie.aged,  than  in  tke  old;  in  men  than  in  women,  perhaps  from 
greater  exposure  to  the  exdting  causes. 

A  peculiap-»^hall  I  call  it,  a  m  generis  irritation — ^is  propagated  from 
tke  seat  of  lesion,  by  means  of  some  nervous  filament,  to  the  spinal 
cord;  and  thence  transmitted  through  the  excito-motory  branches,  to 
the  various  muscles  of  volition  or  relation— and  finally  to  those  of 
organic  life,  as  the  heart,  dec.,  causing  speedy  death.  The  muscles  of 
the  pharynx  are  the  first  to  be  affected,  causing  dysphagia ;  then  the 
elevators  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  as  the  masseter,  temporal,  and  the 
like,  clenching  the  mouth,  and  thus  preventing  the  introduction  of  food 
and  drink.  If  the  orbicularis  oris  is  affected,  the  lips  are  puckered ;  if 
the  zygomatic,  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are  elevated,  imparting  a  hideous 
smile  to  the  countenance ;  if  the  ocoipito-frontalis,  the  brow  is  knit  and 
the  forehead  corrugated,  and  so  on  of  the  other  muscles  of  the  face* 
The  rigidity  gradually  extends  down  the  trunk,  reacking  tke  abdominal 
muscles  and  Uiose  oftke  lower  extremities ;  tke  upper  are  said  to  be  tke 
last  of  tke  voluntary  muscles  afibctiM).  A  sense  of  tightness  or  con- 
striction is  experienced  about  the  preecordia  and  region  of  the  diaphra^. 
The  stenKMsleido-mastoid  muscles,  are  prominent  and  hard ;  the  pector* 
als,  on  percussion,  sound  like  a  solid  piece  of  timber ;  the  abdomen  as 
unyielding  as  a  two  inch  clap-board ;  the  beQy  of  the  gastrocnemius,  as 
fum  as  that  in  the  marble  statue  of  the  Famesian  HercuieSp 

At  this  period,  the  excretions  are  with  difiiculty  voided ;  the  urine 
does  not  flow  for  i¥ant  of  consentaneous  action  of  the  muscles  concerned 
in  Hfi  expulsion ;  the  bowels  are  constipated,  and  all  the  secretions, 
Mcept  from  the  skin,  are  both  morbid  and  scan^. 

Tne  tongue  is  coated,  and  the  mouth  dry  and  ckmmy ;  the  patient  is 
tormented  with  thirst,  which  he  cannot  quench  but  at  the  risk  of  re« 
doubling  the  spasms  and  augmenting  his  sitBTerings. 

The  disease  is  one  of  irregular  paroxysms,  during  which  the  patient 
ei^oeriences  indescribable  agony-— I  have  seen  them  brought  on  by 
raising  the  bed  clothes-^touching  the  surfiu^e,  or  permitting  a  current  of 
air  to  pass  over  the  patient. 

Other  animals  besides  man  are  exposed  to  tetanus.  It  is  well  known 
tkat  one  of  tke  noblest  of  domestic  animals,  tke  korse,  is  frequently  tke 
subject  of  tkis  intractable  disease.  Besides  the  horse.  Hunter  mentions 
the  cow,  the  deer,  the  monkey,  and  several  other  animals  as  obnoxious 
to  this  complaint ;  Mr.  Hunter  states  that  he  once  lost  a  stag  from 
tetanus. 

The  pathology  o(  this  disease  is  extremely  obscure.  But  little  of  a 
positive  nature  has  been  written  on  this  suljject ;  still  less  that  may  be 
relied  upon  as  enlightening  us  in  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  treatment. 
The  pulse  in  tetanus  is  at  first  hard,  small,  rather  frequent,  and  seldom 
nmging  over  one  hundred,  except  during,  or  soon  afler  a  paroxysm  of 
dome  spasms.  This  smallness  of  the  pulse  can  be  explained  by  the 
diminished  calibre  of  the  arterial  tubes,  being  acted  upon,  and  pressed 
by  the  ac|acent  muscles,  when  in  a  state  of  spasmodic  rigidity.    The  sur- 
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(kce  is  throughout  all  stages  of  the  disease,  bedewed  with  a  rather 
clammy  perspiration,  and  generally  quite  warm  to  the  touch.  The  matter 
of  perspiration  is  decidedly  acid,  and  emitting  an  odour  of  a  specific 
smell,  more  easily  perceived  than  described.  The  urine  is  highly 
coloured,  and  deposits  a  fioculent  sediment  on  standing.  Of  its  chemical 
changes,  we  are  not  prepared  to  speak ;  but  it  doubtless  contains  much 
foreign  matter,  as  might ''  k  priori,"  be  inferred  from  the  &ct  that  the 
functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion  are  materially  deranged. 

There  are  many  diseases,  of  an  exhausting  nature,  which  assume 
tetanic  symptoms  before  the  close  of  life.  Dr.  Rush  distinctly  decla^s 
that  yellow  ^ver  sometimes  puts  on  the  form  of  tetanus.  I  have  observed 
the  same  fact  in  yellow  fever  subjects  a  few  hours  before  death.  In  the 
summer  of  '42,  I  had  a  stout  German,  of  huge  muscular  proportions, 
under  my  care  with  black  vomit ;  the  night  previously  I  had  lefl  him  to 
die ;  on  returning  the  next  morning,  I  found  him  as  if  in  the  act  of  rising 
from  the  bed,  with  his  head  thrown  backwards,  and  to  the  right,  resting 
upon  his  elbow  ;  feet  extended,  and  every  muscle  of  the  body  prominent 
and  as  hard  as  wood ;  yet  his  respiration  and  pulse  were  but  little  hur* 
ried.  The  patient  was  unconscious.  On  raising  the  bed-clothes  to 
examine  his  feet,  I  accidentally  touched  the  great  toe,  and  instantly  such 
violent  tenanic  spasms  followed  as  raised  his  head  some  distance  from 
the  pillow;  still,  however,  the  body  maintained  its  inclination  to  the  right 
side.  The  shock  resembled  that  produced  by  a  powerful  galvanic 
battery. 

To  return  to  the  pathology  of  tetanus.  The  lesions  found  afler 
death,  in  this  disease,  by  no  means  explain  the  formidable  nature  of  the 
symptoms  which  mark  almost  every  stage  of  its  progress.  The  real 
changes  wrought  by  the  disease  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  nervous 
system,  of  which  the  spinal  column  is  the  centre  ;  accordingly,  Patho- 
logists have  efamined  this  tract  and  its  investing  membranes  with  great 
care,  which  has  been  any  thing  but  satisfactory.  In  some,  the  spinal 
marrow  is  somewhat  engorged,  vascular,  and  its  coverings  injected,  with 
an  effusion  of  serum  in  the  theca ;  in  others,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number,  not  a  trace  of  inflammatory  action  is  discoverable  after  death. 

Dupuytren  quotes  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  after  the  most  careful  ex. 
amination,  pronounced  the  spinal  arachnoid  ^^parfaitment  saine^  aussi 
que  tous  les  autres  organs  du  troncy  Not  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
the  inspection,  M.  D.  began  to  explore  the  surface  of  the  cadaver,  and 
remarked  a  cicatrix  on  the  inside  of  the  forearm ;  he  excised  it  and 
found  the  knot  of  a  whipcord  buried  in  the  very  substance  of  the  cubital 
nerve. 

The  muscles  are  sometimes  found  ruptured,  particularly  the  recti  of 
the  abdomen,  and  occasionally  those  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  with  ex- 
travasation of  blood  in  the  surrounding  structures.  The  parts  about 
the  roots  oi  the  spinal  nerves  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  considerable 
congestion  and  vascular  turgesccnce.  In  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus, 
the  nervous  cords,  near  the  wound  or  injury,  causing  the  disease,  usually 
leave  traces  of  inflammatory  irritation  and  some  degree  of  thickening 
of  the  neurilemma.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages  is  highly 
vascular  and  considerably  injected.  Some  of  the  internal  parenchyma- 
tous organs,  as  th^  liver,  kidneys,  and  lungs,  are  usually  loaded  with 
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blood,  due,  doubtless  to  the  centripetal  direction  given  to  the  fluids,  by 
the  violent  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  relation  upon  the  venous 
branches.  When  the  tetanic  irritation  extends  to  the  ganglionic  system 
of  nerves,  death  usually  takes  place  before  any  material  change  can 
be  effected  in  those  structures.  Death  is  sometimes  produced,  and 
always  hastened,  by  involving  the  apparatus  for  respiration.  The  fixed 
and  immoveable  state  of  the  diaphragm ;  the  rigid  contraction  of  the 
intercostal  muscles,  and  indeed,  of  all  the  muscles  of  respiration, 
prevent  that  free  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  chest,  so  indispen* 
sable  to  the  complete  dccarbonization  of  the  blood.  Hence,  death 
firom  asphyxia  is  not  uncommon,  as  I  conceive,  in  the  latter  stages  of 
tetanus.  I  shall  close  these  remarks,  by  a  few  observations  upon  the 
treatment  of  tetanus.  Before  we  begin  with  this  subject,  it  may  be 
proper  to  define  what  means  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  obviate  an 
attack  of  this  formidable  affection,  when  threatened.  If  a  patient  of  an 
excitable  system  receives  a  severe  contused  or  lacerated  wound  of 
either  the  upper  or  iower  extremities,  implicating  the  ligaments,  fascise,. 
tendons,  and  nerves  of  the  part,  he  should  be  carefully  secluded  from 
every  thing  likely  to  disturb  his  system  or  to  affect  his  imagination. 

Confinement  in  a  separate  chamber,  from  which  all  noise  must  be 
excluded,  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  temperature  of  the  room 
should  be  regulated  by  the  thermometer;  on  this  point,  let  us  hear 
Celsus :  ^*'cavendum  vero  prcscipue  frigtis ;  ideoque  in  eo  conclavi,  in 
quo  cubabit  <Bger^  ignis  continuus  esse  dehehil^  mcucimeque  tempore  an- 
ielueanoj  quo  prcecipukfrigus  intenditur,^'  Lib.  iv,  p.  166.  We  can  add 
nothing  to  this  sound  advice,  only  that  to  be  more  precise,  we  should 
prefer  a  temperature  between  75,  and  80*^  (F)  as  most  likely  to  be 
congenial  to  the  feelings  and  less  liable  to  disturb  the  balance  of  the 
nervous  system.  Perfect  repose  of  both  mind  and  body  should  be  en- 
joined ;  and  the  patient  restricted  to  a  light  nourishing  diet.  All  the 
means,  both  general  and  local,  should  be  such  as  are  calculated  to  sub- 
due inflammation,  repress  excitement  and  quiet  the  irritability  of  the  , 
nervous  system.  From  the  wound,  every  thing,  such  as  foreign  bodies, 
spicula  of  bones,  6cc.^  must  be  abstracted ;  and  emollients,  tepid  lotions, 
slightly  anodyne  washes,  detergents  and  anti-septics  applied  to  the 
wound. 

Tetanus  may,  and  does  supervene  sometimes  within  a  few  days  afler 
the  receipt  of  an  injury.  It  is  most  apt  to  be  developed  at  a  time  whep 
the  wound  is  highly  inflamed  ;  again,  not  until  free  suppuration  is  estab- 
lished ;  and  occasionally  when  cicatrization  is  nearly  complete. 

If  the  patient  escapes  this  complication  for  two  weeks  after  the  injury 
is  received,  he  is  generally  regarded  as  secure ;  but  in  a  case  of  com- 
pound dislocation  of  the  ankle  joint,  tetanus  supervened  the  fourth  week 
afier  the  accident  and  the  man  survived  15  days.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended to  unbridle  the  parts — to  slit  up  the  fasciae,  rendered  tense  by 
the  accumulation  of  blood  or  pus, — ^to  divide  completely  the  half  torn 
tendons  and  nerves — ^in  a  word,  to  remove  all  causes  of  tension,  pressure, 
and  stricture. 

When  inflammation  is  violent  and  the  pain  acute  in  the  part  afllected— 
the  usual  antiphlogistic  course  will  be  enforced ;  but  depletion  must 'not 
be  pushed  ad  exlretnunij  else  we  augment  the  irritkbHity  of  the  nen^ous 
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system  and  fiivor  the  derelopement  of  tetanus.  As  I  regard  a  genuine 
case  of  traumatic  tetanus  beyond  the  power  of  the  healing  art,  a  sound 
system  of  prophylaxis— «  preventive  course  of  treatment  is  particularly 
oitlled  for  in  cases  where  we  have  rf^ason  to  apprehend  an  explosion  of 
the  disease.  To  illustrate  the  practice  which  seems  to  me  best  in  such 
cases,  I  will  here  introduce  an  observation,  bearing  directly  upon  the 
question  :-^A  stotit  man.  aged  85  years,  when  fowling  in  the  month  of 
December,  1844,  near  this  city,  over-charged  his  piece,  and  when  he 
fired  it,  about  10  inches  of  one  of  the  barrels  upon  which  his  left 
hand  rested,  was  detached  from  the  barrel,  lacerating  his  whole  hand 
and  wrist  in  a  most  shocking  manner— >4ll  the  palm  or  space  between 
the  thumb  and  first  joint  of  the  little  finger  was  desperately  wounded, 
the  thumb  being  nearly  torn  ofr;-^the  flesh  hanging  in  tatters  and 
shreds  ;-^e  fascia  ruptured  and  the  tendons  exp<Med ;  several  of  the 
carpal  bones  dislodged  and  shattered,  extending  even  to  the  head  of  the 
radius  and  ulna-^us  involving  the  Wrist  joint*  The  hemorrhage  was 
considerable,  after  reaction  took  place ;  but  in  34  hours  all  bleediiig 
ceased,  to  be  followed  by  a  most  intense  and  rapid  inflammation,  with 
swelling,  ten8ion,.and  heat  of  the  hand. 

A  free  bleeding,  puigatives,  a  number  of  leeches  to  the  hand  and 
wrist,  followed  by  free  scarifications  with  the  bistoury,  and  emollients 
soon  subdued  these  threatening  symptoms,  and  placed  the  patient  in  a 
condition  for  the  free  use  of  opiates*  For  ^re  or  at  nights  and  days, 
he  did  not  enjoy  ten  minutes  sleep ;  but  was  nervous — starlmg  at  the 
least  noise,  bad  jerkings  and  muscular  twitchings ;  in  &ct  such  a  state 
of  system  as  foreboded  the  irruption  of  traumatic  tetanus. 

llie  tendons  and  muscles  which  had  been  torn  across,  and  still  hung 
from  the  wound,  were  left  to  slough  away  spontaneously,  aided  only  by 
soothing  lotions,  as  the  aqueoue  eoluL  opt»-^with  a  little  chlorine  added ; 
at  the  same  time  I  gave  large  doses  of  morphine^  as  much  as  one  grain 
every  two  houra  through  Uie  night,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  black 
drop.  In  this  way,  I  kept  the  system  narcotized  for  ten  or  twelve 
days,  giving  the  morphine  and  black  drop,  and  applying  the  watery 
solut  opii,  with  but  little  regard  to  the  dose,  rather  looking  to  ths 
effect  upon  the  system,  as  my  object  was  not  only  to  relieve  pain,  but  to 
allay  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  and  prevent  the  transmission 
of  that  morbid— 4hat  tetanic  irritation,  shall  I  call  it,  which,  when  once 
established  is  not  amenable  to  our  reinedies.  During  the  24  hours— 
I  sometimes  gave  as  high  as  8  and  10  grains  of  morphine,  in  the 
forms  mentioned,  keeping  the  hand  saturated  with  the  watery  s<dution* 
The  weather,  aldioufh  in  the  winter,  was  most  ftivourable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tetanus — ^being  hot  and  damp  for  a  few  days,  then  suddenly 
cool  and  dry. 

Whether  the  treatment  pursued  in  this  instance  warded  oft*  an  attack 
of  tetanus  or  not,  certainly  the  nature  of  the  injury  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  train  of  symptoms  at  an  early  period,  justified  the  most  serious 
apprehensions  and  led  me  to  institute  a  prophylactic  course  of  treatment. 
The  result  exceeded  my  expectations  ;  and  a  similar  injury  would  indooe 
me  to  give  opium  and  its  preparations,  of  which  I  prefer  sulphate  of 
morphia  and  black  drop,  with  a  liberal  hand.  Some  of  the  narcotics 
are  believed  to  destrdy  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  take  an  epi- 
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demic  disease.  For  instance,  belladonna  will,  it  is  believed  by  many, 
fortify  the  in&ntiler  constitution  against  the  invasion  of  scarlatina; 
opiunty  by  diminishing  nervous  excitement,  blunting  sensibility,  and 
checking  absorption,  will  sometimes  secure  the  system  against  contagious 
maladies.  It  would  be  well  if  a  series  of  experiments,  properly  con* 
ducted,  could  be  instituted  to  ascertain  how  far  the  narcotics,  as  a  class,* 
might  be  made  available  in  securing  the  human  subject  against  epidemic 
and  contagious  disease. 

Practitioners  are  agreed  that  during  the'  prevalence  of  epidemic  or 
contagious  disease,  persohs  possessing  susceptible  nervous  systems,  are 
much  more  obnoxious  to  an  attack  than  those  of  a  sluggish  and  phleg- 
matic  temperament     I  regret  that  I  cannot  pursue  this  subject. 

The  indications  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus,  are  three  ; 
—-first,  to  remove  every  thing  calculated  to  react  unduly  upon  the  nerv- 
ous system ;  secondly,  to  allay  the  spasms  and  violent  contraction  of  the 
muscular  system ;  and  thirdly,  to  support  the  systemf  until  the  disease 
or  the  patient  is  exhausted.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  order  to  meet  the'  first  indication  ;  viz :  snch  as  cleansing  the 
wound  of  aill  foreign  bodies,  expelling  from  the'  primcB  via  all  sources 
of  irritation  ;  confinement  in  a  dark  room,  cemote  from  all  noise,  bustle, 
and  excitement,  in  order  to  give  perfect  repose  to  both  mind  and  body ;  a 
uniform  and  agreeable  temperature — caustic  and  deep  and  free  incision 
around  the  part ;  sedatives  and  anodynes  internally,  and  emollients  and 
tepid  applications  to  the  seat  of  injury.  Amputation  of  the  limb  has 
been  practised  by  military  and  civil  surgeons  with  success  in  a  few 
instances.  Baron  Larrey  says,  that  when  it  is  plain  that  tetanus  is  pro- 
duced  by  a  wound  or  injury  of  a  part,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  ampu- 
tate the  moment  tetanus  declares  itself.  He  cites  many  cases  in  support 
of  the  practice,  and  among  the  number,  that  of  an  officer  whose  leg  he 
amputated,  and  all  the  tetanic  symptoms  ceased.  When  the  disease 
arises  from  an  injury  of  the  extremities,  amputation,  says  he,  will  dissi- 
pate aU  the  accidents  "par  enchantemenV^ 

It  was  chiefly  in  Egypt,  that  the  Baron  obtained  such  extraordinary 
success ;  perhaps  his  experience  would  not  differ  from  that  of  others  in 
large  cities  and  crowded  hospitals. 

Dupuytren,  removed  a  leg  for  a  noble  lady,  in  whom  tetanus  had  suc- 
ceeded a  compound  fracture  of  the  limb,  a  few  days  after  the  accident. 
The  progress  of  the  disease,  says  Mr.  D.,  was  neither  checked,  nor 
stayed  for  a  single  moment ;  and  the  unfortunate  patient  succumbed  aa 
rapidly,  as  if  amputation  had  not  been  performed. 

To  fulfil  the  second  indication,  antispasmodics,  diaphoretics,  narcotics, 
and  the  directly  sedatives,  must  be  called  into  requisition.  We  shall  only 
notice  a  few  of  these  medicines ;  viz  :  opium,  extract  of  the  Indian  Hemp, 
and  prus^c  acid.  If  any  article  of  the  materia  medica  be  entitled  to  the 
name  of  remedial,  in  this  disease,  it  is  certainly  opium  and  its  prepara- 
tions. It  will  rarely  check  the  disease,  but  by  lessening  sensibility 
and  repressing  excessive  and  violent  nervous  and  muscular  action,  it 
may  enable  the  constitution  to  wear*out  the  disease  and  finally  triumph. 
Opium,  if  given  in  large  and  increasing  doses,  for  too  great  a  length  of 
time,  will  derange  the  stomach  and  bowels,  producing  a  species  of 
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dfsenteiy,  such  as  usually  carries  off  opium  eaters — that  vfhl  be  most 
likely  to  hasten  the  death  of  the  patient  If  opiupi  disagrees,  drop  it, 
for  a  time,  and  give  in  lieu,  another  narcotic  ;  or  combine  it  with  anomo- 
nia  and  other  d^usible  stimulants.  This  will  restore  the  tone  of  the 
system,  and  its  efficacy  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

A  valuable  medicine — Indian  Hemp,  has  been  recently  introduced 
into  practice,  which  really  seems  to  exert  a  potent  sway  over  the  pro- 
gress of  tetanus.  If  the  extract  of  this  plant  fulfils  the  high  expecta- 
tions now  entertained  of  its  virtues,  the  profession  will  have  just  reason 
to  congratulate  itself^  and  a  disease,  the  bare  name  of  which  is  a  terror 
to  both  doctor  and  patient,  will  no  longer  be  classed  among  the  oppro^ 
hria  medicomm.  Since  ProC  O'Shaughnessy,  of  Calcutta,  first  directed 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  wonderful  virtues  of  this  extract  in 
tetanic  affections,  others,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  have 
given  it  a  pretty  fair  trial.  The  result  has  been  highly  gratifying,  if  we 
are  to  credit  the  cases  reported.  In  an  able  paper,  on  the  virtues  of  the 
Indian  Ilemp,  published  by  Mr.  Donavan,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
^^Zhiblin  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences"  a  number  of  cases  of  tetanus 
cured  by  this  medicme  are  reported.  Indeed,  if  we  take  the'  testimony 
of  those  who  have  made  fair  trials  of  the  Indian  Hemp,  in  the  treatment 
of  tetanus,  we  have  a  remedy  as  certain  in  the  cure  of  this  afl^ction  as 
quinine  is  in  intermittent  fevers,  or  mercury  in  syphilis.  But  let  us  not 
be  too  sanguine,  remembering  that  experience  oflen  overthrows  the  illu- 
sions of  opinion  and  establishes  the  decrees  of  nature !  It  is  best  to 
give  this  medicine,  according  to  its  advocates,  in  the  form  of  Alcoholic 
Tincture^  the  resin,  when  administered  in  the  form  of  pills,  is  apt  to 
*<  pass  undissolved  through  the  intestinal  tube."  Dr.  Wilson,  of  this 
city,  has  recently  reported  an  interesting  case  of  tetanus,  following  a 
punctured  wound  of  the  foot,  in  which  it  appears  the  Indian  Hemp 
entirely  subdued  the  violent  spasms,  and  ultimately  placed  the  patieht  in 
a  fair  way  to  recover.  During  convalescence,  however,  he  was  attack- 
ed with  rubeola,  and  died  on  the  47th  day,  with  tetanic  spasms.  This 
case  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Farrell,  of  this  city,  who  was  the  first, 
we  believe,  to  recommend  this  medicine  here  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus. 
This  heroic  remedy — this  magnum  donum  Dei,  as  some  regard  it, 
seems  invariably  to  produce  one  efi^ct,  independent  of  its  antispasmodic 
virtues,  which  we  consider  of  the  first  importance  in  the  treatment  of 
this  formidable  disease,  viz :  it  seems  to  invigorate  the  digestive  organs, 
increase  the  appetite,  and  thus  enable  the  economy  to  repair  that  lesion 
of  nutrition  in  which,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  morbid  action 
going  on  in  the  system,  the  disease  essentially  consists.  When  death 
does  not  proceed  from  the  violence  of  the  spasms,  tetanus  seems  to 
terminate  existence  by  exhausting  the  nervous  system.  In  its  latter 
stages,  therefore,  when  the  nervous  system  is  precipitated  into  a  state  of 
ad3nDamia,  from  deficient  nutritive  action,  we  must  administer  stimulants, 
without  regard  to  measurement,  and  a  digestible  and  nutritious  diet  as 
much  as  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  take. 

Dr.  Rush  was  an  advocate  for  stimulants  in  this  disease.  He  tells  us 
to  give  brandy  by  the  pint,  yea,  let  the  patient  take  gallons  and  even 
barrels,  if  the  disease  does  not  yield.  A  writer  in  the  June  number  of 
the  ^  London  Lancet"  reconmiends  alcohol^  as  the  best  stimulaiit  in  the 
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treatment  of  this  disease,  and  relates  a  case,  in  which  he  proscribed  it 
with  marked  benefit,  though  too  late  to  effect  a  cure. 

The  acknowledged  efB^ts  of  tobacco  in  relaxing  muscular  spasms, 
have  induced  some  to  tiy  an  infiision  of  this  poisonous  plant  in  the  form 
of  enemas  ;  but,  it  has  not  answered  the  expectations  of  those  who  made 
a  trial  of  it.  It  produces  extreme  exhaustion,  hypercatharsis,  cokl 
sweats,  and  a  frequent  and  small  pulse,  without  relaxing  in  the  least, 
the  muscular  system.  Warm  baths  I  consider  olijectionable,  not  only 
because,  in  transferring  the  patient  to  and  from  the  bath,  more  or  less 
shock  will  be  communicated  to  the  system,  but  likewise,  on  account  of 
the  rapkl  evaporation  that  must  take  place  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  body, 
thereby  producing  chilliness,  spasms,  and  a  train  of  morbid  symptoms. 
If  you  must  order  a  bath,  give  one  of  hot  oil  (olive  I  presume)  as 
recommended  by  Celsus,  in  his  4th  book.  Stimulating  embrocations, 
frictions,  counter-irritants  and  the  most  prot^lpt  revulsives  may  be  ser- 
viceable in  some  cases. 

In  the  June  number  for  1844f  of  the  Bulletin  G^niral  de  Th^apeutique^ 
M.  Espezel  relates  a  remarkable  cure  of  tetanus  in  a  little  boy,  ageci  12 
years,  by  prussic  acid.  In  eight  days,  the  little  patient  took  three  baths, 
four  paglilles  of  calomel,  and  swallowed  one  hundred  and  ten  drops  of 
prussic  acid.  He  gave  it  in  the  following  formula  : — lettuce  water  120 
grammes ;  Magendie's  medicinal  prussic  acid,  20  gouttes ;  simple  syrup, 
30  grammes^  mix  :  of  this  the  patient  took  every  hour  a  table-spoon- 
fid. 

From  the  well  known  and  powerful  sedative  influence  of  prussic  acid, 
it  might  be  supposed  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence  over  the  pheno^ 
mena  of  tetanus.  The  aphorism  of  Hippocrates»*-<u2  summos  morbas, 
eumm^B  ad  unguem  curationes  adhabita,  optima  valent,  may  embolden 
us  to  administer  the  most  dangerous  and  desperate  remedies  in  this  dis- 
ease. We  have  omitted  to  mention  a  number  of  remedies  recommend- 
ed and  given  in  this  disease  ;  all  are  familiar  with  the  long  list,  and  each 
can  ma^e  such  a  selection  as  his  judgment  may  dictate.  From  a  single 
trial  I  am  disposed  to  think  favorably  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease.     The  following  case  will  speak  for  itself: 

In  October,  1845,  a  stout  German,  aged  about  twenty-five  years,  en- 
tered the  surgical  department  of  the  charity  hospital  under  my  care. 
His  friends  stated  that  about  ten  days  previously  he  had  accidentally 
driven  a  large  nail  through  his  foot.  He  suffered  but  little  from  the 
wound,  until  two  days  prior  to  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  when  he 
began  to  experience,  for  the  first  time,  some  stiffness  in  the  muscles  of 
the  neck,  and  especially  in  those  about  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation. 
Medical  aid  was  now  requested ;  the  result  was  a  free  bleeding  in 
the  arms,  cups  to  the  inter-scapular  region,  and  an  active  cathartic. 
But  partial  and  transcient  relief  followed  this  treatment ;  'the  rigidity 
rapidly  extended  over  the  entire  trunk, — ^finally,  the  upper  and  then  the 
lower  extremities  became  permanently  extended,  and  in  this  painful 
condition  he  was  received  into  the  hospital.  At  this  time  he  complained 
bitterly  of  cramps  and  spasm  in  the  ileo-lumbar  muscles.  More  to  pacify 
than  with  the  hope  of  relieving  him,  I  ordered  cups  to  the  seat  of  pain. 
A  few  ounces  of  blood  were  abstracted,  and  the  pains  abated.  On  ex- 
amination, I  found  the  nail  had  been  driven  quite  through  the  right  foot. 
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-about  the  middle  of  the  second  phalanx.  The  wound  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  was  circular,  rugged  and  as  large  as  a  five  cent  piece.  Neither 
swelling  nor  inflammation  existed  about  the  part.  The  wound  below  had 
healed  perfectly.  I  immediately  cauterized  the  wound,  and  covered  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  with  an  emollient  cataplasm.  The  patient  was 
ordered  to  be  screened  from  the  light,  and  strict  injunctions  given  to  the 
nurse  to  prevent  currents  of  air  from  striking  the  patient.  My  first  object 
was  to  place  the  patient  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  struggle  with 
this  terrific  disease,  without  which  precaution,  the  constitution  must 
speedily  succumb  in  spite  of  all  our  boasted  medicaments.  In  the  mean- 
time, meeting  with  Dr.  Harrison,  he  suggested  the  use  of  quinine  in  the 
treatment  of  this  case.  To  this  suggestion  I  readily  yielded,  not  only 
because  this  article  was  achievirig  wonders  throughout  this  country,  but 
because  I  regarded  tetanus  as  primarily  a  nervous  irritation,  traversing 
the  system,  having  irregular  but  distinct  remissions  and  exacerbations, 
and  more  easily  developed  in  warm  latitudes,  where  malarial  fevers 
abound,  than  in  cold.  Accordingly,  the  following  day,  I  gave  60  grains 
of  quinine  ;  on  the  day  afler  70  grains,  -and  so  on  for  four  or  five  days. 
The  effect  was  to  reduce  the  pulse,  from  over  100  to  80 — to  excite  a  free, 
a  copious  perspiration — to  diminish  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  and 
lessen  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  paroxysms  of  clonic  spasms, 
which  are  so  distressing  and  exhausting  to  the  patient.  To  procure 
sleep,  small  doses  of  morphia  were  prescribed  at  night.  Under  the 
influence  of  largo  doses  of  quinine  during  the  day — a  nutritious  diet, 
and /rac/tonaZ  (^  gr.  during  the  night)  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia, 
convalescence  was  soon  established. 

Towai"ds  the  close  of  the  case,  brandy  was  freely  administered,  and  a 
more  nourishing  diet  allowed.  In  fifleen  days,  the  patient  was  on  his 
feet,  and  soon  left  the  hospital. 

Whatever  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  tetanus,  certainly  a  high 
degree  of  nervous  irritation  characterizes  its  progress  and  symptoms. 
This  irritation  interferes  materially  with  nutritive  action,  and  the  most 
we  can  do  is,  to  repair  as  far  as  possible  the  lesion  of  nutrition  which 
deranges  the  entire  organism ;  and,  finally,  if  not  counteracted  by  a 
nourishing  diet  and  stimulants,  ends  in  the  extinction  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple. 

Tetanus  will  sometimes  subside  without  any  kind  of  treatment,  for  I 
have  seen  more  than  one  case  recover,  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  with  but 
little  assistance  from  art.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  if  the 
patient  be  placed  in  a  suitable  situation,  remote  from  all  excitement, 
with  a  proper  allowance  of  food  and  drink,  the  recoveries  would  be, 
perhaps,  more  frequent  than  under  the  present  established  mode  of  treat- 
ment.  A  soldier  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Wagram :  in  evacuating 
Vienna,  the 'surgeon-major  received  with  this  man  a  number  of  others, 
l^adly  wounded.  Tetanus  soon  seized  the  wounded  soldier,  and  the 
surgeon  regarding  his  case  as  hopeless,  turned  his  attention  to  others, 
and  abandoned  the  tetanic  (nan  to  what  he  considered  inevitable  death. 
Guess  his  surprise  to  find  him,  a  few  days  afterwards,  almost  recovered 
ii'om  his  disease.  In  a  short  time  he  completely  convalesced,  without  a 
particle  of  medicine.     This  case  is  extremely  instructive,  and  justifies 
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what  I  have  already  said  on  this  subject.  In  cases,  when  the  spasms 
extend  to  the  muscles  of  the  glottis,  and  threaten  sufToGation  by  closing 
the  air  passages,  tracheotomy,  of  even  bronchotomy  may  be  justifiable. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  practice  has  bc^n  attended  with  success  or 
not ;  certainly  the  step  could  hardly  endanger  life-^it  might  protract — 
even  preserve  it,  under  favorable  circumstances. 


V. — Four  Cases  of  Fever.     Reported  by  W.  G,  Williams,  M.  D., 
of  Rodney,  Mississippi. 

Case  1st,  July  10th,  10  a.  m.  Called  to  see  J.  H.,  aged  about  35,  a 
large  muscular  man  of  sanguine  bilious  temperament.  Was  attacked 
with  fever  on  the  8th.  Type  double  tertian.  Says  that  the  paroxysm 
of  the  dth  was  severe,  that  of  the  9th  lighter,  and  returned  at  a  later 
hour  of  the  day,  than  the  preceding.  I  ^und  him  with  high  fever,  skin 
hot  and  dry,  pulse  110,  of  augmented  volume,  but  compressible.  Com« 
plains  greatly  of  thirst  and  pain  in  the  head  and  back.  Has  not  taken 
any  medicine  except  a  little  quinine  on  yesterday,  and  has  had  no  action 
on  the  bowels  for  24  hours.  Prescribed  sulph.  morphia  i  gr.,  epsom 
salts  3  iv,  calod.  magnesia  5  ss,  mix  in  half  a  tumbler  of  cold  water, 
and  give  immediately.  I  saw  him  two  hours  after,  and  found  him  much 
more  comfortable ;  quite  relieved  of  pain,  and  considerable  reduction 
in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  8  o'clock,  p.  h. — Medicine  has  operated 
welL  Skin  soil  and  moist.  Fever  has  passed  off.  Pulse  45  and  stUl 
of  augmented  volume.  Prescribed  2  grs.  of  quinine  every  2  hours  and 
directed  him  to  drink  poi-t-wine  and  water.  This  was  continued  during 
the  night,  and  at  10  next  morning,  on  visiting  him,  I  found  him  up.— « 
Advised  the  continuance  of  quinine  and  wine,  which  he  used  during 
Uie  day,  and  a  part  of  the  day  following,  and  he  had  no  return  of  fever. 

Case  2nd.  A.  B.,  aged  about  30,  temperament  nervous.  Attacked 
with  fever,  preceded  by  aching  in  the  limbs,  and  sense  of  chilliness  on 
the  1st  of  September.  My  first  visit  was  at  6  p.  m.,  of  this  day.  I 
found  him  with  considerable  fever ;  skin  hot,  dry,  and  harsh  to  the  feel ; 
complains  of  severe  pain  in  the  head,  which  is  very  hot.  Pulse  95  and 
did  not  seem  to  indicate  the  use  of  the  lancet.  Says  his  bowels  are 
regular;  had  an  action  on  them  last  night;  none  since.  Admtm 
istered  epsom  salts  and  magnesianr-cleths  dipped  in  ice-water  to  be 
applied  to  the  head,  and  mustard  to  the  neck.  I  saw  him  again  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  fellowing  day,  (September  2nd,)  and  found  him  com- 
paratively ti^e  of  fever.  Skin,  though  not  hot,  retained  its  dry  harsh 
feel,  and  he  was  still  complaining  of  his  head.  His  pulse  was  rathev 
quicker  than  natural,  but  not  increased  in  frequency.  Medicine  opera* 
ted  well  last  night.  Ordered  a  blister  to  the  neck,  cold  cloths  to  the 
head  to  be  continued,  and  administered  10  grs.  of  quinine.  I  saw  him 
again  at  10  a.  m.  Blister  had  drawn,  but  the  head  was  not  relieved; 
Says  he  vomited  the  quinine  up  with  some  bile  shortly  after  I  lef^  and 
tlMtt  it  increased  the  pain  in  his  head.  Is  yet  free  of  fever.  Continue 
the  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  let  him  rest  for  the  present.—^ 
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4  o'clock,  r«  x.-— Fever  has  returned ;  pain  in  the  head  more  intenae ; 
considerable  intolerance  of  light ;  puise  100 ;  will  bear  the  lancet  but 
does  not  seem  to  demand  its  use  so  &r  as  regards  force  or  tension. — 
Bled  him  to  the  extent  of  16  oz.  which  induced  incipient  syncope- 
Administered  i  gr.  sulph.  morph,,  and  directed  the  cloths  to  the  head 
continued.  On  my  return  about  .10  o'clock  at  nighty  I  found  him  sleep* 
ing.  His  fever  had  passed  o$  and  his  head  was  relieved  ;  puUe  60.-— 
Reduced  below  the  natural  standard.  Directed  him  to  take  quinine  on 
the  following  day,  which  he  did  not  do,  but  had  no  return  of  fever. 

Case  3(2,  July  13th.     Called  to  sec  ,  aged  about  26,  tempera- 

ment nervous.  Has  had  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  every  day,  for  three  days, 
and  is  now  in  the  third  ;  complains  of  severe  pain  in  the  head ;  intoler- 
ance of  light;  pulse  100, — ^has  volume,  but  is  deficient  in  force.  Con- 
siderable thii*8t ;  face  seemed  a  little  flushed  ;  extremities  cool,  as  well 
as  surface  generally,  except  the  head,  which  is  hot.  Much  troubled 
with  nausea.  I  understand  that  the  preceding  paroxysms  have  been  of 
the  same  character ;  the  surface,  except  the  head,  not  being  hot  at  any 
time;  the  pain  in  the  head  having  continued  from  the  beginning  of  the 
attack,  with  slight  abatement,  occasionally.  This  individual  was  ptyal 
ized  before  I  saw  her,  having  taken  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  in  form 
of  blue  mass,  to  the  constitutional  impression  of  which  she  is  extremely 
ausceptible.  Ordered  cold  applications  to  the  head,  mustard  to  the  neck, 
and  large  sinapisms  to  the  extremities.  The  impression  of  the  latter  to 
be  kept  up  by  shifting  their  position.  Administered  1-6  grain  of  sulph. 
ot  morphine,  and  directed  2  grs.  of  quinine  to  be  given  every  two  hours* 
If  nausea  is  troublesome,  apply  mustard  to  the  epigastrium,  and  try  aqua 
ealcis.  Saw  her  again  a  few  hours  afterwards,  when  she  informed  me 
her  head  was  relieved,  and  that  she  felt  better  than  since  first  attacked. 
Ordered  the  quinine  and  mustard  to  be  continued,  and  if  there  is  no 
action  on  the  bowels  by  bedtime,  administer  an  injection  of  molasses 
and  warm  water. 

14th.  10  A.  M.  Saw  her  again.  The  injection  had  been  used  as 
directed ;  and  had  the  desired  eflect.  Seems  doing  well.  Discontinue 
every  thing  but  the  quinine,  which  continue,  and  if  it  afiects  the  head, 
lengthen  the  interval  and  gradually  withdraw  it.  Adyised  porter  and 
water  as  a  drink.  Convalescence  continued  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  untoward  symptoms.  ^ 

Case  4dhj  August  20th,  9  o'clock,  a.  x.  Called  to  see  W.  W.,  aged 
about  35  ;  sanguine  lymphatic  temperament,  and  quite  corpulent.  Was 
attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  with  high  fever,  preceded  by  a 
severe  chill  and  vomiting  of  bile.  Fever  abated  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  and  he  remained  letter  until  about  4,  f.  x.,  when  fever  returned 
without  a  distinct  chill,  but  a  coldness  of  the  extremities.  On  the  mom- 
ing  of  the  19th,  he  was  better,  but  did  notthink  that  he  was  free  of  fever» 
as  he  had  thirst ;  was  restless  and  troubled  with  nausea,  when  he  drank 
water  in  any  quantity.  About  10,  a.  m.,  of  this  day,  fever  returned,  pre* 
ceded  by  a  slight  sense  of  chilliness  about  the  back  and  shoulders. 
**  Used  him  worse,"  (to  give  his  own  expression)  tRan  any  fever  he 
ever  had.  On  this  day  he  took  an  emetic  and  some  patent  pills,  whick 
operated  so  actively  on  the  bowels,  and  produced  so  much  prostratioa, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  paregoric  and  toddy  to 
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emmtenct  their  effects.  On  my  fint  visit,  August  20, 0  o'clock,  a.  m^ 
I  found  him  with  a  cool  skin,  pulse  of  augmented  volume,  and  the  pul- 
sations of  unequal  force,  indicative  of  a  loss  of  balance  in  the  circu- 
lation. Sajs  he  has  thirst,  and  feels  restless,  with  an  uneasiness 
about  his  head,  which  he  sajs  he  has  never  been  entirely  free  of  since 
attacked.  His  tongue  is  rather  dry,  and  covered  with  a  dirty  muddy 
looking  coat.  Says  he  is  troubled  with  nausea,  when  he  drinks  water* 
Directed  mustard  to  the  Epigastrium ;  administered  sulph  morphia  ^ 
gr.,  quinine  5  grs.  I  told  him  I  thought  his  fever  would  return  again  in 
the  afternoon,  but  to  continue  the  quinine,  5  grs.  every  three  hours.  If 
fever  returned,  I  directed  him  to  send  for  me  immediately,  as  I  prefered 
treating  him  during  the  paroxysm.  His  fever  rose  in  the  afternoon  i>f 
this  day,  but  three  hours  later  than  before.  I  was  sent  for,  and  arrived 
about  10  o'clock  at  night.  I  found  him  with  high  fever.  Said  his  head 
did  not  pain  him  as  OHich  as  in  the  preceding  paroxysms,  but  he  had 
more  pain  in  the  back.  He  was  very  restless ;  pulse  100,  of  augmented 
volume,  and  the  pulsations  of  a  throbbing  character,  though  the  artery 
was  easily  compressed  by  the  finger.  Administered  quinine  12  grs., 
blue  mass  10  grs.*  Dover's  powder  5  grs.,  combined,  at  one  dose,  and 
directed  the  quinine  to  be  continued,  2  grs.  every  two  hours.  I  re« 
mained  with  him  two  or  three  hours,  and  before  i  left  he  had  ceased  to 
complain  of  pain,  his  pulse  was  reduced  m  frequency  from  100  to  80, 
and  his  tongue  was  moist.  I  visited  him  next  day,  and  found  him  free  of 
lever  with  a  good  pulse,  good  state  of  the  surface,  and  a  tongue  cleaning 
rapidly.  Directed  him  to  take  the  quinine  during  the  day  and  the  day 
following,  and  if  it  aflected  his  head  to  lengthen  the  interval,  and  gra« 
dually  discontinue  it.     He  had   no  recurrence  of  fever. 

I  have  frequently  seen  the  tongue  become  moist,  pain  in  the  head  and 
back  relieved,  and  the  restlessness  of  fever  subside,  in  half  an  hour  afler 
the  administration  of  the  combination  used  in  this  case.  I  gave  it  to 
bring  about  a  speedy  solution  of  fever,  and  to  prevent  the  circulation 
being  left  on  the  subsidence  of  fever  in  the  state  I  found  it ;  in  other 
words,  to  equalize  it.  It  was  this  state  of  the  circulation  that  induced  me 
to  believe,  when  I  first  saw  him,  that  he  would  have  another  paroxysm 
of  fever,  so  brief  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  In  some  cases  these 
remissions  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  condition  of  the  patient  vary, 
ing  every  few  hours.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  you  wish  a  perfect 
remission  or  intermission,  you  must  bring  it  about  by  the  judicious  use 
of  quinine,  or  it  may  never  occur. 

It  was  my  wish,  when  I  transcribed  the  above  cases  from  my  note  book, 
to  offer  some  comments  on  them,  but  I  shall  be  compelled  to  be  more 
brief  in  my  remarks  than  I  intended*  It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who 
have  been  unaccustomed  to  use  opium  or  its  preparations  during  the 
height  of  febrile  excitement,  that  they  should  be  administered  under  such 
circumstances.  But  why  should  it  ?  Have  not  opium  and  its  prepara- 
tions been  freely  and  successfully  administered  in  convulsions,  to  lessen 
the  sensibility  of  the  brain,  and  thus  shield  it  against  the  effects  of  re- 
flected irritation,  as  well  as  to  allay  that  irritation.  Though  opium  and 
its  salts  are  inadmissible  when  there  is  a  want  of  energy  in  the  brain, 
and  the  excitability  of  the  nervous  system  is  exhausted,  they  aro  of  great 
utility  when  the  integrity  of  these  organs  is  unimpaired  in  this  respect,  in 
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allaying  irritations  and  tranqoilizing  the  system.  Irritation  is  the  prox« 
imate  cause  of  ferer,  and  beconles,  in  its  course,  its  most  conspicuous 
element,  creating  local  accumulations  of  blood,  and  eventuating,  when 
uncontrolled,  in  inflammation^  Quinine  exerts  a  peculiar  anodjme  and 
sedative  influence  on  the  nervous  system  when  properly  given,  which  is 
most  conspicuous  when  administered  in  large  doses.  I  have  seen  the 
senses  of  vision  and  audition  temporarily  suspended  by  its  iM^tion.  Its 
sedative  effect  is  further  manifest  in  the  controling  influence  it  exerts 
over  the  heart  and  arteries  when  given  in  the  height  of  febrile  com* 
motion,  speedily  reducing  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse.'*'  Its 
chief  excellency  seems  to  consist  in  its  power  of  controling  primary 
irritation,  thus  preventing  local  engorgements  and  inflammation  when 
early  administered  in  fever,  by  the  influence  it  exerts  on  the  function  of 
innervation.  If  this  view  of  its  modus  agendi  be  correct,  i^e  are  pie» 
pared  to  understand  why  it  is  so  important  to  keep  the  system  decidedly 
under  its  influence,  if  the  object  be  to  subdue  local  engorgements  or  in* 
flammation  when  established.  If  given  early,  and  duly  assisted  by  other 
suitable  remedial  agents  in  the  forming  stage  of  fever,  before  irritation 
has  firmly  fixed  itself,  and  disease  has  established  *^  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name,"  it  promptly  removes  all  difficulty  and  danger. 

^'  Ubi  irritaito,  ibifluxus,^^  is  a  maxim  in  physic,  and  when  the  irrita 
tion  of  fever  is  permitted  to  fix  its  abode,  and  a  focus  of  attraction  is 
formed,  accumulations  of  blood  and  inflammations  follow.  Quinine, 
by  the  power  it  exerts  over  the  function  of  innervation,  will  not 
only  avert  these  consequences,  but  fulfil  an  important  indication  in  the 
removal  of  local  engorgements  and  inflammation.  From  this  it  appears 
that  quinine  is  to  be  considered  as  the  chief  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
fever,  and  the  lancet,  the  preparations  of  mercury,  opium  and  its  salts, 
purgatives,  dec,  as  auxiliaries. 


VI. — Sttccessfid  removal  of  a  Stone  weighing  84  Chains,  from  the  Blad^ 
der  of  a  Woman,  By  Tuohas  C.  Brown,  M,  D.,  of  Woodville, 
Mississippi. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Gentlemen,  I  send  you  the  following  case  which,  if  you  deem  worthy, 
you  will  give  a  place  in  your  excellent  Journal. 

On  the  16th  December,  1845, 1  was  called  to  visit  a  negro  woman, 
about  45  years  of  age,  belonging  to  Mr.  Lessley,  sufiering  with  pain  in 
the  bladder,  and  (as  she  said)  inability  to  urinate.  The  attending  physi- 
cian was  absent.     I  introduced  the  catheter  and  drew  off  about  two 

*  It  will  relieve  bone-ache,  so  common  a  precursor  of  fever.  I  have  seen 
tooth-ache  relieved  by  a  15  gr.  dose  in  as  many  minutes.  It  exerts  a  powerful 
controling  influence  through  the  nervous  system  over  the  circulation,  which  is 
most  conspicuous  when  it  is  given  in  large  doses  in  the  height  of  febrile  ex- 
citement. It  has  been  used  m  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  other  inflammatory 
diseases  with  success,  and  a  very  intelli^nt  friend  of  mine,  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  trying  it  on  aU  occasions,  represents  it  to  be  a  very  good  remedy  for  Inks. 
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ounces  of  water,  when  I  felt  the  bladder  contract  firmly  on  the  catheter, 
making  it  grate  against  a  rough  stone,  producing  much  pain  and  uneasi- 
ness, which  was  relieved  by  injecting  two  ounces  of  olive  oil  into  the 
bladder.  The  owner  being  informed  of  her  condition  requested  me  to 
continue  my  attention,  and  to  do  what  I  could  for  her  relief.  I  com* 
menced  the  introduction  of  wax  bougies  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
the  urethra,  which  was  continued  up  to  the  18th  of  January,  1846. — 
The  irritation  and  pain  in  the  bladder  was  kept  down  by  frequent  injec- 
tions of  olive  oil,  and  at  this  time  the  constitutional  irritation  was  so 
great  as  to  render  an  immediate  operation  necessary.  On  introducing 
a  long  slender  pair  of  forceps,  grasping  the  stone  and  bringing  it  up  to 
the  urethra,  I  found  it  not  sufHciently  dilated  to  permit  its  passage,  I  then 
introduced  the  little  finger  of  the  lefl  hand  into  the  urethra,  passed  a 
probe  pointed  bistoury  on  the  finger,  and  divided  the  upper  part  of  the 
canal  on  the  right  side,  I  then  dilated  the  orifice  with  my  right  index  finger, 
introduced  the  forceps,  grasped  the  stone,  brought  it  to  the  external  ori- 
fice, grasped  it  with  a  short  pair  of  forceps  and  removed  it.  I  was  as* 
sisted  in  the  operation  by  Dr.  Harris,  a  relative  of  the  o^ner.  The 
stone  was  rough  and  granular  externally,  and  weighed  85  grains.  Its 
greatest  length  If  inch;  its  greatest  breadth  |  inch,  its  greatest 
thickness  ^  inch  and  a  line.  Thirty  grains  or  more  had  been  broken 
ofi*  in  grasping  it  with  forceps,  the  external  surface  of  the  stone  being 
soflened  by  the  oil.     Internally  the  stone  had  a  slight  rose  colored  tinge. 

The  wound  healed  readily,  and  the  woman  had  no  difficulty  in  retain- 
ing her  water  after  a  few  days. 

With  respect, 
THOMAS  C.  BROWN,  M.  D., 

Woodville,  September  10th,  1846. 


YII. — Conirtbuiicms  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Alligator^  CrocodUus 
Mississippien^,     By  Bennbt  Dowleb,  M.  D. 

Ambiguous  between  sea  and  land , 

The  scaly  Crocodile Milton, 

The  Fauna  of  even  the  most  enlightened  countries,  seems  to  labor 
under  the  same  evil  which  for  ages  retarded  the  progress  of  medicine, 
namely,  an  undue  bias  in  favor  of  artificial  classifications  and  nosological 
systems.  The  Crocodilian  family  affords  a  strong  example  of  this 
arbitrary  and  illusoiy  method  of  creating  orders,  genera,  subgenera, 
species,  and  subspecies,  in  advance  of  exact  physical  data.  The  inte- 
gumentary osseous  plates,  the  feet,  the  claws,  the  toes,  or  the  teeth, 
cannot  be  assumed  as  the  classific  criteria,  until  these  shall  be  examined 
analytically  and  synthetically;  an  achievement  which  remains  for  the 
future,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

That  the  Alligator  is  identical  with  the  Crocodile,  can  scarcely  admit 
of  a  doubt.  Even  those  naturalists  who  have  labored  most  to  establish 
a  difference,  have  admitted  directly  or  indirectly,  that  there  is  none  of  a 

41 
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radical  character.  As  this  animal  is,  nevertheless,  modified  to  soma 
extent  by  climate,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  adopt  names  characteristic 
of  the  same,  or  at  least,  of  the  locality  where  this  great  Saurian  is 
found — as  the  Nilotic  Crocodile,  {crocodilus  Niloiicus)^  the  Gangetic, 
(c.  Gangeticus)y  the  Mississippi,  (c.  MUsissippicnsis)^  and  so  on.  This 
topographical  nomenclature  will,  for  the  present,  leave  the  question  of 
scientific  classification  open,  as  it  ought  to  be,  until  vague  and  contradic* 
tory  descriptions  shall  be  replaced  by  exact  obser\'ations. 

The  aborigines  of  America,  called  the  Alligator  Cayman  ,  the  Spani- 
ards, Lagarto  or  lizard ;  the  English,  by  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish,  a 
Lagafto;  and  finally  Alligator.  The  Nilotic  Crocodile  appears  to  have 
got  its  name  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  saflfron  and  fear,  literally, 
safiTron-fearer.  Hence  the  Egyptians  placed  saflron  near  their  bee-hives 
to  drive  oflf the  Crocodile.  "The  sovereign  power  of  saflfron,"  says 
Fuller,  "  is  plainly  proved  by  the  antipathy  of  Crocodiles  thereunto." 

In  this  paper  it  is  not  intended  to  give  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
habits  of  the  Alligator  in  systematic  detail,  but  to  point  out  Fome  impor- 
tant facts  in  its  history,  freed  from  the  trammels  of  artificial  classification, 
and  to  correct  certain  errors,  which,  for  several  thousand  years,  have 
been  accimiulating,  until  the  herpetological  account  of  this  saurian  has, 
at  length,  become  as  fabulous  as  that  of  the  Grifilbn  itself. 

Men  who  have  but  one  idea — be  that  calomel,  quinine,  or  venesec- 
tion, and  who,  under  the  pretence  of  being  practical,  reject  every  other 
inquiry  as  '*  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable,"  will,  no  doubt,  think  that  croco- 
dilian investigations  are  unworthy  of  their  attention.  It  were  easy  to 
show  that  comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  aflTord  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  useful  knowledge,  especially  to  the  practical  phy- 
sician. 

Dr.  Good,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  voluminous  medical  writer, 
speaks  of  *'  Zoology  as  something  on  which  we  may  |>erpetually  dwell 
with  new  and  glowing  delight,  and  new  and  growing  improvement ;  a 
combination  of  allurements  that  draw  us,  and  fix  us,  and  facinate  us 
with  a  sort  of  paramount  and  magical  captivity." 

The  dying  moments  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  were  devoted  to  reflec- 
tions upon  the  electrical  fishes^  the  electricity  of  which  he  supposed  to  be 
sui  generis.  Being  unable,  then,  to  test  this  experimentally,  he  enjoined 
upon  his  brother.  Dr.  John  Davy,  to  perform  experiments  with  that 
▼iew,  upon  the  torpedo,  the  gymnotus,  and  the  silurus  clectricus.  A  cor- 
raspondentof  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  for  August,  1846,  writes 
from  London,  that  the  distinguished  Professor  Grant  is  delivering  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Zoology  in  that  city,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
habits  of  the  oyster,  and  the  circulation  of  a  lobster,  with  all  the  fire  of 
a  temperance  lecturer. 

In  modem  times,  expeditions,  at  the  national  expense,  have  been  sent 
to  explore  the  natural  history  of  dififerent  countries — one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  which,  was  that  under  Napoleon,  in  Egypt.  That  learned 
and  colossal  work,  Description  de  UEgypte,  was  written,  as  it  were* 
amid  the  clang  of  arms.  If  that  was  a  sublime  thought  to  which  Napo- 
leon gare  utterance  just  before  the  battle  of  the.  Pyramids,  when,  pointing 
to  the  summits  of  those  mysterious  monuments,  he  told  the  army  that 
forty  centuries  were  then  looking  down  upon  them  : — "  Sangez  que  du 
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?iaut  de  ces  monumens  quarante  siicles  vous  contemplent  /"  how  much 
more  sublime  was  the  spectacle  within  the  walls  of  the  Egyptian  Insti- 
tute, where  the  soldier  laid  down  the  sword  for  the  pen,  and  after  a  hard 
fought  battle,  resumed  the  profoundest  studies  on  the  sciences,  arts,  and 
natural  history  of  ancient  and  modern  Egypt.  It  is  remarkable  that 
these  mammoth  folios,  descriptive  and  pictorial,  left  an  unexplored  field 
in  which  Samvkl  George  Morton,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  gathered 
lasting  honors — ^the  field  of  Skulls — ^the  crania  iEGYPTiCA,  from  which 
is  deduced  the  ethnographic  characters  of  the  primitive  races  of  that 
country,  the  Caucasian  and  negro,  with  their  varieties.  The  invading 
army  under  General  Taylor,  might  now  accomplish  for  Mexico,*  what 
the  French  Expedition  did  for  Egypt,  and  what  the  United  States  Explor- 
ing Expedition  has  done,  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  treasure,  for  the 
icy  continent  of  etemaj  sterility  in  the  antarctic  ocean,  and  what  the 
authorities  of  New  York  have  done,  on  a  scale  of  surpassing  magni- 
ficence, in  the  illustration  of  the  geology,  and  Fauna  of  that  opulent 
State.  Honor  to  the  citizens  who  authorised,  and  to  the  naturalists  who 
executed,  this  last  mentioned  work  !  The  other  twenty-eight  sisters  may 
look  upon  it  with  envy,  or  rather  with  generous  emulation. 

The  Fauna  of  Louisiana  is  still  among  the  desiderata.  Our  birds 
have  found  an  able  historian  in  Mr.  Audubon,  whose  work  has  shed  an 
imperishable  lustre  on  the  nineteenth  century.  A  foreign  writer,  in 
alluding  to  the  imperceptible  insects,  exclaims — "  there  is  not  a  single 
species  that  does  not  of  itself  deserve  a  historian !''  Ehrenberg  devoted 
ten  years  to  the  Infusoria  alone.  Is  such  a  study  dry  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
the  Pierian  spring — ^the  true  Helicon  ?  If  we  admit  with  one  author,  that 
roan  is  to  be  distinguished  from  bnites  by  his  power  of  laughing  or  smiling,f 
has  not  the  author  of  the  Wandering  Jew  said,  "there  are  so  many  kinds 
of  smiles,  who  can  discover  the  felse  from  the  real  ?" — if  with  another, 
that  language  is  the  most  distinguishing  trait — has  not  Talleyrand  said 
that  "  language  was  given  to  man  to  conceal  his  thoughts  ?"  Such  are 
not  the  moral  lessons  derived  from  the  inferior^  or,  as  they  are  scornfullv 
called,  irrational  animals.  Their  natural  language  is  as  sincere  as  it  is 
true. 

•  It  is  now  nearly  half  a  century,  since  the  learned  Humboldt  cast  a  scien- 
tific  glance  over  Mexico ;  and,  although  much  of  his  account,  statistical,  social, 
political,  and  scientific,  is  now  obsolete,  it  is,  nevertheless,  for  general  reference, 
the  best  that  can  be  found.  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Norman,  have  explored 
some  portions  of  the  Mexican  territories.  As  it  regards  anfiquities  and  ruins^ 
their  oiscoveries  have  tlirown  their  cotemporaries  in  the  back  ground.  Palmyra 
and  the  Pyramids,  are  probably  destined  to  become  secondary  objects,  if  we  may 
jud^e  from  the  presageful  glimpses  of  these  researches.  Mr.  Kendall's  inte- 
restmg  sketches  of  another  portion  of  that  Republic,  present  views  of  the 
domestic  and  social  condition  of  a  population,  in  which  little  more  than  the 
vrestiffe  of  civilization  actually  exists.  The  country  has  been  immortalized 
nistoncally,  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Prescott.  But  where  is  its  Flora,  its  Fauna,  its 
mineralogy,  its  geology  7  Mexico,  in  those  respects,  needs  an  explorinff  ex- 
pedition more  than  even  Louisiana,  for  which,  neither  Royal  nor  RepuUican 
masters,  have,  as  yet,  done  any  thing  worth  mentioning. 

f  Milton  seems  to  have  adopted  this  theory : 

— "  SmiUsfromrtasonflow^ 
To  brvin  dtmed,^* 
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Without  entering  on  questions  of  orders,  genera,  and  species,  I  will 
give,  in  a  desultory  manner,  descriptions  of  the  Alligator,  as  taken  from 
five  of  these  animals  placed  at  my  disposal,  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April ;  or  rather,  I  will,  for  convenience,  restrict  myself  to  the  two 
largest  of  these,  as  affording  fairer  results.  They  were  from  ten  to 
eleven  feet  long,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  in  circumference,  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  body.  They  corresponded  with  others,  some  larger 
and  some  smaller,  which  I  have  casually  examined.  The  two  I  allude 
to,  were  examined  several  times  daily,  with  much  and  prolonged  atten- 
tion. They  were  kept  in  cages  or  boxes,  the  bottoms  and  a  portion  of 
the  sides  of  which  were  watertight,  the  residue  being  lattice  work,  or 
rather  bars,  which  admitted  wind,  rain,  and  sun.  The  animals  were 
sometimes  kept  partly  immersed,  and  sometimes  quite  dry,  during  the 
periods  of  examination.  During  many  of  the  obser>'ations  on  temperature 
of  the  gullet,  aud  on  the  digestion  of  food,  the  mouth  was  opened,  and 
was  retained  so  by  strong  levers,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  experiments, 
and  to  prevent  the  crushing  of  the  arm,  dec. 

The  upper  jaw  is  wider  than  the  under,  which  it  overlaps.  The  latter 
has  forty  teeth,  none  of  which  are  grinders^  as  asserted  by  Professor 
Owen-— none  are  cutting  or  incisor  teeth,  as  they  are  described  to  be  by 
Goldsmith.  The  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  similar  in  number  and 
structure. 

The  Cuvierian  classification  is  based  on  the  teeth,  which  this  author 
says,  ^*  are  for  the  Alligator,  thirteen  on^Ceacfa  side  of  the  upper  jaw. 
The  fourth  tooth,  on  each  side  of  the  under  jaw,  enters  a  hole  in  the 
upper." 

Professor  Edwards,  of  Paris,  in  his  work  on  Zoology,  (p.  367)  char- 
acterises the  Nilotic  Crocodile  by  its  dental  organization,  but  in  the 
very  same  page,  gives  these  identical  characteristics,  by  which  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Alligator.  Both  are  recognised  by  the  fourth  tooth,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  entering  sockets  in  the  upper ;  an  excellent 
example  of  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  not  unlike  Shakspcare's 
two  lovers  : 

"  Two  distincis,  division  none." 

Professor  Owen,  of  London,  is  quoted  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Review,  for  January,  1846,  as  maintaining,  in  his  recent  work 
on  Odontography,  that  **  the  Crocodile  has  as  many  as  four  generations 
of  molar  teeth,*^  Buffon's  account  of  the  teeth  agrees  witS  Cuvier's. 
Geoffiroy  St,  Hilaire,  naturalist  to  the  Egyptian  Expedition,  enumerates 
36  in  the  upper,  and  30  in  the  lower  jaw,  all  of  which,  according  to  his 
engraving,  (pi.  2,  croc.  Milg.)  are  long  and  conical.  Now,  the  ^cts  are 
these  :  in  both  jaws  there  are  80  teeth,  nearly  half  of  these,  that  is  36  or 
38,  are  short  blunt  teeth,  rising  but  little  above  the  gum,  wholly  different 
frona  grinders — ^never  being  worn — occupying  the  interspaces  between 
the  long  conical  teeth,  which  latter  amount  to  42  or  44,  and  are  round, 
white,  polished,  tapering,  salient,  and  project  from  the  gum  nearly  an 
inch,  usually  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  As  the  lower 
jaw  is  less  expanded  than  the  upper,  its  long  teeth,  20  to  22  in  number, 
are  received,  not  only  within  the  dental  range  of  the  upper  jaw,  but  ft 
into  as  many  holes  in  the  latter.  Instead,  therefore,  of  two  long  teeth 
fitting  into  two  sockets,  there  are  never  less  than  20  long  teeth  fitting  into 
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as  many  sockets  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth — an  arrangement  which  totally 
prevents  the  possibility  of  using  grinders,  did  any  really  exist.  More- 
over the  teeth  of  the  two  jaws  are  not  opposite  each  other.  Hence, 
grinders  would  be  wholly  useless.  It  is  evident  that  these,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  naturalists  whose  works  I  have  seen,  are  wrong  in  every  essen- 
tial particular  relating  to  the  dental  apparatus. 

Both  sets  of  long,  pointed  teeth,  penetrate  plank  and  wood  of  all  kinds, 
unless  extremely  hard.  The  crushing  power  of  the  jaws  is  vertical^  not 
lateral  or  grinding.  Both  jaws  present,  along  their  dental  or  alveolar 
margins,  an  undulating  or  curving  line,  which,  in  the  Nilotic  Crocodile, 
seems  more  salient,  ifl  may  judge  from  the  engravings  of  St.  Hilaire,  and 
a  few  others.  The  teeth  correspond  to  this  undulation,  as  does  one  jaw 
to  the  other.  The  general  bearing  of  this  line  is  several  degrees  above 
the  horizon,  commencing  at  the  muzzle,  and  running  backward  to  the 
posterior  angle  ol  the  mouth.  The  form  and  situation  of  the  dental  organs, 
together  with  the  osteclogical  configuration  of  the  jaws,  v^n^ev  grinding 
operations  quite  impossible.  The  animals  found  in  the  stomachs  of 
Alligators,  examples  of  which  will  be  given,  show  that  their  prey  is 
killed  by  penetrating  bayonet-1ike  wounds,  and  are  swallowed  without 
mastication.  The  crushing  and  prehensory  power  oi  the  jaws  and  teeth, 
is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  unquestionable. 

To  classify  the  crocodilian  family  by  its  dental  organization,  is  alto- 
gether erroneous,  so  long  as  the  shape,  situation,  arrangement  and  num- 
ber of  the  teeth  are  not  as  jet  ascertained.  Scarcely  any  two  authors 
agree  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  number  of  the  teeth.  Goldsmith  says 
there  are  27  in  the  upper  and  15  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  authors  already 
quoted,  all  give  difierent  aggregates. 

As  this  animal  has  no  lips,  its  teeth,  especially  in  the  upper  jaw,  'are 
naked  and  salient,  even  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  contributing  much  to  its 
hideous  physiognomy,  and  have  probably  prejudiced  naturalists  against 
its  character. 

Herodotus,  Pliny,  Aristotle,  and  many  more  modem  savans,  including 
certain  French  academicians,  assert  that  the  upper  jaw  moves  indepen- 
dently of  the  head,  though  both  are  known  to  constitute  a  continuous 
mass  of  bone,  without  any  flexible  articulation.  1  have  for  hours  forced 
the  jaws  asunder  by  levers,  elevating  the  upper  jaw,  and  with  it  the 
head.  The  cranium,  and  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  constitute  a  con- 
tinuous pyramidal  mass  of  osseous  matter,  the  base  of  which  is  the  skull, 
and  the  apex  the  muzzle. 

Here  a  digression  becomes  necessary,  the  propriety  of  which  can 
hardly  be  called  in  question,  by  any  one  who  may  do  me  the  honor  to 
read  the  same  with  attention.  My  crocodilian  researches  have  led  me ' 
to  attribute  most  of  the  errors  (so  servilely  copied  for  twenty-two  cen- 
turies), to  Herodotus,  whom  Cicero  so  justly  calls  the  Father  of  History. 
From  what  this  author  has  said  concerning  the  ears  of  the  Crocodile,  I 
infer  that  he  never  saw  one  of  these  animals.  His  account  is  very  briet, 
and  may  be  found  in  Euterpe^  a  name  which  his  second  book  received 
in  a  manner  so  flattering  to  himself,  and  so  honorable  to  the  discrimina- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  who,  having  heard  his  nine  books  read  at  the  Olympic 
games,  named  them  by  acclamation  after  the  nine  Muses. 

In  the  huge  folios  of  Natural  History,  produced  by  the  French  expe- 
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dition  into  Egypt,  there  is  an  elaborate  history  of  the  Crocodile,  and 
which  might  be  entitled,  A  Defence  of  the  Errors  of  Herodotus; 
by  Geoffrey  St.  Hilairc,  naturalist  to  the  expedition.  It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther any  of  the  savans  of  the  expedition  saw  or  examined  a  Crocodile 
in  Egypt.  Ceilain  it  is  that  they  have  added  nothing  original  to  its 
natural  history.  St.  Hiiairc  appears  to  have  picked  up  all  his  informa- 
tion at  the  fisheries,  from  people  more  likely  to  deceive  him  than  other- 
wise. 

This  able  physiologist,  lately  numbered  with  the  mighty  dead,  may 
have  excelled  his  predecessors  in  certain  branches  of  natural  history, 
especially  that  portion  so  peculiarly  his  own,  relating  to  Monstrosity^  or 
the  deviations  of  nature  in  the  animal  kingdom,  which  he  has  reduced,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  order,  regularity  and  hamiony.  With  all  his  reverence 
for  Herodotus,  he  sometimes  differs  from  the  old  Greek,  but  never  when 
the  latter  is  wrong,  and  nearly  always  when  he  is  right.  Herodotus  says, 
the  Crocodile  is  truly  amphibious ;  no,  says  St.  Hilaire,  not "  un  v^ri^ 
table  amphibie,^^  And  how  does  the  French  Herodotus  prove  this? 
Answer,  ye  who  import  facts,  philosophy,  and  logic  from  Paris — ^the. 
modern  Athens !  The  Crocodile  is  not  a  true  amphibium.  Hence, 
says  he,  it  is  in  a  false  position  among  animals !  It  is  unsuited  by  nature 
either  to  live  in  the  air  or  in  the  water!  Hence,  it  is  never  satisfied, 
and  is  always  restless ;  and  this,  says  the  great  natui-alist  of  the  expe- 
dition, is  the  reason  why  the  Crocodile  is  always  ferocious,  always  cruel ! 
And  this  is  the  argument  of  one  of  the  principal  savanst  whose  works, 
otherwise  very  learned  and  valuable,  have  on  the  title  pages  the  follow. 
ing  words  :  '*  Public  par  les  ordrcs  de  sa  Majesty  UEmpereur  Napoleon^ 
Le  Grand:' 

Herodotus  satisfied  St.  Hilaire,  and  St.  Hilaire  has  satisfied  the  later 
naturalists,  who  continue  to  copy  the  blunders  of  the  former  and  the  latter, 
occasionally  adding  some  on  their  own  account,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
These  errors  have  increased,  are  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  checked, 
or  rather,  consigned  to  oblivion. 

Herodotus  declared  the  Crocodile  could  move  the  upper  jaw  only. 
Pliny  copied  the  statement.  "The  Crocodile  only  moveth  the  upper  jaw 
or  mandible,  wherewith  he  biteth  hard.  (Holland's  Pliny  b.  VIII.)  St. 
Hilaire  is  much  embarrassed  with  this  statement,  which  he  does  not  fully 
admit,  and  which  he  tries  to  explain  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  way. 

Herodotus  denied  a  tongue  to  the  Crocodile.  Pliny  says,  "  the  river 
Nilus  nourishes  the  Crocodile,  a  venomous  creature,  as  dangerous  upon 
water  as  upon  land.  This  beast  alone,  of  all  that  keep  the  land,  hath  no 
use  of  a  tongue — unum  hoc  animal  terrestre  lingu<B  tisu  caret.  (Lib.  VIII). 
Scarcely  dissenting  from  Herodotus,  St.  Hilaire  says  that  the  Crocodile 
seems  to  have  no  tongue.  The  Professor  of  Natural  History  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Henry  IV,  H.  Milne  Edwards,  in  his  new  work  EUm^ns  de 
la  Zoologie,  says  that  the  tongue  is  indistinct — **pcu  distinctef^' 

The  tongue  at  its  tip,  including  its  outer  third  with  its  frenum  is  pale, 
thin,  flabby,  wrinkled  and  adherent  underneath,  along  its  whole  width, 
appearing  to  have  but  little  motion.  It  is  truly  tonguetied.  The  middle 
third  becomes  massive,  and  begins  to  assume  a  roseate  hue.  The  base 
or  inner  third  is  enormously  developed,  being  thick,  wide  and  strong, 
filling  the  mouth,  and  being  moveable  upward  and  backward.     When 
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\ 
the  moulh  is  forcibly  opened,  even  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  tongue  is  thrown  up  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  just 
before  the  palatine  arches,  so  as  to  act  as  a  valve,  completely  closing  the 
passage  to  the  pharynx,  presenting  from  one  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the 
other  internally,  an  even  horizontal/line.  This  arrangement  must  com- 
pletely exclude  water  and  the  like  from  entering  the  posterior  fauces — a 
wise  provision  of  nature,  because,  having  no  lips^the  water  must  always 
enter  the  mouth,  when  the  animal  is  in  its  favorite  element.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  this  valve  falls,  even  when  the  mouth  is  widely  opened  for  a 
long  period,  as  an  hour  or  mure.  This  pressure  I  have  often  overcomci 
with  a  slight  force,  when  passing  the  thermometer  and  food  into  the 
posterior  fauces  and  gullet.  The  upper  surface  or  dorsum  of  the 
tongue  is  rough,  from  large  papillary  elevations,  which  are  less  developed 
at  the  tip,  but  larger  or  redder  towards  the  base,  where,  also,  the  salu 
vary  secrelion  begins  first  to  show  itself,  but  the  isthmus  of  the  palate, 
and  the  posterior  fauces  only,  are  well  supplied  with  that  fluid.  The  roojf 
of  the  mouth  is  white,  dotted  over  with  a  few  dark  spots,  rough,  firm, 
almost  leather-like,  and  almost  dry,  except  near  the  velum  or  palate, 
where  it  is  lubricated  with  mucosily.  ^ 

Herodotus  says,  that  insects  {iBSsWa,  hirudo,)  or,  as  translators 
have  it,  leeches,  by  getting  into  the  Crocodile's  mouth,  suck  its  blood, 
and  itdies  exhausted.  In  good  faith,  he  naively  relates,  that  the  Trochilus* 
is  the  only  animal  that  lives  in  peace  with  the  Crocodile,  into  whose 
mouth  it  is  in  the  habit  of  going  to  pick  out  these  insects — in  conside- 
ration  of  this  service,  the  grateful  Crocodile  never  injures  the  TrochUus, 
St.  Hilaire  believed,  nay  proved  this  story,  if  wo  are  to  credit  the  Royal 
Professor  of  Natural  History,  in  the  College  of  Henry  IV,  at  Paris.  He 
says  in  his  Zoology  (1837),  That  the  enemies  which  the  Crocodile  fears 
are  feeble  insects  ;  but,  singular  thing!  little  bii-ds  go  to  deliver  him  from 
this  plague,  and  entering  his  mouth  without  fear,  destroy  these  insects. 
•*  Cefaitj  observe  par  H^rodote  el  ensiiUe  traits  dcfable^  a  ii^  confirm^ 
de  nos  jours  par  M,  Geoffroy  Saintc  Hilaire  qui  accompagna  VEmpereur 
en  Egypie.  C^est  une  espice  de  pluvier  qui  rend  av  Crocodile  du  Nil  ce 
service  int^r^ss^,  el  aux  Antilles  le  iodier  a  des  habitudes  analogues  /" 
(p.  367).  A  modern  sailor,  who,  returning  home,  told  his  mother  that 
in  his  travels  he  had  seen  flying  fish,  was  reproached  for  telling  a  false- 
hood, whereupon  he  said,  that  one  day  in  drawing  up  his  anchor  in  the 
Red  sea,  he  brought  up  one  of  the  wheels  of  Pharaoh's  chariot,  a  state- 
ment which  his  mother  admitted  without  hesitation.  Verbum  sai 
sapienii. 

It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  so  good  a  story — one  so  honorable  to  the  politeness 
of  the  feathered  race,  and  so  creditable  to  the  reptilian  character.  An 
English  Baronet,  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  in  his  late  superb  work  on  Egypt* 
(London,  1843,)  avers  "  that  leeches  do  not  abound  in  the  NUeT* 

That  insects  should  kill  Crocodiles  may  be  true.  Indeed  Dr.  Young, 
of  New  Orleans,  informed  me  that  a  young  Alligator,  which  he  had  kept 

*  In  that  magnificent  work,  "The  New  York  Fauna,  Mr.  De  Kay,  gives 
TrorJiUus  as  the  generic  name  of  the  humming  bird .  Mr.  Antlion,  in  his 
antiquities  says,  "  The  Trochilus  is  the  moiacella  rcgulus,  or  golden  crested 
wren. 
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some  time,  was  killed  by  ants,  which,  collecting:  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
perforated  the  skin.  It  Was  supplied  with  water,  which  it  refused  to 
enter. 

The  soft  Palate  has  not,  as  in  the  human  subject,  a  central,  pendant 
uvula,  but  an  arching  fissure,  on  each  side  of  which,  and  nigher  the 
angles  of  the  mouth,  is  found  a  structure  somewhat  similar. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  tongue  is  large,  excepting  only  its  tip,  and,  if  the 
Egyptians  worshipped  the  crocodile  because  it  was  tongueless,  they 
were  not  wise.  "  The  crocodile  was  adored, "  says  Bishop  War  bur- 
ton, ^^because  having  no  tongue,  it  was  made  in  hieroglyphic  writing 
the  symbol  of  the  Divinity." 

Herodotus  says,  that  the  Eye  of  the  crocodile  is  like  that  of  the  hog! 
— K  most  faulty  comparison.  The  eyes  of  the  Alligator  are  rather  pro- 
minent than  large,  being  situated  but  little  below  the  summit  level  of  the 
head.  The  Pupil  is  greatly  elongated — scarcely  less  than  an  inch 
vertically,  exceeding  the  horizontal  diameter  ten  or  fifteen  times — an 
arrangement,  which  in  connection  with  the  salient  position  of  the  eye  in 
a  projecting  socket,  must  give  it  an  immense  range  of  vision — probably 
from  the  zenith  to  45  degrees  below  the  horizon.  Contrary  to  the 
assertion  of  Herodetus,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  sees  well  in  water. 
When  it  wishes  to  protect  its  eyes,  a  dense,  semi-transparent  blueish, 
nictitating  membrane  is  thrown  over  the  globe.  The  Cornea  comprises 
all  that  part  of  the  eye,  which  is  visible  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
But  when  the  neck  is  twisted,  so  as  to  give  pain,  a  very  small  crescentic 
part  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  (tunica  alhuginea\  is  sometimes  seen.  The 
eye,  so  far  as  1  have  obser^'ed,  is  constantly  open,  even  during  apparent 
sleep. 

The  Iris  is  dark,  variegated  with  brown.  The  cornea  occupying  the 
whole  front,  is  exceedingly  transparent  and  lustrous.  Excepting  the 
imp?rfectioa  of  the  eyelids  and  the  absence  of  lashes,  the  eye  is  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  poets,  as  well  as  the  Gazelle's  ; — ^indeed, 
Dr.  Aikin  has  ventured  to  write  poetry  on  the  crocodile's  ^^humished 
eye*."  As  this  was  all  theory  with  him,  and  right  only  by  accident, 
he  deserves  no  credit  for  it.  He  had  adopted,  like  many  critics,  an 
erroneous  opinion,  namely,  that  the  Leviathan^  described  in  the  forty- 
first  chapter  of  Job,  is  the  crocodile  of  our  era.  "His  eyes,"  says  Job, 
are  like  the  eye -lids  of  the  morning." — No  one  has  a  right  to  dispute 
with  Job  on  natural  history.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  so  to  do.  The 
scales  of  the  animal,  he  describes,  cover  all  parts  oftJie  body,  "as  with 
a  close  seal.  One  is  so  near  another,  that  no  air  can  come  bet\i*een 
them.  They  are  joined  one  to  another,  they  stick  together  that  they 
cannot  be  sundered.  The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at  him  cannot  hold  : 
the  spear,  the  dart,  dz^c.  He  esteemeth  iron  as  straw,  and  brass  as 
rotten  wood.  The  arrow  cannot  make  him  flee  ;  slingstones  are  turned 
with  him  into  stubble.  Darts  are  counted  as  stubble  ;  he  laugheth  at 
the  shaking  of  a  spear.  Canst  thou  fill  his  skin  with  barbed  irons  ?" 
[see  what  is  said  of  the  skin  and  osseous,  integumentary  plates  in  the 
sequel.]  "He  maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot ;  he  maketh  the  sea 
like  a  pot  of  ointment" — a  proof  that  he  was  not  of  the  crocodilian  fam- 
ily, which  is  only  found  in  lakes,  rivers,"  lagoons  and  swamps,  not  in  the 
ocean. 
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The  £dinbin]rii  Encyd.,  the  E&cjcL  AmaricaM,  Scheuchior  ia  Us 
Phynca  SacrthUr.  Young  of  Englaod,  and  the  author  of  the  Bridgeiva* 
ter  treatise  aa  Animalst  in  aaserting  the  identity  of  theae  aaimaUi,  and* 
thai  the  description  of  the  one  **is  cleariy"  the  description  of  the  otherp 
have  committed  a  grave  error,  instead  of  serving  the  cause  of  the  fiiith* 
fill,  or  elucidating  the  natural  history  of  the  book  of  Job. 

Among  the  many  fiibulous  accounts  of  this  reptile,  not  the  least  de&- 
malory  and  fitlse  is  that  concerning  its  want  of  Sincerity.    It  is  said  U> 
be  a  hypocrite,  and  that  its  tears  are  &lse.     Hear  an  old  poet : 
** As  cursed  crocodOe  most  cruelly  can  tole. 
With  tnahles9  tears  unto  his  death,  the  silly  pitying  soul." 

Fuller  declares  that  'Hhe  crocodile's  Tears  are  never  true,  unless 
fi>rced  by  the  influence  of  saffron."  I  have  seen  the  detestable  juice  of 
tobacco  tried,  by  a  negro,  who,  spirted  his  saliva  in  its  eyes,  as  correctly 
as  Boz  could  wish,  but  without  producing  any  tears ;  it  only  enraged  the 
animal — an  example  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  the  great  rrimate,  con- 
cerning whose  spitting  Mr.  Dickens  has  written  so  well. — An  alligator 
has  no  deceit.     If  he  hates  you,  he  will  hiss  you  to  your  fiice. 

This  reptile's  eye  has  not,  even  in  the  midst  of  (ear,  any  of  that  wild, 
staring  appearance,  in  which  the  white  portion  is  displayed  by  both  men 
and  animals.  Nor  is  there  any  of  that  fiery,  injected,  rolling  appea- 
ranee  expressive  of  anger  and  ferocity,  which  poeis  and  painters  dwell 
upon  so  frequently. 

The  EoTf  if  we  follow  Herodotus,  must  be  a  veiy  prominent  organ. 
An  AUigator  sent  to  Louis  4!^IV,  was  examined  by  the  French  savans^ 
who  were  quite  astounded  at  not  finding  the  Herodotian  ears,  though  it 
is  doubtfiil  whether  they  believed  their  own  senses  in  opposition  to  so 
ffreat  an  authority  I — ^The  ear  is  found  with  difficulty  by  the  uninitiated. 
It  begins  near  the  posterior  angle  of  the  eye,  just  above  the  SuhorhiUil 
JFVtAire— -which  latter  commences  anterior  to  the  globe,  running  below 
it,  in  a  horizontal,  longitudinal  direction,  diveiging  backward,  correspond- 
ing to  the  expansion  of  the  head,  being  nearly  an  inch  in  depth  and  in  width. 
The  ear  is  a  valve-like  slit,  fitting  so  accurately,  that  probably  no  water 
can  enter.  The  animal  seems  either  to  have  no  power,  or  no  inclination 
to  open  this  valve.  It  must  be  opened  with  a  thin  edged  lever  as  an 
oyster.  It  is  about  two  inches  long,  the  same  in  depth,  presenting  a 
reddish  white,  flat  surface,  inclined  to  the  horizon  25  ®  to  35  ®  ,  corres- 
ponding to  the  plane  of  the  cranium.  There  is  no  external  auricle  or 
cavity — no  external  pavilion — ^no  apparatus  suited  for  the  reception  <^ 
pendant  ornaments,  with  which  fable  has  loaded  this  organ.*^— Both  the 
ears  and  eyes  are  firom  three  to  four  inches  apart. 

The  Nostrils  are  very  smaU — ^less  than  half  an  inch  in  their  grea- 
test diameter— oblong,  opening  about  one  and  a  half  inches  from 
each  other,  and  the  same  distance  firom  the  tip  of  the  snout,  ara 
used  in  breathing  equally  with  the  mouth. 

The  Neck  is  less  than  a  foot  in  length,  being  much  larger  at  its  cra- 
nial than  at*its  dorsal  end.  Near  the  mouth  there  is  an  integumantaij 
Pouch-like  enlargement,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  called  a  cheek.     But, 

*The  Rev.  Dr.  Rassel,  in  his  book  on  Egypt,  (Fam.  Ub.  v.  93d,  1836,) 
says,  that  the  crocodile's  ears  are  broad ! 
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^  M  it  ifl  opposite  the  plMtrynx,  itmay  be  a  Idnd  of  crop— or  reservoir,  in 

*  which  food  is  temporarily  deposited  when  the  animal  does  not  wish  to 

swallow.     It  wiU  be  seen,  that  I  have  placed  large  masses  of  meat  and 

bone  in  this  region,  quite  behind  the  palate,  where  tbej  remained  until 

withdrawn. 

Jwkpng  fix>m  external  appearances,  the  neck  has  five  Vertebr4B  or 
aiticum^ions.  The  head,  nedc  and  trunk  do  not  equal  the  caudal  ex- 
tremity in  length ;  the  aggregate  number  of  vertebrao  in  the  fi>rmer  may 
be  estimated  at  25  or  30— that  of  the  latter  still  higher.  The  first  ten 
ortwelve  caudal  joints  are  nearly  level  ibr  two  inches  in  width,  over 
their  superior  suHace,  along  the  outer  margin  of  which,  that  is  on  each 
side,  a  serried,  acute  row  of  bony  processes  arise  about  two  inches 
high.  As  these  recede  from  the  trunk,  they  converge  until  they  fuse 
into  one  perpendicular,  central,  crested  ridge,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  sides  of  the  tail  become  more  and  more  compressed,  until  the  whole 
ends  in  a  thin  edge,  having  a  vertical  diameter  of  several  inches. 

The  Leg  seems  wholly  msproportioned  to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  is 
really  very  feeble,  being  easily  held,  so  that  the  animal  cannot  withdraw 
ft  from  the  grasp.  The  foreleg  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  is  not  as  thick  as  a  boy's  arm  at  ten  years  old.  The  hind  legs  are 
a  little  laiger.  There  seems  to  be  no  great  credulity  implied  in  the  be- 
fief  of  the  story  oflen  repeated  and  pictured,  even  in  scientific  works,  by 
which  a  man  is  represented  in  South  America  as  mounting  on  the  back 
of  an  alligator  and  using  the  two  forelegs,  which  he  drew  over  the  back, 
as  a  bridle.  But  as  to  guiding  the  animal  with  this  sort  of  bridle,  eveiy 
one  must  think  for  himself. 

The  Handsy  feet,  or  paws  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  man 
and  of  some  birds.  Tbe  forefeet  have  ^\q  fingers,  of  which  the  three 
first  or  inner,  have  long  bird  like  claws ;  the  two  outer,  none.  The  hind 
feet  have  four  fingers,  the  three  first  or  inner  of  which  have  strong, 
curved,  tapering  claws.  There  is  a  slight  webbin^Hietween  the  second 
and  third,  and  a  full  one  between  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  the  fore 
feet,  counting  from  within.  The  outer  or  little  finger  of  the  hind  legs, 
joins  the  next  or  ring  finger,  with  a  web  for  half  its  length  or  one  inch. 
Now  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  audiors,  will  find  nothing 
but  confusion  and  contradiction  on  this  simple  matter — even  by  those 
who  base  their  classifications  on  the  feet. 

In  the  London  Encyclopaedia  of  1845,  there  is  an  incorrect  engraving 
of  the  Alligator,  representing  all  the  toes  completely  tcehhed.  In  the  new 
Parisian  editions  of  the  works  on  Natural  History,  by  Lac6pede,  and 
by  Pro£  Edwards,  not  a  vestige  of  webbing  is  seen  among  the  toes  at 
ul !  The  Encyclopsedia  Americana  says,  all  the  fingers  or  toes  have 
dauit !  **Their  feet,"  says  Cuvier,  "are  only  semipahnate,"  None  of 
these  accounts  are  correct — The  Shin  has  numerous,  longitudinal,  trans- 
verse seams,  dividing  the  integument  into  square  figures.  Notwith- 
standing these  seams  or  fissures,  which  render  the  skin  uneven,  it  is 
rather  smootli,  polished  and  not  very  hard,  except  where  thcTbony  plates 
are  found,  that  is  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk. 

Omitting  the  microscopic  history  of  the  Cuticle  for  the  present,  I 
oome  to  the  osseous,  iategumentai^  FUOe^^^L  most  prominent  feature, 
and  one  that  has  been  resorted  to  for  criteria,  in  giving  the  distinctive 
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features  of  this  animal.  In  an  elaborate  treatise  on  Herpetologj,  in 
Brewster's  Encjclopaedia,  tliese  plates  senre  as  the  basis  of  scientific 
classification :  **  Crocodilus  Mississippiensis :  Muzzle  broad  and  flat- 
tened :  fow  carinated  scales  disposed  in  a  square  upon  the  neck."  This 
is  the  entire  description,  and  is  a^in  repeated,  and  applied  to  the  Alli- 
gator. 

I  will  here  give  an  account  of  one  of  these  plates,  taken  from  the 
middle  of  the  body.  It  is  of  a  medium  size,  much  smaller  and  more  re- 
gular than  those  of  the  neck,  though  larger  than  some  others  which  be- 
long to  the  inferior  rows  along  the  sides.  It  was  taken  from  a  skin 
which  had  been  dried  for  many  years.  A  maceration  of  six  weeks 
caused  all  the  sofl  tissues  to  separate.  The  plate  proved  white  and 
heavy ;  smooth  internally,  though  apparently  marked  with  the  cutaneous 
fibres — perforated  with  a  few  minute  holes  admitting  a  bristle  only ; 
the  general  configuration  (seen  from  within),  square  ;  each  border  about 
two  inches  long  ;  having  rough,  suture  like  margins,  from  one  to  three 
lines  thick.  The  exterior  surface  is  so  curiously  figured,  and  withal  so 
irregular  as  to  defy  description.  The  plate  rises  gradually  on  three 
sides ;  abruptly  on  the  fourth,  forming  a  carinated  ridge,  being  in  the 
central  portion  nearly  one  inch  high,  having  about  76  blind  holes  or  de- 
pressions sinking  from  one  to  three  lines  into  the  bone,  some  of  which 
are  large  enough  to  receive  half  of  a  small  pea ;  others  look  like  shallow 
sockets  from  which  teeth  have  been  extracted.  On  the  summit  of  the  ca- 
rinated ridge  are  innumerable  small  holes,  not  half  as  large  as  a  hair.— « 
This  plate  was  dried  in  the  sun,  and  after  fourteen  months,  it  weighed 
086  grains  (Apoth.  weight).  Its  specific  gravity  ^as  ascertained,  most 
carefiiUy,  by  Mr.  Curtius,*  (apothecary,)  and  myself^  and  was  found  to 
be  2.057. 

The  skin  from  which  this  plate  was  taken,  presented  ten  larger,  with 
some  smaller  ones  on  the  neck ;  the  first  row  on  the  trunk,  nearest  the 
spine,  amounted  to  16  ;  the  second  to  15  ;  the  third  to  11 ;  the  fourth 
to  6.  In  another  alligator,  about  1 1  feet  long,  I  counted  on  the  right 
side:  first  row,  17;  second  17;  third  8;  left  side,  first  row  17;  second 
and  third  rows,  irregular  in  arrangement,  situation,  size  and  number. 
In  another,  upon  which  I  experimented,  the  first  row  gave  15 ;  the  se- 
cond 15  ;  the  third  18  ;  the  fourth  8.  M.  Geofifroy  St.  Hilaire's  plate, 
so  far  as  I  can  determine,  gives  for  one  side :  first  row,  12 ;  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth,  each  16  ;  the  sixth,  6  ;  with  five  larger  and  some 
smaller  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  (PI.  2.  Croc.  vulg.  Hist,  Nat.)  Are 
not  the  number  of  plates  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the 
animal,  as  the  number  of  rattles  are  in  the  rattle  snake  {crotolits  hor- 
ridus)! 

The  skin  of  the  alligator,  denuded  of  its  cuticle,  is  white,  and,  except- 
ing that  portion  protected  by  plates,  is  so  penetrable,  that  I  have  found 
no  difiliculty  in  dividing  it  in  the  living  state,  and,  that  too,  with  the  com- 
mon lancet,  the  edge  of  which  was  not  injured  or  blunted  by  the  opera- 

♦  This  young  gentleman,  (whose  knowledge  is  not  restricted  to  the  com- 
pounding of  drags,  but  embraces  a  large  portion  of  the  phvsical  sciences,) 
adopted  k  very  simple  and  satisfactory  method  of  expelling  the  air  from  this 
most  poroas  of  bones,  in  order  to  give  its  specific  gravity  with  accaracy. 
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lion.  Here,  at  the  least,  tlie  maxim,  that  what  every  bodj  saja,  muel 
be  true,  fitils  completely.  In  Brewster's  Encyclo|i8Bdia  it  is  said,  that 
<<  this  animal's  hide  is  generally  Impenetrable  to  a  leaden  musket  ball. 
It  is,  however,  more  vulnerable  in  the  belly,  and  a  bullet  discharged 
down  the  throat  or  in  the  eyes,  is  fiital.  The  negroes  in  the  river  oe- 
negal  attack  this  huge  animal  either  when  asleep,  or  in  shallows  where 
its  swimming  is  impeded,  and  by  forcing  an  oxhide  in  its  mouth,  the 
water  flows  in,  while  heavy  blows  are  given  on  the  head  to  stun  it,  and 
it  is  drowned." 

'*  In  Louisiana,  the  natives  contrive  to  thrust  a  piece  of  wood,  pointed 
at  both  ends,  into  the  throat,  or  when  rushing  upon  the  assaiUnts,  its 
wide  mouth  is  met  by  a  large  stake,  which  is  forcibly  thrust  down,  and  it 
is  speedily  destroyed.  Several  leaden  bullets,  even  when  they  pene- 
trate, are  sometimes  insufficient  to  kill,  unless  when  they  reach  the 
brain,  the  spine,  or  some  of  the  large  blood  vessels.  Iron  bails  are 
recommended." 

St.  Hilaire  maintains  that  lead  will  not  kill  I  So  does  the  Encyclo- 
pcedia  Americana,  in  which,  it  is  said,  that  ^'  the  body,  above  and  below 
the  entire  lengthf  is  covered  with  plates"—*'  impenetrable  to  a  musket 
ball."  Goldsmith's  Natural  History,  (a  text  book  in  our  schools),  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  extravagant  in  its  details  :  ''  A  negro  goes  into  die 
water  armed  with  a  knife,  having  his  arm  bound  with  a  cow's  hide ;  the 
animal  swallows  the  arm  most  greedily ;  a  hole  is  cut  in  the  throat;  tho 
water  rushes  in  and  drowns  it,  bloating  it  as  big  as  a  tun."  Examples, 
of  a  similar  kind,  might  be  multiplied,  were  it  necessary.  So  much  for 
theory,  which  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  is  stronger  than  the  testi- 
mony of  the  five  senses  I 

Now  I  will  engage  to  kill  an  Alligator,  not  merely  with  the  ^  bare 
bodkin"  of  which  Hamlet  speaks,  but  with  a  common  lancet.  The 
animal  is  easily  killed.  Dr.  Lindsay,  formerly  a  resident  in  the 
country,  recently  informed  me,  that  some  years  since,  while  he  and  his 
two  companions  were  pursuing  a  wounded  deer,  ten  miles  from  Baton 
Rouge,  in  Louisiana,  the  party  came  on  a  den  or  aimy  of  Alligators,  all 
of  which  not  only  appeared  indifferent  to  their  approach,  but  incapable 
of  being  frightened.  The  gentlemen  dismounted,  secured  their  horses, 
and  divided  their  ammunition,  which,  though  abundant  in  powder,  was  res- 
tricted in  lead  to  450  buckshot.  It  was  determined  to  use  only  three  of 
the  latter  for  a  charge.  Each  man  had,  therefore,  fifly  rounds.  Each 
standing  quite  near  the  animals,  began  the  work  of  destruction ;  each 
shot  proved  fatal  The  animals  died  quickly,  in  from  two  to  five  minutes. 
They  jerked,  trembled,  turned  on  one  side,  and  held  up  one  of  their 
quivering  hands  and  died.  When  the  last  shot  was  fired,  the  survivers 
lay  quietly,  unterrified,  unconcerned.  This  spot  was  often  visited  after- 
wards, but  no  Alligators  were  ever  seen  there  for  years.  Dr.  L.  esti- 
mates the  number  of  these  animals  which  he  has  killed,  at  different  times, 
at  Rye  hundred !  Mr.  Audubon,  the  ornithologist,  says — that  a  Louisiana 
negro  will  kill  a  dozen  of  large  Alligators  in  one  evening,  cutting  off  the 
head  with  a  single  blow  of  the  axe,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  oil. 
(BufiTon's  Nat.  ilii.t.  Am.  Edit.)  On  some  occasions  he  holds  a  lan- 
guage somewhat  dissimiUr.  He  says,  ''  When  Alligators  are  about  to 
go  into  winter  quarters,  a  chiki  may  mount  them  as  a  wooden  rocking 
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horse."  Several  gentlemen  have  informed  me  that  in  digging  canals, 
and  in  making  roads,  they  have  opened  the  burrows  of  Alligators,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  remove  them  out  oftheir  waj :  on  one  occasion,  an 
Alligator  had  been  wounded  by  a  man  who  was  nut  aware  of  it  at  the 
moment — the  animal  ran  some  distance  with  the  man,  who  had  acciden- 
tally fiiUen  astride  on  its  back. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  that  when  hunters  camp  out  in  the  forest,  the 
Alligators  of  the  neighboring  waters  watch  for  the  offal  of  the  camp,  during 
which  they  are  often  easily  noosed  with  the  lasso,  and  are  then  dragged, 
from  the  water  by  horses. 

The  following  case,  which  may  be  fully  relied  on,  shows  that  Alli- 
gators do  not  bear  herculian  doses  of  physic  :  Mr.  I.,  an  educated 
gentleman,  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine,  living  near  Fort  Pike,  in 
Louisiana,  having  observed,  in  1845,  a  recent ''  Alligators  wallow,"  and 
having  at  the  same  time  killed  a  snake,  he  opened  its  abdomen,  into 
which  he  inserted  about  three  grains  of  strychnine,  carefully  enveloped 
in  several  folds  of  letter  paper,  which,  being  properly  secured,  the  snake 
was  left  for  the  Alligator,  which,  the  next  day,  was  found  dead,  with  its 
abdomen  turned  up.  The  snake  had  disappeared.  The  Alligator  had 
been  poisoned. 

Alligators  commit  errors  of  diet.  The  following  is  a  &tal  instance :  A 
gMiileman  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  informed  me,  that  having  been,  with 
others,  on  a  hunting  excursion,  one  of  the  party  finding  that  the  whiskey 
bottle,  which  he  hs^  been  carrying,  was  now  empty,  he  threw  it  to  an 
Alligator  which  was  swimming  near,  in  a  lagoon.  The  animal  suddenly 
seized  and  crushed  it.  On  returning  to  the  same  place  in  a  few  days 
after,  the  animal  was  found  dead,  with  its  abdomen  greatly  distended  and 
turned  upward.  A  physician  being  present,  it  was  determined  to  make 
a  post  mortem  examination.  Broken  fragments  of  the  bottle,  with  putrid 
fish,  were  found  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  These  organs  were,  in 
many  places,  quite  mortified,  and  emitted  a  foster,  so  horrible,  that  my 
informant  was  nauseated,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  caused  the  doctor's 
skskness  and  death — occurrences  which'  took  place  soon  after  the  post 
mortem  examination. 

I  have  examined  several  wounds  which  Alligators  had  received  during 
the  conflict  in  which  they  were  captured.  The  following  is  a  good 
example  of  Crocodilian  hypercsmia  or  inflammation  :  A  torn  and  con« 
tused  wound,  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  between  the  fingers,  waa 
tumefied,  but  without  redness.  Granulations  appeared,  coated  over  with 
a  dense  transparent  exudation,  not  flakey,but  resembling  half  coagulated 
albumen.  On  touching  these,  the  animal  expressed  great  pain,  with- 
drawing  its  limb  and  blowing  loudly.  Another  foot  which  had  bees 
bruised  and  swollen,  without  any  breach  of  the  skin,  presented  extensive 
exfoliations  of  the  cuticle,  leaving  the  true  skin  whUe.  Some  recent 
bruises  on  the  muzzle  and  in  the  mouth,  together  with  an  incision  which 
I  made  in  the  back  with  the  lancet,  discharged  a  little  thin,  pale,  scarlet 
colored  blood.  The  general  hue  incidental  to  inflammation  in  man^ 
did  not  occur.  It  was  irAtte— analagous  types  of  which  do  sometimes 
happen  in  ordinary  practice^  as  in  white  swelling,  phlegmasia  dolens* 
and  in  some  fatal  cases  of  glottidian  and  laryngeal  hypersemia,  in  which 
the   submucous  tissue  is  incite,  though  swelled  and  infiltrated  with  lym- 
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fhy^  serous,  and  purulent  matter.  I  have  found  the  epiglottis  a  mere 
sack,  containing  pus,  though  blanched.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  changing 
the  technology  of  pathological  anatomy.  Inflammation  is,  to  some 
extent,  a  theoretical  word,  implying  redness  and  so  forth,  which  may  not 
be  essential  to  its  physical  histoiy,  an  evil  which  may  be  greatly  lessened 
by  using  words  designating  physical  clianges  only,  as  cohesion,  softening, 
brittleness,  induration,  size,  figure,  vascularKy,  injection,  collapse,  infiltra- 
tion, «nd  the  like.  In  medicine,  words,  [prescriptions],  are  things, 
which  blacken  the  body  with  leeches,  blanch  it  with  venesections,  or 
modify  its  organization  with  the  concentrated  preparations  of  medical 
diemistry. 

The  Crocodilian  Respiration  is  very  irregular ;  I  might  say,  sometimes 
altogether  suspended  for  indefinite,  or  at  least,  very  long  periods,  when 
the  animal  is  not  disturbed.  The  method  I  have  adopted  to  prove  this, 
is  as  perfect  as  could  be  desired.  For  several  days,  two  large  Alligators 
were  so  placed  in  their  cages,  that  the  water  covered  the  mou£  and 
nostrils  completely.  They  lay  perfectly  still.  There  was  no  movement 
of  the  walls  of  the  trunk.  The  least  movement  must  have  agitated  the 
water.  Every  steamboat  or  dray  that  came  near,  caused  slight  undula- 
tions or  waves — ^the  Alligators  none,  when  lefl  unmolested,  which,  how- 
ever, seldom  happened,  as  persons  frequently  came  near.  On  several 
occasions  no  interruptions  occurred  for  half  an  hour,  or  even  an  hour. 
When  they  are  annoyed,  and  wisb  to  scold  or  frighten  their  enemies, 
they  make  deep  inspirations,  inflating  their  bodies  very  largely — ^this  air 
they  discharge  in  low  bass  notes,  or  rather  with  a  bellows  hissing  sounds 
several  times  in  a  minute.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  one 
inspiration  supplies  a  stock  of  air  for  hours,  if  not  for  days.  Herodotus 
was  right  in  considering  this  animal  as  a  true  amphibium,  and,  of  course, 
St.  Hilaire  is  wrong  in  denying  it,  as  is  Mr.  Kirby,  in  his  Bridgewater 
treatise  on  Animals,  wherein,  he  asserts,  that  *'  the  Crocodile  cannot 
remain  more  than  ten  minutes  under  water,*'  (p.  418).  Some  illustrative 
facts  might  be  produced.  *'  Tortoises  have  lived  more  than  a  montii 
with  their  jaws  closely  tied,  and  tipeir  nostrils  stopped  with  wax." 
(Ed.  Ency.)  **  The  hedge-hog,  according  to  Professor  Mongili,  respires 
from  Aye  to  seven  times  in  a  minute  ;  but  in  a  room,  at  54*,  it  becomes 
torpid- ^^respiration  is  then  periodical,  being  suspended  for  Meen  minutes 
at  a  time,  and  this,  too,  in  April  and  May,  after  it  had  naturally  revived 
from  its  winter  lethargy."  The  same  author  noticed  in  the  dormouse 
inter\'als  of  suspended  respiration  for  sixteen  minutes.  By  maltreating 
the  Alligator,  its  inspirations  and  expirations  may  be  produced  at  plea- 
sure, but  contrary  to  the  chemical  doctrine  of  pulmonary  combustion, 
animal  heat  is  not  thereby  augmented,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  expe* 
riments  on  the  temperature  of  this  saurian. 

The  Circulation  in  this  animal,  after  all  my  attempts  to  investigate  it, 
appeared  to  me,  at  least,  a  perfect  enigma.  On  several  occasions  I 
explored  difierent  regions,  wherein  I  expected  to  And  arterial  pulsations, 
but  without  much  success.  This  seemed  the  more  surprising,  as  the 
axilke,  flanks  and  limbs  were  sufficiently  soft  and  flexible,  to  induce  the 
belief  that  the  pulse  might  readily  be  detected.  The  muscles  <^  the 
limbs  are  smaU,  cord-like,  and  pliable.  Either  from  policy  or  politeness, 
the  animals  allowed  the  iidlest  examinations  without  resistance. 
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I  will  give  the  details  of  one  experiment :  April  3d  ;  noon ;  air,  68  '^ ; 
the  axillae  and  groins,  each  65** :  a  search  for  the  pulse  began,  and  con- 
tinued ^r  three  hours  without  intermission  or  disturbance*  The  whole 
attention  was  directed  to  this  one  object.  In  the  first  half  hour  I  felt  three 
strokes  like  those  of  an  artery,  in  the  part  corresponding  to  the  wrist. 
Similar  pulsations  were  noticed  in  the  hind  teg,  near  the  foot,  amounting, 
in  all,  to  fifteen  in  three  hours — ^none  were  felt  in  other  regions.  When 
a  stroke  occurred,  two  or  three  followed  in  as  many  minutes  or  less. 
The  animals  were  now  irritated.  The  limb  was  held  in  my  hand. 
They  puffed  and  raged,  but  no  increased  arterial  action  was  perceived. 
Is  their  circulation  voluntary,  paroxysnaal,  suspensible?  Does  the  blood 
flow  equably,  without  arterial  impulsion,  as  in  the  veins  and  capillaries  1 
Is  not  the  quantity  of  red  blood,  very  small  in  this  animal  ?  A  wound 
which  I  made  with  the  lancet,  was  barely  moistened  with  blood.  Doctor, 
now  Professor  Le  Conte,  of  Georgia,  in  diecapitating  an  Alligator,  on 
which  he  made  some  interesting  experiments,  recently,  noticed  that  "  not 
more  than  two  ounces  of  blood  flowed  from  the  wound.  (Vide  N.  York 
Jour.  Med.  Nov.  1845). 

With  respect  to  certain  hybernating  animals,  '*  Spallanzani  and 
others  are  of  opinion  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  entirely  stopped 
in  the  remote  branches  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  only  proceeds  in 
the  trunks  of  the  larger  vessels  and  near  the  heart.^ 

The  Digestive  function  of  the  Alligator,  seems  but  remotely  illustrated 
by  that  of  man.  Herodotus  asserts,  (with  great  probability),  that  during 
the  four  winter  months.  Crocodiles  eat  nothing — a  postulate  which  St. 
Hilaire,  with  all  his  bias  for  that  historian,  denies.  From  some  of  the 
officers,  crews,  and  passengers  of  a  Bremen  ship,  I  learned  that  two 
large,  healthy,  Louisiana  Alligators,  for  two  months  before  going  to  sea, 
for  two  months  during  the  voyage,  and  for  two  weeks  afler  its  termina- 
tion, ate  nothing  whatever.  In  another  case,  an  Alligator  was  known 
to  have  eaten  nothing  for  forty-nine  days.  A  physician  who  kept  a 
young  Alligator  for  a  considerable  period,  never  could  discover  that  it  ate, 
though  food  was  put  in  its  mouth.  Dr.  Davy's  experiments  on  poisonous 
snakes  at  Ceylon,  show  that  these  animals  become  more  and  more  active 
without  eating.  The  tic-pologna  {vipera  elegans)  4^  feet  long,  which  he 
kept  146  days,  took  no  food.  Its  poisonous  bite  killed  some  animals 
instantly— others  in  a  few  seconds.  Spallanzani  kept  [Trogs,  salaman- 
ders and  snakes,  in  a  torpid  state  in  an  ice  house,  for  three  years  and  a 
hal^  and  then  readily  revived  them  by  the  atmospheric  warmth.  Of 
course  they  fasted  all  this  time.  A  turtle  which  Dr.  Davy  killed  at  Malta 
for  experiment,  had  lived  two  months  without  eating,  and  without  any 
impairment  of  its  activity. 

I  have  several  times  put  into  the  mouths,  posterior  fiiuces  and  stomachs 
of  AUigators,  flesh,  bones,  and  the  like,  with  cords  attached  ;  in  nearly 
all  cases,  I  have  found  these,  on  the  following  day,  just  where  I  leflthem, 
and  without  any  other  alteration  than  that  incidental  to  maceration.  In 
but  a  single  instance  did  I  find  that  the  animal  had  swallowed  any  thing 
left  in  the  mouth  or  pharynx ;  though  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  that  these 
substances  could  remain  a  day  or  more  without  causing  irritation  or 
strangulation.  I  tied  a  cord  to  a  portion  of  the  spine  of  a  hog,  with 
considerable  flesh  adheri|ig :  This  was  put  by  force  into  the  mouth.    On 
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returning,  in  half  an  hour,  I  (bund  that  the  mass  had  been  swallowed. 
The  rope  was  cut  within  a  foot  of  the  mouth.  The  next  day  the  rope 
was  pulled' — it  slipped  over  the  bone,  stripping  oil*  some  of  the  meat, 
which,  together  with  the  knot  of  the  rope,  was  coated  with  a  transfmrenty 
tasteless,  scentless  mucosltj,  without  acidity  on  being  tested  by  litmus. 
I  took  a  strip  of  the  skin,  fkt  and  flesh  of  a  hog,  about  two  feet  long, 
which,  being  secured  in  like  manner,  was  put  in  the  mouth  ;  on  returning 
three  hours  after,  I  found  that  the  mass  was  just  where  I  had  left  it.  I 
then  forced  it  down  the  throat,  leaving  the  string  out  as  before.  Twenty 
hours  after,  the  whole  was  drawn  up  unchanged,  except  a  little  blanch- 
ing, and  a  coating  of  mucous  matter,  as  in  the  last  case ;  though  thia 
mucosity  slightly  reddened  litmus. 

"  Mr.  John  Hunter  conveyed  pieces  of  worms  and  meat  down  the 
throats  of  lizards,  when  they  were  going  into  their  winter  quarters,  and 
keeping  them  afterwards  in  a  cool  place — on  opening  them,  at  different 
periods,  he  always  found  the  substances  he  had  introduced  entiro,  and 
without  any  alteration  ;  sometimes  they  were  in  the  stomach,  at  other 
times  they  had  passed  into  the  intestines,  and  some  of  the  lizards  which 
were  allowed  to  live,  voided  them  towards  the  spring  entire,"  A  torpedo 
was  kept  by  Dr.  Davy  many  days  ;  when  it  died,  a  fish  was  found  in 
its  stomach  much  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  swallowed ;  no  part 
of  it  had  been  dissolved  :  (Researches,  v.  1,  p.  37). 

A  curious  &ct  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Audubon,  and  is  directly  in  pointt 
though  shocking  to  the  true  disciples  of  Isaac  Walton,  namely — that  the 
ornithologist  was  in  the  habit  of  killing  Louisiana   Alligators,  for  the 

rirpose  of  getting  fresh  fish  out  of  their  stomachs.  He  says,  *'  in  those 
have  killed,  and  I  have  killed  a  great  many,  when  opened  to  see  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  or  take  fresh Jisk  out  of  themy  I  have  regularly 
found  round  masses  of  hard  substance  like  petrified  wood.  These  masses 
appeared  to  be  usefol  in  the  process  of  digestion,  like  those  found  in  the 
maws  of  some  species  of  birdsl  I  have  broken  some  of  them  with  a 
hammer,  and  found  them  brittle  and  as  hard  as  stones,  which  they  out- 
wardly resemble.  And  as  neither  our  lakes,  nor  rivers,  in  the  portion 
of  the  country  I  have  found  them  in,  afibrd  even  a  pebble  as  large  as  a 
common  egg,  I  have  not  been  able  to  conceive  how  they  are  procured 
by  animals  if  positively  they  are  stones,  or  by  what  power  wood  can 
become  stone  in  their  stomachs."  May  not  these  masses  be  indurated 
elay  ?  Are  not  Alligators,  to  a  certain  extent,  dirt-eaters  ?  Dr.  Lindsay 
informs  me  that  he  has  had  many  opportunities  of  knowing  that  these 
animals  defecate  large  indurated  masses,  having  all  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  mud  banks  in  which  they  make  burrows  or  dens. 

The  Diet  of  Alligators  appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  fish.  That  they 
should  swallow  tigers,  oxen,  mules  and  horses,  is  altogether  ridiculous 
and  impossible.  How  a  man  of  Mr.  Audubon's  accuracy,  could  directly 
or  indirectly  give  countenance  to  statements  of  this  kind,  appears  quite 
incomprehensible.  According  to  him, .''  the  drovers  of  Louisiana,  when 
driving  horses,  cattle  and  mdes,  go  first  into  the  water  and  drive  off 
the  Alligators,  which  would  otherwise  attack  the  cattle,  of  which  ikey 
mre  very  fond.  They  will  swim  quickly  after  a  horse:"  (BuflTon's  Nat, 
Hist.  Am.  Edit.) 
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Attjr  one  wbo  wlfl  examine  the  unyielding  osseous  boundaries  of  the 
palato-iAaiyngeal,  and  maxillazy  regions  wUl  find,  that  their  diameters 
absolutely  forbid  the  idea  of  this  animal  swallowing  a  horse,  an  ox,  or  a 
tiger,  any  more  than  a  74  gun  ship ;  though  a  small  calf^  a  dog,  or  a  pig, 
is  quite  a  different  matter. 

The  engineer  of  the  Water  Wdrks,  of  New  Orleans,  formerly  resident 
in  the  country,  was  one  day,  during  a  visit  to  a  neighboring  planter, 
called  vo^n  to  witness  the  manner  in  which  an  alligator  catches  its  prey. 
The  planter  had  just  seen  it  catch  one  pig ;  and  for  his  friends  amuse- 
ment, determined  to  let  it  catch  another.  The  pig,  which  was  small, 
continued  to  root  about  the  alligator's  head,  until  it  came  nigh  enough  to 
be  caught.  AAer  many  effi;>rt8,  the  alligator  swallowed  the  pig.  The 
planter  shot  the  alligator  immediately,  and  directed  his  negroes  to  open 
it,  with  lai^e  knives.  The  two  pigs  were  found  quite  dead — ^not  masti* 
oated,  but  marked  by  penetrating  wounds,  fiK>m  the  teeth — an  eel,  quite 
natural  in  appearance,  and  about  a  peck  of  cotton  seed  were  also  found 
in  the  stomach. 

Many  authors  assert,  that  alligators  cannot  stcaUaw  under  water.  In 
offering  some  &cts  to  disprove  this  assumption,  the  sagacity  of  these 
animals  will  be  more  or  less  illustrated.  A  gentleman,  on  two  occasionSf 
trateked  alligators  when  catching  sunfish,  which  were  swimming  in 
shoals,  in  shiUlow  water.  The  alligator  placed  his  long  body  at  a  suit- 
able distance  from  the  shore.  As  soon  as  the  fish  came  between  him 
and  the  land,  he  curved  his  body,  so  that  they  could  not  pass ;  the  tail 
was  moored  on  land ;  the  mouth  was  opened  under  water,  and  brought 
so  close  to  the  shore,  that  the  fish  had  no  method  of  escaping,  but  through 
the  mouth,  where  they  were  entrapped.  Incidit  in  Sc^am^  qui  vuU 
vkare  Charybdinu 

Dr.  Lindsay  has  often  observed,  in  midsummer,  when  the  inundation 
is  subsiding,  and  swamps,  lakes,  lagoons,  and  bayous,  are  becoming  dry 
or  too  shoal,  for  not  only  alligators,  but  the  fish,  that  a  general  migra- 
tion commences.  When  thousands  of  square  miles,  submerged  for 
several  months  of  the  year,  are  about  to  become.desiccated,  these  know- 
ing animals  begin  to  traveL  When  the  water  subsides  rapidly,  there 
are  currents  through  narrow  channels,  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
basins  and  streams,  to  which  the  alligators  repair,  in  great  numbers, 
and  turn  their  heads  up  stream.  The  large  buffiilo,  and  still  larger 
oat-fish,*  with  many  other  fishes  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  in  their  migra- 
tions,t  through  these  straits,  are  thus  devoured ;  often,  very  few  escape. 

*  Family  sUuridck ;  genus  pimdodus.  Some  of  these  silnrians,  attain  a  co- 
lossal size,  in  Louisiana. 

t  ''The  action  of  beasts,"  says  a  French  writer,  (M.  Bayle,)  ^are  among 
the  profoundest  mysteries  upon  which  human  reason  can  dwell ;  and,  that  so 
few  peo|)^  should  perceive  this,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  surprize.'*  Yet,  like  the 
ffreat  Primate,  they  sometimes  commit  mistakes ;  even  in  late  years,  alligators 
have  come  into  New  Orleans— an  error  loci — ^fatal  to  the  wanderer,  as  he  never 
returns  again  to  his  reedy,  splashy  den.  Poets  and  philosophers  tell  us,  that 
man  is  governed  by  reeuoTij  but  when  they  speak  of  brutes,  they  ascribe  all  their 
actions  to  instinet,  I  will  not  eUap  to  ezamme  what  is  'gained  by  using  that 
cenvenient  woid ;  bni  will  simply  say,  that  inspiration  or  Vivine  i0aium  would 
seem  much  better  to  accord  with  thrar  desoriptions  and  explanatjons  as  usually 
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All  these  enormous  fish  are  swallowed  under  tm^— ^e  power  of  doing 
which,  Cuvier  expressly  denies  them.  He  says,  **  that  they  first  drown 
their  prey ;  then  they  carry  it  to  some  submerged  crevice,  to  petrify  be* 
fore  they  eat  it."  Hence,  the  Cuvierian^  hold,  that  alligators  live  on 
rotten  flesh.  The  truth  is,  these  animals  live  mostly  on  fresh  fish — a 
fact  asserted  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  with  respect  (o  the  Nilotic  croco- 
dile.—(F.  2d  p.  124,  London,  1843.) 

The  learned  and  the  unlearned,  seemed  never  tired  of  teUing  about 
crocodilian  y^roctty — Cuvier,  among  the  rest.  Professor  Edwards,  io 
his  new  woric  on  Zoology,  says  ''this  animal  is  very  ferocious  and 
dangerous,  even  to  man.''  So  says  the  new  London  EncyclopsBdim, 
which  gives  a  very  dramatic  story  about  an  alligator,  that  invaded  a 
South  American  city,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  governor,  carried  ofi^  in 
his  capacious  jaws,  a  living  man  !  Mrs.  Trollope's  story,  which  follows, 
has  become  classical,  and  is  quoted  as  authority.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Louisiana,  the  hero  is  a  squatter.  The  poet  is  a  lady  :  ''towards  day. 
break,  the  husband  and  fiither  was  awakened  by  a  faint  cry,  and  lodiing 
up,  beheld  relics  of  three  of  his  children  scattered  over  the  floor,  and  an 
enormous  crocodile,  with  several  young  ones  around  her,  occupied  In 
devouring  the  remnants  of  their  horrid  meah  He  looked  around  for  a 
weapon,  but  finding  none,  and  aware  that  he  coald  do  nothing,  he  raised 
himself  gently  on  his  bed,  and  contrived  to  crawl  from  thence  through  a 
window,  hopinff  that  his  wife,  whom  he  lefk  sleeping,  might  with  the 
remaining  children,  rest  undiscovered  till  his  return.  He  flaw  to  the 
nearest  neighbor,  and  besought  his  aid ;  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  tw» 
men  return^  with  him,  all  three  armed ;  but,  alas  !  they  were  too  late  f 
the  wife  and  her  two  babes  lay  mangled  on  their  bloody  bed."  (Sti 
killed.)  Captain  Alexander,  a  voluminous  writer  of  travels,  who  visitad 
Louisiana,  in  1831,  says,  the  people  "are  obliged  to  keep  a  sharp  look 
out  lest  their  children  shoiidd  be  snapped  up  by  alligators."  In  Lac^ 
pdde's  Natural  History,  jnst  from  the  French  press,  an  engraving  la 
given,  representing  an  alligator  as  swallowing  a  negro  \  This  work» 
quotes  M.  de  la  Coudrenidre's  account  of  the  Louisiana  crocodile,  (Jo«nt«i 
de  Physique,  1782)  ,  in  which  he  sets  forth,  that  this  soiimsS  feeds  am  mM, 
particulariy  negroes — "  partieuli^remeni  les  n^^re»"— and  that  it  roars  as 
loud  as  a  bull  f  Other  writers  say,  that  this  animal  prefers  negroes  to  all 
other  kinds  of  diet.  If  this  be  true,  the  fondness  is  mutual.  A  gentleman 
of  New  Orleans,  once  a  planter,  assures  me,  that  his  slaves  were  in  the 
habit  of  eating  alligators,  which,  invariably  made  them  sick.  All  hia 
authority  was  insufilicient  to  prevent  this  practice.  The  sickness  was  so 
firequent  and  so  peculiar,  that  he  could  readily  recognize  it  without  difii- 
culty.  He  gave  emetics  for  its  cure.  The  suspected  substance  was 
always  brought  up ;  though  the  negroes  always  denied  having  eaten  the 

given— none  of  which  is,  perhaps  better,  poetically  or  pbiloeophically  speaking, 

3ian  that  of  Pope,  on  the  migration  of  birds : 

**  who  bade  the  stork,  Columbns-ltke  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before  7 
Who  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day, 
Who  forms  the  phalaiuc,  and  who  points  the  way  7 
For  practical  purposes,  the  syUogisms  of  Aristotle  are  often  not  so  satMe* 

lory  as  instinct,  nor  so  logical,  nor  so  certtin. 
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This  fi»diie88  extends  to  dogs,  which  are  often  fed  with  the  tatt 
of  this  animal,  which  is  the  choicest  part.  A  physician,  who  once  tasted 
this  animal's  flesh,  informed  me  that  its  flavour,  in  some  degree,  resembled 
that  of  flsh,  though  unpalatable. 

Goldsmith  says,  that  the  crocodile  ^^  unpeoples  countries,  making 
navigable  rivers  desert  and  dangerous.*^  Let  that  suflice  for  the  moderna. 
Rollin  and  others  speed  much  learning  to  sEow,  that  the  Egyptians  wor- 
shipped this  animal,  because  it  defended  their  nation  from  ail  their  ene* 
mies,  particularly  the  Arabs.  Let  this  suffice  for  the  ancients.*  Truth 
requires  me  to  say,  that  there  are  several  examples  on  record*  showing 
that  alligators  have  bitten  persons,  while  the  latter  were  wading  or 
ewimming  in  the  water.  Mungo  Park,  in  his  second  expedition  to  explore 
the  Niger,  says,  '^  that  his  guide,  in  crossing  a  river,  was  seized  by  the 
thigh  by  an  alligator,  and  dbragged  under  the  water.  The  man  put  his 
fingers  intathe  eyes  of  the  animal,  which  caused  him  to  let  go  his  hold ; 
but  soon  aflerwanis  he  seized  him  by  the  other  thigh,  and  the  guide  took 
the  same  method  to  save  himself  and  succeeded,  having  sufiered  two 
bad  wounds."  (v.  2,  p.  180.)  In  1885,  the  Jacksonville  Couriert 
(newspaper)  in  Florida,  details  the  case  of  a  young  man  named  Norton, 
who  was  bitten  by  an  alligator  in  the  hand  and  arm,  one  of  the  bones 
of  which  was  broken.  The  man  gouged^  the  animal,  causing  it  to  let 
go  its  hold.    It  was  killed,  and  measured  ten  feet  in  length. 

Admitting  these  statements  as  altogether  true,  it  may  be  truly  said» 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  animal,  wild  or  domestic,  which  has  committed 
so  few  injuries  upon  roan---*a  position  woilh  illustrating,  as  even  twenty, 
two  centuries  cannot  make  a  &lsehood,  true.  Besides,  it  is  right  to  give 
the  alligator,  as  well  as  the  devil,  his  due. 

As  illustrative  of  the  pacific  and  friendly  character  of  the  alligator,  I 
make  the  following  quotation  from  the  Missionaries'  letters,  reviewed  in 
the  London  Quarterly,  volume  the  eleventh.  At  the  Nicobar  islands,  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  these  animals  are  numerous.  *^Mr.  Hsensel  wae 
walking  along  the  coast  of  Queba,  looking  on  a  number  of  children  whp 
were  sporting  in  the  water,  when  he  saw  a  laige  crocodile  proceeding 
tovrards  them,  from  a  creek.  He  screamed,  and  made  signs  to  some 
Chinamen,  to  go  to  their  assistance*    The  Chinamen  laughed  at'  his 

*  It  seems,  that  both  ancient  and  modern  histoTlans  have  had  a  carte  blanche^ 
to  say  what  they  pleased  about  crocodiles  and  the  Egyptians.  Rollin  and  others 
say,  that  the  latter  worshipped  the  ichneumon,  because  it  killed  the  crocodile: 
*Mt  leaped  into  his  mouth,  ran  down  into  his  entrails,  out  out  a  passage,  and 
returned  victorious  over  so  terrible  an  enemy !"  and  yet,  the  same  authon  pre- 
tend, that  the  crocodile  was  worshipped  because  it  defended  the  Egyptian  nsr 
tion.  If  the  ancients  had  some  faults,  they  were  not  wholly  destitute  of  com- 
mon sense.  Why  should  they  worship  the  ichneumon,  because  it  killed  the 
defender  of  their  country? 

t  "  Gouge. — A  joiner's  tool.  The  word  is  used  by  the  North  Americans, 
who  in  their  savage  quarrels,  not  unfrequently  gouge  out  eyes."— Aicftonboit's 
Dictionary,  Now  this  definitkm  is,  no  doubt,  intended  to  have  a  damagingeflfeet 
on  Amerieans;  it  is,  besides,  an  Americanism;  snd  a  writer  in  the  Sitknd 
latoUigenoer  says,  that  American  writers,  dread  nothing  so  much  as  an  Amsii> 
canism.  This  woid  is  not  onlv  necessary,  but  excellent,  though  the  practice 
it  designates,  is  bad,  except  in  me  case  of  crocodilian  fights. 
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FeaTB,  and  preseiitl  j  he  saw  the  crocodile  playing  among  tbe  chiUTCfB, 
while  they  diverted  theniielves  bj  pretending  to  drive  him  away." 

Sir  G«  Wilkinson,  in  his  late  woik  on  Egypt,  says,  **  the  Nilotic  cro* 
codile  is,  in  fiict,  a  timid  animal,  flying  on  the  approach  of  man ;  and 
generally  speaking,  only  venturtng  to  attack  its  prey  on  a  sudden." — 
(V.  2,  p.  124.) 

Audubon,  while  traTersing  Louisiana,  in  pursuit  of  birds,  became 
much  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  alligator.  He  says,  that  these 
animals  were  so  numente  on  Red  River,  before  the  introduction  of 
steamboats,  that  hundreds  might  be  seen  at  once— the  smaller  riding  on 
the  backs  of  the  larger,  groanins  and  bellowine  like  thousands  of  mad 
bulls,  about  to  meet  in  fight ;  afi  so  eardees  of  man,  unless  shot  ai  or 
foeUvody  disturbedj  that  they  remained  motionless,  suffering  boats  or 
canoes  to  pass  within  a  fiiw  yards  of  diem,  without  noticing  them  in 
the  least.  Thousands  of  the  largest  were  killed,  while  the  mania  of 
having  shoes,  boots,  or  saddle  seats  made  of  their  hides  lasted.  Many 
of  the  squatters  and  strolling  Indians  followed,  for  a  time,  no  other 
business.  The  discovery  that  their  skins  are  not  sufficiently  firm  and 
close  grained,  to  prevent  water  or  dampness  long,  put  a  stop  to  their 
general  destruction* 

When  alligators,  (continues  this  gentleman,)  are  distant  from  water, 
and  perceive  an  enemy,  they  drop  and  lie  flat,  with  the  nose  on  the 
ground,  watching  the  intruder's  movements.  Should  a  man  dien  an. 
|m>ach  them,  they  do  not  attempt  to  make  away  or  attack,  but  mereW 
raise  their  body  for  an  instant,  swelling  themselves,  and  issuing  a  dull 
blowing,  like  a  blacksmith's  bellows.  Not  ike  least  danger  need  be 
apprehended,  Tou  kill  diem  with  ease,  or  leave  them.  The  chief 
means  of  his  attack  or  defence  is  his  large  tail.  Woe  to  him  who  goes 
within  its  reach.  Mr.  Audubon  often  wiuled  through  lakes  and  lagoona, 
with  no  defence  but  a  stick,  to  drive  the  alligators  out  of  his  way.  I( 
says  he,  you  go  towards  the  head  of  an  alligator,  there  Is  no  danger; 
mad  you  may  safely  strike  it  with  a  ckib  four  feet  long,  until  you  drive  it 
away,  merely  watching  die  tail,  which,  at  each  Mow,  throws  to  the  right 
and  left  mdst  fiiriously.  In  company  with  a  firiend,  he  killed  an  alKgato^ 
of  eitra<»dinary  siie,  which  appeared  to  be  centuries  old,  many  <»  the 
teeth  of  which  measured  three  inches,  and  which  served  for  powder 
chargers.    The  body  was  seventeen  feet  long. 

I  have  been  credibly  informed,  by  actual  observers,  thaL  on  meeting 
an  alligator  in  narrow  oaths,  among  canebrakes,  briars,  and  other 
Ihkkets,  there  is  no  method  by  whidi  the  animal  can  be  induced  to 
retreat  or  turn  aside.  The  traveller  must  either  kill  him  or  turn  badi 
himself. 

Dr.  Lindsay,  of  this  city,  related  to  me  the  following  occurrence :  A 
vast  number  of  alligators  being  congregated  in  a  confined  situation,  in 
the  water,  a  man  in  a  canoe  attempted,  for  his  own  amusement,  to  hem 
tbem  in,  so  as  to  force  them  to  go  on  land,  which  they  were  determined 
«ot  todo.  In  the  meUe  which  ensued,  a  large  alligator  got  so  elevatod 
feom  the  water,  by  placing  his  arms  on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  that  ha 
IbH  into  the  same,  at  mil  length,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  boatman,  who 
being  at  the  stem  of  the  canoe,  and  finding  the  animal's  head  towards 
htm,  and  fearing  to  jump  out  in  the  water,  among  the  many  alligators 
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all  around,  concluded  to  paddle  his  vmj  to  the  shore.  But  as  soon  as 
he  dipped  his  paddle  in  the  water,  he  found  that  the  animal  began  to 
move  towards  him.  The  canoe  was  narrow  ;  there  was  no  room  for 
the  animal  to  pass  him.  The  parties  were  mutually  embarrassed.  The 
man  hoped  that  his  reluctant  passenger  would  not  attempt  to  kill  him, 
unless  he  should  obstruct  the  waj.  A  happy  thought  struck  him.  He 
mounted  with  one  foot  on  each  side  of  the  canoe  ;  whereupon  the  alli- 
gator crawled  between  his  legs,  until  from  the  stem  of  the  boat,  he 
pluneed  into  the  water,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  man.  Had  the  man  dis- 
puted the  riffht  of  way,  a  crocodilian  battle  would  have  resulted. 

The  bre^ty  at  which  I  have  constantly  aimed  in  this  monograph, 
excludes  many  facts  which  I  have  either  observed,  or  have  derived  from 
persons  of  good  character,  of  accurate  information,  who  have  no  theories 
but  truth  in  view,  in  making  statements  concerning  this  animal  and  its 
habits.  It  certainly  has  great  sagacity  in  distinguishing  a  friend  from  a 
foe.  In  many  of  my  experiments,  it  showed  not  the  least  excitement  or 
anger ;  while  a  negro,  who  had  spit  tobacco  saliva  in  its  eyes,  could  not 
approach  without  raising  a  storm  of  indignation,  manifested  by  the 
animal  rising  on  its  legs,  puffing  and  blowing  like  a  bellows. 

The  absiml  story,  that  alligators  eat  their  own  young,  cannot  be 
believed  for  a  moment.  A  gentleman  informed  me,  that  one  of  his 
negroes  having  caught  a  young  alligator,  which  whined  like  a  young 
puppy,  the  parent  came  towards  the  negro  with  a  rapidity  he  had  never 
witnessed  on  other  occasions— -a  kind  of  jumping  motion,  which  caused 
the  boy  to  run,  after  dropping  his  captive.  I  have  been  assured,  when 
danger  is  imminent,  that  very  young  alligators  run  into  the  parent's 
mouth  for  safety.  I  hare  this  statement  from  a  highly  respectable 
phjrsician. 

The  following  experiments,  illustrative  of  the  temperature  of  the 
alligator,  made  with  an  accurate  thermometer,  which  was  tested  by 
fieesing,  boiling,  etc.;  and  may  be  relied  on.  I  have  omitted  to  enu- 
merate the  duration  and  repetition  of  the  experiments,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity.  The  thermometer  was  seldom  changed  short  of  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  and  never  until  it  appeared  stationary.  These  exf^riments, 
which  mi|^t  have  been  greatly  augmented,  are,  if  I  may  judge,  quite 
sufficient  to  show,  that  Cuvier  and  his  disciples  greatly  err,  when  they 
assert,  that  this  animal  approaches  the  hot  blooded  quadrupeds  in  tem- 
perature. It  approximates  not  the  hot  blooded  animals,  but  the  mer- 
curial column  of  the  thermometer! 

March  81st,  noon — air  62*;  one  alligator  in  the  groins,  etc.,  57*-^ 
another  57^*;  the  water  in  which  they  reposed,  about  two  inches  deep, 
gave  57*.  At  6,  p.  m.,  air  62*;  the  flanks,  ax  ills,  under  the  tongue, 
pharynx,  and  gullet,  each  61*;  both  the  water  in  which  their  abdomens 
rested,  and  other  water  near  at  hand,  gave  exactly  the  same  tempera- 
ture.    The  day  "wkb  cloudy. 

April  1st,  sunrise — cloudy,  humid,  air  60*;  alligator's  flanks,  etc., 
59i*;  gidlet  nearly  60*;  a  little  water  in  which  they  lay,  591*;  other 
water,  near,  60*.  Noon,  air  63*;  alligators,  and  the  water  in  whioh 
they  lay,  61*;  other  water  62*.  At  5,  p.  m.,  air  67*;  alligator's  65*; 
water  two  inches  deep  64*;  other  water  65*. 

April  2d,  «unrise-^r  50}*;  alligator's  flanks  and  gullets,  posterior 
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fiiucGS,  each  68^;  the  prater  in  which  they  lay,  and  which  was  now 
remored,  gave  58^^;  other  water  50*. 

April  3^  7,  A.  M.:~the  animals  and  their  cages  are  quite  dry ;  air 
64*;  groins,  gullet,  etc.,  each  63*.  Noon,  air  68*;  alligators  65* 
Sunset,  air  64*;  alligators  nearly  65,  and  dry. 

April  4th,  1,  p.m. — air  63*;  flanks  60^;  gullet  61*.  Sundown,  air, 
flanks  and  gulled  each  64*;  animals  dry. 

The  following  experiments  are  deemed  relevant  to  this  subject : — 
While  engaged  in  making  a  most  extensive  series  of  thermometrical 
observations,  illustnUive  of  the  diurnal  and  annual  temperature  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  1  have  had  a  few  opportunities  of  experimenting  on 
its  fishes,  immediately  after  they  were  taken  out  of  the  water^^iui 
example  of  which  is  here  subjoined.  1845,  July  29,  air  at  5},  at  6, 
and  at  6^,  a.  m.,  76*;  River  85^*;  a  fish  (perca*)  weighing  about  three 
pounds,  was  (after  crushing  its  brain)  placed  on  a  pkink,  in  a  shade,  with 
a  thermometer  thrust  into  the  gullet.  In  two  minutes,  the  temperature 
was  81*,  in  3  m.  81*,  in  5  m.  80|*,  (dead)  5  m.  80*,  (body  flexible) 
10  m.  80*,  10  m.  79}*,  20  m-  79J*,  (now  one  hour — ^body  somewhat 
rigid)  10  m.  79^*  (universal  rigidity)  10  m.  79^*.  During  these  ex- 
periments,  the  air  of  the  spot  had  raised  to  83* ;  and  had  now,  in  one 
and  a  half  hours,  begun  to  communicate  its  caloric  to  the  fish. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  crocodile  of  modem  times  dtfiers 
from  that  of  the  ancient  workl.  Fortunately  there  is  a  history  extant, 
written  with  a  pen  altogether  in^lible ;  it  reaches  to  the  earliest  era  of 
our  planet — ^Thb  fossilifebous  volumb  of  natubb.  The  author  of 
the  Recherches  sur  les  Ossemens  Fassiles^  formed  a  new  era.  He  had 
surveyed  the  &ce  of  the  old,  scarred  earth,  and  numbered  its  animals. 
He  penetrated  below  its  surface — he  disinterred  the  fossilizbd  past. 
Thus  Cuvier,  like  Columbus,  discovered  a  new  world!  What  the 
inimitable  Bulwer  says  of  the  mysterious /iftuns,  may,  with  little  modili- 
cation,  apply  to  the  past — anterior  to  Cuvier's  great  revelation  concern- 
ing the  fossil  remains  of  eras  so  remote,  as  to  bewilder  the  imagination  : 
^  upon  that  unknown  and  voiceless  gulf  of  inquiry,  brooded  an  eternal 
and  impenetrable  gloom — no  wind  breathed  over  it — no  wave  agitated 
its  stillness ;-— over  the  dead  and  solid  calm  there  was  no  change  pro- 
pitious to  adventure— there  went  forth  no  vessel  of  research,  which  was 
not  driven,  baffled,  and  broken  again  upon  the  shore." 

Thanks  to  Cuvier !  Zoologists  can  now  say  with  Dr.  Buckland,  in  his 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  ^  that  the  fossil  remains  of  the  crocodilian  fitmilv 
do  not  deviate  sofliciently  from  living  genera,  to  require  any  description. 
— (V.  L,  p.  191.) 

MiCBOSCOPIC   ADDBNDrX. 

The  epidermis,  cuticle,  or  scarf  skin  of  the  alligator,  consists  of  a 
laminated  horay  substance,  which,  nevertheless,  transmits  the  sense  of 
touch  with  rapidity.  A  live  coal  placed  on  the  skin,  directly  over  the 
spine,  caused  an  instantaneous  manifestation  of  pain,  which  seemed  to 
be  acute. 

*  JPamily  Percid<t,gemu  Pomotis.    Mr,  De  Kay,  New  Ywk  Fauna,  4to.- 
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Tho  epidormoid  laminie  appears  to  be  arranged  like  the  slates  or 
shingles  on  a  house,  one  over-lapping  another,  as  may  be  demonstrated 
bj  raising  their  edges  by  the  point  of  a  lancet,  and  pulling  them  from 
their  connections,  as  in  micacious  plates*  Each  lamina,  though  inappre. 
ciahly  thin,  is  without  doubt,  an  aggregation  of  other  similar  laminae. 

The  superficial  sur&ce  of  one  of  these  plates,  is  various  and  uncer- 
tain, being  sometimes  nearly  as  broad  as  the  human  naiL  A  lamina 
does  not  lie  exactly  horizontal,  but  dips  or  inclines  slightly;  its  outer 
terminal  margin,  being  blaek,  and  possessing  an  absorptive  power  over 
the  spectrum,  little  inferior  to  charcoal  itselfl 

This  laminated  stratum,  is  opaque  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  along 
its  margins,  at  which,  will  often  be  found,  interspaces  possessing  more  or 
less  of  that  essential  element  of  miscroscopic  research,  transparency* 
The  plate  constantly  becomes  more  pellucid  towards  its  inner  termina- 
tion* 

The  specimen  here  examined,  was  taken  from  a  skin  which  had  been 
dried  for  many  years,  portions  of  which,  were  used  in  that  state,  as  well 
as  after  maceration  from  one  day  to  six  weeks.  Maceration  and  tritu* 
ration  of  the  cuticle,  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  water,  give  a  mixture, 
which,  to  the  naked  eye  resembles  black  vomit. 

The  microscopic  analysis  of  this  substance  when  conducted  in  tha 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  presents,  like  ail  other  substances,  which  I  have 
examined,  (and  they  are  not  few,)  certain  ultimate  phenomena,  which 
will  be  described  presently.  And,  although,  the  alligator's  scarf  skin 
is  not  a  good  type,  or  point  of  departure  for  the  illustration  of  the  gen- 
eral doctrine — >tho  germ  of  which,  only,  I  wish  here  to  delineate,  still 
it  is  sufficiently  adapted  to  my  purpose.  Great  as  is  my  distrust,  in  my 
abilities  in  this  branch  of  science,  I  cannot  persuade  myself^  that  my 
observations  are  mere  optical  illusions,  or  the  figments  of  fancy— orrone* 
ous  they  may  be.  But  as  my  method  is,  as  I  suppose,  peculiar — the 
solar  microscope,  so  called,  having  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  as  it  has 
been  practised  at  intervals  for  nearly  two  years,  it  cannot  be  considered 
altogether  premature  or  hasty.  Besides,  I  am  &r  from  thinking  that  my 
observations  conflict  with  the  general  laws  of  light  and  of  optical  in- 
struments. 

An  epidermic  plate  of  the  alligator,  presents  the  three  elements,  whichf 
so  fiir  as  I  have  observed,  constitute  tho  structure  of  animals  and  plants, 
both  liquid  and  solid,  upon  examination,  by  what,  I  shall  call  aoiar  ana" 
lysis.  It  would  be,  I  repeat,  utterly  impossible*  in  this  place  to  give 
even  an  outline  of  the  experimental  proo^  which  I  have  accmnulated  in 
less  than  two  years,  and  which  has  induced  me  to  draw  this  conclusion. 
I  cannot  inter  upon  the  objections  which  professed  opticians,  and  mi- 
eroscopists  may  ui^ge  against  a  method,  (I  shall  call  it  the  solar  method,) 
which  is  universally  interdicted,  involving  as  they  do,  the  profoundest 
speculations  concerning  the  refrangibility,  the  irisation,*  the  reflexion, 
the  absorption,  the  entrance,  the  transit,  the  emergence,  the  color,  the 
ooncentration — ^in  a  word,  the  general  doctrines  of  light  or  the  solar 

*  Jrisalion. — ^Webster  has  not  admitted  this  necessary  word,  though  he  has 
vrisated  and  irised.  The  dictionary  of  the  French  Academy,  has  the  adjective 
trisl,  (that  whidi  presents  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,)  bat  not  irisation  ! 
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spectrumt  all  of  which  maj  be  sources  of  error  with  earless  observers, 
and  which,  if  they  applj  to  mj  method,  apply  with,  perhaps,  more  force 
(as  I  could  show)  to  that  usually  pursued  by  indirect  light,  especially  that 
of  the  lamp,  so  much  recommended,  though  it  is  wholly  useless,  for  the^ 
purposes  of  minute  and  exact  observation.  The  method  I  have  pursued, 
whether  good  or  bad,  is  not  followed.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
opinions  of  two  of  the  most  eminent,  recent  writers  on  this  subject :  Sir 
David  Brewster  says,  (Ed.  Ency.)  **  Microscopic  objects  are  commonly 
seen  better  in  candle  light  than  in  day  lights  a  fad  which  ie  particularly 
apparent  when  very  high  magnifying  powers  are  employed ;  and  we  have 
often  found  that  very  minute  objects,  which  could  scarcely  be  seen  at  all 
in  day  light,  appeared  with  tolerable  distinctness  by  candle  light.  So 
fiir  as  we  know,  the  cause  of  this  has  not  been  investigated.  Now, 
this  is  very  plain  to  myself.  In  a  good  light,  that  is,  in  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  a  focal  point  never  can  arise  from  an  entire  vessel  or  organ 
of  any  animal,  even  including  those  called  the  infusoria,  but  only  from 
some  portion  or  molecule  of  such  vessel  or  organ.  Hence,  all  struc- 
tores  as  nerves,  muscles,  heart,  dsc.,  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  annihilated, 
or  become,  as  it  were,  structureless.  This  gentleman  gives  a  list  oi  what 
he  calls  microscopic  objectSf  which  he  recommends,  without  indicating 
any  preparation,  as  most  suitable  for  examination,  among  which  are  the 
spider,  bug,  mole-cricket,  glow-worm,  leech,  corals,  sponges  I  Now, 
the  true  focal  point  for  one  hair  of  the  glow-worm,  wUl  be  extremely 
limited  for  that  part,  but  cannot  answer  for  another  hair,  much  less  for 
the  animal's  entire  body,  which,  were  it  sufficiently  pellucid,  would  pre* 
sent  an  indefinite,  nay,  almost  infinite  number  of  focal  points.  Dr.  L. 
Mandl,  lays  it  down  as  a  microscopic  axiom,  to  avoid  the  direct  light  of 
the  «tm,  chiefiy  because  it  produces  irisation  !  (Mandl  bt  Euxenbbko, 
TraiU  du  Microscope),  Dr.  M.  admits  that  a  lamp  has  the  same  eftect. 
I  am  unable  to  see  any  thing  in  bis  statements  which  justifies  him  in  his 
love  for  a  dim,  and  his  dread  of  a  bright  light. 

When  the  observations  are  properly  conducted,  the  calorific  rays, 
combined  with  the  solar  spectrum,  including  desiccation  and  certain 
molecular  movements  incidental  to  the  same,  so  &r  from  vitiating,  really 
aid  the  experimental  operations.  The  proper  management  of  Uie  light 
is  the  fiindamental  point.  It  is  not  in  the  spectrum^  but  upon  its  maigins 
or  boundaries  where  the  eye  must  be  fixed,  in  order  to  avoid  thedaziling 
and  other  bad  efifects  of  a  concentrated  light 

Omitting  all  matters  which  are  not  essential  to  the  intimate  structure 
of  animal  and  vegetable  microscopic  objects,  as  color  and  the  like,  three 
distinct  things  are  seen  in  the  direct  solar  light,  aud  which  I  must  explain, 
as  they  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  terms  used  by  others : 

First,  Infiisoria :  these  animals  have  no  resemblance  to  any  of  those 
called  or  described  by  the  same  name,  or  represented  pictorially  by 
Mandl,  Ehrenberg,  and  others,  and  which  have  been  arranged  by  Miiller 
into  2  classes,  17  genera,  and  878  species.  I  may  call  them  eolar 
tnfueorioy  because  seen  in  sun  only.  They  are  filiform,  cylindrical, 
lead  colored :  all  are  exactly  alike.  They  endure  boiling  and  all  degrees 
of  heat  short  of  incineration,  and  remain  desiccated  for  indefinite  periods, 
and  may  be  triturated  without  destroying  their  vitality,  that  is,  their 
power  of  motion.    They  always  move  in  both  dead  and  living  Wtter* 
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whenever  the  intermedium,  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  is  sufficiently 
thin  or  dissolved.  Thus,  in  the  cuticle  of  the  Alligator,  dried  for 
many  years,  the  infusoria  were  found  abundant  in  all  parts  which 
were  sufficiently  transparent  for  examination,  and,  of  course,  rigid, 
but  on  triturating  this  lamina  with  a  drop  of  water  on  a  glass,  the 
infusoria  were  set  free  and  liecame  active :  so  of  many  other  sub- 
stances. The  bodies  of  the  infusoria  of  authors,  afford  some  excellent 
'examples  of  this,  owing  to  the  great  transparency  of  the  former.  If  a 
portion  of  the  body  or  limbs  be  selected,  and  be  sufficiently  thin,  the 
solar  infusoria  will  be  distinct,  and  if  the  cohesion  be  sufficiently  dimi- 
nished, active,  even  while  the  animal  which  they  help  to  constitute  is  yet 
alive.  But  if  the  animal  be  disintegrated,  then  the  solar  infusoria  all 
become  active.  The  infusoria  of  authors,  are  generally  quit6  moist 
enough  to  allow  this  action,  as  soon  as  they  are  triturated  or  broken  up^ 
Could  shells,  and  the  like,  in  which  they  abound,  be  broken  up,  pulver- 
ised, and  dissolved  completely,  these  animals  would,  no  doubt,  become 
active  immediately,  as  I  have  always  found  them  to  be  when  so  treated. 

A  drop  of  blood,  black  vomit,  milk,  or  the  juice  of  berries,  will  afford 
a  most  satisfactory  view  if  it  be  spread  out  sufficiently  <Ain-— -a  drop  may 
be  regarded  as  a  '* great  globe,"  flattened,  it  may  be,  in  which  these 
infusoria  swim,  one  greatly  above  another,  each  having  a  different  fbcal 
point  corresponding  to  its  position. 

The  solar  infusoria  move  without  ceasing,  so  long  as  the  intermedium 
will  permit.  As  the  cohesion  of  the  latter  augments,  the  motions  of  the 
former  diminish.  Their  motions  are  serpentine,  presenting  only  a  few 
curves.  They  do  not  possess  the  power  to  stem  a  strong  current.  Thev 
are  types  of  perpetual  motion,  and  of  immortality — ^always  moving,  all 
being  alike,  and  all  apparently  incapable  of  dying.  Desiccation  appears 
to  be  their  hybe mating  condition. 

The  second  general  microscopic  element,  which  the  direct,  concen* 
trated  solar  spectrum  discloses,  is  a  spheroidal  body,  remarkable  for  its 
luminosity.  These  spheroids  are  numerous,  and  have  nearly  the  same 
appearance  in  all  substances.  They  possess  no  power  of  locomotion,  or 
other  indications  of  life,  unless,  perhaps,  in  a  few  cases.  I  have  seen, 
several  times,  numerous  spheroids  of  a  similar  size,  which  travelled  in 
various  directions,  in  a  voluntary  manner,  like  ants,  with,  sometimes,  a 
rotatory  motion. 

The  third  element,  in  this  solar  analysis,  is  the  most  abundant  of  all, 
and  maybe  called  the  intermedium^  and  is  bbth  solid  and  liquid  in  differ* 
ent  substances,  both  in  the  natural  and  artificial  states,  appearing  to  be 
as  stmetureless  as  water.  It  serves  as  a  menstruum,  bed  or  cement  to 
the  other  two  elements.  It  is  rarely,  perhaps  never,  as  transparent  at 
water.  If  it  be  liquid,  desiccation  will  very  generally  cause  fissures,  like 
those  of  the  Mississippi  alluvion,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  water, 
during  the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind.  It  seems  to  be  homogenous,  and 
has,  with  respect  to  light,  various  degrees  of  absorptive  and  transmissive 
power. 

Whenever  the  cohesion  of  the  intermedium  is  sufficiently  overcome 
by  the  solvent  action  of  water,  or  by  th^  disentegration  of  the  tissues, 
m  which  the  infusoria  form  a  component  part,  the  latter  invariably  pass 
from  a  state  of  rest  or  sleep  to  that  of  perpetual  actiyity.    When  the 
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intermedium  passes  from  a  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  by  slow  or  rapid  de- 
siccationi  or  when  a  live  coal  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  plate  of 
glass,  so  as  to  heat  the  substance  nearly  to  ignition,  no  effect  is  produced 
on  the  infusoria,  or  spheroids,  unless  the  intermedium  be  coagulated,  or 
otherwise  altered,  so  as  not  to  be  again  susceptible  to  solution. 

The  solar  infusoria  are  very  distinct  to  all  eyes — young,  old,  and 
middle  aged.  I  have  known  children  to  express  uncommon  admiration 
on  seeing  them  in  minute  portions  of  fresh  blood,  milk,  the  juice  of  a 
blackberry,  black  vomit,  ^.  It  would  really  be  strange,  that  all  these 
persons,  amounting  to  a  considerable  number,  should  be  deceived. 

The  microscope  used,  though  an  exceedingly  good  one,  possesses  but 
a  moderate  magnifying  power — a  fact  of  great  importance,  with  respect 
to  distinctness  of  vision,  in  this  method  of  examination.  In  a  microscope 
of  great  magnifying  power,  all  the  objects  here  described,  have  been 
identified,  but,  less  clearly,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  motion  of  the 
infiisoria,  which  was  seldom  seen  satisfactorily. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  father  of  Microscopy,  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  discoverers  in  this  department  of  science,  Lbuwenhoeck, 
(who  was  bom  in  1632),  never  used  microscopes  of  high  power.  "  In 
all  his  microscopes,''  says  Brewster  (Encyc.)  "  the  lenses  had  not  a  very 
high  magnifying  paicer ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  his 
discoveries  were  made  more  from  the  distinctness  arising  from  the  ac- 
curate figure  and  good  polish  of  his  lenseel^  than  from  the  greatness  of 
their  power*  Of  the  26  microscopes  which  he  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society,  only  one  had  a  focal  length  so  small  as  one-tM^entieth  of  an  i^ch, 
and  all  the  rest  were  below  half  an  inch  in  focal  length." 


VIII. — Case  of  Rupture  of  ike  Hearty  and  Compound  Fracture  of  the 
Thigh,  in  which  the  Patient  survived  twenty -eight  hmirs  and  a  haJf 
Reported  by  E.  D.  Fexner,  M.  D. 

Wounds  of  the  heart,  almost  inevitably  fatal,  are  still  very  curious 
and  interesting  from  the  fact,  that  death  does  not  always  immediately 
take  place  ;  but  life  may  be  maintained  for  hours,  nay  even  several  days, 
af^cr  a  sevei'o  injury  of  (his  vital  organs  Several  such  instances  are  re- 
corded in  the  writings  of  the  Profession. 

In  the  case  I  ofler,  death  did  not  take  place  until  about  28^  hours  afler 
the  accident.  Perhaps  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  auricle  was  rup- 
tured at  the  moment  of  falling ;  it  might  possibly  have  given  way  sub- 
sequently. Of  course  this  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture.  I  can 
only  give  the  symptoms,  and  the  appearances  afler  death. 

John  Lugo,  a  robust  Italian  sailor,  aged  about  30  years,  was  brought 
to  the  Charity  Hospital  at  2  o'clock,  a.  k.,  Aug.  28th,  1843.  He  had 
fallen  from  a  window  in  the  fourth  story  of  a  house,  down  upon  the 
pavement  below.  This  occurred  about  two  hours  previous  to  his  enter- 
ing the  Hospital. 

The  house-surgeon  found  him  very  much  prostrated — pulse  Teiy  small 
and  weak — he  was  bathed  in  cold  sweat,  but  wa*  perfectly  clear  in  his 
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intellect,  and  gave  a  correct  acoount  of  the  accident.  The  right  thigh 
was  broken  just  above  the  condyles,  and  the  upper  part  of  we  bone, 
exposed  about  three  inches,  rested  over  the  Patella. 

The  leg  being  flexed  upon  the  thigh,  extension  was  made ;  the  exposed 
end  of  the  bone  was  drawn  within  the  lacerated  integuments,  and  the 
limb  put  in  as  comfortable  a  position  as  possible.  A  stimulant  was  or- 
dered, to  produce  reaction,  and  the  patient  was  left  till  morning. 

In  the  morning  considerable  reaction  had  taken  place — ^he  was  feverish 
and  thirsty — ^body  hot,  but  extremities  rather  cool— -very  restless,  but 
did  not  complain  of  his  head — intellect  still  clear.  The  visiting-surgeon 
thought  him  in  such  a  desperate  condition  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
benefitting  him.  The  stimulant  was  discontinued^  and  cool  drinks  ordered 
in  its  stead.  The  limb  was  adjusted  well  enough,  and  he  was  not  dis 
turbed.  During  the  morning  ho  rather  overloaded  his  stomach  with 
fluids,  and  vomited.  The  ward-nurse  informed  me  that  he  now  com 
plained  chiefly  of  his  right  shoulder.  He  had  pain  there,  though  nothing 
was  observed  amiss  in  the  part. 

In  the  evening  he  became  much  worse — afler  drinking  some  tea,  he 
vomited  again.  As  the  Bigh|  advanced  he  gradually  sank,  and  died 
with  but  little  struggle  at  half  past  four  o'clock. 

Autopsy. — ^The  examination  of  the  body  was  made  at  11  o'clocki  a.  m., 
August,  29th. 

The  broken  thigh  was  livid,  and  very  much  swollen  up  to  the  groin. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  bono  was  broken  obliquely,  just  above  the 
condyles.  These  last  were  completely  split  apart.  There  was  no 
fiucture  of  the  patella,  or  bones  of  the  leg. 

ChesL — ^Upon  raising  the  sternum,  a  large  quantity  of  dark  fluid 
blood  was  discovered  in  the  right  pleural  cavity,  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  lung.  In  searching  for  the  source  of  the  extravasated  blood  with 
my  hand,  I  discovered  an  orifice  large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  a  fin* 
ger^  opening  directly  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  hextrt.  This  orifice  was 
behind  the  pericardium — hetwe^en  the  mouths  of  the  pulmonary  veins^  and 
so  close  to  the  upper  one,  as  almost  to  involve  it  in  the  rupture.  It  was 
somewhat  oblong,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  been  torn.  The  heart  was  in 
other  respects  perfectly  sound, 

I  measured  17  oz.  of  fluid  blood  out  of  the  chest,  and  there  was, 
perhaps,  an  ounce  more  that  M'as  not  taken  up.  I'he  lungs  seemed 
perfectly  sound.  I  bow  examined  the  abdominal  viscera,  but  found  noth- 
ing extraordinary  or  unsound,  unless,  perhaps,  an  unusual  friability  of  the 
liver.  The  gall  bladder  contained  i  iv.  of  healthy  bile,  and  there  was 
yellow  bile  found  in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  extraordinary 
lesion  of  the  heart  above  described,  was  witnessed  by  three  other  physi- 
cians, who  were  in  the  dead-house  at  the  time. 

The  hrain  was  not  examined — the  symptoms  during  life  indicated  no 
serious  lesion  of  this  organ. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  in  connection  with  this  report  to  give  the 
following  extracts  translated  from  Roche  4*  Sanson's  Elements  of 
Pathology. 

^'RuFTUJUB  OF  THE  Hbabt. — Rupturo  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  thd 
consequence  of  softening  of  its  tissue,  or  of  its  ulceration ;  and  conse- 
quently one  of  the  terminations  of  its  inflammation ;  but  it  sometimes 
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takes  place  without  antecedent  morbid  state  of  this  orgaD,  and  example* 
of  it  are  not  very  rare.  Sometinies  it  is  produced  by  external  violence, 
such  as  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  over  the  thorax — anon 
it  is  the  consequence  of  a  violent  efibrt-^-sometimes  it  is  brought  on  by 
excess  of  fury,  or  by  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  or  by  coition — ^in  fine,  in 
several  cases  it  is  in  some  way  spontaneous,  and  happens  without  appro* 
ciable  cause,  whether  it  succeed  a  morbid  state  of  the  heart,  or  happens 
spontaneously  without  anterior  alteration  of  the  tissue  of  this  organ. 

*'  It  is  nearly  always  in  old  persons  that  it  is  observed.  It  is  super  fla« 
ous  to  add  that  when  it  is  the  product  of  external  violence,  a  fit  of  pas- 
sion,  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  or  the  venereal  act,  the  age  of  the  subject  is 
immaterial.  The  promptness  with  which  this  affection  produces  death 
ordinarily,  does  not  allow  of  a  diagnostic,  and  renders  it  morever  use- 
less. 

*^  M.  Bland  thinks,  however,  that  one  can  recognise  the  following 
symptoms,  viz  :  the  sudden  manifestation  of  a  sensation  of  boiling  heat, 
of  acute  and  deep  seated  pain,  of  a  sort  of  constriction,  or  of  disagreea- 
ble weight  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  immediately  followed  by  great 
anxiety,  extreme  weakness,  palor  of  the  countenance,  alteration  of  the 
features,  the  frequency  and  smallness  of  the  pulse,  which  can  scarcely 
be  perceived,  and  finally  by  speedy  death. 

^  Are  these  syoftptoms  pathognomic  ?  It  is  permitted  to  donbt  them ; 
and  were  they  so — the  rapidity  with  which  death  supervenes  in  nearly 
all  cases,  does  not  even  allow  them  to  be  collected. 

**  Rupture  of  the  heart  takes  place  most  commonly  in  the  lefl  ventricle, 
and  towards  the  point,  probably  during  its  contraction.  We  often  find 
the  tissue  of  the  heart  about  the  rent,  pale,  slightly  red  or  grey,  softened, 
easy  to  crush  between  the  fingers,  or  to  tear ;  the  borders  of  the  open- 
ing  uneven,  ragged,  and  ordinarily  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
of  the  heart. 

^  It  is  not  rare  to  meet  with  the  ventricle  thickened  at  its  superior  part, 
and  attenuated  at  the  point,  where  the  rupture  takes  place — sometimes 
the  fibres  of  the  heart  are  corroded  or  ulcerated  iu  the  portion  broken 
or  torn.  In  short  the  rent  sometimes  appears  under  the  torro  of  a  crack 
or  narraw  fissure,  more  or  less  oblique,  and  without  any  morbid  altera- 
tion of  the  pariates  of  the  heart.  Often  there  exists  many  of  these 
fissures  at  the  same  time,  and  then,  excepting  that  which  has  produced 
death,  they  are  superficial.  In  all  cases  we  find  a  greater  or  smaller 
quantity  of  clots  of  blood  in  the  pericardium. 

^  Rupture  of  the  heart  may,  however,  not  bring  on  death  ;  it  is  neces- 
sary for  this  that  it  be  very  inconsiderable.  It  may  then  happen  that  a 
clot  closes  the  opening,  hardens  there,  adheres,  and  that  even  the  edges 
of  the  orifice  contract  adhesions  with  the  pericardium ;  there  exists  an 
example  of  this  fiict  The  symptoms  will  be  then  those  of  carditis,  or 
pericarditis,  and  the  treatment  that  of  these  afi[ections. 

**  Except  in  this  case,  all  treatment  is  useless — ^nevertheless  if  the 
death  is  not  sudden,  we  may  have  recourse  to  abundant  bleedings,  gen* 
eral  and  local,  as  is  practised  in  wounds  of  the  heart. 

**  There  is  another  rupture  of  the  heart  which  bears  only  upon  the 
columns  of  the  ventricles :  much  more  rare  than  the  preceding :  it  waa 
described  for  the  first  time  by  Corvisait :  it  is  ordinarily  after  violent  ef^ 
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forts  tliat  it  happens.  The  sytnptoms  are  only  well  marked  when  it 
occurs  on  one  ui*  the  piiiars,  which  proceed  from  the  free  borders  of  the 
tricuspid  and  mitral  valves.  Then  wc  Me  the  individual  suddenly  pass 
iVoin  a  state  of  health  to  the  most  serious  morbid  state  ;  be  is  taken  im- 
mediately with  an  extreme  suffocation,  and  cast  into  a  state  of  inex- 
pressible anguish  ;  his  piiUe  becomes  small,  intermittent,  irregular,  and 
in  placing  the  region  of  the  heart,  one  only  feels  a  contused  pulsation. 
The  patient  oitiinarily  dies  in  a  lew  hours ;  but  sometimes  he  sinks 
slowly,  with  the  symptoms  common  to  all  the  diseases  of  the  heart. — 
This  rupture  is  nearly  always  mortal.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in 
carditis,  and  consists  principally  in  the  employment  of  bleedings,  general 
and  local,  absolute  diet,  diluent  or  acidulous  drinks,  and  perfect  repose 
of  the  body  and  mind. 

"  Wounds  of  thk  Hkart. — An  opinion  which  some  surgeons  enter- 
tain with  the  vulgar  is,  that  wounds  of  the  heait  are  necessarily  and 
instantaneously  moitaL  Others,  appjx>aching  nearer  the  truth,  think 
that  those  only  are  fatal  which  penetrate  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and 
that  we  can  cure  those  which  implicate  only  the  thick  part  of  the  mus- 
cular parietes  of  the  cavities.  To  support  this  last  assertion  they  reljr 
upon  obser\'ations,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  beyond  doubt  that 
which  has  been  reported  by  M.  Latour,  and  of  which  the  subject  was  a 
soldier,  in  whose  heart  was  found  six  years  after  the  cure  from  his  wound,, 
a  ball  imbedded  in  the  right  ventricle,  near  the  point  of  the  organ,  covered 
in  part  by  the  pericardium,  and  placed  upon  the  septum  medium. 

'*  But  the  most  of  surgeons,  relying  upon  numerous  and  authentic  obser- 
Tations,  think  that  wounds  of  the  heart  are  not  always  either  instanta- 
neously  or  inevitably  mortal,  what  portion  of  the  organ  soever,  be  the 
seat  of  the  wound.  -  Individuals  have  been  seen  who  have  survived 
many  hours,  even  many  days,  the  opening  of  one  or  the  other  ventricles; 
and  what  is  ver}'  remarkable  is,  that  in  some  of  these  cases  the  wounds 
were  of  very  large  size.  Thus  Par6  saw  a  man,  who,  having  been 
wounded  in  a  single  combat,  continued  to  pursue  his  adversary  and  only 
fell  at  a  distance  of  200  paces,  although  he  had  in  his  heart  a  wound 
large  enough  to  admit  a  finger. 

^  Courtiai  saw  a  man  in  whom  the  thrust  of  a  sword  had  traversed  the 
led  rentricle,  making  a  wound  so  large  that  at  the  post  mortem  eiamina* 
tion  one  could  introduce  the  little  finger  into  it ;  and  who,  nevertheless, 
went  500  paces,  and  only  succumbed  afler  about  five  hours  without  hav- 
ing experienced  oppression,  or  difliculty  in  the  exercise  of  speech. 

"  Other  observations,  very  numerous,  prove  that  narrow  wounds  only 
cause  death  after  many  days. 

**  Saviard  saw  oi^c  which  passed  from  the  right  to  the  left  ventricle, 
traversing  the  septum,  which  only  produced  death  aAer  the  fifth  day.— - 
Among  these  one  of  the  most  interesting,  without  doubt,  is  that  reported 
by  Le  Range,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  the  edition  which  he  has  given  of 
the  Observations  on  Surgery  by  Saviard.  The  subject  of  this  observa. 
tion  is  a  yoimg  man,  who  having  been  wounded  by  the  stroke  of  a 
Dword,  and  having  immediately  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  a  lesion 
ol  the  heart,  was  happily  put  beyond  danger  of  the  first  symptoms,  and 
commenced  leaving  his  chamber  and  walking  about  on  the  seventh  day, 
but  expired  on  the  eleventh  day  from  having  indulged  a  wish  to  go  to  a 
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cabaret.  The  opening  of  the  body,  done  in  the  presence  of  Ferrand, 
l)rovcd  that  the  stroke  of  the  sword  had  traversed  the  lung,  the  pericar- 
dium, the  right  auricle,  and  the  aorta  through  and  through.  Pinally, 
other  oljsevvations  proved  that  wounds  of  the  heart  can  be  cured. 

**  Without  speaking  of  animals  slain  in  the  chase,  in  the  hearts  of 
which  have  been  found  portions  of  arrows,  or  balls,  which  have  been 
fixed  there  long  since — ^without  speaking  besides,  of  individuals^  who 
having  presented  all  the  rational  symptoms  of  wounds  of  the  heart, 
have  been  nevertheless  cured ;  we  borrow  from  Durand,  an  observation 
which  proves  incontestably  this  assertion,  viz :  "  In  the  month  of  De- 
cember 1769,  during  a  very  cold  time,  a  cavalier  of  the  royal  regiment, 
after  having  received  the  thrust  of  a  sword  in  the  breast,  and  lost  much 
blood,  remained  in  a  moribund  state  from  Tuesday  till  Saturday,  couch* 
od  upon  a  Iddder,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  a  demolished  quarter. — 
The  cold  was  such  that  this  unfortunate  individual  had  both  legs  frozen 
by  it,  and  the  mortification  which  followed  was  the  cause  of  death— -he 
had  been  hurried  into  death  by  the  loss  of  blood,  of  his  strength,  and 
by  the  cold.  The  right  lung  had  been  pierced,  and  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart  opened.  The  wounds  had  cicatrized  during  the  five  days 
that  these  viscera  had  ceased  their  functions.  He  lived  yet  ten  days  at 
the  hospital,  and  would  have  withdrawn  from  it,  if  he  could  have  pro- 
ceeded  methodically  with  the  treatment  of  the  gangrene  of  his  legs." 

'*  There  results  from  these  facts,  that  although  the  prognosis  of  wounds 
of  the  heart,  is  generally  very  serious,  nevertheless  we  should  not  com- 
pletely despair  of  the  life  of  patients  when  the  wounding  instrument  is 
small  and  sharp.  The  position  of  the  heart  renders  the  wounding  of 
certain  portions  of  it  more  easy  than  others,  thus  the  right  ventricle  is 
undoubtably,  the  most  frequently  affected  by  wounding  instruments ; 
after  this,  the  left  ventricle — and  after  these,  the  auricles. 

"  The  diagnosis  of  wounds  of  the  heai-t  is  always  easy.  The  obser\'a- 
tions  of  Courtial  that  we  have  cited  above^  prove  that  the  state  of  the 
wounded  cannot  present  satisfactory  signs  of  it ;  nevertheless  in  the 
most  of  cases,  besides  the  conjectures  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  situa* 
tion,  the  direction  of  the  wound,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  the  depth  to 
which  the  wounding  instrument  has  penetrated ;  the  wounded  man 
presents  certain  symptoms,  which  are  regarded  as  signs  of  wound  of 
the  heart ;  such  as  dyspenoea,  anxiety,  frequent  faintings,  smallness 
and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  pain  behind  the  sternum,  pallor,  cold 
sweats,  and  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  eiiusion  in  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
cardium, or  the  breast." 

Since  the  foregoing  observation  was  made,  another  very  remarkable 
ease  of  wound  of  the  heart  has  occurred  in  this  city,  the  notes  of  which 
have  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  the  attending-surgeon.  Dr.  A.  Mer- 
cier,  and  are  as  follows. 

Case, — ^In  1845,  a  young  man  of  this  city,  aged  23  years,  in  a  per- 
sonal recontre,  was  stabbed  with  a  double  edged  dirk,  which  divided 
the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib,  and  penetrated  the  left  ventricle  of  ike 
hearty  in  an  oblique  direction^  making  an  opening  more  than  an  inch  in 
toidth.  As  soon  as  his  antagonist  had  inflicted  the  blow  he  attempted 
to  escape,  and  ran  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  The  wounded  man  fol- 
lowed in  close  pursuit  for  a  distance  of  about  125  yards,  when  he  sank 
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upon  the  ground  very  much  exhausted,  but  still  able  to  tell  who  wound- 
ed him.  A  friend  who  was  going  out  to  the  spot  where  the  altercation 
took  place,  but  had  not  reached  there  before  the  chase  commenced,  fol- 
lowed the  combatants  as  fast  as  he  could,  but  only  overtook  the  wounded 
man  aflcr  he  had  run  the  distance  above  mentioned.  The  hemorrhage 
was  profuse  from  the  instant  of  the  stroke,  for  the  blood  could  be  traced 
along  the  pavement  the  whole  way.  He  was  taken  home,  and  Dr.  M. 
arrived  to  see  him  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  afler  the  accident  oc- 
curred. Dr.  M.  found  him  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  his  heart  beating 
feebly,  and  only  About  four  or  five  times  in  the  minute.  There  was  no 
pulsation  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist.  On  removing  his  clothes,  about  two 
pounds  of  clotted  blood  were  found  within  the  shirt — ^the  wound  was 
closed  by  a  clot,  and  the  hemorrhage  thus  stopped.  Stimulants  were 
poured  down  his  throat,  and  other  means  used  to  produce  reaction,  which 
began  to  be  evident  in  fiileen  or  twenty  minutes — he  spoke,  answered 
questions,  recognized  his  father  and  friends,  and  was  conscious  of  his 
perilous  situation.  His  pulse  now  became  perceptible  at  the  Mrrists, 
beating  about  twenty-two  to  the  minute.  He  remained  in  this  state  for 
more  than  two  hours  afler  Dr.  Mercier  first  sa  ^  him,  and  then  suddenly 
expired,  more  than  three  hours  after  receiving  tJie  fated  stah.  At  the  in* 
stance  of  the  Coroner,  Dr.  Mercier  made  the  post  mortem  examination. 

Autopsy,— On  raising  the  sternum  a  very  firm  coagulum  was  observ- 
ed  to  extend  in  the  course  of  the  wound,  from  the  external  orifice  clear 
into  the  ventricle,  closing  the  wound  completely.  As  before  stated,  the 
wound  was  more  than  an  inch  wide,  and  would  freely  admit  any  of  the 
fingers.  The  pericardium  contained  six  ounces  of  clotted  blood.  No 
\Aood  was  found  in  the  pleural  sac,  as  it  had  not  been  opened.  The  ex- 
amination was  not  carried  any  farther,  as  it  was  already  perfectly  satis- 
factory. 

Thus  have  I  detailed  the  particulars  of  two  cases,  almost  as  remarka- 
hLe  as  any  given  in  the  foregoing  interesting  quotation.  The  records  of 
surgeiy  abound  in  instances  where  men  have  survived  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  the  most  dangerous  wounds,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  many 
have  been  known  to  die  from  apparently  the  most  trivial.  The  above 
cases  are  only  given  to  show  what  serious  injuries  so  vital  an  organ 
as  the  heart  may  sustain  without  causing  immediate  deathr 


IX. — On  the  Topical  Application  of  the  SvIphaJte  of  Quinine. 

[The  following  correspondence  having  been  submitted  to  us,  we  have  thought 
it  might  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  and  there  fore  insert  it  in  this  place.^ — Edre.J 

To  A.  J.  Weddbhburn,  M .  D.,  New  Orleans. 

Dbab  Sib  : — Having  observed,  with  much  interest,  some  remarks  by 
you  in  the  last  number  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  ulcers,  with  quinine,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  to  you,  that  during  the  last  five  years  I  have  frequently 
treated  chronic  conjunctivitis  and  urethritis,  by  direct  applications  of 
quinine  dissolved  in  distilled  water — in  the  latter  cases,  believing  that 
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the  indanmiation  usually  extended  to  the  bladder,  I  have  directed  the 
injection  to  be  thrown  into  it. 

I  would  beg  leave  to  remark  also,  that  for  ten  or  twelve  years  I  have 
treated  chronic  ulcers,  especially  those  resulting  from  burns,  with  a  pre- 
paration of  quinine,  prep,  chalk  and  pulv.  rhei,  with  very  marked 
benefit. 

I  am,  most  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

RiCHASD  Lee  Fearx,  M.  D. 
Mobile,  Sept    5th,  1846. 

New  Orleans,  Sept.  10th,  1846. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  answer  to  your  letter,  dated  the  5th  instant,  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  I  have  never  used  the  sulph  quinine,  in  the  treatment  of 
conjunctivitis,  or  in  urethritis,  as  a  local  application,  but  I  have  frequently 
noticed  from  its  internal  administration  the  relief  afforded,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  in  a  case  under  treatment  for  a  soft  cataract,  the  person 
being  subject  to  frequent  violent  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  Conjunctiva. 
In  these  attacks,  I  havts  always  used  opium  with  the  quinine,  when  the 
latter  has  been  given,  and  I  have,  at  times,  used  the  opium  aione,  but 
never  with  the  same  effect  as  when  given  in  combination.  I  have  admi- 
nistered this  remedy  in  cases  of  urethritis,  for  chordee,  in  ten  gr.  doses 
at  bed  time,  with  marked  success,  when  the  same  quantity  of  camphor 
has  fiiiled  to  give  relief. 

I  cannot  doubt,  for  a  moment,  the  good  results  that  must  attend  the 
topical  application  of  quinine  in  the  auctions  mentioned  above.  I  have 
often  thought  of  its  application  in  such  cases,  but  have  not  resorted  to 
the  treatment,  in  consequence  of  the  relief  I  have  always  seen  follow 
the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  inflammations  of  the  Conjunctiva.  If 
you  will  refer  to  the  January  number  of  the  New  Orleans  Journal,  you 
will  find  a  case  reported  of  a  sloughing  ulcer  from  primary  syphilis,  in 
which  the  ulcerative  process  was  immediately  arrested  by  the  topical 
application  of  quinine,  when  other  remedies  had  fiiiled. 

Erysipelas  prevails  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  during  the  winter,  in  the 
form  of  an  epidemic.  During  the  last  winter,  afler  a  number  of  cases 
in  which  I  had  used  the  knife,  were  attacked  with  this  disease,  I  was 
induced  to  resort  to  dressings  saturated  with  a  solution  of  quinine,  about 
5  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water,  inmiediately  afler  an  operation,  and  in  no 
case  in  which  this  remedy  was  used,  did  the  disease  occur. 

I  have  lately  used  an  ointment  of  quinine  in  a  case  of  Eczema  Capitis ! 
The  excessive  inflammation  attending  the  eruption  was  relieved  in  a  few 
hours,  and  the  disease  entirely  subsided  in  four  or  five  days.  The  oint- 
ment used  in  this  case  was  composed  of  sulph.  quinino  3  j  ;  laudanum 
gtt.  XV ;  ol.  lavender  gtt.  iij;  simple  cerate  i}.  The  laudanum  was 
used  chiefly  with  the  view  of  dissolving  the  quinine. 

I  shall  take  the  earliest  occasion  to  follow  your  treatment,  and  inform 
you  concerning  the  same. 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  J.  Wedderburn. 
To  Richard  Lee  Fearn,  M.  D.,  Mobile,  Ala. 


lort  &ttonh. 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OP  NEW  WORKS. 


I. — Animal  Magnetism^  or  Psyehodunamp.  By  Thbodore  Lbobs  \ 
Doctor  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Paris-^late  Professor  of  Ahatomy 
at  the  Practical  School—^Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Sciences  and  Aits 
of  Dep.  de  la  Mame— *late  Professor  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Mexico,  &c. 

Such  is  the  title  of  an  etceedingly  clever  book,  recently  from  the 
press  of  Appleton  6i  Co.,  New  York.  The  author  is,  at  present,  re* 
siding  in  that  city,  and  from  this  production,  the  only  means  I  have  of 
judging,  I  should  form  a  very  fiivorable  opinion  of  him.  His  bode 
certainly  gives  evidence  of  talent  and  extensive  reading^-^is  written  in  a 
8tm{^,  forcible,  pleasing  style,  and  withal  possesses  such  a  pervading 
air  of  candor,  that  to  me  it  has  afibrded  much  pleasure  and  instruction. 

The  volume  belbre  me,  (a  modest  octavo),  is  confined  to  the  History 
of  the  Science,  and  ts  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  second^  in  which  will  bo 
given  the  '*  rationale  of  its  practice." 

He  very  truly  says  that  'Uhe  historical  part  of  Animal  Magnetism,  is 
mudi  more  important  than  history  in  geneml  to  other  sciences,  for  in  it 
is  involved  the  question  of  its  very  existence."  He  has,  therefore, 
treated  this  portion  of  his  subject  with  some  minuteness,  and  particu- 
larly  its  Academic  History,  which  is  but  little  understood  in  this  country, 
though  full  of  interesting  and  instructive  matter.  From  the  want  ot 
accessible  &cts,  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Academy  on  this  subject, 
have  been  much  distorted  by  both  parties,  and  Dr.  Leger  deserves  our 
thanks  for  publishing  the  reports,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  do  some- 
thing towards  bringing  the  beUigerants  to  a  proper  understanding. 

Chir  author,  aware  of  the  strong  prejudices  engendered  by  former 
contests,  and  the  real  objections  made  against  the  many  names  which 
have  been  employed  to  designate  this  mysterious  agent,  of  which  he  is 
treating,  and  believing  that  the  science  has  been  mainly  retarded  by 
these  prejudices,  has  coined  the  new  word  Psychodtmamyy  which  he 
derives  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  Power  of  the  Soul,  This  new 
name,  we  think,  is  not  free  from  objections,  and  if  there  were  no  other, 
its  nncouth  sound  alone  would  prevent  its  adoption. 

^*  The  word  Psychoduuamy,  he  says,  defines,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the 
power  which  man  possesses,  of  materially  acting  upon  man  independent 
of  touch" ....  '*  the  name  itself  designates  only  that  special  faculty  of 
the  living  man  whk^  the  oommissioners  of  the  Academy,  in  1784,  have 
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been  themselves  compelled  to  acknowledge,  and  to  prove  thb,  I  will  here 
quote  their  own  words."     Hear  what  thej  say  : 

''  That  which  we  learned,  or  at  least  ascertained,  in  a  clear  and  satis- 
factory manner,  by  our  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  Magnetism^ 
is,  that '  Man  can  act  upon  Man^  at  all  times,  and  almost  at  will,  by  strik- 
ing his  imagination ;  that  signs  and  gestures,  the  most  simple,  are  then 
sufficient  to  produce  the  most  powerful  effects ;  this  action  of  man  upon 
his  fellow  may  be  reduced  to  an  art,  and  successfully  conducted  after  a 
certain  method,  when  exercised  upon  persons  who  have  faith  in  the  pro- 
ceedings," and  they  might  have  added  with  truth,  persons  who  have  no 
faith.     Again  the  report  says  : 

^  Nothing  can  be  more  astonishing  than  the  spectacle  of  these  spas- 
modic affections.  Without  having  seen,  one  can  form  no  idea  of  them ; 
and  while  witnessing  them,  one  is  alike  surprised  at  the  deep  repose  of 
some  and  the  excited  state  of  others ;  at  the  various  incidents  that  re- 
peatedly occur,  and  the  sympaMes  that  are  established.  AU  are  sub- 
missive  to  the  Magnetiser ;  however  drowsy  they  appear,  his  voice,  his 
look^  a  mere  gesture  rouses  them.  No  one  can  help  acknowledging,  in 
these  constant  results,  the  manifestation  of  a  great  power  which  agitates 
the  patients,  nay,  completely  subjugates  them,  and  of  which  the  Magne- 
tiver  is  apparently  the  depository^'  I ! ! 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  this  celebrated  report,  made  in  1784,  by  Bailly, 
and  signed  by  Franklin,  Lavoisier  and  others.  This  is  the  awlul  and 
decisive  condemnation  of  Mesmerism,  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  AU 
the  important  phenomena  for  which  Mesmer  and  Deslon  contended,  an 
here  fully  and  explicitly  admitted — the  only  dispute  being  as  to  the  agent 
which  caused  the  phenomena.  The  commission  said  it  was  Imaginaiianf 
the  others  Magnetism,  I  repeat  that  all  the  phenoitaena  contended  for 
by  Deslon,  were  admitted  by  the  commission,  for  it  was  not  till  after  this 
epoch  that  Magnetic  SomnambuUsm^  with  Clairvoyance  and  other  pheno- 
mena, were  discovered  and  promulgated  to  the  world  by  the  Marquis  de 
Puys^gur,  ''  a  nobleman  whose  birth,  mental  acquirements^  extreme 
benevolence,  as  well  as  large  fortune,  had  secured  him  the  highest  rank 
in  society." 

The  experiments  of  the  commission  of  1764  were  continued  througk 
five  months^  and  although  they  consumed  much  time  and  labor,  the 
Academy,  as  we  shall  see  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  after  a  ftili  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  decided  that  the  investigation  was  not  conducted  in 
a  manner  to  do  full  justice  to  the  question. 

In  a  lecture  which  I  delivered  some  months  ago  on  **  Animal  Magne- 
iism'*  in  Mobile,  I  stated  that  ^^  Dr.  Franklin  was  ill,  and  did  not 
witness  the  experiments,"  though  he  signed  the  report.  Dr.  J.  McN«t 
now  a  resident  of  Mobile,  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  New 
Orleans  Medical  Journal,  what  he  calls  a  '*  Review"  of  my  lecture,  in 
which  he  takes  exception  to  the  above  assertion,  and  with  that  delicacj 
and  decency  which  characterises  him,  charges  me  with  being  guihy  of 
suppressing  the  truths  and  instead  of  appealing  to  an  original  source  for 
information  to  condemn  me,  quotes  from  a  short  and  imperfect  sketch  by 
Prichard,  in  the  Encyc.  of  Pract  Medicine. 

Unfortunately  for  this  honorable  gentleman,  I  am  in  possession  of  all 
the  reports  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medk»ne  on  this  subject,  from  1784 
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to  the  present  time.  The  expericnenta-  were  continued  in  Paris^  as  I 
have  stated,  during  ^ve  months,  and  the  report  states  distinctlj  that  Dr. 
Franklin  was  confined  at  Passy^  about  two  leagues  out  of  the  city,  with 
chronic  disease,  and  mentions  but  two  occasions  on  which  the  committee, 
with  M.  Deslon,  went  to  Passy  to  make  experiments  before  him,  but  I 
am  willing,  if  he  likes,  to  grant  him  hcdfa  dozen  sittings.  Most  of  the 
experiments  were  unsuccessful,  but  some  of  them  were  the  experiments 
quoted  to  prove  the  conclusions  of  the  commission  which  I  have  quoted 
above.  One  of  these  very  experiments,  strangely  enough,  is  quoted  by 
our  Reviewer  to  convict  me — an  experiment  that  proves  all  I  am  con- 
tending for,  'Uhe  young  man  fell  into  a  crisis^^  "he  lost  all  conscious- 
ness, became  rigid,  was  carried  to  a  neighboring  grass  plot,  and  restored 
by  M«  Deslon,  dz^c,  &c.  The  dispute  again  at  Passy,  was  not  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  phenomena,  but  the  ^^ primary  theoretical  cause,** 

Now  for  the  "  «ipprc««o  t?erf"— could  two  occasions,  or  half  a  dozen, 
qualify  Dr.  Franklin  for  deciding  a  complicated  question  which  occupied 
this  commission  for  Jive  months^  and  a  subsequent  one  for  Jive  years^  and 
could  any  one,  under  these  circumstances,  say  that  Dr.  Franklin  did 
^  witness  the  experiments"  conducted  by  the  commission  ? 

Magnetism  vs,  Prejttdices^  is  the  caption-of  our  author's  2nd  chaptert 
in  which  he  very  ably  shows  that  Magnetism  has  only  been  struggling 
against  the  same  unphilosophical  prejudices  and  persecutions  which  have 
been  opposed  to  all  reforms  in  religion,  politics,  laws  and  morak,  as 
well  as  discoveries  in  science,  and  particularly  Medicine.  I  might  say 
to  our  Catholic  Reviewer^  that  the  new  fjangled  religion  of  Luther,  ^^Juid 
received  a  due  degree  of  attention"  from  his  sect  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  although  Dr.  Franklin  witnessed  the  experiments  vrithout 
being  converted,  yet  Protestantism^  like  Mesmerism,  holds  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way. 

This  chapter  deserves  to  be  carefully  read  and  remembered,  though 
its  wholesome  truths  may  be  somewhat  mortifying  to  our  professional 
vanity.  I  recommend  it  particularly  to  those  doctors  who  descant  so 
much  on  the  Baconian  philosophy  when  Mesmerism  is  mentioned,  and 
who,  with  an  air  of  self-satisfaction,  tell  us  that  the  facts  are  both  false 
and  impossible,  or  they  would  have  been  received  long  ago.  But  a 
word  from  our  author  : 

**  For  netLTljJifteen  centuries^  the  works  of  Galen  made  law  in  Medi- 
cine. During  that  long  period  not  one  dared  doubt  the  word  of  the 
master — his  theories  were  held  sacred.  Still  Galen,  ignorant  of  Anatomy, 
describes  in  the  human  body,  organs  and  humors  which  are  not  to  be 
found  there ;  and  to  the  disordered  action  of  these  supposed  humors  and 
organs,  he  alledges  the  causes  of  diseases" ! ! 

*'Ifany  one  should  believe  that  experience  came  at  length,  and  came 
to  undeceive  and  teach  a  theory,  more  correct,  more  rational,  and  founded 
on  accurate  observation  oi  facts y  he  would  be  egregiously  mistaken.  It 
was  to  pass  from  error  to  folly  that  they  abandoned  Galen — it  was  to 
adopt  with  enthusiasm  the  mad  reveries  of  Paracelsus,  who  pretended  to 

*  The  word  crisis  was  employed  by  Deslon,  and  adopted  by  the  committee,  to 
express  the  assemblage  of  phenomena  contended  for. 
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have  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  to  keep  it  on  the  hilt  of  his 
dagger." 

We  have  neither  time  or  inclination  at  present  to  follow  our  author 
through  his  clever  sketch  of  medical  history,  which  is  teeming  with 
follies  and  falsehoods  more  absurd,  and  infinitely  more  dangerous  than 
Mesmerism,  in  its  most  exaggerated  forms.  We  all  know  that  in  suc- 
cession the  Medical  world  was  ruled  by  the  chemical  philosophy  of  Syl- 
vius— ^the  i/hechanical  o{  Uoffm&n  and  Boerhaave — ^the  «ouZ  of  Stahl— 
the  vagaries  of  Cullen,  Brown,  Pinel,  Broussais,  &c.,  all  of  which  we 
now  look  badi  upon  as  the  "  eccentricities  of  genius."  Even  now  the 
demons  of  red  pepper  and  cold  water  are  struggling  for  mastery  over  the 
mild  and  harmless  spirit  of  Homeopathy. 

^  Pass  to  the  Materia  Medica,  and  we  see  that  **  there  is  no  substance  in 
the  three  natural  Kingdoms  that  has  not  been  praised  as  a  specific,  there 
is  nothing,  however  absurd,  disgusting,  or  even  poisonous,  that  has  not 
been  enthusiastically  recommended  by  some  physicians." 

Do  we  not  remember  too  the  history  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
vaccination,  antimony,  mercury,  &c.,  &c. — but  the  reader  need  not  be 
told  that  there  has  been  far  more  stability  in  the  opinions  of  Magnetisers 
than  of  those  of  our  profession.  The  fundamental  phenomena  established 
by  Mesmer,  are  still  acknowledged  by  all,  and  many  new  ones  have  been 
discovered  and  added  which  are  also  established  amongst  those  who 
have  hilly  investigated  the  facts.  No  science,  of  course,  should  be 
charged  with  the  exaggerations  and  fiilsehoodsof  ckazlataiis  and  knaves. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  and  interesting  part  of  the  volume 
before  us,  viz:  a  succession  of  chapters,  containing  the  various  reports 
and  discussions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  on  Animal  Magnetism, 
since  those  of  1784.  The  French  Revolution,  and  the  stirring  events 
which  followed  for  a  long  series  of  years,  diverted  the  public  mind  from 
this  curious  subject,  and  it  was  not  presented  to  the  Academy  again  until 
1825.  In  this  year  Dr.  Foissac,  a  gentleman  of  distinction,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Academy  proposing  another  investigation,  and  stating  that  he 
had  a  good  subject  for  experiment  at  its  disposal.  A  very  animated  di8« 
cussion  was  excited  by  this  letter,  on  the  question  whether  it  was  proper 
that  the  Academy  should  again  investigate  tt,  and  finally  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  report  on  this  question. 

The  committee,  afler  fiill  deliberation,  made  a  very  eloquent,  manly, 
and  dignified  report,  the  conclusion  of  which  I  give  below,  and  beg  that 
its  contents  may  be  noted. 

^  The  following  summary,  therefore,  gentlemen,  embodies  the  sentiments  of 
your  committee: 

"  l.-~That  the  jud^ent  passed  in  1784,  by  the  commissioners  aj^inted  by 
the  King  to  inquire  mto  Animal  Magnetism,  by  no  means  dispenses  with  the 
obligation  to  investigate  the  sabject  anew,  because  in  tlie  sciences,  no  decision 
whatever  is  absolute  or  irrevocable. 

2.— Because  the  experiments  on  which  this  judgment  was  based,  seem  to 
have  been  made  in  a  aesvltory  manner ^  without  the  simultaneous  and  necessary 
assembling  of  all  the  commissioners,  and  in  such  a  spirit^  as  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  subject  they  were  called  on  to  examine,  could  not  but  cause 
their  complete  failure. 

3. — ^That  Magnetism  thus  denonnced,  difiers  entirely  in  theory  and  modus 
operandi^  from  that  which  exact,  honest,  attentive  observes,  enlightened,  indtift- 
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trionfl  and  peneverin^  physicians  have  studied  for  some  yeaxs  past.  [The 
theory  and  modus  openmdi  are,  of  oourse,  all  speculation,  and  the  only  difkr- 
ence  in  the  facts  is,  that  many  new  ones  have  been  added  to  those  of  Mesmer.— 
J.  C.  N.] 

4. — ^That  it  concerns  the  honor  of  the  French  Faculty,  not  to  remain  behind 
German  physicians  in  the  study  of  phenomena,  which  are  announced  by  en- 
lightened and  impartial  advocates  of  Magnetism,  as  having  been  produced  by 
this  new  agent. 

6. — ^That  considering  Magnetism  as  an  occult  remedy,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Aoademv  to  study  and  experiment  upon  it,  in  order  to  wrest  the  use  and  practice 
thereof  from  persons  altogether  ignorant  of  the  art,  ufho  abuse  this  means^  arid 
make  it  an  <Aject  of  lucre  and  speculation. 

"  Upon  all  these  considerations,  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
section  ^ught  to  adopt  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Foissac,  and  appoint  a  special 
committee  to  devote  itself  to  the  study  and  examination  of  Animal  Magnetism." 
Signed,  HUSSON,  Reporter, 

ADELON, 
PARISET, 
MARC, 
BURDIN-AINl:. 

These  are  oil  menbers  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  are  as  well 
known  to  &nie  as  any  of  the  medical  profession  in  France — ^while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  commission  of  1784  was  a  miosed  one  of  four  physicians 
and  five  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  three  names  too  which 
have  most  celebrity,  and  which  are  most  frequently  quoted,  are  those  of 
Bailly,  who  drew  up  the  report,  Franklin  and  Lavoisier,  all  three  from  the 
scieniifie  department. 

The  celebrated  Jussieu,  who  is  i:ppre8ented  to  have  devoted  himself 
more  hjdly  and  fitirly  than  any  of  the  commissioners,  drew  up  a  report  as 
long  and  quite  as  able  as  that  of  Bailly,  which  he  opposed  in  detail. 

Let  me  now  put  the  question  to  every  intelligent  and  candid  physician, 
whether  any  body  of  scientific  men,  are  competent  to  investiglite  fairly, 
phenomena  of  the  nervous  system  so  infinitely  varied  as  these,  and 
which  belong  alone  to  the  province  of  the  medical  profession  ?  But 
let  us  return  to  our  narrative  : 

After,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an  animated  discussion,  the  report 
was  approved  of,  and  a  permanent  commission  from  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  appointed,  by  a  large  majority. 

This  commission  oommenced  the  duties  assigned,  Jn  the  spring  of 
1826,  and  its  report  was  not  made  until  1831,  k^qx  five  ye-ars  of  laborious, 
cautious,  philosophical  investigation.  After  examining  a  large  number  of 
subjects  from  every  source  they  could  be  obtained, — after  varying  their 
experiments  in  every  possible  manner,  and  throwing  around  them  every 
guard  against  deception  which  men  accustomed  to  experimental  inquiry 
could  devise,  this  protracted  investigation  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  a 
report  presented,  which  is  not  surpassed  in  dignity  and  ability  by  any 
similar  document  on  record.  Academic  history  afiTords  no  parallel  to 
this  investigation. 

And  what  does  this  commission  decide  ?  To  form  a  just  opinion, 
the  reader  must  peruse  the  report  at  length ;  I  can  here  touch  but  a 
point  or  two.  Besides  asserting  the  reality  of  some  mysterious  agent, 
the  catalepsy,  insensibility  to  pain  during  surgical  operations,  foretell. 
hig  of  crises  to  happen  in  their  own   bodies,  and  other  phenomena. 
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CLAisvoYANCB,  they  Bay :  '*  We  have  seen  two  somnambulists  dis^ 
tinguish,  with  their  eyes  closed,  objeets  placed  before  them ;  point  out 
without  touching  the  cards,  their  color  and  value  in  the  game ;  read 
words  written  by  fiand,  or  several  lines  from  books  opened  at  random* 
This  phenomenon  has  talcen  place  even  when  the  eye-lids  were  firmly 
closed  by  the  pressure  of  fingers  upon  themJ*^ 

Not  trusting  even  to  the  accuracy  of  each  other's  experiments, 
though  before  their  own  eyes  ;  each  took  the  precaution,  in  rotation,  to 
repeat  the  same  experiment.  How  is  it  possible  for  men  to  be  deceived 
in  an  experiment  like  this  ? 

This  report  was  signed  by  Husson,  reporter ;  Bourdois  de  la  Motte, 
Fouquier,  Gueneau  de  Mussy,  Guersent,  Itard,  J,  J.  Leroux,  Marc, 
Thillaye.     There  was  no  dissenting  voice. 

"  This  Report  (which  takes  up  70  pages)  was  listened  to  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  with  the  greatest  attention  and  interest. 
In  vain  did  some  violent  opponents  of  magnetism  endeavor  to  disturb 
the  deep  silence  of  the  assembly ;  an  immense  majority  repressed 
indignantly  the  attempt;  and  loud  and  general  applause,  repaid  Dr. 
Husson's  courage  and  ability."  There  was  an  eloquence,  a  dignity,  a 
philosophic  precision  and  simplicity  about  it,  which  was  irrisistible. 

It  may  now  be  asked,  if  human  testimony  can  establish  any  fact  in 
ficience,  what  does  all  this  mean.  Here  is  incomparably  tho  fullest 
and  fairest  investigation  which  Animal  Magnetism  has  anywhere 
received — an  investigation  continued  experimentally  for  five  years,  by 
nine  members  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  distinguished  for  character, 
learning  and  ability,  and  the  facts  are  asserted  by  them  to  be  true  I 
Yet  we  hear,  not  only  ignorant  Irish  brawlers,  but  many  honorable, 
intelligent  members  of  the  profession,  railing  against  it  as  all  nonsense 
and  imposture  I  Is  it  possible,  I  again  ask,  that  men  like  these  could 
be  employed  five  years  in  recording  phenomeua  which  h»id  no  existence? 

Such  a  great  and  glorious  triumph  as  this  of  Animal  Magnetism  was, 
of  course,  not  to  be  tamely  submitted  to  by  its  opponents — although 
silenced  for  the  time,  they  waited  deliberately  for  another  opportunity 
of  attack.  This  did  not  present  itself  until  1837,  when  Dr.  Berna  wrote 
to  the  Aeademy,  that  he  had  a  good  subject  under  his'  charge,  at  its 
command,  and  requested  that  another  commission  should  be  appointed, 
for  further  investigation  of  the  subject.  The  oppoitunity  was  seized 
upon  by  the  opposition  members ;  and  a  commission  was,  after  some 
discussion,  named,  entirely  from  their  ranks,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
M.  Dubois  d' Amiens,  who  had  long  been,  to  use  his  own  language,  '^  a 
Bworn  enemy  of  Mesmerism,"  and  who  had  deeply  committed  himself 
against  it  by  his  violent  writings. 

As  reasonably  might  be  expected  from  a  committee  appointed  under 
these  circumstances,  the  Experiments  were  not  conducted  with  the  calm- 
ness and  fairness  which  a  subject  of  such  intricacy  demanded.  After  a 
short  and  hurried  examination,  in  which  they  violated  the  rules  laid  down 
by  their  opponents,  after  having  treated  Dr.  Berna,  (a  gentleman  of 
standing)  with  a  degree  of  indignity  which  compelled  him  to  close  the 
experiments  at  a  point  which,  he  **  declared  to  be  but  the  beginning  of 
what  he  proposed  to  show  them,"  they  made  ^a  report  of  six  pages; 
which,  though,  condemning  Magnetism  in  iotOy  shows  an  entire  ignorance 
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of  itB  commonest  phenomena,  even  those  established  hy  the  commission 
of  1784.  This  Report  was  si^ed  by  Dubois  d' Amiens,  reporter^ 
Bouillaud,  H.  Cioquet,  Emery,  Pelletier,  Caventou,  Cornac,  Oudet. ' 

Dr.  Berna  sent  to  the  Academy  a  protest,  in  which  he  made  charges 
of  unfairness  against  the  Reporter,  and  challenged  a  denial — it  remained 
unanswered. 

The  Report  too  waa  replied  to  on  the  floor,  by  the  venerable  Husson^ 
who  drew  up  the  celebrated  Report  of  1881 ;  it  was  thoroughly  dissected 
and  exposed  at  every  point.  Near  the  close  of  this  refdy,  M.  Hussou 
used  the  following  language : 

'^  So,  the  whole  Report  amoonts  to  this  ;  gross  Mstaric(d  omtssions — 
numerous  and  etdpa^ie  eoncealtnentS'^'-experitaents  already  known,  and 
which  prove  nothing — erroneous  conclusions — a  style,  the  levity  of  which 
is  highly  indecorous,  even  in  the  opinion  cf  the  friends  of  the  Reporter ^^^ 
etc. 

^  The  success  of  this  speech  (of  Hussoh)  was  compiete.^  The  Report 
of  M.  Dubois  d' Amiens  wasot7errti^<2  and  annihilated  ;  and  bis  collusion 
during  the  eloquent,  dignified,  and  severe  lecture  of  his  adversary  may 
be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  He  did  not  venture  a  single 
word  in  reply  ;  and  our  cause-  instead  of  losing,  gained  ground  among 
scientific  men." 

Here  we  have  evidence  of  the  mortiQnng  fkct,  thst  even  in  this  grave 
and  dignified  body  of  the  Academy,  there  are  men  so  blinded  by  prejudice 
as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  bring  their  minds  to  the  proper  investigation  of 
a  grave  question,  which  is  dividing  the  scientific  world — a  question  too 
of  fiicts,  involving  results  of  immense  importance  to  mankimk 

I  have  thus  given  a  brief  resumif  of  the  proceedings  oi  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine,  from  the  first  io  the  last,  on  thrs  subject,  and  am 
not  now  afraid  to  put  the  question  to  every  candid  and  competent  man, 
whether  I  was  justifiable  in  using,  in  my  lecture,  the  following  language^ 
which  has  drawn  from  Mc— ^«n«er«,  but  na  attempt  at  refutationr^e  la 
wholly  incompetent  to  meet  the  issue-^hear  what  I  said : 

*'Now  I  assert  and  can  |>ror6  that  if  the  commissions  of  the  Academy 
have  done  anything  towaids  deciding  the  question,  the  weight  of  their 
authwity  is  largely  in  favor  of  Mesmerism." 

I  (bust  here  dose  my  notice  of  our  author's  volume,  but  not  because  its 
value  and  interest  are  exhausted ;  on  the  contrary,  a-  very  important  ' 
portion  must  he  left  untouched,  viz :  the  discovery  of  Magnetic  Somnamt* 
bulism — experiments  in  the  public  hospitals  of  Paris-— the  progress  of 
the  science  in  England,  the  Unked  States,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  full  of 
instruction ;  and  I  hope  the  reader  may  be  induced  to  give  these  chapters 
a  careful  perusal. 

It  has  often  been  asked  why  Magnetism  should  have  been  so  long  in 
establishing  itself  firmly,  if  it  really  be  true.  The  reasons  can  be  pro* 
perly  understood  only  by  those  who  are  pradicaUy  acquainted  with  it» 
difilculties.  The  phenomena  and  rationale  of  Mesmerism  are  just  as 
impossible  to  describe  satisfactorily  as  those  of  hysteria,  to  one  out  of 
the  profession — in  both  cases  the  phenomena  must  be  seen  again  and 
again,  in  many  subjects,  ancT  in  all  its  protean  fornos.  These  pheoo* 
mena  vary  with  the  '^  peculiar  nervous  system"  of  each  individual;  and 
to  an  inexperienced  observer,  they  would  appear  contradictory  and  de- 
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gtructive  of  the  whole  science ;  but  hysterion  sleep,  insanity^  deUriuMf 
neuralgia,  and  other  groups  of  nervous  phenomena,  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar,  when  analysed,  offer  the  same  inexplicable  complications 
and  difficulties. 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  Mesmerism  has  had  to  contend 
from  the  beginning  against  the  most  bitter  animosity  from  our  profes- 
sion, and  fit>m  the  church.  The  Pope  long  since  crushed  it  in  his 
dominions ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  best  reason  our  Catholic  Reviewer 
can  give  for  his  opposition,  as  he  has  so  far  been  unable  to  produce 
any  other. 

Another  reason  why  it  has  not  been  more  generally  received  is,  that 
its  phenomena  in  some  subjects  are  so  curious,  I  may  say  so  miraculous* 
that  Mesmerism  has  been  seized  upon  by  dishonest  persons,  with  the 
View  of  making  money.  One  of  the  peculiarities  (as  I  stated  in  my 
lecture)  of  the  mesmeric  state,  is  the  condition  of  the  mind — the  subject 
is  often  in  a  dreamy  or  delirious  state,  in  which  the  mind  runs  wild,  and 
imagines  things  as  wild  and  extravagant  as  ^  Gulliver's  Travels"  or 
the  Arabian  Nights— -in  this  state  a  person  the  most  honest  when  awake, 
may  be  led  on  by  questions  or  hints  to  do  anything — they  wiU,  without 
hesitation,  attempt  to  prophecy  future  events,  prescribe  for  diseases  of 
which  they  know  nothing— go  with  you  on  an  intellectual  journey,  etc., 
«tc.;  and  when  aroused,  the  subject  has  no  more  recollection  than  he 
Would  have  of  ideas  which  have  passed  through  his  mind  in  the  deliriuai 
of  fever.  In  this  way,  for  selfish  purposes,  fiilsehood  has  been  mingled 
with  the  true  phenomena  by  designing  men;  and  not  knowing  what  te 
believe,  many  intelligent  persons  have  abandoned  it,  believing  nothing. 
How  oflen  have  we  seen  persons  with  the  best  intentions,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  ignorance,  with  the  desire  of  seriously  inveeUgaling  the  edenee  of 
Mesmerienij  walking  off  deliberately  to  a  show  room,  and  paying  « 
travelling  mountebank  50  cents,  to  see  a  series  of  experiments ;  and 
afker  sitting  two  hours  and  watching  the  experimenter  with  a  philosophks 
^ye,  returning  home,  pronouncing  the  felUno  9,nttnaduUerated  ecoundrelf 
and  ergOy  the  whole  science  a  humbug  !  1 

The  French  Academy  did  not  think  five  years  too  much  time  to  devote 
to  it ;  but  our  Mobile  critics  are  so  smart,  that  they  go  at  night  to  see 
aomebody  put  a  negro  to  sleep ;  and  next  morning  are  well  enough 
informed  to  write  Reviews  about  it  in  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  I 
inspired,  I  suppose,  by  Moses  and  Saint  Patrick ! 

In  the  &ce,  however,  of  all  this  opposition,  from  his  holiness  the  Pope 
down  to  these  smaU  potaioes^  Animal  Magnetism,  since  the  Academic 
Report,  in  ISBl,  has  been  progressing  with  a  firm  and  steady  march. 
It  would  be  a  tedious  and  useless  task  to  rehearse  the  long  list  of  great 
men  in  Europe,  who  have  boklly  expressed  their  opinions  in  fitvor  of  this 
science.  From  the  best  information  I  can  procure,  belief  is  general 
throughout  the  German  States  ;  though  die  profession  is  much  divided 
in  France,  the  advocates  of  Animal  Magnetism  may  well  be  proud  of 
their  ranks,  and  the  line  of  division  may  truly  be  said  to  divide  those 
who  htne  investigated  from  those  who  have  noL  The  instances  must  be 
few  and  &r  between  where  individuals  Wve  experimented  fairly,  and 
not  been  converted  to  some  extent.  I  can't  find  one  in  my  reading. 
There  are  some  people  in  this  world,  upon  whom  reason  and  evidence 
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jute  thrown  away ;  tliey  ai^  y€rf  saon  dicKSorereid ;  and  it  is,  dfcoanef 
folly  to  talk  reason  to  these  on  any  subject* 

Is  it  not  a  remarkable  fact,  that  while  men  are  every  day  changing 
their  religious,  political  and  medical  opinions,  no  intelligent  man,  after 
full  investigation  and  conversion  to  Animal  Magnetism,  has  ever  <fome 
out  and  renounced  U?  Is  not  this  a  powerful  attd  dMidUsive  argtimenC 
in  its  &vor  ?  This  is  only  another  etidence,  that  a  fiict  once  &irly 
demonstrated  to  our  senses,  can  nevei^  be  abandoned. 

In  the  United  States,  ten  years  ago,  the  word  Mesmerism  fell  upoft 
our  ears  like  a  foreign  language ;  and  now,  there  is  not  a  town  or  village 
in  the  Union  which  does  not  number  many  believers  amongst  the  ^Jirst 
eUua ;"  «nd  we  almost  daily  meet  with  records  of  sui^ical  operations 
performed  in  the  mesmeric  sleep,  and  testified  to  by  witnesses  so  respect, 
able  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt ;  although  Mr.  Listen  and  Sir  Ben* 
jamin  Brodie  might  disbelieve  it  for  two  reasons-^first,  because  they 
have  cut  off  legs  without  the  patients  hallooing ;  and  seconcRy,  Mesmerism 
cannot  be  true,  because  U  is  not  possible  !  !  ! 

hk  England,  Magnetism  has,  perhaps,  made  less  progress  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  civilized  world,  except  in  the  Pope's  dominions,  where 
it  has  been  horned  to  death  by  a  <*  bull."  It  has  here  been  met  by 
ridicule,  and  not  by  that  philosophical  scrutiny  which  has  governed 
France  and  Germany.  In  the  learned  article  of  Prichard,  (in  the  Ency* 
clopedia  of  Practical  Medicine)  which  our  Reviewer  has  quoted  tor 
honorable  purposes^  he  remarks,  '*  On  the  whole,  when  we  consider  the 
degree  of  sufiering  occasioned  by  disorders  of  the  class  (nervous)  over 
which  magnetism  exerts  an  influence  through  the  medium  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  the  little  efficacy  which  ordinary  remedies  possess  of  allevi. 
ating  or  counteracting  them,  U  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this  art,  notwith- 
standing the  problematical  nature  of  the  theories  connected  with  it^ 
were  better  known  to  us  in  actual  practice,  and  that  some  of  the  foreign 
operators  would  introduce  it  more  extensively  into  this  country,*^ 

[Article,  Somnambulism. 

This  is  the  language  of  a  man  of  science,  who,  though  he  has  little 
personal  knowledge  oi  the  matter,  feels  and  knows  the  value  of  reason, 
evidence^  and  honesty.  How  different  has  been  the  course  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Clique  of  London  1  Sir  James  Johnson,  Physician  Extraor* 
dinary  to  the  Crown,  and  Editor  of  the  most  influential  Medical  Periodi- 
cal in  the  world,  met  it  on  the  threshold  with  all  his  talent,  and  all  that 
bitter  sarcasm  which  has  overawed  the  profession  around  him.  Then 
comes  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Surgeon  to  the  Crown ;  who  so  far  from 
investigating,  indulges  prejudices  so  strong,  that  when  driving  through  a 
particular  street,  always  turns  a  comer,  to  avoid  passing  by  the  house 
of  that yooZ  EUiotson,  where  Mesmeric  experiments  are  made!  Then 
comes  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet,  whose  connection  with  the  matter  is  a 
little  curious,  but  too  tedious  for  present  purposes.  Elliotson  gives  evi. 
dence  to  show,  that  he  changed  sides  to  keep  from  losing  subscribers, 
and  grossly  misrepresented  mcts.  He  stated  that  the  Okeys  (two  of 
Elliotson's  subjects)  were  impostors,  and  acknowledged  the  fact  them* 
selves.  Elliotson  had  them  under  his  charge  for  a  long  time  after  this 
date,  and  not  only  pronounces,  but  proves  the  charge  to  be  false.  Dr. 
Caldwell  saw  them  afterwards,  in  London,  and  corroborates  the  state* 
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ment  of  Elliotson,  as  do  all  those  who  had  the  beat  opportunity  of  know* 

ing  the  truth. 

I  have  before  me  a  little  volume,  by  C.  R.  Hall,  the  mouth  piece  of 
the  clique,  on  **  Mesmerism,  etc."  It  is  really  a  literary  curiosity  to 
one  who  knows  anything  about  the  matter.  The  beauty  of  this  bode* 
which  he  styles  '^  A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Assumed  Merits  and  His- 
tory  of  the  Mock  Marvellous,  Hallucinations  and  Frauds  of  Mesmerism," 
is,  that  when  it  is  carefiilly  read,  and  all  his  admissions  put  together,  he 
admits  all  that  rational  Mesmerists,  (Mr.  Elliotson  fi>r  example)  con- 
tend  for. 

I  have  no  inclination  to  sift  a  volume  of  such  trash,  and  will  content 
myself  with  giving  simply  his  "recapitulation  of  what  are^  at  present^  his 

own  views  on  Mesmerism."  I  will  leave  Mc to  watch  him,  and  tell 

us  what  Mr.  Hall's  opinions  are  next  week  or  the  week  after.  Now 
for  his  creed — 

^I  believe"  (not  in  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  but  that)  <<  there  are" 

^Proved — Quietude,  composure,  sleep—" 

**  Probable— but  requiring  cot^irmatian — ^Traction,  muscular  rigidity, 
convulsions,  heightened  sensibility,  diminished  sensibility,  double  con- 
sciousness— 

Possible — ^but  not  probable — ^Insensibility  to  severe  pain  for  a  given 
length  of  time,  at  pleasure,  etc. 

Now  I  can  vouch  for  these  phenomena  myself,  having  produced  them, 
probably  a  hundred  times,  and  am  very  well  satisfied  to  get  from  such  a 
source,  the  words  provedj  probable  and  possible — ^it  wont  be  very  long 
before  the  rest  is  choked  out  of  him.  John  Bull,  though  he  may  kick 
and  cuff  his  perverse  Irish  subjects  for  pastime,  is  always  ready  to  rise 
up  in  defence  of  his  own  rights.  Mr.  Elliotson,  who  was  hunted  from 
his  professorship,  and  crippled  in  his  practice,  through  incessant  ridicule 
and  persecution,  says  in  his  Physiology,  "  I  will  now  stand  more  ridicule 
with  the  same  firmness,  and  the  same  silent  pity  or  contempt  which  I 
have  always  felt  for  my  opponents,  till  I  see,  as  I  shall,  the  truth  of  Mes- 
merism  establisliedJ'^  If  his  life  is  spared  many  years  longer,  he  will 
see  his  prediction  fulfilled.  He  is  now  backed  boldly  by  talent  and 
numbers.  There  has  been  in  England,  for  the  last  three  years,  a  peri- 
odical called  the  JgTowf,  devoted  to  Animal  Magnetism  and  allied  subjects, 
which  is  sustained  with  great  ability,  and  is  extensively  patronized. 

I  give  below  some  information  which  has  come  to  hand  while  I  am 
writing.  Here  we  see  lords,  distinguished  physicians,  surgeons  and 
clergy,  all  combined  in  the  great  cause  of  humanity,  and  promulgating 
to  the  world  the  truth  of  Mesmerism  ;  and  when  truth  has  thus  once 
obtained  a  fair  hearing,  it  cannot  be  kept  down.* 

*  The  following  extract  is  from  the  London  Times : — "  Mesmeric  iHrniMAaT. 

^At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Earl  of  Ducie's,  No.  23  Belgrave  Square,  July  9tli, 

this  meeting  heing  convinced  of  the  vast  benefits  derived  from  mesmerism  in 
the  cure  oTdiseases,  even  the  most  intractable,  as  well  as  in  the  prevention  of 
pain  in  surgical  operations,  and  being  desirous  tliat  its  benefits  should  be  more 
widely  extended  to  the  poorer  classes  than  individual  exertion  can  accomplish, 
it  was  resolved — 

« 1.  That  with  this  view  a  Mesmeric  Infirmary  shall  be  established,  hy 
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I  will  here  dose  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  History  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  indulged  in  a  few  words  about  myself 
which  I  would  much  have  preferred  to  omit,  but  circumstances  which 
will  be  alluded  to  as  we  go  on,  have  rendered  it  necessary. 

It  so  happened,  that  until  about  three  years  ago,  I  had  never  seen  an 
experiment  in  Mesmerism ;  no  occurrence  had  happened  to  bring  it 
directly  under  my  notice,  and  hearing  it  mentioned  occasionally,  only 
as  a  subject  of  ridicule  ;  I,  like  most  other  persons,  looked  upon  it  as 
one  of  those  day  dreams  that  would  go  down,  in  history,  with  astrology, 
alchemy,  and  witchcraft,  *  At  length,  my  attention  was  aroused  by  a 
letter  from  a  medical  friend,  in  whom  I  could  fully  rely,  contaming  some 
experiments  which  he  had  made.  Many  of  his  experiments  were  of  a 
nature  which  precluded  all  idea  of  deception  or  delusion— >they  made  a 
deep  impression  on  me^  and  I  forthwith  procured  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  Academy;  the  works  of  Teste,  Foissac,  Elliotson,  and  some 
other  medical  men  of  high  standing  ;  and  after  reading  them  earefblly, 
I  saw  plainly  the  evidence  was  too  strong  for  the  belief  that  all  was 
fiction. 

The  phenomena,  if  true,  formed  a  part  of  the  physiology  of  the  nerv- 
ous  system,  and  were  also  important  as  a  means  of  alleviating  human 
suftering.  Under  this  conviction,  I  regarded  it  as  a  professional  duty  to 
investigate  the  subject  more  thoroughly ;  and,  accordingly  commenced 
a  course  of  private  experiments  in  my  own  house,  which  were  gradually 
extended  as  occasion  offered,  to  the  parlours  and  sick  chambers  of 
friends.  My  experiments,  without  developing  many  of  the  marvellous 
results  spoken  ot]  were  successful  beyond  my  expectations;  and,  although 
I  wished  to  avoid  notoriety,  they  began  to  be  talked  of  through  the 
town,  aud  were,  of  course,  much  exaggerated.  Some  of  my  friends  even, 
who  witnessed  many  of  my  experiments,  not  acquainted  with  the  ten* 
dency  which  the  subjects  in  this  peculiar  dreamy  state  have,  to  deceive, 
often  attached  more  importance  to  results  than  I  did.  I  had  determined 
not  to  admit  any  fact  until  I  could  demonstrate  it  by  varying  the  experi- 
ment in  every  possible  way — many  that  others  admitted,  were  excluded 
by  this* procedure. 

Matters  proceeded  thus  until  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  when  I  was  waited  on  by  a  Committee  from  the  Franklin  Society 
of  Mobile,  and  requested  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  Mesmerism^ 

voluntary  contribution,  for  the  application  of  mesmerism  to  the  cure  of  diseases, 
and  the  prevention  of  pain  in  surgical  operations. 

''2.  Tnat  this  Infirmary  shall  be  under  the  management   of  a  president, 
vice-presidents,  trustees,  a  treasurer,  secretary,  and  a  committee. 
'  «  3.  That  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie  be  President. 

"  Vice-Presidents — Baron  de  Goldsmid,  Viscount  Morpeth,  M.P.;  R.  Monck- 
ton  Milnes,  M.P.;  J.  H.  Laiiffston,  M.P.;  the  Rev.  G.  Sandby,jun.;  the  Rev. 
T.  Robertson.  Treasurer— Mr.  Briggs.  Committee — Dr.  Ashbumer,  Dr. 
Bnxton,  Dr.  Elliotson,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  FlintofT,  Mr.  J.  Hands, 
Mr.  D.  Hands,  Mr.  F.  G.  Johnston,  Mr.  Symes,  surgeons;  Major  Buckley, 
Captain  James,  Mr.  Bl)rth,  Mr.  Fradelle,  Mr.  Kingdom,  and  Mr.  Topham." 

Then  follows  a  lengthened  list  of  subscriptions  received,  in  which  we  find 
the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Baron  de  Goldsmid,  aud  Mr.  Langston,  to  have  subscribed 
jElOO  each  ;  Mr.  Murray  and  Dr.  Elliotson,  £50  each ;  and  many  others  who 
were  present,  donations  or  annual  subscriptions  of  j£6,  or  as  many  gtiineas. 
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in  their  public  hall-^stating  at  the  same  time,  that  mj  experiments  had 
been  talked  of,  that  the  community  had  confidence  in  my  integrity,  and 
knowmg  that  I  had  no  interest  in  deceiving,  they  thought  would  be 
gratified  to  hear,  to  what  conclusions  my  experiments  had  really  led  me« 

I  very  willingly  consented  to  this  reijuest ;  the  more  so  as  it  afibrded 
me  an  opportunity  of  **  defining  my  position,"  and  defending  myself 
against  the  exaggerated  opinion  swhich  had  been  erroneously  imputed 
to  me. 

I  accordingly  on  the  18th  day  of  February,  1846,  delivered  the  un- 
fortunate lecture,  which  was  afterwards  published  in  the  Charleston 
Medical  Journal,  and  which  drew  forth  a  notice,  entitled  a  *^Reme»r* 
in  the  last  number  of  the  New  Orleans  Journal,  signed  by  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  J.  McN«,  whom  I  shall  drag  out  of  his  peat  hog^  and  dresii 
up  a  little  for  exhibition.* 

*  This  lecture  has  been  doubly  unfortunate,  for  it  has  brought  down  upon  me 
the  wradi  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  First  came,  "  like  the  south  wind  o*er  a 
summer  lute  blowing,"  a  very  graceful,  feeble  little  anonymous  attack  ii\  one  of 
our  city  papers,  which  by  its  inimitable  style,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
the  o^pring  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  L.,  of  Mobile.  Some  of  your  readers 
may  recall  the  name  from  its  association,  with  a  queer  and  highly  wrought  lit- 
tle spider  storyy  which  he  published  several  years  ago,  in  the  Amer.  Jour,  of 
Me^  Sciences,  and  which  afibrded  the  &cult^  in  Mobile  a  good  deal  of  inno- 
^eept  mirth  at  tlie  time.  We  regarded  it  as  a  very  ingenious  little  romsnce, 
hut  it  turned  out  that  the  Doctor  had  intended  it  in  earnest,  and  he  became  so 
«ensitiye  on  the  subject  that  we  were  really  afraid  to  pronounce  the  word  spider 
in  his  presence— he  would  bristle  up  like  a  TararUvla, 

Why  the  doctor  should  have  treated  me  so  cruelly,  I  could  not  imagine  as  I 
had  never  done  him  anything  but  kindness.  I  did  not,  of  course,  notice  this 
little  spider  work — ^these  webs  do  very  well  to  catch  flies,  but  I  always  prefer 
walking  round  them  to  keep  from  getting  soiled. 

If  any  of  your  readers  have  forp;otton  our  author,  they  will  soon  have  anoth- 
er ocoasion  for  formmg  his  acquaintance.  I  see  him  formally  announced  for ' 
the  next  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences.  The  doctor 
bas  bad  bottled  for  some  years  a  magnificent  little  blighted  fcstus,  which  was 
liie  happy  subject  of  an  essay  some  two  hours  long,  before  the  Medical  Society 
of  MobUe— the  great  object  of  this  essay  was  to  prove  points  which  are  long 
since  petfectly  established^— hut  then  we  were  repaid  for  all  this  loss  of  time  by 
jthe  most  graphic  and  gorgeous  description  of  the  act  of  copulation  ever  penned 
liy  mortal  man— the  old  lecher  Jove,  with  ApoUo  to  back  him,  could  not  ap> 
proximate  it.    I  presume  this  is  the  forthcoming  article. 

Next  comes  at  me  your  bloody  little  countryman  and  disciple  of  "  Gulliver," 
Mac,  at  present  a  resi&nt  of  Mobile,  but  late,  all  the  way  from  "  stcate  Ireland,'* 
and  as  he  dont  like  the  word  **  first,"  we  will  suit  him  better  by  saying  one  of  the 
last  physicians  in  Mobile.  Until  his  "  Review*^  appeared,  I  had  not  thought 
about  hii*)  or  heard  any  thing  of  him  for  several  months.  About  a  year  ago, 
I  had  a  rencontre  (professionaf)  with  him,  which  I  will  relate  as  it  will  elucidate 
the  motives  of  the  reviewer,  as  well  as  his  chivalry  and  character. 

A  poor,  miserable  Irish  journeyman  taylor,  whom  I  looked  upon  as  an  object  of 
charity,  and  whose  name  I  never  enquii^,  came  to  ^ny  office  some  four  or  five 
davs  in  succession  to  be  prescribed  for;  being  taken  suddenly  very  ill  during 
the  niffht,  and  not  knowing  where  to  find  me  at  that  hour,  he  had  our  learned  Re- 
viewer knocked  up  and  summoned  to  his  bed  side.  The  next  morning  I  was 
aent  for  by  the  patient,  who  informed  me  of  what  had  happened  and  apologized 
ior  sending  for  another  physician,  stating  the  reasons,  and  further  that  he  had 
no  confidence  in  him.    As  the  patient  was  mine,  and  not  dreaming  that  any- 
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The  first  sentence  of  the  Review,  coming  from  one  who  makes  such  a 
tdisplay  in  the  secret  of  phihlogical  learning,  is  really  rich  and  rare.— 
If. such  a  display  had  burst  from  one  just  imported  from  Cork  into  a  land 
where  English  is  spoken,  there  might  have  been  some  excuse,  but  Mc. 
has  been  here  long  enough  to  have  learned  better.  Hear  now  this  me- 
morable onset — 

"  There  u  a  class  of  books,  so  completely  beyond  the  pale  of  critical 
examination,  that  they  safely  bid  deHance  to  it ;— occupying  that  place, 
which  is  said  to  intervene  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  they 
ore  secure  from  either.  To  this  class,  we  are  of  opinion  fairly  belongs 
the  ^  Lecture  on  Animal  Magnetism,^^  &c. 

I  presume  the  reader  will  be  satisfied  with  a  ''  critical  examination^'* 
of  this  single  specimen,  though  like  the  *^  razor  strops*^  *'  there  are  plen- 
ty more  left. 

The  word  class  is  first  preceded  by  the  singular  verb  is — then  referr- 
ed to  by  the  plural  pronoun  they,  and  lastly  followed  by  the  plural  verb 
arc— -so  much  for  grammar !"  Next  our  Reviewer  speaks  of  a  ^* place** 
which  "  is  said  to  intervene  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous.** — 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  authority  for  this  "place !"  I  am  sure  no 
one  el^  ever  dreamed  of  such  a  place.  I  have  oflen  heard  it  said  that 
there  was  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  but  as  Pro- 
fessor Cooper  ooce  remarked,  they  are  just  as  "dissimilar  as  Hail 
Columbia  and  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  the  idea  of  an  intervening  place 
is  aa  absurdity. 

In  the  next  place  he  informs  us  that  this  class  are  "secure  from 
either"  the  sublime  or  the  ridiculous!  !  This  I  opine  is  rather  an  origi- 
nal use  of  terms.  Lord  Karnes  would  not  say  that  a  book  was  "  secure 
from  the  sublime,**  though  he  might  say  that  it  was  secure  from  the  ad« 
jective  ridiculous,  with  an  a  and  double  s  afler  it.  Query:  did  our 
Reviewer  learn  all  these  marvels  out  of  his  favorite  book,  "  Gulliver's 
Travels  r 

So  much  for  Mac's  philology !  We  will  now  amuse  the  reader  with 
a  choice  specimen  of  his  medical  learning,  and  logic,  which  places  him 
in  a  "very  enviable  position." 

When  attempting  in  my  lecture  to  account  for  the  infinite  variety  of 

body  eeald  think  difierently,  I  prescribed  for  him  without  ceremony.  An  hour 
or  two  afterwards,  Mac  called  to  see  him,  and  finding  I  had  been  there,  and 
prescribed)  became  as  furious  as  a  famished  wolf,  and  wrote  me  a  note  which 
■melt  so  strong  of  gun  powder,  that  I  have  hardly  yet  got  over  my  alarm.  This 
note  was  handed  to  me  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Ross,  (a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  on 
very  friendly  terms,)  who  stated  that  he  bore  the  note  with  reluctance  and  only 
consented  to  do  so,  because  he  was  satisfied  there  was  some  mistake  which  I 
would  explain — ^he  thought  me  incapable  of  a  breach  of  etiquette  so  gross  as 
that  imputed  to  me.  I  related  to  the  doctor  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts,  and 
convinced  him  at  once  that  if  either  party  had  a  riffht  to  complain  it  was  myself. 
The  next  thing  I  see  from  him  is  this  "  black  dose^  which  "he  had  mixed  up  for 
me  under  the  name  of  a  "  review. ^^ 

I  am  perfectly  aware,  Messrs.  Editors,  of  the  impropriety  of  introducing  such 
things  into  a  scientific  journal,  but  when  members  of  the  profession  so  far  forpret 
themselves  as  to  substitute  malicious  feelings  and  personalities  for  scientific 
inquiry,  timely  rebuke  is  necessary  to  teach  them  better. 
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phenomena,  seen  in  different  subjects  under  the  influence  of  mesmerism, 
I  used  the  following  language  : 

"  No  two  human  beings,  probably  were  ever  created  alike — they  dif^ 
fer  in  external  appearance — they  difler  in  their  intellectual  and  moral 
characters — they  arc  differently  affected  by  morbific  causes ;  and  each 
has  his  'peculiar  nervous  system.  What  physician  can  pretend  to  write 
a  complete  history  oi  Hysteria,  Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  Insanity,  and  other 
affections  of  the  nervous  system?  They  are  just  as  full  of  anomalies, 
and  contradictions,  in  their  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment,  as  mes* 
merism.  Inoculate  a  dozen  patients  with  small  pox  virus,  and  the 
phenomena  which  result  will  be  as  opposite  as  those  exhibited  in  the 
same  number  of  mesmeric  subjects." 

Here  is  simply  an  enunciation  of  a  few  truisms  which  are  taught  in 
our  common  text  books,  of  which  we  have  the  following  Irish  version  : 

"Indeed!  we  <vcre  under  the  delusion,  and  we  believe  it  is  still 
taught  by  professors  of  anatomy,  that  there  is  a  Jixed  uniformity  (the 
italics  are  the  doctor's)  in  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  of  the  human 
body ; — that  although  there  is  occasional  variation  in  other  structures,  the 
blood  vessels  for  instance,  such  is  never  the  case  in  the  nervous  system.  So 
with  the  virus  of  small -pox,  it  has  been  held  that,  however  variatile  its 
effects  seemed  in  different  persons,  it  was  but  a  difference  in  degree ; 
the  effects  of  the  virus  being  always  the  same ;  the  same  precursive 
fever,  followed  by  the  same  peculiar  eruption,  &c." 

All  this  too  I  presume  was  found  in  "  Gulliver's  travels,"  for  nothing 
like  it  can  be  found  in  medical  books. 

According  to  a  different  doctrine  laid  down  in  another  place  by  our 
Reviewer,  there  must  be  some  "relation"  between  cause  and  effect,  and 
if  so,  we  might  conclude  that  all  sorts  of  temperaments,  nervous,  phleg- 
matic, &c.,  could  not  spring  from  a  "  fixed  uniformity"  of  nervous 
structure  and  function.  It  is  moreover  taught  in  England  and  France, 
that  the  brain  constitutes  a  part  of  the  "  nervous  system,"  though  there 
is  not  a  "  fixed  uniformity  in  the  disti*ibution"  of  its  parts.  It  is  further 
"  taught  by  professors  of  anatomy"  that  there  is  a  certain  relation^  be- 
tween certain  portions  of  the  brain  and  certain  functions — ^fbr  example, 
when  the  forehead  is  v^ell  sloped^  and  the  head  comes  to  a  point  at  the 
veitex,  somewhat  afler  the  fashion  of  a  potatoe  hill,  the  victim  has  a  great 
deal  of  vanity,  but  divil  the  hit  of  sinse  at  all,  at  all.  In  open  defiance 
too  of  this  "  fixed  uniformity,"  it  is  taught  that  when  the  brain  falls  be- 
low a  certain  weight,  the  possessor  is  always  idiotic. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  I  have  sitting  in  front  of  me  in  my  office, 
amongst  some  other  busts,  those  of  Napoleon,  Cuvier,  Dupuytren,  and 
Broussais,  all  of  which  havo  remarkably  large  heads-^they  are  from  the 
bands  of  a  Parisian  artist  of  some  celebrity,  and  are  said  to  be  accurate. 
The  brains  of  Cuvier  and  Dupuytren,  (the  weights  of  which  I  have,) 
were  enormous,  and  the  others  are,  perhaps,  of  nearly  eq«al  magnitude  ; 
but  there  "w  a  class*^  of  spherical  excrescences,  occasionally  obser^^ed  on 
the  ^^  sublime^''  extremity  of  the  spinal  column,  which  has  no  more  agency 
in  intellectual  operations  than  the  adipose  protuberance  at  the  other, 
and  this  class  may  be  supposed  "to  occupy  that  place,"  "which  is  said 
to  interA'cne  between"  a  head  of  cabbage  and  an  apple  dumpling,  and 
^^are  secure  from  (the  excellence)  of  either." 
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Another  remarkable  fiurt  **  taught  bj  professors  of  anatomy,"  is  the 
want  of  '*  fixed  uniformity"  in  the  thickness  of  skulls.  I  recollect,  a 
very  thick  one  of  an  Irishman,  belonging  to  the  Wistar  museum,  which 
was  exhibited  by  Dr.  Physic  to  the  class.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  trepan  this  unfortunate  individual,  but  in  vain.  One  surgeon  bored 
into  the  place  where  brain  is  commonly  found,  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  becoming  alarmed  at  the  depth  he  had  gone  without  getting  thi4>ugh, 
desisted — a  second,  and  a  third,  took  a  turn  at  it,  but  '*  it  was  no  go"-— 
hunting  brain  in  that  direction  was  like  looking  for  snakes  in  Ireland — 
the  '*  fixed  uniformity"  was  not  there.  The  poor  fellow  was  at  last  left 
alone  to  die  a  natural  death  from  the  efi^cts  of  a  fall,  as  Pat  would  say. 
They  then  determined  to  make  another  desperate  ofl[brt,  and  by  dint  of 
of  hard  work  with  a  handsaw,  chisels,  mallets,  ^.,  they  managed  at 
last  to  find  a  small  cavity  filled  with  something  very  much  like  mashed 
potatoes  without  any  butler  in  them. 

On  the  Reviewer's  original  views  of  small  pox,  I  will  merely  remark 
that  if,  when  he  had  the  Ency.  of  Practical  Medicine  in  his  hands,  read- 
ing to  so  little  profit  the  able  article  of  Prichard  on  Somnambulism,  he 
had  turned  over  a  few  pages  to  this  subject,  he  would  have  seen  that  it 
is  *' taught  by  professors,"  that  there  is  no  "fixed  uniformity"  in  the 
**  precursive  fever,"  and  that  patients  often  die  of  this  disease  xoithouJt  a 
single  pustule. 

The  Reviewer  "  presumes"  "  that  Dr.  Nott  has  viewed  these  things 
with  a  mesmeric  eye."  Now  the  effect  of  mesmerism  is  to  sharpen 
some  people's  wits  and  senses  wonderfully,  and  if  I  could  only  get  him 
fully  mesmerized,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  I  could  make  him 
see,  as  Liston  says,  "  with  the  back  of  his  head  or  his  belly"  better  than 
he  sees  with  both  eyes  open  in  the  broad  light  of  day — even  with  his 
present  vision  he  has  seen  "  things  which  passeth  all  understanding," 
but  if  he  will  let  me  rub  him  down  welt,  I  will  promise  to  make  him  go 
ahead  of  Gulliver. 

And  now  Messrs.  Editors  I  have  done  with  our  Hebrew  and  Irish 
Reviewers — they  have  wantonly  and  maliciously  provoked  a  reply,  the 
necessity  of  which  I  deeply  deplore.  It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years 
since  I  embarked  in  the  medical  profession,  and  I  venture  to  assert  that 
there  is  not  one  of  its  members  who  during  this  time  has  had  fewer  pro- 
fessional altercations — ^it  is  not  because  I  have  not  sometimes  been  un- 
justly treated,  but  because  I  have  been  so  ashamed  of  the  charge,  just- 
ly made  against  us  of  too  much  wrangling,  that  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to 
bear  more  from  my  professional  brethren  than  others.  Previous  to  thes^ 
ungenerous  attacks  on  my  mesmerism,  I  cannot  now  call  a  single  in- 
stance of  interruption  of  friendly  intercourse  with  a  respectable  member 
of  the  profession.  I  have  always  believed  too,  and  acted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  only  way  of  making  our  body  respected,  is  to  treat  each 
other  with  respect,  and  to  preserve  dignity,  decency,  and  veneration  for 
science— medical  associations,  and  legislation  against  quacks,  and 
quackery  are  of  no  avail — ^it  is  the  conduct  of  individuals  alone  which 
elevates  our  position. 

On  the  subject  of  Mesmerism  I  have  contended  for  no  miracles.  I 
have  said  that  I  had  demonstrated  a  hundred  times  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion and  that  of  intelligent  friends,  that  l)y  certain  manipulations,  a  pecti- 
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liar  sleep  could  be  induced,  resembling  natural  somnambulism  ;  that  a 
cataleptic  state  could  also  be  induced  at  pleasure,  in  these  subjects,  with 
various  degrees  of  insensibilitj  to  pain,  which  in  some  is  perfect ;  that 
this  sleep  and  other  efifects  may  be  removed  in  a  few  seconds,  by  passes 
or  by  command ;  and  that  nervous  headaches,  and  many  forms  of  neu- 
ralgia may  be  promptly  alleviated  or  cured  by  those  manipulations.  I 
stated  that  other  experimenters,  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  honesty, 
had  asserted  the  reality  of  still  higher  phenomena,  as  clairvoyance^  the 
influence  of  the  wUl,  etc*,  which  it  would  be  unfair  and  presumptuous  in 
me  to  pronounce  false,  simply  because  I  had  not  met  with  subjects  of 
this  degree  of  susceptibility.  I  stated  that,  although,  I  had  seen  many 
instances  of  what  are  termed  Mesmeric  phenomena  being  produced  by 
the  imagination,  and  was  willing  to  grant  this  power  all  the  influence 
which  could  be  claimed,  still,  I  had  in  some  instances  seen  phenomena, 
which  I  could  not  by  any  ingenuity  account  for  in  this  way,  and  that  I 
was,  therefore,  compelled  to  believe  in  some  other  and  unknown  agent, 
which  had  been  designated  by  the  name  of  Animal  Magnetism ;  and 
further,  that  I  was  not  disposed  to  dispute  about  a  name ;  if  other  gentle- 
men preferred  the  word  imagination  I  had  no  objection,  as  I  only  wished 
to  insist  upon  the  reality  of  certain  phenomena,  the  investigation  of 
which  belonged  properly  to  the  medicsil  profession. 

Knowing  that  a  lecture,  without  experiments,  would  aflbrd  little  inter- 
est, I  presented  two  subjects,  on  whom  the  phenomena  contended  for 
were  demonstrated.  The  subjects  had  no  money  to  gain,  no  motive  to 
deceive,  and  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  in  their  peifect  good  faith. 

Being  aware  that  it  would  be  objected,  that  some  of  the  phenomena, 
as  sleep,  rigidity  of  muscles,  influences  of  passes,  insensibility  to  pain, 
etc.,  might  be  feigned,  and  therefore  not  be  satisfactory,  I  made  rigid 
the  arm  of  one  of  the  subjects  (a  very  delicate,  feeble  yoimg  man)  and 
placed  it  in  a  horizontal  position,  where  it  stood  for  nearly  or  quite  an 
hour,  until  the  close  of  the  lecture ;  at  the  end  of  the  time  it  was  as 
rigid  and  as  free  from  fatigue  as  during  the  first  minute ;  and  I  pre- 
sume it  would  have  remained  in  the  same  altitude  all  night,  had  I  not 
relaxed  it. 

I  contend  that  there  were  no  phenomena  in  the  mesmeric  state  (with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  control  of  the  operator)  which  do  not  occa- 
sionally occur  spontaneously  in  certain  states  of  the  nervous  system,  as 
sleep,  catalepsy,  insensibility  to  pain,  the  sleep^ioalking  state,  etc.;  this 
is  the  ground  taken  by  Elliotson,  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  irrational 
in  the  belief,  that  artificial  means  may  induce  phenomena  which  often 
occur  spontaneously  in  the  human  system. 

As  a  curious  piece  of  medical  history,  intimately  connected  with  the 
subject  before  us,  I  will  make  a  brief  allusion  to  what  was  called  Perkin* 
ism,  a  therapeutic  means  first  employed  by  Dr.  Elisha  Perkins,  of  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut,  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  named  after 
him.  It  consisted  in  drawing  over  the  affected  or  other  parts,  the  pointed 
extremities  of  needles,  called  Metallic  Tractors^  which  were  bound 
together,  and  composed  of  two  metals. 

These  Tractors  became  all  the  rage  in  London,  produced  tcuimy  veiy 
rsmaikable  curative  effects,  and  yet  were  driven  out  of  use  by  a  paraph- 
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let  of  Dr.  Haygarth,  **pn^  Imaginaikm  as  a  eau$e  and  at  a  erne  ^ 
disardets  of  the  body,  exemplified  by  fictitious  tradors* 

Thesd  fictitiotts  tractors  were  made  of*  wood,  and  produced  all  the 
remarkable  effects  which  had  been  attributed  to  the  metallic  ones.  I 
will  give  below,  as  eiamples,  two  €^  Haygarth's  cases. 

April  20th.  I  requested  Mr.  Barton  to  ofierate  on  Peter  Seward,  ased  32, 
who  had  for  four  years  been  troubled  with  pain  and  weakness  in  the  right  arm. 
*  *  *  I  learnt  that  he  had  experienced  a  good  deal  of  pain  during  the  operstion 
(of  drawing  the  tnctora  downwards  so  as  barely  to  toaoh  the  skin)  *  *  *  The 
next  day  I  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Bernard  and  Mr.  Lowe,  jr.,  and  as  the  case  is 
riUher  curious,  I  shall  copy  verbatim,  the  notes  taken  on  the  spot.  In  one  minute, 
'  feels  pain  coming  on  at  the  same  place  as  yesterday ;  the  limb  feels  warm, 
,the  pain  higher  up  and  sharper ;'  in  two  minutes,  *  pain  increases  ;*  in  three 
'and  a  half  minutes,  *  vety  acute,  darting  towards  the  collar  bone,  and  begins 
to  give  him  so  much  uneasiness,  that  he  will  not  have  it  done  any  kmger ;'  '  per- 
spires profusely,  and  is  gone  to  bed.'  It  was  fortunate  for  me  that  the  above 
gentlemen  could  bear  witness  to  the  rsmatiutbk  effects  of  the  imagination.*'  *** 

'^  On  the  26th,  however,  hi  the  pieeence  of  Messrs.  Jolifie,  Barton,  Gaisford, 
Emery,  and  Wilde,  Dr.  Lovel  made  use  of  one  bit  of  mahogany,  whilst  I 
gently  drew  down  the  arm  the  point  of  the  other.  When  he  sat  down,  '  he 
was  perfectly  easy ;'  in  a  few  seconds,  '  the  pain  commenced  as  before  ;*  in 
two  minutes,  it  was  '  very  acute  at  the  elbow  and  collar  bone ;'  in  four, 
'  he  became  very  uneasy,  looked  very  red  in  the  face,  and  begged  the  operation 
might  be  discontinued.'  His  request  was  complied  with,  and  he  went  to  bed 
with  a  pulse  at  120.  Three-quarters  of  an  honr  after  (being  still  in  bed)  I 
asked  him  how  he  felt  ?  He  replied,  that  he  was  in  more  pain  than  when  the 
sureeon  took  five  pieces  of  bone  from  his  leg,  in  a  compound  fracture  which 
he  had  met  with.  It  maj/,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  all  this  was  feigned,  I  cannot 
assert  that  he  did  not ;  but  he  could  have  no  point  to  ^in  by  such  conduct ; 
and  he  certainly  must  have  been  a  very  excellent  mimic  to  deceioe  so  many 
people, 

(If  Dr.  Eiliotson  had  performed  all  this  on  the  Okeys,  the  editor  of 
the  Lancet  and  others,  who  learn  philosophy  by  intuition,  would  havB 
sworn  it  was  M  feigned  !     N.) 

^  The  experiment  was  again  repeated  on  the  2d  of  May,  in  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Moncriefie,  Messrs.  Noble,  Yeatman,  CJlayfield,  Probert,  Notcutt,  Lax,  and 
Jolifie.  The  patient  felt  spasm,  and  pains  in  the  arm  and  collar  bone ;  and 
the  pain  continued  as  before,  for  some  time.  He  could  scarcely  be  persuaded 
to  submit  longer  to  the  use  of  the  tractors,  although  he  confessed,  that  *  on  the 
whole,  he  fuul  received  much  benefit.^ " 

On  the  24th  of  May,  I  requested  permission  to  attempt  the  relief  of  a  patient 
of  Mr.  New's,  by  the  new  operation.  He  had  great  sttflbess  and  occasional 
pain  in  the  shoulder.  Mr.  Gaisford,  therefore,  began  to  treat  him  in  the  usual 
manner,  with  the  pieces  of  pencil.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  seized  with  a 
tremor  in  his  limb,  and  so  violent  a  shivering  fit,  that  it  was  judged  prudent  to 
desist  for  the  present.  Next  day  I  wished  to  repeat  the  trial ;  mit  he  refused, 
aUedging  that  his  arm  teas  quite  well,  and  therefore  it  would  be  putting  him  to 
useless  pain,'*  etc. 

Here  we  see  a  class  of  diseases  (which  in  our  ignorance  we  are 
always  treating  by  violent  empirical  remedies,  and  usually  without 
benefit!)  mitigated  or  cured  by  simple  manipulations,  but  which  are 
kicked  out  of  use  because  they  are  supposed  to  operate  on  the  imagination! 

Where  is  a  particle  of  proo/*  adduced  to  show  that  it  was  the  imagina- 
tion  ?  Where  is  the  proof  that  it  may  not  have  been  Animal  Magnetism 
in  both  mstances,  acting  independent  of  either  the  metal  or  wood  ?  Its 
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influeiice  is  said  to  pass  throogli  the  air  or  anything  ebe,  withom  ob* 

jitruction. 

'■  Agaio,  what  matters  ii^  if  the  patients  are  cured^  whether  the  agent  is 
Imagination  or  Magnetism  ?  Can  any  roan  give  a  reason  why  the 
imagination  should  not  be  employed  to  relieve  human  suilering,  and  will 
any  physician  deny,  that  he  is  daily  and  designedly  enlisting  and  influ- 
encing  the  mind  of  patients  for  their  own  good  ?  Do  we  not,  with  this 
view,  send  them  to  pkces  of  amusement,  send  them  to  travel,  and  advise 
occupation  ?  Are  we  not  often  compelled  to  conceal  from  timid  patients 
their  true  condition,  and  by  little  pious  frauds  inspire  confidence,  and 
thus  give  thera  the  soothing  and  invigorating  efiects  of  all-powerful  hope. 
Are  we  not  often  compelled  to  administer  remedies  almost  or  cjjliite  inert, 
in  order  to  bring  into  play  the  inuiginajAon ;  and  are  patients  not  often  • 
relieved  in  this  way  ?  Are  patients  not  greatly  influenced,  not  only  by 
faiUh  in  remedies,  but  by  faith  in  certain  physicians  ? 

Is  not  the  whole  system  of  Homceopathy  based  upon/oticA?  and  b  it 
not  faUhj  with  the  aid  of  the  vis  medicatrix,  which  too  often  has  to  meet 
in  desperate  conflict  our  heroics  ? 

Mr.  Editor,  it  is  time  that  this  unreasonable  opposition  should  cease, 
and  although  I  may  meet  the  same  illiberal  persecution  which  has  been 
heaped  upon  others,  I  will  never  cease  to  say  boldly,  that  it  is  our 
solemn  duty  to  alleviate  human  suffering,  and  prolong  life  by  every 
honest  means  within  our  reach.  J.  C.  N.,  o£  Mobile,  Ala. 


II. — Animal  Chemistry^  with  reference  to  the  Physiology  and  Pathology 
of  Man;  by  Dr.  J.  Franz  Simon,  translated  by  T.  J.  Day.  Part 
2nd,  8vo.,  430  pp. ;  Philadelphia,  Lea  and  Blanchard,  1846. 

We  were  much  pleased  at  the  reception  of  this  second  part  of  Dr. 
Simon's  admirable  work,  the  first  part  of  which  was  reviewed  in  the 
last  volume  of  our  Journal. 

So  rich  is  this  work  in  new  and  interesting  materials  that  a  mere 
bibliographical  notice  can  by  no  means  convey  a  just  idea  of  its  value, 
and  our  only  aim  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  medical  public  to  its  valua- 
ble  contents. — This  part  is  devoted  principally  to  the  consideration  of 
the  normal  secretions  and  products  of  organs,  and  the  modifications 
in  their  composition  which  are  observable  in  various  morbid  condi* 
tions  of  the  system. 

The  firstchapter  of  this  part  (the  third  of  the  work)  is  on  **the  secre* 
tlons  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  and  the  theory  of  digestion.  No  ad- 
dition is  made,  to  our  knowledge,  of  the  properties  and  relations  of 
saliva,  some  remarks  are  however  added  by  the  translator  on  Dr. 
Wright's  researches  on  this  subject : — 

^  Dr.  Wright  believes  in  the  existence  of  the  principle  called  ptyalin,  though 
he  separates  it  from  saliva  by  a  new  process.  This  process  is  "  to  pass 
saliva  through  ordinary  filtering  paper,  and,  afler  filtration  shall  have  been 
completed,  to  exhaust  the  residue  with  sulphuric  ether ;  the  ethereal  solution 
contains  a  fatty  acid  ptyalin*    It  is  to  be  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 

*  A  reference  to  pa^e  31,  will  show  ihai  Wright's  ptyalin  difi*ers  in  several  respects 
from  tike  piyalin  described  by  Simon.  In  truth,  little  is  known  regarding  this  con- 
stituenL 
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and  the  residne  left  by  evaporation  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  filter  and  acted  upon 
by  distilled  water,  which  dissolves  the  ptyalin  and  leaves  the  fatt^  acid.  If 
the  aqueouB  solution  be  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  *' salivary  mat- 
ter will  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state."  ** Ptyalin,"  he  says,  ''as  thus  prepared, 
is  a  yeHowish-white,  adhesive,  and  nearly  solid  matter,  neither  acid  nor  al- 
kaline, readily  i*oluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  essential  oils,  but  more  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  It  alone  possesses  the  characteristic  odour  of  saliva;  it 
18  unal^cted  by  galvanism  and  by  moet  of  the  reagents  which  coagulate 
albumen.  It  is  abundantly  precipitated  by  sub-acetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of 
silver ;  feebly  so  by  acetate  and  nitrate  of  lead,  and  tincture  of  galls ;  un* 
influenced  by  bichloride  of  mercury  and  strong  acids ;  the  ^ter  considerably 
heigthen  its  proper  odour  and  impair  its  solubili^,  while  Vkalies  render  it 
more  soluble,  and  give  it  the  smell  of  mucus.  Moderate  heat  and  oxygen 
g93  also  increase  its  odour,  but  a  more  intense  heat  or  cold  diminishes  or 
entirely  destroys  it.  At  a  suitable  temperature,  ptyalin  ma^  be  preserved 
for  any  length  of  time  without  risk  of  decomposition.  The  salivary  fluid  from 
which  ptyalin  has  been  removed,  possesses  a  sickly  mucous  smell,  decomposes 
much  sooner  than  ordinary  saliva,  and,  in  the  process  of  decay,  invariably 
evolves  ammonia.  If  the  fluid  be  heated,  the  mucous  smell  will  be  increased 
■ntil  the  evaporation  shall  have  been  continued  nearly  to  dryness,  when  a 
slight  salivaiy  odour  may  be  reco^ised,  due  to  a  portion  of  ptyalin  being 
liberated  from  the  mucus  with  which  it  was  previously  in  combination." 

Dr.  Wright  says  that  sulphocyanosen  is  an  invariable  constituent  of  healthy 
human  saliva.  He  advises  that  it  be  sought  for  in  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
the  residne  left  by  the  careful  evaporation  of  the  fluid,  as  the  mucus,  unless 
removed,  oflbrs  considerable  impediment  to  the  action  of  reagents.  The 
sulphocyanogen  occurs  in  combination  with  potassium,  the  salt  constituting 
generally  from  .061  to  .098  of  the  secretion.  "  The  proportion,"  he  says, 
'^  is  temporarily  augmented  by  local  stimulation  of  the  salivary  glands,  as  by 
smoking,  chewing  sialaffogues,  &c.  It  is  also  increased  by  tne  internal  use 
of  prusaic  acid  and  salts  of  cyanogen,  and  remarkably  so  by  tb^  use  of 
sulfur." 

Respecting  the  part  performed  by  the  saliva,  it  is  added; 

**  Very  little  is  known  with  certainty  re^ardin^  the  part  taken  by  the  saliva 
Sn  the^  process  of  digestion.  Spallanzani  fancied  that  he  had  observed  that 
food  enclosed  in  tubes  pierced  with  numerous  apertures,  and  moistened  by 
the  saliva,  was  more  rapidly  digested  than  when  simply  moisteo^  with  water. 
Berzelius,  however,  found  that  the  saliva  exerts  no  greater  Bolyent  power  than 
pure  water,  and  Miiller  confirms  his  statement,  minefeld,  on  the  other  hand, 
oelieves  that  the  object  of  the  saliva  is  to  destroy  the  tenacity  of  the  food,  and  he 
thinks  that  it  has  the  power  of  reducmg  fibrin  to  the  condition  of  a  viscid  fluid. 

[The  services  which  the  saliva  performs  in  the  animal  economy  are  clas* 
sified  by  Dr.  Wright  as  follow: 

Active. — 1.   To  stimulate  the  stomach  and  excite  it  to  activity  by  contact 

2.  To  aid  the  digestion  of  food  by  a   specific  action  upon  the  food   itself. 

3.  To  neutralize  any  undue  acidity  in  the  stomach  by  supplying  a  propor- 
tionate alkali. 

Passive. — 1.  To  assist  the  sense  of  taste.  2.  To  £ivor  the  expression  of  the 
voice.    3.  To  clear  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  to  lAoderate  thirst. 

Mialhe*  has  recently  announced  the  discovery  of  an  active  principle  in  the 
saliva  analogous  in  its  physical  and  chemical  characters  to  diastase.  It  is 
solid,  white  or  grayish-white,  amorphous,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in 
^ter  and  spirit.  The  directions  for  obtaining  it  are  the  following :  Filter 
saliva  and  treat  it  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  absolute  idcohol, 
adding  it  as  long  as  any  precipitate  occurs.  This  animal  disastase  is  insoluble 

'•Lancette  Fraa^ise,  1845,  Avril. 
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and  frlls  in  white  flocks,  which  must  be  collected  on  a  ffiter  and  dried.  It 
forms  abont  .2%  of  the  whole  saliva.1 

Leachs*  was  the  first  who  observed  that  saliva  converts  boiled  starch  into 
sugar." 

Some  interesting  observations  are  made  in  reference  to  the  change 
in  the  saliva  in  diseased  conditions,  which  changes  have  as  yet  been 
but  imperfectly  studied. 

^  Morbid  saliva  sometimes  contains  a  (ree  acid ;  this  is  most  commonly  lactic 
acid,  bat,  in  some  cases,  acetic  acid  is  likewise  present.  The  acid  reaction 
may  be  at  once  detected  by  test  paper ;  while  normal  saliva  communicates  a 
blue  tint  to  red  Mnas  paper,  this,  on  the  contrary,  reddens  blue  paper.  I  have 
frequently  seen  the  saliva  acid  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  in  cases  of  salivation. 
According  to  Donne,f  the  saliva  has  an  acid  reaction  in  all  cases  of  irritation 
and  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  in  pleuritiii,  encephalitis,  intermittent  fevers, 
acute  rheumatism,  uterine  affections,  and  amenorrhoBa.  Brugnatelli  t  detected 
oxalic  acid  in  the  saliva  of  a  phthisical  patient.  The  secretion  of  saliva  is 
sometimes  increased  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  constituting  salivation ;  in 
such  cases,  the  chemical  characters  of  the  saliva  are  also  more  or  less  affin^ted. 
In  a  specimen  of  saliva  forwarded  to  me  for  examination,  which  was  obtained 
from  a  patient  who  had  just  terminated  a  course  of  mercury  of  some  weeks' 
duration,  I  observed  an  acid  reaction  arising  from  the  presence  of  free  acetic 
acid.  It  was  very  viscid,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  possessed  a  sickly  disagree- 
able, acid  smell.  It  contained  no  mercury.  Alter  evaporation  to  diynefs,  all 
the  acid  reaction  had  disappeared :  thus  showing  thai  it  contained  no  free 
lactic  acid.  This  saliva  contained  a  very  large  quantity  of  semifluid  fat,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  albumen,  and  traces  of  caseous  matter.  Under  the  micros- 
cope, an  immense  nmnber  of  fat-vesicles  were  seen,  some  epithelium-cells,  and 
a  very  few  partially-destroyed  saliva-corpuscles." 

It  has  frtM]ucntly  been  a  question,  what  changes  were  produced  in 
the  saliva  during  ptyalism,  and  though  some  interesting  results  are  given, 
Ihey  do  not  appear  to  be  constant,  and  among  other  diings  the  presence 
of  merctuy  in  the  saliva  of  mercurial  ptyalism  seems  not  to  be  con- 
stant, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts: — 

*'  L'lleretier  gives  the  mean  of  three  analyses  of  this  secretion  during  mer- 
icurial  ptyalism.    He  found: 

Water         -       .       -       .       9700  in  place  of  986-5 
Organic  maUers  -       -       -         2b-6  12*6 

Inorganic  matters  -  1-1  1*9 

The  mean  amount  of  ptyalin  was  2*6,  or  very  nearly  the  normal  quantity. 
Be  attributes  the  laree  amount  of  organic  matter  to  the  increased  quantity  of 
mucus  secreted  by  the  buccal  membrane.  , 

Dr.  Wright  also  found  that  the  saliva  of  mercurial  ptyalism  contained  an 
imuBual  amount  of  mucus.    It  consisted  of: 

Water 9»1 

Piyalia 1-9 

Fauy  acid -4 

Albumen  with  soda,  and  \  ^ 

Albuminate  of  soda  j      -       -       -       -  tt 

Mucus  with  a  trace  of  ftjalait  ....  3-8 

Lactates 


Phosphates 
Muriates 


(Potash  1 
Soda  [ 
Lime     J 


By  drusu  Iphocj'anates 
lie  could  not  detect  the  slightest  trace  of  mercury  in  it.] 

•  Kastoer's  Archiv.  1831  t  Arch.  G^n^r.  de  MM.  1835  Mai. 

;  Stark,  Allgemelnc  Pathologic,  p.  1DT4. 
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Gmelm  *  bus  emmned  aaliva  duchaiged  in  cooBeqaenee  of  Mlivotion  pro- 
duced by  mercurial  inunction.  In  one  case  it  was  brown  and  turbid,  and  con- 
tained a  large  quantity  of  fat,  but  not  much  albumen  ;  in  another  it  presented 
a  yellow  tint :  it  contained  a  large  quantity  of  yellow  fat,  and  when  heated, 
save  no  perceptible  indication  of  coagulation.  In  both  cases,  but  most  deci- 
dedly in  the  latter,  indications  of  mercury  were  obtained.f  Thompson  |  found 
the  saliva  resulting  from  the  administration  of  mercury,  turbid ;  it  deposited 
flocculi  of  coagulated  albumen.  It  was  not  precipitable  by  tannic  acid,  had  a 
specific  gravity  of  1003*8,  and  contained  coagulated  albumen  2*57 ;  mucus, 
3*67  ;  chloride  of  sodium,  '9 ;  water,  992*8  Bostock  analyzed  the  saliva  of  a 
man  who  was  secreting  about  two  quarts  daily  in  consequence  of  mercurial 
salivation.  It  was  of  a  clear  brown  color,  neutral,  viscid,  but  not  stringy,  and 
barely  transparent.  It  became  clear,  however,  after  the  deposition  of  the  min- 
ute flocculi  suspended  in  it ;  the  application  of  heat,  and  also  the  addition  of 
corrosive  suUimate,  gave  indications  ot  the  presence  of  albumen.  It  yields 
2f  of  dried  residue.  Atler  the  discontinuance  of  the  mercury,  the  saliva  was 
found  to  be  less  transparent ;  it  reddened  litmus  paper,  contained  more  albu- 
men, and  more  solid  constituents  generally.  Vogei  ii  analyzed  the  saliva  of  a 
man  with  spontaneous  salivation ;  it  contained  '991*2  parts  of  water;  4*4  of 
ptyalin,  osmaaome,  fatt,  and  albumen ;  and  4*4  of  salts  of  soda,  potash,  and 
lime  *,  hence,  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  solid  constituents  and  ptyalin,  thia 
saliva  did  not  differ  very  much  from  the  normal  standard.  Mitscnerlich  also 
found  that,  in  the  salivary  flow  excited  by  n^^rvous  irritation,  the  amount  of  the 
solid  constituents  was  not  increased,  that  the  ptyalin  and  snlpbocyanogen  were 
even  below  the  normal  standard,  while,  on  the  other  huid,  toe  extractive  mat» 
lers  were  somewhat  increased.  A  similar  observatiMi  has  been  made  by 
Gwbourt" 

In  regard  to  bile,  our  author  does  but  little  more  than  to  give  an 
abstract  of  the  researches  of  others,  respecting  this  interesting  secre- 
tion.  In  1837,  Demar^ay  announced  that  the  bile  consisted  essen- 
tially of  an  organic  acid  combined  with  soda.  This  acid  be  called 
choleic.  Dr.  Kemp's  experiments  afterwards  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
bile  consists  of  ^<  a  mere  simple  solution  of  a  salt  of  soda,"  the  acid 
of  which  difiers  from  the  choleic  acid  as  characterized  by  Demari^ay, 
in  several  respects ;  he  terms  it  bilic  acid.  Liebig,  in  a  memoir  based 
on  Kemp's  experiment,  arrives  at  very  similar  conclusions,  but  regards 
bilic  acid  as  identical  with  the  choleic  acid  of  Demarqay  and  the  bili- 
fellinic  acid  of  Berzelius.  The  new  researches  of  Theyer  and  Schlosser 
go  to  sustain  Liebig's  conclusions.  The  author  does  not  regard  it  as 
BuS^ciauily  proved  that  the  principal  organic  constituent  of  the  bile  is 


♦  Pogg.Ann.41,p.438. 


f  Gmelin  employed  Smitbson's  method  for  the  detection  of  the  mercury.  A  large 
quantity  of  saliva  was  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated ;  the  residue  was  di- 
gested with  nitric  acid  and  dissolved  in  water;  and,  after  the  removal  of  fat  by  nitra- 
tion, a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  passed  through  it.  The  precipitate  ob- 
tained by  this  pracess  contains  sulphuret  of  mercury ;  it  must  be  collected,  digested 
in  aitro-muriatic  acid,  evaporated,  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  bit  of 
gold-leaf  enveloped  in  tin-foil,  or  encircled  by  iron- wire,  suspended  in  the  fluid.  The 
gold  is  tarnished  if  mercurv  be  present.  No  tin-foil  should  te  used  tha»  has  not  been 
itself  tested  for  mercury,  in  place  of  the  gold-leaf  I  have  employed  the  blade  of  a 
Imife  with  advantage. 

t  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  vi.  p.  397. 

Ii  Lehrbnefa.  der  Physiologie,  von  R.  Wagner,  p.  212. 
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poffitivelj  an  acid,  but  tkinks  thai,  like  alumen,  it  nmj  combine  with 

acids  as  well  as  bases. 

The  action  of  bile  in  the  process  of  digestion  is  briefly  considered, 
without  any  very  definite  conclusions.  A  brief  abstract  is  given  of  the 
conflicting  views  and  observations  of  Brodie,  Tiedeman,  Gmelin,  Ber- 
aselius,  Theyer,  Schlosser,  Enderlin,  and  Schwann,  and  our  author  in- 
clines veiy  strongly  to  the  view,  that  the  bile  is  not  merely  an  eicre- 
mentitious  fluid,  but 'that  it  is  a  secretion  essential  to  the  animal  econ- 
omy, and  performing  some  important  part  in  the  process  of  digestion. 
He  throws  out  the  following  suggestion  in  regard  to  its  action : 

"  If  the  bilin  becomes  decomposed  in  the  intestinal  canal  into  varioas  ooo- 
stituents,  through  the  influence  of  the  acid  chyme,  then  a  wide  field  of  investi- 
gation is  open  to  us  respecting  the  function  of  the  biliary  secretion  in  relatian 
to  chylification.  No  explanation  has  yet  l)een  afforded  of  the  discrepancy  in 
the  amount  of  albumen  contained  in  the  chyme  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  villi, 
and  in  the  chyle  discharged  by  the  absorbents,  (even  without  passing  through 
the  mesenteric  glands.)  May  it  not  happen  that  a  constituent  of  the  bile  acts 
on  some  hitherto  ill-defined  protein-compound  of  the  chyme,  and  converts  it  into 
the  form  known  as  uncoagulated  albumen  ?" 

OF  MILK. 

In  addition  to  the  general  composition  and  relati<Hi8  of  milk  we  have 
tome  particulars  given  in  relation  of  the  modifications  which  it  undergoes 
in  nurses.  In  regard, to  the  influence  of  temperaments  on  the  quality  iff 
the  milk,  we  have  the  following  observation  : 

*^  It  has  been  lonff  believed  that  the  milk  of  fidr  women  is  inferior  in  its 
properties  to  the  milk  of  brunettes.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  analyses 
oearing  on  this  point  are  those  of  L'Heretier.  He  selected  two  lemales  of 
equal  age,  and  made  them  submit  to  the  same  diet  and  mode  of  life.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  results  of  his  analyses : 


A  Blonde, 

aged  22. 

A  Brunette,  aged  22. 

1. 

2. 

1.          2- 

Water     - 

-     8920 

881-5 

8533     8530 

Solid  constituents     - 

-      1080 

11»5 

146-7      147-0 

Butter  -     .  - 

-        356 

405 

548        56-3 

Casein  -        -        - 

lOO 

05 

16^        17-0 

Sugar  of  milk 

565 

GO) 

71-2        TOO 

Sails     -       -       - 

40 

45 

4-5         4-5 

He  appears  to  have  selected  the  analyses  that  presented  the  most  marked 
contrast ;  for  he  observes,  that  if  he  had  taken  the  mean  of  all  his  analyses, 
the  difierence  between  the  anu>unt  of  the  solid  constituents  in  the  two  cases 
would  have  been  less  marked,  the  average  ratio  bemg  120 :  134. 

Also:— 

Clianges  in  the  milk,  corresponding  wUh  the  age  cf  the  infant. 

It  seems  probable  that  certain  changes  will  be  observed  in  the  milk  when  the 
progress  of  development  of  the  child  indicates  the  necessity  for  other  food.  The 
question  is  one  of  considerable  physiological  interest,  and  in  order  to  elucidate 
it  I  made  analyses  of  the  milk  of  a  woman  during  a  period  of  neariy  six  months, 
commencing  with  the  second  day  after  delivery,  and  repeating  my  observation 
at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  days. 

The  results  would  doubtless  be  more  decisive  if  the  experimentalist  were 
able  to  exclude  all  disturbing  influences  :  but  in  almost  all  cases  the  exercise 
of  a  strict  control  over  the  method  of  living  and  the  nature  of  the  food  of  the 
mother,  is  just  as  impossible  as  the  ezdusion  of  exciting  monl  faroes. 


66 

31st  Auir- 

67 

7ih  Sept. 

68 

dth  Sept 

69 

14th  Sept* 

70 

27ih  Oct. 

71 

3d  Nov. 

72 

nth  Nov. 

73 

Ifth  Nov. 

74 

25th  Nov. 

75 

isl  Dec 

76 

8th  Dec 

77 

I6lh  Dec 

78 

aist  Dec 

79 

4th  Jan. 

Solid 

Fixed 

Wftter. 

Safir. 

Bttfter. 

mils. 

87*2 

126-8 

21-2 

624 

346 

0-84 

883-8 

1162 

196 

676 

18-0 

1-66 

8990 

101-0 

257 

52-3 

200 

8SE36 

1164 

220 

520 

26-4 

178 

898-2 

101-8 

430 

450 

140 

274 

8860 

1140 

45-2 

392 

274 

2-87 

9140 

860 

^3 

395 

80 

240 

890^ 

119-4 

37-0 

464 

340 

250 

890^4 

1096 

865 

475 

19-0 

2-70 

902^ 

980 

39-0 

49-0 

80 

208 

890O 

1100 

410 

430 

220 

276 

801-0 

1090 

4-20 

440 

20O 

2-68 

861-4 

138-6 

310 

620 

540 

2-35 

873-6 

126-4 

40O 

460 

370 

2^ 
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Tiie  Ibarteen  analyoeB  (the  colostrum  being  excluded)  gave  the  following 
results : 

An  a  I  JIM.  Bpeeific 

1031-6 
M)30O 
1030O 
102R)O 
1034O 
10320 
10349 
1033O 
1033-4 
10320 
1033O 
10344 
10340 
10320 

A  glance  at  the  three  columns  of  casein,  sugar,  and  butter,  will  show,  that, 
with  Tew  exceptions,  Ist,  the  quantity  of  casein  is  at  its  minimum  at  the  com* 
mencement ;  it  then  rises  considerably,  and  ultimately  attains  a  nearly  fixed 
proportion ;  that,  2d,  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  at  its  maximum  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  snbeeqoently  diminishes ;  and  that,  3d,  the  butter  is  a  very  variable 
constituent  of  the  milk. 

Also:-- 

Other  changes  in  the  mitk* 

Certain  substances  which  are  not  included  in  the  ordinary  constituents  of 
the  milk  are  sometimes  detected  in  it,  after  having  been  taken  into  the  system, 
either  as  food  or  medicine.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the  substances 
which  enter  the  circulating  flaid  and  are  separated  by  the  kidneys,  should  be 
found  in  the  milk,  since  the  absorbents  appear  to  exett  a  sort  of  selective 
power,  and  would  thus  reject  those  substances  which  occur  in  the  Mood,  but 
which  would  produce  an  injurious  efi^t  on  the  tender  frame  of  the  infant^  if 
they  entered  into  the  milk. 

I  have  sought  in  vain  for  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  the  milk  of  women  who 
were  suckling,  and  to  whom  I  have  given  it  in  doses  of  six  drachms.  This  salt  is 
known  to  enter  very  readily  into  the  circulation,  and  is  found  after  a  very  short 
interval  in  the  urine.  After  the  lapse  of  two  days  I  gave  the  same  woman 
twenty-three  gmins  of  iodide  of  potassium,  but  1  could  detect  no  trace  of  this  salt 
in  the  milk.  Lastly,  I  attempted  in  vain  to  detect  sulphate  of  masnesia  in  the 
milk  of  a  woman  who  was  suckling,  and  to  whom  I  had  administered  it  in  a  suf- 
ficient dose  to  act  as  a  laxative. 

For  the  particulars  of  these  experiments  I  must  refer  to  my  essay  *On  the 
Milk  of  Woman,  in  its  Chemical  and  Physiological  lelaticms.'  From  these  ob- 
servations I  think  that  I  am  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  energetic  substances^ 
which  are  foreign  to  nonnal  milk,  either  do  not  enter  into  that  secretion  at  all, 
or  if  theydo,  they  underso  modifications,  which  render  them  more  compatible 
with  the  organism.  Although  I  could  not  detect  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the  milk,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  magnesia  entered 
the  milk  as  a  lactate,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  was  carried  ofi*  by  the  urine  as 
a  snlj^ate. 

Peli^ot,  however,  has  detected  iodide  of  potassium  in  asses'  milk ;  and  Her- 
berger  m  the  milk  of  woman.  [I  have  on  several  occasions  observed  the  ordinary 
indication  of  iodine  on  the  addition  of  xyloidin,  or  of  starch  and  a  drop  or  two  of 
nitric  acid  to  the  urine  of  infants  at  the  breast  during  the  period  of  the  mother 
taking  three  grains  of  hydriodate  of  potash  thrice  a  day — a  convincing  proof  that 
the  salt  has  entered  the  milk.]  Mercurial  medicines  used  by  women  who  are 
suckling  have  never  been  traced  in  the  milk,  [although  their  enects  on  the  infant 
are  undoubted.]'* 
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Milk  is  observed  to  undergo  some  chatigB  wben  allowed  to  stuid 
sometime  after  being  drawn.  Some  of  these  changes  are  fiuniliar  to 
all,  but  others  are  less  common  and  are  eurious.  "^ 

''  The  milk  is  sometimes  observed  to  become  blue  on  its  surfiuse  after  standmg 
for  24  to  48  hoars,  and  the  tint  gradaally  difitises  itself  through  the  whole  fluid : 
the  milk  has  also  been  observedto  turn  yellow  in  a  similar  manner.  Fuchs*  has 
carefully  investigated  this  phenomenon,  and  has  detected  in  milk  of  this  natnie 
a  peculiar  infusorium,  to  which  he  has  applied  the  name  vibrio  cuanogema ;  it  is 
not  of  a  blue  colour  itself,  but  it  appears  to  have  the  power  of  gradualfy  changing 
the  milk  to  this  tint  When  removed  from  the  milk,  and  pla^  in  an  infusion  m 
marsh-mallowB,  these  animalcules  increase  in  size,  ana  commonicate  a  fiunt 
blue  tinge  to  the  floid ;  in  this  way  they  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time. 
Closely  allied  to  this  animalcule  is  the  vibrio  asanthogenus ;  they  are  sometimes 
found  together  in  milk,  and  Fuchs  had  also  an  opportunity  of  observing  them  in 
milk  which  had  become  yellow,  a  much  more  rare  change  than  the  former." 

Our  author  devotes  a  laige  portion  of  this  part  of  the  work  to  the 
urine  and  urinary  deposits,  but  a  full  notice  of  the  subject  would  cany 
us  beyond  the  limits  of  our  review  department,  and  we  will  limit  our 
remarks  to  one  or  two  interesting  particulars. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  a  few  years  ago,  Naucbe  announced  the 
discovery  of  a  peculiar  substance,  which  he  termed  kysieiny  in  the  urine 
of  pregnant  women.  The  presence  of  this  substance  he  regarded  as 
an  infallible  sign  of  pregnancy,  and  he  has  been  followed  in  his  belief 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  writers  on  this  subject  It  waa,  however, 
supposed,  that  kystein  was  only  some  modified  form  of  albumen.  Dr. 
Kane,  however,  convinced  himself  that  its  occurrence  was  independent 
of  the  presence  of  albumen,  and  showed  that  it  occurred  in  the  urine 
during  lactation  as  well  as  during  pregnancy. 

*^  During  the  first  weeks  of  pregnancy,  Kane  only  rarely  observed  it ;  it  waa 
most  commonly  noticed  during  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  months,  and  npto 
the  period  of  delivery.  In  eighty-five  cases  of  pregnancy  it  was  absent  eleven 
times,  and  was  present  in  thirty-two  out  of  nmety-tour  cases  examined  during 
lactation. 

I  have  examined  the  arine  during  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
mcHdths  of  pregnancy,  but  have  not  mvariably  detected  kystein.  In  the  eases 
in  which  it  was  formed,  as  in  the  second,  filth,  and  sixth  months  of  prejgnaney, 
the  orine  on  emission  was  clear,  vellow,£untly  acid,  and  not  afibcted  either  by 
nitric  or  acetic  acid,  or  by  heat.  Usually,  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  the  whole 
urine  became  slightly  turbid,  the  acid  reaction  disappeared,  a  white  viscid  sedi- 
ment was  deposited,  and  soon  afterwards  the  surface  of  the  fluid  became  covered 
with  a  pellicle  at  first  extremely  delicate,  but  after  Irom  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours  becoming  touffh,  thick,  opaque,  and  with  a  irlistening  appearance  in 
consequence  of  the  Tight  reflected  from  numerous  minote  crystals  of  amr 
moniacoHnagnesian  phosphate  with  which  it  was  studded.  On  examining 
this  pellicle  in  its  early  state  under-the  microscope,  it  appeared  (when  magm* 
fled  300  times)  to  consist  of  an  amorphous  matter  composed  of  minule,  opaque 
points,  such  as  are  presented  by  sediments  of  phosphate  of  lime  or  urate  of 
ammonia,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  individual  particles  are  usually  darker, 
more  cleariy  defined,  and  larger  than  in  kystein.  The  whole  field  of  vision 
was  likewise  bestrewed  with  numerous  vibriones  in  active  motion,  and  crystab 
(k  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate.  When  the  pellicle  became  thicker, 
precisely  similar  phenomena  were  observed,  but  the  vibriones  were  supplanted 

•BeitrAge  znr  nAberen  Kenntniss  der  gesnndea  and  fehlerhaften  Milch  der  Ha«Eh 
thiere.    Magazin  fur  die  gesammte  Thieiheilkunde,  Jahrg.  7.  St  3. 
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by  a  considerable  number  of  monads;  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  the 
crystals  disappeared,  while  the  amorphous  matter  remained  unaJQ^ted.  On 
digesting  the  pellicle  in  acetic  acid,  and  adding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to 
the  filtered  solution,  a  comparatively  slight  turbidity  ensued,  but  on  macerating 
the  ])ellicle  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potash,  acidulating  the  filtered  solution  wira 
acetic  acid,  heating,  and  adding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  after  a  second 
filtration,  a  more  decided  tarbidity  was  observed.  From  these  experiments 
I  conchided  that  a  protein-compound  was  present.  The  white  sediment  that 
occurred  after  the  urine  had  stood  for  some  days,  possessed  a  disagreeable, 
pungent,  caseous  odour :  under  the  microscope  it  presented  the  same  an* 
pearance  as  the  pellicle.  After  repeatedly  washing  a  portion  of  the  sefW^ 
ment  with  water,  and  then  heating  it  with  alcohol  and  a  little  sulphuric 
acid,  it  developed  a  disagreeable,  fruit-like  odour,  reminding  me  of  but3rric 
ether.  [We  snail  presently  show  that  the  accuracy  of  this  observation  has 
been  thoroughly  established  by  Lehmann.]  It  results  from  tiie  abbve  ob- 
servations, that  kystein  is  not  a  new  and  distinct  substance,  but  a  protein- 
compound,  whose  formation  is  undoubtedly  and  closely  connected  with  the 
lacteal  secretion.  From  the  observations  of  Kane  and  myself,  it  seems  to 
follow  that  pregnancy  may  exist  without  the  occurrence  of  kystein  in  the 
urine ;  if,  however,  there  is  a  probability  or  possibility  of  pregnancy,  and 
kystein  is  found  in  the  urine,  then  the  probability  is  reduced  almost  to  a 
certainty.  We  are  unable  to  draw  any  positive  inferences  respecting  the 
stage  of  pregnancy  from  the  appearance  of  the  kystein. 

A  deposit  of  caseous  matter  and  earthy  jAtosphatee  was  frequently  observed 
by  Goiding  Bird  in  the  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy.  The  sediment  is  prob* 
ablv  similar  to  Nauche's  kystein. 

Every  urine  left  to  itself  forms  a  pellicle,  more  or  less  resembling  that  of 
kystein.  If  formed  soon  after  the  urine  is  discharged,  it  consists  of  earthy 
phosphates,  which,  from  the  urine  beinff  alkaline,  are,  for  the  most  part  pre* 
cipitated,  but  likewise  form  a  delicate  Um  on  the  surface.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  pellicle  is  very  thin  and  readily  sinks  to  l^e  bottom.  Under  the 
microscope  crystals  of  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  and  an  amorphoiui 
matter  very  similar  to  kystein,  but  consisting>  of  phosphate  of  lime,  are  ob=* 
served:  this  likewise  differs  from  kystein  in  being  soluble  in  free  acids.  A,* 
pellicle  of  fat  on  the  surface  of  urine  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  Iqrstein  : 
films  of  this  nature  are  very  thin  and  usually  iridescent,  and  the  microscope 
reveals  the  presence  of  numerous  fat-globules. 

The  membrane  formed  on  the  surface  of  urine  six  or  eight  days  after  emis- 
sion, usually  consists  of  a  species  of  mould ;  under  the  microscope  there 
may  be  seen  innumerable  filaments  matted  together,  and  interspersed  with 
sporules.  • 

I  once  observed  a  pellicle  on  ihe  surface  of  a  man's  urine  three  days  after 
emission,  which  both  in  chemical  and  microscopical  characters  presented  the 
closest  analogy  to  kystein.*  * 

[Lehmann  f  frequently  examined  the  urine  of  a  pregnant  woman  from  the 
second  to  the  seventh  month.  It  was  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  and  more  in- 
clined to  froth  than  usual ;  it  generally  became  turbid  in  from  two  to  six  hours ; 
but  the  morning  urine,  after  standing  for  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  was 
always  covered  with  a  grayish-white  film,  which  often,  in  two  or  three  days, 
sank  and  mixed  with  the  sediment  that  formed  when  the  turbidity  appeared, 
but  sometimes  was  a  longer  period  before  it  broke  up.  By  means  of  ether  he 
could  always  remove  from  this  film  a  considerable  quantity  of  viscid  fat,  which 
formed  a  soap  with  potash,  and  then,  on  the  addition  of  sulphnrit  acid,  developed 

*  [A  similar  appearance  has  been  observed  by  Prout  In  the  orine  of  a  delicate 
child,  fed  chiefly  on  milk.  (On  IStomaoh  and  Renal  Diseases,  4th  editioni  p.  555, 
note.] 

^  Lehrbucli  der  physiologischen  Chemie,  vol.  i,  p.  252. 
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a  well  marked  odour  of  butyric  acid.  On  treating  a  large  quantity  of  this 
urine  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling,  he  obtained,  atter  treating  the  distillate 
with  baryta  water,  brilliant  crystals  of  Buryrate  of  baryta.  The  substance  taken 
up  by  ether,  wben  gently  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  and  exposed  to  the  vapour  of 
ammonia,  was  not  in  the  least  reddened ;  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  assumed  a  blue  tint ;  dissolved  in  potash,  boiled,  and  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  developed  sulphuretti  d  hydrogen ;  it  di.-^solved  tolerably 
freely  in  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  was  precipitated  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
These  reactions  left  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  protein-compound.  The  portion  of 
the  film  insoluble  in  potash  consisted  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  mae^nesia,  fammoni- 
aco-maffnesian  phosphate  ?]  with  a  little  phosphate  of  lime,  lience  Lehmann 
concludes  that  the  kystein  of  Nauche  is  not  a  new  and  distinct  substance,  but  a 
mixture  of  butyraceous  fat,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  a  protein-compound  very 
similar  to  casern.  He  likewise  mentions  that,  in  examining  the  urine  of  a  wo- 
man who  was  not  suckling,  and  w%a  kept  on  very  low  and  sparing  d<et,  on  the 
third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  ninth  days  after  delivery,  he  found  a  lar^e  quantity  of 
butyric  acid  taken  up  by  ether  from  the  solid  residue ;  and  on  dissolving  the 
ethereal  extract  in  water,  adding  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling,  he  obl^ned 
a  further  quantity.  The  urine  in  this  case  was  always  rather  turbid,  of  a 
dirty  yellow  colour,  very  acid,  and  contained  a  very  small  amount  of  uric 
acid. 

MOller*  relates  two  cases  in  which  the  mine  of  women  who  were  not  pregnant 
was  covered  with  a  film  exactly  resembling  kystein ;  in  one  case  there  was 
eonsiderable  hypeitrophy  of  the  uHrus ;  in  the  other  no  afiection  of  the  genera- 
tive organs  could  be  oetected.  The  film  of  kystein  consists,  according  to  his 
observation,  of  fat,  earthy  phosphates,  and  a  caseous  matter,  which  di^rs,  how- 
ever, firom  the  casein  of  milk  in  being  held  in  solution  by  a  free  acid.  When  the 
urine  becomes  neutral  or  alkaline,  the  caseous  matter  ceases  to  be  held  in  solu- 
tion, and  separates  as  kystein.  Every  thing  checking  the  decomposition  of  the 
urine  hinders  the  formation  of  the  pellicle,  uid  if  the  recent  secretion  is  treated 
with  a  free  acid  Qnineral  or  organic),  no  separation  of  kystein  takes  place  even 
if  ammonia  be  added  to  saturation,  or  decomposition  allowed  to  proceed  to  any 
extent 

In  a  ca^  of  decided  pregnancy,  no  kystein  was  formed  during  the  period  of  a 
severe  cold,  attended  with  a  copious  deposition  of  urates ;  but  when  the  urine 
became  natural,  the  kystein  reappeared.  He  twice  detected  cholesterin  in 
kystein. 

Kleyboltef  has  examined  the  urine  in  ten  cases  of  pregnancy,  and  invari- 
ably found  kystein  on  the  fifth  day.  The  morning  secretion  was  used,  and 
after  being  slightly  covered  to  protect  it  from  dust,  was  allowed  to  stand 
at  an  ordinary  temperature,  for  ten  days.  The  following  appearances  were 
observed  in  the  tenth  week  of  pregnancy:  urine  peculiarly  yellow,  with  a 
greenish  tint.  2d  day,  mucous  sediment ;  3d  day,  no  change ;  4th  day,  turbidity 
ascending  from  the  bottom ;  dth  day,  white  points  and  leaflets  on  the  surface, 
turbidity  ascending  from  all  parts  of  the  bottom,  and  the  sediment  almost  gone ; 
6th  day,  kystein  distinctly  observed  on  the  sur&ce,  like  lumps  of  fat  on  the  sur- 
face of  cold  broth;  7th  day,  no  change.  From  the  8th  to  the  10th  day,  the 
S ostein  disappears,  the  turbidit  again  descends,  and  th(^  pediment  noticed  on 
e  2d  day  is  reproduced.  The  nine  remaining  cases  are  in  most  respects 
similar  to  the  above. 

A  few  observations  on  kystein  have  been  recently  published  by  Audouard4 
hut  contain  npthing  of  importance,  except  that  in  six  specimens  of  urine 

•  Camper's  Wocheaschrifl,  Jan.  11-18,  181A. 
f  Cssper^i  Wodieoschrift,  April  96,  1845. 
tJearaal  ds  Obemis  M4d,   May,  184S. 
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passed  by  young  women  soflfering  from  amenoirhoBa,  he  found  kystein  in 
five.*] 

I  shall  now  give  a  short  abstract  of  BecquerePs  researches.  Daring  preg- 
nancy, the  genettil  staie  of  the  system  is  liable  to  great  variations,  and  the  urine 
presents  d.Seiences  of  conej^ponding  importance.  If  good  health  is  enjoyed 
during  pregnancy,  the  urine  remains  normal ;  if,  however,  any  thing  should 
haupen  to  excite  the  vascular  system,  it  readily  changes,  becoming  dark- 
coloured,  acid,  sedimentary,  and  diminished  in  Quantity.  During  the  latter 
stages  of  pregnancy  the  urine  often  assumes  the  anaemic  type,  that  is  to 
say,  it  becomes  pale,  contains  only  a  small  amount  of  solid  residue,  and  the 
specific  gravity  does  not  exceed  1011.  The  ob'^ervations  which  were  com- 
municate by  Donne  in  a  letter  addressed  to  tlie  Academy  of  Sciences,  dated 
Mav  24,  1841,  in  reference  to  the  urine  in  pregnancy  cont^ning  less  free 
acid,  and  less  of  the  phosphate  and  sulphate  or  lime  than  normal  urine,  were 
not  confirmed  by  Beciuerel.    Neither  could  Becquerel  observe  kystein." 

Many  substances,  incapable  of  assimilation,  which  enter  the  circula* 
tion,  are  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys.  Among  the  inorganic  substancesi 
many  have  been  detected,  among  which  arc  the  following,  viz. :  iodine, 
bromine,  sodium,  potassium,  and  numerous  salts,  arsenic,  antimony, 
mercury,  &c.,  inorganic  acids,  as  nitric,  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric* 
Numerous  organic  acids,  bases  and  their  salts,  have  likewise  been  de* 
tected,  among  which  are  the  active  principles  of  opium,  &c.,  and  also 
quinine.  Many  of  the  indifferent  organic  substances  have  likewise 
been  detected,  and  some  of  these  are  observed  to  undergo  curious 
changes  in  their  composition.     Of  these  our  author  remarks : 

"As  the  modifications  that  these  substances  undergo  in  the  organism  are 
of  extreme  interest,  let  us  see  what  are  the  most  probable  changes  that  can 
take  place.  We  select  salicin,  by  way  of  illustration,  as  a  substance  whose 
chemistry  is  pretty  well  established. 

Is  salicin  converted  in  the  organism  into  sugar  and  saliretm  ?  f ««  change 
that  occurs  on  digesting  salicih  in  dilute  acids :  or  is  it  converted  into  sali- 
cylous  acid  and  water?  | — as  occurs  on  treating  salicin  with  bichromate  of 
potash  and  sulphiu-ic  acid.  Or,  instead  of  salicylous  acid,  is  hydrated  ben* 
zoic  acid  (which  is  isomeric  with  it)  produced,]]  and  the  benzoic  acid  then 
converted  in  the  ordinary  manner  into  hippuric  acid  ?  Or  does  the  salicin 
yield  salicylous  acid  which  appears  to  be  isomorphous  with,  and  convertible 
into  oxide  of  omichmyle?)     Or,  finally,  does  the  salicin  undergo  the  same 

*  Many  other  communications  have  recently  been  published  on  this  subject,  which  I 
do  not  deem  necessary  to  notice,  as  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  simply  coonrmatory 
of  the  above  obsei  vaiions. 
t  This  change  is  illustrated  by  the  equation— 

Salicin.  Sugar.  Saliretin. 

C4,  H,g  0,,=C  iaHi40,4  +  C,oH,,Oi. 

.  Salicin.  Oxygen.   Salicylous  acid.      Water, 

tSymbolically-C^,  H,,  0„  +  0  =  3C,^  Hj  O^  +  HHO. 

Salicylous  acid.      Hy  irated  beozdic  acid. 

IISymbolicaUy-C,4H,  O4   +  HO,C,4H,  O,. 

f  It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Scharling  that  the  oxide  of  omichmyle  belongs 
to  a  series  having  a  compound  radical  analogous  to  that  of  oil  of  spii8ea,orsalicilous 
acid ;  at  least  he  found  that  chlorumichmyle  is  isomei  ic  with  chloride  of  salicyl  or 
cbloroKihcylic  acid,  C14  H5  O4,  CI.  Oxidy  of  Oirichmyle  dues  noi  produce  a 
violet  colour  with  nurate  of  iron  in  the  same  manner  as  sAlicyluos  and  salicylic 
acids;  moreover, sallcyluDs  acid  and  salicin  uonot  enter  the  urine  as  oxide  of  oroicl- 
myie,  but  as  salicylous  acid,  as  has  been  found  by  lichmann  in  eight  ezperiitienis. 
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chaagM  as  when  oxidized  by  fvsioa  with  caustic  potash,  and  become  con- 
verted into  salicylic,  oxalic,  and  carbonic  acids,  and  water  7 '^  In  sixteen 
experiments  made  by  Lehmann  with  salicin  in  doses  of  20  or  30  grains,  he 
never  detected  saliretin,  but  always  salicylous  acid,  which  was  taken  up  by 
ether  with  the  oxide  of  omichmyle,  and  yielded  that  characteristic  violet  tint 
on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  iron ;  in  most  of  the  experiments  there  was  also 
a  small  quantity  of  hippnric  acid,  and  of  oxalate  oi  lime.  Similar  experi- 
ments have  been  made  by  Laveran  and  Millon. 

After  taking  phloridzin,  Lehmann  also  found  hippuric  acid  and  oxalate  of 
lime  in  the  urine.  After  taking  a  scruple  of  thein  at  bed-time,  no  trace  of 
it  could  be  found  in  the  morning  urine,  but  the  urea  was  considerably  in- 
creased, amounting  to  68.195  8  of  the  solid  residue.f  He  did  not  remark 
any  unpleasant  symptoms,  but  two  of  his  pupils,  after  a  similar  dose  (ob- 
tained &om  coflfee;  experienced  great  excitement  of  the  nervous  and  vascular 
systems  generally,  ana  especially  of  the  generative  organs.  This  is  perfectly 
in  unison  with  Mulder's  |  statement,  tSaX  it  produced  abortion  in  pregnant 
rabbits. 

Under  the  head  of  fceces,  our  author  notices  some  peculiar  secre- 
tions found  in  stools,  among  these  are  the  green  evacuations  observed 
in  some  cases. 

''In  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  system  calomel  is  frequently  given  in 
considerable  quantity;  its  administration  is  succeeded  by  numerous,  very 
green,  bilioas  stools.  I  endeavoured  to  determine  by  an  experiment  whether 
uie  bile  and  its  pigment  is  the  actual  cause  of  the  colour  of  these  evacnaF* 
tkms.  The  fifth  stool  that  was  passed  after  the  administration  of  a  larse 
dose  of  calomel,  was  made  the  subject  of  the  analysis.  It  was  fluid,  perfectly 
men,  had  no  fscal  odour,  exhibited  a  mild  acid  reaction,  and  showed,  under 
ttie  microscope,  a  great  number  of  mucus-corpuscles  and  epithelium-cells. 
On  evaporation  it  gave  off  an  odour  resemblidg  that  of  saliva  or  extractive 
matter  under  similar  circumstances.  Ether  extracted  from  the  solid  residue 
a  considerable  amount'of  fat  which  had  an  acid  reaction,  contained  cholesterin, 
and  was  covered  with  biliverdin.  All  other  substances  which  were  separated 
from  it  by  water  and  alcohol  were  more  or  less  coloured  by  bile-pigment. 

Bilin  with  bilifellinic  acid  and  biliverdin  were  found  in  large  quantity ;  by 
digestion  with  sulphuric  acid  the  bilin  became  entirely  converted  into  biliary 
resin.  From  a  quantitative  analysis  it  appeared  that  100  parts  of  the  scdid 
Vesidue  of  this  evacuation  were  composed  of : 

Analysis  153. 

Green  fiit  containing  cholesterin 1(M) 

Salivary  matter  soluble  €m\y  in  water,  and  slightly  precipitated 

by  tannic  acid  and  acetate  of  lead 24-3 

Biiin  with  bilifellinic  acid  and  biliverdin,  collectively  soluble  in 

anhydroas  alcohol --       21-4 

Extractive  matter  soltible  in  spirit ll-O 

Albumen,  mucus,  and  epithelium-scales 17-1 

Salts 12-9 

10(M) 

Scharling  hints  at  the  existence  of  a  widely-difused  radical,  which,  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  in  warm  chmaies,  is  the  starting  point  of  the  benzoyl  and  cinnamyl 
series;  in  cold  climates,  of  the  salicyl  compounds;  and,  in  the  animal. kingdom, 
presents  itself  as  omichmyle. 

•  These  changes  may  be  thus  explained  symbolically— 
Salicin.  Oxygen.     Salicylic  acid.      Oxalic  acid.  Carbonic  acid.  Waler. 

CiaHj^O,,  -f  290  =  2Ci4He  O.  +  6C,  O,  +2CO,   +  17HO. 

t  Lehrbnch  der  phybiolog.  Chemie,  vol.  I,  p.  97. 

t  Matanr  en  Scheilrandig  Axchiat,  1889,  p^  468. 
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Various  attempts  that  I  made  (by  Smithson'a  method)  to  detect  mercury 
in  calomel-stools  proved  unsuccessful." 

Dr.  Golding  Bird  recently  published  an  analysis  of  the  green  evacua- 
tions so  frequently  observed  in  children.  The  specimen  examined  by 
him  was  passed  by  a  hydrocephalic  infant  whilst  under  the  influence 
of  mercury.     Its  composition  was  as  follows  : 

Water SKXMIO 

Biliveraio,  alcoholic  extract,  fat,  cholesterin,  with  traces  of  bile  -  24-50 

Ptyaliu,  aqueous  extract  coloured  by  bill  verdm    -        -        -        -  11-25 

Mucus,  coagulated  aibuuieu,  and  haemaiin  -----  56-00 

Chloride  of  sodium,  with  traces  of  iribasic  phosphate  of  soda       -  5-50 

Tribasic  phosphate  of  soda 1-75 

Peroxide  of  iron 1-00 

1000-00 

Professor  Kersten  of  Freiberg  has  recently  published  a  paper  on  the  cause 
of  the  green  evacuations  observed  after  a  course  of  the  JVlarienbad  waters 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  days. 

The  occurrence  of  these  evacuations  is  regarded  as  critical  and  highly  favor- 
able. Kersten  denies  that  the  tint  is  in  any  degree  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  bile,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  formation  of  green  sulphuret  of  iron. 

In  the  paper  referred  to,  he  first  shows  that  on  the  addition  of  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  to  an  evacuation  of  this  nature  diluted  with  thrice  its  weight 
of  water,  there  is  a  development  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  indicating  the 
presence  of  a  metallic  sulphuret ;  moreover,  on  the  addition  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  to  the  filtered  acid  solution  a  bright  blue  precipitate  is  observed, 
which  becomes  darker  after  exposure  to  the  air,  indicating  the  existence  of 
protoxide  of  iron.  This  experiment  shows  that  the  green  pigment  is  destroyed 
or  decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  further,  that  it  is  a  compound  of 
sulphur  find  iron.  He  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron  in  this 
way.  The  sulphate  of  soda  present  in  tho  water  is  reduced  in  the  stomach  to 
a  sulphuret  of  sodium  by  the  deoxidizing  power  of  the  organic  matters  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  aided  by  a  temperature  favourable  to  such  a  change. 
The  bicarbonate  of  iron  in  the  water  is  decomposed  at  the  temperature  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  iron  precipitated  either  as  a  protoxide  or  a«5  a  hydrated  per- 
oade,  and  immediately  redissolved  by  the  free  acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  This 
reacts  on  the  sulphuret  of  sodium,  and  sulphuret  of  iron  is  the  result. 

Since  the  publication  of  Kersten's  paper,  a  very  similar  view  has  been  j  ro- 
poimded  by  br.  Bley,  namely,  that  the  green  evacuations  observed  after  tho 
use  of  calomel  are  dependent  not  on  the  presence  of  bile,  but  of  sulphuret  of 
mercury.  Unfortunately  for  this  theory  the  mercury  cannot  be  detected  by 
analysis,  and  Pet^inkofer's  test  reveals  the  presence  of  bile. 

Dr.  Frankl  has  published  a  paper  containing  various  arguments  in  opposi- 
tion to  Eersten's  views,  and  criticising  his  conclusions. 

Berzelius,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  thus :  "  It  never  entered  my  mind  to 
suspect  that  this  coloration  arose  from  sulphuret  of  iron,  but  I  always  be- 
lieved that  it  might  be  attributed  to  the  black  oxide  of  iron.  It  is,  however, 
quite  natural  that  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  usually  produced  during  the 
pogress  of  digestion,  the  oxide  of  iron  present  in  the  intestmal  canal  should 
DC  reduced  to  a  sulphuret,  no  matter  whether  sulphates  have  been  given 
or  not." 

Berzelius  renders  Kersten's  view  more  general,  observing  "that  every 
chalybeate  water,  whether  it  contain  sulphates  or  not,  produces  a  similar 
appearance  in  the  evacuations."  On  this  Kersten  remarks  :  that  "  the  colora- 
tion may  be  most  intense  when  sulphates  are  present,  because  by  their  de- 
composition during  digestion  an  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  be 
generated." 
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Certain  morbid  [productions,  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  likewise 
ejected  sometimes  by  vomiting,  among  these  none  are  more  singular 
than  the  organic  productions  thrown  up  in  pyrosis. 

<*  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  appearance  of  a  microscopic  crypto- 
gamic  plant  {sarcina  ventriculi,')  and  of  acetic,  lactic,  and  carbonic  acids  in 
the  liquid.  The  first  case  in  which  these  were  found,  occurred  to  Mr.  Good- 
sir,  and  was  published  by  him  In  the  *f>linbur£h  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal' for  April,  1842.  Since  that  period  a  case  has  occurred  in  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Be.l  of  Edinburgh,  who  allowed  Mr.  Goodsir  and  Dr.  Wilson  to 
examine  the  fluid  ejected  by  his  patient,  in  which  the  same  organism  and  acids 
were  discovered ;  and  Mr.  Busic,  of  the  Dreadnought  hospital  ship,  Greenwich, 
has  published  the  history  of  three  cases  where  the  sarcina  presented  itself,  but 
no  analysis  was  made  of  the  fluids  in  which  it  appeared. 

On  examining  the  fluid  with  the  microscope,  tne  sarcina  is  found  to  present 
the  following  characters.*  In  every  instance  the  organisms  presented  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  square  or  slightly  oblong  transparent  plates,  of  a  pale  yel- 
low or  brown  colour,  and  varying  in  size  from  the  800th  to  the  1000th  of  an 
inch.  They  were  made  up  of  cells,  the  walls  of  which  appeared  rigid,  and 
could  be  perceived  passing  from  one  flat  surface  to  anothar  as  dissepiments. 
These  dissepiments,  as  well  as  the  transparent  spaces,  were,  from  compres- 
sion of  continuity,  rectilinear,  and  all  the  angles  right  angles ;  but  the  bound- 
ing cells  bulged  somewhat  irregularly  on  the  (xiges  of  the  organism,  by 
reason  of  the  freedom  from  pressure  These  circumstances  gave  tlie  whole 
organism  the  appearance  of  a  woolpack,  or  of  a  soft  bundle  bound  with 
cord,  crossing  it  four  times  at  right  angles,  and  at  equal  distances.  From 
these  very  striking  peculiarities  of  form,  Mr.  Goodsir  has  proposed  for  it 
tbp  generic  name  of  sarcina.  f 

The  balance  of  the  work  is  dovoted  to  the  composition,  bones,  car- 
tilages,  muscles,  and  organs  ;  to  concretions,  calculi,  and  some  morbid 
products  on  which  no  additional  light  seems  to  us  to  be  thrown, 
and  we  will  therefore  omit  their  notice. 

We  will  conclude  our  crude  notice  of  this  work  by  recommending  it 
most  cordially  to  those  members  of  the  profession  who  wish  to  obtain  a 
more  cxtQfided  knowledge  of  this  subject  than  can  be  had  from  text 
books.  It  embodies  an  immense  mass  of  matter,  the  result  of  careful 
analysis  and  extended  research,  as  well  as  many  interesting  and  im- 
portant remarks  on  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics. 

W.  M.  C. 


III. — Experimental  Researches  on  ihe  Past  Mortem  Contractility  of  the 
Muscles,  tcith  observations  on  the  Rejlex  Theory.  By  Bbn^bt  Dowleb, 
M.D.  (Re.printcd  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  for 
May.)     New  York :  R.  Craighead,  printer. 

This  work,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  reprint  from  the  pages  of  one  of 
our  contemporaries.  It  will  also  be  seen  by  the  title,  that  it  consists  of 
two  parts  ;  one  experimental,  the  other  speculative.  All  additions  to  the 
facts  of  medicine  and  its  associate  sciences  must,  and  even  will  be  re- 

*  I'he  re..der  is  referred  to  ihe  'Edinburgh  Me.ical  nd  Surgical  Journal'  for 
April,  1842,  for  a  more  minute  dest-ripiion  of'ihe  sarcina,  and  a  detailed  account  of 
the  >  bemical  aualjrsis  of  ihe  liquid  containing  it. 

t  Sarcinoj  a  pack  or  wool-pack. 
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eeived  with  thankfulness  ;  and  Dr.  Dowler  has  certainly  called  attention 
to  some  very  curious  phenomena  which  may  be  produced  afler  death, 
upon  the  muscular  system  ;  but  particularly  after  death  from  yellow  fever. 
We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  we  cannot  give  much  praise  to  the 
speculative  portion  of  the  work.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  reading  dis- 
played,  many  sneers  and  objurgations  indulged  in — and  a  great  many 
subjects  touched  on  and  impressed  into  service,  which  one  would  have 
thought  had  been  quite  out  of  hearing,  but  we  have  very  little  logic 
▼isibie  throughout  the  whole.  For  our  very  industrious  and  estimable 
townsman,  we  have  the  highest  respect,  both  for  his  talents  and  charac- 
^  ter,  and  it  was  with  surprise  and  regret,  that  we  were  called  to  read  a 
medico-poetical  rhapsody,  rather  than  a  philosophical  essay. 

The  author  seems  to  be  particularly  anxious  to  overthrow  the  reflex 
theory  of  nervous  action,  attacks  it  in  very  many  ways  and  phrases;  and 
^unquestionably  thinks,  that  the  result  of  his  experiments  are  entirely 
irreconcilable  with  the  theory  ;  that  in  short,  they  compleieiy  overthrow 
it,  and  leave  it  in  its  death  agonies.  In  order  that  our  readers  may 
judge  of  the  correctness  of  such  a  conduction,  we  give  the  entire  experi« 
ments  as  published,  together  with  some  observations  of  the  author, 
elicited  by  them : 

Miscellaneous  aises   illustrative   of   the  general  phenomena    of  post-^morlem 

Contractility  ;— 

Case  I. — O.  D.,  an  Englishman,  aged  26.  From  fifteen  minutes  to  several 
hours  after  death,  raised  his  fore-arm  to  the  perpendicular  as  oiten  as  its  flexors 
were  struck ;  the  motion  was  slow,  the  ratio  of  contraction  and  relaxation  ap« 
peared  uniform,  occupying  about  Iialf  a  minute. 

Case  II. — ^E.  M.,  an  Englishman,  aged  37.  At  thirty  minutes  after  death, 
afforded  similar  results.  The  experiments  were  often  repeated,  at  prolonged 
periods ;  the  contractions  and  relaxations  were  supposed  to  occupy  about  30 
seconds  each.  The  flexion  ceased  at  the  perpendicular  in  every  instance. 
When  the  experiments  ceased,  the  muscular  force  continued  at  its  maximum, 
having  lost  nothing. 

Case  III. — O.  ».,  an  Englishman,  aged  27.     Like  the  last. 

Case  IV. — W.  O.,  an  Englishman,  aged  27.  Dead  five  hours ;  neck  mode- 
rately stiff;  brain,  93  © ;  epigastrium,  100  ® ;  chest,  93  © ;  thigh,  99  ® .  The 
arms  strongly  contractile,  but  the  motion  was  slow  and  unitorm,  requiring 
several  seconds  to  produce  flexion  and  relaxation.' 

Case  V. — ^H.  O.,  a  German,  aged  32.  Presented  one  hour  after  death,  active 
muscular  contractions  of  the  arms,  which  soon  disappeared  after  a  few  blows, 
the  neck  being  stiff ;  other  parts  flexible. 

Case  VI.— -J.  Q.,  a  German,  aged  34.  Fifteen  minutes  to  one  hour  after 
death,  everywhere  flexible ;  powerful  muscular  contractions ;  the  neck  became 
stiff',  the  legs  and  arms  soon  after. 

Case  Vlf — S.  G.,  a  New  Yorker,  aged  22.    Precisely  like  the  last  case. 

CixSE  VIII.— J.  M.,  a  Virginian,  aged  31.     Like  the  last. 

Case  IX.— J.  R.,  a  Marylander,  aged  26.  Was  ob^er^ed  for  one  hour  after 
death,  during  which  time  the  biceps,  at  intervals,  contracted  vigorously. 

Case  X.— D.  H.,  a  German,  aged  22.  For  more  than  an  hour  after  death, 
carried  his  hand  to  his  nipple  as  often  as  the  extensors  were  struck— the  jaws 
being  rigid ;  109  ®  to  106  ^ ,  for  two  hours. 

Case  XI.— Miss  S.,  aged  26.  An  hour  af^er  death,  presented  slight  rigidity 
of  the  arm ;  one  was  extended ;  a  blow  caused  it  to  rise  quickly  to  the  perpen- 
dicoUur,  from  which  it  stowly  retained,  reqaixing  many  seconds,  perhaps  a 
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minute  or  two.  Three  similar  operations  destroyed  the  contractility.  The 
fingers  soon  became  stiff,  then  the  arms,  next  the  legs,  but  the  neck  was  limber 
for  three  hours.  The  heat  generally  107  ® ,  descended  in  the  axilla,  at  four 
hours  after  death,  to  103^  ®  . 

Case  XII. — F.  L.,  a  Frenchman,  aged  68.  Dead  about  one  hour ;  heat 
107 J  ®  to  103  ®  ;  possessed  the  contractile  function  strongly,  carrying  the  hand 
to  the  breast ;  also  performing  pronation  and  supination  according  to  the  per- 
cussion.   The  abdominal  muscles  were  ri^d. 

Case  XIII. — ^This  subject  had  been  dead  two  hours;  he  lifted  his  arm  quickly 
and  often,  several  feet  from  the  table,  sometimes  striking  himself  in  the  fiu^e 
with  force. 

Case  XIV. — J.  A.,  an  Irishman,  aged  39.  Dead  three  to  four  hours ;  heat 
107  ®  to  103  ®  ;  neck  very  rigid ;  arms  highly  contractile. 

Case  XV. — J.  G.,  a  Baltimorean,  aged  24.  An  hour  after  death,  like  the 
last;  108  o. 

Case  XVI. — J.  P.,  a  Scotchman,  aged  22.  Dead  one  hour  and  a  half; 
raised  his  fore-arm  perpendicularly  twice. 

Case  XVII. — ^R.  C,  a  Kentuckian,  aged  25.  In  two  hours  aftier  death,  when 
the  arm  was  extended  to  an  angle  of  45  ^  from  the  trunk,  and  was  struck  with 
my  huid,  or  still  better,  with  the  side  of  the  hatchet,  carried  his  hand  to  his 
epigastrium  ;  but  when  the  arm  was  extended  upon  the  floor,  so  as  to  form  a 
right  angle  with  the  body,  he  slapped  himself  upon  the  mouth  and  nose. 
The  contractility  began  to  decline  in  the  third  hour,  and  by  the  fourth  hour  all 
motions  of  the  limbs  ceased,  though  the  pectoral  muscles  assumed  the  ridgy  or 
lumpy  form  when  percussed.  An  hour  after  death  the  thigh  was  moderately 
contractile.  The  leg  hung  down  near  the  floor ;  its  flexors,  after  being  struck, 
drew  up  the  heel  against  the  buttock.  Heat  for  seven  hours,  from  1 1 1  ®  to 
102  ®  .    Five  hours  after  death  contractility  ceased,  and  rigidity  prevailed. 

(^AjSE  XVIII. — J.  H.,  a  Virginian,  aged  30.  Bled  enormously,  and  cupped 
much ;  dead  a  few  minutes  ;  had  contractility  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
dragged  a  hatchet  along  the  floor,  not  being  able  to  raise  it.  The  heat,  which 
was  usually  low,  continued  as  long  as  observed,  that  is  one  hour  and  a  quarter, 
without  varying  materially,  not  exceeding  102 J  ®  . 

Case  XJa. — N.  E.,  an  Italian,  aged  25.  Dead  about  one  hour ;  heat  107  ® 
to  106  "^^ ;  recti  muscles  had  contracted  into  indurated  masses  like  knots  of 
wood ;  neck  rigid ;  the  arm  raised  a  weight,  say  2  to  3  lbs.  fastened  in  the 
palm,  carrying  the  hand  to  the  umbilicus  several  times. 

Case  XX. — Remittent. — Mr.  S.,  aged  46.  Dead  two  hours  \  legs  becoming 
rigid ;  struck  the  flexors  of  the  arm  with  the  inferior  edge  of  my  hand  ;  the 
cadaver  raised  his  arm  with  a  regular,  slow  movement,  placing  his  hand  upon 
his  breast :  as  soon  as  the  muscles  relaxed,  he  carried  his  arm  back,  extenmng- 
the  same.  The  experiment  was  repeated  three  or  four  times,  when  the  arm 
fell  back  exhausted.  The  blows  were  now  made  with  a  piece  of  wood.  The 
biceps  gathered  up  into  a  lump,  at  the  place  where  the  blow  was  given,  but 
failed  to  move  the  fore-arm. 

Without  attempting  to  give  all  the  details  of  post-mortem  contractility,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  enumerate  a  few  of  its  leadmg  features.' 

B^clard  asserts,  that  the  most  remarkable  and  best  established  fact  in  the 
muscular  action  is,  the  shortening  of  the  muscle  during  contraction ;  that  its 
•welling  is  caused  by  its  shortening,  each  compensating  the  other  mutually. 

[^Gen,  Anal. 

It  is  natural  to  every  muscle,  says  HaUer,  to  shorten  itself,  by  retracting  its 
extremities  towards  its  belly  or  middle ;  when  in  action,  becoming  shcuter  aod 
thicker  (cccci.).  Whether  this  doctrine  be  true  of  galvanic  muscular  contrac- 
tion, I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  certain  that  it  does  not  apply  to  poet-mortem 
contraction, — because  it  often  happens  that  both  the  fore-arm  ana  elbow<joint 
are  stiff  and  immovable,  while  the  oiceps  may  be  powerfully  contractile,  its  belly 
swelling  up  into  a  haid  lump ;  relaxing  and  contracting  repeatedly,  and  una- 
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yailinffly,  owing  to  tiie  rigidity  at  and  bdow  its  insertion  in  the  ann.    Here,  it 

is  evident  that  the  indurated  swelling  is  not  owing  to  the  approximation  of  the 
two  extremities  of  the  muscle,  for  they  are  fixed.  The  mcrease  of  volume 
seems  to  be  owing  to  an  expansion  with  rigidity  among  its  elementary  fibres ; 
a  zigzag  oscillatory  motion  upon  the  summits  of  the  contracting  masses  is 
visiUe  to  the  naked  eye.  Much  evidences  might  be  produced  besides  the 
following : 

Coses   cf  Past'Moriem  Muscular  C<mtractwn  wkhoui  shortemng  in  Ydhw 

Fever  Subjects, 

Cass  XXI.— H.  F.,  a  Gennan,  aged  28.  Dead  four  hoars,  and  dissected. 
The  fingers  and  toes  flexed  and  rigid ;  t^e  biceps  and  gastrocnemius  contracted, 
but  without  causing  motions,  as  tlie  limbs  were  rigid  at  their  extremities. 

Case  XXIL — R.  P.,  an  Irishman,  aged  24.  Dead  ten  hours  ;  fore-arm  riffid ; 
the  biceps  contracted  strongly,  but  the  rigidity  in  and  below  the  elbow-joint 
prevented  flexion.    Blows  witu  the  knuckles  over  the  pectoral  muscles  caused  ' 
uem  to  heave  up  into  knotty  masses. 

Sometimes,  post-mortem  rigidity  sets  in  during  the  foroaoysm  cf  contraction^ 
producing  a  very  singular  phenomenon,  a  bard  mass,  which,  continuing  for 
nours,  feels  like  bone.  I  have  known  this  to  be  mistaken  for  a  fracture  £ujQy 
set,  or  for  a  hony  tumor. 

Case  XXm.— J.  C  an  Irishman,  aged  26.  From  one  to  three  hours  after 
death,  the  arms  performed  complete  flexions  and  extensions ;  heat  from  109  ® 
to  102  ® ;  six  hojrs  after  death,  the  arms  could  not  be  extended  without  cutting 
the  muscles,  which  were  indurated  and  elevated  at  the  site  of  the  blows,  having 
assumed  the  same  arrangement  as  at  the  maximum  of  contractioB. 

Cose  illustrative  of  the  Increase,  Declination,  and  subsequent  AesusdMign  of 
Post'Mortem  Contractility ;  all  being  Yettaw  fever  sxoept  the  last. 

Case  XXIV. — ^From  four  to  ^ve  hours  after  death,  and  two  hours  after  dis* 
section,  and  the  removal  of  the  entire  viscera,  the  cadaver  bein^  warm  and  rigid, 
great  force  was  found  necessary  to  extend  the  arm  to  a  ri^t  angle  with  the 
Eody—- extensions,  flexions,  and  frictions  were  used,  after  which,  a  mow  caused 
the  fore-ann  to  rise  until  the  hand  pointed  to  the  zenith ;  the  motion  was  slow 
and  equable ;  a  second  blow  causea  a  slight  motign  without  elevating  the  arm, 

Case  XXV.— A.  G.  G.,  a  New  Yorker,  a^  30.  In  a  few  minutes  after 
death,  presented  but  feeble  contractions,  which,  in  half  an  hour  ceased  for  a 
time.  But  soon  after  the  contractile  function  returned  to  the  same  arm  with 
much  force,  but  after  repeated  blows  it  was  exhausted  a  second  time.  Again, 
after  a  similar  interval,  it  returned  with  a  like  force  a  third  time.  In  mree 
hours  the  rigidity,  beginning  in  the  neck,  extended  itself  to  most  parts  of  the 
cadaver.  T%e  blows  were  found  to  have  caused  well-marked  contusions,  cel- 
lular ecchymoees,  etc. 

Case  XXVI. — C.  L.,  an  Irishman,  aced  31.  Was  observed  from  five  minutes 
to  an  hour  after  deatii ;  the  contractility  was  found  to  be  active,  but  after 
Appending  a  weight  of  2  to  3  lbs.  to  the  hand,  the  arm  was  unable  to  raise  Che 
weight  more  than  twice ;  a  third  blow  caused  the  biceps  to  be  convulsed ;  it 
gathered  up  in  a  knotty  heap,  which  by  forcible  extensions  and  fricti{ms,  was, 
at  length,  removed  temporarily,  but  in  h^f  ftxl  hour  it  returned,  and  was  un-* 
changed  as  long  as  observed,  being  to  the  touch  like  a  bony  tumor. 

Case  XXVII. — C.  S.,  a  German,  aged  60.  Observations  from  fifteen  minutes 
to  two  hours  after  death ;  heat  from  109  ®  to  102  ® ;  the  conttactility,  though 
strong,  was  extinguished  in  the  right  arm  hy  five  or  six  blows.  The  left  arm, 
about  two  houre  after,  was  somewhat  rigid,  but  frictions  aiid  extensions  caused 
the  contractile  function  to  revive  again. 

40 
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Fracture  of  the  Leg — Oangrene-^Deaih, 

Case  XXVIII.— J.  A.,  a  German,  aged  33.  Dead  two  and  a  half  hours ; 
winter,  room  54^  ® ;  a  single  blow  with  the  flat  side  of  the  hatchet  produced 
flexion,  but  exhausted  the  contractile  force  for  half  an  hour,  when  it  slightly 
returned.  The  supinators  and  pronators  acted  for  an  hour  longer  than  the 
flexors  of  the  arm ;  Uie  experiments  ending  five  hours  after  death. 

The  Destruction  cfihe  Contractile  Furxtion  in  one  arm  does  not  affect  ike  other ; 
this  rule  has  no  exceptions,  and  is  illustrated  in  the  following  Yellow  Fever 
Cadaver: 

Case  XXIX. — S.  F.,  a  Cincinnatian,  aged  24.  Dead  half  an  hour  when  the 
experiments  began.  The  right  arm  was  struck  with  the  flat  side  of  the  hatchet, 
the  hand  was  carried  to  the  ear ;  the  second  time  to  the  mammary  region  ;  a 
third  to  the  perpendicular ;  a  fourth  caused  but  a  slight  motion,  and  two  more, 
.  more  severely  laid  on,  completely  killed  the  contractility,  leaving  the  print  of  the 
instrument  as  upon  dough.  In  an  hour  after,  the  left  arm  was  found  to  be 
contractile  as  the  right  had  been,  if  not  more  so.  The  thigh,  two  hours  after 
death,  and  an  hour  after  the  removal  of  the  viscera,  gave  nearly  107.  Other 
cases  illustrative  of  this  point  are  deemed  superfluous. 

If  several  blows  on  the  same  spotfoUow  each  other  ramHy^  there  is  hut  one  con' 
traction^  but  they  exhaust  the  contractile  function  more  Inan  a  single  blow ;  tf  the 
force  be  greatly  augmented,  the  contractility  may  be  killed,  almost  immediately,  in 
tft«  musde  struck,  vnthout  impairing  the  action  of  aivy  other  part. 

This  force  has  no  resemblance  to  that  purely  physical  propert]^  of  bodies, 
called  elasticity.  A  man  may  stand  on  the  hand  of  the  cadaver  while  the  blow 
is  being  made  on  the  biceps ;  let  him  then  step  ofl^the  hand,  and  the  contraction 
will  foUow  as  usual.  If  the  power  be  feeble,  the  relaxation  will  be  quick  in 
most  cases  ;  the  arm  will  fall  back  upon  the  plane  from  all  points  short  of  the 
perpendicular,  each  elevation  being  less  than  the  preceding  one,  until  the  force 
18  expended.  Should  the  hand  pass  its  meridian,  gravitation  will  of  course  aid 
the  contraction  in  bringing  it  to  the  trunk. 

The  blood  has  no  aj)preciable  influence  upon  post-mortem  contractility,  be- 
cause when  the  limb  is  severed  from  the  trunk  and  drained  of  its  blood,  its 
action  is  not  thereby  diminished.  Hence  the  following  statement  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  in  his  work  on  the  hand,  requires,  at  least  in  the  dead  subject,  some 
modification : — 

"  The  muscular  tissue  has  a  living  endowment,  a  power  of  contraction  and 
relaxation,  which  is  supplied  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  source  of  all 
rital  power." 

In  some  instances,  as  in  the  following,  great  losses  of  blood  before  death  were 
not  preventive  of  the  most  intense  postnnortem  contractions. 

Much  Ante-Mortem  Hemorrhage,  moderate  Post-Mortem  Caloricity,  with  powerful 

Contractions  : — 

Case  XXX. — M.  D.,  a  female,  aged  30.  Dead  half  an  hour ;  had  an  enorm- 
ous sub- mammary  effusion  of  blood,  forming  a  bed  of  two  feet  in  circumference, 
amounting  to  several  pounds ;  the  fore-arm  was  raised,  and  the  hand  brought  to 
the  umbilical  r^ion  after  each  blow ;  in  three  hours  slight  rigidity  was  noticed 
in  the  neck;  in  five  hours,  when  burial  took  place,  every  joint  not  included  in  the 
neck,  was  perfectly  flexible.   The  axilla  and  vagina  did  not  range  about  100  ^ . 

The  difficulty,  perhaps  I  should  say  impossibility,  of  showing  any  exact  and 
necessary  connexions  between  cadaveric  contraction,  flexibility,  and  tempera- 
ture, will  be  best  illustrated  by  giving  an  outline  of  a  few  cases.  It  will  be 
seen  that  contractility  may  be  present  where  the  heat  is,  at  least,  very  mode- 
rate, and  where  it  is  greatest  for  seven  hours  after  death,  that  rigidity  may  take 
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place  mnch  in  advance  of  the  maximum  heat.  Ri^ity  is  at  first  local,  often 
irregular,  and  sometimes  absent  as  long  as  looked  for,  and  may  possibly  never 
take  place,  as  I  might  more  fully  show  were  it  necessary.  Contractility  may 
take  place  during  the  rise  or  &11  of  the  temperature,  indi^rently  and  m  one 
reffion,  while  rigidity  may  prevail  in  another,  and  is  sometimes  absent  in  cases 
where  great  heat  and  flexibility  are  present. 

Tlie  following  are  Cases  Uktslrative  of  ConiractUity  in  connection  vnth  Post" 
Mortem  Calorification  and  Partial  RigidUy;  the  maximum  and  minimum 
temperatures  being  included: — 

Case  XXXI. — J.  K.,  a  Philadelphlan,  aged  26.  In  fifleeen  minutes  after 
death  presented  the  contractile  phenomena  in  its  most  intense  form,  but  declined 
wholly  in  one  hour,  the  body  bemg  everywhere  flexible,  in  half  an  hour  aftet 
rigidifjr  set  in.  This  body,  which  before  death  had  been  remarkably  cold,  had 
a  temperature  after  death  as  high  as  109  ® ,  and  whichHid  not  refrigerate  below 
104  ®  in  three  hours  after. 

Case  XXXII. — ^L.  S.,  a  Swede,  aged  48.  In  three  hours  after  death,  vtras 
riffid  in  his  less,  neck  and  jaws.  The  arms  had  lost  nearly  all  contractility, 
while  the  axilla  and  perineum,  each,  gave  109^  ;  at  five  and  a  half  hours  the 
heat  was  still  103  ^ ,  long  after  rigidity  had  become  general. 

Case  XXXm.— J.  H.,  an  Irishman,  aged  36.  Of  gigantic  frame,  estimated 
at  200  lbs.;  in  fifteen  minutes  after  dbath,  the  neck,  jaws  and  recti  muscles 
were  immovably  fixed — ^the  contractility  of  the  arm  being  very  powerful.  La 
an  hour  and  ten  minutes  the  rigidity  became  universal,  the  thigh  b^ing  at  107  ^  • 
In  one  and  a  half  hours  the  epigastrium  was  at  106^^,  and  me  brain  101  ^ . 

Case  XXXTV. — S.  G.,  a  New  Yorker,  aged  22.  In  fifteen  minutes  after 
death,  presented  contractility  in  its  most  active  form ;  the  entire  body  being 
flexible,  but  soon  after  the  neck  became  stifle,  then  the  legs,  arms,  etc.  The 
temperature  in  the  axilla  and  thigh  exceeded  107  ^ ;  in  an  hour  and  a  half  it 
was  nearlv  the  same ;  in  three  hours  the  thigh  was  100  '=^ . 

Case  XXXV. — J.  Q.,  a  German,  aged  24.  In  three-fourths  of  an  hour  after 
death  was  universally  flexible,  and  contractility  was  powerful,  temperature 
109  ® ;  in  an  hour  rigidity  took  place.  In  two  and  a  half  hours  the  heat  waa 
nearly  107®. 

Cases  loiihoui  Contractility^  showing  the  temperature  to  he  high  with  or  without 

fixibUity, 

Case  XXXVI. — J.  S.,  a  German,  aged  29.  One  hour  after  death,  rigid  in 
the  neck  and  legs,  moderately  so  in  the  arms ;  axilla,  chest  and  epigastrium, 
each  107  ® ,  thigh  104  ® ;  in  about  four  hours  universal  rigiditv,  thigh  106  ® . 

Case  XXXVIL— C.  B.,  a  New  Yorker,  aged  23.  In  one  hour  after  death, 
neck  rigid,  legs  and  arms  moderately  so ;  universal  rigidity  in  two  hours ;  the 
thigh  did  not  reach  its  maximum,  104  ® ,  until  sixteen  minutes  after. 

Case  XXXVIII. — M.  H.,  a  German,  aged  32.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  after 
deathr  was  ever3rwhere  flexible ;  in  half  an  hour  the  limbs,  which  were  without 
contractility,  became  stifl^  the  thigh  being  nearly  107  ® ;  two  hours  later,  the 
latter  was  106  ® . 

Case  XXXIX.— G.  L.,  a  German.  At  two  hours  after  death  had  flexibility  of 
Ae  neck  and  rigidity  of  the  limbs  and  recti  muscles,  with  a  heat  of  104  ® ;  in 
four  hours  the  body,  excepting  the  neck,  was  very  rigid,  the  heat  being  only 
one  degree  less  in  the  centre. 

Case  XL.— J.  F.,  a  female.  In  two  hours  after  death  was  extremely  rigid 
in  the  superior  extremities ;  the  neck,  legs,  etc.,  being  limber ;  the  heat  bemg 
104  ® ,  and  in  an  hour  after  106  ® ;  at  thiie  and  a  half  hours,  neck  limber,  legs, 
etc.,  stiff;  heat  104  <=> ,  and  at  the  fifth  hour  102^  <=^ ;  at  the  seventh  hour  &e 
tbi^  was  100  <^ ,  the  body  rigid,  and  the  neck  still  perfectly  limber,  and  at 
at  first. 
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The  continnaBce  of,  cyr  rather  the  degree  in  which  post-mortem  he«t  is  evdved 
bears  no  proportion,  I  repeat,  to  the  intensity  of  postrmortem  contraction.  The 
great  heat  developed  in  the  dead  body,  I  have  endeavored  to  iliastrate  in  the 
medical  journals  of  our  country,  and  will  not,  therefore,  dwell  upon  that  subject 
at  present  I  find,  however,  on  examination  of  the  original  papers  not  yet 
published  in  detail,  that  for  the  most  part,  when  the  heat  had  declined,  the  cod^ 
tractility  was  exhausted,  but  that  tlie  presence  of  great  heat,  ranging  as  high 
•8  lis  V ,  did  not  by  any  means  imply  the  presence  of  contractility,  nor  the 
absence  of  rigidity.  Authors  seem  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  augmentadon 
of  animal  heat  alter  death;  some  have,  it  is  true,  noticed  an  increase  of  beat 
after  death  from  cholera,  compared  with  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  sur&ce 
during  the  last  hours  of  life ;  but  has  any  one  hinted,  that  this  post-mortem 
heat  ever  rose  as  high  as  even  the  healthy  standard,  to  sav  nothing  of  14  ^  or 
16  ^  beyond  that?  imention  this  merely  to  explain  what  MM.  Orlila  and  Nysten 
mean  by  animal  heai,mheTk  they  assert  "that  riffidity  is  incompatible  with  its 
presence.-— (Tocii's  Cyc.  Anai,  cf  Phys.)  Dr.  Seatty  advances  the  same  doc^ 
trine  (Cyc.  Prac.  Med.);  so  does  Beclard  (Cren.  Anal.),  not  to  name  many 
others,  rlothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  The  heat  often  increases  with  the 
rigidity. 

Post-mortem  contractility^  in  the  human  cadaver,  has  no  connection  loiih  or  de- 
ftendeiux  upon  the  spinal  marrow,  This^  may  be  received  as  an  axiom,  tJumgh 
directly  opposed  to  the  reflex  theory,  and  is  easily  proved  by  amputating  the  shoulder 
in  a  proper  manner  J^  In  periorming  this  operation,  it  is  best  to  leave  a  few 
portions  of  the  skin  undiyiaed,  so  as  to  tie  the  arm  down  to  the  trunk,  so  that 
pie  former  during  action  may  not  turn  quite  over.  I  select  the  following  yellow 
fever  cases  for  illustration, 

Case  XLI.— *A.  M.,  a  German,  aged  30.  More  than  four  hours  aiterdeath» 
and  one  hour  after  dissection,  possessed  the  contractile  function  in  a  high  de- 
gree. An  arm  was  amputated  so  as  to  include  the  scapuk  and  its  muscles ; 
after  which,  blows  were  repeatedly  directed  upon  the  flexors  of  the  fore-arm, 
which  was  often  elevated  to  the  perpendicular ;  one  of  the  inferior  extremities, 
an  hour  after  amputation  i||^  tiie  bip-joint,  being  generally  rigid,  presented, 
nevertheless,  contractility  in  the  form  of  massive  ridges  at  the  p&ces  of  contact 
from  blows. 

Case  XLII. — ^P.  L.,  an  Irishman,  aged  20. — Dead  four  hours  before  the  ex- 
periments were  begun.  Both  fore-arms  raised  themselves  to  the  perpendiciJar 
several  times.  The  left  arm  was  amputated  so  as  to  include  the  scapula  and 
its  muscles.  Twenty  ounces  of  blood,  by  estimation,  were  rapidly  discharged 
by  the  operation.  The  temperature  had  ranged  for  more  than  four  hours  in 
ixfSerejA  regions,  at  from  34  ^  to  33  '=^  of  lUaumur  (nearly  109  ^  to  loej  ^  of 
Fah.).  The  arm  was  more  contractile  after  than  before  its  separation  from  the 
«pinal  marrowi  rising  after  each  hlow  without  any  loss  of  motor  force  as  long 
as  observed. 


•  Ws  haye  Bentham's  authority,  *'  that  no  man  doth  wrong  for  wrong's  sake ;" 
hut  still,  it  would  seem,  that  some  will  argue  for  argument's  sake.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  biceps,  after  cuuing  off  the  shoulder,  and  all  the  accessible  nerves  of  the  arm, 
find  all  the  muscles  not  devoted  to  flexion,  9tiU  haa  nervcM  blended  with  its  texture. 
Henqe  its  contractility !  Now,  at  the  least,  this  separation  of  the  spinal  marrow  and 
division  of  al)  the  nerves,  ought  to  lessen  in  a  correspondi ag  ratio  the  force  and 
daration  of  the  contractile  function.  Yet  this  never  happens.  The  nervous  con- 
nexions and  influences  reduced  to  zero,  leave  the  muscular  force  at  its  maximum. 
Defeated  in  the  spinal  reflex  action,  these  men  substitute  some  invisible  nerve  f 
Drowning  men  catch  at  straws.    Alas,  for  reflex  logic  1 
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Case  showing  that  Amputation  of  (he  Shoulder,  and  the  subsequent  Division  (fdU 
the  Nerves^  Vessels  and  Muscles  of  the  Arm,  except  the  perpendicular  Flexors  of 
the  Fore^rmj  do  not  in  the  least  impair  the  contractile  function  either  inforce  or 
duration : — 

Case  XLIK. — J.  G.,  an  Irishman,  aged  32.  Dead  three  hoora ;  dissected  one 
boar ;  viscera  all  removed  from  the  body ;  the  right  arm  was  extended,  and 
slapped  with  a  piece  of  shingle,  the  force  being  scarcely  sufficient  to  injure  a 
livmg  person.  This  blow  was  repeated  at  intervals  five  or  six  times ;  each 
time  the  man  struck  his  hand  agamst  bis  shoulder  ^'itli  great  celerity  and  force. 
A  heavy  hammer  was  then  tied  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  but  even  this  failed  to 
counteract  the  muscular  force ;  he  struck  himself  heavily  against  the  breast 
A  hatchet,  estimated  at  2^  to  3  lbs.,  was  substituted  for  the  hammer;  with  this 
he  struck  the  breast  several  times,  when  the  contractility  suddenly  ceased. 
One  hour  after  this,  and  more  than  four  after  death,  both  arms,  including  the 
Bcapulary  muscles,  were  amputated,  discharging  enormous  quantities  of  blood- 
hot  bloocf— for  the  post  mortem  temperature  had  oeen  ranging  from  36  °  to  34  ®  * 
of  Reaumur  (or  113  <=*  to  109^  of  Fab.);  the  left  arm  was  extended  on  the 
table,  resting  on  the  hand  and  on  the  olecranon,  on  the  angle  of  the  scapula 
and  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  presenting  the  deltoid  uppermost.  The  most 
active  contractions  followed  everv  blow,  the  arm  twisted  about  like  a  wounded 
snake,  the  muscles  of  the  scapula  were  convulsed.  The  shoulder  having  loet 
its  point  d'appui  upon  the  trunk,  the  whole  arm  sometimes  turned  over,  so  that 
the  deltoid  rested  on  the  table.  Gradually,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  coiitnu> 
tility  began  to  decline.  I  now  severed  all  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  in  its  lower 
third,  except  the  biceps  and  brachiales,  including  all  the  accessible  nerves  and 
vessels,  but  I  found  the  contractility  as  active  as  before.  It  was,  of  course, 
moderate  from  the  previous  exhaustion.  The  amputation  at  the  shoulder,  the 
cutting  of  all  muscles,  etc.,  but  the  flexors  had  not  impaired  the  contractile 
functions  in  the  least  The  amputated  limbs  remained  very  warm  about  three 
houre." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  experiments,  that  the  following  facts 
are  developed : 

1.  That  percussion  on  the  muscles,  firom  within  one  to  fourteen  hours 
after  death,  will  excite  muscular  contractions  in  many  yellow  fever 
subjects. 

2.  That  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  may  or  may  not  cause  motion 
of  th*i  limbs. 

3.  That  severe  contusions  destroy  the  contractility  of  the  muscles. 

4.  That  the  destruction  of  the  contractile  functions  in  one  set  of 
muscles  does  not  affect  other  muscles  not  subjected  to  percussion. 

'    5.  That  great  losses  of  blood  before  death  do  not  impair  the  contrac- 
tility of  the  muscles — at  least  in  some  cases. 

6.  That  as  rigidity  sets  in  contractility  disappears,  but  the  heat  of  the 
body  generally  rises  at  the  same  time. 

7.  That  the  muscles  of  the  arm  will  contract  when  smartly  struck, 
even  after  the  arm  has  been  removed  from  the  body. 

We  believe  the  above  is  a  fair  suoomary  of  the  most  material  fiusts 
elicited  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Dowler.  They  are  curious  and  inter* 
esting,  belt  how  they  bear  upon  the  reflex  theory,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
divine.  Our  author  seems  to  have  laboured  under  some  strange  delusion 
with  regard  to  the  reflex  theory,  or  he  certainly  could  not  have  written 
such  a  sentence  as  the  following,  put  in  italics  by  the  author,  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis,  but  of  which  we  shall  only  put  in  italics  the  per- 
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tion  to  wbich  we  would  call  attention :  *'  Post-mortem  contractility,  in 
the  human  cadaver,  has  no  connection  with  or  dependence  upon  the 
spinal  marrow.  This  may  be  received  as  an  axiom,  though  directly 
opposed  to  the  reflex  theory,  and  is  easily  proved  by  amputating  the 
shoulder  in  a  proper  manner*^'  That  muscular  contractions  in  an  ampu- 
tated limb  are  not  caused  by  reflex  action  is  certainly  very  true,  but  how 
such  facts  are  opposed  to  the  reflex  theory  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  muscles  may  be  excited  to  contraction  in  various  ways :  by  volU 
tion ;  by  mechanical  or  chemical  agents  applied  to  the  spinal  conl ;  by 
direct  impressions  upon  the  compound  nerves  ;  and  by  direct  impressions 
upon  the  muscles.  It  is  evidently  to  this  last  class  that  the  contractions, 
produced  in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Dowler,  belong. 
-  It  was  this  capability  of  contracting  when  removed  from  the  body,  that 
induced  Haller  to  maintain,  that  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  did  not 
depend  upon  the  nervous  system,  but  on  a  peculiar  property  resident  in 
the  muscular  tissue,  and  which  he  termed  '*  irritability.'  But  we  thought 
it  had  been  long  acknowledged,  that  the  dispute  was  an  idle  one,  as  Uie 
nervous  matter  cannot  be  separated  from  the  muscular  fibrils,  so  that  the 
latter  could  be  acted  on  solely.  At  any  rate,  no  person  that  we  know  of 
has  ever  denied,  that  muscles  removed  from  the  body  might  be  excited 
to  contraction  by  galvanism  or  some  other  stimulus.  That  **  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  contractile  function  in  one  arm  does  not  aflect  the  other"  is, 
therefore,  not  at  all  wonderful ;  nor  is  it  at  all  surprising,  that  the  con- 
tractions should  cease  after  the  muscles  have  been  disorganized  lay 
heavy  and  repeated  blows. 

But,  besides  the  modes  above  mentioned,  and  some  others,  that  it 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  consider ;  there  is  another  way  in  which 
muscular  contractions  may  be  excited.  These  contractions  are  excited 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  they  are  going  on  constantly  during  life,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  our  existence  and  comprise  a  class  of  facts,  to  the 
observation  and  study  of  which,  Marshall  Hall  first  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  and  in  doing  so,  acquired  a  very  enviable  and 
deserved  reputation.  These  contractions  are  produced  not  by  volition, 
nor  direct  impressions  of  mechanical  or  chemical  agents  on  the  cord, 
nerves,  or  muscles,  but  by  indirect  action  on  the  cord ;  from  it  on  the 
motor  nerves,  and  finally  on  the  muscles.  Divested  of  the  cobwebs  of 
hypothesis  and  pedantry  in  which  it  has  been  entangled,  the  reflex 
theory  is  a  mere  expression  of  facts — facts  derived  from  observation 
and  experiment.  These  facts  may  be  thus  stated  :  in  certain  cases  im- 
pressions on  the  organs  of  sense — or  rather  on  the  ner\'es  of  sensation, 
cause  a  change  in  tne  nervous  substance,  which  change  is  transmitted 
by  the  nerves  to  the  spinal  cord.  The  condition  of  the  cord  is  changed, 
not  partially  but  throughout  ;*  certain  motor  nerves  are  in  turn  affected ; 
their  affection  is  transmitted  to  certain  muscles,  and  they  contract  in 
consequence.  These  actions  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  sen 
sation.  Tl^e  quotations  cited  by  Dr.  Dowler,  firom  the  Medico-Chinir- 
gical  Review,  are  too  general  in  their  tenor,  and  it  is  on  that  account  I 
have  put  the  words  **  in  certain  cases"  in  Italics. 

Such  18  the  reflex  theory,  and  Dr.  Dowler  is  entirely  in  error  when  he 

*  The  experiments  of  Yolknaer  prove  this. 
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writes,  that  •*  the  reflex  school  maintains,  not  only  that  the  integrity  of 
the  spinal  cord  is  indispensable  to  transmission,  but  that  the  division  of 
the  anterior  roots  is  a  complete  barrier  to  muscular  motion." 

We  need  not  go  abroad  or  resort  to  experiments  for  exemplifications 
of  the  reflex  theory,  for  the  series  of  phenomena  as  above  detailed  is 
going  on  continually  in  our  own  bodies ;  it  keeps  up  our  respiratory 
movements,  particularly  in  sleep; — ^it  is  exercised  every  time  we  swal- 
low. What  points  in  common  have  such  phenomena  as  the  muscular 
movements  in  respiration,  parturition,  sneezing,  hiccough,  etc.,  with  the 
contractions  excited  by  the  blow  and  slaps  given  in  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Dowler  ?  Surely,  our  author,  during  the  course  of  his  life,  has  taken 
a  pinch  of  snufT,  and  had  a  good  sneeze  therefrom.  How  can  he  ac- 
count for  the  actions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  such  a  phenomenon? 
Surely,  not  by  the  percussion  of  the  snufl'on  the  schneiderian  membrane. 

There  are  many  other  things  in  this  Essay  that  we  object  to,  but  we 
are  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  chief  purpose  for  which  it  appears 
to  be  written.  J-  H. 


IV, — The  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates  on  European  Constitutions. 
By  James  Johnsoi^,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  late  King,  &c. ;  and 
Jamxs  Ranald  Martin,  Esq.,  late  Presidency  Surgeon,  dec.  From 
the  sixth  London  Edition,  with  Notes  by  an  American  Physician. 
New  York:  Samuel  S.  and  William  Wood,  1846  ;  1  vo.,  pp.  624. 

This  work  has  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  eyes  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  enjoyed  such  an  exalted  reputation  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
past,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  superogation  to  enter  upon  a  minute 
analyses  of  its  contents  at  this  day.  With  a  remark  about  tantamount 
to  this,  it  appears  that  all  the  late  Medical  Journals  have  ushered  the 
present  edition  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  deeming  it  unnecessary 
to  say  more ;  but,  for  ourselves ,  we  cannot  permit  the  occasion  to  pass 
without  the  expression  of  a  more  full,  free  and  decisive  opinion  as  to  its 
real  merits,  and  the  influence  it  has  had  upon  British  and  American 
practice  since  it  first  appeared. 

Who  has  not  read  "Johnson  on  Tropical  Climates  ?"  And  where  is 
the  Southern  physician,  in  whose  library,  be  it  ever  so  scant,  it  has  not 
occupied  the  place  of  a  text-hook  ?  Written  in  the  animated  and  fasci- 
nating style  pe(;uliar  to  its  young,  talented  and  enthusiastic  author — 
abounding  in  bold  and  novel  observations  carefully  made  in  the  danger- 
ous field  of  actual  service — and  combining,  moreover,  admirable  critical 
analyses  of  the  ablest  productions  on  Tropical  diseases — ^the  woilc  was 
every  where  welcomed  with  gladness  and  devoured  almost  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  romance.  It  appeared,  too,  in  the  great  Revolutionary 
Eroy  when  the  human  mind,  bursting  asunder  the  fetters  with'  which  it 
had  long  been  bound  by  the  influence  of  ancient  systems  and  principles, 
was  boldly  launching  upon  unknown  grounds  and  untrodden  paths,  in 
search  of  scientific  truth.     The  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  ago  was  as 
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strongly  displayed  in  Medical   Science,  as  in  politics  or  religion.    No 
system,  however  consecrated  by  the  lapse  of  time,  could  stand  the  Jier^ 
ordeal,  unless  founded  in  true    phUosophy ;  and  the  associate  sciences 
had  recently  made  such  immense  progress,  that  no  medical  author  could 
have  written  a  quarter  of  a  century  previously  without  the  most  glaring 
errors  or  defects.     The  systems  of  Boerhaave  and  Stahl,  Cullen,  Browiii 
Darwin,  el  id  wtme  genus,  had  been  unconditionally  oondenned ;  and 
the  young  and  brilliant  star  of  Broussais,  had  just  risen  in  the   ascen* 
dant.     This  bold  and  eloquent  innovator   had  just  proclaimed  from  the 
metropolis  of  Europe  the  most  beautiful,  plausible,  and  scientific  system 
of  Medicine  that  had  ever  been  offered  to  the  world.     The  rising  gene* 
ration  of  the  profession  was  completely  captivated  by  its  simpiicity,  and 
the  apparent  demonstration  of  its  truth  afforded  by  post  mortem  research ; 
whilst  those  more  advanced  in  years  and  knowledge,  were  not  unwilling 
to  accept  any  rational  or  plausible  clue  to  the  mysteries  of  pathology 
and   therapeutics.     Yet  there  were  many  who  would  not  yield  assent  to 
the  new  doctrines ;  some  from  stubborn  adhesion  to  preconceived  opini- 
ons, and  others  because  they  did  not  think  the  explanations  sufficiently 
satisfactory,  or  substantiated  by  experience.     Among  these  latter  was 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  from  the  first  a  formidable  opponent  of  the  Phy- 
siological  Doctrines,     Johnson  never  aspired  to  be  the  fmmder  cf  a  sys^ 
tern ;  but  in  the  morning  of  life,  with  a  bold,  discerning,  and  highly  culti- 
vated mind,  he  went  forth  into  the  field  of  practice,  determined  to  ex- 
amine fairly  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  schools  and  books,  and  to 
support  none  that  could  not  bear  the  test  of  experiment.     He  soon  dis* 
covered  the  utter  fallacy  of  relying  upon  auihorilies  in  practical  medicine, 
and  then  determined  to  observe  for  himself^  and  boldly  to  act  upon  the 
dictates  of  his  own  judgment.     When  he  first  encountered  the  Remittent 
Fever  of  Bengal,  Dr.  Johnson  says :    "  All  things  considered,  I  thought 
myself  fortunate  in  having  in  my  possession,  the  works  of  two  celebrated 
authors,  (Clark  and  Lind),  containing  a  full  account  of  this  fever,  drawn 
from  personal  observation  on  the  spot.     I  accordingly  studied  them  with 
great  attention.     In  short,  I  was  quite  ready  to  grapple  with  this  Hydra 
disease,  and  show  the  power  of  xnedicine  over  this  scourge  of  Europe- 
ans.    Many  days  did  not  elapse  before  I  had  an  d(>portunity  of  trying 
my  strength  against  so  formidable  an   opponent,  and  a  Y^ry  few  trials 
convinced  me  I  had  calculated  without  my  host,  and  that  I  must  use  other 
weapons  than  those  furnished  me  by  Drs.  Lind  and  Clark,  if  I  meant  to 
be  victorious  in  the  contest :"  (p.  103.)     Dr.  Johnson  treated  the  first 
violent  case  that  fell  under  his  care  according  to  the  plain  and  easy 
directions  laid  down  by  Dr.  Clark,  but,  to  his  astonishment  and  mor- 
tification, his  patient  died  on  the  third  day.     A  fost  mortem  examination 
convinced  him  **  that  it  would  have  required  some  ingenuity  to  devise  a 
more  injudicious  mode  of  treatment  than  that  which  I  (he)  pursued."  He 
continues  :  *'  But  it  taught  me  an  important  lesson — it  opened  my  eyes 
to  my  own  folly,  and  pace  tantorum  viroruniy  to  the  oversights  of  my 
teachers." 

As  before  remarked,  Dr.  Johnson  now  commenced  to  observe  tor 
himself,  and  to  study  carefully  the  influence  of  a  Tropical  Climate  upon 
European  constitutions,  as  well  in  health  as  disease.  The  result  was 
the  fonnation  of  original  theories  on  the  production  of  diseases  incident 
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lo  the  South,  and  the  adoption  of  a  novel  and  bold  practice  which  ha^ 
been  admired  and  received  in  every  Southern  region  that  acknowledges 
allegiance  to  the  British  or  American  flag,  and  the  consequences  ot 
which  have  been  of  the  most  serious  and  important  nature.  It  is  of  this 
theory  and  practice^  founded  bj  Dr.  Johnson,  that  we  propose  now  to 
speak,  and  to  show  the  grounds  of  our  conviction,  that  it  has  been 
^  weighed  In  the  balance  and  found  wanting."  Nay,  we  deem  it  our 
^y  to  go  fiuther,  and  to  express  the  deliberate  opinion  that  no  theory 
and  praAiee  ever  fromUlgaud  have  been  foUawed  by  more  baneful  con* 
eeqaences.  This  is  the  work  to  which  may  be  mainly  attributed  the 
great  mercurial  practice  that  became  so  general  throughout  the  South. 
Dr.  Rush  had  given  a  wonderful  impulse  to  the  free  use  o^  Calomel,  by 
his  treatment  of  the  Yellow  Fever  of  Philadelphia,  in  1793.  He  gave 
h  in  repeated  ten  grain  doses ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  gave  it  by  the  sctiipie^ 
and  prodaimed  the  fatal  principle^  that  no  Remittent  Fever  could  with- 
stand the  oonstitutumal  effects  of  mercury^^Yie  considered  the  patient 
perfectly  secure  after  p$i/alism  was  established*  This  might  be  accounted 
Ibr  in  difierent  ways.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  contend  that  the  entire  bene-' 
fioial  influence  arose  from  the  specific  effects  of  mercury  on  the  salivary 
^nds,  but  rather  that  the  ptyalism  was  only  the  evidence  that  the  secre- 
tions throughout  the  system  had  been  *'  unlocked"  by  the  remedy ;  thus 
opening  the  '*  flood-gates"  for  the  discharge  of  otorbific  matters.  Others, 
however,  accounted  for  it  in  a  different  manner,  viz  :  that  the  system  could 
not  maintain  two  distinct  diseases  at  the  same  time,  and  that  by  establishing 
the  mercurial  affection  as  soon  as  possible^  the  original  fever  was  com* 
peUedtogive  way.  Hence,  they  determined  to  ^^  throw  in  the  mercury^^  (as 
some  of  the  old  writers  remarked  more  fortunately  of  Peruvian  bark),  at 
rapidly  as  possible ;  but  who  can  give  any  adequate  description  of  the 
awful  results  ?  Upon  the  heels  of  Rush  and  Johnson,  though  differing 
from  both,  came  the  bold  and  daring  Professor  Cooke,  of  Transylvania 
and  Louisville,  who  sometimes  ventured  to  administer  from  tJie  half  to 
an  ounce  of  calomel  at  a  dose.  This  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  mecucal 
lolly ;  and,  fortunately  for  mankind,  the  doctrine  has  been  finally,  though 
only  recently,  comoletely  exploded.  Dr.  Cooke  had  no  confidence  in 
the  specific  effects  of  mercury  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  but  relied  on  it 
solely  as  a  cholagogue  cathartic.  The  best  part  of  Johnson's  practice  con* 
sisted  in  his  liberal  use  rfthe  lancet ;  thereby  rendering  much  less  calomel 
necessary,  to  produce  the  desired  ptyalism;  but  his  followers  lost  sight 
of  this ;  and,  carried  away  by  his  extravagant  praises  of  mercury,  they 
placed  their  main  reliance  upon  it. 

In  the  first  case  of  ardent  rennittent  fever  (before  mentioned)  that  fell 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  Bengal,  he  expresses  his  disappoint^ 
ment  and  chagrin  at  seeing  his  patient  die  on  the  third  day,  notwith* 
standing  his  implicit  obedience  to  tbe  instructions  of  Clark  and  Lind,  iif 
giving  purgatives  and  Peruvian  bark :  how  many  hundreds  of  young 
physicians  in  the  South- Western  United  States  alone  could  attest  similar 
disappointment  and  mortification  on  seeing  their  patients  die  of  bilious 
remittent  fever,  after  following  the  plain  arid  easy  directions  of  Dr.  John- 
son, and  having  ptyalism faiHy  and f idly  established  7  Nay  more,  how 
many  have  found  it  impossible  to  arrest  the  deleterious  effects  of  the 
remedy,  after  the  original  fever  had  been  completely  subdued  ?    Hun- 
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dreds  have  been  thus  hurried  to  untimely  graves,  whilst  thousands  haw 
been  made  to  linger  out  a  miserable  existence*  But  let  us  not  dwell 
upon  these  unpleasant  recoUectinns ;  let  us  mther  congratulate  oorselves 
that  ihey  art  hut  recoUectians  of  errors  and  f allies  long  pasL  We  have 
^ow  arrived  at  a  more  rational  and  successful  pathology  and  therapeu^  . 
tics,  yet  much  remains  to  be  discovered  in  regard  to  the  causes,  nature, 
and  treatment  of  Tropical  fevers.  This  task  is  imposed  upon  Southern 
physicians,  and  must  be  performed  by  them,  or  remain  unaccomplished* 
It  is  particularly  from  the  young,  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  mi^mbcrs  of 
the  profusion,  that  we  must  expect  contributions;  for,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
justly  remarks  in  his  analysis  of  Dr.  Annesiey's  work  on  the  '*  diseases 
of  India,"  ^  unless  observations  are  made  in  the  vigour  of  life,  by 
medical  men  in  hot  climates,  they  will  never  be  made  at  all  t  Alter  a 
certain  number  of  years,  in  hot  as  well  as  in  cold  climates,  the  current 
of  zeal,  in  the  minds  of  medical  practitioners,  is  too  often  dried  up  or 
frozen  up— and  it  is  replaced  either  by  a  sharp  look  out  ibr  the  'main 
chance,'  or  a  settled  resolution  to  take  tbings  easy — to  enjoy  the  short 
span  of  existence  with  as  little  incumbrance  as  possible — and  to  leave  to 
others  the  trouble  of  observing  for  themselves,  as  they  themselves  were 
obliged  to  do:"  (267). 

The  present  edition  of  this  work  may  be  considered  more  in  the  light 
of  a  compilation  of  the  labours  of  the  latest  and  ablest  writers  on  the 
diseases  of  Tropical  Climates,  than  €^  an  original  work— and  hence  its 
chief  value  as  a  book  of  reference. 

Dr.  Johnson's  theory  of  the  origin  of  fevers,  dysenteries,  dec,  is 
very  simple  and  very  pretty,  yet,  it  has  never  given  entire  satisfaction* 
It  is  too  summary  in  its  explanations.  He  attributes  all  -the  phenomena 
to  **  a  derangement  in  the  balance  of  the  circidaiion  and  excitability*^ 
produced  by  both  '*  the  remote  and  exciting  causes." 

^  The  manner  "hGio^  and  the  reason  why^  these  various  causes,  predisponent 
and  exciting,  act  on  the  human  frame,  producing  the  phenomena  of  fever,  are 
equally  inscrutable  as  the  manner  hoir,  and  reascn  tohy^  tartrite  of  antimony 
should  have  a  tendency  to  act  on  the  ujyper^  and  aloes  on  the  lower  portion  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  Let  any  person  demonstrate  tlie  modus  operandi  of  these 
two  simple  substances,  and  then  I  will  engagre  to  demonstrate  the  modu$  oper^ 
andi  of  human  and  marsh  efBuvia.  The  nature  or  essence  of  many  of  these 
caases  themselves,  is  totally  beyond  our  comprehension  at  present.  Some  of 
them  are  even  id^al,  as  the  various  depressing  passions,  Sic,  Yet  we  must  not 
cease  to  investigate  tlie  efTects.^' — (91.) 

We  must  think  he  has  attributed  too  much  impoilance  to  the  various 
sympathies  denominated  by  him  cutaneo-hepatic,  cutaneo-gastric,  dec,  ex- 
cited  and  disturbed  by  vicissitudes  in  the  weather.  Nothing  is  more 
demonstrable  than  that  people  may  enjoy  excellent  health  in  all  climates, 
and  all  sorts  of  weather.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  conclude, 
when  epidemics  prevail,  that  some  mysterious  poison  has  been  genera- 
ted in  the  atmosphere  and  imbibed  into  the  human  system.  Although 
we  have  been  hitherto  foiled  in  our  efforts  to  detect  these  subtle  causes, 
we  must  not  be  disheartened,  but  continue  our  investigations. 

Without  entering  farther  into  Dr.  Johnson's  views  in  regard  to  *•/«• 
ver  in  general"  which  are  doubtless  familiar  to  the  most  of  our  readers, 
we  will  simply  quote  a  note  afHxed  to  the  sixth  edition  of  his  work,  which 
certainly  displays  the  suicerity  of  his^own  deliberate  convictiooa. 
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"  After  a  lapse  of  20  y«an  since  the  fomeoing  doctrine  of  fever  was  sketch- 
ed out  in  the  nrat  edition ;  and  after  carefuUy  watching  the  disease  in  various 
climates,  since  that  period^  I  am  nnable  to  ofiK^r  a  more  probable  explanation  of 
the  nature,  phenomena,  axid  treatment  of  fever  than  that  which  is  stated  above." 

»  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  two  systems  of  theory  and  practice, 
so  widely  diHerent  as  those  of  Johnson  and  firoussais  should  have  been 
promulgated  about  the  same  time,  and  each  obtain  such  general  and  ex* 
tensive  popularity ;  yet  it  is  not  less  remarkable  that  within  the  short 
period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  boih  should  have  had  their  day,  and 
been  almost  universally  abandoned !  However,  the  two  great  parties 
in  the  medical  protession,  which  were  led  by  these  distinguished  men, 
in  their  day  still  exist ;  and  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  say  that  one 
half  of  the  medical  world  at  this  day  treat  diseases  almoet  wUhout  medu 
eines;  whilst  the  other  stiU  boldly  resorts  to  heroic  remediee*  The 
great  question,  whether  it  is  safer  to  rely  upon  the  vis  medicatrix  fiate- 
rcB,  or  remedies  that  must  kUl  or  cure,  is  not  yet  settled ;  nor  ever  will 
be.  For  ourselves,  we  believe  *' ihis  tutissime  in  medio"  Quinine  is 
now  the  Sampson  of  the  materia  medica  in  the  treatment  of  southern 
fevers ;  but  notwithstanding  our  great  admiration  of  this  remedy,  can- 
dour compels  us  to  declare,  that  Us  full  remedial  powers  have  by  no 
means  been  fairly  and  conclusively  settled  yet* 

Dr.  Johnson  makes  the  liver  the  great  seat  of  oflfonsive  as  well  as 
defensive  operations  in  the  production  and  cure  of  southern  fevers,  dys^ 
enterics,  die.  The  healthy  action  of  this  immense  gland  is  undoubtedly 
of  primary  importance  to  the  animal  economy ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  de« 
nied  that  pot/  mortem  examinations  in  fetal  cases  of  fever,  dysentery,  dns., 
generally  reveal  more  extensive  lesions  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane  and  the  brain,  than  in  it«  Indeed  its  derangements  are 
generally  of  a  functional  nature— -it  hardly  ever  displays  any  marked 
organic  lesion.  It  is  known  too,  that  the  medicine  which  exerts  the 
most  powerful  action  upon  the  liver,  viz :  mercury,  if  carried  too  fatf 
produces  the  most  deleterious  effects  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  the  blood,  the  nutritive  powers  of  the  system  at  large.— 
Hence  the  importance  of  taking  an  enlarged  and  philosophical  view  of 
fever^  a  disease  in  which  every  part  of  the  system  is  more  or  less  in* 
volved ;  so  that  in  resorting  to  remedies  potent  for  ffood  or  evil,  whilst 
we  shun  ScyUa,  wo  may  beware  of  Charybdis,  We  feel  convinced  that 
where  the  remote  cause  is  not  so  concentrated  and  powerful  as  to  ot?er* 
wJtelm  the  system  at  once  and  stealthily  effect  irreparable  injury  ere 
the  patient  succumbs,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  discerning  and  judi* 
cious  physician  may  so  combine  and  administer  remedies  now  femiliar* 
ly  known,  as  almost  to  ensure  a  successful  issue.  Bloodletting,  merca« 
ry,  emetics,  cathartics,  quinine,  stimulants,  blisters,  cold,  die,  dec,  all  pof 
sess  unquestionable  virtues ;  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  may 
not  speedily  produce  death  if  improperly  applied.  So  the  tnie  merit  of 
our  profession  does  not  consist  in  the  number  or  power  of  our  remedieSi 
but  in  the  judicious  application  of  them. 

As  we  said  in  the  beginning,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  review  this  work 
legularly,  nor  can  we  notice  but  very  few  of  the  topics  disenssed  in  it ; 

I  we  cannot  lay  the  volume  down  without  directing  attention  to  some 
\  mod  nnilttod  points  in  the  history  of  Yellow  Fever. 
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Dn  Johnson  introduces  the  subject  under  the  general  head  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  where  it  seems  his  own  personal  observations 
,were  extremely  limited ;  but  he  has  supplied  the  deficiency  by  most  ad- 
mirable critical  analyses  of  the  works  of  Bancroft,  Dickson,  and  Fergus- 
son,  to  which  the  American  editor  has  added  the  poH  morUm  discoveries^ 
of  Louis,  and  some  extracts  from  late  American  writers.  Every  thing  re- 
lating to  yellow  fever— all  the  interesting  points,  questions  and  fiicts  are 
condensed  and  embodied  in  these  papers,  and  the  reader  will  find  them 
exceedingly  convenient  for  reference.  The  introduction  of  one  or  two 
new  remedies  or  rather  modifications  of  old  ones,  is  about  all  that  has  ' 
been  added  to  the  history  of  yellow  fever  since  Bancroft,  Dickson,  and 
Fergusson  wrote.  The  questions  of  contagion  or  non-contagion,  and 
whether  it  is  a  disease  sui  generis^  or  only  a  variety  of  miasmatic  fever, 
«till  remain  unsettled,  with  able  and  obstinate  contestants  on  each  side. 
No«writer  ever  discussed  the  question  of  contagion  with  more  ability  or 
ingenuity  than  Dr.  Bancroft;  nor  has  any  thing  been  added  to  the 
strength  <^  his  (acts  and  arguments.  On  glancing  at  the  number  of 
writers,  weight  of  their  authority  and  their  opportunities  for  investiga- 
ting this  question,  the  balance  would  appear  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of 
noTi'Contagum.  And  this  has  been  the  doctrine  of  the  schools  ever 
since  the  days  of  Rush ;  yet  every  where  may  be  found  intelligent  and 
oonsciencious  men,  educated  in  this  l>elie^  who  have  come  to  change 
ihar  nUuds  after  observing  fer  themselves  the  progress  of  the  disease* 

We  have  thought  that  the  following  abstracts  from  the  Review  of  Dr. 
Bancroft's  work,  in  relation  to  certain  interesting  points  which  are  topics 
of  daily  conversation  among  us  at  this  time,  would  be  acceptible  to  our 
readers;  viz: 

1«     la  Yellow  Fever  of  Miasmatic  origin  ? 

"Our  author,  therefore,  next  endeavours  to  establish  the  tdentity,  or  near  cf- 
finiiy  and  coitnexion  of  yellow  fever  with  the  fevers  which  are  indtisputably  and 
notoriously  produced  by  marsh  miasmata.  These  latter  have  certain  charac- 
teristic peculiarities,  which  are  pointed  out  by  the  autlior,  and  afterwards  com- 
pared with  those  phenomena  which  accompany  the  yellow  fever,  to  show  the 
very  great  similarity  and  near  resemblance  between  the  two  diseases.  These 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  marsh  fevers,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  are,  Ist 
Tlxat  of  occurinff  in  their  simple  and  mild  form  of  intermittents  during  the 
Spring.  2nd.  That  of  being  exasperated,  converted  to  remittent^  and  apparent- 
ly to  coTtfinued  fevers,  by  excessive  summer  heat;  and  this  generally  with  a 
great  increase  of  malignity,  (especially  in  low  and  marsh  situations,)  when 
this  excessive  heat  is  long  continued,  and  accompanied  with  a  total  or  very  vnu^ 
sual  depritation  of  rain  3rd.  That  of  their  being  re-converted  and  brought 
back  to  their  mila  intermittent  form,  at  the  approach  or  commencement  of  win- 
ter, and  afterwards  extinguished,  or  suspended  by  a  continued  frost.  4tn.  That 
of  most  frequently  and  violently  attacking  strangers  from  colder  climates  and 
more  salubrious  situations.  Ajid  6di.  That  of  never  being  c<»nmunicated  from 
^rson  to  person  by  a  contagious  property. 

*♦♦♦♦♦*« 

*'  Those  of  my  readers  who,  by  a  love  of  truth,  may  have  been  induced  to 
follow  me  attentively  in  the  view  which  I  have  now  taken  of  the  yellow  fever 
in  different  parts  of  America,  and  whose  minds  are  unbiassed,  will,  I  am  confi- 
dent, eleariy  recognise  in  that  disease,  all  the  peculiar  features  and  characteristic 
marks  by  ^n^uch  Tmarsh  fevers  are  distingtiisbed  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  And 
they  will  naturaily  conclude,  that  thongh  it  be  the  most  aggravated  and-violeat 
of  tlie  iev^;s  piisiog  Uoga  roiaiwwtn,  t)&  affipoaiatioii  mi vktonna  are  pw>dm«d 
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only  by  a  greater  concentration  or  virulence  Ijx  the  latter,  joined  to  a  greater 
intensity  of  atmospherical  heat,  acting  on  persons  little  accustomed  to  bsKV  it, 
whilst  toey  retain  the  excitability  of  cold  or  temperate  climates,  together  with 
an  habitual  disposition  to  generate  that  portion  of  animal  heat  which  such  cli- 
mates require.  They  will  have  seen  that  the  yellow,  like  other  marsh  fevers, 
'is  always  exasperated  by  great  heat,  and  extinguished  or  mitt^ted  by  cold; 
that,  between  the  trooics,  it  prevails  simultansously  with  the  milder  forms  of 
laarah  fevers,  violently  attacrin?  strangers  irom  cold  climates,  whilst  the  natives 
or  long  residents  are  at  most  only  subject  to  intermittents  or  mild  remittents. — 
They  will  have  also  seen,  that  in  temperate  situations  this  disease,  in  the  early 
part  of  summer,  before  the  atmosphere  has  become  intensely  hot,  is  commonly 
preceded  by,  or  rather  shews  itself  itl,  the  forms  of  intermitting  or  remittent 
fever;  and  that  when,  beinff  exasperated  by  excess  of  heat,  it  has  assumed, and 
for  some  time  prevailed  uncter,  the  appearance  of  an  epidemic  yellow  fever,  the 
accession  of  cool  weather  speedily  reduces  it  again  to  its  milder  forms,  and 
that  a  freezing  temperature  soon  puts  an  end  to  its  appearance,  even  in  those 
forms,  as  it  commonly  does  to  other  fevers  occasioned  by  exhalations  from 
marshes,  and  to  no  othert.  And  they  will  also  have  seen,  that  the  common 
bilious  remittent  of  hot  climates,  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  efl&ct 
of  miasmata,  difiers  from  the  yellow  fever  only  by  being  a  little  less  violent;, 
that,  at  the  utmost,  their  symptoms  vary  only  in  degree;  and  that,  in  truth,  even 
this  difference  is  often  so  impereeptible,  that  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Phila^ 
delphia,  when  anxious  to  assign  a  distinction  between  the  ^Uow  and  the  bilious 
remitterU  fevers,  thought  it  necessary  to  allege  one,  which  is  not  only  invisible, 
but  without  existence,  i.  e.  contagion.  In  fact,  there  is  no  diflerence  between 
these  fevers,  excepting  the  greater  violence,  and  consequently,  greater  danger 
attending  the  former  than  me  latter ;  for  the  yellow  colour  appears  in  both ; 
and  supposing  the  fotal  black  tomit,  with  profuse  haemorrhages,  and  petechie, 
to  occar  only  in  what  is  called  yelUne  fever,  (though  they  are  sometimes  seen 
in  fevers  known  and  admitted  to  rise  solely  from  marsh  effluvia,}  they  cannot 
be  included  among  its  essential  or  distinguishing  symptoms,  unless  death  be 
also  considered  as  essential  to  the  disease.  Nor  can  any  exasperation  of  symp- 
toms, which  has  been  preceded  by  a  great  degree  of  heat,  ^ive  any  reason  to 
suspect  that  a  fever  wnose  symptoms  are  thus  exasperated,  did  not  originate 
from  miasmata,  because  such  an  exasperation  is  invariably  produced  by  that 
cause  in  marsh  fevers ;  and  by  it  they  are  susceptible  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  malignant  appearances. 

**  With  so  many  proofs  of  identity  in  their  cause,  and  of  the  nearest  affinity  - 
m  their  symptoms  and  reciprocal  conversions  into  each  other,  as  well  as  in 
their  effects  on  the  human  body,  and  their  changes  by  heat  and  cold,  &c.,  it 
would  be  highly  unreasonable  not  to  consider  them  as  being  only  varieties  cf 
one  disease.  And  I  think,  with  Dr.  Rush,  that  we  might  as  well  '  distinguish 
the  rain  which  falls  in  gentle  showers  in  Great  Britain,  from  that  which  \9  poured 
in  torrents  from  the  clouds  in  the  West  Indies,  by  different  names  and  qualities, 
as  to  impose  specific  names  and  characters  upon  the  different  states  of  bilious 
<of  marsh)  fever.' "—(482.) 

2.  What  are  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  Yellow  Fever  7  Dr.  Ban- 
croft points  out  the  easy  diagnosis  between  this  fever  and  plague,  typhusy 
&C.9  and  then  proceeds  to  controvert  the  diagnostics  claimed  for  yellow 
fever  by  Sir  Wiiliain  Pym,  as  follows : 

^  The  author  begins  his  inquiry  by  controverting  the  diagnostics  by  which 
Dr.  Pym  distinguishes  his  Bulam  from  the  bilious  continued,  and  bilious  re* 
mittent  fevers ;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  he  has  undeniably  proved  that  no 
sveeific  difference  exists  between  these  forms  of  fever ;  that  the  points  on  which 
iyr«  Pym  has  attempted  to  found  a  diagnosis,  are  merely  diflerencee  of  degree, 
and  tbat  (excepting  the  last,  the  black  vomit,)  they  are  not  peculiar,  unifoiin, 
ntial  to  the  &v«r  in  question.    Indeed,  it  appetrs  to  vs,  that  they  obtalft 
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mone  or  less  in  most  dangerous  fevera,  u  we  conceive,  must  be  evident  not 
only  to  all  personally  and  extensively  conversant  with  yellow  fever,  but  even 
with  fever  m  general ;  and  further,  that  Dr.  Pym  has  himself  proved  die  futili- 
ty, and  destroyed  the  foundation  of  such  diagnosis  (if  we  were  to  g^nt  his 
assumption,  of  which,  however,  an  ipse  dixit  is  the  substitute  for  proof,)  by  as* 
serting  that  even  Dr.  Rush  himself  mistook  the  bilious  remittent  lor  the  Bulam 
fever.— Pym'»  Obs.  p.  209. 

*'  Of  these  alleged  diagnostics,  the  two  first,  the  appearance  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  nature  and  seat  of  the  head-ache,  the  author  satisfactorily  shews,  from  v»> 
rious  authorities,  to  be  vague  and  indeterminate,  and  therefore,  perfectly  useless 
in  diagnosis.  With  regard  to  the  abr^ence  of  remissions,  constituting  the  third 
diagnostic  of  the  Bulam,  Dr.  Bancroft  adduces  a  mass  of  evidence  to  prove 
'*the  simultaneous  appearance  of  both  forms  of  tli^  fever,  and  their  reciprocal 
conventions  into  each  other  at  particular  places  and  seasons;  toother  with  the 
invariable  appearance  of  remittents  at  the  same  places,  both  before  the  high  at^ 
mospheric  temperature  has  operated  sufficiently  to  give  them  the  continaed 
forms,  and  also  after  the  effects  of  this  high  temperature  have  ceased  to  exist 
*'  Further,  Dr.  Pym  has  derived  the  epidemics  of  GKbralter  by  importation  from 
tliose  of  Cadiz.  Malaga,  and  Carthagena,  and  has  thereby  identified  them  with 
tlie  fevers  of  those  places ;  and  Sir  James  Fellowes  states  that  Arejula,  Gon- 
zales and  Flares,  are  "the  three  most  eminent  physicians  in  Cadiz,  and  he  be* 
lieves  in  Spain."  Now,  unfortunately  for  this  principal  diagnostic,  all  those 
writers  distinctly  mention  remissions  in  their  descriptions  of  the  Spanish  epi* 
demies ;  and  as  regards  the  fever  in  Gibratter,  remissions  are  proved  by  evidence 
of  seven  medical  officers  of  that  garrison  in  the  epidemic  of  1814.  The  fouitli, 
or  the  infrequency  and  paleness  of  the* yellow  colour  of  the  skin,  cannot  be 
viewed  otherwise  than  a  relative  expression;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  stale» 
that  from  the  accounts  of  Sir  James  Fellowes,  Sir  Joseph  Gilpin,  Mr.  Donnet, 
and  othere,  the  suffusion  of  the  skin  is  observed  in  every  intermediate  shade 
between  a  lively  yellowness,  and  a  dingy,  or  dark  hue.  The  author  also  re- 
jects the  fifth  diagnostic,  the  duration  of  the  disease,  on  the  pruiciple  of  the 
want  of  uniformity.  Dr.  Pym  says  it  rnns  its  course  in  from  one  to  five  days ; 
it  is  admitted,  that  it  commonly  does  so  in  its  most  aggravated  form ;  but  it  ia 
proved  from  Arejula,  Sir  James  Fellowes,  Dr.  Burnett,  Labat,  and  Dr.  Chi»- 
nolm,  that  it  often  continues  much  longer :  further.  Dr.  Pym  states  *'  the  re* 
mitieni  sometimes  proves  fatal  on  the  second  or  third  day ;  and  according  to 
Dr.  Hunter,  it  even  runs  its  course  in  twenty-four  houra.  We  have  ourselves 
witnessed  death  on  the  third  day,  in  a  violent  remittent  imbibed  in  the  month 
of  September,  in  one  of  the  most  northern  rivers  of  the  United  States.  Lastly, 
respecting  the  sixth  alleged  diagnostic,  the  gangrenous  state  of  the  stomach, 
ana  the  appearance  of  buick  vomit.  Dr.  Bancroft  exposes  the  futility  of  sueli 
criteria,  the  first  of  which  can  only  be  known  after  death;  and  the' latter  '^is 
the  almost  unerring  harbinger  of  death."  The  chief  value  of  a  diagnostic  ia 
to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  a  disease ;  but  this  refers  to  its 
consequences  only.  Neither  is  the  black  vomit  peculiar  to  the  continued  form ; 
for  the  authorities  of  Pringle,  Cleghom,  Hunter,  Rush,  and  Burnett,  prove  its 
occurrence  in  the  remittent. 

**I  shall  only  add  concerning  this  black  vomiting,  that  as  it  is  a  mortal  symp- 
tom, never  occurring,  it  may  he  said,  in  (hose  who  recover,  and  one  which  is  often 
wanting  among  those  who  die,  its  appearance  in  this  disease  must  be  mnch 
rarer  even  than  death ;  and  this  circumstance  joined  to  that  of  its  not  being 
*  peculiar*  to  the  fever  in  question,  render  it  very  unfit  to  be  produced  as  a  diag- 
nostic thereof."— (488.) 

9.     Can  persons  have  Yellow  Fever  more  than  once  ? 

•*  We  have  always  protested  with  Dr.  Bancroft,  against  the  eobtilty  of  mak- 
ing the  black  vomit  a  criterion  of  the  Bulam  fever,  and  ngnktiiig  the  adrnfati- 
Wxtj  of  the  proeb  of  fntw*  sttacke  hy  that  wwimed  ettndud.    9f  adbw*^ 
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•dgiiig  the  legitimacy  of  such  a  criterion,  as  few  or  none  recover  after  that 
symptom  has  appeared,  a  difficulty  nearly  tantamount  to  impossibility  is  incur- 
red, of  ever  adducing  in  the  course  of  even  a  long  life,  an  unobjectional  in- 
stance of  a  second  attack.  When  black  vomit,  and  its  usual  immediate  sequel, 
death,  take  place,  the  patient  is  relieved  from  future  attacks  of  any  kind ;  but 
in  less  aggravated  forms  of  yellow  fever,  where  there  has  been  no  black  vomit, 
and  the  patient  has  recovered  then,  in  the  event  of  a  second  attack,  say  the 
advocates  for  the  Nova  Pestis,  the  original  one  was  not  a  case  of  Bulam,  for 
one  of  our  dia^ostics  was  wanting;  there  was  no  black  vomit! — and  vice 
versa.  Accordmgly,  we  find  this  subterfuge  incessantly  reported  to.  Against 
such  sophistry,  arguments  are  vain ;  and  facts,  for  the  reasons  we  have  as- 
signed, difficult  to  be  applied.  The  Report  of  Inspector  Fergusson  from  Bar- 
biuioes,  amongst  other  cases  of  second  attacks,  contains,  however,  one  decisive 
instance  of  even  black  vomit  occurring  twice  in  the  same  individual.  A  pa- 
tient of  Dr,  Caddell,  a  physician  of  the  greatest  experience  in  Barbadoes,  mi- 
racnlonsly  recovered  from  yello  v  (ever  with  di^tmct  black  vomit,  **  and  died 
some  years  afterwards  of  the  same  disease,  and  with  the  same  sympfoms" — 
Against  a  fact  of  such  decisive  import,  we  know  not  what  reply  can  be  oppos- 
ed, unless  it  be  ^  Son  persuadebis,  etiamsi persuaseris.'^ — (492.) 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  however,  the  American  editor  has 
supplied  the  following  testimony : 

[**  A  commission  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  a  second  attack  was  ap^ 
pointed  at  Gibralter  in  1828,  and  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  cases  pre- 
sented by  several  different  phvsicians  embracing  about  27,000,  they  ascertained 
that  only  thirteen  of  the  whole  number  were  presumed  instances,  and  thai  of 
these  only  one  was  allowed  to  be  well  authenticated.  They  considered  one  at- 
tack of  yellow  fever,  to  be  as  effectual  preservative  against  a  repetition  of  that 
disease,  as  one  attack  of  small  pox  preserves  from  a  second  of  that  disease. — 
They  also  inferred  from  their  researches  that  the  circumstance  of  a  person  hav- 
ing suffered  from  an  epidemic  in  one  climate,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  his  be- 
ing liable  a  second  time,  when  exoosed  to  its  influence  in  a  different  part  of 
the  world.  "  The  preservative  influence  of  a  first  attack  of  yellow  fever  is  not 
destroyed  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  24  years  for  example."  Louis  on 
Yellow  Fever,  translated  by  Dr.  Shattuck. 

"  Dr.  Dickson  of  South  Carolina,  says  "  if  the  university  is  not  perfect,  it  is 
nearlv  so,  and  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  any  person  having  once  been  as- 
sailed by  yellow  fever,  will  not  have  it  again  in  any  of  its  endemic  states  pro- 
vided he  remain  there  a  constant  resident." 

**  Dr.  Barton  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  Amer.  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  vol. 
zv.  p^  47,  says  ^  I  know  no  instance  where  it  was  taken  a  second  time.  In 
intertropical  countries  tlie  disease  is  rarely  taken  twice,  unless  the  acclimation 
may  have  been  lost  bv  a  continued  residence  from  the  climate  for  some  time  in 
more  northern  latitudes.    Ed."] — (475.) 

4«  The  true  nature  of  Black  Vomit. — Our  late  essayists  need  not 
take  to  themselves  too  much  credit  for  dctormininff  the  true  nature  of 
this  fiital  discharge,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, as  the  following  extract  will  show. 

"  If,  then,  the  black  vomit  is  not  bile  in  a  morbid  state,  nor  contains  any  por- 
tion of  that  fluid,  whence  is  it  derived  ?  It  must  proceed  from  the  stomach  it- 
self, and  appears  to  be  in  most  cases,  a  consequence  of  inflammation  of  that 
viscus.  Some  physicians  have  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  black  vomit  is 
a  particular  morbid  secretion  by  the  inflamed  vessels  or  glands  of  the  stomach ; 
Dr.  Bancroft  thinks  that "  it  is  merely  blood  which  has  t^n  suflTused  from  some 
of  the  small  arteries,  ruptured  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  certain  poiv 
tions  of  the  villous  coat,  and  has  coagulated  witliin  the  general  cavity  of  the 
stomach,  or  on  the  surface  over  which  it  was  eflu^rd :  and  having  been  after- 
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wards  detached  and  tritumted  by  the  violent  and  freqiiedt  cmttracUoiM  o^  tfaii 
organ  in  the  efforts  to  vomit,  has  bad  its  appearance  as  a  coagiilum  of  blood  akei^ 
ed,  and  its  colour  darkened  by  the  gastric  juicO)  or  by  some  chemical  decompo* 
sition,  either  spontaneous,  or  produced  by  the  action  of  the  air,  or  other  mat- 
ters contained  in  the  stomach."  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  is  stated 
that  in  many  cases,  portions  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  have  been  cov- 
ered with  a  coat  of  thick,  blackish  matter,  and  upon  removing  this  coat,  the 
parts  beneath  it,  afid  no  other  are  found  inflamed.  The  substance  thus  oblaiiH 
ed  was  exactly  similar  to  black  vomit,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
must  have  been  derived  from  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part  At  those  spots 
moreover,  where  the  villous  coat  had  been  abraded,  the  extremities  of  arteries 
have  been  frequently  seen  filled  with  this  dark-coloured  matter ;  and  collections 
of  the  same  matter  have  been  discovered  immediately  under  the  villous  coat — 
A  relaxation  of  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  may  give  rise  to  hemorrhage  from 
that  viscus,  as  we  find  happens  in  some  cases  of  extreme  debility,  axMl  probably 
this  may  take  place  in  some  very  few  instances  of  yellqw  fever,  where  toe  coattf 
of  the  stomach  remain  entire;  but  the  author  concludbs  with  great  reasoiiy 
**  that  the  black  vomit  is  ranch  less  frequently  the  consequence  of  a  rriaxatioD 
of  vessels,  than  of  a  separation-  of  some  portions  of  the  internal  coats  of  the 
stomach."— (459.) 

We  feel  admonished  that  we  should  here  close  our  remarks  upon  thiv 
interesting  book,  but  we  cannot  do  so  wilhout  saying  a  few  words  about 
dysentery.  We  believe  Dr.  Johnson's  theory  and  treaiment  of  this  9£^ 
fection  to  be  the  best  thing  in  his  book.  We  have  tried  it,  and  found  it 
to  succeed  admirably.  The  only  abatement  we  woidd  make,  would  re- 
late to  his  favourite  idea  of  the  importance  and  neeessity  of  salivatioik 
This  has  become  almost  an  obsolete  idea  at  the  present  day. 

The  additions  to  the  work  by  Mr.  Martin,  a  distinguished  surgeon  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  will  be  read  with  interest.  Mr. 
Martin  says  in  Iris  preface  \  ^^The  materials  of  the  brief  sketches  now 
incorporated  in  Dr.  Johnson's  well  knovm  work,  appeared  generally  in 
an  official  report  on  the  climate  and  diseases  of  Calcutta,  of  which  two 
editions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  at  the  public  cost  by  the  Supreme 
Government  of  India." 

The  notes  by  the  anonymous  American  editor  are  very  brief,  but 
quite  interesting. 

This  work,  the  favourite  production  of  his  younger  days,  first  gave 
Dr.  Johnson  notoriety  and  a  nanae ;  but  we  deem  it  fiir  from  being  the 
most  valuable  of  his  labours.  Indeed,  if  his  fame  had  to  rest  upon  this 
alone,  it  would  probably  be  at  least  of  a  doubtftd  character.  This  book 
has  unquestionably  been  the  cause  of  much  sufiering,  if  not  mortality, 
but  who  will  deny  that  it  has  also  done  much  good?  Wc  believe  a  man 
may  attain  wonderfiil  success  under  a  certain  theory  and  practice, 
which,  if  attempted  to  be  proclaimed,  and  imitated  by  others,  will  prove 
altogether  abortive.  It  is  as  the  founder  of  the  MedKo-Chirurgical  Re* 
view,  his  great  ability  as  a  critic,  and  his  indefatigable  ef&rts  as  a 
Journalist,  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  done  the  most  good,  and  will  be  longest 
remembered.  It  has  been  said  by  some  wise  one,  that  the  evil  which 
men  do  lives  after  them,  whilst  the  good  is  buried  with  them.  We  hope 
this  may  not  prove  true  with  Dr.  Johnson.  He  now  sleeps  in  the  dust, 
after  a  long,  laborious,  and  honorable  career.     Peace  to  his  manes  ! ! 

E.  D.  F. 
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\.^^CHnical  Lectures  an  Surgery j  delivered  at  St.  George's  Hospital* 
Bj  Sir  Bbnjamin  C.  Brodib,  Bart.,  V.  P.  R.  S.»  SerjeanUSurgeon 
to  the  Queen  ;  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  His  ^Roycd  Highness^  Prince 
Albert ;  ^c.  dfc,  4^c.  8vo.,  p.  350,  Philadelphia,  Lea  dc  Blanchard, 
1846. 

Amid  the  numerous  works  and  new  editions  of  medical  literature, 
with  which  the  press  is  constantly  teeming,  we  are  not  oflen  over* 
interested  iii  the  announcement  of  a  new  work,  whether  it  be  brought 
forth  under  the  imposing  title  of  cjclopssdia,  dictionary,  library,  speci&s 
disease,  or  compendium.  But  when  one  makes  its  af^arance  stamped 
With  the  authorship  of  such  a  name  as  Brodie,  we  feel  naturally  in- 
spired with  a  comrmendablo  curiosity  to  know  what  a  mind  such  as  his 
may  have  added  to  the  resources  of  the  profession.  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  is  at  present  one  of  the  oklest  surgeons  in  Great  Britain,  and 
since  the  death  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  has  stood  at  the  very  head  of  his 
art — a  station,  to  which  he  is  eminently  entitled,  from  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  the  high  culture  of  his  mind,  and  the  ample  scope  he  has 
had  to  make  obser\'ations,  during  a  long  and  extensive  practice,  both 
public  and  private.  This  little  work  is  not  put  forth  by  himself,  but  is 
collected  from  various  periodicals  and  at  difierent  dates,  by  the  Ame. 
rican  Editor,  and  offered  as  a  service  to  the  public.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  clinical  lectures,  delivered  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  on  sur- 
fpical  subjects,  but  strung  together  in  somewhat  a  desultory  manner. 
They  however  abound  in  clearness  and  perspicuity,  and  are  emphatical- 
ly of  a  practical  nature,  drawn  from  his  own  ample  experience  and  ob^ 
servation,  and  enriched  Mdth  his  own  improvements  and  additions. 
Although  delivered  to  young  men  in  the  Hospital,  we  believe  neverthe- 
less, that  those  already  experienced  in  surgery,  will  rise  from  the  peru- 
sal of  them  with  enlightened  understandings  and  with  feelirfgs  of  a  hal- 
lowed nature  for  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  the  healing  art.  ' 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  brief  notice  to  review  the  work,  but 
chiefly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  its  intrinsic  merit, 
humbly  conceiving,  that  we  can  do  it  no  greater  service  ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  hazarding  the  assertion  that,  whether  student  or  physician, 
he  who  shall  give  it  a  perusal,  will  be  amply  repaid. 

It  would  be  a  desideratum  to  have  the  whole  works  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  embodied  in  one,  and  we  trust  ere  long  to  see  a  complete  edl-' 
tion,  under  the  supervision  of  the  author  himself.  He  owes  it  to  his 
own  well  earned  fame ;  he  owes  it  to  the  profession,  of  which  he  is  so 
conspicuous  and  useful  a  member ;  and  he  owes  it  to  his  country,  which 
has  so  munificently  rewarded  his  exalted  meritsv 

J.  B.  8. 


VI. — New  Medical  Journal,' 
We  have  just  received  the  first  number  of  a  New  Medical  Journal, 
entitled  ^'  The  Annalist ;  a  Record  of  Practical  Medicine  in  the  city 
of  New    York.''     Edited  by  Wii,liam  C.  Robskts,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of 
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the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sorgeoiw  .of  New  Toilb  h  k  fo 
appear  on  the  Ist  and  15th  of  each  monChy  the  ainiber»  contaiDing 
24  pages  of  matter.     Price  $2  per  annum  m  adtancc. 

Dr.  Roberts  48  very  fiiTorably  known  to  the  professioff  m  the  United 
States  by  at  least  two  able  papers  which  he  pubii Aed  in  the  N.  Y, 
Journal  of  Medicine;  one  entiUed  ^ PyreUiiogicol  Mrnqmiries^*^  the  ether 
<*  On  ike  Paihologp  of  LeuccorrJuBo^  4"^." 

Judging  from  ue  merits  of  these  papers,  we  should  thhik  the  author 
well  calculated  to  conduct  a  Medical  Journal  with  abililyr  He  says  ia 
iris  Prospectus  :— 

**  The  plan  of  this  Journal  jiflfers  in  most  respects  from  flwt  of  any  which 
has  proceeded  it.  To  a  certain  extent,  it  will  have  the  ehafacter  of  a 
medi<»l  Newspaper;  and^reat  pains  will  be  taken  to  make  it  realljr  what  it 
is  entitled,  a  record  of  Practical  Medicine  in  this  City ;  to  exhibit  in  its 
pages  what  occurs  in  public  and  private  practice,  and  to  chronicle  all  passing 
events  of  professional  character  Which  may  possess  interest.** 

As  a  specimen  of  the  high-toned  professional  sentiment  of  the  Editor, 
we  give  the  following  extract  from  his  introductory  address  : — 

•  ^*A  lover  of  peace  and  concord  $  a  stannch  upholder  of  professional  ed- 
qnette  and  proper  dignity ;  a  hearty  hater  of  humbug  and  detester  of  quackery 
in  every  shape  and  form,  and  utterly  untinctured  with  belief  in  any  of  the 
new  medical  heresies  which  have,  of  late,  inflicted  such  serious  inroads  upon 
(he  constitution  of  our  science,  and  have  tended  so  much  to  its  degradation 
in  the  public  eye,  the  Editor  will  hold  fellowship  only  with  those  who  fol- 
low the  path  of  Inductive  Science,  and  eschew  those  shorter  cuts  to  fame 
and  fortune,  of  untenable  hypothesis,  of  miraculous  agencies,  as  unreal  as 
their  impressions  are  fojj^ve,  and  of  fidse  systems  of  treatment,  so  repugnant 
to  truly  scientific  practice.  Over  all  of  these,  time,  the  great  leveller  will, 
it  is  hoped,  ere  long  throw  the  mantle  of  oblivion ;  they  will  exist  but  as 
facts  in  the  bistorv  of  the  gullibility  of  man,  disgraceful  alike  to  those  who 
practised  them  and  to  those  by  whom  they  were  permitted.'^ 

The  contents  of  the  present  number  are  entirely  origindlj  and  quite 
interesting.  New  York,  like  our  own  city,  certainly  abounds  in  materiel 
for  a  Medical  Journal ;  the  only  difficulty  lies  in  getting  the  members 
of  the  profession  to  prepare  it  for  the  press.  But  we  must  confess  there 
is  much  more  literaiy  industry  at  the  North,  than  we  of  the  South  can 
lav  claim  to.  We  wish  our  new  cotemporary  all  success  in  his  under- 
taking  and  will  take  pleasure  in  exchanging  labours  with  him. 


art  $t)ir5. 

EXCERPTA. 


I. — Report  an  the  Progress  of  Human  Ariatomy  and  Physiology^  in  ih» 
years  1844-5.     Bj  Jjlxes  Pagbt,  Lecturer  on  Greneral  ftDd  Morbid 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Warden  of  the  Collegiate  EetabKali- 
ment,  at  St.  Bartholemew's  Hospital. 
[Continued.'] 

RESPIRATIOir. 

Structure  of  the  lungs.  Sbme  interesting  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  lunn- 
are  determined  by  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Rainey.*  The  air  passaffes  he 
divides  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  intercellular  passages  continued  from 
them,  taking  for  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them  the  parts  at  which  the 
mucous  membrane  and  ciliary  epithelium  of  the  bronchi  terminate.  These 
terminate  abruptly  in  bronchi  of  from  1-60  to  1-30  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  the 
mucous  membrane  retaining  to  this  boundary  its^ longitudinally' and  circularly 
fibrous  character  and  its  pate  colour.  Beyond  the  boundary,  the  tubular  form 
of  the  air  passages  continued  from  the  bronchi  is  for  some  distance  retained, 
but  it  is  more  and  more  lost  as  the  passages  branch  and  approach  the  sur- 
face of  a  lobule,  and  as  the  nuihber  of  air-cells  which  open  into  them  con- 
tinually increases.  Thus,  at  last,  each  minute  division  of  the  air-passi^ies 
becomes  quite  irregular  in  its  form,  air-cells  opening  into  every  part  of  it» 
and  almost  constituting  its  walls,  till  itself  ends,  without  dilatation,  m  an  air- 
cell.  Beyond  the  boundary,  at  which  the  bronchial  mucous  memtoane  ab* 
ruptly  terminates  the  walla  of  the  air-passages  are  formed  only  by  a  mem« 
brane  similar  to  that  which  walls-tn  tne  air-cells ;  and  they  have  no  epithe- 
lium. Those  air-cells  are  smallest  and  most  vascular  which  are  situated 
nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  lung;  their  size  increases  and  their  vascularity 
diminishes  at  the  parts  nearer  the  circumference— in  adaptation,  probably, 
to  the  larger  and  more  ready  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  former  parts.  Those 
cells  which  open  directly  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  intercellular  passages 
open  into  them  by  large  circular  apertures ;  they  are  themselves  similarly 
opened  into  by  otiier  cells,  which  again  are  similarly  opened  into  by  others, 
forming  thus,  for  each  opening  into  a  tube  or  passage,  a  series  of  com- 
municating cells  ;  each  series  reaching  usually  from  the  passage  to  the  sur* 
face  of  the  lobule.  The  cells  which  are  placed  in  the  angles  of  the  branch- 
ing of  an  intercellular  passage  probably  open  into  both  the  branches,  as  well 
as  into  one  another.  The  walls  of  the  air-cells,  on  which  the  capillaries  are 
placed,  are  formed  by  thin  and  transparent  but  fibrous  membrane,  which  in 
the  formation  of  tiie  successive  communicating  cells  is  folded,  or  as  if  con- 

•  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xzvlii,  p.  581, 1845. 
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stricted,  bo  as  to  form  a  definite  sharp-edged  circular  opening  of  communi- 
cation between  each  two,  and  between  the  first  of  the  series  and  the  passage 
into  which  it  opens.  In  the  reptiles  the  corresponding  folds  bordering  the 
sacculi  of  their  lungs  inclose  each  a  double  or  folded  layer  of  capillary  plexus ; 
in  the  mammal's  lung  each  such  fold  incloses  a  single  layer  of  capillaries, 
so  that  both  sides  of  all  these  capillaries  are  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  ad- 
jacent cellp.  And  this  plan  of  arrangement  ana  structure  of  the  air-cells 
exists  in  the  mature  mammalian  foetus  just  as  it  does  in  afler-life.* 

Nerves  cflhe  lungs.  In  his  admirable  essay  on  the  physiology  of  the  nerves, 
Volkmann,t  to  prove  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  on  the 
bronchial  tubes,  relates  an  experiment  analogous  to  Uiose  performed  by  Dr. 
C.  J.  B.  Williams.  He  tied  a  glass  tube  drawn  fine  at  one  end  into  the 
trachea  of  a  beheaded  animal,  and  when  the  small  end  was  turned  to  the 
fiame  of  a  candle  he  galvanized  the  pneumogastric  trunk ;  every  time  be  did 
so  the  flame  was  blown,  and  once  it  was  blown  out.  The  experiment  suc- 
ceeded even  when  the  cliest  was  opened ;  but  the  lungs  having  then  collapsed, 
the  efiiations  were  slighter.  The  movements  following  the  irritation  were 
l^se-like. 

AvMi^anges  m  respiration.  Dr.  Marchand,|  from  experiments  on  frogs,  con- 
firms the  observation  of  Valentin  and  Brunner,||  that  there  is  always  more 
oxygen  absorbed  in  respiration  than  is  employed  in  the  formation  of  the 
carbonic  acid  expired.  The  surplus  combines  with  hydrogen,  and  forms  water. 
When  the  animals  were  deprived  of  food,  less  carbonic  and  more  water  were 
formed.  He  found  that  frogs  would  not  live  more  than  three  hours  in  hydro- 
gen, however  pure;  they  soon  went  to  sleep,  and  gradually  died. 

Dr.  Vierordtj  has  performed  on  himself  a  series  of  578  experiments  to 
determine,  chieny,  the  variations  produced  by  difierent  internal  and  external 
conditions  in  the  results  of  the  respiratory  process.  The  full  evidence  for 
his  deductions  is  given  in  numerous  tables.!  He  shows,  in  a  first  section, 
llie  influence  of  variations  in  these  following  conditions:  1.  The  time  cf  day. 
From  9  to  10  a.  m.  the  pulse  becomess  less  urequent ;  from  10  to  12  it  is  sta- 
tionary; from  12  to  2  it  increases  fast  and  nuich;  from  2  to  7  p.  m.  it 
regularly  falls  to  the  frequency  of  9  a.  m.  In  the  same  periods  there  are 
nearly  corresponding  changes  m  the  number  of  respirations ;  but  at  7  p.  m. 
they  are  less  numerous  than  at  9  a.  m.  There  is  a  slight  increase  in  the 
quantities  of  air  and  of  carbonic  acid  expired  in  a  minute  between  9  and  10 
a.  m. ;  a  slight  decrease  between  10  and  11 ;  a  greater  decrease  between  11 
and  12 ;  a  very  mat  increase  between  12  and  2  p.  m. ;  and  a  nearly  reg- 
ular and  great  aecrease  from  2  to  7  p.  m.,  at  which  latter  time  they  are 
much  less  than  at  9  a.  m.  The  increase  from  12  to  2  is  probably  d«e  to 
the  influence  of  feeding  and  digestion,  for  the  chief  meal  was  between  13 
and  1,  and  if  it  were  not  taken  the  respirations  diminished  be&re  2  p.  m. 
The  other  changes  also  are  probably  due  to  variations  in  other  internal  pro* 
cesses  rather  than  to  those  of  external  circumstances.  2.  Th/e  effect*  cf  dinner 
are  to  produce  an  increase,  per  minute,  in  the  pulse  of  16-3  beats;  in  the 
respiration  of  1-72  times ;  in  the  air  expired  of  269  cubic  inches ;  in  the  car* 
bonic  acid  expired  of  19*37  inches.    The  evening  meal  produces  similar  but 

•  There  is  aoaper  on  the  anatomy  of  the  lungs  by  Dr.  Eichholtz  in  Mailer's  Ar- 
chiv,  H.  y,  18 15,  in  which  he  tries  lo  prove  that  the  nuclei  of  certain  cells,  like  hepatic 
cells,  which  he  finds  in  the  lun^s,  are  transformed  in*o  blood-coi puscles. 

1  Wagner's  Handworserbuch  der  Physiologie.     An.  Nervenphysiologie,  p.  56& 

t  Report  of  the  Scientific  Meeting  at  Bremen,  in  the  Medic.  Oentral-Zeitangj  Octo- 
ber 9. 1845.  II  See  last  Report. 

«  Physiologie  des  Athmens;  JECarlsruhe,  1845, 8vo. 

VThe  mode  of  investigation  is  also  detailed ;  but,  as  it  was  the  same  in  all  the  ex- 
periments, it  is  unimportant  to  notice  it  here.  Moreover,  1  have  noticed  only  the  (acts 
obtained  by  his  investigniion  *,  but  the  work  contains,  besides  these,  many  u&eful  de- 
ductions from  the  labour?  of  others. 
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slighter  effects  in  all  but  the  frequency  of  the  pulae,  which  is  unaflected  by 
it.  3.  Spiriiuous  drinks,  as  Dr.  Prout  sliowed,  diminish  the  exhalation  of  CO, 
by  ^  per  cent.,  or  ^  the  whole  quantity  previously  exhaled  in  a  given  time ; 
and  they  do  this  especially  when  taken  into  an  empty  stomach.  4.  Bodily  ex* 
ercise,  in  moderation,  makes  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  about  ^  more 
than  it  is  during  rest ;  and  for  about  an  hour  after  exercise  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  about  118  cubic  inches  in  the  air  expired  per  minute;  and  an 
increase  of  14  per  cent,  in  the  proportion  of  CO,  contained  therein.  5.  Sleep. 
Vierordt  has  not  examined  the  products  of  respiration  during  sleep,  but  he 
fully  confirms  Dr.  Front's  observation  that  there  is  a  great,  though  quickly 
transitory,  increase  in  the  exhalation  of  CO^  directly  after,  or  even  in  the  act 
of  waking.  6.  A  change  of  external  temperature  equal  to  10^  F.  produces 
the  following  changes  in  the  rates  per  minute :  in  the  number  of  respirations, 
*28 ;  in  the  quantity  of  air  expired,  33*4  cubic  inches;  in  the  carbonic  acid  ex- 
pired, 2' 114  cubic  inches,  or  '0183  per  cent.  These  clmnges  are  by  increase 
when  the  external  temperature  diminishes,  and  by  diminution  when  it  increasee. 
The  temperature  in  which  the  observations  were  made  ranged  between  38*7 
F.  and  75*7  F.  Within  this  range  the  pulse  is  unaffected  by  the  changes. 
7.  A  rise  in  the  barometer  equal  to  half  an  inch  increases  the  rate  per  minute, 
of  the  pulse,  1*3;  of  tlie  expirations,  -74;  of  the  quantity  of  air  expired,  230 
cubic  inches ;  and,  as  Dr.  Prout  showed,  diminishes  the  relative  proportion  of 
COa  expired  by  '3  per  cent.  The  barometric  pressures  in  which  the  observa^ 
tbns  were  made  ranged  between  29*3  and  30*2  inches.  The  influence  of 
changes  of  atmospheric  pressure  was  greater  when  the  temperature  at  the 
time  was  high. 

In  a  second  section  Dr.  Vierordt  discusses  the  influence  of  variation*  in  ike 
respiratory  movemenls  on  the  products  of  respiration :  1st,  In  various  frequent 
cies  cf  respiration  the  proportionate  quantities  of  COi  in  the  expired  air  are, 
with  six  respirations  in  the  minute,  5*528  per  cent;  with  12,  4*262;  with  24, 
3*356 ;  with  48,  2*984 ;  with  96  respirations  in  the  minute,  2*662  per  cent.* 
But  the  absolute  quantities  of  CO2  exlialed  in  a  minute  in  the  same  circum- 
stances are  (since  by  rapid  breathing  the  whole  quantity  of  air  that  is  breathed 
is  proportionally  increased) ' as  follows:  with  6  respirations  per  minute,  171 
cnhic  inches;  with  12,  246  cubic  inches;  with  24,  396  cubic  inches;  with 48, 
696  cubic  inches;  with  96, 1296  cubic  inches.  2.  By  increasing  the  volume  or 
depth  of  the  respiration,  the  per  centage  proportion  of  CO2  in  the  expired  air  is 
diminished ;  in  the  deepest  respiration  it  is  1*97  per  cent,  less  than  in  ordinary 
breathing.  But  for  this  proportionate  diminution  also  there  is  a  full  compen- 
sation in  the  greater  total  volume  of  air  which  is  thus  breathed ;  for  equal  vol- 
umes of  expired  air,  whether  breathed  slowly  or  quickly,  deeply  or  not,  contain 
equal  quantities  of  CO2.  3.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  if  the  air  in  one  ordin- 
ary expiration  contains'on  an  average  4*48  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  the  air 
expirea  in  the  first  half  of  the  whole  expiration  contains  -76  per  cent,  less  than 
this  average,  and  that  expired  in  the  last  half  contains  *96  per  c^nt.  more  than 
the  average,  proving  that  the  air  in  the  parts  of  the  lungs  nearest  the  great 
bronchial  tubes  contains  less  CO^  than  that  in  the  deeper  and  more  distant 
parts  does.  4th.  In  holding  the  breath,  the  -proportion  of  CO2  in  the  air  within 
roe  ]un<^  Increases  greatly,  but  in  a  diminishing  ratio;  in  one  minute's  hold- 
ing it  becomes  2*42  per  cent.,  and  in  100  seconds  3'08  per  cent,  more  than  it 
is  in  an  ordinary  expiration.  In  this  condition  also  the  composition  of  all  the 
air  within  the  lungs  very  soon  becomes  uniform. 

Finally,  Vierordt  shows  how  wide  the  range  of  occasional  variation  is  within 
which,  even  in  health  and  perfect  bodily  rest,  the  several  parts  of  the  respira- 

*  The  author  hence  dedu'^es  a  gbneral  rule  for  calculatiog  the  proportions,  in 
whi'^h,  however,  he  is  probably  premature. 

tSee,  OQ  the  anatomical  adaptation  of  the  lungs  to  this  condition,  Mr.  Rainey's 
Observations,  at  p.  553. 
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tory  funetioiis  ure  discharged.  In  these  conditions  the  pulse  ranged,  in  oeca* 
aional  InstanceB,  between  54  and  101  per  minute ;  the  lespiratiQns  between  9 
and  16;  the  expired  air  between  1637  and  3676  cabic  inches;  the  carbonic 
acid  therein  contained,  between  3*368  and  6 '22  per  cent;  the  vdome  of  each 
expiration  between  144*6  and  275  cubic  inches. 

The  changes  in  the  quanti^  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  in  much  higher  and 
lower  temperatures  than  Vlerordt  observed  them  in  have  been  investigated  by 
M.  Leteliier.*  The  experiments  were  performed  on  small  birds,  mice,  and 
guinea  pigs,  who  were  made  to  respire  for  periods  varying  from  half  an  hour 
to  six  hours.  The  results  are  stated  in  tables  which  show  generally  that  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  at  a  temperature  between  82^  and  104^  was 
about  as  much  below  the  average  at  ordinary  temperatures  as  the  quanti^  ex- 
haled at  temperatures  about  zero  were  above  the  same  average ;  and  the  great- 
est quantity  exhaled  at  the  lower  temperatures  was  about  twice  as  much  aa 
the  smallest  exhaled  at  the  higher  temperatures.  None  of  the  animals  experi- 
mented on  could  live  without  danger  m  a  temperature  equal  to  that  which  ia 
natural  to  their  own  bodies ;  and  all  speedily  died  when  the  temperature  was 
increased  to  6^  higher.  At  temperatures  from  80^  to  92^  they  lived  and 
breathed  quite  tranquilly. 

Hannover,!  also,  has  instituted  experiments  to  determine  the  quantities  of 
carbonic  acids  exhaled  in  certain  diseases,  and  finds,  1.  That  chlcxotic  females 
exhale  an  absolutely  larger  quantity  of  it  than  healthy  ones  do;  2.  That  the 
quantity  is  much  diminished  in  all  cases  of  phthisis ;  and  3.  That  it  is  little 
or  not  at  all  changed  in  bronchitis. 

Asphyxia.  Many  interesting  matters  connected  with  the  physiology  of  re- 
apiration  are  well  discussed  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Erichsen,}  in  his  essay  on 
Asphyxia.  1.  To  show  that,  although  the  cessation  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  cessation  of  circulation  in  asphyxia,  yet 
their  continuance  enables  it  to  be  continued  longer  than  it  will  after  they  have 
ceased,  artificial  respiratory  movements  with  a  small  quantity  of  air  (a  quan- 
tity too  small  to  retard  materially  the  occurrence  of  asphyxia,)  were  maintained 
in  a  dog  till  all  the  chemical  respiratory  changes  had  ceased,  and  the  heart 
'  was  motionless.  On  examination  after  death,  the  difference  between  the  (|uan- 
tities  of  blood  in  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  m  or- 
dinary cases  oCasphyxia :  the  left  cavities  contained  nearly  as  much  blood  aa 
the  right,  proving  that  the  respiratory  movements,  unassisted  by  the  chemical 
changes,  had  for  a  time  facilitated  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs. 
2.  To  show  that  the  arrest  of  the  blood  in  the  small  vessels  in  asphyxia  is  not 
the  consequence  of  the  action  of  venous  blood  in  the  nervous  centres,  three 
dogs  were  so  arranged  that  while  one  of  them  was  being  asphyxiated  by  liga^ 
ture  of  the  trachea,  arterial  blood  might  be  propelled  through  its  carotids  from 
the  carotids  of  the  other  two.  Care  was  also  taken  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
venous  blood  through  the  vertebral  arteries  of  the  asphyxiated  dog,  and  to 
mrevent  congestion  of  its  nervous  centres  by  opening  one  of  its  jugular  veins. 
The  result  was  that  the  dog  was  asphyxiated  in  3ie  ordinary  time,  and  that 
there  was  the  usual  amount  of  con^stion  of  its  vessels,  although  arterial  blood 
had,  throughout  the  experiment,  circulated  through  its  nervous  centres. 

3.  Two  experiments  are  related  in  evidence  that,  if  the  action  of  the  heart 
be  maintainea,  black  blood  may  be  propelled  by  it  through  a  \\uae  long  after 
the  chemical  respiratory  changes  have  ceased.  Dogs  were  pithed,  ana  while 
artificial  respiration  was  being  maintained  the  right  bronchus  was  tied.  Aa 
long  aa  the  heart's  action  continued  (and  it  continued  much  longer  than  in 

*  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  Avril  1845,  p.  478. 

t  De  Quantitate  .  .  .  acidi  carbonici  ab  homlne  sano  et  effioto  exhalati ;  Havnis, 
1845.  8vo. 
X  An  Ezperimantal  Inquiry  into  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Aiphyxta.    Edm- 
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ordinary  cMes  of  asphyxia),  there  flowed  nearly  as  mach  Uack  blood  through 
a  right  pulmonary  yein  as  of  red  blood  through  a  left  one. 

4.  A  description  is  given  of  the  contraction  of  the  small  arteries,  and  disten- 
tion of  the  veins  of  the  mesentery  daring  asphyxia,  as  observed  with  the  mi- 
croscope. And  this  contraction  is  maintained  to  be  the  principal  or  sole  aeent 
in  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  observed  m  asphyxia,  the  Mack 
blood  being[  regarded  as  a  stimulant  to  the  contractile  coaits  of  the  small  sys* 
temic  artenes  add  pulmonary  veins.  [But  the  description  dbes  not  disagree 
with  the  more  probable  opinion  that  the  small  arteries  of  the  mesentery  con<' 
trusted  only  because  less  blood  was  impelled  into  them.] 

Mr.  Erichsen's  conclusion  from  these  amd  some  other  previous  experiments* 
is  that  the  cessation  of  the  circulation  in  asphyxia  depends  upon  all  three 
of  those  circumstances,  to  each  of  which,  by  various  former  writers,  it  has  been 
exclusively  ascribed,  viz. :  1 .  The  arrest  of  the  inspiratory  movements ;  2.  And 
more  importantly,  the  weakening  of  the  heart's  action  in  consequence  of  ther 
lessened  quantity  and  altered  quality  of  the  blood  which  passes  into  the  left 
ventricle,  and  the  coronary  arteries ;  3.  Obstruction  to  the  blood  in  its  pas^ 
sage  through  the  small  vessels ;  [i.  e,  as  he  thinks,  by  the  refusal  of  the^ 
minute  pulmonary  veins  and  systemic  arteries  to  receive  venous  blood,  buty 
as  others  believe,  because  the  capillaries  cannot  transmit  blood  charged  with 
carbonic  acid.] 

The  averaffe  periods,  in  minutes  and  fractions  thereof,  at  which  the  chief 
phenomena  of  asphyxia  are  observed  in  dogs  are  stated  thus :  voluntary  move* 
inents  cease  in  1} ;  involuntary  in  2^ ;  the  blood  in  the  arteries  becomes  a» 
black  as  that  in  the  veins  in  1},  or,  occasionally,  in  l^ ;  ventricular  coa^ 
tractions  cease  in  9| ;  (at  the  earliest  in  6^,  the  latest,  in  adult  animals,  in 
14) ;  the  left  auricle  ceases  to  act  in  18  mmutes,  the  right  in  19^,  but  once, 
in  an  adult  animal,  the  former  continued  acting  for  37,  and  the  latter  fov 
44  minutes;  pulsations  in  the  femoral  artery  continue  for  7^  minutes.  In 
puppies  four  davs  old  the  ventricles  contracted  regularly  for  117  minnteS| 
and  with  irregular  movements  for  three  hours;  ana  the  auricles  continnea 
acting  for  three  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes. 

AVIMAL    HEAT. 

Liebigt  has  shown  the  error  of  the  opinion  derived  from  Dulong  and  Des^ 
pretz,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  an  animal  which  consumes  l^ 
respiration  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  in  a  given  time,  is  less  than  would  be 
produced  by  the  direct  combustion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  same  quan« 
tity  of  oxygen.  He  proves  that  this  opinion  is  founded  on  incorrect  premises ; 
the  combustion-heats  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  having  been  reckoned  too  low 
by  both  Dulong  and  Despretz;  and  having  established  the  authoritv  of  new 
and  more  accurate  numbers  to  represent  these  combustion-heats,  he  shoviw 
that  the  amounts  of  heat  developed  by  animals  consuming  certain  proportions 
of  oxyffen,  are  nearly  equal  to  those  which  are  produced  by  the  direct  combus- 
tion of  definite  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  same  quantity  of  oxyeen. 

For  the  sake  ot  their  relation  to  the  foregoing  observations  of  Vierosctt,  I 
place  here  some  of  these  by  Gierse,^  whose  work  should  have  been  noticed  in 
the  Report  for  1842-3.  At  difierent  periods  of  the  day,  he  found  the  tempera- 
ture under  his  tongue  as  follows: — from  11  p.  M.  to  2  a.  u.  98*26  ®  F.;  from  6 
to  8  A.  M.  before  breakfast,  98'55  ^  F.;  from  6  to  8  a.  m.  on  other  days,  after 
breakflGist,  98*73  <^ ;  between  9  and  1 1  a.  m.,  99  ^ ;  just  before  dinner,  98*82  ^ ;  af- 
ter dinner,  99-6 ;  between  3  and  6,  p.  u.,  98*61  ^ ;  between  6  and  10  p.  m.,  98*86  ® ; 
from  11  p.  M.,  to  1  A.  M.,  while  asleep,  98*16  ^ .  All  the  other  observations  by 
this  author  relate  to  the  temperature  of  inflamed  parts,  except  a  few  from 
which  he  believes  that  there  is  no  increased  heat  in  the  vagina  durmg  men* 

•  Medical  GasstCe,  184fi. 

t  Lancet,  Feb.  S2, 1846,  and  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacia,  Jan.  1816. 

t  GUnsnam  sit  ratio  caloris  organici,  Dissert,  inaug. ;  Hake,  1842|  4to. 
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Btruatiou  of  parturition.  He  foimd  almoet  constantly  that  an  inflamed  part 
communicatea  its  heat  to  the  thermometer  more  rapidly  than  a  healthy  part 
of  the  same  temperature  did.  He  found  also  that,  in  animals,  stragg^ljng  and 
excitemant  commonly  raised  the  temperature  "more  than  the  inflammation  of  a 
part  did. 

Some  of  these  results  also,  are  confirmed  by  Dr.  John  Yhxy,*  He  finds  the 
temperature  highest  in  the  morning,  on  rising  after  sleep ;  high,  but  fluctua- 
ting, till  the  evening ;  and  lowest  about  midnight,  ranging  fironr  98*7  ®  to  97-^  °  . 
In  active'  exercise,  within  the  limits  of  exhaustion,  Sie  temperature  of  the 
bodv  is  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  the  exertion;  in  passive  exercise  in  the 
cool  air  it  is  lowered ;  during  ((uietude  in  an  atmosphere  from  42  ®  to  32  ^ ,  it 
may  be*  reduced  from*  1  *^  to  2  ®  .  Sustained  mental  exertion  slightly  raises  the 
temperature ;  a  light  meal  scarcely  alters  it ;  a  heavy  one  lowers  it 

Sundry  observations  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Dowlet  and  other  American  sur- 
eeonsf  of  considerable  increase  of  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  body  after 
oeath  from  yellow  fever  and  coup  de  soleil.  Within  a  few  minutes  after  death 
the  temperature  iff  said  to  rise  to  102  ^,  and  then^to  increase  steadily  to  106  ® 
or  106  ®  or  even  to  113  ® .  Thus  it  may  remain  for  from  four  to  six  hours, 
bein^  usually  higher  at  the  thigh  and  abdomen  tlian  in  the  heart ;  then  it  gra^ 
dually  subsides  to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium.  The  cases 
are  said  to  have  all  occurred  in  the  summer,  in  a  temperature  of  at  least 
SO®  ;  but  they  are  very  imperfectly  related.  In  the  paper  first  referred  to  in 
the  8ul:^acent  notes,  another  phenomenon  is  mentionea,  which  is  certainly  very 
rarely  if  ever  observed  in  this  country,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  the  power  of 
forcible  contraction  in  the  voluntary  muscles  for  six  or  seven  hours  after 
death.  When  all  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  are  dissected  bare  (the  arm 
being  amputated  at  the  shoulder)  a  blow  with  the  hand  will  excite  powerful 
contractions  in  the  bared  muscles  ;  and  twenty  minutes  or  more  after  death  a 
large  hatchet  weighing  three  pounds  being  tied  in^a  subject's  hand,  it  is  said  that 
the fore-4Lrm  was  bent  several  times  so  as  to  raisethe  hatchet  and  strike  the 
trunk  as  often  as  the  flexor  muscles  were  struck  with  the  hand. 

DIGESTION. 

Structure  of  the  digestive  orgaus  ;  The  Tongue.  Dr.  Nuhnt  has  mi- 
nutely described  a  pair  of  glands  in  the  substance  of  the  lower  part  ot  the  apex 
of  tie  tongue.  Each  gland  lies  about  two  lines  from  the  median  line,  just  beiow 
the  ranine  artery,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  expanding  branches  of  the  linguaT 
division  of  the  trifacial  nerve,  under  some  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  stylo^ossus.  It  has  the  structure  of  a  sali^'ary  gland,  and  measures* 
n-om  7  to  10  lines  in  length,  from  3  to  4^-  in  breadth,  and  from  1^  to  2}  in  thick- 
ness. It  has  at  least  five  ducts,  which  open  through  the  mucous  membrane  ovef 
it  by  small  orifices,  each  surrounded  by  a  slightly  elc%^ated  ring ;  it  receives 
many  branches  from,  and  sometimes  surrounds,  the  ranine  artery.  Dr.  Nuhn' 
has  at  present  found  the  gland  in  man  and  the  orang  alone ;  he  has  sought  it  in 
vain  in  many  other  mammalia ;  he  thinks  therefore,  it  may  be  a  mucous  gland' 
whose  fluid  facilitates  the  movement  of  the' tongue  in  speaking:  [it  looks  ex- 
actly like  a  salivary  gland]. 

Structure  of  the  Palate.\\  Dr.  Tourtual}  has  detected  a  now  muscle  of  the' 
posterior  nares  and  palate,  and  found  it  regularly  in  six  men  as  well  as  in  dogs,- 

♦  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  61,  June  19, 1845. 

t  B.  Dowler,  (New  Orleans)  in  the  Boston  Medical  Journal,  Aug.  6, 1845;  in  the 
New  York  J.  of  Medicine,  Sept.  1845  ;  in  the  Medical  Examiner,  SepL  1845. 

t  Uebereine  his  jetzt  noch  nicht  neeher  beschr.  Druse  im  inoern  der  zungenspitze ; 
Mannheim.  1845,  4to.  I  supposed  he  had  discovered  these  glands,  but  Schlemm 
(Mnller's  Archiv,  H.  v^  1846)  shows  that  they  were  discovered  by  Blandin,  and  des- 
cribed in  his  Anatomic  Topo^raphrque,  p.  175;  Paris,  1834. 

II  On  the  Structure  of  the  Teeth ;  see,  m  a  future  part,  Prof.  Owen's  account  of 
their  development. 

4  Mailer's  Archiv,  1844,  Heft  y,  p.  152. 
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tats,  and  sheep.  It  lies  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  internal  ptery- 
goid plate,  before  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  behind  the  inferior  meatus  of  the 
nose.  Its  upper  edge  ororigrin  extends  from  below  the  palatine  process  of  the 
turbinated  bone  backwards  and  upwards,  towards  tfie  upper  margin  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  *,  in  this  line  the  muscle  arises  from  the  vertical  plate  of  the 
palate  bone,  and  from  the  internal  ptery^id  plate  of  the  sphenoia,  reaching 
sometimes  to  the  cartilage  of  the  Eustachian  tube ;  hence  its  fibres  straight  des- 
cend, and  are  augmented  by  others  arising  from  the  several  parts  near  which 
they  pass ;  and  going  just  behind  the  hard  palate,  they  enter  the  anterior  aQd 
outer  part  of  the  soft  palate,  in  which  they  expand  on  an  aponeurosis,  mingling 
with  that  of  the  circumflexus  palati.  The  posterior  margin  of  the  muscle  is 
usually  confused  with  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  levator  palati,  and  is  covered  by 
a  short  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  which  forms  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  discoverer  proposes  for  this  muscle  the  name  of  pteiygo-palatine,  or 
levator  palati  mollis  anterior  sen  minor  *  It  receives  a  (probably  sensitive)  fila- 
ment from  the  internal  palatme  branch  of  the  fifth ;  and  has,  probably,  also 
motor  fibres  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  The  fanctton  of  the  pair  of  muscles 
is  probably  that  of  elevating  and  of  slightly  stretching  transversely  the  anterior 
and  lateral  parts  of  the  soft  palate,  for  which  the  larger  and  posterior  levatores 
palati  do  not  provide.  In  tnis  tension  of  the  palate  they  probably  prevent  the 
anterior  fibres  of  the  circumflexi  from  drawing  the  anterior  part  of  the  palate 
backwards.  They  probably  are  important  hi  sounding  the  palatine  consonants, 
and  their  posterior  portions  may  assist  the  greater  levatores  palati  in  narrowing 
tile  Eustachian  orifices. 

Siructiire  of  the  Liver.  An  elaborate  anatomy  of  the  liver,  with  measure- 
ments of  all  its  measureable  parts,  is  published  by  Theile.f  He  confirms  Mr. 
Kieman's  account  of  its  lobular  structure ;  for  though  he  admits  that  the  in- 
vestment of  each  lobule,  which  is  so  dense  in  the  pi?  and  some  other  animals, 
may  be  absent  or  very  thin  in  the  human  liver,  yet  he  urges,  and  very  rightly, 
that  the  latter  is,  by  the  arrangement  of  its  vessels,  divided  into  lobules,  just  like 
those  of  the  pig  and  others.  For  in  the  human  liver,  as  in  theirs,  each  portion 
thus  boundeu  1^  vessels,  if  not  by  a  distinct  capsule,  is  a  miniature  liver,  having 
in  itself  a  complete  bile-secreting  apparatus.  He  confirms  also  the  account  ot 
the  hepatic  cells  being  arranged  in  networks  with  a  radiated  plan ;  but  he  denies 
the  existence  of  the  vaginal  branches  and  plexuses  of  the  portal  vein  as  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Kieman.  These  vasfinal  plexuses,  he  says,  **  are  derived,  not 
finom  the  portal  veins,  but  from  the  hepatic  arteries,  from  which  they  are  com- 
pletely filled  when  both  arteries  and  veins  are  at  the  same  time  injected ;  and 
Wheal  they  appear  to  be  injected  from  the  portal  vein,  it  is  because  the  injection 
has  parsed  through  those  vessels  by  which  the  blood  of  tiie  hepatic  artery  is 
carried  to  the  portal  vein.  The  interlobular  portal  veins  are  therefore,  he  says, 
derived  directly  from  the  portal  veins ;  and  those  which  appear  to  be  vaginal 
fefranches  of  flie  portal  vein  -are  its  internal  roots,  by  which  it  receives  the  blood 
which  has  served  for  the  nutrition  of  the  hepatic  ducts  and  other  vessels  of  the 
Kver.  But' that  which  is  most  new  in  his  essay  is  the  account  of  the  glands  of 
tlie  biliary  duets.  The  orifices  of  these  are,  as  Mr.  Kieman  showed,  arranged 
In  two  opposite  rows  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  ducts  within  the  liver,  as 
^r  as  they  can  he  dissected  ;  an  arrangement  peculiar  to  the  human  liver. 
Their  number  is  less  in  the  human  than  in  the  other  livers  which  Theile  ej> 
ainined,-bQt  their  form  is  more  complex.  They  generally  consist  of  an  elon- 
gated tortaens  canal,  bearing  alternate  small  saccuii  and  pedicled  bunches  of  cel- 

*  This  name  had  better  be  used;  for  the  former  has  been  already  applied  tp  what 
is  probably  a  part  of  this  muscle,  arising  from  the  bamular  process  or  the  pterygoid 
plate,  and  mingled  with  fibres  of  the  pterygo-pharyngeus.  See  Haller,  Elem.  Physiol, 
t  vi/p.  80,  note  t. 

t  Wagner's  Handwoerterbuch  dcr  Physiologic,  art  Leber. 
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IvleB;  reminding  one  of  the  fifteibomian  gUwlri«  TbcM  c»iMb«  wsMtowft 
branch,  and  their  branches  anastooioBe  witli  one  another,  and  with  thoair  of  tlM 
adjacent  glands.  Such  a  net-like  connexion  of  the  jeland-caBak  ocean  witka 
the  Gliwron's  camnle.  inveeting  the  larger  and  midiueHriaed  hepatic  dacta ;  b«t 
it  is  moat  remarkably  developed  in  the  transverM  fissure  of  the  liver.  Hete, 
after  the  hsptildc  duct  has  been  well  rajected,  red  streaks,  forming  pLezoaea,  can 
be  eeen,  which  are  nothing  but  large  examples  of  these  glands.*  Tlie  canals 
shaped  glands  in  this  sitaation  are  a  qnarter  oi  a  line  in  diameter,  (in  other 


farts  they  are  frcwi  one  fifth  to  one  tenth) ;  their  walls  ate  beset  by  poodiea 
and  bttmfles  of  saccoli,  some  of  which  are  one  sixth  of  a  line  in  diameter,  and 
Ifaere  open  into  Uiem  at  short  intervals  elongated  glandnles,  jnst  like  those  fonnd 
in  the  prolongations  of  Glissoo*s  capsule,  except  in  that  wj  do  not  open  di- 
rectly into  the  hepatic  ducts. 

I^rausetsuMiects  that  theae  glands  of  the  hepatic  ducts,  as  well  as  the  vaaa 
aberrantia  oi  Weber,  are  iuoonpletely  injected  bile-ducts,  [or,  peijams,  tiicv 
slionld  rather  be  considered  assach  ducts  imperfectly  developed ;  wr  if  fciause^ 
account  of  the  acinous  structure  of  the  liver  be  true,  no  line  of  essential  dis- 
tinction  could  well  be  drawn  between  them  and  the  more  perfect  ducts].  He 
hclds  still|  thaiall  the  bile-ducts  have  acini  at  or  near  their  ends,  having  con- 
firmed bis  opinion  by  recent  numerous  injections.  He  agrees  ffenetalljr  with. 
Kieman  and  Weber's  account  of  the  reticular  arrangement  of  the  minutest 
hepatic  ducts,  having  often  seen  this  by  ii^tion ;  and  be  adds  that,  on  many  of 
those  ducts  he  has  iiqected,and  has  seen,  after  dissolvmg  the  injection  that  was 
in  them,  regular  round  and  oblong  vesicles  or  acini,  firom  1-730  to  1-480  of 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  many  of  tiiese  acini,  grouped  upon  their  several  dueta, 
eompose  each  lobule,  each  group  of  acini  having  oiae  duct,  and  dierefara  each 
Jobule  having  probably  several  ducts,  or  roots  of  the  hepatic  ducts,  which 
proceeding  from  it  enter  into  the  lobular  plexus  of  ducts,  lie  saya  also,  thai 
the  acini  may  oft»n  be  diacefned  entire  at  the  edges  of  ^rery  thin  sections  of  the 
human  Kver ;  they  appear  within  the  lobules  as  regular,  round,  orovd,  yellow- 
iahgiey  and  ver]^  thm-waDed  covpuedes  or  cells,  invested  by  very  fine  and  short 
fibto-cellular  fibnls,and  eaehconteimng  fimn  six  to  eight  hepatic  oetts^  with»  in 
many  cases,  bile. 

.  M.  Natalis-Guiilotll  has  alao»  (if  I  rifrfatly  apprehend  his  expressions),  •eQ»> 
fimed  by  injections  the  account  given  m  the  last  Report  of  the  retiibm  aiv 
langement  of  the  minutest  bile-ducts.  These,  he  says,  sunound,  either  in  a  Ht^ 
or  in  dense  tufts,  the  u^iole  surfiMC  of  each  lobule,  and  spraad^ivMr  the  i  ~ 
uf  each  of  the  *"  ultimate  ramificatioDB  of  tlie  vem  porta,"  i.  e.  of  the  i 
bnhur  portal  veins.  Theductsthemsdves,  bethinks,  are  sunounded  by 
braachesof  the  hepatic  artery. 
.  pBonuiTiia  OP  THs  Di&iavivx  fluom.  Saliva.  Experiments  by  M .  Itfagin 
die{  and  others  on  the  salivaof  the  horse  have  shown  a  diftrence  between  tlMft 
aemted  by  the  parotid  gland  and  the  mixed  saliva  from  all  the  giands.  The 
MNtidasliva obtained  fi:om a fistuhi  nito  the  duct  ismore alkalme  than  the  net 
tas  liiti 


[as  liitBcheriich  also  showed].  It  contains  carbonate  [?]  of  potus  which  ll« 
lest  dees  not  contain,  and  a  nuch  laiger  proportion  of  ptyaline  and  iWmmsa, 
the  latter  constituting  one-fifth  of  the  whole  solid  Bates.  The  pantid  salim 
also  has  no  influence  on  staicbfaste  or  raw  starch,  at  a  temperatnie  of  104^. 
to  167^  ;  but  the  mixed  asliva  speedily  transfi^ms  the  starch^Mste  faito 


•  E.  H.  Weber  has  dcscribsdihsseis  apart  of  the  vasa  aberrantia  ol  the  hesaiie 
duds,  similar  lo  those  in  the  left  htferal  ligament  and  some  other  situations.   See  Isot 

iMi£ix^  Archiv,  Heft  v,  1816. 

I  His  forntar  paper  is  in  Miller's  Archiv,  1837  ;  nd  the  some  account  fa givoi  M 
bis  Handbuch  der  Attatomie. 

II  Ccas|ytes  Readns,  18  NoFembre,.l844. 

I  Axcbives  G4n.  ds  U  B(idee0fie,  Nov.  1845,  flNSm  the  Aead.  des  Sei^ces^  90  Oet. 
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at  104  ^ ,  and  at  the  aame  tempentitra  acta  abwly  but  evidently  oo  raw  atarch 
and  coagulated  alboinen.  Thia  mixed  saliva,  obtained  frrmi  food,  nuwUcated  and 
flwallowed  into  the  ceeophagus,  is  not  limpid  and  clear  like  that  from  the  parotid, 
batyellowiah-gray,  easihr  becoming  turbid.  It  ia  weakly  alkaline,  and  contauiA 
no  carbonate,  but  abundant  alkaline  chbrides.  There  ia  a  great  '*  analogy" 
between  the  different  kinds  of  saliva  poured  into  the  mouth  of  man,  and  those 
jnst  described  as  secreted  in  the  horse. 

Oastric  Fluid,  The  researches  of  M.  Blondlot,*  from  which  he  deduced  the 
presence  of  an  acid  phoaphate  of  lime  in  the  gwtric  fluid,  are  Partly  confirmed 
and  partly  opposed  by  those  of  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson.!  Thus,  like  BkNidkit,  he 
has  never  found  a  vohuile  acid  in  the  stomach  if  digesting  animal  food  alone  ; ' 
and  he  disproves  the  jiresence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gutric  fluid  during  the 
digestion  of  either  kind  of  food.  But,  contrary  to  Blondlot,  as  well  as  to  the 
experiments  next  mentioned,  he  says,  that  the  acid  of  the  stomach  can  be  satu- 
rated with  chalk ;  and  that  therefore  it  cannot  be  an  acid  phoaphateof  lime. 
What  the  acid  ia,  his  experiments  leave  uncertain  ;  but  in  the  digestion  of  ve|pe- 
table  substances,  he  finds  a  volatile  acid  always  present  in  very  minute  quantity, 
and  a  fixed  acid  which,  he  says,  resembles  the  lactic  more  nearly  than  any 
other. 

MM.  Bernard  and  Barreswil  hold  that  the  gastric  acid  is  the  lactic.  Their 
expertmentSft  like  those  of  M.  Blondlot,  show  Uiat  it  cannot  be  either  the  acetic 
or  hydrochloric— the  first  cannot  be  distilled  from  it ;  and,  though  the  second 
can,  yet  it  is  only  at  the  last,  when  tlie  chloride  salts  are  decomposed  by  the 
ackl  really  present  Moreover,  a  minimum  of  oxalic  acid  producea  a  precipi- 
tate of  oxalate  of  lime,  which  it  could  not  do  if  even  1-2000  ot  frecf  hydrochloric 
aeid  were  present  But  they  show  that  M.  Blondlot  fitiled  to  observe  efierves- 
cence  on  adding  carbonate  of  lime  to  the  gastric  fluid,  because  of  the  state  of 
dilution  of  the  fluid ;  when  it  is  concentn&d  by  evaporation  distinct  eflbrveii* 
eence  ensoes.  This  eflervescence  proves  the  existence  of  some  acid  besides 
the  plioaphoric ;  yet,  since  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime  can- 
not completely  neutralixe  the  acid,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  small  proportion 
of  phoaphoric  acid  free,  or  in  an  acid  mlt,  is  present  in  the  sastric  fluid  and 
gives  it  part  of  its  acid  reaction. .  The  other  acid  with  which  uie  carbonate  of 
itme  efllbrvesces  is,  the  authors  believe,  the  lactic ;  and  they  show  that  in  every 
essential  respect  the  conduct  of  the  gastric  fluid  with  various  tests  is  similar  to 
that  of  water  acidulated  with  lactic  acid,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little  chlo- 
ride of  sodium. 

The  experiments  also  of  M.  Melsensfl  oonfirm  some  of  these,  proving  that 
both  marble  and  other  carbonates  of  lime  lose  wei^t  when  immersed  in  gastric 
fluid,  and  that  there  must  therofore  be  a  free  acid  m  it 

BUe,  The  most  careful  examinations  of  the  urine  and  blood  of  a  patient 
with  intense  jaundice  did  not  enable  Scherer}  to  detect  in  either  of  them  a  trace 
of  any  constituent  of  bile  except  the  colonrinff  matter  and  cholestearine.  In 
evidence  of  the  speedy  transfonaaibn  whicE  the  bfline  wouU  orobably  un- 
dergo in  the  Mood,  he  mentions  that  in  a  large  quantity  of  green  fiuid  vomited, 
ana  containing  abundant  biliary  colouring  matter,  he  could  not  detect  a  trace  of 
the  biline  which  it  must  previously  have  contained.  In  the  same  essay  he  ffives 
an  accurate  account  of  his  analysis  of  the  biliary  colouring  matter  whicn  he 
eonected  oron  nie  patieut  s  urine* 

Hie  Gonelnsion  respecting  the  non-exiatence  of  the  essential  principles  of  the 
bile  in  the  finees  is  conflmied  by  the  delicate  teat  fer  Ule  invented  by  Fetten- 

•  See  last  Report,  p^S4. 

t  On  the  digestion  of  vegetable  albumen,  Ac.  Fhilos.  Mag.,  May,  1A45  /  and  Lan 
temiay.ir,  1846. 
t  Comptes  Rendus,  9  Decembre,  1841. 
KGoofles  Rendus,  •  Deeembre,  p.  1M^. 
S  Annalen  der  Chemie  nnd  Pharmacie,  Mastz,  181d ;  and  Lancet,  M^y  S^  1845. 
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kof&r.*  To  the  fluid  supposed  to  contain  bile  }  of  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid 
are  aided  by  drops,  that  the  temperature  may  not  rise  above  140°  F,,  and  then 
from  two  to  five  drops  of  a  solution  of  sugar  (one  to  four  parts  of  water.)  Pre- 
sently a  reddish  violet  colour  appears,  intense  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  bilic  acid.  By  tliis  test  no  bile  (except  tlie  colouring  matter)  could  be  found 
in  healthy  faeces  ;  but  the  faeces  of  diarrhoea  and  those  discharged  after  pur- 
gatives contain  complete  bile.  So  also,  by  this  test,  bile  could  always  be  found 
m  the  urine  of  the  pneumonic. 

Dr.  Redtenbacherf  has  found  that  tarine  contains  26  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and 
his  discovery  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Gre^ory.J 

Pancreatic  fluid.  Twenty-eight  grains  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  of  an  elephant, 
collected  eight  days  after  death,  yielded  to  Professor  Bergmann,ll  of  Bonn, 
92.77  per  cent,  of  water  and  7.33  per  cent,  of  albumen,  caseine,  and  a  minute 
quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  carlx)nate  of  soda. 

Digestive  Principles.  MM.  Barreswil  and  Bernard^  also  maintain  that 
the  active  organic  digestive  principle  (presently  again  to  be  mentioned)  is  the 
same  in  the  saliva,  the  gastric  fluid,  ana  the  pancreatic  secretion ;  and  that  the 
ispeciaJ  action  which  it  appears  to  exhibit  in  these  several  fluids  is  due  only  to  its 
b«»ing  combined  with  an  acid  in  the  sastric  fluid,  and  with  an  alkali  in  the  others. 
They  say  that  from  whichever  of  these  three  sources  this  principle  is  obtained 
it  will,  if  an  acid  be  added  to  it,  digest  meat,  gluten,  and  otiier  azotised  com- 
pounds, and  act  like  artificial  gastric  fluid ;  bufr  if  it  be  made  alkaline  it  will 
only  te  capable  of  digesting  the  amylaceous  principles,  and  thus  w^ill  be  an  ar- 
tificial saliva  or  pancreatic  fluid.  So  also,  by  making  gastric  fluid  alkaline,  it 
will  act  like  saliva  or  pancreatic  fluid ;  and  by  making  eitlier  of  the  latter  acid 
it  will  act  like  gastric  fluid. 

pROCBss  OF  Digestion.  The  principal  researches  of  tlie  year  lobe  placed 
under  this  head  have  had  reference  to  tlie  digestion  of  tiie  saccharine  ana  amy- 
laceous principles  of  food.  The  most  considerable  are  those  of  MM.  Boucn- 
ardat  and  SandrasIF  whose  results  are  as  follows : 

When  cane-sugar  is  given  to  dogs,  it  is  found  either  unchanged  or  converted 
into  Sucre  interverti  or  lactic  acid,  in  the  whole  length  of  the  digestive  canal. 
After  it  has  been  given  for  several  days  it  may^be  found  in  the  urine,  and  in  the 
bile,  blood,  and  chyle.  When  cane-sugar  is  introduced  directly  into  the  blood 
it  passes  into  the  urine ;  but  when  the  same  quantity  oisitcre  interterli  or  lactic 
.  acid  was  so  introduced,  none  was  detected  in  the  urine.  In  order  that  cane-sugar 
may  be  destroyed  intlie  blood  (i.  e.  ultimately  reduced  to  carbonic  acid  and 
water),  it  must  first  be  transformed  into  sucre  iniervertit  or  lactic  acid  in  the 
digestive  canal. 

Kaw  starch  is  very  imperfectly  digested  by  men  and  camivora.  The  greater 
part  of  it  may  be  found  unaltered  in  tlie  excrements.  A  greater  eflect  is  pro- 
duced on  it  by  the  digestive  organs  of  herbivorous  rodents.  It  undergoes  no 
change  in  their  stomachs ;  but  in  the  coi^^nts  of  their  small  intestines  (which 
are  always  alkaline,  except  sometimes  at  the  pyloric  part  of  the  duodenum^ 
there  are  found,  together  with  entire  starch  granules,  others  that  are  cracked, 
eroded,  or  almost  wholly  destroyed ;  and,  also,  dextrine  with  traces  of  grape- 
sugar.    The  caecum  contains  an  acid  paste,  in  which  there  are  some  entire 

*  ADoalen  der  Cbemie  a.  Pharmaeie,  No.  iii,  p.  90. 

t  AnnuairedeChiffiie,  p.  734,  from  the  Comptes  Rendus,t.  xz,  184^ 
.    t  Outlines  of  Chemistry,  Part  ii,  p.  566. 

llOesterr.  Med.  Wochenschr.,  Dec.  14, 1844,  from  the  Med.  Corresp.  Blntt  Rheio. 
u.  Westphal.  Aerzete,No.  17.1844.  Much  more  concerning  the  natore  of  the  pan- 
creatic fluid  will  be  found  in  ihe  foTlowies^  fMirtigraphs: 

«  Gaz.  Med.,  12  Jul.  1845,  (torn  the  Report  of  the  Acad,  des  Sciences,  7  Jul.; 
Gomptea  Readus,25Jal. 

ir Report  fiom  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  90  Jan.  1846,  In  the  Gasette  M^dicele, 
25  3an.  181& 
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starch  granules,  dextrine,  jrape-sngar,  and  lactic  acid.  The  same  materials 
are  found  in  the  rectum.  The  dextrine,  grape  sugar,  and  lactic  acid  may  also 
be  detected  in  the  blood  and  the  bile,  but  not  in  the  urine  of  these  animals ;  and 
the  blood  of  their  vena  portaj  contained  more  water  and  more  of  these  three 
substances  than  their  arterial  blood  did — ^making  it  sure  that  they  are  absorbed 
by  the  blood-vessels,  not  by  the  lacteals. 

Graminivorous  birds  digest  raw  starch  more  completely  than  mammalia  do. 
It  undergoes  no  change  in  their  crops ;  and  in  their  gizzards,  though  there  are 
traces  of  dextrine  and  grape-sugar,  yet  nearly  all  the  starch-granules  appear 
unchanged.  In  the  small  mtestmcs  the  starch-granules  are  gradually  more  and 
more  destroyed,  and  ultimately  thev  undergo  the  same  changes  as  in  the  intes- 
tines of  the  herbivorous  rodents,  but  more  completely.  In  both,  the  authors 
consider  the  changes  to  be  due  to  the  high  temperature,  the  alkaline  reaction, 
and  the  presence  of  a  secreted  principle  which  acts  like  diastase,  only  with  less 
'Energy :  all  which  conditions  exist  in  greater  force  in  the  birds  than  in  the 
mammalia. 

When  the  starch-granules  have  been  burst  by  cooking  they  are  digestible  by 
men  and  carnivorous  animals.  Their  solution  commences  in  the  stomach,  and 
is  slowly  continued  through  the  intestinal  canal.  The  products  are  dextrine, 
grape-sugar,  and  lactic  acid;  which  are  found  mixed  with  some  starch  remain- 
mg  unchanged. 

If  more  than  a  certain  proportion  (one  gramme,  at  the  most,  for  an  adult  dog) 
of  a  feculent  or  saccharine  principle  be  mingled  at  once  with  the  blood,  sugar  10 
always  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  Hence  the  slow  introduction  into  the  olood 
of  the  products  derived  from  the  digestion  of  thepe  principles  appears  to  be  an 
essential  condition  for  their  due  disposal ;  and  this  condition  is  secured  by  two 
chief  means,  namely,  the  slowness  of  their  solution,  and  the  chief  manner  of 
their  absorption.  They  are  formed  into  soluble  compounds  in  the  intestines; 
and  these  being  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels,  are  carried  to  the  liver,  where,  if 
combustible  matters  are  in  excess  in  the  blood,  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
secreted  and  discharffed  with  the  bile  into  the  intestines,  whence  some  of  them 
may  be  absorbed  with  the  other  soluble  constituents  of  the  bile.  "  Thus  then 
18  established  a  limited  circulation  of  the  combustible  matter,  which,  by  this 
admirable  artifice,  is  only  gradually  carried  into  the  general  circulation." 

These  conclusions  concerning  the  transformations  which  starch  undergoes 
in  digestion  are,  to  some  extent,  confirmed  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson,*  whose 
experiments  show  that  dextrine  and  soluble  starch  exist  in  the  stomachs  of 
pigs  fed  on  farinaceous  food  during  and  for  some  time  afler  digestion,  and 
that  sugar  exists  in  the  blood  of  the  same  animals  in  the  proportion  of  from 
2*67  to  8*06  grains  in  1000  grains  of  the  serum. 

In  a  subsequent  memoir f  MM.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras  state  that  the  prin- 
ciple which,  as  above-mentioned,  appears  to  act  like  diastase  in  the  trans- 
formations of  starch,  is  secreted  chiefly  by  the  pancreas.  They  find  the 
pancreatic  fluid  of  birds  transparent,  viscid,  slightly  alkaline,  -and  capable  of 
nqnefying  starch-paste,  and  or  transforming  it  into  dextrine  and  grape-sugar. 
Portions  of  pancreas  cleared  of  blood  and  large  vessels  possess  the  same 
power  in  a  very  high  degree ;  and  no  other  organ  besides  the  pancreas,  and 
in  a  slighter  degree  the  salivary  glands,  possesses  such  a  power.J  It  is,  more- 
over, wholly  destroyed  both  in  the  pancreatic  fluid  and  in  the  pancreas  itself  by 
such  influences  as  destroy  the  like  property  in  diastase,  such  as  a  temperature 
of  212^,  tannin,  mineral  acids,  metallic  salts,  &c. 

•  Philoo.  Mag.,  May  1845 ;  and  Lancet,  May  17,  1845. 

t  Arch.  Gv^n.  do  M^decine,  Mai  1845  ;  Report  from  the  Academie  des  Seienoesu 
14ATTil. 

X  See  in  connexion  with  this  snbject  a  paper  by  M.  Bouehaidat,  «  Sur  la  fcrraen- 
tttlion  saccharine  ou  gloosique,"  in  the  Amiales  do  Ohimie  et  de  FhysioQe,  Mai 
1845,  t  89,  p.  61. 
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The  tame  InflaeDee  which  theae  authors  ascribe  to  the  pancreatic  secretion 
is  ascribed  by  M.  Miaihe  *  to  the  saliva,  (rom  wlllch  he  gives  directicnis  for  ob- 
taining the  digestive  principle,  animal  or  9alivary  diastasti — by  filtering  it  and 
then  treating  it  with  nve  or  six  times  its  weight  of  absolute  ucohoL  The  di- 
8«tase  beii^  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  thus  precipitated  in  white  flocculi.  He 
describes  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  substance  as  insipid  and  neutral,  not 
pracipitable  by  subacetate  of  lead,  and  when  left  to  itself  undergoing  a  trans* 
fonnation  into  butyric  or  some  similar  acid.  With  raw  starch  this  salivary 
diastase  requires  several  days  for  the  production  of  dextrine  and  sucar  of 
starch;  but  with  starch-powder  the  change  is  quickly  ^Sected;  and  with 
starch-paste  it  is  very  speedily  completed  if  aided  by  a  temperature  of  .about 

The  experiments  of  M.  Lassaignet  confirm  thof>e  of  MM.  Bouchardat  and 
Sandras  as  to  the  properties  of  the  pancreas  and  its  fluid ;  and,  at  least  in 
mat  measnre«||  those  of  M.  Miaihe  on  the  properties  of  the  saliva.  He 
snows  that  at  the  natural  temperature  of  the  body,  saliva  has  no  eflbct  on 
whole  starch,  and  that  mastication  does  not  change  the  form  in  which  it 
■atnrallv  exists  in  cereal  ffrains ;  that  horse's  saliva  does  not  act  on  stueh 
even  when  its  grains  are  broken ;  but  that  human  saliva,  though  it  does  not 
afiect  raw  and  whole  starch  at  a  temperatsve  ef  lOQo,  can  even  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  649  to  68<>  convert  powdered  starch  partly  in  dextrine  and 
partly  mto  sufjar  of  starch ;  the  envelopes  of  the  granules  prMerviag  at  the 
same  time  their  property  of  becoming  vblet  when  touched  with  iodine. 

/n^tisnee  of  the  btU  in  digestion.  Dr.  Platner  §  has  made  experiments  to 
find  how  the  bile  contributes  to  digestion.  He  has  confirmed,  what  Simon 
and  others  showed,  that  the  iieces  contain  none  of  the  bile  except  its  colonic 
lag  natter  [and  some  of  its  fat  ?] ;  and  what  Purkmje  showed,  that  the  bile 
WW  put  a  stop  to  or  prevent  the  artificial  digestion  of  coagulated  albumen. 
On  mixing  pure  artificial  digestive  fluid,  neuomlized  by  cu^nate  of  soda, 
with  bile,  no  change  took  place ;  but  on  adding  hvdiochloric  acid  to  the 
mixture  it  became  very  turbid.  The  same  happened  when  bile  was  mixed 
with  digestive  fluid  not  neutralized ;  bat  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  iMle 
alone  produced  no  precipitate.  The  precipitate  consisted  oi  bilic  acid  united 
with  some  organic  body,  perhaps  pepsin,  explaining  probably  the  lact  quoted 
above  from  Purkiiye. 

When  bile  was  added  to  a  solution  of  albumen  in  acetic  acid,  a  pracipi* 
tata  was  formed  which  was  insoluble  in  all  acids,  bat  soluble  in  alkalies. 
When  bile  and  albumen  was  mixed  and  acetic  acid  added,  a  precipitate  like 
coagnlsted  fibrine  was  formed;  and  a  simikr  precipitate  was  fonned  l^  the 
Msncy  of  even  carbonic  acid ;  showing  that  altnongn  the  bilate  of  soda  (L  e. 
tfis  pore  principle  of  bile)  retains  its  composition  under  the  action  of  either 
acids  or  alcaliea  alone,  yet  it  is  decomposed  easily  by  combinations  of  acids 
with  organic  substances.  When  bile  was  added  to  a  solution  of  albomen 
or  gelanna  obtained  by  artificial  digestion,  preeipitales  were  formed  which 
were  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  consisted  or  bilic  acid  united  with  the  or- 
ganic substance.  Sugar  and  gum  in  like  cticanistances  appeared  to  unite 
with  the  fotty  matten  of  te  Ule. 

•  DM.,  5  Avril  1845;  Report  for  the  31st  of  March. 

t  Aoeordfaig  to  Dr.  R.  D.  Thompsoii  (L  c.)  the  trsasfoimatioii  of  starch  hito  dextrine 
is  eflbeted  to  Mme  extent  by  boiliiig  it  for  half  an  hour  m  pure  distiDed  water. 

t  Arch.  G^  de  M^decine^  Mai  1845,  tnm  the  Report  of  the  Acad,  des  Sciences. 
7AviiL 

llbU., JaiDet  1845,  fiom  ths  Rep«t of  the  Aoad. des  8eioM9ss,S  Jain.    laths 


saHisr  paper  his  wsaHi  ware  oppssed  te  those  sf  M  BBalhe. 

4Muller»BArehiv,  1845,H0ftiv.  He  has  mice  pnUiriied  a  special  work,  «« Uehsr 
die  KateraaadenNvtBSndsrGaib,"  Heideftefg,  1845;  bat  I  have  not  y«t  teesived 
II.  AnsthscwDiktrslatiBgtstliephysish^stf  thshiieiibyll.  Meehsl,  Pagsnssi 
'  *"-^    "  ■*    1845,  8vo.  ^^ 
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Face*.  The  UBual  microscopic  constituents  of  hauMm  faeces  an  ^tkiM 
mumerated  by  Dr.  Gobee.*  1.  A  Urge  quantity  of  vegetable  cellular  tis- 
sue, with  or  without  epidermis  and  Itaire.  2.  Vegietable  bain.  3.  VeffetaUe 
spiral  vessels.  4.  Elongated  quadrangular  plates  of  light  vellow  oouHir  is 
great  abundance,  of  uncertain  nature ;  thev  are  not  amcted  by  acetic  acid, 
and  axe  insoluble  in  cold  ether,  but  iodine  displays  transverse  stris  on^tbom. 
[Probably  they  are  poitions  of  muscular  fibre.  I  have  found  such,  tinged 
pale  yelW  by  the  bile,  in  the  fluid  dischaiged  through  sn  artificial  anus.] 
6.  Large  quantities  of  crystals  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  sl 
TVia-ff)obuIes  or  cells  in  various  quantity.  7.  A  great  quantity  of  granulesi 
8.  t%w  epithelium*  and  mucus-cells.  9.  Much  of  the  brown-oolounDf  m^ 
ter  of  the  bile. 

ABSOBFTIOV. 

Structure  of  the  Lymphafics.  The  subject  of  one  of  Mr.  Goodsir's  excellent 
essays  t  is  the  structure  of  the  lymphatic  fflands.  At  the  points  of  eonnezioil 
between  the  extra-  and  intra-glandular  lymphatic  vessels,  the  coats  of  the 
former  (whether  afibrent  or  eibrent)  separate.  The  outer  coat  is  continued 
into  the  external  capsule  of  the  gland,  from  which  processes  pass  mwuds, 
binding  together  the  substance  of  the  inland,  and  supporting  the  vessels  within 
it  The  middle,  or  fibrous  coat,  is  usually  nearly  lost,  as  the  vessels  pasi  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  gland.  But  the  internal  coat  becomes  tJiicier  anl 
more  opaque  in  the  intra-glandular  Ijrmphatics ;  and  when,  in  any  of  these 
thickened,  dilated,  and  oft  anastomosing  vessels,  it  is  broken  up,  it  appears 
composed  of  two  substances ;  namely,  first,  a  thin  transparent  membrane.  In 
which  ovoidal  bodies,  containing  one  or  more  minute  vesicles,  are  imbedded, 
as  **  germinal  spots,"!  at  regular  distanses ;  and  secondly,  tiiick  layers  of 
cloae-packed  spnerical  nuclei^  particles  about  r(iOOOth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, which  make  the  vessel  appear  opaque,  and  leave  only  a  narrow  and  ir- 
regular canal  aloi^  its  axis,  the  walls  of  which  canal  appear  formed  by  tiiem, 
not  by  any  membrane  lining  them.  The  capillaries  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
ramify  in  ccmtact  with  (not  m  the  substance  of)  the  external  layer  of  their 
coats ;  as  th^  do  on  the  ultimate  ducts  of  the  true  secreting  glanoiB ;  and  thegr 
form  as  fine  a  net-work. 

The  general  result  of  these  observations  is  plainly  favorable  to  the  opinion 
of  an  intimate  analogy  between  the  lymphatic  and  the  true  secreting  guads.; 
of  which  some  account  was  given  in  the  last  Report,  and  more  will  pieseittly 
be  said  in  speaking  of  the  cluids  without  ducts. 

Process  qf  Absorption.  Some  observations  by  E.  H.  Weber  jj  axe  nid  to 
prove  that  the  chyle  is  first  absorbed  into  the  epithelium-cells  covering  the 
villi,  which,  at  a  certain  period,  are  found  full  of  chyle-globules,  ana  from 
which  it  is  transferred  into  the  proper  cells  of  the  viUi,  to  be  by  them  con- 
veyed to  the  lacteal  vessels.  And  amonjg  the  cells  of  the  lilli,  it  is  said  tint 
two  peculiariy  lam  ones  are  often  seen  in  man  during  digestion,  which  toudi 
each  other,  and  ofwhich  one  contains  an  opaque-white  liquid,  and  the  other  a 
clMir  &tty  matter. 

Expenments  on  absorption  have  been  performed  by  Mr.  Feswiok,}  aiad*tbetr 
reeuliB  are  very  like  those  obtained  by  Herbst  1.  He  relates  two  experiments 
to  show  that  huliffo  will  pass  hito  the  lacteals.  3.  He  relates  manyto  prove 
that  the  lacteals  do  not  absorb  strychnia,  or  mUk,  or  other  food,  from  any  pttt 
of  the  digestive  canal  in  which  the  Uood  is  not  circulating.    8.  He  shows,  as 
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KXnkk ;  Tljdsehrift  voor  wethrasoh.  Genssakunde;   voor  G.  C.  Oobfo,  1644» 
SL4.  tA]iataiidFatfaoLObiervataoiis,Navin,p.44. 
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tThe  eypreariflii  has  reference  to  the  author^s  genend  theory  of  auCrilkMi ;  the 
hodiea  he  deaeribea  appear  to  me  identieal  in  aqpeet  with  the  nueloi  or  eytobiasia  ef 
many  aeereting  gland-ducts. 

H  Afohiveii7ABatoinio  G^n.  et  da  Phyaiologie,  Jan.  184^  ^ 

(Laaeet,  Jan.  11,  18,  95,  Feb.  1,1845. 
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Herbst  does,  the  passage  of  liquor  sanguinis  and  blood  into  the  lacteale  wbeil 
the  adjacent  blood-vesseis  are  much  congedted.  4.  In  other  experiments,  oily 
matters  (?)  and  prussiate  of  potash  injected  into  the  pleura  of  a  rabbit  were 
shortly  after  found  in  the  lacteals.  5.  Otliers  again  show  that  the  action  of 
the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  is  independent  of  nervous  influence.  6.  And 
others  confirm  the  fact  already  known,  that  they  continue  to  propel  tlieir  cou' 
tents  after  apparent  death.  7.  From  his  experiments,  from  analogy,  and  from 
many  ingenious,  but  I  think  insufficient,  arguments,  Mr.  F.  concludes  that 
these  vessels  obtain  their  fluid  neither  by  absorption,  nor  by  secretion' from  the 
blood-vessels  adjacent  to  them,  but  by  parts  of  the  contents  of  the  blood-capil- 
laries, according  to  the  degree  of  congestion,  being  directly  and  mechanically 
effused  into  them. 

Propulsion  of  Lymph,  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Bidder '^  to  deter- 
mine tlie  average  quantity  of  lymph  and  chyle  which  flow  throa^h  the  thoracic 
duct  in  a  given  time.  The  measurements  were  made  by  collectmg  what  flow- 
ed from  tlie  thoracic  duct  immediately  after  death.  In  five  cats,  the  fluid  con- 
tinued to  flow  from  one  to  six  minutes,  and,  judging  by  the  quantity  collected 
in  this  time,  the  average  quantity  which  would  nave  flowed  in  an  hour,  was 
373  grains  (the  extremes  being  276  and  480  grains)  ;  and  the  average  propor- 
tion between  the  weight  of  the  cat  and  the  weight  of  the  chyle  and  lymph, 
which  at  the  same  rate  would  have  flowed  in  twenty-four  hours,  was  as  5*34 
to  1  (the  extreme  proportions  being  as  6  8 : 1,  and  as  5*1  : 1).  In  two  dogs  the 
average  rate  of  efflux  (similarly  calculated)  was  3858  grains  in  the  hour ;  and 
the  average  weight  of  the  dogs  was,  to  that  of  the  chyle  and  lymph  which 
would  have  flowed  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  666 : 1.  Now,  the  average  weight 
of  blood  in  cats  is,  to  the  weight  of  their  bodies,  as  1 :  5*7 ;  and  of  dogs,  as 
1 ;  4*6 ;  hence  the  quantity  of  fluid  daily  traversing  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  cat, 
is  about  equal  to  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  in  it ;  and  the  quantity  of  the 
same  in  a  dog  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  its  blood. 

Lymphatic  hearts,  Volkmann  f  has  proved  that  the  rhythmical  movements 
of  the  lymphatic  hearts  of  frogs  depend  on  the  direct  influence  of  portions 
of  the  spinal  cord.  They  cease  on  the  instant  of  destroying  the  cord,  though 
those  of^the  blood-heart  continue  for  many  hours.  But  repeated  experiments 
showed  that  the  contractions  of  the  anterior  hearts  would  continue  long  while 
they  retained  a  nervous  connexion  with  the  cord  about  the  third  vertebra ;  and 
those  of  the  posterior  hearts  as  long,  if  their  connexion  with  the  cord  at  the 
eigth  vertebra  was  uninjured.  The  movements  thus  continued  in  the  lym- 
phatic hearts  though  the  whole  of  the  cord,  except  these  portions,  were  des- 
troyed ;  and  on  the  instant  of  destroying  either  ot  these  jiortions,  though  all 
the  rest  of  the  cord  were  intact,  the  movements  of  the  corresponding  hearts 
ceased.  Removal  of  the  brain  had  no  influence.  The  movements  continued 
also  after  the  division  of  the  posterior  spinal  roots  (they  were  therefore  not  re- 
flex), but  they  ceased  directly  on  the  division  of  the  anterior  roots. 
(Tc  be  corUinued,) 

*  MuUer's  Archiv,  1845,  Heft  L 

t  Ibid.  1844,  Heft  iv»  and  Wagner's  Handworterbuch,  art  Nenronphysiologie,  pagv 
489.  Valentin,  in  the  body  of  hb  Physiologie  (vol  ii,  pag.  767),  denied  the  truth  of 
these  experiments,  but  in  a  later  appendix  confirms  them.  For  other  papers  on  the 
lymphatics,  see  Oesterlen,  as  presently  quoted ;  H.  Nasse,  an  elaborate  article  on  the 
lymph  in  Wagner's  Handworterbuch ;  and  papers  on  some  unusual  arrangements  of 
tile  lymphatics,  by  Sritzer  and  Patmban,  in  Mailer's  AicUr,  H.  ti.  1645. 
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1. — On  Amorphous  Quiniiiej  as  it  exists  in  the  substance  knowa  in  commerct 
<ts  Quinoidine,  A  new  diacocery  published  exclusively  in  the  Lancet.  Bf 
Baron  Ltebig. 

In  the  preparation  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  after  all  the  crystals  whicFrcan  bo 
obtained  are  separated,  a  dark-coloured  mother-liquor  remains,  having  art 
extremely  bitter  taste.  Oli  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  tftis  liquid 
loses  its  colour  and  bitter  taste,  depositing,  at  the  same  time,  a  yellowish* 
white,  or  brownish  precipitate,  which,  after  being  rinsed  With  water,  and  ex* 
posed  to  a  gentle  heat,  agglutinates  into  a  coherent  mass,  exhibiting  the 
appearance  of  resin. 

Prom  the  experiments  of  Sertuemer,  Thiele,  Bucholtz  jun.,  Koch,  and 
other  chemists,  it  has  been  long  known  that  this  resinous  substance  possesses 
the  properties  of  a  base,  that  it  neutralizes  acids  perfectly ;  but  the  salts 
whicn  are  formed  by  these  combinations  with  acids,  have  baffled  all  attempts 
at  crystallization. 

Sertaemer,  who  was  the  first  chemist  to  separate  this  resinous  substancd' 
from  the  mother-liquor  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  considered  it  to  be  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  or^nic  base,  existing  in  yellow  and  red  cinchona  barks,  afr* 
sociated  with  quinine  and  cinchonme.  He  assigned  to  this,  as  he  supposed^ 
new  substance,  the  name  quinoidine,  and  greatly  extolled  its  medicinal  efficacy; 
in  which  he  declared  it  was  in  all  respects  equal  to  quinine.  In  his  jour^ 
nal,  (Ueber  die  neuesten  Fortschritte  in  der  Chemie,  Physik  und  Heilkundej 
Bd.  iii.,  No.  2,  pa^e  269,)  he  terms  it  ''a  true  fever-Klestroyer." 

Subsequently,  this  substance,  under  the  term  quinoidine,  has  been  employed 
medicinally  in^many  i^aceS)  and  even  introduced  into  the  lists  of  commer- 
cial articles  or  price  currents  of  many  of  the  druggists  of  Germany. 

In  certain  mother-liquors  of  quinine  left  in  the  preparation  of  the  sulphate, 
which  were  analyzed  by  Henry  and  Delondre,  and  also  a  sample  of  quinoidine 
examined  by  Geiger,  Uiese  able  chemists  discovered  an  amount  of  quinine 
and  cinchonine,  accompanied  by  a  resinous  substance  which  they  considered 
impeded  the  crystallization  of  the  sulphates  of  the  two  bases,  and  which  in 
their  experiments  they  failed  to  separate.  The  results  obtained  by  these 
chemists,  and  the  inferences  obviously  deducible  from  these  results,  rendered 
it  indubitable  that  the  medicinal  efficacy  of  quinoidine  mtist  vary  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  proportion  of  quinine  it  may  happen  to  contain.  Now, 
there  cannot  be  a  douot  but  that  this  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  relative 
amount  of  quinine  in  commercial  quinoidine,  has  prevented  many  physicians 
from  prescribing  the  latter  as  a  remedy,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  borne 
to  its  efficacy. 
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Having  occasion,  some  time  since,  to  pass  through  Coblentz,  I  procured 
from  Messrs.  Jobst  and  Co.,  of  that  town,  a  sam[He  of  quinoidine,  for  tho 
purpose  of  employing  it  for  the  preparation  of  quinoleine — a  substance  dis* 
covered  by  Gerhardt  to  result  from  the  transformation  of  quinine,  and  to 
which  much  scientific  interest  afaches,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  Professor  A.  W.  Hofmann,  that  quinoleine  is  identical  with  leucol, 
a  body  which  is  one  of  the  components  of  the  essential  oil  of  tar,  prepared 
from  anthracite  coal.  It  then  occurred  to  me,  that  if  the  sample  of  quinoidine 
which  I  had  procured  contained  quinine,  it  must  yield  a  corresponding 
amount  of  quinoleine,  and  that,  consequently,  a  very  simple  method  of  test- 
ing quinoidine  for  the  amount  of  quinine  it  may  contain  might  be  based 
upon  this  property  of  quinine  to  be  transformed  into  quinoleine. 

On  subjecting  the  sample  I  had  obtained  (which  amounted  to  several 
ounces)  to  distillation  with  strong  potash  ley,  I  confess  I  was  surprised  at 
the  large  amount  of  quinoleine  proauced,  which  proved  the  presence  of  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  quinine  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  This  unexpect- 
ed result  induced  me  to  subject  quinoidine  to  a  stricter  examination  ;  and  in 
order  to  avoid  being  misled  by  accidental  circumstances,  I  procured,  beside  the 
Coblentz  sample,  specimens  from  Messrs.  Hess,  Leissler,  and  Fiedler,  of 
Mayence,  and  from  Messrs.  Mettenheimer  and  Simon,  at  Frankfort,  and  also 
from  a  druggist  at  Hamburgh. 

These  various  samples  of  quinoidine  I  received  partly  in  irreffular-shaped 
masses,  and  partlv  as  square  cakes  of  a  darker  or  lighter  brown  colour,  which, 
by  the  warmUi  of  the  hand,  became  soft  and  flexible,  but  were  readily  pulver- 
izable  in  the  cold.  The  operation  of  powdering  it  imparted  to  it  an  extras 
ordinary  degree  of  elasticity.  All  these  samples  were  completely  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  out  scantily  soluble  in  hot  water,  imparting  to  the  latter  a  strongly 
bitter  taste.  I  may  here  however  observe,  in  passing,  that  some  commercial 
specimens  which  J  have  since  seen  are  soluble  in  cold  water,  arising  from  a 
considerable  admixture  of  other  substances;  differing  also,  from  the  same 
cause,  in  many  of  the  following  properties  : — 

All  the  first  samples  I  speak  of  dissolved  in  alcohol,  in  the  proportioa  of  one 
part  to  two  of  the  menstruum;  and  from  this  alcoholic  solution,  water  precipi- 
tates copious,  yellowish-white,  resinous  flakes,  which  cohere  into  a  mass  like 
the  original  quinoidine.  Dilute  mineral  acids,  as  well  as  most  of  the  organic 
acids,  mssolved  my  samples  entirely,  and  by  adding  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
substance,  became  completely  neutralized.  From  these  solutions  in  acids, 
ammonia  and  alkaline  carbonates  precipitated  resinous  flakes.  On  agitating 
the  fluid  containing  these  flakes  ana  the  flocculent  precipitate  with  an  equid 
volume  of  ether,  the  precipitate  dissolves  in  the  ether,  mth  the  exception  of  a 
dark-irovm  residue.  On  evaporating  the  ether,  a  resinous  mass  is  obtained, 
having  all  the  properties  of  an  organic  alkaloid. 

Its  salts  are  precipitated  by  tannic  acid.  ChMride  of  platinum  produces  in 
its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  a  yellow  precipitate.  Moreover,  it  dissolves 
completely  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  with  the  separation  of  oxide  of 
copper.  Now  there  exists  no  resin,  nor,  indeed,  any  other  substance  similar  to 
resin,  which  possesses  this  peculiar  property. 

These  observations  can  leave  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  chemical  charflcter 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  residue  to  which  the  term  quinoidine  has 
been  applied — ^namely,  that  it  Is  a  true  organic  base. 

On  subjecting  the  purified  substance  to  elementary  analysis,  the  following 
were  the  results : — 

Ist. — ^From  the  quinoidine  of  Mayence,  0.490  grammes  yielded  1.3204 
grammes  of  carbonic  acid,  and  0.3395  grammes  of  water. 

2nd. — ^From  the  quinoidine  of  Frankfbrt,  0.618  grammes  yielded  1.6575 
grammes  of  carbonic  acid,  and  0.4250  grammes  of  water. 
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3rd. — ^From  the  quinoidine  of  Coblentz,  0.3475  granunes  yielded  0.9476 
grammes  of  carbonic  acid,  and  0.2375  grammes  of  water. 
According  to  these  analyses,  this  sabstance  contains 

i.  ii.  iii. 

Carbon,     .     .     .     73.49     ...    73.14     ..     .     74.33* 
Hydrogen,      .     .      7.69     .     .     .      7.64     .     .     .      7.67 
The  determmation  of  the  nitrogen,  by  the  method  of  Verektrapp  and  Will, 
yielded  the  following  results : — 

0.515  afforded  0.289  of  platinum. 

0.617      "        0.401  " 

And,  consequently,  the  substance  under  examination  contains,  according  to' 
the  first  analysis,  8.04  of  nitrogen ;  according  to  the  second,  9.54  of  nitrogen, 
«-the  medium  of  the  two  analyses  giving  us  as  its  amount  of  nitrogen,  8.79. 

Akalysis  of  the  Chloride  of  Platinum  and  the  Base  from  Quikoidihe, 
(Amorphous  Quindje.) 

I. — 0.6663  grammes  of  the  double  salt  yielded  0.1755  of  platinum;  0.8700 
grammes  of  the  double  salt  yielded  1.349  carbonic  acid,  and  0.303  of  water. 

II. — 0.881  grammes  of  double  salt  yielded  0.224  of  platinum. 

III. — 1.0668  grammes  of  double  salt  yielded  0.2715  of  platinum. 

From  these  analyses,  therefore,  the  following  are  the  proportions  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  platinum,  which  exist  in  one  hundred  parts  of  the  chloride  of 
platinum,  and  the  substance  derived  from  quinoidine :— 

i.  ii.  lit. 

Carbon,     .     .     .     32.44 
Hydrogen,     .     .       3.86 

Platinum,  .  .  36.23  .  .  .  26.32  .  .  .  26.46 
Now,  if  we  compare  the  proportion  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  platinum,  ex- 
isting in  the  chloriao  of  platinum  and  this  base,  derived  from  quinoidine,  with 
the  amount  of  the  same  elements  present  in  the  corresponding  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum and  quinine ;  and,  further,  the  amount  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  substance  under  examination,  with  the  proportion  of  the  same 
elements  as  they  exist  in  quinine ;  we  perceived  at  once  that  the  two  substan- 
ces have  identically  the  same  composition. 
Quinine  according  to  the  formula, 

Cao   H,,    NO, 
contains — 

Carbon,  74.33 ;  hydrogen,  7.76 ;  nitrogen,  8.63. 
Chloride  of  platinum  and  quinine,  according  to  the  formula, 
ClHCaoH,,NOa  -f  CI  Pt 
contains — 

Carbon,  32.38 ;  hydrogen,  3.63 ;  jilatinnm,  26.88. 
The  inference  from  these  experiments,  then,  is  irresistible :  the  unejiiystal* 
line  substance  derived  from  quinoidine  bears  exactly  the  same  relation  to  ordi* 
nary  quinine  that  unchrystalline  sugar  (barley-sugar)  bears  to  chrystallina 
(sugar-candy.)  Both  yield  the  same  products  of  decomposition ;  both  have  the 
same  atomic  weight,  and  identically  the  same  composition ;  they  diflbr  only  in 
form ;  in  one  word,  the  one  is  chrystalline,  the  other,  amorphous, 

I  deem  tiiis  to  be  an  important  discovery,  when  we  consider  the  high  price  of 
quinine,  the  possibility  of  a  check  to  the  supply  of  cinchona  bark  from  the  conn- 
tries  producing  it,  ana  the  amount  of  the  crude  quinoidine  which  has  accumula- 
ted since  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  quinine  was  commenced.  Quinine, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  treatment  of  diseases ;  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  modem  tmies  has  depended,  far  more  than  has  been 

•  C9xbon^l5,  according  to  Fkout  and  Dumas. 
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conceived,  upon  the  discovery  of  a  remed\'  for  the  fevers  which  prevail  m-here 
tillage  is  imperfect,  and  in  new  and  unbroken  soils. 

This  chemical  investigation  has  thrown  an  interesting  light  upon  the  testi- 
monies borne  to  the  efficacy  of  quinoidine  in  the  treatment  of  fever,  and  the 
highest  encomiums  have  been  passed  upon  it ;  but  the  commercial  specimena 
have  differed  very  much  in  value ;  while  some  have  consisted  nearly  altogether 
of  amorphous  quinine,  others  have  contained  only  a  small  per  centage. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  amorphous  quinine  should  be  separated  from  all  ad- 
mixtures and  impurities,  and  prescribed  in  its  pure  state.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  same  substance  will  produce  the  same  efiect  on  the  animal  organ- 
ism,  whether  exhibited  in  a  chrystalline  or  an  amorphous  state.  The  system, 
fLR  we  may  say,  makes  no  difierence  in  such  a  case.  As  I  have  already  observ- 
jed,  the  mystery  about  quinoidine  is  completely  solved  by  the  discovery,  that  it 
usually  contains  a  very  large  per  centage  of  pure  quinine  in  an  amorphous 
state. 

In  a  cormnercial  point  of  view,  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  great  importance 
that  we  should  be  able  to  judge  by  the  mere  external  appearance  of  a  remedy, 
of  its  purity ;  and  consequenUy,  how  far  we  may  rely  upon  its  efficacy.  This 
is  thought  to  be  the  case  with  the  chrystalline  sulphate  of  quinine,  w^hilst  tlie 
non-chrystaliinc  form  of  quinoidine  has  probably  led  to  a  disregard  of  the  evi- 
dence for  its  usefulness,  even  more  than  the  fact  of  its  being,  as  usually  sold, 
jm  admixture  of  various  substances.  But  with  respect  to  the  mere  amorphous 
form,  when  the  quinine  is  separated  from  all  its  adhering  impurities,  it  is  m  the 
same  case  witli  opium,  castor,  and  many  more  of  the  most  efficient  remecUes 
which  we  possess,  particularly  with  the  extracts  of  our  pharmacopceias.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  assured  of  their  purity  before  we  employ  them,  but  their  amor- 
phous form  does  not  prevent  their  use.  In  many  of  these  cases,  indeed,  hav- 
ing no  direct  or  ready  way  of  testing  them,  we  rely  solely  upon  the  honorable 
cjiaracter  of  the  merchant  and  dealer ;  but  we  have  a  completely  satisfactory 
test  for  the  purity  of  amorphous  quinine.  Few  medicinal  agents  a£&rd  so 
j^ady  a  means  of  distinguishing  them,  and  detecting  admixtures,  as  the  organic 
alkaloids ;  but  if  these  tests  are  pot  employed,  it  is  easy  to  be  deceived  in  pur- 
chasing chirystalline  sulphate  of  quinine,  as  the  amorphous. 

Amorphous  quinine  is  completely  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  al- 
cohol, as  I  have  said  above ;  it  is  also  completely  soluble  in  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  with  separation  of  oxide  of  copper.  And-if  its  solution  in  a 
dilute  acid  yields,  upon  precipitation  by  means  of  ammonia,  exactly  the  same 
amouiit  of  precipitates  as  the  weight  of  tlie  substance  originally  dissolved  in 
the  acid,  there  can  be  no  doubt  remaining  as  to  the  perfect  purity  of  the  sample 
under  examination. 

It  only  remains  for  mo  to  observe,  that  no  di^pendence  should  be  placed  upon 
the  ordinary  quinoidine  of  commerce.  As  I  have  already  stated,  some  samples 
which  I  have  seen,  dissolve  incompletely  in  water,  forming  a  dark-brown  muddy 
fluid ;  these  have  been  probal)ly  produced  by  simply  evaporating  the  mother- 
liquors  of  sulphate  of  quinine  to  dryness.  They  are  therefore  uncertain  mix^ 
tures  of  various  substances  with  sulphate  of  amorphous  quinine,  with  or  with- 
out excess  of  acid,  so  that  in  purchasing  such  specimens,  the  buyer  is  paying 
the  price  of  an  organic  alkaloid  for  sulphuric  acid,  &.c.  The  pure  amorphous 
quinine  should  be  separated,  and  it  would  then  form  a  mo^t  valuable  remedial 
a^ent ;  but  ^hc  prescriber  must  bsj  assured  of  its  purity,  and  the  test  I  have 
given  will  suffice  for  this  purpose. 


2. — Monoeraph  en  the  Action  of  Animal  Charcoal,  on  Organic  and  Inorganic 
Substances,  t)y  F.  C.  Calvert. 


coal 


In  consequence  of  the  daily  increasing  importance  acquired  by  animal  char- 
al  in  the  arts,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  give  a  summary  of 
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recent  researches  on  the  subject,  and  to  preface  it  by  a  sliort  notice  of  those 
heretofore  published. 

It  is  to  KJlhs  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  decolourizing  property  of  ani- 
mal charcoal,  {Journal  de  PhysiquRy  1793.)  But  the  line  researches  of  M.  M. 
Payen,  Bussy,  and  Desfosses,  were  those  which  gave  us  exact  notions  respect- 
ing the  action  of  animal  charcoal,  and  it  was  M.  Payen  especially,  who  called 
the  attention  of  chemists  to  the  absorbing  property  of  charcoal,  by  showing  that 
this  substance  removed  lime  from  water,  ana  even  from  the  salts  which  are 
formed  with  lime  as  a  base  M.  Lassayne  after^vards  showed  that  charcoal  re- 
moved iodine,  even  to  the  last  traces,  from  liquids  which  dissolve  it. 

M.  Graham  has  discovered  that  charcoal  possesses  the  property  of  complete- 
ly eliminating  a  very  large  number  of  basic  metallic  salts  dissolved  in  pure  wa- 
ter, or  water  containing  ammonia,  but  that  the  neutral  salts  and  arsenious  acid 
are  exempt  from  its  action. 

Finally,  M.  Chevalier  has  published  an  interesting  essay  on  the  subject  of 
the  action  exerted  by  anhnal  and  vegetable  charcoal  on  the  soluble  salta  of  lead, 
that  is  to  say  on  the  nitrates  and  acetates ;  he  stated  that  the  charcoal  removes 
the  oxide  of  lead  from  these  salts,  leaving  the  acid  free.  The  author  calls  the 
attention  of  chemists  to  the  difficulties  which  may  arise  when  in  cases  of  pois- 
oning the  liquids  are  decoloured  by  means  of  animal  charcoal.  The  fact,  cited 
in  this  memoir  support  the  remarks  of  M.  Chevalier. 

The  new  researches  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  an  account,  are  due  to 
MM.  Warrington,  Wapen,  and  Gorrod,  who  have  examined  only  the  action  of 
purified*  animal  charcoal  on  organic  and  inorganic  substances.  By  using  this 
charcoal  they  have  been  able  to  explain  certain  anomalies  which  have  been 
observed,  and  to  give  a  great  number  of  new  facts. 

M.  Warrington  remarks  that  by  using  purified  animal  charcoal,  it  acts  con- 
trary to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Graham,  on  certain  neutral  salts,  such  as  the 
sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia,  and  the  chloride  of  barium. 

M.  Wapen  has  proved  this  action  of  charcoal  by  experimenting  with  the  fol- 
lowing fialts,  among  which  are  some  neutral  salts. 

Sulphate  of  copper, 

"        of  2inc, 

"        of  protoxide  of  iron, 

"  "        of  chrome, 

Bichloride  of  mercury, 
Acetate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron, 
Neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash. 
Nitrate  of  cobalt, 

"       of  silver, 

"       of  the  protoxide  of  mercury, 

"       of  the  (leutoxide  of        " 

It  generally  requires  30  parts  of  purified  animal  charcoal  for  one  of  the  salt 
held  m  solution ;  but  the  author  remarks  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  remove 
the  last  traces  of  certain  salts  whatever,  by  anjr  excess  whatever  of  the  char- 
coal he  may  have  employed.  Thus  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  decomposed  into  an 
insolublp  sub-salt,  ana  a  soluble  acid  which  remains  in  solution.  The  saline 
compounds  which  present  this  reaction  are  incompletely  precipitable  by  animal 
charcoal,  and  consequently  the  acid  salts  shoula  be  ranged  m  the  same  cate- 
gorv. 

Not  only  metallic  oxides  are  precipitated  by  the  charcoal  from  their  solution, 
but  some   metallic   acids    also,   such   as   antimonic,   tungstic,   and  plumbic 

*  The  purified  animal  charcoal  was  prepared  by  boiling  animal  charcoal  ieveral 
times  in  chloro-hydric  acid,  then  with  water,  and  finally  calcining  it  in  a  close  vessel 
in  an  obecure  red  heat. 
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acids.  The  arsenites,  the  araeniates  are  exceptions,  as  also  some  other  nits, 
such  for  example,  as  alum.  The  chromate  of  potassa,  and  chromate  acid,  axe 
not  only  reduced  by  the  charcoal,  but  the  chromate  of  potassa  passes  to  the 
state  of  a  carbonate.  Finally,  a  solution  of  the  ioduretted  iodide  of  potassium 
is  decoloured  by  purified  animal  charcoal. 

M.  Wapen  refutes  the  observation  of  M.  Mulder,  who  admits  that  charcoal 
reduces  to  a  metallic  state  the  oxide  of  lead  contained  in  the  neutral  acetate. 

The  action  of  charcoal  on  organic  substances  presents  some  remarkable 
facts.  M.  Warrington  has  shown  that  animal  charcoal  removed,  in  a  cold 
state,  only  some  particular  bitter  principles  from  their  solutions,  and  excited  no 
action  on  others ;  thus,  the  bitter  taste  of  porter  disappeared  quickly  when  filtered 
through  charcoal,  whilst  the  extracts  of  cinchona,  of  opium,  of  nux  vomica,  and 
the  salts  yielded  to  these  substances  undergo  no  changes  in  their  degree  of  bitter- 
ness. M.  Warrington  correctly  observes  that  these  diversities  of  the  action  of  pu- 
rified charcoal  may  be  employed  so  as  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  any  of 
these  substances  have  been  added  to  malt  liquors,  as  is  done  in  England,  to 
auffment  their  bitterness.  For  this  end,  we  must  avoid  warming  the  Ikiuida 
wiui  the  charcoal,  for  it  has  been  observed  that  with  the  aid  of  heat  the  char- 
coal possesses  the  property,  when  in  proportion  of  30  parts  to  one  of  the  mat- 
ter, of  removing  not  only  the  above  mentioned  bitter  principles,  but  also  ail 
those  submitted  by  him  to  the  experiment.  The  manufacture  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine  being  now  an  important  branch  of  commerce,  M.  Warrington 
sought  to  determine  the  degree  which  charcoal  possesses  of  absorbing  this 
compound.  With  this  view  he  dissolved  0,1  grain  of  bisulphate  of  quinine  in 
two  ounces  of  water,  to  the  liquid  heated  added  charcoal  until  the  bitterness  of 
the  solution  disappeared ;  in  order  to  efiect  this  it  was  necessary  to  employ  about 
9  grains  of  the  charcoal. 

These  interesting  results  had  already  been  anticipated  by  Dr.  Holpfi*;  butM. 
Warrington  has  generalized  and  defined  the  action  of  animal  charcoal  upon  the 
bitter  prmciples ;  and  his  researches  have  acquired  a  new  value  since  their  con- 
firmation by  M.  Wapen,  in  a  memoir  ol  which  I  will  only  give  a  summary  in  a 
tabular  form. 

The  first  column  indicates  the  proportion  of  the  bitter  matters  operated 
upon ;  the  second,  the  names  of  these  substances ;  and  the  third,  the  weight  of 
charcoal  employed  in  the  absorption  of  each  respecting. 

BITTER   PRINCIPLES- 
Weight  of  each  Substance,  Weight  of  Charcoal. 


10  grains  dissolved  in 
60  grams  of  water 

2  grains  dissolved  in 
60  grains  of  water 

1  drachm  of  the  tinc- 
ture diluted  with  its 
volume  of  alcohol. 


Colocynth, 

Columbo,  Tradix) 

Gentian,  (ia) 

Quassia, 

Cascarilla,  (cortex) 
<i  Menyanthes  trifolia, 
\\  Aloes,     .... 

KESnfOTJS   PRINCIPLES. 


S  Resen  of  Guayac, 
i       «     of  Jalap,   . 

ASTRIKGEHT  PRINCIPLES. 


10 
30 

20 
30 
30 
30 
40 

!„  ^80  as  scarcely  to 
QA  C  precipitate  with 
'^"j  water. 


1  gr.  of  the  extract     i  ^^^  ^^^ 
dissolved  m  60  grs.     JT^en,' 


of  water. 

10  grs.  dissolved  in 
60  grains  of  water. 


S  Rhatania,  (radix) 
i  Cinchona,  (cortex) 


20 
20 

OQ  ^  60  as  not  to  give 
n/^  >  a  red  colour  with 
'^"Nthe  salt*  of  iron. 
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!  will  conclude  with  a  summary  of  the  results,  obtained  by  M.  Gorrod,  res- 
pecting the  property,  possessed  by  perfectly  pure  animal  charcoal,  of  acting  as 
an  antidote  to  certain  poisons. 

1st.  Charcoal  added  in  sufficient  quantity  should  possess  not  only  the  pro- 
perty of  removing  the  active  animal  and  vegetable  principles,  but  might  even 
remove  these  principles  from  a  solution  analogous  to  the  gastric  juice,  main- 
stained  at  the  temperature  of  the  stomach. 

2nd.  Charcoal  should  likewise  form  insoluble  compounds  with  arsenious 
acid,  and  different  metallic  salts ;  whence  the  author  concludes  that  charcoal 
is  an  excellent  antidote  against  the  poisonous  effects  of  arsenious  acid ;  he  even 
affirms  that  it  is  as  efficient  in  this  case  as  the  hy'drated  peroxide  of  iron. 

3rd.  The  insoluble  compounds  formed  by  animal  charcoal  with  poisonous 
substances,  having  no  action  upon  the  animal  economy,  we  may  employ  this 
agent  successfully  in  cases  in  which  the  poison  has  not  yet  been  absorlied  by 
the  organism. 

4th.  This  substance  is  especially  applicable  as  an  antidote  against  the  effects 
of  those  substances  which  produce  their  effects  in  very  small  doses,  such  as 
belladona,  stramonium,  nux  vomica,  aconite,  and  opium.  The  quantity  given 
should  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  poison  ;  thus,  16  grains  of  charcoaT  is  suf- 
ficient for  20  grains  of  nux  vomica,  and  the  same  quantity  for  one  ffrain  of 
strychnine ;  but  it  is  always  better  to  employ  an  excess  of  the  charcoal. 

Finally,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  employ  animal  charcoal  which  is 
completely  deprived  of  calcarious  salts ;  for  the  common  animal  charcoal  pos- 
sess no  action  as  an  antidote,  which  last  circumstance  accounts  for  the  utct, 
that  M.  Gorrod  obtained  the  absorption  of  arsenious  acid  by  the  charcoal, 
whilst  other  experimentors  have  published  contrary  results. 

— Journal  de  Phamarcie  ei  de  Chimie. 
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The  Southern  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Pliarmacy. 

In  the  September  number  of  this  Journal,  we  are  twitted  with  making 

mistakes  in  our  medical  symbols ; '^  the  sign  of  the  drachm  being 

substituted   in  many  places  for  that  of  the  ounce,  in  the  New  Orleans 
Journal." 

The  following  letter  will  show  that  if  there  be  mistakes  in  the  matter 
it  is  not  on  our  side  :     Edrs. 

''  MoBii^B,  Sept.  15th,  1846. 

I  have  just  received  your's  of  the  10th,  and  hasten  to  reply. 

The  Editors  of  the  Southern  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  have 
certainly  made  some  mistake,  when,  in  allusion  to  my  article  on  the 
StiUingia^  they  thus  write  of  me — "  He  gives  the  following  formula  ae 
the  one  most  commonly  used  by  him  .*" 

Senna  leaves,        -  2      " 

Water,      -      -      .        82      "         M.  Ac. 

[P.  678,  No.  6.] 
Now  this  is  unquestionably  an  error,  at  variance   with  the  letter  of 
Dr.  Simons,  now  lying  before  me,   with  my  communication  to  your 
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Journal,  and  tvith  my  case  book,  into  which  the  formula,  at  publivhcd 
by  you,  is  frequently  transcribed. 

.  The  letter  received  from  Dr.  Simons,  while  I  practised  in  George- 
town, South  Carolina,  dated  April  5,  1884,  contains  this  prescription  : 

Rad.  Stillingiae  Sylvat.    3  iv  (drachms.) 

Rad.  Sarsapar.       -  3  iij         " 

Fol.    SennoB.           -          3  ij  « 

'  Aq.     Fontan.    5  xxii      d:c. 

In  using  it  I  varied  it  only  by  making  the  proportions  of  the  first  two 
ingredients  equal,  but  I  speak  from  the  record  before  me  {tJtere  are  no 
ounces  in  Dr,  Simons^)  formula  as  uriften  to  me,  except  in  specifying 
the  quantity  of  water.  At  page  42  of  your  July  number,  you  have 
copied  correctly  from  my  manuscript. 

Very  truly  your's,  &c.,  A.  LOPEZ. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  NOVEMBER  1,  1846. 


On  account  of  the  unexpectedly  great  extent  of  our  first  and  second 
parts  in  this  number,  we  again  find  ourselves  completely  cramped  in  our 
notice  of  Medical  Intelligence,  both  Foreign  and  American  ;  but  cspe- 
cially  the  latter.  Some,  reviews  and  editorials  are  unavoidably  ex- 
cluded, and  we  are  reduced  to  the  narrowest  limits  for  what  we  have  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  health  of  the  city  and  country. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY. 

When  our  last  number  was  issued  only  one  or  two  cases  of  supposed 
yellow  fever  had  occurred,  which  being  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  charac- 
ter, we  deemed  improper  to  notice  amongst  the  diseases  of  the  day ; 
more  especially  as  it  might  excite  unnecessary  alarm.  Since  then  this 
disease  has  increased  considerably,  and  sporadic  cases  have  occurred  in 
all  parts  of  the  city  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  We  have  heard 
of  no  attempt  to  trace  the  disease  to  any  central  focus  from  which  it 
radiated,  nor  has  there  appeared  to  be  Ihe  least  coimection  between  the 
cases  occurring  in  different  paits  of  the  city.  First  we  had  a  case  on 
Esplanade  street — then  one  on  Rampart  street — then  on  the  verge  of 
Lafayette — then  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Third  municipality — ^then 
about  the  lower  market — then  in  the  back  pail  of  the  city,  and  so  on 
without  any  connection  or  communication  whatever.  It  has  prevailed 
to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  Third  municipality  or  lower  part  of  the  city, 
where  we  understand  one  physician  has  attended  between  forty  and 
fifty  cases  in  private  practice.  In  the  Second  municipality  hardly  any 
physician  has  attended  more  than  half  a  dozen  cases.  The  disease  has 
been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  lower  class  of  society,  chiefly  Irish 
and  German  labourers ;  consequently  the  cases  have  been  mostly  con- 
gregated at  the  Charity  Hospital,  where  twenty  or  thirty  have  been 
seen  at  a  time»  and  five  or  six  deaths  in  a  day.  At  no  time  has  there 
been  enough  of  the  disease  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  an  epidemic. 
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The  general  charactor  of  the  disease  has  certainly  been  quite  difierent 
from  that  of  ordinary  epidemics  occurring  earlier  in  the  year.  It  has 
been  less  violent  and  inflamnuitoiy,  required  less  sanguineous  depletion, 
and  was  much  slower  in  its  progress,  often  terminating  in  black  vomit 
from  the  9th  to  the  15th  day.  The  general  tendency  to  jaundice  re. 
marked  in  the  fevers  and  dysenteries  of  the  summer  and  early  part  of 
autumn,  and  the  comnion  features  of  this  disease,  induced  some  experi- 
enced physicians  to  deny  that  it  was  genuine  yellow  fever.  They  were  ra- 
ther inclined  to  pronounce  it  a  ma]ignant^a<<ro-i2]ioc2ent^.  Yet  many  cases 
have  been  known  to  be  attacked  in  the  usual  way,  with  chilliness,  pains  in 
the  head  and  back,  followed  by  hisb  fever  which  terminated  fe,tally  with 
black  vomit  on  the  fifth  day.  We  knew  one  case  to  take  this  course, 
the  subject  a  vigorous  and  healthy  young  man  having  been  in  the  city 
but  twenty^feur  hours  when  he  was  attacked.  But  we  will  say  no  more 
about  it  at  present,  as  we  expect  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  origin, 
progress,  character  and  treatment  of  the  disease  in  our  next  number. 
With  this  exception  there  has  been  no  disease  worthy  of  special  notice, 
the  state  of  health  has  been  most  excellent.  The  citizens  who  have 
spent  the  summer  abroad  have  returned  unusally  early,  and  the  influx  of 
strangers  is  veiy  great  for  the  season. 

The  weather  has  been  for  the  most  part  dry  and  pleasant.  On  the 
night  of  the  19th  October,  it  was  nearly  cold  enough  for  frost.  (See 
Mr.  Lillie's  Meteorological  Observations.) 

T&e  river  is  12^  feet  below  high  water  mark. 

BiU  of  Mortaiiiy. — As  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  reguhur  reports 
of  the  mortali^  during  this  year,  we  shall  now  let  it  alone  till  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  we  will  give  a  ftill  annual  report  together  with  a  com- 
parison with  other  large  American  cities.  We  may  remark,  however, 
that  from  published  reports  so  far,  our  city  will  compare  fevourably  with 
any  other. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

As  &r  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  general  health  of  the 
South-western  country  has  been  imusually  good.  We  have  heard  of 
more  sickness  about  Nashville,  Tennessee,  than  any  where  else.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  receive  an  account  of  it  from  some  of  our  friends 
there.  We  return  thanks  for  the  following  letters,  and  welcome,  with 
gladness,  our  new  correspondent  at  Grand  C6teau — ^hope  he  will  con- 
tinue his  favours.  The  letter  from  Pensacola  will  be  read  with  interest. 
U.  8.  Naval  Hospital,  Pensacola,  Oct.  12th,  1846. 

«« I  have  to  announce  to  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  a  disease  has  ap- 
peared here  this  season  similar  to  that  which  was  noticed  for  the  finit 
time  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1844,  a  description  of  which  I 
subsequently  gave  in  conversation  to  Dr.  Fenner.  I  designated  it  on 
that  occasion  as  Fehris  IntermUtens  Pemidosa,  and  said  that  I  believe^ 
it  to  be  the  same  which  had  been  encountered  by  our  army  surgeons  in 
South  Florida,  described  by  them  as  malignant  intermittent ; — previous- 
ly by  Ramazini,  and  Torti,  of  Italy,  and  by  Dr.  Gouraud  of  the  South 
of  France,  and  more  recently  by  the  military  surgeons  oS  France,  serv- 
ing  in  Algeria. 
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Its  chief  features  are,  that  it  attacks  sometimes  with  a  distinct  chili, 
sometimes  with  sensation  of  heat  and  cold,  sometimes  with  fever  with- 
out sensation  of  chilliness.  In  light  cases  it  interaiits  after  six  or  twt*! .  c 
hours,  sometimes  there  are  only  slight  remissions,  and  the  fever  only  di.-  >  p- 
pears  after  three  «r  four  days.  The  pain  in  the  head,  along  the  fspiii^ 
and  extremities,  is  intense — ^not  unfrequently  vomiting — pains  in  the 
globes  of  the  eyes,  intolerance  of  light,  cramps  of  the  legs.  The  u^iii  i 
characteristic  is  extreme  prostration,  even  when  the  fever  subsulis  in  :v 
few  hours — ^it  is  on  account  of  this  symptom,  and  the  speedy  t<  ii.iMtuMi 
in  death  where  remedies  do  not  act,  that  I  have  regarded  ihv  dis<'  . 
malignant. 

The  tongue  is  swollen  and  indented  with  the  impression  of  the  teetii, 
not  coated  in  most  cases,  and  only  in  a  few  instances  is  there  great 
thirst.     No  black  tjomit,  even  when  the  termination  is  fatal. 

The  remedies  used  here  are  cups  to  nucha  and  spine,  sinapisms  to  ex 
tremities,  after  pediluvia,  and  calomel  with  quinine,  in  doses  of  a  scruple 
of  each,  frequently  the  first  dose  only  ten  grains  of  each.  These  are 
given  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  apparently  with  equal  benefit. — 
The  bowels  are  to  be  opened  by  following  the  dose  with  castor  oil  or 
injections,  or  both — ^bilious  evacuations  are  easily  obtained,  first  of  a 
greenish,  then  of  brownish  coloured  matter,  sometimes  almost  black 
and  subsequently  of  faeces  mingled  with  healthy  coloured  bile. 

The  postration  continues  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
fever,  and  then  the  patient  begins  to  walk  about,  having  a  ravenous  ap- 
petite. He  is  subject  to  relapses — ^we  have  had  six  attacks  in  the  same 
subject — ^the  treatment  each  time  is  the  same.  The  sulphate  of  quinine 
is  the  grand  remedy,  and  of  that  we  have  this  season  expended  nearly 
fifty  ounces  in  this  hospital. 

During  the  quarter,  ending  the  80th  of  September  last,  we  have  ad- 
mitted  218  patients  into  this  hospital,  all  of  diseases  entirely  foreign  to 
the  one  in  question,  and  of  these  I  have  reported  upwards  of  200  at- 
tacks  from  diis  disease,  and  not  one  death.  It  visited  my  house  and 
took  one  of  my  little  ones  and  a  servant.  At  the  military  encampment 
within  3  or  400  yards  distant  from  me  west  it  has  proved  very  fatal 
among  persons  who  came  since  last  Spring  from  as  fer  North  as  Helton, 
Maine. 

It  extended  quite  late  in  the  season,  to  the  Navy  Yard,  a  mile  east  of 
me,  and  has  carried  ofifthe  worthy  chaplain  of  the  yard,  and  a  young  lady. 
The  cases  in  the  Navy  Yard  have  been  more  severe  than  those  of  the  hos* 
pital.  It  has  scarcely  reached  the  city  of  Pensacola,  but  it  is  still  raging 
'  in  my  vicinity,  but  with  less  virulence.  I  have  been  a  subject  of  it 
again  this  year,  as  I  was  in  1844,  but  recovered  this  time  without  being 
long  absent  from  my  duties."  J.  H. 

CoLVHBVs,  Miss.,  October  15th,  1840. 

''We  had  a  remarkably  healthy  winter  and  spring.  Bowel  afifections 
and  pneumonia,  which  heretofore  gave  us  much  trouble,  were  remarka- 
bly light  The  sickly  season  here  is  generally  confined  to  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  the  first  of  October ;  but  this  year,  marked  cases  of  bilious 
fever  commenced  early  in  July.  The  first  cases  gave  us  some  uneasi- 
ness, but  they  soon  yielded  to  very  mihl  treatment.  But  although  we 
have  to  record  the  history  of  a  long  unusually  sickly  season,  it  is  gratify. 
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111^  >•>  remark  the  mildness  of  the  diseases  we  have  had  to  combat. — 
>V(>  liavo  had  scarcely  any  &tality.  The  forms  have  been  remittent  and 
iiitcitaiUent  fever.  The  cases  generally  have  yielded  to  quinine  alone 
— ()Ui{^a fives  and  emetics  have  not  been  necessary. 
.  Vv  e  have  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  the  past  summer.  Fourteen 
<lays  oj^  ram  in  August — ^merchants  much  injured  by  the  goods  moulding 
-  -  tiinaers  ^(jmplaining  of  great  injury  done  their  crops  of  cotton.  Seven 
ihyy.>  iaiii  ii.  September — ^the  first  of  the  month  warm.  The  middle 
cold,  wL.cu  made  the  disease  more  formidable  if  it  had  no  effect  in  in- 
cnrfi^iig  the  number  of  cases.  The  latter  part  of  this  month  the  worm 
in  the  cotton  committed  great  depredation.  Every  leaf  in  the  largest 
farms  was  eaten  up  clean.  The  cotton  fields  presented  the  appearance 
of  winter.  The  effluvia  from  the  cotton  field  was  sickening,  and  almost 
intolerable. 

The  first  of  this  month,  (October,)  has  been  cool  and  very  dry — not  a 
drop  of  rain  yet — we  stiU  have  a  good  deal  of  sickness — cases  more  ob- 
stinate. Since  the  middle  of  September,  I  have  seen  four  cases  of  con- 
gestive  fever,  and  that  is  all  I  have  seen  this  year."  L.  &  L. 

Grand  C6tbau,  St.  Landry  Parish,  La.,  Oct.  5,  1846. 

"  The  health  of  this  region,  within  the  immediate  sphere  of  my  profes- 
sional occupations,  has  been  a  continued  blessing  to  the  inhabitants. 
Throughout  the  whole  season,  from  June  to  October,  an  extraordinary 
exemption  from  disease  has  unintermlttingly  prevailed.  I  have  witness- 
ed none  of  the  usual  severe  remittents  or  congestive  fevers  which  have 
been  heretofore  our  annual  visitors ;  and  the  endemic  intermittents  have 
been  characterized  by  the  mildest  tertian  or  double-tertian  types.  The 
measles  are,  however,  still  among  us, — but  so  mild  in  attack,  as  hardly 
to  requii*e  the  attention  of  the  profession. 

The  College  of  St.  Charles,  and  the  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  num. 
bering  in  the  aggregate  nearly  200  eleves  of  both  sexes,  and  together 
with  the  Religeuses,  professors,  attendants  and  servants,  not  less  than 
three  hundred  souls,  serve  as  an  index  or  thermometer  to  the  healthy 
temperature  of  the  prairie.  For  the  last  three  months,  but  three  cases 
of  any  importance  have  occurred  in  either  institution.  In  the  former,  a 
severe  gaslro-erUerite,  with  much  functional,  bilious  derangement,  ter- 
minated favorably  afler  12  days'  duration  ;  and  a  fatal  case  of  congestion 
of  the  lungs  upon  an  hereditary  strumous  diathesis ;  the  other  at  the 
Convent,  a  stuborn  quotidian  upon  a  lymphatic  nervous  ideosyncracy 
which  may  perhaps,  under  a  changed  type,  yet  '*  linger  in  the  lap  of 
May."        ♦♦*♦*** 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  exemption  from  disease,  in  this 
vicinity,  there  would  have  seemed  to  exist  all  the  materials  for  the  pro- 
duction of  our  usual  severest  Autumnal  epedemics.  With  continued 
showers,  and  occasionally  perfect  tempests  of  rain,  the  thermometer 
has  varied  but  little  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  from  the 
degrees  of  85  to  96,  in  the  shade  ;  and  our  population  have  been  con- 
sequently subjected  to  ^*  heat  and  moisture"  sufficient  it  would  appear 
to  engender  the  most  noxious  malaria.  But  the  ordeal  is  now  passing, 
as  we  experience  the  refreshing  North  winds — ^the  forerunners  of  health. 
Wc  are  grateful  for  the  past,  as  well  as  the  prospect  before  us." 

E.  M.  M. 
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MoNTooMEKT,  Ala.,  Sept.  15,  1840. 

**  The  Bummer,  here,  though  the  most  rainj  one  since  1836,  has  been 
the  most  healthy  we  have  ever  known,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  1845,  which  was  the  dryest  within  the  recollection  of  our  oldest 
citizens.  Thus  our  dryest  and  wetest  summers,  for  the  last  ten  years  at 
least,  have  been  the  two  most  healthy. 

We  have  at  present,  principally,  the  various  forms  of  remittent  fever 
to  treat — with  now  and  then  an  intermittent,  a  case  of  colic,  cholera 
morbus  or  diarrhoea. 

1  regret  that  the  want  of  variety  in  the  character  of  our  diseases,  for 
some  time  past,  to  which  may  be  added  a  great  improvement  (not  to  be 
regretted)  in  the  health  of  the  place,  necessarily  render  my  communica- 
tions britf,  and  of  little  interest."  W.  M.  B. 

Parish  of  St.  Mary,  La.,  Oct.  15,  1846. 

*'  At  the  date  of  my  last  communication,  a  heavy  rain  commenced  fidl- 
ing,  which  continued  for  three  days.  The  whole  country  was  flooded  ; 
many  small  streams  were  overflowed,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Attakapas,  and  in  Opelousas,  much  damage  was  sustained  upon  planta- 
tions. Since  then  but  little  rain  has  fallen.  The  last  week  in  Septem- 
ber was  the  hottest  of  the  season — ^tho  thermometer  in  the  shade  at  95 
and  08  at  mid-day.  For  the  last  month  no  rain  of  consequence  ha^ 
fallen,  and  the  planters  are  now  complaining  for  want  of  it.  The 
weather  has  now  changed  ;  the  North  wind  blows,  and  the  nights  arv 
cool  ;-*-as  a  consequence,  some  cases  of  chills  have  occurred ;  but  the 
few  cases  that  occur  are  mild,  and  yield  readily  to  treatment.  I  have 
not  seen  a  case  of  congestive  fever  this  season. 

I  have  heard  of  some  neighborhoods  in  which  considerable  sickness 
has  existed,  but  have  learned  no  particulars  relative  to  it."    J.  B.  D* 
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We  have  received  a  communication  from  Dr.  A.  R.  Kilpatrick,  of  Wood- 
ville  Mississippi. 

The  foUowmg  books  and  pamphlets  have  come  to  hand  and  will  be  noticed  in 
future : 

The  Writings  of  Htppocraies,  on  Galen,  Epitomised  &om  the  original 
Latin  Translations.  By  John  Redman  Coxe,  M.  D.  Philadelphia,  lindsay 
and  Biaki8ton,  1846.  8yo.  pp.  681. 

An  Anatomical  Description  of  ths  Organs  of  Circulation  and  Respiration. 
Py  C.  E.  Hasse,  M.  D.    Philadelphia,  Lea  &  Blanchard,  1846.  pp.  377. 

Lectures  on  Natural  and  D^fumtt  Parturition.  By  Edward  W.  Muepht, 
A.  M.  M.  D.    New  York,  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  1846.  pp.  281. 

The  Water  Cure,  or  Hydropathy,  From  the  British  Foreign  and  Medical 
Review.  By  John  Forbes,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Philadelphia,  Lindsay  & 
Blakiston,  1847. 

Address  to  the  Class  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia^  at  the  opening  of 
fhe  Session  of  1846-7.  Containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Improvements  in  Medi- 
cine during  the  present  Century.  By  L.  A.  Dugas,  M.  D.  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy.    Published  by  the  Class. 

We  have  received  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal' of  Medical  Science,  from 
the  Editors — and  our  i^gular  American  exchanges. 

Cfross's  Patholqgisai  Anatomy,  and  Draper^s  Chemistry  will  be  noticed  in 
our  next. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


I. — Remarks  on  PeriodicUy  or  Intermitience  as  an  Elemeni  of  Disease. 
By  W,  M.  Carpentek,  A.  M.  M.  D.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  in  the  Medical  College  of  Louisiana. 

The  subject  of  intermittence  is  one  surrounded  by  difficulties  which 
appear  almost  insurmountable  in  the  present  state  of  science.  Its  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  incomprehensible  and  occult  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  seem,  indeed,  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  at- 
tain to  a  complete  and  positive  knowledge  of  it,  until  we  are  fully  en- 
lightened  upon  the  physiology  of  that  system.  In  writing  on  this  diffi- 
cult  subject  I  am  by  no  means  so  presumptuous  as  to  imagine  that  ques- 
tions, which  have  so  long  employed  the  greatest  intellects  in  our  profes- 
sion, are  to  be  settled  by  the  limited  materials  at  my  disposal ;  and  my 
only  desire  is  to  throw  out  some  suggestions,  and  give  such  reasons  as 
I  possess  in  their  support.  My  view  is,  that,  on  vexed  questions,  any 
one  who  forms,  and  expresses  an  opinion,,  right  or  wrong,  may  give  an 
impulse  to  investigation,  and  consequently  to  the  general  progress  of 
knowledge. 

Neither  do  I  pretend  to  originality  in  the  ideas  advanced,  for  though, 
at  the  time  of  arriving  at  my  conclusions  respecting  the  relations  of  in- 
termittent diseases,  I  was  not  acquainted  wilh  the  somewhat  similar 
views  entertained  by  some  distinguished  writers  on  this  subject,  they 
are  fitmiliar  to  me  now.  Boerhaave,  StoU,  Hildenbrand,  and  Guerin  for 
example,  referred  intermittent  fevers  to  impressions  modifying  the  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  centres,  and  Reil*  attributed  the  intermittence  of 
diseases  to  the  oscillations  of  organic  action  in  general,  and  especially 
to  that  of  nutrition.  Roche,'|'  too,  entertained  much  the  same  opinions. 
But  some  of  the  recent  researches  in  physiology  seem  to  give  additional 

*  Pathologie  generale.    f  Roche  et  Sanson  Pathologic,  v.  1,  p.  43  et  seq. 
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confirmation  to  these  opinions ;  and  as  I  have  heard  of  no  attempt  to 
bring  them  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  it  appeared  to  me  proper  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  profession  generally  to  the  suVjject,  hoping  that  those, 
who  are  better  prepared  to  do  it  justice,  will  hereafter  favour  us  with  their 
views. 

No  phenomenon  seems  to  be  so  universally  prevalent  in  the  course  of 
the  vital  processes  as  a  certain  tendency  to  oscillation,  which  seems  gen- 
erally to  obey  something  like  definite  laws,  as  regards  the  intervals  of 
time  which  separate  the  movements  one  from  another.  Nearly  all  the 
functions  of  the  economy  are  more  or  less  decidedly  intermittent  in  their 
course,  and  in  many  cases  this  intermittence  seems  to  be  an  absolute 
requisite  to  the  act  of  the  organ,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  element  of  the 
function  in  its  normal  state.  Thus,  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  known  to 
consist  of  the  aggregate  of  a  multitude  of  little  alternate  and  oscillatory 
contractions  of  its  constituent  fibres;  the  heart's  action  is  alternate; 
the  secretory  functions  are  intermittent  in  intensity  ;*  the  animal  tem- 
perature has  its  diurnal  oscillations,')'  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
nervous  system  has  its  periods  of  energy  and  repose,  which  are  mutually 
dependent,  and  Liebig  has  shown  the  reasons,  why,  in  this  system  periods 
of  repose  must  alternate  with  those  of  activity.  Indeed,  intermittence 
seems  to  be  an  element  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  normal  action 
of  the  economy.  "  We  may,"  says  Bichat,:j:  "  exempt  the  organs  of 
animal  life,  for  a  certain  time,  from  the  law  of  intermittence,  by  multi- 
plying around  them  the  causes  of) excitement;  but  they  must  at  last 
submit  to  it,  and  after  a  certain  period  nothing  can  suspend  its  influ- 
ence. Exhausted  by  prolonged  vigilance,  the  soldier  sleeps  under  the 
cannon's  mouth,  and  the  slave  under  the  lash,  and  the  criminal  in  the 
midst  of  the  tortures  of  the  rack." 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  the  progress  or  intensity  of  the  functions, 
that  the  intermittent  tendency  is  shown ;  but  in  the  processes  of  secre- 
tion, we  find  the  products  of  the  organs  varying  in  kind,  to  some  extent, 
periodically.  Thus  Milon  and  Laveran§  have  shown  by  their  experi- 
ments on  the  "  elimination  of  metallic  substances  introduced  into  the  ani^ 
mal  economy,*^  that  some  of  these  substances  disappear  from  the  urine, 
and  again  appear  after  a  certain  time  ;  and  in  fact,  **  follow  a  true  inter^ 
mittence  in  their  elimination.'*^  Dr.  Wright ||  has  likewise  obtained 
similar  results  respecting  the  elimination  of  alcohol  from  the  system  by 
the  kidneys.  He  instituted  the  following  experiment  on  a  man  whose 
ureters  opened  externally.  Three  ounces  of  whiskey  was  administered 
and  the  urine  collected,  by  applying  a  test  tube  to  each  ureter.  The 
tubes  were  corked  and  replaced  every  two  minutes  for  the  space  of  half 
an  hour. 


*  Experiments  of  Milon  and.Laveran  on  the  elimination  of  substances  from 
the  animal  economy.  Journal  de  Chemie  Medicale,  December,  1845;  also 
Wright's  experiments,  in  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  662. 

•  f  Chossat's  experiments. 

\  Recherches  physiologiqnes  sur  la  vie  et  la  mort. 

}  Journal  de  Chimie  Medicale,  Dec,  1845,  p.  656, 

II  Quoted  in  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  552. 
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The  following  table  represents  the  amount  of  urine  in  each  of  the 
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The  presence  of  spirit  was  only  detected  in  those  tubes  marked  with 
^n  asterisk. 

It  is  true,  that  we  are  yet  in  want  of  well  devised  and  systematic  ex- 
periments, to  establish  the  intermittence  in  the  action  of  some  of  the 
secreting  organs ;  but,  as  far  as  experiments  have  been  made,  they  would 
certainly  lead  to  the  inference,  that  they  are  subject  to  a  kind  of  inter- 
mittence in  their  action  similar  to  that  which  is  perceived  in  the  more 
obvious  operations  of  the  economy.  Indeed,  we  perceive  a  marked 
oscillation  in  some  of  those  general  results  or  functions,  in  the  produc* 
tion  of  which  the  functions  of  all  the  organs  participate,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  and  the  oscillation  of  which,  necessarily  implies  a  similar 
variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  functions,  on  which  the  general  function 
is  dependent.  The  calorigenic  function  of  the  economy,  for  exam- 
ple, undergoes  marked  oscillations,  at  regular  intervals,  and  we  must 
infer  that  the  functions  upon  which  this  power  depends  must  likewise 
vary  in  like  manner  in  intensity.  But  the  calorigenic  function  may  in 
&ct  be  regarded  as  dependent  upon,  and  as  the  product  of  the 
functions  of  all  the  organs  of  the  economy,  and  its  oscillations  imply 
like  variations  in  the  constituent  functions.  Normal  vitality,  if  this 
view  be  conect,  is  an  ever  varying  resultant  of  all  the  functions  of  the 
economy ;  but  its  oscillations  are  governed  by  the  same  admirable  syg. 
tem  of  adaptations  and  compensations  which  are  observed  to  regulate 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  all  the  other  oscillatory^ 
movements  of  nature,  and  thus,  these  oscillations  are  perpetuated  indefi- 
nitely without  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  whole  ;  and  seem  even  to 
form  essential  conditions  to  the  continuance  of  the  healthy  state. 

But  we  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  physical  agencies  which  may 
give  rise  to  perturbations  in  the  periodicity  of  health,  apd  the  derange- 
ment being  an  modification  of  its  intensity,  may  obey  any  of  the  pe- 
riods which  mark  and  measure  the  oscillations  of  the  functions  of  the 
healthy  economy,  though  most  generally  the  periods  and  intervals  are 
multiples  of  the  diurnal  periods,  which  is  that  of  the  osciUations  of  ani« 
mal  temperature. 
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The  theories  which  have  prevailed  respecting  the  pathology  and  causes 
of  intermittents. 

These  theories  have  general! j  been  so  vagiie  and  unsatisfactory,  that 
it  would  be  worse  than  useless,  to  go  through  with  a  tedious  enumeration 
of  them.  It  may,  however,  be  as  well  to  give  a  general  statement  of 
the  points  which  seem  to  characterize  those  which  are  most  worthy  of 
notice. 

Broussais,  Bouisseau,  and  othrrs,  have  regarded  intermittents,  as  re- 
sulting, essentially,  from  inflammatory  irritation  of  some  organ  or  tissue, 
but  generally  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Mongellaz*  takes-  much  the  same^ew,  regarding  inflammatory  irri- 
tation as  an  essential  to  intermittent  diseases ;  but  he  is  more  specific  in 
his  language,  regarding  ^'  each  access  as  the  return  of  an  irritation,'* 
and  as  independent  of  the  ones  which  precede  and  follow  iU  ^^  Is  it 
not,"  he  asks,  ^*  preferable,  in  order  to  avoid  all  hypothesis,  to  consider 
the  paroxysms  as  independent  of  each  other,  or  rather,  to  see  between 
them  no  other  dependence  than  that  which  results  from  habit,  firom  the 
periodic  influence  of  certain  causes,  from  the  intermittence  of  the  or* 
ganic  flmctions  ?"  Hier  view  is,  therefore,  that  in  each  paroxysm  an 
irritation  first  arises  in  some  organ,  and  from  this  irritation,  the  general 
symptoms  take  their  origin.  He  viewed  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane  as  the  almost  exclusive  seat  of  the  intermitteni  irritaticn^ 
which  he  thinks  is  a  type  of  irritation  "  which  exists  in  nature." 

To  the  above  mentioned  theories  we  would  answer,  that  in  &tal  cases 
of  intermittent  disease,  dissection  often  gives  no  indication  of  pre-exist- 
ing irritations ;  and  if,  as  Mongellaz  supposes,  irritations  or  congestions' 
arise  at  the  period  of  the  paroxysms,  would  it  not  be  more  rational  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  regard  them  in  the  light  of  ef- 
fects, rather  than  as  causes  of  the  paroxysms  ? 

Hildenbrand  regarded  intermittent  aflections  as  resulting  from  im- 
pressions,  made  by  some  morbific  agents  on  the  ganglionic  system  of 
nerves ;  but  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  probability,  that  im- 
pressions  made  on  this  system  might  produce  continued  as  well  as  in. 
termittent  affections ;  for  he  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  has 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  intermittent  afi[ections,  by  referring  them 
to  these  causes.  The  opinions  of  some  other  writers  have  already 
been  adverted  to. 

Piorry,  who  is  followed  by  some  others,  attributes  the  paroxysms  en. 
tirely  to  lesions  of  the  spleen,  or  to  impressions  made  through  this  organ 
upon  the  splenic  plexus  of  nerves.  To  this  supposition  we  may  answer, 
that  in  many  intermittent  affections  there  are  no  symptoms  whatever 
referable  to  the  spleen,  and  even  in  cases,  in  which  this  organ  is  en- 
gorged, it  may  be  rather  regarded  as  an  e^ct,  than  as  the  cause  of  the 
general  perturbatiun. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  equally  to  the  theory  of  those  who 
regard  intermittent  fever  as  dependent  upon  congestions  of  the  capillary 
system,  as  this  in  common  with  roost  other  structural  lesions,  observed 
to  occur  during  the  progress  of  intermittent  aflections,  is  obviously  of  a 

*  Mongellaz,  Monographie  des  irritations  intermittentes,  v  1,  p.  3  et  seq. 
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secondary  nature,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  afiec- 
tions. 

Tweedie  ventures  no  opinion,  but  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  phenomena  so 
remarkable  has  been  given.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  nature  of  in- 
termittents,  as  well  as  the  laws  which  govern  their  periodicity  or  inter- 
roittence,  are  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity." 

In  my  remarks  on  periodicity,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  investigate 
fully  the  subject  of  the  etiology  of  intermittent  affections,  but  will  confine 
my  remarks  mainly  to  the  proximate  causes  and  relations  of  intermit* 
tence  in  disease. 

Proximate  cause  of  periodicity  in  disease. 
In  a  state  of  health,  the  most  important  functions  of  the  economy  are 
decidedly  intermittent  in  their  course,  and  their  periodicity  is  governed 
by  a  power,  inherent  in  the  system,  and  is  only  in  a  secondary  manner 
dependent  upon  the  physical  influences  around.  This  principle,  I  will  en. 
deavour  to  illustrate  and  sustain,  respecting  some  of  the  most  prominent  of 
these  func^ns.  This  principle,  once  established,  it  becomes  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  account  for  the  intermittence  of  disease,  by  referring  it  to  the  per- 
sistent and  controlling  influence  of  these  physiological  oscillations, 
whose  periods  and  intervals  continue  to  mark  and  measure  its  stages  and 
paroxysms.  The  matter  of  surprise  and  inquiry  will  then  become,  not 
why  some  diseases  are  intermittent  in  their  course,  but,  rather,  why 
it  is,  that  all  of  them  are  not  so.  It  will  then  be  regarded  as  a  curious 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  medical  philosophy,  that,  while  continued 
diseases  are  really  the  exceptions  to  the  general  law  of  physiological 
and  of  pathological  catenation,  the  principal  researches  should  have 
been  directed  to  account  for  intermittence,  which  is  more  in  harmony 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  vital  phenomena.  It  is,  however,  easy  to 
account  for  the  fact,  that  intermittent  affections  have  been  regarded  aa 
greater  deviations,  from  the  physiological  state,  than  those,  the  course 
of  which,  is  more  uniform  and  regular ;  for  the  physiological  oscillations 
of  the  vital  processes  require  nice  observations  for  their  detection,  and 
the  functions,  in  a  healthy  state,  appear  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way,  without  any  indication  of  the  oscillations,  to  which  they  are  really 
subject.  Continued  affections  seem  to  pursue  the  same  uniform  course, 
that  ordinary  observation  would  assign  to  the  vital  processes  ;  while  the 
abrupt  and  well  marked  phenomena,  observable  in  the  course  of  inter^ 
mittent  diseases,  would  seem  to  stand  in  a  strong  contrast  to  this  supposed, 
uniformity  in  the  tenor  of  the  physiological  state. 

In  this  place,  I  will  merely  throw  out  the  suggestion,  that,  when  any 
•special  organic  function  suffers  under  a  lesion  of  an  intermittent  type» 
the  intermittance  will  conform  to  the  oscillations  of  the  function  in  its 
physiological  state,  or  the  period  of  intermission  will  be  governed  by 
multiples  of  the  periods  of  its  normal  oscillations.  In  accordance  with 
this  view,  lesions  of  the  radical  forces  of  the  economy,  that  is,  of  inner, 
vation  and  general  nutrition,  will  probably  incline  to  assume  an  inter- 
mittent  type,  the  periodicity  of  which  will  conform  to  some  multiple  of 
the  oscillations  of  general  vitality  in  its  normal  state. 

It  is  to  the  oscillations  of  innervation  and  general  nutrition,  or  of  ge- 
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neral  vitality,  that  I  would  principally  call  attention,  as  these  are  the 
most  important,  or  even  the  paramount  elements,  which  control  and 
characterize  most  forms  of  intermittent  diseases.  Most  of  the  special 
functions  are  so  influenced  by  them,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  having  any  independent  mode  of  periodicity ;  and  even  when  they 
have  modes  of  oscillation  peculiar  to  them,  they  are  still  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  the  oscillations  of  the  general  vitality.  The  uterine  and 
ovarian  functions  may  serve  as  examples  of  this  complication,  for  though 
these  functions  go  on  with  reference  to  their  peculiar  periods,  stiU, 
the  influence  of  the  diurnal  periodicity  is  obvious  in  so  many  familiar 
circumstances,  connected  with  these  functions  and  their  lesions,  that  it 
will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  enumerate  them  here.  A  single  familiar 
example  may  serve  for  all ;  the  female  bird  is  governed,  like  other  fe- 
males,  by  the  general  law  of  periodicity,  as  to  the  times,  when  the  ovarium 
furnishes  its  crop  of  ova ;  they  are  fecundated,  and  then  the  diurnal 
oscillation  in  her  vitality,  exercises  its  influence  in  determining  the  period 
at  which  each  egg  is  matured,  and  at  which  the  forces  for  its  expulsion 
are  called  into  action. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  we  know  that  the  general  vitality 
undergoes  such  oscillations  ?  and  how  are  its  periods  to  be  determined  ? 
We  would  answer,  that  there  are  certain  phenomena,  which  must  bo 
regarded  as  having  a  direct  relation  to,  and  dependance  upon,  the  general 
vitality,  and  the  degree  or  intensity,  with  which  these  phenomena  are 
exhibited,  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  general  vital  energy.  Tako 
for  example  the  calorigenic  function  ;  or  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  thrown  off  frc^m  an  individual  at  different  periods,  and  either  of 
these  may  be  regai-dcd  as  an  exponent  of  the  vital  energy  of  the  indivi- 
dual  for  the  time  being.  The  carbonic  acid  depending  for  its  production 
on  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  its  quantity  will  be  an  approxima- 
tive measure  of  the  activity  of  this  process  in  the  general  economy;  and 
as  this  metamorphosis  of  tissues  depends,  in  turn,  as  to  amount  upon 
the  activity  of  general  vitality,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
an  important  element,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  discharged  by 
an  individual,  may  be  regarded  as  a  comparative  measure  of  his  vitality 
at  different  periods.  The  very  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  relative 
amount  of  heat  produced  by  an  individual,  as  this  is  closely  related  to 
the  same  train  of  events. 

It  has  long  since  been  shown  by  Prout,  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  evolved  by  an  individual,  is  subject  to  regular  variations,  which 
take  place  with  direct  reference  to  diurnal  periods :  that  the  quantity 
increases  towards  midday,  and  inclines  from  that  time  to  midnight,  to 
rise  again,  gradually,  as  the  succeeding  day  advances.  In  other  words, 
there  are  marked  and  regular  oscillations. 

In  reference  to  the  diuraal  oscillations  of  animal  temperature,  the  re- 
sults of  Chossat's  researches*  are  fully  conclusive,  and  I  hope  to  be 
excused  for  giving  them  here  at  considerable  length. 

M.  Chossathas  shown,  that  the  animal  temperature,  instead  of  being 

*  Recherches  experimentales  sur  rinanition ;  deuxi^me  partie.  Des  eifeta 
de  rinanition  but  la  chaleiir  animale.  Annales  des  So.  Nat.,  2nd  series,  torn. 
20,  Zoologie,  p.  293  et  Peq. 
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uniform,  in  the  warm-blooded  animals,  as  has  been  supposed,  experiences 
a  diurnal  oscillation,  which  consists  of  an  augmentation  of  temperature^ 
commencing  at  midnight  and  rising  until  noon  ;  and  a  depression  of  tem- 
perature, commencing  at  noon  and  progressing  until  midnight.  His  ex- 
periments  show  conclusively,  that  this  variation  was  independent  of 
variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  often  in  an  opposite  sense 
to  these  changes.  They  are  shown  to  be  equally  independent  of  season, 
though  this  oscillation  was  rather  more  considerable  in  summer  than 
in  winter.  The  variations  in  the  respiration  were  analogous  to  those 
of  the  temperature. 

It  might  however  be  asked,  if  this  oscillation  ot  temperature  was  not 
dependent  upon  the  fact,  that  living  beings  are  more  active  in  their 
movements  in  the  daytime  ;  and  likewise,  that  this  is  the  period  in  which 
they  take  their  food,  and  in  which,  consequently,  the  nutritive  functions 
should  be  more  energetic.  To  these  suppositions,  the  experiments  of 
Chossat  give  a  decided  negative.  He  placed  the  animals  in  dark 
situations,  limited  their  motions,  and  deprived  them  of  food,  and  some, 
both  of  food  and  water.  So  far  from  this  privation  of  food  diminish- 
ing the  oscillations,  they  became  greater  and  greater  from  the  first 
day  of  inanition  to  the  last,  when  death  supervened,  from  inabil- 
ity of  the  system  to  react  under  the  nocturnal  depression.  This 
nocturnal  depression  he  regards  as  the  cause  of  death,  and  as  determin- 
ing its  epoch.  By  dividing  the  twenty-four  hours  into  two  periods,  of 
twelve  hours  each,  one  from  midday  to  midnight,  the  other  from  mid- 
night to  midday,  aiid  arranging  deaths  of  the  animals  in  one  and  the 
other  category,  he  found,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  deaths  occurred 
in  the  period  from  midday  to  midnight ;  that  is  to  say,  the  period  of  max- 
imum mortality  corresponded  to  the  period  of  the  decline  of  temperature. 

These  experiments  not  only  establish  the  fact,  that  the  animal  tem- 
perature is  subject  to  regular  diurnal  oscillations,  which  are  indepen- 
dent of  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  and  variations  in  the  quantity  of  aliment, 
but  enable  us  to  detect  the  fact,  that  these  oscillations,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  disturbing  causes,  undergo  a  transition  from  physiological  os- 
cillations, to  those  which  must  be  regarded  as  elements,  or  at  least 
exponents  of  a  disordered  condition  of  the  economy.  In -fact,  as  inani- 
tion progresses,  we  see  these  oscillations  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
cided, until  they  become  the  determining  cause  of  death. 

Every  physical  influence  surrounding  these  animals,  was  investigated, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  diurnal  oscillatioHs  were  influenced  by  such 
agencies  or  not,  but  no  relation,  whatever,  could  be  detected,  and 
still,  as  these  influences  were  varied,  the  oscillations  continued  unafiected. 
Chossat  was  forced  into  the  conclusion,  that  they  depended  exclusively 
upon  forces  inherent  in  the  economy,  and  were  only  affected,  in  a  remote 
and  secondary  manner,  by  any  known  external  influence. 

Another  deduction  may  be  derived  from  these  results,  which  is  of 
importance  in  studying  the  causes  of  disease.  This  is,  that,  as  the  ali- 
mentation of  the  system  was  diminished,  or  in  other  words,  in  proportion, 
as  the  power  of  vital  resistance  became  less,  the  oscillations  of  vitality 
were  augmented. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  researches  already  instituted,  that  some 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  economy  do  undergo  important 
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variations  in  their  intensity,  at  particular  tuid  definite  periods ;  and  so 
general  are  the  relations  of  those  functions,  whose  variations  have  been 
proved,  that  we  cannot  withhold  assent  from  the  conclusion,  that  the 
general  vitality  must  undergo  corresponding  oscillations.  Now  the  re- 
searches of  medical  philosophy  are  oflen  brought  to  a  close,  when  a 
pathological  condition  can  be  ascertained  to  -be  a  modification  of  some 
particular  physiological  condition.  Having,  therefore,  these  physiologi* 
cal  oscillations,  so  strikingly  analogous  to  Uie  phenomena  of  periodicity 
in  disease,  and  seeing  too,  that  these  physiological  oscillations  are  sus- 
ceptible under  the  influence  of  certain  conditions,  of  changing  to  oscil* 
lations  of  greater  intensity,  and  approximating  to  those,  which  mark  the 
course  of  intermittent  diseases,  I  think  it  will  be  fair  to  conclude,  that 
the  periodicity  of  disease  may  be  regarded  as  only  a  modification  of  that 
which  marks  the  course  of  the  functions  of  the  economy  in  its  healthy 
state. 

Keeping  in  view  the  periods  of  this  physiological  oscillation,  we  may 
see  some  relations  between  its  stages  and  the  periods  of  recurrence  of 
paroxysms,  though  these  relations  may  not  be  definite  and  absolutely 
fixed.  If  we  divide  the  twenty-four  hours  into  four  parts,  beginning  at 
midnight,  we  find  the  following  conditions  of  vitality,  as  indicated  by 
the  oscillations  of  animal  heat.  During  the  first  two  periods,  of  six 
hours  each,  we  have  the  vitality  exalted,  and  we  may  infer,  that  its  in- 
tensity is  about  the  mean  at  6  o'clock,  a.  m.  From  noon,  the  vital  in- 
tensity declines  until  it  reaches  the  minimum  again  at  midnight,  and  we 
may  also  suppose,  that  the  vital  intensity  in  declining,  arrives  at  its  mean 
again  at  6  o'clock  p.  h.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  the  time  between  6  a.  x, 
and  6  p.  M.,  is  that,  during  which  the  paroxysms  of  most  intermittent  fevers 
begin,  and  it  is  more  common  for  them,  to  begin  in  the  time  between 
6  A.  M.  and  noon.  In  these  diseases  then,  the  paroxysms  may  be  re- 
garded as  almost  invariably  commencing  during  the  time  that  the  animal 
vitality  is  habitually  above  the  mean,  and  more  generally  during  the 
time,  when  the  vitality  is  rising  from  the  mean  at  6  a.  m.,  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  intensity  at  noon.  In  other  diseases  we  find  different  laws  to 
govern  the  time  of  occurrence  of  the  paroxysms.  The  paroxysms  of 
some  peculiar  forms  of  fever,  of  Asthma,  of  Rheumatism,  and  some  other 
diseases,  are  equally  constant,  in  occuring  during  the  interval  between 
6  p.  M.  and  6  a.m.,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  time  when  the  vital  intens- 
ity is  below  the  mean ;  and  more  especially  during  that  period,  when 
the  vital  intensity  is  declining  from  the  mean  at  6  p.  m.  to  the  minimum 
at  midnight. 

In  view  of  the  above  stated  facts,  I  would  venture  the  inference,  that, 
while  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  of  diseases,  are  measured  in 
multiples  of  the  intervals  of  the  osciUations  of  the  healthy  functions  ;  the 
period  of  the  day  at  which  the  paroxysms  come  on,  is  determined  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  disease,  and  by  the  functions  implicated. 

We  may  next  enter  upon  the  inquiry,  relative  to  the  influences  which 
give  rise  to  the  oscillations  in  the  vital  energy  in  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  system  ;  to  those  which  produce  intermittent  affections;  and  we 
will,  at  the  same  time,  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  portion  of  the  system, 
upon  which  the  primary  impressions  of  these  agents  are  felt. 

By  taking  a  general  view  of  the  oscillations  of  function  in  the  healthy 
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late,  it  will  be  seen  that  thej  may,  with  some  degree  of  propriety,  be 
ranged  under  the  three  following  divisions,  to  wit :  1st, — Those  oscilla- 
tions which  occur  at  somewhat  definite  periods,  but  which  are  obviously 
dependent  upon  the  recurrence  at  those  periods,  of  certain  physical  in- 
fluences*  Among  these,  we  may  mention  the  annual  excitement  of  the 
reproductive  functions  of  some  animals  and  plants,  which  is  evidently 
dependent  on  the  recurrence  of  genial  temperature  and  conditions  favor- 
able to  the  general  nutrition  of  the  species.  2nd, — Those  oscillations, 
which,  though  measured  by  definite  periods,  seem  to  have  no  dependence 
upon  any  known  external  physical  influence  ;  and  consequently  occurring, 
in  each  individual,  at  periods  which  are  independent  of  the  concurrence 
of  any  determinate  external  physical  influences.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  oscillations  in  the  functions  of  the  generative  organs  in 
woman,  the  periods  of  which,  though  determinate  for  the  individual,  occur 
in  difierent  individuals  at  periods,  which  are  arbitrary  as  to  time,  at  least 
60  far,  as  to  appear  independent  of  any  of  those  general  periodical  chan- 
ges, which  take  place  in  the  physical  world  around.  'Jliese  oscillations 
'  seeni  to  depend,  like  the  next,  exclusively  upon  forces  or  influences,  in- 
herent in  the  economy.  3d, — Those  oscillations,  which,  though  syn^ 
chronous  with  the  diurnal  revolution,  have  not  yet  been  ascertained  to 
depend  upon  any  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  surrounding 
physical  influences,  and  which,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  are  caused  by 
modifications  in  forces  qr  influences  inherent  in  the  economy.  As  far 
as  we  yet  know,  it  is  only  the  two  last  varieties  of  oscillations  which  are 
liable  to  such  modifications,  as  to  assume  the  form  of  intermittent  aflTect- 
ions ;  those  oscillations,  in  fact,  which  are  dependent  upon  some  force 
inherent  in  the  economy.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  this 
force  is  the  nervous  influence,  as  modifications  in  this  are  sufllicient  to 
account  for  all  the  oscillations  observed  in  the  other  systems,  or  in  the 
general  vitality,  as  it  presides  over,  and  directs  all  the  functions  of  the 
economy— ^moreover,  in  all  intermittent  afliections,  the  symptoms,  at  least 
the  initiatory  ones,  are  referable  to  this  system. 

It  cannot  yet  be  satisfactorily  determined,  why  it  is,  that  morbific  in- 
fluences  give  rise  to  intermittent  forms  of  fever  at  one  time  and  to  con- 
tinued fevers  at  another.  But  it  seems  to  some  extent  probable,  that  as 
intermittents  arise  entirely  from  impressions  felt  by  the  nervous  system, 
the  fevers  will  retain  that  type  so  long  as  the  lesion  is  principally  limited 
to  the  function  of  that  system  ;  but  whenever  it  is  accompanied  by  either 
primary  or  secondary  lesions  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  air  passages  «&cc.,  the  resulting  fever  will  tend  to  assume  the 
continued  type.  Thus,  we  often  see  intermittents  assuming  the  continued 
form,  when  during  their  course  acute  gastro-enteritis  supervenes.  But 
it  may  be  said,  that  there  is  some  gastro-enteritis  in  all  intermittent 
fevers.  This  is  the  opinion  of  many  physicians,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  strictly  true  ;  for  though,  as  they  maintain,  there  is  some  hyper- 
aemia  of  the  mucous  membrane,  it  is  rather  of  a  passive  or  congest- 
ive character  than  of  an  acute  or  inflammatory  kind. 

Intermittent  afifections  of  a  local  character,  as  neuralgias  <kc.,  seem 
to  be  attributable  to  local  lesions,  in  the  nerves  pf  the  parts  which  are 
their  seats.  These  lesions  are  complicated  by  a  general  intermittent  con- 
dition of  the  svstem,  which  excites  the  periodical  paroxysms  in  the  part. 
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In  regard  to  the  etiology  of  intermittent  diseases,  we  reallj  know  btrf 
little.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  the  morbific  impression  is  made 
upon  the  nervous  system ;  but  the  nature  of  the  impression,  and  the  agents 
seem  to  be  equally  beyond  our  knowledge.  It  may  be,  that  some  of 
the  agents  produce  their  effects  by  coming  into  direct  relation  with  the 
nervous  system,  while  others  reach  it  secondarily,  that  is,  by  modifying 
some  other  element  of  the  economy,  which  directly  influences  the  nerv* 
ous  functions.  The  experiments  of  Chossat  show  for  example,  that  as 
inanition  progressed,  the  oscillations  became  greater,  and  we  may 
reasonably  suppose,  that  in  these  cases  the  first  modification  was  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood,  which  in  turn,  induced  modifications 
in  innervation.  We  have  frequent  occasions  to  observe  something  of 
the  same  kind,  in  the  condition  of  the  economy,  in  persons  affected  by 
intermittent  disorders,  who  are  frequently  anaemic  ;  and  it  is  oflen  diffi- 
cult to  say,  whether  this  anaemic  condition  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of 
the  intermittent  affection.  Certain  it  is,  that  anaemic  persons  are  more  sub- 
ject to  intermittent  aflecl ions  than  others  ;  and  indeed,  this  pale  and  sal- 
low appearance  is  often  the  only  very  obvious  indication  of  an  intermittent 
condition,  which  may  be  detected-  by  more  attentive  examination. 
Such  cases  are  common  in  many  districts  of  this  country,  and  when  the 
physician  is  called  to  examine  them,  and  struck  with  the  peculiar  phy- 
siognomy, he  questions  them,  he  will  sometimes  have  the  patients  to 
insist  most  positively,  that  they  never  had  any  intermittent  affection  in 
their  lives.  But  a  watchful  examination  will  frequently  reveal,  not  only 
a  marked  paroxysmal  character  in  the  symptoms,  but  will  frequently 
detect  those  conditions  of  the  spleen  and  other  organs,  which  are  attri- 
butable  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  congestion,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  among  th»  most  important  of  the  phenomena,  connected  witb 
intermittents,  as  regards  the ip  general  effects  upon  health.  Now,  this 
anaemic  condition  being  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  intermittents 
and  analogous  conditions  having  been  shown,  by  the  experiments  of 
Chossat,  to  be  capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  kind  of  intermittence,  resemb- 
ling that  of  disease,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  some  intermittent 
diseases  may  be  referable  to  such  a  modified  condition  in  the  blood. 
The  influence  of  changes  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  blood  on  the 
nervous  functions  has  been  admitted  since  the  earliest  times,  and  is  im- 
pressively stated  by  Hippocrates,  in  his  observation,  ^^Sanguis  moderator 
iiervorum"  At  all  events,  the  diminution,  either  of  the  quantity  or 
nutritive  quality  of  the  blood,  if  not  immediately  a  cause  of  this  kind  of 
affections,  certainly  renders  the  nervous  system  more  susceptible  to  im- 
pressions from  morbific  influences,  whatever  be  their  nature. 

Most  writers  have  concurred  in  attributing  intermittents  either  to  a 
humid  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  particular  localities,  or  to  paludal 
emanations.  We  have  now  abundant  proof  that  intermittent  fevers  arc 
of  common  occurrence  in  districts,  where  no  marshes,  swamps,  or  con- 
siderable collections  of  water  are  found  ;  and  likewise,  that  many  of  the 
most  marshy  and  humid  districts  in  the  world  are  almost  exempt  from 
them.  In  our  own  State  we  have  examples  of  all  such  varieties  of  con- 
ditions. Sometimes,  for  months  together,  we  have  the  dew  point  only  a 
few  degrees  below  the' atmospheric  temperature,  as  has  been  the  case 
during  almost  the  whole  of  the  present  yeaj*,  until  the  first  of  August ; 
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and,  notwithstanding,  this  condition,  we  have  during  such  years  no  extra- 
ordinary prevalence  of  intermittents. 

As  to  the  idea  of  marsh  miasms,  our  examples  are  equally  conclusive. 
On  some  of  the  bayous  of  our  delta,  Lafourche  and  Terrebonne  for  ex- 
ample, the  habitable  land  is  limited  to  narrow  stripes  of  from  a  few  hund- 
red  feet  to  a  mile  in  width,  which  form  the  banks  of  the  streams,  and 
follow  their  windings,  and  which  are  surrounded,  on  all  sides,  by  swamps 
and  marshes,  in  some  places  wooded,  and  in  others,  open  and  exposed ; 
yet,  notwitlvstanding,  these  regions  are  more  exempt  from  intermittents 
than  almost  any  other  portion  of  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  regions  of  country,  which  are  high,  rolling  and  dry,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  are  very  subject  to  these  fevers. 

East  Feliciana  and  the  parishes  lying  east  of  it,  may  be  taken  as  ex- 
amples of  this.  These  parishes  consist  of  high  lands,  which  constitute 
a  portion  of  the  bluff  formation  of  the  south,  and  have  an  elevation  of 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mississippi  river  at^hat  point.  The  lands  are  generally  thin  and  co- 
vered either  with  open  forests  of  the  long-leaf  pine  (pinus  ausiralis),  or 
with  those  of  oak,  beech  and  other  trees,  intermixed  with  a  growth  of 
the  loblolly  pine  {piiius  UBda)^  and  other  species.  This  extensive  re- 
gion  is  traversed  by  two  or  three  streams  of  considerable  size,  which 
are  generally  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  narrow  stripe  of  low  land.  The 
other  streams,  which  are  very  small,  run  in  narrow  valleys,  and  are 
rarely  bordered  by  swamps  or  marshes,  and  when  their  waters  dry  up 
in  the  summer,  they  leave  their  beds  generally  well  washed  and  clean, 
or  covered  by  a  deposit  of  sand.  In  this  region,  the  climate  is  obviously 
dryer  than  in  the  low  lands  of  the  delta,  as  is  shown  by  hygrometrical 
tables,  as  well  as  by  the  fact,  that  here  the  Spanish  moss  {TUlandsia 
usneoides)  is  scarcely  met  with,  while  in  the  lowlands  it  covers  every 
tree,  and  the  growth  of  this  plant  is  a  good  hygrometrical  index.  Not- 
withstanding the  favorable  aspect  of  these  regions,  as  respects  health, 
the  inhabitants  are  very  subject  to  ague  and  fevej-,  and  that  too,  is  not 
only  the  case  with  those  living  near  the  streams,  but  is  equally  so  with 
thosQ  residing  in  the  highest,  most  rolling  and  arid  portions. 

But  similar  observations  have  been  made  by  almost  every  medical 
man,  who  has  observed  these  things  with  much  attention.  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin,*  in  speaking  of  the  elevated,  dry  and  almost  arid  coast  of  Peru, 
and  of  the  great  prevalence  of  ague  there,  says,  Hn  all  seasons,  both 
inhabitants  and  foreigners,  sutler  from  severe  attacks  of  ague. — ^The 
attacks  of  illness,  which  arise  from  miasma,  never  fail  to  appear  most 
mysterious.  So  difficult  is  it  to  judge  from  the  aspect  of  a  country,  whe- 
ther or  not  it  is  healthy,  that  if  a  person  had  been  told  to  choose  within 
the  tropics  a  situation  appearing  favorable  to  health,  very  probably  ho 
would  have  named  this  coast." 

There  are  however  instances,  in  which  the  presence  of  stagnant 
waters  certainly  do  produce  decided  effects  upon  the  health  of  limited 
regions.  The  prairie  region  of  western  Louisiana  is  composed  of  high 
an  ds,  like  the  districts  just  described.  But  the  surface  of  the  country 
8  bare  and  is  less  broken,  having  only  slight  undulations.     In  some 

♦  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist. — y%  p.  129. 
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places  there  are  extensive  flat  or  level  spaces,  which  in  rainy  weather 
are  covered  with  water,  and  in  some  of  these  the  water,  running  off  very 
fIowIj,  forms  long  pond-like  and  marshy  drains,  which  become  dry  in 
the  summer.  The  people  living  near  these  places  are  frequently  liable 
to  intermittents,  and  this  is  much  more  the  case  in  very  rainy  seasons. 
Theoretical  views  of  the  action  of  antiperiodic  medicines. 

Various  opinions  have  prevailed,  respecting  the  mode  of  action 
of  this  class  of  remedies.  Some  have  supposed  that  they  produced 
their  effects,  by  increasing  or  modifying  the  secretion^  generally, 
but  more  especially  the  perspiration.  To  these  we  may  answer,  that 
some  of  the  antiperiodic  remedies  are  not  known  to  produce  any  effect 
upon  secretions  of  any  kind.  Others  view  them  as  exercising  a  seda- 
tive, and  others  again  a  stimulant  action..  But  the  same  knswer  will 
apply  to  them,  as  these  remedies  do  not  generally  produce  any  obvious 
excitation  or  depression. 

If  we  take  the  three  most  important  of  the  antiperiodic  medicines  and 
compare  their  general  effects,  it  will  be  found  that  they  agree  in  this 
alone  ;  that  they  are  endowed  with  the  property  of  checking  paroxysms 
of  intermittent  diseases  generally. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  rational  observers,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  most  able  of  the  physicians  here,  the  action  of  these  sub- 
stances is  of  a  specific  kind,  and  this  opinion  is  demonstrably  correct. 
But  it  is  after  all  a  mere  statement  of  the  tact  that  it  possesses  such 
power,  without  going  any  further. 

If  the  doctrines  advanced  in  this  paper  be  true,  they  enable  us  to  go 
back  a  step  further  in  tracing  the  effects  of  this  class  of  remedies. 

Take  a  case  of  intermittent  disease  in  a  resident  of  a  miasmatic  di- 
strict, who  is  subject  to  regular  paroxysms,  and  administer  quinine. 
In  many  such  cases  no  obvious  effect  is  produced,  excepting  that  the 
paroxysms  cease,  and  will  not  return,  so  long  as  the  influence  of  the 
remedy  is  kept  up,  although  the  person  is  still  surrounded  and  acted 
upon  l>y  the  same  influences  as  before.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  the  influence  of  the  medicine  was  exerted  upon  something  within 
the  system,  and  in  view  of  everything  that  has  been  said  already,  it 
would  be  rational  to  regard  its  impression  as  being  made  upon  that 
force,  inherent  in  the  economy,  which  has  been  more  than  once  referred 
to,  as  the  power  which  presides  over  general  vitality,  in  other  words 
the  controlling  function  of  the  nervous  system  of  organic  life. 

The  influence  of  these  agents  is  no  doubt  principally  exerted  on  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  their  effect  seems  to  consist  in  in- 
creasing its  controlling  or  resisting  power,  thus  restraining  its  oscilla- 
tions, and  that  of  the  dependent  functions  within  the  normal  limits  of  the 
physiological  state,  and  enabling  it  to  resist  the  mfluence  of  morbific 
agents,  which  might  give  rise  to  perturbations,  either  in  the  time  or  in 
the  intensity  of  the  regular  oscillations  of  health. 

Hippo'*rates  seems  to  have  taken  the  view,  that  medicines,  which  re- 
lieved intermittent  fevers,  acted  in  a  specific  manner,  by  increasing,  in 
the  economy,  the  power  of  resisting  some  kind  of  oscillation ;  for  he 
says*  :    **Harum  autem  febrium  (tertiana  et  quartana)  medicamenta 

*  Hippocrates,  de  adfectionlbus,  chap.  iv. 
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h&lic  habent  fiicultatem,  ut  his  epotis,  corpus  in  loco  sit ;  hoc  est  in 
consueta  caliditate  juxta  locum  consistat,  neque  praeter  naturam  incal- 
escat,  neque  refrigeretur."  Bailhez  almost  follows  him  in  his  definition 
of  true  tonics,  for  he  says  :  "I  give  the  title  of  true  tonics  to  remedies, 
(such  as  cinchona  and  the  martial  preparations)  the  specific^action  of 
which  is  to  establish  in  the  whole  system  of  tbrceS)  what  I  call  the 
sidbilUy  of  energy.  "* 

Trousseau  entertains  the  same  opinion,  and  says,  ^Hhe  radical  or 
specific  tonics  act  purely  and  simply  by  Increasing  the  vital  resistance 
of  the  organism  ;"t  ft"^*  ^^^U  in  checking  the  course  of  intermittents, 
they  produce  no  change  in  the  secretions,  but  their  effect  is  exerted  di- 
rectly  upon  the  nervous  fimction,  enabling  it  to  sustain  its  course  free 
from  undue  fluctuations. 

These  views  of  the  action  of  the  specific  tonics  are  in  precise  har- 
mony with  the  views  advanced  in  this  paper,  respecting  the  nature  of 
intermittence  in  disease  ;  and  these  views  will  receive  further  confirma- 
tion in  what  is  to  follow,  respecting  the  relation  of  intermittence  in  some 
particular  acute  and  chronic  diseases. 

It  is  very  common  to  see  acute  and  chronic  inflammations,  and  engorge- 
ments arise  under  the  influence  of  intermittent  conditions  of  the  economy ; 
and  to  see  such  induced  affections  persevere  in  an  unfavorable  course 
with  the  utmost  obstinacy,  until  means  are  taken  to  stop  the  ifttermittent, 
however  slight  this  might  be. 

It  has  been  long  known,  that  during  the  paroxysms  of  intermitfents, 
congestions  of  certain  viscera,  commonly,  if  not  invariably,  occur ;  and  so 
constant  is  this  the  case  with  the  spleen,  that  many  have  been  inclined 
to  regard  the  lesion  of  this  organ  as  the  cause,  instead  of  the  efiect  of 
the  intermittent.  Some  other  organs  are  almost  as  prone  as  the  spleen 
to  be  engorged,  hypertrophied,  and  permanently  diseased,  by  the  conti- 
nuation  of  an  intermittent  condition.  Of  this,  the  uterus  is  a  striking 
example  ;  and  many  of  the  chronic  engorgements  and  affections  of  this 
organ  are,  as  I  have  stated  in  another  article,  referable  to  this  cause.:f 
There  is  no  doubt,  in  fact,  that  many  chronic  affections  of  the  viscera 
take  their  origin  in  the  same  way,  beginning  in  intermittent  paroxysms, 
scarcely  perceptible  to  the  individual,  or  perhaps  entirely  escaping  his 
observation,  unless  his  attention  be  called  to  the  subject  by  the  physician. 
At  each  paroxysm  the  organs  are  congested,  and  this  frequently  repea- 
ted, necessarily  induces  structural  lesions,  chronic  engorgements,  or 
morbid  deposits.  I  am  sure,  that  cases  have  come  under  my  own 
observation,  of  chronic  engorgements  of  nearly  all  the  viscera,  in  which 
they  were  entirely  referable  to  intermittent  fevers,  during  the  course  of 
which  the  symptoms  of  organic  disease  first  began  to  be  exhibited.  In 
some  cases  of  phthisis,  intermittents  have  appeared  as  forerunners  of  the 
tuberculous  developdment,  and  if  not  the  exciting  cause  of  their  first 
formation,  evidently  hastened  their  developement.  The  same  re- 
mark apply  to  dibcases  of  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  and  in  fact  of  any 
organ,  liable  to  this  peculiar  kind  of  engorgement. 

*  Barthez  Nouveaux  Elemens  de  la  Science  de  Thomme. 
f  Trousseau  &  Pidoux.    Therapeutique.  vol,  2,  p.  411. 
X  Remarks  on  the  periodical  formation  and  disdiarge  of  ova  :  New  Orleans 
Med.  &.  Surg.  Journal ;  v.  2. 
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This  is  however  the  case,  not  with  chronic  diseases  alone ;  but  likewise 

acute  inflammations  arise  and  arfe  sustained  by  the  influence  of  intermit, 
tents.  In  the  treatment  of  any  inflammation  or  irritation  of  any  of  the  tis- 
sues, we  are  frequently  foiled  in  our  attempts  to  procure  prompt  relief,  by 
the  supervention  of  an  intermittent,  how  slight  soever  its  paroxysms  may 
be.  1  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe,  when  interraittents 
occur,  in  cases  under  treatment,  for  irritation  of  any  kind,  the  influence 
of  the  paroxysms  is  seen  to  be  reflected  upon  any  part,  which  may  be 
the  seat  of  even  trifling  irritation.  This  is  observable  in  external  irri- 
tations, as  well  as  those  of  internal  organs.  Eruptions,  or  ulcers  of  the 
skin,  or  superficial  tissues,  ulcers  of  the  shin,  chancres,  syphilitic  ulcers 
^c,  are  all  unfavorably  aflOscted  by  them.  Inflammations  of  the  ingui- 
nal glands,  whether  of  a  specific  character  or  not,  are  often  attended 
with  a  slight  periodic  febrile  movement,  and  whether  this  is  the  cause 
or  eflfect,  it  is  true,  that,  even  though  an  active  antiphlogistic  course  be 
pursued,  the  inflammation  will  often  run  on  to  suppuration,  unless  the 
intermittent  be  stopped.  Swelled  testicle  is  a  common  occurrence  in 
cases  of  gonorrhtea,  when  even  slight  intermittent  febrile  excitements 
occur  ;  and  cases  of  this  kind  are  common  here,  in  which  the  swelling 
yields,  readily,  only  to  treatment,  which  relieves  the  intermittent  condi- 
tion. Ophthalmias,  and  all  other  acute  inflammations,  are  generally 
aggravated*by  the  supervention  of  intermittents. 

In  the  puerpural  state,  especially,  I  have  frequently  observed  the  ex- 
istence of  periodical  oscillations,  so  obvious  and  decided,  as  to  assume 
the  aspect  of  marked  intermittence,  and  have  seen  the  acute  inflamma- 
tions, which  are  incident  to  child  bed,  developed  under  this  influence. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  see  women  attacked,  a  few  days  after  confinement, 
by  a  chill ;  fever  comes  on  ;  and  there  begins  to  be  perceived  some  pain 
or  tenderness  over  the  abdomen.  The  fever  and  pain  perhaps  continue 
with  but  little  abatement,  until  the  next  or  second  day  after,  when  slight 
rigors  are  again  felt,  to  be  followed  by  increased  fever  and  pain,  and  so 
it  runs  on,  without  exciting  in  the  minds  of  the  patients,  or  their  friends, 
any  serious  apprehension,  until  they  are  no  longer  able  to  endure  the 
weight  of  the  bed-clothes,  and  the  disease,  unless  relieved,  would  prob- 
ably run  a  severe,  if  not  a  fatal  course.  Five  or  six  such  cases  have 
come  under  my  treatment,  and  the  affection  has  been  in  every  case 
successfully  combatted  by  the  free  use  of  quinine. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  inflammation  of  the  breasts,  in  puer- 
pural and  nursing  women.  The  inflammation  commences  with  more 
or  less  decided  rigors,  and  febrile  excitement,  which  is  more  marked 
in  the  succeeding  days,  and  unless  relieved,  the  inflammation  progresses 
onto  suppuration.  This  has  been  the  uniform  course  of  all  the  cases, 
that  have  come  under  my  observation.  By  the  use  of  quinine  and  the 
topical  application  of  stimulating  frictions,  to  be  immediately  followed 
by  emollient  and  anodyne  cataplasms,  they  are  uniformly  relieved  ;  and 
since  I  adopted  this  mode  of  treatment,  have  not  had  a  single  case  to 
terminite  in  suppuration. 

But  if  intermittent  conditions  of  the  system  arc  caj)able  of  giving  riso 
to,  and  sustaining,  other  lesions  of  the  economy,  there  are  likewise  some 
diseased  conditions  of  the  economy,  which  seem  to  give  rise  or  predis* 
pose  to  a  kind  of  intermittent  condition.     Thus  during  the  progress  of 
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phthisis,  of  various  cachectic,  and  other  affections,  which  weaken  the  pow- 
er of  vital  resistance,  we  have  a  species  of  periodical  febrile  excitement  or 
fluctuation,  which  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  abnormal  oscillations, 
induced  in  the  experiments  of  Chossat,  by  the  drmlnution  of  vital  re- 
sistance, in  the  course  of  inanition.  Indeed,  the  hectic  fever  which  ac- 
companies various  chronic  diseases,  seems  to  be,  to  some  extent,  inter- 
mediate in  character  between  the  physiological  oscillations  and  ordinary 
intermittent  fevers.  They  may  oflen  be  relieved  or  mitigated  by  the 
use  of  those  remedies,  which  increase  the  power  of  vital  resistance  ;  and 
the  course  of  the  chronic  affection  may  thus  be,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, checked. 

Being  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  oscillations  whijh  occur  during 
health,  and  likewise  of  the  circumstance,  that  perturbations  of  these  os- 
cillations take  place  in  many  diseases,  either  as  causes  or  effects  ;  and 
being  also  aware  of  the  influence  which  these  morbid  oscillations  or 
paroxysms  may  exert  upon  the  course  of  diseases,  it  becomes  important, 
that  we  should  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  them,  and  endeavour  to 
obviate  their  effects. 

Intermiltence  may  then  constitute  an  element  of  diseased  conditions, 
either  as  cause  or  effect.  If  it  causes  organic  lesions,  these  lesions  may 
become  the  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  intermittence  ;  and  if  inter- 
mittence  arises  during  the  progress  of  organic  lesions,  it  may,  in  turn, 
cause  their  continuance,  and  aggravate  their  nature. 

Intermittence  seems  to  have  some  striking  points  of  analogy  with 
some  other  morbid  conditions  ;  if  indeed  it  may  not  be  regarded,  only, 
as  one  of  an  order  of  conditions,  which  may  depend  on  some  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  forces,  one  lesion  of  which  constitutes  intermittence. 
Pernicious  intermittents,  congestive  fever,  and  Cholera,  are  certainly 
attributable  to  functional  lesions  in  the  nervous  system  of  organic  life, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  the  power  of  vital  resistance.  Yellow  fever  and 
plague  likewise,  though  the  analogies  are  less  obvious  and  striking,  have 
some  important  points  of  resemblance  ;  and  in  the  latter  diseases,  the 
force  of  vital  resistance  seems  to  be  modified,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by 
the  action  of  some  specific  agents.  And  hero  we  may  recall  the  obser- 
vation of  Barthez,*  that  "  the  resolution  of  the  radical  forces  seem  to 
me  to  constitute  malignant  diseases. " 

My  learned  coUeaojue,  Dr.  Harrison,  seems  to  entertain  much  the 
same  opinion,  respecting  the  nature  of  yellow  fever  ;  as  he  speaks  of  the 
impression  of  morhific  agents^  sui  generis^  being  made  on  the  nervous 
system  ;  and  of  "the  sudden  accession  of  the  fever,  the  rapid  and  com- 
plete prostration  of  the  powers  of  life  &;c."t 

If  these  views  be  correct,  and  our  opinions  respecting  the  modus  oper- 
andi of  quinine  and  other  specific  tonics  be  true,  new  and  important 
applications  of  these  agents  will  suggest  themselves. 

In  treating  an  intermittent,  quinine  seems  to  act  in  a  special  manner 
upon  the  nervous  system  of  organic  life,  giving  its  functions  energy 
and  stability,  which  restrain  its  fluctuations  within  the  physiological  limits; 

*  Nouveaux  Elernens  do  la  Science  de  rhomme. 

t  Remarks  on  Yellow  fever.  By  John  Harrison,  M.  D. ;  Professor  of 
Physiology  &  Patholojjy,  in  the  Med.  College  of  Louisiana.  (New  Orleans 
Medical  &  Surgical  Journal ;  v.  2.  p.  129  ct  seq.) 
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acting,  in  fact,  merely  as'a  prophylactic  against  the  subsequent  paroxysms. 
It  is  well  known  that  quinine  is  a  complete  prophylactic  against  ordinary 
intermittents.  If  so,  and,  if,  in  curing  inteimitients,  it  is  by  protecting 
the  system  against  individual  paroxysms,  why  should  it  not  be  efficient 
as  a  prophylactic  against  yellow  tever  and  other  cognate  afiections, 
by  sustaining  the  ^^stubiliiy  of  emrgt/^'  in  the  radical  forces,  giving  grea- 
ter stability  and  uniformity  to  their  course,  and  giving  increased  power 
of  resistance  against  causes  of  perturbation.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  at 
least  worthy  of  trial. 


Art,  II. — A.  Case  of  immobility  of  the  Lower  Jaw,  successfully  treated 
by  a  very  simple  contrivance.  By  J.  Mabiok  Sims,  M.  D^  of 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  contains  some  very 
interesting  cases  of  immobility,  or  rigidity,  of  the  lower  jaw,  reported 
successively  by  Prof.  Mott,*  Dr.  Mighels,f  Prof.  Muller,:f:  and  Prof. 
Brainard,§  in  all  of  which  the  separation  of  the  jaws  was  effected  by 
peculiar  modifications  of  the  "screw  and  lever.'*  The  various  instru- 
ments of  the  different  authors  referred  to,  cannot  always  be  obtained 
by  the  country  surgeon,  and  it  would  be  well  if  he  could  supply  himself ' 
with  a  substitute  easily  had,  and  at  the  same  time  quite  as  efficient. 

All  will  acknowledge,  that  some  mechanical  contrivance  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prize  the  jaws  asunder,  even  after  the  knife  has  done  its 
best.  I  do  not  know  that  any  instrument  yet  recommended  answers  this 
purpose  better,  than  the  simple  little  lever,  that  I  use. 

A  case  will  illustrate  its  application. 

George  Ringstoff,  aged  17,  called  on  me  in  June  1844,  and  stated, 
that  when  but  7  years  old,  he  had  a  violent  attack  of  bilious  fever,  for 
which  he  was  very  badly  salivated.  It  was  followed  by  an  anchylosis 
of  the  jaws.  After  a  while,  the  Doctor  cut  it  loose  and  put  a  bit  of 
cork  between  the  cheek  and  jaw,  to  prevent  their  reunion,  but  the  pain 
was  so  great,  that  he  could  not  bear  it ;  so  he  threw  the  cork  away. 
The  parts  grew  together  again  and  left  him  in  a  worse  condition,  than 
he  was  before  the  operation. 

The  jaws  are  now  closely  clamped,  the  crowns  of  the  lower  incisors 
passing  up  behind  those  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  inferior  maxilla  can  be 
moved  downwards  a  little,  but  not  sufficiently  to  bring  the  edges  of  the 
lower  incisors  from  behind  the  upper ;  thus  showing,  that  its  downward 
mobility  is  very  slight  indeed.  It  has  also  a  trifling  lateral  motion. 
From  their  close  approximation  he  has  more  than  once  been  in  imminent 
danger  of  strangling  to  death,  during  the  effort  of  vomiting,  which  is  an 
invariable  attendant  of  remittent  fever  in  him.  The  dread  of  this,  as  much 
as  the  consideration  of  any  ulterior  benefits  of  operation,  has  exercised  a 
powerfiil  influence  in  driving  him  to  seek  surgical  assistance.     He  is 

*  Am.  Journal ;  Nov.  '29  &  '31.  f  Ibid.     Nov.  '31, 

t  Ibid.    May  '40.  }  Ibid.    Oct  '43. 
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torced  to  live  entirely  on  slops,  but  can  introduce  solid  food  into  the 
inouthi  by  pushing  and  working  it  up  between  the  front  teeth  with  the 
ball  of  the  thumb.  His  jaw  is  twisted  rather  to  the  right  of  the  mesial 
line.  Right  check  is  straight.  Leil  is  full  above,  depressed  below, 
just  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  where  there  is  an  old  cicatrix,  the  result 
of  an  abccss  formed  2  or  3  years  ago,  which  dischai^ed  externally, 
having  broke  on  the  inside  of  the  moulh  five  times  previously.  He  had 
not  lost  all  of  his  deciduous  teeth  when  he  was  salivated.  With  them 
were  occasionly  discharged  small  fragments  of  bone. 

The  bond  of  union  between  the  bones  is  confined  to  the  left  side, 
and  extends  from  the  cuspidati  back  to  the  ramus.  It  is  very  firm  and 
inelastic,  and  as  in  all  similar  cases,  of  cartilaginous  hardness.  It  ex- 
tends not  only  vertically  between  the  bones,  but  seems  to  form  a  per- 
fect cement  (as  it  were)  between  the  cheek  and  gums.  In  fact,  it 
appears  to  be  a  degenerate  cicatrix  of  inodular  tissue,  the  result  of  ex- 
tensive  granulation. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  the  3d  of  July  1844,  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Berney,  and  in  the  presence  of  other  medical  friends. 
I  ran  a  narrow  curved  tenotome  flatwise  between  this  indurated  tissue 
and  the  proper  substance  of  the  cheek  back  for  an  inch  and  a  half^  th^ 
turning  its  cutting  edge  towards  the. band,  divided  it  with  a  sawing 
motion  into  the  mouth.  I  now  pushed  the  point  of  a  common  case 
knife  between  the  bicuspids  on  the  right  side,  making  of  it  a  lever  of 
the  2nd  kind,  the  bicuspids  above  acting  as  the  flilcrum  ;  and  thus  by  * 
prizing  atid  cutting  at  the  same  time  whatever  appeared  most  tense,  I 
succeeded  in  separating  the  jaws  a  little,  enough  however  to  introduce 
the  lever  necessary  for  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  operation. 

The  lever  that  I  used  was  nothing  more  than  a  stmight  piece  of 
wood,  10  or  12  inches  long,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  cut  down 
to  a  wedge  shape,  at  one  end  being  near  an  inch  wide  and  not  more 
than  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  right  at  the  point. 

After  the  jaws  were  opened  a  little  by  the  first  cutting  and  prizing 
with  the  case  knife,  I  introduced  the  wedge-shaped  end  of  the  stick 
between  the  bicuspids  on  the  right,  and  then  by  rotating  it  on  its  own 
axis,  I  could  use  any  warrantable  degree  of  force  ;  indeed,  I  had  the 
jaws  perfectly  at  my  command,  and  while  I  held  this  powerful  instru- 
ment in  my  left  hand,  forcing  the  jaw  asunder,  slowly  but  surely,  with 
the  right  I  used  the  scalpel  or  tenotome,  the  one  to  separate  the  inodular 
substance  from  the  bony  structure,  and  the  other  for  the  division  of  any 
tense  bridles  on  the  inside  of  the  cheek. 

It  will  be  seen  in  a  moment,  how  perfectly  this  simple  instrument 
fulfills  the  indications  of  the  case.  The. rotation  of  half  a  circle  on  its 
axis  would  convert  the  space  between  the  jaws  from  J  of  an  inch  to  that 
of  an  inch  or  more,  according  to  the  width  of  the  wedge-shaped  end. 
The  process  too  may  be  just  as  slow  as  the  judgement  of  the  operator 
would  decide  to  be  essential  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  patient,  and 
just  as  rapid  as  the  division  and  dissection  of  the  tense  bonds  of  indur- 
ated tissue  will  permit. 

Thus,  instead  of  cutting  some  and  then  breaking  up  the  remaining 
adhesions  with  a  screw  and  lever,  (which  niuyt  be  most  shockingly  pain- 
ful, if  not  dangerous,)  1  ^prefer  making  the  knile  and  lever  render  a 
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mutual  assistance,  each  being  essential  and  equal  in  impoilancr.  The 
knife  can  do  no  good  without  the  lever,  and  the  latter  could  be  unsafe 
without  the  former. 

The  particular  kind  of  wood,  of  which  the  lever  is  to  be  made^  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance. 

Accident  directed  me  to  the  Bass  wood,  (Tilia  Glabra.)  It  is  the 
material  used  so  extensively  at  the  North,  for  the  manufacture  of  broom 
handles,  and  it  was  one  of  these  broom  sticks  that  I  used.  A  softer 
wood  might  not  be  firm  enough  for  the  purpose,  while  a  harder  one 
might  inflict  some  injury  on  the  teeth.  The  Bass  wood  lever  will  yield 
and  even  break,  but  then  it  is  very  easy  to  whittle  it  down  to  the  wedge 
shape,  while  perhaps  the  patient  would  be  glad  of  the  chance  to  rest  a 
moment ;  or,  as  they  cost  nothing,  we  might  have  several  ready  made 
for  the  occasion. 

In  the  manner  described,  the  operation  was  finished,  and  a  block  of 
soft  wood,  an  inch  in  diameter  in  one  direction,  less  in  the  other,  was 
introduced  between  the  molars  on  the  well  (right)  side,  which  was  wcm 
night  and  day  for  a  month,  taking  it  out  at  inealtime,  and  occasionally 
during  the  day  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  jaw.  During  the 
ptogresB  of  cicatrization  I  had  to  touch  now  and  then  with  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  a  small  indolent  ulcer  on  the  inside  of  the  cheek,  which  had 
been  kept  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  last  molar  against  the  raw  surface. 

A  month  after  the  operation,  young  Ringstoff  returned  home  with  the 

space  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  between  the  incissors,  when  the  mouth 

was  open  ;  but  for  fear  of  the  remotest  possibility  of  a  gradual  closure 

'  of  the  jaws,  he  insisted  on  wearing  the  block  between  his  teeth  for  a 

month  longer,  which  was  of  course  readily  consented  to. 

Mastication  was  performed  with  the  greatest  &cility,  and  his  articu- 
lation was  very  much  improved. 

I  met  him  in  the  streets  five  months  after  the  operation,  and  his  ap- 
pearance  was  so  changed,  that  I  hardly  recognised  him  as  the  same 
poor,  pale,  puny,  sickly  looking  boy.  A  good  wholesome  diet,  instead 
of  his  slops,  had  made  him  look  quite  ruddy  and  vigorous. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  his  mouth,  and 
found  him  still  able  to  open  it  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter. 


lU, — SoTne  Remarks  on   Camp  Diseases  in  Southern  Climates.     By 

Samuel  A.  Caktwbight,  M.  D.,  of  Natchez. 

War  and  Medicine  are  more  closely  allied  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Many  of  the  greatest  armies  have  been  ruined  in  a  few  days  by  diseases 
that  might  have  been  avoided.  Unfortunately  it  is  too  common  for 
commanders  of  armies  to  look  upon  physicians  as  mere  prescribers  of 
pills  and  powders,  and  to  take  for  granted  that  they  hfive  nothing  to 
answer  on  the  great  question  connected  with  extensive  railitaiy  opera- 
tions. Although  many  of  them  have  not,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  science  of  Medicine  is  limited  by  the  bounds  of  their  knowledge 
The  first  step  in  the  science,  is  to  learn  to  cure  such  diseases  as  are 
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ciireable ;  but  a  higrhcr  to  Icarn  the  secret  of  preventing  them.  Health 
is  indispensible  to  the  elTiciency  of  an  army,  particulary  a  large  one. 
Without  health,  "numbers  effect  nothing,  hut  multiply  disti^ess."  The 
case  is  worse  if  the  army  l)e  far  from  home,  in  an  enemy's  country,  and 
strangers  to  the  climate  and  its  influences.  In  such  a  case,  the  secret 
of  preventing  disease,  can  seldom  be  found  by  the  commander  of  the 
army  alone,  unless  he  is  aided  by  the  light  of  medical  science.  (Cap- 
tain Cook,  who  sailed  round  the  world  so  often,  and  kept  his  crew 
healthy,  at  a  time  that  scun'y  was  destroying  whole  fleets,  had  learned 
the  secret,  so  important  for  every  commander  to  know,  of  preventing 
disease.  He  knew  nothing  about  curing  diseases,  i.  e.,  he  was  no 
doctor,  in  the  common  understanding  of  the  term,  but  he  was  a  great 
physician  in  regard  to  preventing  disease.  He  borrowed  light  from 
Medicine,  and  reflected  light  on  the  science  he  borrowed  from.  Physi- 
cians studied  Capt.  Cook  like  a  medical  author.  His  discipline,  his 
dietetics,  hours  of  rest,  and  every  thing  that  passed  on  board  his  ship, 
was  studied.  Aided  by  his  book,  physicians  soon  banished  scurvy 
from  the  navy.  The  camp  dysentery  is  as  much  the  plague  of  large 
armies  on  the  land,  as  tho  scurvy  ever  was  to  mariners.  King 
Henry  V.  invaded  France  with  fit\y  thousand  men,  in  August. 
In  September,  the  camp  dysentery  swept  off' nearly  half  of  them,  and  so 
disabled  the  balance,  that  a  disgi*aceful  retreat  was  the  consequence  of 
King  Henry's  not  having  learned  the  art  of  preventing  disease.  In 
1792,  the  hundred  thousand  Austi'ian  and  Prussian  soldiers,  who  in- 
vaded France,  were,  in  one  short  month,  so  much  disabled  by  the  dys- 
entery, as  to  be  unable  to  do  any  thing  but  retreat.  The  dysentery 
has  been  an  attendant  on  all  military  operations,  on  a  large  scale,  in 
every  instance  where  the  commander  has  not  learned  the  secret  of  pre- 
venting it.  That  disease  alone,  the  last  century,  has  destroyed  more 
soldiers  than  all  the  weapons  of  war  that  have  ever  been  invented. 
That  science  which  is  too  poor  to  cure  a  single  case  of  organic  disease, 
an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  for  instance,  or  any  disorder  of  structure  in  a  part 
essential  to  lite,  is  rich  in  materials  for  preventing  diseases  among 
armies,  and  curing  them  promptly  when  they  happen.  The  diseases  of 
armies  are  nearly  all  functional,  not  structural,  as  they  often  are  in  pri- 
vate practice.  Those  who  have  any  oi^anic  or  structural  derangement  are 
not  received  as  soldiers.  The  young  and  vigorous  fill  up  armies.  Their 
diseases  are  nearly  all  owing  to  derangement  of  function,  not  structure,  and 
are  mostly  curable  when  they  happen,  and  by  proper  management  can 
generally  be  prevented  from  happening.  Too  low  an  estimate  will  be 
put  on  the  value  of  the  science  of  Medicine  to  armies,^o  judge  of  it 
simply  by  the  curable  and  incurable  cases  in  private  practice.  Thus,  a 
physician  in  private  practice  must,  frcHii  necessity,-  lose  every  case  of 
confirmed  consumption,  and  every  case  of  dysentery,  or  other  disease 
connected  with  any  organic  derangement  of  structure  essential  to  life — 
but  the  same  physician  could  cure  every  case  of  cough,  and  every  case 
of  dysentery,  occurring  among  soldiers,  because  he  has  no  organic  de- 
rangement to  contend  wlHi,  their  diseases  being  all  functional ;  that  is, 
some  organ  has  become  deranged  from  some  temporary  cause  ^it  is 
whole  and  entire,  but  cannot  perform  its  functions  from  some  temp«ary 
obstruction.     In  private  practice  such  cases  are  readily  relieved  under 
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almost  any  kind  of  treatment,  or  will  gonorally  get  well,  after  so  long  a 
time,  by  the  efforts  of  nature,  under  good  nursing  and  the  comforts  of 
home.  Not  so  in  the  army.  Tiiey  are  deadly  wMiout  the  timely  and 
judicious  aid  of  medicine.  At  home,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
measles  are  not  commonly  fatal  with  or  without  treatment.  In  the  army 
it  is  deadly  without  treatment — and  deadly  with  it  unless  directed  by 
a  physician  acquainted  with  its  new  laws  under  the  new  circumstances. 
The  same  may  bo  said  of  dysentery,  and  bilious,  fever.  If  these,  and 
similar  diseases,  occnring  in  the  army,  are  not  promptly  cured,  the  fault 
does  not  lie  in  the  science  of  Medicine,  but  in  the  physician  not  having 
studied  the  science  thoroughly,  or  in  the  commanding  general  not  aiding 
and  abetting  him  in  the  treatmcfnt.  The  rapidity  with  which  disease, 
particularly  dysentery,  spreads  through  a  camp,  in  southern  latitudes, 
often  strikes  terror  into  the  stoutest  hearts.  Far  from  home,  and  de- 
prived of  all  the  comforts  of  home,  as  soon  as  the  soldier  finds  himself 
helpless  by  disease,  he  loses  the  man  and  becomes  a  child  ;  a  feeling  of 
despondency  comes  over  him,  unless  he  has  some  one  to  look  up  to  as 
a  protector  in  his  weakness.  Fear  or  des[)ondt^ncy  will  baH*Ie  the  best 
directed  treatment  of  the  physician,  unless  the  commanding  oflicer  drives 
fear  from  his  camp  by  winning  the  affections  of  his  soldiers.  If  (he  s<ild- 
ier  finds  that  his  oflicer  takes  a  deep  interest  in  his  welfare,  he  neither 
fears  or  desponds.  General  Jackson  walking  and  a  sick  soldier  riding 
his  horse  dispelled  fear  and  despondency,  not  only  from  the  favoured 
sick  man  and  all  others  on  the  sick  list,  but  also  acted  as  a  preventive 
against  disease  in  those  who  were  well.  One  great  secret  of  prevent- 
ing disease  among  soldiers,  is  "  to  keep  the  vital  and  animnl  powers  in 
uniform  confederacy."  Fear,  like  a  bad  diet,  want  of  comfortable 
clothing,  or  over  exertion,  lowers  the  vital  energies,  and  opens  wide  the 
door  to  diseases  of  all  kinds — particularly  dysenteries  and  fevers. 
When  bad  diet,  want  of  tents,  and  clothing,  and  over  exertion,  have 
been  encountered,  and  no  sickness  followed,  physicians  have  only  to 
read  attentively  the  hiKtory  of  the  commanding  general,  on  tho?e  occa- 
sions, to  read  Medicine.  Napoleon  had  the  power  of  preventing  dis- 
ease, in  an  eminent  degree,  by  infusing  his  spirit  into  his  soldiers,  and 
making  them  feel  as  he  felt,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  resist  the 
natural  causes  of  disease — fatigue,  hunger,  and  exposure, — by  supplying 
them  with  a  mental  stimulus  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  the  usual  ani- 
mal stimuli,  as  food,  drink,  sleep,  and  rest.  If,  under  great  privations, 
without  tents,  clothing,  or  a  regular  supply  of  food,  and  under  forced 
marches,  in  inclenjent  weather,  disease  can  be  prevented  by  the  com- 
manding geiferal,  how  much  more  can  it  be  prevented  in  the  ordinarj- 
circumstances  of  camp  life  ?  But  it  is  chiefly  in  what  might  be  called 
camp  luxury  that  sickness  is  most  rife.  Good  tents,  a  plenty  to  eat, 
and  nothing  to  do,  is  sure  to  bring  on  disease  unless  the  commander 
adopt  measures  to  counteract  it,  by  giving  his  whole  attention  to  the 
subject  of  preseri'ing  the  heaUh  of  his  soldiers.  When  an  army  is  on  the 
march  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  amor  patrice  closes  up  the  avenues  to 
disease,  but  when  encamped,  the  love  of  coufltry  is  not  so  strongly  felt, 
ancyience  one  pow^erful  brace  against  morbid  influences  becomes  re- 
lax^. Besides,  the  malaria,  or  effluvia,  arising  from  a  great  number 
of  men,  stationaiy,  particularly  in  warm  weather,   become  a  cause  of 
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pt\5til(MK'o.  Tlioso  conmiamloro  who  will  not  open  tboir  oyos  io  tho 
recorded  medical  proofs  of.  this  source  of  disease,  will  see  their  men 
Slitter  much  unnecessary  evil,  which  could  easily,  in  the  most  of  cases, 
have  been  avoided,  by  moving  the  camp  half  a  mile,  or  mile,  before  the 
air  around  it  had  time  to  become  .pestilential.  Pestilential  hospitals 
are  also  the  prolific  causes  of  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  human  life  in  an 
army — and  want  of  sufiicient  nursing  another.  If  a  sick  man  has  a 
friend,  (and  most,  of  them  havi>,)  that  friend  had  better  be  permitted  to 
attend  to  him,  if  his  services  can  bo  dispensed  with ;  not  so  much  as  a 
drudge  nurse,  as  to  see  that  the  disa]>led  soldier  has  every  comfort  his 
situation  will  admit  of.  Pleasures  to  find  out  the  particular  friend  of 
each  individual  on  the  sick  list,  could  be  taken  without  putting  the  com- 
manding  oniccr  to  much  troulde.  Men  recover  much  quicker  from 
sickness  in  booths  or  sheds  with  only  something  to  keep  the  sun  and 
rain  off  than  they  do  in  large  hospitals,  or  where  many  are  crowded 
together.  The  success  in  treating  diseases  in  the  large  European 
hospitals,  is  very  indittevcMit.  The  most  bungling  country  surgeon  in 
America  has  belter  success  with  operations,  than  the  most  skilful 
I'juopean  operator.  The  foul  air  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  pure  air  of 
our  American  cabins,  makes  the  diiference.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
dodging  a  disease.  The  history  of  armies  affords  many  instances  of  a 
short  removal,  only  a  few  hundred  yards,  being  sufficient  to  cut  short 
the  pestilence,  wh(!ther  cholera,  fever,  or  dysentery.  The  want  of  suffi- 
cient attendants  to  prevent  the  bick  from  making  personal  exertion,  is  a 
great  evil.  The  sick  soldier  should  lie  madcj  to  husband  his  strength, 
and  not  waste  it  by  getting  up,  or  making  unnecessary  exertion.  It 
would  be  all  the  better  if  he  were  not  to  leave  his  bed  from  the  time 
he  U  taken  sick  until  the  disease  comes  to  a  crisis.  In  private  practice, 
in  acute  diseases,  ahsuhdc  rest  is  very  important,  but  in  hospital  prac- 
tice much  more  so.  Many  lives  are  lost  by  the  soldiers  resisting  the 
disease,  and  not  giving  up  in  time.  I  found  when  I  was  in  the  army 
against  (»reat  Britain,  la.-t  war,  that  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  had  a 
holy  horror  of  a  hospital,  and  would  hold  their  places  in  the  ranks  when 
they  ought  to  have  ])een  abed.  When  they  did,  at  length,  yield,  their 
chance  of  recovery  was  much  diminished,  the  disease  being  so  firmly 
fixed  on  them.  I  think  the  usual  course,  pf  sending  every  sick  man  to 
the  hospital  or  calling  a  doctor  to  see  him,  a  very  injudicious  one.  In 
the  army,  diseases,  for  the  time  being,  are  all  generally  alike,  re- 
quiring the  same  treatment.  I  mean  when  there  is  much  sickness  pre- 
vailing. The  physician  could  make  known  what  was  the  first  medicine 
to  begin  with.  When  a  soldier  complains,  he  should  take  the  first  dose 
on  the  spot,  and  lie  down  in  his  tent  without  going  to  the  hospital.  If 
he  did  not  get  well,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  go  to  the  hospital  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  disease  was  about  to  prove  obstinate.  I 
found,  by  experience,  that  soldiers  often  secretly  attempted  to  cure 
themselves  by  taking  medicine  ot  their  own,  and  not  reporting  them- 
selves, so  fearful  were  they  of  the  hospital.  If  a  soldier  knew  that  he 
would  not  have  to  go  to  the  hospital  until  a  trial  to  cure  him  in  his 
tent  had  failed,  he  would  not  be  so  backward  in  letting  his  indisposition 
be  known  in  time.  If  also  the  formality  of  being  examined  by  a 
physician,  could  be  dispensed  with,  there  still  would  be  less  reluctance 
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to  give  up  ill  timo.  The  importance  of  yielding  or  givinnr  up  to  dis- 
ease at  its  first  onset  should  be  duly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
troops  in  oixler  that  recovery  might  be  speedy.  The  diseases  of  au- 
tumn are  marked  by  more  debility  than  in  any  other  season  and  they 
generally  do  not  bear  bleeding  or  evacuating  remedies  well.  A  serious 
and  hard  spell  of  sickness,  disables  a  soldier  too  much  to  be  of  any  ser- 
vice in  the  campaign — so  far  from  being  useful,  he  is  in  the  way.  How 
necessary,  therefore,  to  prevent  long  spells  of  sickness,  by  attacking  the 
disease  before  it  has  got  too  firm  a  hold.  It  would  be  well,  also,  for  the 
commanding  officer  to  bear  in  mind,  that  new  troops,  or  ahy  other  kind 
of  troops,  cannot  endure  as  much  exertion  in  a  warm  as  in  a  cold 
climate.  Discipline,  Avith  new  troops,  should  not  exceed  the  proportion 
of  exercise  necessary  to  health.  AH  over  exertion  or  excessive  fatigue, 
should  be  avoided,  or  reserved  for  an  important  object.  All  drudgery 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  or  be  performed  by  negroes,  or 
the  natives  of  the  climate.  The  wisdom  of  such  a  measure,  has  been 
purchased  by. dear  experience  in  the  British  campaigns  in  warm 
climates.  It  is  cheaper  to  give  a  native  two  prices  to  perform  drudgery 
work  in  a  hot  climate,  than  have  the  same  work  done  for  nothing  by 
the  soldiers.  Unless  sickness  be  prevented  no  army  will  make  any 
figure  that  will  gratify  its  officers.  Hence  the  commanding  general 
will  not  find  his  time  badly  employed  in  studying  the  secret  of  not  expo- 
sing his  men  to  the  causes  of  disease.  Too  little  exercise  as  well  as 
too  mvch,  should  be  avoided.  The  time  of  day  for  parading  is  not  unim- 
|>ortant.  The  dress  should  be  less  for  show  than  comfort.  The  soldier 
is  sometimes  troublesome  and  refractory,  yet  when  he  sees  his  ofTirer 
interested  in  his  welfare  and  believes  that  he  will  not  be  exposed  to 
unnecessary  perils,  or  have  unnecessary  burthens  imposed  on  him,  he 
becomes  enthusiastic  and  will  face  any  danger,  endure  any  fatigue,  and 
is  ready  to  make  superhuman  exertions,  at  the  bidding  of  his  officer. 
But  to  come  to  the  main  point  of  preventing  disease.  Enthusiasm  in 
military  matters,  like  enthusiasm  in  religion,  can  only  be  kept  up  to  a 
certain  degree  of  intensity  for  comparatively  a  short  time — when,  like 
the  passions,  it  requires  repose — when  too  intense,  and  kept  up  for  too 
long  a  time,  it  is  not  easy  to  wake  when  it  falls  into  repose.  Knthusi- 
asm  is  a  thing  which  has  its  fits  and  starts.  It  is  a  powerful  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  a  commander  who  studies  how  to  use  it — one  who  does 
not  ride  it  to  death  when  there  is  no  occasion  to  use  it,  but  keeps  it  in  re- 
serve for  high  occasions,  and  then  knows  how  to  command  it  to  come 
forth  at  his  bidding  and  give  him  aid.  When  a  soldier  has  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink,  he  does  not  require  to  be  fed  on  glory,  if  nothing  is  to  bo 
done — no  enemy  about — ^no  fortress  to  storm,  his  enthusiasm  should  be 
suffered  to  repose.  If  permitted  to  take  rest,  until  the  occasion  comes 
when  it  may  be  needed,  there  are  a  thousand  ways  of  waking  it  up.  When 
gaunt  famine  stalked  through  Jackson's  camp  and  pestilence  threatened 
to  cut  off  all  his  men,  that  great  commander  found  a  substitute  for  meat 
and  bread  in  awakening  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  among  his  men,  which 
also  banished  pestilence  from  his  camp,  by  giving  the  body  power  to 
resist  disease.  He  awoke  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  one  remarkable 
instance  in  a  very  simple  way — by  merely  offering  to  divide  a  few  acorns 
with  an  exhausted  soldier.     This  sinple   incident  soon  spread  through 
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Ihe  camp,  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry  bej^an  to  swell  every  bosom ; 
making  his  troops  forget  that  they  were  without  food  or  the  prospect 
of  food  in  a  distant  wilderness ;  and  nerved  thenj  to  renewed  exertion. 
The  men,  who  a  short  time  before,  were  ready  to  sink  to  the  earth 
exhausted,  and  to  fall  a  prey  to  a  pestilential  fever,  forgot  they  were 
hungry  on  tinding  themselves  heroes.  Napoleon  always  fed  his  men  on 
glory  when  meat  was  scarce,  or  some  great  fatigue  was  to  be  endured, 
or  whenever  he  wanted  to  drive  disease  out  of  his  camp.  High  enthusi- 
asm, and  epidemic  diseases  are  incompatible.  The  secret  of  great  mili- 
tary commanders  in  preventing  disease  seems  mainly  to  consist  in 
awakening  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  on  perilous  occasions.  Some  degree  of 
enthusiasm  is  at  all  times  a  healthful  stimulant  against  morbid  influences 
and  which  it  is  always  well  to  encourage,  but  the  higher  or  more' intense 
exaltation  of  mental  excitement  not  being  durable,  should  only  be 
called  up  on  great  occasions.  If  it  would  always  come  on  being  bid,  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  banish  a  pestilence  from  an  army  by  that 
agency  alone,  but  as  it  is  a  fire  which  cannot  always  be  kindled  at  will, 
none  of  the  natural  causes,  giving  rise  to  disease,  should  be  permitted  to 
haunt  the  camp  when  they  can  be  driven  out.  The  British  owe  many  of 
their  large  possessions  in  warm  climates  to  Moseley's  discovery  of  treat- 
ing camp  dysentery  successfully.  Before  a  successful  plan  of  treating  the 
disease  and  banishing  it  from  camp  was  discovered.  Great  Britain  was  in 
*  a  fair  way  of  losing  her  southern  possessions  by  having  no  men  to  defend 
them ;  the  dysentery  killing  them  as  fast  as  they  could  be  sent  ouL 
The  same  mode  of  treatment  did  not  succeed  in  the  cold  latitudes  of 
Europe.  The  wars  of  the  British,  French,  and  Spaniards,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  in  the  West  Indies,  brought  it  forth.  Our 
northern  medical  schools  and  northern  writers,  having  no  occasion  for 
it,  have  neglected  to  teach  it.  It  is  a  treatment  adapted  to  the  dysen- 
tery of  camps  in  hot  climates.  For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have 
found  it  successful  in  plantation  practice  in  the  south.  In  communi- 
cating it  I  am  giving  nothing  new,  and  I  claim  no  ciedit  but  that  of  call- 
ing attention  to  a  very  successful  practice  that  is  almost  forgotten. 
The  one  dose  cure  for  Camp  Dysentery, 
From  twenty  to  forty  grains  of  Ipecacuanha,  and  fifty  drops  of  Lau- 
danum mixed  together  in  a  little  sugar  and  water,  molasses,  or  toddy, 
and  taken  at  one  dose — immediately  the  dose  is  taken,  the  S9ldier  should 
lie  down  and  be  covered  over  with  his  blanket,  to  keep  the  air  ofiT.  He 
should  continue-  thus  covered  up  with  his  blanket  for  24  hours, 
drinking  hot  mint  tea,  or  hot  sage  tea,  or  any  other  agreeable  aromatic 
tea«  as  balm,  sassafras,  or  orange -leaf  tea.  The  drink  should  be  taken 
as  hot  as  table  tea  is  conunonly  used.  The  object  is  to  promote  per- 
spiration and  to  turn  the  fluxion  of  blood  from  the  bowels  and  liver  to 
the  skin.  No  drinks  should  be  taken,  for  an  hour  or  two,  unless  the 
patient  vomits.  After  each  spell  of  vomiting  he  should  drink  the  hoi  tea. 
The  medicine  has  the  best  eftect  when  it  neither  vomits  nor  purges. 
It  commonly  vomits  once  or  twice,  and  the  next  day  purges  once  or  twice. 
It  cures  the  disease  in  half  an  hour,  if  given  early  in  the  complaint. 
That  is,  it  stops  the  bloody  stools  on  the  spot,  relieves  the  pain  and 
tormina  of  the  bowels,  determines  the  blood  from  within,  to  without — 
causes  perspiration  and  carries  oft*  fever.     And  if  the  perspiration  be 
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kept  gently  up,  for  a  sufticient  length  of  time,  the  disease  will  never  re- 
turn.  It  is  important  after  taking  this  medicine,  that  the  patient  be  kept 
tor  some  days  out  of  a  draft  of  air,  and  the  lirst  day  or  two  be  covered 
over  with  a  blanket ;  though  not  to  be  kept  too  hot,  or  in  too  close  an 
atmosphere.  When  the  pain  in  the  bowels  is  severe,  the  quantity  of 
laudanum  should  be  a  little  more,  say  a  teaspoonful.  A  full  dose  lo 
allay  spasm  and  pain  is  better  than  a  small  dose.  The  Sydenham 
laudanum  is  better  than  the  common  laudanum  ;  if  that  is  used,  30  drops 
will  be  sufficient,  as  it  is  stronger  than  the  common  laudanum.  If  the 
ipecac  is  very  good  and  fresh,  and  has  ncv(»r  been  exposed  to  the  air 
or  light,  20  or  30  grains  will  be  sufficient,  and  may  be  made  into  pills 
with  the  laudanum  and  taken  all  at  once.  If  the  patient  lies  on  hia 
back,  and  holds  a  tablespoonful  of  water  in  his  throat,  and  will  open 
his  mouth,  seven  large  pills  can  be  swallowed  at  one  swallow,  if  they 
be  pitched  in  Indian  file,  down  to  the  root  of  the  tongue,  tlie  patient  at 
that  instant  swallowing  them  with  the  water  ju'eviously  held  in  his 
throat.  But  the  patient  nnist  lie  flat  on  his  back  to  swallow  so  many 
pills  at  one  swallow.  The  dose  taken  in  the  pill  form,  is  less  apt  to 
vomit.  Should  sweat  not  occur  in  an  hour,  the  complaint  may  require 
the  loss  of  a  little  blood  from  the  ann,  or  another  half  dose  in  the  pill  form; 
but  in  nine  cases  out  often,  nothing  more  is  required  than  the  hot  aromatic 
tea,  above  mentioned.  It  is  essential  for  the  success  of  the  one  dose  ciirCf 
that  it  be  commenced  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease.  DifFercnl 
physicians,  seeing  dysentery  under  diftercnt  circumstances,  are  too  apt 
to  conclude  that  all  other  plans  of  treatment  are  wrong  but  their  own. 
Thus,  in  private  practice,  in  mountainous  districts,  bleeding  is  gener- 
ally necessary.  In  marshy  districts,  bloodletting  is  not  well  borne.  When 
connected  with  much  bile,  the  purging  or  calomel  plan  succeeds  after 
so  long  a  time.  In  some  epidemics  the  patient  is  so  suddenly  reduced 
by  the  first  onset  of  the  disease,  as  to  fall  into  cold  sweats,  faintings, 
laborious  breathing,  etc.,  requirini;  instantly  the  strongest  aromatic 
stimulants  to  keep  him  from  falling  at  once  into  a  state  of  collapse  and 
death.  But  generally  speaking,  the  one  dose  cure,  for  the  dysentery  in 
camps,  is  the  best,  safest,  and  quickest.  If  it  fails  to  cure  in  an  hour,  no 
harm  is  done  :  the  purging,  or  any  other  plan  may  be  adopted.  The 
misfortune  of  the  purging  plan  is,  that  the  soldier  who  is  cured  by  it,  is 
seldom  worth  any  thing  in  the  campaign.  Half  the  fluids  in  his  body 
have  to  be  evacuated  by  purging,  before  the  plethora  of  blood  in  the 
viscera,  causing  the  dysentery,  can  be  removed.  Whereas,  by  the  one 
dose  cure,  the  fluids  are  saved — instead  of  being  purged  out,  they  arc 
thrown  from  the  viscera  to  the  surface,  kept  in  the  circulation  and  saved. 
All,  or  nearly  all  the  camp  dysenteries,  have  a  single  cause,  a  retreat 
of  the  blood  from  the  surface  wiiJioufy  to  the  viscera  icithin.  In  private 
practice,  the  stomach  or  liver  or  some  other  organ  may  be  at  fault 
and  constitute  the  first  links  in  the  morbid  action  ;  but  among  soldiers, 
it  is  almost  always  the  skin.  The  scorbutic  dysentery  is  an  excep- 
tion, where  acids,  lemon  juice,  and  sour  vegetables  become  the  best 
remedies ;  and  in  dysenteries  connected  with  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers,  the  quinine  is  an  important  adjunct.  A  Her  the  patient  has  taken 
the  one  dose  cure,  the  next  day,  if  any  renmant  of  the  disease  still  re- 
mains, from  a  tcaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonflil   o^  the  following  mixturr. 
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should  be  taken  without  being  mixed  with  any  thing  whatever.  To  be 
taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  viz :  white  vitriol  90  grains,  common  alum 
60  grains,  cochineal  (the  coccinella  of  Mexico)  3  grains,  boiling  water 
half  a  pint.  When  the  solution  is  cold,  strain  through  paper.  From  a 
tea-spoonful  to  a  table -spoonful  of  this  mixture  every  morning,  fasting,  or 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  will  of  itself  cure  mild  cases  and  is  one  of  the 
best  remedies  for  the  chronic  form  of  the  complaint.  It  can  be  made  to 
operate  on  the  bowels  by  lessening  the  quantityof  alum  in  the  solution, 
or  to  bind  the  bowels  when  the  discharges  are  too  frequent,  by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  alum  in  the  solution.  In  table-spoonful  doses  it  nauseates 
and  has  all  the  advantages  of  nauseating  medicines — and  in  smaller 
doses  than  a  table-spoonfuK  it  is  tonic  and  astringent  and  aperient  at  the 
same  time.     Partaking  of  the  character  of  small  doses  of  rhubarb. 

The  author  of  the  al}ove  practice  is  Benjamin  Mosely  who  published 
it  in  the  West  Indies  in  1789.  The  practice  was  so  successful,  that  his 
treatise  on  the  dysentery  went  through  many  English  editions  and  was 
re-published  in  Latin.  Afler  along  experience  in  Southern  diseases  I  am 
confident  that  it  is  more  successful  in  the  great  majority  of  dysenteries . 
than  any  other  method  of  treatment  before  or  since  adopted.  Dr.  Mosely 
gave  the  ipecac  first  and  the  laudanum  aflerwards.  According  to  my  xe- 
perience  it  is  best  to  give  them  together,  making  one  dose  of  it,  I  have 
tried  the  medicine'in  broken  or  divided  doses,  but  find  it  not  to  succeed  as 
well  as  the  full  dose.  The  aromatic  teas  to  keep  up  the  determination 
to  the  skin  are  important.  To  follow  up  the  medicine  by  strong  purga- 
tives would  defeat  the  object  in  view,  of  determining  to  the  surfac^  Aro- 
matic waters,  or  the  bdour  from  burning  aromatic  substances,  are  Ijetter 
than  vinegar  or  the  chloride  of  lime  to  correct  the  atmosphere  about 
dysenteric  patients. 


IV. — Remarks  on  the  use  of  the  terms  "  Congestion"  and  "  Congestive" 
By  Thomas  C.  Brown,  M.  D.,  of  Woodville,  Miss. 

The  term  Congestive  Fever  has  become  so  familiar  in  the  South  and 
West,  that  the  young  and  inexperienced  are  led  to  look  for  a  distinctly 
marked  and  peculiar  fever,  and  are  sadly  perplexed  in  their  investiga- 
tions. At  one  time  it  is  described  as  "  algid  intermittent  fever,"  at 
another  as  "  malignant  or  pernicious  remittent  fever."  They  find  it 
supervening  on  intermittent,  remittent  and  continued  fevers — on  gastritis 
and  gastro-enteritis— on  typhoid  pneumonia — on  epidemic  dysentery ; 
and  in  fact,  as  complicated  with  most  of  our  summer  and  autumnal  dis- 
eases, and  sometimes  with  our  winter  epidemics. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  medical  profession,  if  our  journalists  and 
teachers  of  medicine,  would  teach  that "  there  is  not,  properly,  any  fever 
characterized  by  congestion  in  contrast  with  another  whj^h  is  without 
it ;"  but  that  congestion  is  common  to  nearly  all  fevers,  whether  inter- 
mittent, remittent,  or  continued ;  and  that  it  is  not  limited  to  any  one 
organ ;  the  brain,  the  spinal  column,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  spleen*,  the 
kidnies  and  abdominal  viscera,  may  be  the  seats  of  congestion,  either 
separately  or  several  of  them  at  the  same  time ;  and  these  as  they  are 
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•epamte]y  or  severally  affected,  will  characterize  the  symptoms  accofil« 
iDg  to  the  organ  or  the  several  organs  which  may  be  involved  ? 

The  term  Congestion  comes  from  the  Latin  congero,  to  amass,  and  in 
a  medical  sense  conveys  the  idea  of  turgescence  or  fulness  of  blood  in  a 
particular  part,  and  implies  simple  engorgement  and  over  distension  o( 
the  blood  vessels.  It  seems  rather  the  result  of  irritation  than  of  inflam* 
matory  action,  and  when  it  passes  into  inflammation,  it  would  seem  to 
be  more  dependent  on  the  general  state  of  the  constitution,  on  the  plo« 
thoric  condition  of  the  blood  vessels,  with  the  tendency  towards  inflam* 
matory  excitement,  than  on  the  primary  irritation  which  occasioned  iu 
The  presence  of  internal  congestions  must,  of  course,  be  infered  from 
the  symptoms  which  indicate  them,  and  to  connect  the  symptoms  with 
the  structural  lesions  which  they  denote,  so  as  to  furnish  practical  guid^ 
ance  in  the  treatment  of  them,  is  the  proper  object  of  medical  research. 

Their  treatment  must  depend  in  part  on  the  nature  of  their  site,  but 
principally  on  the  cause  which  occasions  them.  If  congestion  result 
from  a  plethoric  habit,  mere  local  treatment  can  never  give  permanent 
and  efiectual  relief;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  congestion  be  owing  to  irri- 
tation only,  then  general  depletion  is  unnecessaiy,  and  would  be  injuri- 
ous. 

Congestion  generally  preceeds,  but  may  follow  inflammation,  by  the 
irritation  set  up  in  neighboring  organs,  or  be  transmitted  to  those  more 
distant  by  nervous  influence.  Strong  innervation,  in  which  the  nervous 
centres  are  npuch  excited  as  under  various  emotions,  will  produce  con- 
fCestiaif^  at  oiie  time  of  the  brain,  at  another  of  th^  lungs  or  liver.  Cer- 
tain nervous  aflTections,  as  hysteria,  will  give  rise  to  irregular  determi- 
nation and  retardation  of  blood,  producing  congestion  in  some  organ, 
which  often  entirely  disappears  afler  the  removal  of  the  nervous  distur- 
bance. Congestion  dependent  on  mere  nervous  disorder,  will  generally 
be  irregular  or  periodical  in  its  appearance,  but  if  there  be  a  permanent 
disorder  of  function  in  an  organ,  the  congestion  depends  upon  perma- 
nent irritation.  In  the  commencement  of  fevers  the  congestion  is  of  an 
irregular  or  periodic  character,  but  when  occuring  in  the  latter  stages 
of  fever,  it  is  usually  of  a  more  permanent  and  dangerous  character. 

Congestion,  coming  on  in  the  progress  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  when  supervening  in  the  latter 
stages  of  these  diseases,  it  generally  indicates  great  danger  ;  but  when 
it  ushers  in  an  intermittent  fever,  and  the  paroxysm  is  followed  by  very 
feeble  reaction,  it  indicates  great  danger. 

The  symptoms  of  the  congestion  of  a  particular  organ,  or  of  several 
organs,  combining  with  the  sympathy  of  a  particular  fever  or  disease, 
upon  which  it  supervenes  must,  necessarily^  give  rise  to  great  diversity 
of  symptoms,  and  will  require  a  variety  of  treatment  as  dictated  by  the 
existing  circumstances.  Hence  the  confusion  which  results  in  an  attempt 
to  study  the  symptoms  of  congestive  fever,  as  a  distinct  species  of  fever. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  nosology^  in  which  congestion  is  to  be  the  cognomen 
of  a  particular  species,  we  must  adopt  a  division  of  fever  somewhat  like 
the  arranggjnent  of  Armstrong,  and  dispense  with  the  distinctions  of 
fever  into  intermittent,  remittent  and  continued. 

Woodville,  Oct.  14th,  1846. 
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V. — An  Account  of  the  Yellow  Fever  thai  prevailed  in  yew  Orleans  in 
the  year  1846.     By  E.  D.  F'bxneb,  M.  D. 

In  accordance  with  one  of  the  main  objects  of  this  journal,  which  is, 
to  keep  a  &ithful  record  of  the  more  important  diseases  that  prevail 
from  time  to  time  in  this  region,  I  shall  here  attempt  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  yellow  fever  as  it  appeared  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  the  autumn  of  the  year  1846.— 
The  type  of  the  -disease  has  certainly  been  somewhat  different  from  that 
whijh  usually  prevails  here ;  and  this  fact,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  fever,  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  as  to  its  true  nature ;  some  pro- 
nouncing the  complaint  acute  jaundice, , others  pernicious  fever,  and 
others  typhoid  fever.  But  that  we  have  had  more  or  less  genuine  yel- 
low fever,  now  no  longer  admits  of  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion,— 
The  true  value  of  diagnostic  symptoms  consists  in  the  certainty  with 
which  they  enable  us  to  distinguish  and  identify  any  particular  disease 
during  life — which  being  present,  the  disease  is  present,  and  being  ab- 
sent, the  disease  is  incomplete.  Now  the  diagnosis  of  yellow  fever  in 
its  mildest  forms,  and  with  the  earliest  cases,  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task.  It  is  generally  necessary  to  witness  those  symptoms  which  usu- 
ally attend  ihB  fatal  termination.  Nor  is  !t  always  easy,  with  the  first 
one  or  two  deaths,  to  settle  the  question  satisfactorily  even  with  these 
aids.  A  larger  number  of  deaths  may  be  required  to  be  seen  before  the 
fever  assumes  an  unquestionable  character.  Such  was  the  progress  of 
observation  and  discussion  in  regard  to  the  fever  that  recently  prevailed 
here.  The  first  cases  were  few  and  scattering,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
find  two  physicians  who  would  agree  as  to  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  that 
strongly  resembled  yellow  fever.  This  was  the  case  even  after  public 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject :  when  the  Board  of  Health  was 
re(]uired  to  report  weekly  on  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  something 
of  a  panic  existed,  there  were  still  one  or  two  influential  physicians, 
who  openly  expressed  their  doubts  as  to  there  being  any  genuine  cases 
of  yellow  fever.  The  progress  of  events,  however,  cleared  away  all 
doubt  upon  this  point,  and  the  only  question  that  remained,  related  to 
the  extent  or  amount  of  the  disease.  Many  cases  that  recovered  were 
diagnosed  yellow  feVer,  which  might  well  admit  of  doubt ;  but  as  the 
season  advanced,  the  fatal  cases  were  unquestionable ;  and  these  were 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  whole.  The  cases  which  I  shall  report  in 
the  course  of  this  paper,  will,  I  trust,  satisfy  the  reader  that  I  am  describ- 
ing the  ori^m,  symptoms,  and  progress  of  true  yetUno  fever.  A  &w  re- 
marks on  the  weather,  the  condition  of  the  city,  and  the  general  state 
of  health,  may  properly  precede  my  account  of  the  fever. 

The  preceding  winter  was  an  unusually  cold  one— the  spring  was 
very  late  and  cool— *the  summer  was  not  near  so  hot  as  the  last,  but  it 
was  remakable  for  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  rain  that  fell.  The 
weather  continued  warm  and  wet  until  about  the  20th  of  September, 
when  the  rains  ceased,  and  the  remainder  of  the  autumn  was  remarka- 
bly dry. 

The  following  Meteorological  observations  are  taken  from  Mr*  Lil- 
li«'s  abstracts,  Rirnished  rpgiilariy  to  thin  journal. 
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It  will  appear  from  this  table  that  the  number  of  rainy  days  was  in 
June,  .     .     16,     .     quanity,     7.979  inches  and  thousandths. 
July,   .     .     11,     .  "         13.000       "  " 

August,   .     18,     .  "  6.962       "  " 

September,  15,     .  «  5.698       "  " 

October,    .     3,     ,  "  1.040       "  " 

34.679 

Showing  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  rain  during  the  hot  months. 

The  condition  of  the  streets  and  gutters  has  been  notoriously  worse 
than  has  been  known  for  a  number  of  years  past ;  the  scavangers  hav- 
ing generally  done  but  little  more  than  drag  out  the  sediment  from  the 
gutters  and  pile  it  in  heaps,  where  it  remained  till  it  returned  to  its 
former  position,  instead  of  being  carried  out  of  the  city. 
'  By  reference  to  the  May  number  of  this  Journal,  it  will  1^  seen  that 
in  the  month  of  April  last,  there  was  an  extraordinary  inundation  of  the 
swamp  and  back  part  of  the  city,  extending  in  some  places,  (Canal 
street  for  instance,)  as  far  as  Burgundy  street.  This  was  produced  by 
the  conjunction  of  an  immense  fail  of  rain,  and  the  prevalence  for  seve- 
ral days  of  a  strong  east  wind  that  drove  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf. — 
The  inundation  only  lasted  a  few  days. 

The  river  did  not  rise  near  so  high  this  y(^r  as  either  of  the  two 
preceding,  and  has  been  very  low  during  the  autumn,  leaving  exposed 
to  the  sun  an  extensive  bank  or  batture,  which  had  long  been  covered 
with  water.  This  bank  became  very  offensive  in  some  places  ;  particular- 
ly opposite  the  lower  market,  where  much  filth  is  thrown  into  the  riv."". 
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New  Orleans  being  the  great  thoroughfare  and  depot  for  the  army  of 
invasion  on  the  Rio  Grande,  caused  a  greater  number  of  unaccliniated 
persons  to  be  in  tiie  city  throughout  the  summer  than  was  ever  known 
before.  They  have  been  passing  to  and  from  the  seat  of  war  all  the 
time.  In  the  fnonth  of  July  about  six  thousand  Louisiana  volunteers^ 
(two  thirds  of  whom,  perhaps  h»d  never  had  yellow  fever,)  wore  dis- 
charged from  the  service  at  one  time,  and  returned  to  the  city.  A  large 
number  of  these  remained  in  the  city  the  rest  of  the  summer ;  which 
they  propably  would  not  have  done  under  other  circumstances. 

From  accounts  publii^hed  in  the  newspapers,  it  appears  that  yellow 
fever  prevailed  to  a  ci»iisiderable  extent  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Vera 
Cruz,  during  the  summer. 

The  following  table,  which  I  have  compiled  from  the  books  of  the 
Custom  House,  will  show  the  comparative  number  of  vessels  that  ar- 
rived at  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  from  the  principal  places  in  the  West 
Indies,  for  the  years  and  months  stated. 

I«l«t  of  ArrlvaU  by  Sea  at  tlie  Port  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  last  six  years. 
From  Vera  Cruz  and  the  principal  West  India  P oris ,  from  April  Ist  to  Ojtb'r  Ist. 
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The  acrivals  from  other  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  have  been  so  few  as 
to  be  unworthy  of  notice.  The  trade  between  this  place  and  Vera  Cruz, 
has  been  extremely  limited  ever  since  the  Texan  revolution,  in  1836, 
I  have  thus  glanced  at  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  year« 
which  I  conceive  to  have  any  bearing  oh  the  origin  of  Yellow  Fever. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  much  yet 
remains  unknown,  and  much  difierencc  of  opinion  still  eiists.  I  have  no 
preconceived  theory  to  sustain,  but  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  plain 
statement  of  facts  with  all  the  candour  and  Impartiality  I  can  command. 

I  shall  first  give  a  brief  account  of  the  first  cases  of  yellow  fever  that 
occurred,  showing  the  part  of  the  city  in  which  they  originated,  and  the 
connection,  if  any  between  them — secondly,  report  a  few  cases  to  illus- 
trate the  character  or  type  of  the  disease — and  lastly,  speak  of  its  extent 
and  mortality,  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole.  The 
facts  stated  are  drawn  either  from  personal  observation  or  directly  from 
those  physicians  who  witnessed  the  disease. 

It  may  be  proper  to  premise  that  although  there  has  not  been  much 
sickness  at  any  time  during  the  year,  the  principal  diseases  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  months  of  May,  Juno  and  July,  were  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery  and  intermittent  fever.  There  was  more  dysentery  at  the  Charity 
Hospital  than  has  been  witnessed  for  several  years  past.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  acute  jaundice  or  gastro-duodenUis.  Many  of  these 
latter  cases  resembled  a  yellow  fever  so  closely  as  to  give  rise  to  much 
discussion  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis.  However,  the  fatal  cases,  for  the 
most  part  wanted  those  decided  symptoms,  such  as  black  vomit,  hemorr« 
hages,  and  suppression  of  urine,  which  generally  attend  the  last  stage 
of  yellow  fever.  But  as  has  been  intimated  before,  some  physicians 
expressed  doubts  even  when  these  fatal  symptoms  were  witnessed ;  nor 
did  they  yield  their  assent  to  the  existence  of  genuine  yellow  fever, 
until  a  number  of  cases  had  died  with  the  most  unequivocal  symptoms. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  following  fs  the  order  of 
occurren«!e  of  the  first  reported  cases  of  yellow  fever.  Some  of  thera 
were  considered  questionable  at  the  time  ;  but  as  they  were  pronounced 
yellow  fever  by  the  intelligent  physicians  who  attended  them,  I  give  the 
memoranda  furnished  me,  and  the  reader  may  form  his  own  judgment. 

Case  1st. — (Notes  furnished  by  Dr.  A.  Mercier.)  G.  M.,  an  Irish 
Drayman,  aged  about  23  years,  lived  in  New  Orleans  five  months,  resi- 
dence  at  the  comer  Canal  and  'I*reme  streets.  Second  Municipality. 
Was  taken  with  headache  about  1  o'clock  on  the  20th  July,  whilst  at 
work  vvith  his  dray  on  the  levee.  Went  on  for  an  hour,  when  he  drank 
a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  and  sat  down  in  a  shady  place,  his  clothes 
being  wet  from  perspiration.  In  half  an  hour  ho  was  seized  with  a  chill, 
accompanied  by  violent  pains  in  the  head  and  back,  and  great  lassitude 
of  the  legs.  He  went  home,  took  his  bed,  and  sent  for  Dr.  Mercier, 
who  arrived  between  7  and  8  o'clock  P.  M.  Dr.  Mercier  found  him 
with  the  same  distressing  pains  ;  skin  hot  and  dry— eyes  bright — ^pulse 
about  104,  fiill  and  strong — tongue  natural — gums  very  red.  Treatment, 
y.  8.  ad  deliquium  animi;  hoi  mustardfoothaih — cold  ajypUcaiions  to  head 
—purgative  cnetna. 

22nd. — Symptoms  much  the  same.  Treatment,  Cups  over  epigast. 
to  5  xxiv.  Repeat  foot  baths  and  cold  to  head. 
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23d.— Moniing,  pulse  1"^0 — vomiting  bilious  mailer;; — pain  in  tlio 
tegion  of  the  stomach  <kc. 

1  o'clock,  P.  M. — Epigastric  pain  increased — vomiting  continues — 
slight  delirium — murine  scarce — pulse  120 — skin  and  eyes  slightly 
yellow. 

5  o'clock,  P.  M. — ^Urine  suppressed — ^breathing  embarrassed — epi- 
gastric pain  ver}-  great — constant  vomiting— delirium  increased.  He 
continued  to  get  worse  until  12|  o'clock  at  night,  when  he  died.  He 
continued  to  throw  up  yellow  and  greenish  raffetters  '^until  just  before 
death  when  they  became  black.  They  were  shown  to  Dr.  M.  He 
says  they  were  black,  but  nolJlocculenU 

At  8  o'clock  the  following  morning  Dr.  M.  saw  the  coi^se.  The 
eyes  and  inner  part  o(  the  thighs  were  slightly  yellow — ^the  rest  of  the 
body  was  of  a  dark  livid  hue — the  face  was  swollen — bloody  froth  issued 
from  the  mouth.  Dr.  M.  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Luzenijurg  at  this 
visit,  hoping  to  make  an  autopsy,  but  the  friends  of  the  deceased  refused 
permission. 

A  day  or  two  aflerwards  one  of  the  city  news-papers  (the  La.  Courier) 
announced  the  appearance  of  yellow  fever  in  the  city  and  cited  two 
cases,  the  one  here  reported  and  another  said  to  be  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Beugnot.  On  the  following  day  the  "  Bee"  contained  cards  from 
Drs.  Luzenburg  dc  Beugnot,  the  former  dissenting  altogether  from  Dr. 
Mercier  in  regard  to  his  case  being  one  of  genuine  yellow  fever,  and 
the  latter  denying  positively  that  he  had  seen  recently  any  thing  resem- 
bling yellow  fever. 

Case  2hd, — (Dr.  Hunt  gave  me  the  following  memoranda  of  this 
case.) 

Mrs.  H.,  aged  about  sixty  years — a  very  intelligent  lady— in  New 
Orleans  since  last  winter.  She  was  taken  sick  about  the  24th  of  July 
and  was  attended  by  Dr.  L.  who  pronounced  the  csisc  Jiivre  pernicieuse, 
though  he  suspected  yellow  fever.  Dr.  H.  took  charge  of  the  case  on  the 
28th.  He  found  her  without  fever — skin  very  yellow— ^reat  irritability 
of  stomach — matters  ejected  of  light  colour,  but  flocculent^-^ad  no  stool 
for  fotir  days — complete  suppression  of  urine — numerous  petechial 
blotches  on  the  skin,  &c.  ^  Dr.  H.  pronounced  it  yellow  ferer,  as  also 
did  Dr.  Harrison  whom  he  invited  to  see  it.  She  died  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  without  black  vomit  but  with  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels. 

This  lady  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  frequently  to  the  (narkets 
early  in  the  morning,  and  walking  up  and  down  the  levee.  Sho  resided 
at  the  comer  of  St.  Claude  and  Esplanade  Sts.,  back  part  of  the  1st, 
Municipality.  Nineteen  years  ago  this  lady  was  going  with  her  hus- 
band by  sea  from  this  city  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  Europe.  Whilst 
passing  the  West  Indies  her  husband  died  with  black  vomit,  and  sbe 
was  said  to  have  had  yellow  fever. 

Case  Sd, — (At  the  Charity  Hospital — Ward  12 — service  of  Dr* 
Turpin,  who  furnished  me  the  following  notes.) 

V.  H.,  a  German,  aged  forty  years — a  resident  at  Lafayette  5  years- 
plethoric  habit — had  been  sick  with  fever  seven  days  when  he  came  to  the 
Hospital  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  August.  Dr.  T.  saw  him  first  on 
the  morning  of  the  dOth,  when  be  presented  the  following  symptoms  : 
decubitus  dorsal — icterus  deep  and  general — ^the  tongue  dry,  indented 
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and  bluck — the  gums  and  teeth  covered  with  coagulated  blood — ^but 
little  thirst — ^frequent  disposition  to  voniit — cjecta  ganguenolent — abdo- 
men painful — no  stools— suppression  of  urine — pulse  small  and  soft — 
skin  cool — intellect  dul! — responses  incoherent — jactitation — at  night 
he  was  delirious — the  gi^neral  irrita])ility  became  so  exalted  that  he 
could  not  bare  to  he  touched  without  complaining — ^about  noon  the 
vomiting  was  more  frequent  and  the  matters  thrown  up  presented 
the  character  designated  under  the  name  oi  coffee  grounds. 

On  the  following  nit) ruing,  Sept.  1st,  he  was  dead.  There  was  no 
aulorpsy.  This  was  the  first  case  of  black  vomit  that  occurred  in  the 
city. 

Cc/^e  4fA. — :The  notes  of  this  case  were  kindly  furnished  by  Dr  ,S.  W. 
Dalton,  and  I  cannot  do  better  tlian  give  his  report  in  full,  in  his  own 
woixis. 

New  Orleans,  Nov.  6,  1846. 

Dear  Sir:  Agreeably  to  your  particular  request,  I  have  hastily, 
attempted  to  sketch  the  prominent  features  and  symptoms  of  the  follow- 
ing case  of  fever  which  came  under  my  observation  and  treatment  in 
August  last,  and  to  which  I  invited  the  attention  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  immediately  after  having  been  called  to  see  it, 
in  order  that  he  might  determine  the  specific  character  of  the  disease. 
And  after  having  visited  and  carefully  examined  the  case  for  three  days 
he  pronounced  it  to  be  a  case  of  acclimating  or  yellow  fever.  Here  it 
is,  judge  ye. 

August  24th. — F.  S.  aged  25  years — a  shoemaker  by  trade  and 
name — 9  months  last  has  resided  in  this  place,  on  Circus  St.,  near  the 
New  Basin — is  a  native  of  Germany,  of  phlegmatic  bilious  tempera- 
ment— was  suddenly  seized  with  violent  pains  in  his  Lead,  small  of  his 
back  and  legs — so  severe  in  the  latter  as  to  render  him  incapable  of 
sustaining  an  erect  position.  These  prominent  symptoms  were  preceded 
by  a  slight  chilliness  which  accompanied  them  for  some  hours  at  short 
intervals — disappearing  upon  .being  closely  covered  up  and  recurring 
again  on  the  least  exposure  to  the  air.  He  remained  in  this  condition 
— most  of  the  time  covered  up  with  a  feather-bed — for  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  under  the  treatment  of  some  quack,  before  I  saw  him : 
when  I  called  I  found  him  still  laboring  under  violent  pain  in  the  front 
part  of  his  head,  back  and  legs — tongue  large  and  white,  except  at  its 
«dges  which  were  defined  with  a  deep  red  margin  its  whole  extent — 
pulse  llOjfull,  but  soft  and  easily  compressed,  eyes  red,  dull  and  heavy 
expression  of  countenance — mind  incoherent. 

Ordered  cups  freely  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  temples,  which  ab- 
stracted from  14  to  16  oz.  blood — gave  him  Dalton's  Compound  effer- 
vescing Saline  Cathartic — moved  his  bowels  briskly,  which  together  with 
the  bleeding  reduced  his  pulse  to  about  100  and  very  much  relieved 
the  other  symptoms,  particularly  the  violent  pain  in  his  head.  Skin 
became  soft  and  somewhat  cool,  which  suggested,  notwithstanding  his 
pulse,  the  active  use  of  quinine,  which  I  gave  in  v  gr.  doses  repeated 
^very  hour  until  he  had  taken   3  ss. 

25th. — Found  him  much  improved  in  his  general  appearance  and 
condition,  though  there  was  slight  hemorrhage  from  the  gums,  the 
<^iiiine  having  fulfilled  its  indication.     On  seeing  me  he  immediately 
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said :  "  Dr.  I  feel  perfectly  well" — ^and  wanted  to  get  up,  but  inquiringly 
said  to  Dr.  J— ^s,  "  do  you  suppose  he  won't  let  me  '/"  This  single 
&ct,  is  in  niy  buml)le  opinion,  almost  sufficient  of  itself  to  establish  the 
character  of  the  fever  with  which  he  was  attacked — it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  this  disease,  in  which  there  always  exists  a  loss  of  balance  be- 
tween the  physical  and  metaphysical  man,  disqualifying  the  mind  to  de- 
termine the  capabilities  of  the  body,  for  whenever  the  effort  is  made  to 
get  up — and  sometimes  it  is  with  fatal  succesi^  to  the  patient-:— prompted 
by  sensorial  impression,  that  he  has  power  to  do  so,  the  body  fails  to 
respond  to  the  call,  and  the  patient  falls  back  on  his  pillow  with  a  sad 
expression  of  disappointment  depicted  on  his  facee,  and  with  a 
tremulous  voice,  says  :  "  Well,  I  thought  I  was  stronger."  Continued 
the  quinine  in  the  same  quantity  at  each  dose  as  before  but  increased 
the  quantity  of  time  between  doses  to  four  hours,  and  gave  him  grs.  xvj. 
during  the  day,  and  fiaxseed-tea  lemonade  freely — at  night  gave  him 
3  j.  calomel,  his  bowels  not  having  been  moved  during  the  day. 

26th. — Still  improving,  the  calomel  acted  well  and  produced  a  most 
favorable  effect,  having  brought  away  several  copious  black  and  very 
offensive  bilious  stools.  Tongue  better,  eyes  cleared  and  lively, 
healthy  expression  of  voice  and  countenance,  with  some  appetite. 
Ordered  chicken  broth  and  lemonade  with  a  small  dash  of  madcria 
wine. 

27th. — Convalescent.     Continued  the  same  regimen. 

28th. — Sitting  up,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  "took  the  responsibi- 
lity" of  swallowing  down  two  quarts  of  soup  :  "  He  was  so  hungry,"  and 
relapsed  ;  from  which  however  he  recovered  without  much  difficulty,  but 
it  protracted  his  final  restoration  to  health  for  several  weeks. 

Case  5th, — (At  the  Charity  Hospital — ward  18.) 

G.  D.  aged  32 — in  New  Orleans  six  years — entered  the  Hospital 
on  the 25th  August;  then  sick  3  days — died  on  the  3d  September.  I 
saw  this  man  among  a  number  of  others  who  visited  him  during  his 
illness.  He  was  very  yellow — ejected  every  thing  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach, but  did  not  throw  up  black  vomit.  The  attending  physician  diag-  * 
nosed  \i gasiro-duodenitis,,  but  several  who  saw  it  thought  it  was  yellow 
fever. 

Case  6th. — (At  the  Charity  Hospital— ward  5r) — M.  M.,  an  Irish 
woman,  aged  25,  in  New  Orleans  3  months,  said  she  had  been  sick  with 
a  fevfer  15  days  when  she  came  to  the  hospital,  on  the  9th  September — 
she  died  with  black  vomU  on  the  12th. 

Remarks. — It  is  not  probable  this  woman  had  yellow  fever  all  thi» 
time.  She  must  have  had  some  other  complaint  which  run  into  yellow 
fever. 

Case  1th. — (Notes  furnished  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Lewis,  Esplanade  st.) — 
An  English  labourer,  aged  about  30  years,  living  on  Frenchmen's  st., 
Third  Municipality,  three  squares  from  the  river— had  lived  liut  a  short 
time  in  the  city— had  been  sick  with  fever  two  or  three  days  when  Dr. 
L.  was  called  to  see  him,  on  the  6th  September.  Found  him  yelloM' — 
buccal  membrane  much  engorged,  but  »ot  lile^ding — ston>ach  irritable — 
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ejecting  whatever  he  drank,  but  no  black  vomit.    He  recovered  in  a  few 
days*     Dr.  Lewis  pronounced  the  case  yellow  fever. 

Case  Sik, — At  the  Charity  Hospital — ward  .... — H.  D.,  aged 
24  years,  in  New  Orleans  10  months,  entered  hospital  Sept.  lltb, 
then  sick  8  days — died  on  the  4th  October.     Residence  unknown. 

Case  9th. — W.  M.,  aged  24,  in  New  Orleans  12  months,  entered 
hospital  ISth  Sept.,  then  sick  8  days— -died  Sept.  15th.  Residence 
unknown. 

Case  10<A.— (Notes  given  hy  Dr.  J.  H.  Lewis.) — ^M.  N.,  a  girl 
aged  16  years,  but  a  short  time  in  New  Orleans,  lived  on  Marignyi 
between  Victory  and  Moreau  streets,  a  square  and  a  half  from  the  river, 
was  attacked  with  fever  on  the  16th  Sept  Dr.  L.  attended  her  from 
the  first,  and  she  was  convalescent  on  the  2dd.  Dr.  L.  thought  it  was 
yellow  fever  at  the  time,  but  subsequent  events  confirmed  his  opinion, 
for  on  the  9th  October  following,  the  mother  of  this  girl  was  seized  with 
fever,  and  died  with  black  vomit  on  the  13th.  Two  other  cases  occurred 
in  the  same  family,  but  recovered. 

Case  llth, — (Notes  furnished  by  Dr.  O.  Carey.) — M.  T.,  a  German 
servant  girl,  aged  19  years,  in  New  Orleans  six  months,  residence  No. 
81  Front  Levee  street,  near  the  Orleans  Cotton  Press,  upper  part  of  the 
Second  Municipality — was  attacked  on  the  night  of  the  16th  Sept.  with 
fever  accompanied  by  severe  pains  in  the  head,  back  and  limbs.  Dr. 
C.  was  called  to  see  her  pn  the  evening  of  the  17th.  Found  her  with 
high  fever,  skin  hot  and  dry,  pain  in  head  and  back,  eyes  red,  restless, 
nausea  and  vomiting  of  bilious  matters,  great  thirst.  Gave  some  pur- 
gative medicine,  ordered  foot  baths,  enemas,  diluent  drinks,  dz;c. 

Sept  18th. — ^Fever  somewhat  abated  though  still  high,  bowels  freely 
purged,  delirious,  still  vomiting.     Repeat  enemas,  foot  baths  and  drinks. 

Sept.  19. — Fever  subsided  very  much,  still  vomiting  every  thing  she 
drinks,  delirious,  very  restless,  d^c.  These  symptoms  continued  two 
days  longer,  with  a  hemorrhagic  condition  of  the  gums.  Her  bowela 
were  kept  open,  she  was  carefully  nursed  and  recovered.  Afler  conval- 
escence was  established,  her  eyes  became  quite  yellow,  some  petechial 
blotches  on  the  skin,  and  a  sloughing  sore  upon  one  of  the  hands. 

N.  B.  Dr.  Carey  attended  two  other  cases  in  the  same  house  shortly 
aflerwards,  one  of  which  died  with  black  vomit,  the  other  recovered 
afler  a  desperate  illness. 

Case  I2th. — (Notes  furnished  by  Dr.  Mercier.)— On  the  18th  Sept. 
Dr.  M.  was  called  to  M arigny  street,  between  Moreau  and  Casacalvo, 
to  see  a  German  girl  aged  17  years,  of  sanguineous  temperament,  very 
rosey  and  plump,  thin  skin  and  light  hair.  She  had  been  in  the  city  4 
months,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  standing  in  the  sun  washing 
clothes.  A  few  hours  before  Dr.  M.  saw  her,  she  had  been  seized  with 
a  slight  chill,  soon  followed  by  burning  fever,  headache,  pain  in  the 
thighs,  dec. '  Dr.  M.  found  her  with  the  same  pains,  skin  hot  and  dry, 
cheeks  and  eyes  highly  injected,  tongue  natural,  ■  white  coat  upon  the 
gums,  pulse  112,  full  and  strong.  Treatment,  V.  S.  i  zviii,  iiiM  warm 
bath,  flaxseed  enema,  drink  flaxseed  tea. 
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Sept  19th. — So  improvement  Ordered  cups  to  abdomen  Sxrit 
lemonade,  repeat  enema  and  drink. 

Sept.  20th.-*Symptoms  same,  with  the  addition  of  nausea,  pulie 
weak  and  irregular,  pain  in  the  epigastrium. 

Sept.  21st. — Skin  pale  and  cool,  vomiting  every  thing  she  drinks, 
slight  delirium,  urine  scanty,  no  sleep,  epigastric  pain  increased,  breath- 
ing  somewhat  embarrassed,  tongue  still  natural.  Repeat  enemas  and 
mucilaginous  drinks. 

Sept  22nd. — Symptoms  all  increased  until  8  P.  M.,  when  dark 
fioculi  appeared  in  the  ejecta  from  the  stomach.  She  continued  to  throw 
up  this  doculent  matter  until  5  o'clock  the  next  morning,- when  she  died. 
Dr.  M.  saw  the  corpse  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  it  was  perfectly  yellow. 
No  autopsy  was  allowed. 

N.  B.  This  girl  belonged  to  a  family  of  five,  four  of  whom  died  ; 
the  other  three  with  black  vomit. 

Case  13£A.— (At  the  Charity  Hospital.)— W.  F.,  aged  24,  in  New 
Orleans  12  months,  entered  Charify  Hospital  Sept  19Si,  then  sick  one 
day— died  Sept.  27th.     Residence  in  city  unknown. 

Case  l^h. — (Notes  furnished  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Kennedy.) — Captain  N.» 

of  ship ,  had  arrived  from  Boston  bat  a  few  days  when  he  warf 

seized  with  yellow  fever,  on  the  19th  Sept  He  was  attended  by  Dr.  J. 
£.  Ker,  at  a  house  on  M oreau,  near  Mandeville  street.  Third  Municipa- 
lity. Dr.  Kennedy  was  called  in  consultation  on  the  23d  of  Sept.  He 
haid  then  been  sick  four  days,  and  his  condition  was  perfectly  hopeless. 
He  was  throwing  up  flaky  matters  which  became  genuine  Uack  vomit 
in  four  hours,  and  he  died  the  same  night. 

N.  B.  Dr.  Kennedy  relates  the  following  cases  in  connection  with 
this,  which  I  will  here  record  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  disease  may  be  communicated  from  one  person  to  another. 

1.  Mr.  C  an  assistant  stevedore  who  had  visited  Capt.  N.  fre- 
quently during  his  illness — resided  in  the  vicinity — had  lived  in  New 
Orleans  most  of  the  time  for  the  last  9  years,  but  nener  had  yellow 
fever-*was  attacked  the  very  night  after  Capt.  N.  died/  Dr.  K. 
thinks  his  was  a  well  marked  case  of  yellow  fever.     He  recovered. 

2.  JVf  rs.  B.,  an  Irish  woman  who  nursed  Capt;  N.  during  his  ill- 
ness, nad  been  in  N.  O.  but  a  short  time,  and  never  had  yellow 
fever.  She  was  somewhat  unwell  from  the  time  of  Capt.  N's.  death, 
doubtless  caused  by  fatigue  aud  sitting  up,  but  on  the  28th,  five  days 
afterwards,  she  had  a  plain  and  severe  attack  of  yellow  fever.  She 
was  now  at  the  house  of  Mr.  L.  on  Royal,  near  Esplanade  st  Dr. 
Kennedy  was  called  to  see  her  on  the  29th — had  her  cupped  and  gently 
purged — ordered  repeated  warm  foot  baths  &c.  which  produced  a  re- 
mission in  the  fever.  He  then  gave  her  quinine  freely  and  she  was 
convalescent  on  the  5th  day. 

8.  At  this  time,  October  2nd,  Mr.  L.  at  whose  house  the  last  case 
laid  sick— a  stevedore,  who  had  lived  in  N.  O.  a  number  of  years, 
but  never  had  yellow  fever — had  nursed  both  Capt.  N.  and  Mrs.  B. 
during  their  illness — was  now  seized  with  all   the  symptoms  of  yellow 
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fever — ^such  as  burning  f(u*er,  severe  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  red^ 
eyes,  irritability  of  the  stomach  (^c.  He  had  taken  a  dose  of  castor  otl, 
but  rejected  it  before  Dr.  K.  arrived.  Dr.  K.  ordered  him  to  be 
cupped  over  ihe  epigastrium  and  nucha  to  5  xx — purgative  enema,  hot 
mustard  footbaths  and  diluent  drinks.  On  the  following  day  there  was 
a  distinct  remission  in  the  fever  and  he  was  sweating  freely.  Quinine 
was  given  liberally  ancJ  the  patient  was  convalescent  on  the  3rd  day. 
By  similar  &cts  occurring  in  other  places  some  persons  have  become 
convinced  that  yellow  fever  may  be  communicated  from  one  person  to 
another.  But  to  show  the  error  of  such  a  conclusion  in  this  instance, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  recollect  that  at  the  same  time  a  few  sporadic 
cases  were  occurring  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  city,  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other. 

Case  \bih. — (Notes  furnished  by  Dr.  Mercier.) 

On  the  20th  Sept.  Dr.  M.  was  called  to  sec  B.  L.,  a  Jew,  aged 
about  35  years — bilious  temperament  and  veiy  robust.  Residence  on 
Marigny  st. — in  N.  O.,  most  of  the  time  the  last  3  years,  but  never 
spent  the  summer  here.  He  had  been  attacked  the  night  previous 
with  chilliness,  followed  by  high  fever — pains  in  the  head,  back  and 
limbs  duC.  Dr.'  M.  found  him  with  same  pains — skin  hot  and  dry — 
pulse  120,  full  and  strong — tongue  red  at  the  tip — white  coat  upon  the 
gums.  TrealmcnL — Ordered  V.  S.  baths— -diluent  drinks  <Scc.  The 
large  amount  of  3!bs.  of  blood  was  taken  without  causing  syncope. 

Evening.  Symptoms  the  same.  Treatment, — Cups  over  abdomen 
to  2 lbs.  (which  did  not  cause  fainting,) — purgative  enema — mucila- 
ginous drinks  d&c. 

Sept.  21st. — All  the  symptoms  better — pulse  96.  Ordered  full  warm 
bath — enema — same  drink?. 

22nd. — Same  as  jesteixlay — much  improved.  -  He  now  heard  of  the 
death  of  the  girl  rep<jrted  in  case  11,  same  neighborhood,  became  very 
much  frightened  and  soon  got  much  worse. 

23. — Worse  in  every  respect — okin  engorged  and  dark.  Ordered 
stimulating  frictions  of  quinine  mixed  in  whiskey  over  the  whole  body — 
gave  an  infusion  of  scrpentaria  and  valeriam  with  camphor. 

24th. — Much  worse- — very  delirious — pulse  weak  and  irregular — 
tongue  red  and  pointed — vomiting  every  thing  he  drank — complete 
suppression  of  urine — breathing  embarrassed — intense  pain  in  the  epi- 
gastrium, could  not  bear  the  slightest  pressure — discovered  ulceration 
on  the  sacrum  and  hips.     Continued  treatment. 

25th. — Still  worse,  rejects  every  thing  taken  into  the  stomach,  but  pre- 
sents nothing  like  black  vomit.     Died  soon  after  midnight. 

The  body  was  very  much  reduced  and  became  dark  yellow — tho 
penis  and  scrotum  were  in  a  gangrenous  state. 

This  list  of  cases  includes  the  first  that  were  thought  to  be  yellow 
fever  in  private  practice  and  the  first  fatal  cases  at  the  Charity  Hospital. 
The  fatal  cases  ard  given  in  preference  because  their  termination  left 
less  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  complaint. 

Tho  following  recapitulation  "will  shgw  the  date  of  the  attack  and  the 
part  of  the  city  where  they  presided. 
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Case 
■Case 
Case 
Case 
Case 
Case 
Case 
Case 
Case 
Case 
Case 
Case 
Case 
Case 
Case 


I.  AttackedJuly  20,  Corner  Canal  knd  Trein^  sts.  2nd  M. 
July  21,  Corner  iSt.  Claude  and  Esplanade,  1st  M. 
Aug.  21,  Lafayette. 

Aug.  22.  Circus   st.    near   New    Basin,    2nd    M. 
Unknown.  * 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
,9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


Aug.  23. 
Aug.  25. 
Sept.  3. 
Sept.  3. 
Sept.  10. 
Sept.  16. 
Sept.  16. 
Sept.  18. 
Sept.  18. 
Sept.  19. 
Sept.  20. 


Fix5nchmen  st. 
Unkown. 


3d  M. 


Marigiiyst.  3d  M. 
Upper  part  of  2nd  M. 
Marigny  st.  3d  M. 
Unknown 
M oreau  st.  3d  M. 
Marigny  st,  3d  M. 
In  regard  to  the  first  cases  that  were  discharged  cured  from  the  Char- 
ity Hospital,  the  following  abstract  from  the  records  will  be  sufficient. 


Cases. 

Age. 

Res.  in  N. 

Sick  before 

Time  of 

Discharg- 

Orleans. 

admission. 

admission 

ed. 

Case  1. 

16  years. 

15   days. 

1  day. 

20th  Sept. 

28th  Sept 

"     2. 

9      " 

6  days. 

25th     " 

30th     " 

"     3. 

40      " 

10    mo's. 

14       " 

26th     " 

4th  Oct. 

"     4. 

25      ** 

7     " 

2       " 

24th     " 

4th     " 

"     5. 

37      " 

8    wk's. 

8       " 

1 1th     " 

5th     " 

"     6. 

23      " 

15    days. 

4       " 

22nd    " 

7lh     " 

"     7. 

40      " 

4    mo's. 

10       " 

24th     " 

8th     " 

"     8. 

27      " 

6    wk's. 

7       " 

26th     " 

9th     " 

"     9. 

22      " 

2    yr's. 

7       " 

25th     "   ' 

lOlh     " 

"  10. 

21   .  " 

15    days. 

10  hours. 

30th     " 

10th     " 

As  this  list  was  made  out  from  the  book  of  discharges  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  order  of  date  is  according  to  the  term  of  discharge, 
instead  of  admission  or  attack. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  date  of  some  of  these  cases  is  earlieTr 
than  some  of  those  given  in  the  preceding  list.  I  believe  that  both 
.taken  together  will  represent  pretty  fairly  the  first  cases  that  occured. 
At  least  this  is.  the  result  of  the  most  careful  inquiry  I  could  make. 

As  to  the  relation  that  existed  between  the  first  cases,  the  probable 
communication  of  the  disease  from  one  to  the  other,  or  its  commence- 
ment and  gradual  radiation  from  any  particular  focus  or  locality,  a 
single  glance  at  the  foregoing  facts  and  statistics  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  mind.  The  fever  certainly  prevailed  to  the  greatest  extent 
in  the  3d  Municipality  or  lower  part  of  the  city,  though  cases  were  seen 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  parts  that  were  more  exempt 
than  any  other,  were  the  upper  portion  of  the^r^if  and  the  lower  portion 
of  the  second  municipality,  composing  the  heart  of  the  city. 


♦The  cases  marked  unknmcn  were  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Cha  rity  Hos- 
pital, where  the  special  residence  is  not  recorded. 
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I  will  give  some  further  memoranda,  ohliginglj  furnished  me  hy  Or* 
J.  H.  Lewis,  who  resides  on  Esplanade  street,  opposite  the  Mint,  and 
has  an  extensive  practice  in  the  Third  Municipality.  Dr.  L.  thinks  he 
has  known  of  at  least  50  cases  in  this  region,  of  which  more  than  20 
died.  On  Marigny  street,  which  is  just  below  the  Ponchartrain  Rail- 
road, there  were  ten  cases,  of  which  5  died. 

Within  a  circumference  of  4  squares  there  were  17  cases,  of  which 
7  died. 

Dr.  L.  saw  8  cases  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Third  Muixicipaii- 
ty — just  above  the  Tobacco  warehouse,  and  one  square  from  the  river ; 
one  died  with  black  vomit.  This  warehouse  is  at  least  three  miles 
from  Caoal  street. 

Dr.  L.  saw  three  cases  on  the  Mexican  Gulf  Railroad,  seven  squares 
from  the  river — ^two  of  them  in  the  same  house,  the  other  half  a  mile 
off — two  died,  the  other  recovered. 

Dr.  L.  saw  a  man  on  Cotton  Press  street,  who  Jiad  black  vomit  a$td 
suppression  of  urine;  yet  he  recovered.  He  saw  a  similar  case  at  the 
corner  of  Casacalvo  and  St.  Ferdinand  streets. 

In  his  treatment  Dr.  L.  gave  no  mercurials,  nor  indeed  any  thing  to 
move  the  bowels,  save  enemata.  He  generally  had  his  patients  bled 
or  cupped — then  gave  the  sulph.  quinine  in  4  gr.  doses  every  hour,  until 
what  he  terms  intoxication  was  produced — it  was  then  omitted  until  this 
subsided,  when  it  was  resumed  and  continued  until  convalescence  was 
confirmed. 

He  says  that  none  of  the  cases  to  which  he  was  called  within  the 
first  24  hours,  turned  yellow  during  convalescence — the  fatal  cases  gen- 
erally terminated  with  black  vomit  and  suppression  of  urine. 

Dr.  Lewis  saw  intermittents,  remittents,  congestive,  and  yellow  fever, 
also  dysentery  prevailing  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

Intermittent  fever  prevailed  to  an  unusual  extent  in  his  neighborhood 
throughout  the  summer,  which  led  him  to  place  so  much  reliance  upon 
quinine. 

Dr.  John  Ker,  who  resides  on  Casacalvo,  just  below  Esplanade 
street,  thinks  he  saw  30  or  40  cases  of  fever  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  but  would  not  pronounce  them  all  yellow  fever.  These  two 
physicians  I  presume  saw  more  of  the  disease  than  any  six  others  in 
the  city.  The  physicians  of  the  Second  Municipality  saw  very  little  of 
the  disease  in  private  practice.  Indeed  it  was  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  lower  or  labouring  class  of  the  community,  most  of  whom 
reside  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  rent. 

I  shall  now  report  a  few  cases  from  my  own  note  book,  taken  whilst 
acting  as  visiting  physician  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  character  of  the  fever. 

Case  1. — A.  L.,  a  large  German  labourer,  aged  27 — came  to  New 
Orleans  eleven  months  since — went  to  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  spring, 
as  a  volunteer  from  Louisiana — returned  fli  July — had  intermittent  fe- 
ver, and  was  discharged  cured  from  this  hospital  on  the  1st  September. 
He  remained  out  till  the  26th  September,  when  he  again  entered  the 
hospital.  He  then  said  he  hc^d  had  a  chill  and  fever  regularly  everj  day 
for  the  last  six  days.  He  looked  yellow  and  livid— eyes  yellow  lind 
injected — severe  pain  in  head  arid  back — ^gums  red  and  spongy  as  if 
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flwposed  to  bleed*— tongue  rather  red,  but  not  much  furred-^stomach 
tomewhat  irritable — ^bowels  confined—urine  free. 

Treatment, — Had  him  cupped  freely  over  the  epigafitrium  and  loins 
-—gave  him  at  once  suiph.  quinine,  and  mass,  hydrarg.  aa.  grs.  x.—- 
followed  by  lemonade  with  a  little  sulph.  magnes.  dissolved  in  it — ^warm- 
poultice  over  epigastrium. 

The  case  lost  all  the  characters  of  an  intermittent,  and  no  one  hesi* 
tated  to  pronounce  it  yellow  fever.  I  shall  not  give  the  notes  from  day 
to  day — suffice  it  to  say,  he  had  but  little  fever  aHer  he  was  cupped  and  ' 
took  the  quinine  and  blue  mass. — ^he  became  very  yellow,  and  had 
hemorrhage  from  the  fauces  for  three  or  four  days.  His  bowels  and 
kidneys  acted  very  freely.  He  was  blistered  over  the  stomach — sina- 
pisms  and  dry  mustard  were  applied  freely  to  his  extremities,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  driirfc  freely  of  iced  porteree.  He  came  vary  near 
dyin^,  but  finally  rallied  and  was  discharged  cured  on  the  9th  of  Oc- 
tober. 

N.B  .  Here  is  a  plain  intermittent,  running  into  yellow  fever. 

Case  2. — T.  A.,  aged  23 — a  rather  slender  young  man ;  native  of 
Boston — in  New  Orleans  15  days,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever,  pains  in  the  head,  back,  dec,  which  he  suffered  for  four  daya 
without  treatment,  when  he  came  to  the  Charity  Hospital  on  the  22nd 
of  September. 

Appearance  on  admission — ^his  skin  was  about  the  natural  tempera, 
ture,  but  had  a  livid  hue,  inclined  to  yellow  about  the  neck — capillary 
circulation  very  sluggish — pulse  scarcely  80,  sofl  and  regular — his  eyes 
bad  a  muddy  yellow  cast — gums  engorged  and  disposed  to  bleed- 
tongue  dark  red,  and  pretty  clean— considerable  thirst — some  pain  in 
the  head  and  back — ^bowels  easy — ^urine  free — some  irritability  of  stom- 
ach— he  was  extremely  weak.  ' 

TVeaiment. — Blister  to  epigast.— -hot  mustard  pediluvia  and  friction- 
iced  porteree — lumps  of  ice — light  nourishment. 
*  He  became  extremely  debilitated — hemorrhage  appeared  in  the  mouth 
— the  yellowness  increased,  and  extended  over  the  face,  neck,  and  breast 
— on  the  extremities  the  skin  was  more  livid;  the  capillary  circulation  very 
languid.  He  became  very  restless,  had  nausea,  and  appeared  to  be 
threatened  heavily  with  black  vomit  However,  by  means  of  the  fore- 
going remedies,  an  occasional  anodyne,  and  as  much  nourishment  a» 
his  stomach  would  bear,  he  slowly  recuperated,  and  was  discharged 
cured  on  the  7th  of  October. 

Remarks. — When  this  young  man  entered  the  Hospital  he  was  in  the 
usual  condition  on  the  4th  day  of  yellow  fever,  viz : — ^great  prostration  of 
the  physical  powers,  skin  turning  yellow  about  the  neck  and  face — ^pulse 
slow  and  sofl,  hemorrhagic  tendency  of  the  gums,  &;c.  '  He  appeared 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  black  vomit  for  several  days. 

Case  Sd. — V.  B.,  a  German,  aged  36 — in  New  Orleans  since  28th 
of  May — entered  the  Hospital  on  the  2nd  of  October.  Says  he  has 
been  suffering  under  dysentery  with  frequent  bloody  stools,  pain  and 
tenesmus  for  two  or  three  weeks  past — about  four  days  ago  this  gave 
place  to  high  fever,  accompanied  with  pains  in  the  head  and  back,  d^c 

Present  state'^reij  much  debilitated — skin  livid,  rather  cool  and  dry 
— ^sonjunctivn  engorged  and  beginning  to  tiim  yellow — ^tongue  very  led 
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and  dry — gums  and  lips  dark  red — ^bowels  loose — has  no  pain — pulse 
very  slow  and  weak — slight  nausea — appears  to  be  listless  and  indiffer' 
ent.  Treatment — large  blister  over  epigastrium — iced  gum  water  and 
porteree — sinapisms  to  extremities — sponge  surface  with  hot  vinegar 
and  mustaixl — arrow  root. 

This  course  of  treatment  with  slight  variation  M'as  continued  until 
the  7th  of  October,  when  the  patient  appeared  to  be  considerably  im- 
proved. His  skin  was  now  moist,  turning  yellow  about  the  neck  and 
face,  and  not  so  livid  on  the  extremities — bowels  quiet — urine  free — 
pulse  60,  and  still  very  weak — sleeps  pretty  well — has  but  little  appe- 
tite. Treatment — continue  sponging  with  warm  vinegar — porteree  and 
light  nourishment. 

October  8th. — Seems  much  better — rested  pretty  well — skin  and  eyes 
quite  yellow — sweating  gently — less  thirst — ^tongue  moist — ^bowels  easy 
— urine  free.     Ordered  porter  and  chicken  soup. 

October  9th. — Found  patient  much  worse,  from  some  cause — he  i«r 
very  restless,  constantly  moving  from  one  part  of  the  bed  to  another — 
frequently  attempting  to  rise  up — had  a  bad  night — does  not  complain 
of  any  pain — no  thirst — tongue  moist  and  clean — pulse  very  slow  and 
soft — skin  cool  and  moist  on  the  forehead,  now  very  yellow — showed 
me  a  large  purple  spot  on  the  left  arm  that  looked  like  a  bruise,  though 
he  says  he  has  had  no  blow  or  fall  to  cause  it — the  sinapised  places  on 
his  legs  were  likewise  purple— eyes  very  yellow — bowels  open — urine 
free. 

Treatment.'^  ^  — ^Sod.  Bi-Carb.   3  ii. 
Morph.  Sulph.  gr.  i. 
Aqu,  Font.    5  ii. 

Give  a  tablespoonful  everj  two  hours.  Repeat  stimulating,  fric- 
tions, (fee. 

Evening. — Found  him  much  relieved — had  slept  2  or  3  hours,  and 
was  quite  easy.     Continue  treatment. 

October  10th. — Rested  pretty  well,  and  is  better  in  all  respects.  Al- 
lowed light  nourishment. 

October  13th. — Patient  has  steadily  improved  since  last  date.  This 
morning,  found  him  sitting  at  the  window  with  his  clothes  on — still  fee- 
ble— appetite  improving — skin  clearing  up— pulse  60.  Ordered  him  to 
bed  immediately — ^to  have  porter  and  light  nourishment. 

October  14th. — Rested  well — is  convalescent — asks  for  his  discharge. 
I  advised  him  to  remain  a  few  days  longer,  but  he  insisted  on  going 
out.     Discharged. 

N.  B.  Here  we  see  a  plain  case  of  dysentery  running  into  yellow, 
fever.  The  purple  blotches  on  the  skin  spoken  of,  were  of  the  nature 
of  echymoses  or  petechise,  and  gradually  cleared  up. 

Case  4. — P.  D.,  Irishman,  aged  24 — been  in  New  Orleans  one  year 
— entered  the  Charity  Hospital  November  1st.,  said  he  had  then  been 
ill  with  a  fever  4  days,  and  had  taken  no  medicine.  He  was  ordered  a 
foot  bath,  and  lemonade  by  the  house  surgeon. 

November  2nd. — ^I  saw  him  first  at  my  morning  visit.  Existing 
staf^. — I  found  him  with  his  clothes  on  walking  about  the  ward — he  did 
not  appear  to  be  exactly  in  his  right  mind — complained  of  no  pain — 
skin  cool  and  beginning  to  turn  yellow — eyes  yellow — ^pulse  80,  soft 
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and  regul&i'-'^ongiie  r&ther  clean — considerable  thirst— bowels  open. 
Treaimeni. — ^Ordered  to  get  into  bed  and  remain  there— to  have  hot 
mustard  foot  bath,  and  infusion  of  sage. 

Evening. — ^Found  him  still  walking  about— 'apfparentlj  much  worse-— 
mind  deranged-»^skin  quite  cool,  dtc.  Trca/men/.— ^Ordered  to  be  kept 
in  bed— large  blister  over  stomach— blister  to  nucha — >repeat  hot  foot 
bath — to  have  calomel  and  quinine  each  grs.  x* 

November  8rd. — ^Spent  a  wretched  night— had  to  be  bound  hand  and 
foot— delirious— sleepiess-^^mnking  constant  efforts  to  rise.  My  term 
of  service  at  the  hospital  now  expired,  and  Dr.  Pequet  took  chaise  of 
the  ward.  Dr.  P.  prescribed  sulph.  quinine  3 1,  in  8  doses-'-^ne  every 
hour^— repeat  foot  bath,  frictions,  &c. 

November  4th. — Extremely  ill — still  confined-^breathing  hurried — 
pulse  upwards  of  100,  soil  and  gaseous— clothes  wet  with  urines-skin 
cool,  and  of  a  greenish  yellow  hue-^no  vomit.  Died  in  the  evening 
"jvithout  vomiting. 

We  have  here  a  specimen  of  what  have  been  termed  "  ladking  cases.*^ 
His  condition  was  altogether  hopeless  when  he  entered. 

Case  5.^— J.  B.,  an  athletic  German,  aged  30^^in  New  Orleans  18 
months.  Says  he  was  attacked  on  the  1st  of  October  With  slight  chill- 
ness,  soon  followed  by  burning  fever,  with  violent  pains  in  the  head, 
back,  ^^4  On  the  2nd,  he  took  of  his  own  accord  an  emetic  of  anti-^ 
monial  wine,  which  vomited  him  very  severely,  and  continued  to  operate 
till  the  5th  of  Octoberf  when  he  entered  the  hospital. 

Present  ^/ate-^has  but  little  fever-»-skin  yellow  about  the  face  and 
neck,  livid  on  the  extremities-^^.yes  very  yellow-»-great  thirst — ^tongue 
red  and  dry — still  vomits — tenderness  over  the  epigastrium — ^gums  and 
lips  dark  red,  as  if  disposed  to  hemorrhage-^pulse  slow  and  soil. — 
Treatmenl, — Sinapism  over  epigastrium^— hot  mustard  foot  bath — sponge 
the  body  with  hot  vinegar — iced  gum  water  and  lumps  of  ice. 

October  6th. — Somewhat  belter,  but  still  very  thirsty,  and  disposed  to 
Tomrt.  TreatmenU — Blister  over  stomach— continue  cold  gum  water — ' 
repeat  hot  foot  baths  and  sponging. 

Evening. — Had  considerable  hemorrhage  from  posterior  fauces — > 
otherwise  better. 

October  7th. — Clear  of  fever— pulse  hardly  60  to  the  minute — skin 
cool,  with  a  livid  yellow  cast — hemorrhage  continues  from  fauces — ^ums 
and  lips  dark  red — still  disposed  to  vomit.  Treatjnent, — Repeat  frictions 
with  hot  vinegar— drink  porteree. 

October  8th.— Rested  pretty  well — feels  better— skin  moist  and 
Warm — tongue  natural — pulse  very  slow  and  soft — less  hemorrhage  from 
the  mouth-^ess  thirst.  Treatment. — Infus.  prunus  virgin. — chicken 
soup. 

October  9th. — Found  patient  much  worse — spent  a  restless  night-^ 
vomiting  a  glairy  fluid,  with  dark  bloody  specks  in  it,  probably  from  the 
fauces — skin  cool  and  moist — pulse  slow  and  soft— eyes* as  yellow  as 
gold — but  little  thirst— no  pain — bowels  open — urine  free.  Treatment, 
—Re-apply  blister  to  epigastrium — frictions  with  hot  vinegar  and  mus- 
tard— drink  porter  iced. 

Evening. — Feels  better,  but  still  vomits  at  long  intervals — hemorr-^ 
hage  nearly  ceased*     Continue  tre-atmeni. 
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October  10th. — Rested  well,  and  is  better  in  cTery  respect.  Take 
porter  and  soap, 

October  13th. — Patient  has  continued  to  iraproTe  since  last  note,  y«t 
he  still  vomits  his  food,  and  drinks  occasionally-*-ejes  and  skiA  very 
yellow — has  some  appetite— convalescent. 

October  15th. — Improving — vomited  some  greew  bile  early  this  morH' 
ing,  but  took  his  breakfast  with  a  relish. 

October  17th. — Asked  to  be  discharged,  which  wa9  granted.  He  had 
a  good  appetite,  and  his  skin  was  assuming  a  healthy  hue. 

Case  Gth, — (Attack  within  24  hours  after  entering  the  city*  Thi» 
case  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  the  natural  progress  of  fatal  yellow  fever 
undisturbed  by  treatment.) 

H.  R.,  aged  24 — native  of  New  York,  and  very  robust — first  came 
to  New  Orleans  in  the  spring  of  1844— drove  a  dray  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  had  no  sickness.  In  the  spring  of  1845  returned  tu  N.  Y., 
spent  the  summer,  and  returned  in  the  fall.  Worked  here  until  June 
last,  when  he  again  went  back  on  a  visit  to  N.  York — returned  to  N# 
Orleans  by  the  western  route,  and  arrived  in  vigorous-  health  on  the  8th 
of  October — put  up  at  a  boarding-house  at  the  corner  of  Esplanade  and 
Old  Lev^e  sts.  On  the  following  day,  9th  Oct.,  he  was  taken  with  a 
chill,  accompanied  with  aching  in  the  head,  back  and  limbs,  and  soon 
followed  by  high  fever.  Says  he  drank  a  pitcher  of  ice  water,  and  soon 
broke  into  a  profuse  sweat  which  lasted  all  night,  but  without  taking  oft' 
the  fever.  Took  no  medicine.  Had  high  fever  wHh  great  thirst — bowels 
very  loose* — ^urinated  freely. 

Oct.  10th. — Feyer,  thirst  a^ld  pains  continued — continued  to  sweat, 
purge  and  urinate  freely,  bat  without  any  relief.  Took  no  medicine. 
Oct.  11th— Rested  badly — says  he  "sweated  tremendously" — pains  and 
thirst  the  same.  About  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  fever  and  pains 
began  to  abate,  and  he  began  to  vomit  a  light  coloured,  acid  fluid-^ 
vomited  frequently  during  the  day.  About  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  he  was 
brought  to  the  Hospital.  The  House  Surgeon  prescribed  lemonade, 
and  ordered  body  to  be  sponged. 

October  12th — Morning — ^I  saw  patient  for  the  first  time — now  the 
fourth  day  of  his  illness — his  intellect  was  perfectly  clear,  and  he  gave 
me  the  foregoing  history  of  his  case.  Existing  state, — Habit  plethoric—* 
skin  very  red  and  hot — conjunctivje  highly  injected — pulse  86,  ftill  and 
soft — ^tongue  covered  with  a  white  fur,  edges  red — ^great  thirst — frequent 
thin  stools — urine  free — complains  of  great  debility — ^has  no  pain-^dis- 
posed  to  sleep,  and  says  he  dozes  sweetly — vomits  frequently  a  brownish, 
ropy,  acid  fluid  containing  flocculi  which  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the'  vea- 
sel,  aptly  compared  to  heef -steak  gravy,  by  Dr.  Snowden,  who  was  pre- 
sent. 

Treatment, — As  the  case  had  progressed  thus  far  without  medical  aid, 
and  all  the  indications  except  blood-letting,  had  been  fulfilled  by  the 
efforts  of  nature,  I  though't  it  best  to  interfere  as  liKle  as  possible.  He 
was  now  at  the  beginning  of  black  vomit,  and  his  only  hope  of  salvation 
depended  upon  the  vis  medicatrix  naiuroi.  Ordered  a  little  lime  water 
every  hour — ^whole  surface  to  be  sponged  frequently  with  warm  vinegar 
—to  have  porter  iced,  and  lumps  of  ice  ad  lib. 
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■  Evening. — Sajs  he  feels  better — ^h^  only  vomited  twice 
since  my  last  visit — ejecta  getting  darker,  sediment  like  bloody  mucus—^ 
has  had  two  stools — sweats  and  urinates  freely — skin  cooler,  but  still  red 
from  capillary  engorgement — ^no*pain — eyes  very  red — ^pulse  84 — less 
thirst — sleeps  easy  and  well.     Continue  treaimenU 

Oct.  13. — Rested  pretty  well — vomited  only  once  in  the  night — this 
morning  throws  up  genuine  black  vomit — purges  thick  black  matter- 
skin   cooler  and  paler — ^less  thirst — no  pain — ^sleepy-^intellect  clear. 
Treatment  same — With  the  addition  of  mustard  to  the  hot  vinegar, 
and  barley  water  to  his  drinks. 

Evening. — Patient  worse.  (Dr.  Gordon,  of  4?hibodauxville| 

and  Dr.  Dashiell,  of  Lake  Providence,  saw  him  with  me.)  He  threw 
up  6  or  8  ounces  of  black  vomit  in  our  presence — ^said  it  now  had  a 
sweetish  taste-— debility  increasing — pulse  80,  soft  and  gaseous — skin 
cool  and  clammy — ^no  pain — but  little  thirst — bowels  open — urine  firee 
—appears  to  be  perfectly  calm  and  indifferent  about  his  situation. 

It  was  now  very  evident  that  the  patient  must  soon  sink  without  aid, 
and  although  I  had  but  little  hope,  I  determined  to  resort  to  blisters,  sti- 
mulants, and  astringents. 

Treatment. — Blisters  to  epigastrium  and  legs — pure  tannin  grs  vi, 
every  4  hours — to  drink  mint  julep  or  claret,  as  he  preferred. 

Oct,  14th, — Found  patient  in  ariiculo  mortis — the  nurse  said  he  had 
vomited  but  twice  afler  taking  the  tannin — that  he  had  been  delirious 
and  muttering  for  the  last  6  hours.  He  died  at  9  A.  M.,  almost  without 
a  struggle. 

As  the  poor  fellow  had  a  cMre  amie  who  came  to  see  him  daily,  and 
seemed  much  distressed  at  his  death,  no  autopsy  was  made,  out  of  res- 
pect to  her  feelings.     Indeed  none  was  necessary. 

Renuirks. — ^This  case  is  exceedingly  interesting — 1st,  as  showing  how 
soon  a  person  in  full  health  may  sometimes  contract  yellow  fever  upon 
getting  into  the  infected  atmosphere — 2nd,  as  displaying  the  natural 
history  or  progress  of  the  disease,  undisturbed  by  medical  treatment — 
and  3rdly,  -  as  to  what  may  be  expected  from  the  unassisted  efforts  of 
Nature.  I  have,  however,  seen  a  few  cases  in  which  the  disease  went 
through  all  the  earlier  stages  without  medicine,  and  finally  recovered 
with  but  little  medical  aid.  In  1844  I  was  called  to  see  a  boy  on  board  < 
a  ship  just  from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  yellow  fever  was  prevailing. 
A  few  days  after  getting  out  to  sea  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever 
which  continued  until  the  fourth  day- — no  medicine  whatever  was  given, 
I  saw  him  about  the  fifth  day — ^he  then  had  no  fever — skin  turning  yel- 
low— had  no  evacuation  from  his  bowels  since  he  was  taken — belly 
somewhat  tumid— -great  prostration.  I  simply  ordered  him  a  cathartic 
enema — a  warm  poultice  over  the  abdomen — a  little  porter  and  light 
nourishment.  He  recovered  rapidly.  The  following  case  may  also  be 
considered  as  a  spontaneous  cure  : 

Case  Ith. — M.  B.,  aged  40,  a  fine  looking  and  very  intelligent  Irish- 
man, recently  from  the  State  of  Ohio.  Arrived  in  N.  O.  about  the  10th 
af  October  last,  and  put  up  at  a  boaidih|.house  on  the  levee,  just  above  . 
the  lower  market.  Says  he  was  attacked  with  a  cholera  morbus  on  the 
first  night  afler  his  arrival.  He  took  no  medicine,  and  continued  to  puke 
and  purge  for  at  least  three  days — had  intense  thirst  during  this  time* 
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and  drank  a  great  deal  of  water.  The  vomiting  and  purging  now  stop- 
ped, and  he  was  seized  wilh  a  violent  fever,  which  lasted  three  or  four 
days  and  then  declined  without  sweat.  Took  no  medicine  during  all 
this  time — ^says  he  had  no  money  to  buy  it  with,  and  would  not  heg 
even  tf^nsportation  to  the  hospital.  He  then  found  himself  very  weak, 
having  taken  no  nourishment  since  his  attack.  On  the  19th  Oct.  he, 
with  difficulty,  made  his  way  on  foot  to  the  Charity  Hospital — says  he 
was  about  three  hours  performing  it.  I  saw  him  first  in  the  evening. 
Existing  «tote— -skin  and  eyes  very  yellow — suiface  cool — pulse  70— 
tongue  clean  .-no  painr^bowels  costive — urine  free— no  thirst — 
come  appetite.  * 

jfVeo/men^.-^Infus.  Prun.  Virgin. — ^purg.  enema — light  food. 
Oct.    20th. — Rested    well— rbowels     open — ^urine    free    and    high 
coloured-*«longue  clean — pulse  60-^no   pain — slight  hemorrhage  from 
the  nose.  .  Treat,     Infus.  prun.  virg. — porter — chicken  soup. 

Oct.  21st.-^Did  not  rest  well— ^had  a  pain  in  his  hip,  which  on  ex- 
amination I  found  swelled — appetite  improving— ^bowels  open — pulse 
66-r*hemorrhage  continues.     Contin,  treatment, 

Oct.  22d. — Rested  badly  on  account  of  pain  in  the  hip^^nose  still 
bleeds  a  little — skin  cooli— pulse  70— ^seems  more  feeble — has  less  ap- 
petite— bowels  confined.  Treat.  Ordered  pills  containing  quinine, 
blue  mass  and  rhubarb.— porter  and  chicken  soupi — vol.  Linament 
to  hip. 

Oct.  23d.— rSomething  better-^no  stool- — other  symptoms  same. 
Treat.     Purg.  enema— e-soup  &c. 

Oct.  25th.— rMuch  better—hemorrhage  ceased-^yellowness  general 
and  intense,  extending  even  to  the  tongue — no  pain— good  appetite — 
convalescent.  He  continued  to  improve  from  this  time  and  was  dis- 
charged cured. 

Case  8^A.«-'(Thi8  case  will  also  show  the  natural  course  of  the  fever, 
undisturbed  by  medicine  in  the  first  stages,  excepting  two  doses  of  salts, 
which  were  rejected  from  the  stomach  without  purging.) 

E.  C,  an  Irish  Baker,  aged  34 — residence  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
2d  Municipality — lived  in  N.  O.  for  the  last  four  years,  but  never  sick 
here  before — having  had  a  press  of  business  and  worked  all  day  and 
night  of  the  18th  October,  went  into  the  yard  about  day ? break  on  tha 
morning  of  the  19th  and  strained  himself  lifting  at  a  piece  of  wood-«^ 
soon  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  a  chilliness  followed  by  hot  fever, 
accompanied  by  severe  pains  in  the  head,  back  &c.  Of  his  own  ac- 
cord he  took  a  dose  of  epsom  salts  which  he  soon  vomited  up  together 
with  some  bilious  matters.  Bowels  costive.  In  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  he  took  another  dose  of  salts,  which  was  likewise  thrown  up 
without  moving  the  bowels.  He  took  no  more  medicine,  but  continued 
to  vomit  from  day  to  dayr^ever,  pains  and  thirst  continued.  Says  he 
drank  a  great  deal  of  cold  water — ^voided  much  urine,  but  never  sweated 
nor  had  any  evacuation  from  the  bowels  On  Sunday  morning  the 
25th  Oct.  (7th  day  of  sickness,)  says  he  began  to  turn  yellow.  On 
Monday  the  26th,  he  came  to  the  Hospital,  ailer  my  regular  visit — the 
house  surgeon  ordered  him  to  be  sponged  and  gave  him  lemonade — he 
ha4  one  hard  stool  afler  he  entered,  the  first  since  he  was  attacked. 
Oct.  27th.-^I  saw  hipi  the  first  time.     Existing  state.     Eyes  find 
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skin  intensely  yellow — skin  of  natural  temperature  and  inclined  to  sweat 
— tongue  very  red,  but  not  foul  or  dry — great  thirst — still  vomits  what- 
ever he  drinks — slight  pai|;i  in  the  back — very  restless — pulse  80  and 
soft.  Treatment,  Blister  6  by  8  inches  to  epigast — purg.  enema- 
sponge  cxtremeties  with  hot  vinegar  and  mustard — ^gum  water  iced — 
porteree  iced. 

Oct.  38th. — Feels  better — has  not  vomited  gincc  he  folt  the  blister — 
had  no  stool — (enema  neglected,)  urine  free — no  thirst — ^tongue  clean 
and  moist — pulse  86,  very  small — skin  and  eyes  very  yellow — soreness  in 
the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  arms — some  appetite.  Treatment,  Purg. 
enema-— dress  blister  with  quinine  ointment  3  i  to  the  S  i. — infus. 
prun.  Virgin. — chicken  soup. 

Ort.  29th.— -Much  improved — still  costive.  Ordered  a  dose  of 
castor  oil. 

Oct.  30th.--»-Better  in  every  respect — bowels  freely  purged — rested 
well — has  an  appetite.  From  this  time  he  continued  to  improve  and 
was  discharged  at  his  own  request  on  the  2d  of  November. 

Case  9th.-^J.  G.,  a  Scotchman,  aged  22 — lived  about  N.  O.  the 
last  eight  years — does  not  recollect  ever  to  have  been  sick  in  his  life-— 
employed  as  a  hand  en  a  steamboat  that  runs  to  Attakapas.  Having 
been  in  the  city  (3d  Municipality)  three  days,  he  was  attacked  on  Sun- 
day  night,  25th  October,  with  chilliness,  soon  followed  by  hot  fever, 
violent  pains  in  the  head,  back  &;c. — Took  no  medicine.  26th,  fever 
very  high  and  pains  continued  ^took  a  dose  of  salts,  which  both  puked 
and  purged  him  freely.  27th^-says  the  symptoms  continued — had  no 
more  8tools---no  sweat — no  urine — ^great  thirst — 28th,  fever  began  to 
abate  towards  evening-— other  symptoms  same. 

Oct,  29th.'— entered  the  Hospital— then  had  but  little  fever — had  a 
very  sore  throat — was  very  restless.  The  House  Surgeon  gave  him  a 
gargle  and  some  lemonade. 

Oct.  30th.— ^I  saw  him  for  the  first  time — his  intellect  was  perfectly 
clear,  and  he  gave  me  the  above  account  of  himself.  Existing  state. 
He  had  black  vomit  and  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  and  bowels — skin 
cool  and  of  a  muddy  yellow  colour — eyes  yellow — pulse  80,  soft  and 
gaseous— complete  suppression  of  urine — tongue  brown,  but  moists— 
but  little  thirst — no  pain  except  in  his  throat,  which  he  says  is  very  sore 
•*— breath  very  fcetid — says  he  will  die,  but  seems  quite  indifferent  about 
it— says  that  one  of  his  comrades  on  the  same  boat  died  on  her  last  trip 
to  Attakapas,  in  the  same  manner.  Treatment.  Ordered  porter  and 
See  ad  lib.  He  continued  to  throw  up  black  vomit,  and  to  discharge 
blood  from  the  bowels-r*-died  at  2,  P.  M. 

Case  lOi^. — T.  McC,  aged  34-.— been  in  N.  O.  2  months — entered 
Hospital  October  19th — says  he  has  been  sick  15  days — ^taken  no 
medicine — commenced  throwing  up  black  vomit  soon  after  he  entered. 
Existing,  state,  I  found  him  very  yellow — skin  pioist  and  of  natural 
temperature — pulse  80,  and  8oft*r-tongue  clean-^no  pain— ^considerable 
thirst — bowels  confined — urine  free — disposed  to  sleep*— intellect  clear 
— throwing  up  black  vomit.  Treatment,  Had  no  hopes  of  him,  but 
ordered  whole  surface  to  be  rubbed  with  hot  vinegar  and  mustard-^ 
to  have  porter  and  ice  ad  lib. 

Evening.— Comatose — ^throwi  up  great  quantities  of  black  vomit — 
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pulse  weaker  and  more  frequent.  Ordered  sinapisms  to  epigast.  and 
extremities — continue  porter  and  ice. 

Oct.  20th. — Extremely  low — insensible— black  vomit  has  ceased — 
skin  cool  and  clammy;  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour.  Died  in  the 
evening. 

These  cases  are  deemed  sufficient  to  show  the  character  of  the  fever. 
They  have  been  selected  for  that  object,  and  not  to  illustrate  any  plan 
of  treatment.  I  have  chosen  from  my  notes  chiefly  such  cases  as  had 
been  least  modijied  by  treatment,  I  have  given  no  autopsies.  Many 
were  nmde,  but  nothing  extraordinary  was  discovered*  The  post  mortem 
appearances  of  yellow  fever  have  been  so  frequently  and  so  fully  de- 
scribed that  I  d<^em  it  useless  to  cumber  this  paper  with  them.  As  the 
season  advanced  the  fever  assumed  more  of  a  typhoid  type,  frequently 
terminating  in  hemorrhages  and  black  vomit  from  the  11th  to  the  15th 
day  or  later.  In  this  there  was  a  resemblance  to  the  yellow  fever 
which  occurred  in  Scotland  in  1644,  described  by  Dr.  Cormack,  at 
Woodville,  Mississippi,  described  by  Drs.  Stone  &;  Kiipatrick,  and  on 
hoard  H.  B.  M.  ship  "Ecclair"  in  1845,  described  by  Dr.  Kellogg. 
There  were  other  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Woodville  fever;  among 
which  I  may  mention  the  good  effects  I  witnessed  from  calomel  given 
liberally  in  several  desperate  cases. 

I  have  reported  cases  in  which  dysentery  and  intermittent  terminated 
.in  yellow  fever.  There  were  other  cases  which  did  the  same.  I  saw 
an  instance  in  Dr.  Henderson's  Wards,  were  a  man  had  been  attacked 
with  intermittent  fever  at  Vicksburg,  400  miles  above  New  Orleans — 
he  came  down  to  the  city,  having  a  regular  Tertian — entered  the 
Charity  Hospital  and  died  in  a  few  days  wiih  black  vomiL  Intermit- 
tents  were  plentiful  at  the  Charity  Hospital  throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn  ;  and  cases  of  remittent,  bilious  and  congestive  fever  wore  not 
unfrequent.  At  one  time  I  had  within  the  walls  of  a  single  Ward,  one 
or  more  specimens  of  intermittent,  bilious,  congestive,  typhoid  and  yellow 
fever  at  the  same  time. 

The  disease  did  not  become  common,  until  after  the  Isf  of  October, 
and  a  few  cases  were  to  be  seen,  both  at  the  Charity  Hospital  and  in 
private  practice,  as  late  as  the  last  week  in  November. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  last  cases  I  observed  at  the  Cha- 
rity  Hospital. 

Case  \st. — (Ward  13.)  M.  A.,  a  German,  aged  23 — ^been  in  the 
city  6  weeks— entered  Hospital  November  24th — then  sick  three  days. 
When  he  came  in,  the  fever  had  subsided,  but  he  had  great  irritability 
of  stomach — Nov.  26th,  commenced  throwing  up  black  vomit  and  pur- 
ging the  same  in  great  quantities — Nov.  27th,  continued  to  puke  and 
purge  black  vomit — Urine  free.     Died  on  the  29th. 

Case  2d.— (Ward  11.)  O.  C,  aged  22— Entered  Hospital  Nov. 
lltbi— said  he  had  been  in  the  city  but  three  days — staid  in  the  3d  Mu- 
nicipality— was  attacked  with  fever,  attended  with  great  irritability  of 
stomach,  on  the  9th.  After  entering  Hospital  he  was  cupped  over 
stomach — hemorrhage  continued  from  scarifications,  also  from  the  gums 
for  several  days. — Nov.  27th,  I  saw  him — found  him  very  yellow  in  all 
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parte — no  Leniuuliage— -no  vcmit — urine  free — veiy  \^eak.  Dec.  Ist 
saw  liini  again — appearance  .  much  ihe  same — Extremely  low,  but  has 
a  prospect  of  recovery. 

Case  dd, — (Ward  11,)  J*  H.,  aged  34 — been  in  the  City  two 
months— entered  Hospital  Nov.  llth,  said  he  bad  then  been  ill  with 
a  dlscntcry  for  a  week — on  the  3nd  day  after  admission  yellow  {fiXQt 
made  its  appearance  and  the  disentery  ceased.  He  was  cup|)ed  over 
the  stomach — hemorrhage  continued  from  the  scarifications  and  from 
the  gums  for  several  days.  Nov.  27th,  I  saw  him  first — he  was  con- 
valescent—skin and  eyes  slightly  yellow.     DeCi  1st,  walking  about — 

Case  4//t.— (Ward  19.)  P.  O.,  aged  19.  Entered  Hospital  Nov. 
25th — was  Very  ill  and  could  not  give  a  good  account  of  himself.  Nov. 
27th — I  saw  him — he  was  then  comatose  and  beginning  to  throw  up 
black  vomit— died  on  the  27th. 

Case  5/A.— (Ward  24.)  J.  M.,  a  Frenchman — lived  on  Hospital 
street,  near  the  river,  the  last  8  months — Entered  the  Hospital  Nov. 
28th — had  been  sick  8  days.  Dec.  1st.  I  saw  him — he  was  convales- 
cent'— his  skin  and  eyes  were  slightly  yellow — no  fever. 

'  There  was  a  heavy  white  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  Novem- 
ber— lighter  ones  had  been  seen  a  little  earlier. 

Very  few  cases  of  the  feVer  were  admitted  in  the  Marine  Hospital  or 
cither  of  the  private  Infirmaries.  I  heard  of  no  cases  of  yellow  fever 
having  been  imported  into  the  city  from  tiie  West  Indies  or  elsewhere. 
By  reference  to  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  under  the  head  "Health 
of  the  Country,"  it  will  be  seen,  that  D.  Hulse,  U.  S*  Naval  surgeon, 
gives  an  account  of  a  fatal  fever  prevailing  at  Pensacola  ;  but  he  does 
not  pronounce  it  yellow  fever. 

The  following  is  a  monthly  report  of  deaths  from  Yellow  Fever,  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Health : 

August     -     -     -     No.  of  deaths     -     -     1 

September   -     -         "         "  -     -     8 

October        -     -  "         "  .       118 

November     -     -         "         "  ,        33     total  160. 

The  following  deaths  occurred  at  the  Charity  Hospital— included  in 
the  above  report. 

August     -     -     -     No.  of  deaths     -     -     1 

September   -     -         "        "  -     .     8 

October        -     -         *'         "  .     *  50      ' 

November     .     -         "         "  -     -  30. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  that  the  type  of  the  fever  Was 
different  from  that,  which  has  usually  prevailed  here  before.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  distinctions  which  I  deem  worthy  of  notice. — I.,  the 
attack  was  generally  milder  and  more  insidious ;  2.,  the  fever  and 
pains  were  not  so  violent,  nor  did  they  demand  such  prompt  and  free 
depletion  ;  3.,  the  progress  of  the  fever  was  more  tardy,  frequently  not 
terminating  either  fatally  or  favorably,  until  from  the  llth  to  the  15th 
day;  sometimes  even  later;  4.,  I  do  not  think,  that  suppression  of 
urine  was  so  generally  present  in  the  fatal  cases. 

1  saw  no  case  recover  after  throwing  up  hlach  vomits  though  I  had 
two  or  three  to  do  so,  after  appearing  to  get  to  the  very  verge  ;  ejecting 
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a  flocculent,  ro{>y  fluid,  with  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the'  tesseL 
Some  cases  recovered,  after  having  had  rarious  hemorrhages  tor  many 
days.  The  cases  at  the  Charity  Hospital  generally  turned  yellow  after' 
the  crisis,  though  there  were  exceptions. 

In  regard  to  the  extent  ofther  disease,  I  have  before  remarked,  that  it 
prevailed  chiefly  in  the  3d  Municipality,  and  amongst  the  lower  order  o{ 
the  people.  The  most  of  the  cases  admitted  in  the  Charity  Hospital, 
came  fi-om  that  part  of  the  city,  but  there  certainly  Were  cases  from  thcf 
upper  part  of  Lafayette,  down  to  the  Tobacco  warehouses. 

The  mortality  at  the  Charity  Hospital  will  appear  to  be  great  for  tho 
number  of  cases,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact,  that  many 
recovered,  which  Were  not  prortoUnced  yellow  fever.  Besides,  most  of 
the  decided  cases  had  generally  passed  the  stage  suitable  for  active 
treatment,  when  they  entered— -some  were  in  articulo  mortis. 

From  all  the  facts  here  stated,  I  thi>ik  the  follovving  conclusions  may 
be  fairly  deduced  ;  viz  : 

1, — That  the  fever,  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  is  genuine 
yellow  fever, 

2. — That  it  originated  spontaneously  in  this  crty^ 

3. — That  whatever  be  the  true  cause  of  our  sunnner  feTerrs,  ther 
amount  of  sickness  is  not  uniformly  in  proportion!  to  the  combined 
amounts  of  heat,  moisture  and  pdtrid  matters, 

4. — That  there  mnst  exist  a  close  affinity  between  all  the  snmraef 
and  autumnal  fevers,  that  belong  to  this  locality,  inasmuch  as  we  see 
them  arise  together— prevail  together— the  milder  frequently  mntiing 
into  the  more  severe — and  all  declining  together  on  the  appearance  ot 
frost 

Whether  all  the  fevers  that  prevail  here  during  summer  and  autumn, 
be  merely  different  forms  of  the  same  disease,  arising  from  t?ie  same  re* 
mote  causes  or  elements-^or  separate  and  distinct  diseases,  dependent 
upon  separate  causes  existing  together,  forms  an  interesting  problem  for 
the  medical  enquirer.  May  not  a  striking  analogy  be  found  in  what  are 
termed  isomeric  substances^  in  chemistry  ? — substances,  whose  sensible 
properties  are  as  different  as  spirits  turpentine  and  oil  of  lemons,  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  gas  and  otto  of  roses,  aldehyde  and  acetic  ether,  and 
many  others,  which  are  composed  of  the  same  elemeivts  and  in  the  very 
same  proportions.  In  conversation  with  a  professional  friend  upon  the 
subject  a  few  days  since,  he  threw  out  this  suggestion,  and  I  think  it 
has  much  plausibility. 

I  will  here  close  my  task.  It  has  been  a  somewhat  laborious  one, 
and  I  fear,  will  not  prove  very  satisfactory  to  my  readers,  but  I  crave 
their  indulgence  towards  my  humble  effort.  When  I  commenced  this 
paper,  I  was  not  aware,  that  any  thing  else  would  appear  upon  the  sub* 
jecty  and  this  was  my  only  reason  for  undertaking  it.  After  nearly 
finishing  it,  I  was  pleased  to  learn,  that  the  Board  of  Health  had  appoint- 
ed a  Committee,  to  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  &c. 
We  give  both  papers,  and  trust,  that  neither  will  be  considered  super- 
fluous. 
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V], — Report  oj  the  Board  of  Healthy  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
City  of  New  Orleans  during  the  year  1846,  and  the  means  of  im- 
proving it.     By  VV.  P.  HoRT,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Health,  to  report  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  during  the  present  year,  beg  leave  to  sub* 
mit  the  following  remai-ks. 

The  complete  exemption  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  from  yellow  fe- 
ver during  the  year  1845,  and  its  sensible  abatement  for  several  years 
previous,  had  induced  many  of  our  most  intelligent  citizens  to  flatter 
themselves  that  it  had  disapf)eared  for  evdr  from  this  section  of  country. 

From  tjiis  opinion  there  probably  resulted  an  undue  confidence,  and  a 
relaxation  of  those  police  measures  and  regulations  which  must  be  ener^ 
getically  and  fully  carried  out,  before  we  can  reasonably  hope  to  escape 
from  the  visitation  of  yellow,  or  any  other  malignant  fever. 

This  inference  appears  to  be  natural  when  we  consider  the  unusually 
filthy  condition  of  the  city,  since  the  spring  of  the  year,  a  fact  which 
has  been  noticed  repeatedly  by  the  public  press,  and  has  been  an  almost 
daily  subject  of  conversation  amongst  the  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the 
city. 

No  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  since  the  water 
began  to  fall  early  in  th3  summer;  and  fihh  and  garbage  of  every  des- 
scription,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  have  been  deposited  on  the  newly 
exposed  alluvial  bank  to  undergo  a  putrid  fermentation  beneath  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  at  a  temperature  ranging  between  130  and  140 
degrees,  (Fahrenheit.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  July,  a  member  of  this  committee 
Was  informed  by  the  Harbor  master  that  several  vessels  had  to  be  mov- 
ed from  the  wharves  between  Hospital  and  Barracks  streets,  to  the  Sec 
end  Municipality,  on  account  of  the  insufferable  stench  arising  from  the 
bank  of  the  river.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  September,  and 
the  beginning  of  October,  five  or  six  captains  and  mates  were  taken 
sick  on  board  ships  lying  at  those  wharves,  most  all  of  whom  died. 

Complaints  of  stagnant  and  putrid  water  in  vacant  lots,  and  even  un* 
der  houses  in  some  instances,  in  the  back  streets  of  the  city,  were  made 
early  in  the  season  ;  and  the  stagnant  and  putrid  condition  of  the  water 
in  the  gutters,  and  the  accumulation  of  filth  at  the  crossings  of  the 
streets,  particularly  in  the  Faubourg  Treme,  during  the  drought  which 
commenced  m  September,  and  continued  throughout  the  whole  months 
of  October,  was  a  subject  of  general  remark.  The  stench  arising  from 
this  putrid  filth  was  in  many  instances  intolerable  and  overwhelming. 
(See  also  New  Orleans  IVfedical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  Sept.,  1946, 
p.  275.) 

When  these  circumstances  are  duly  considered,  and  that  moreover, 
disbanded  volunteers  already  debilitated  by  disease  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
were  returning  eyery  week  during  the  summer  and  fall ;  that  most  of 
them  were  unacclimated  men  from  the  western  States,  and  compelled  to  • 
remain  for  some  time  in  the  city,  it  is  only  surprising  that  New  Orleans 
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has  sufiered  comparatively  so  little  this  last  season  with  malignant  and 
and  yellow  fevers.  It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  twenty  thou^ 
sand  Europeans  have  settled  in  this  city  in  the  course  of  the  four  or  five 
last  years,  none  of  whom  have  been  acclimated  by  yellow  fever,  and 
they  would  necessarily  have  been  exposed  to  its  attacks,  and  amongst 
the  first  victims,  hal  ths  fjver  beisn  epidemic  in  its  cliaractcr.  Every 
fact  tends  to  prove  that  it  was  local  in  its  origin,  and  confined  to  the  lo- 
cality where  it  originated.  Its  form,  thorclbre,  was  sjtoradic.  (See 
again  art.  "  Health  of  the  City"  in  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  September  and  Novem!)er,  1946.) 

It  ia  probable  that  this  city  would  have  1|een  as  heahhy  and  exempt 
from  yellow  fever  in  1646  as  it  was  in  1845,  if  the  authorities  of  the 
city  had  acted  energetically  on  the  suggestions  contained  in  n  report, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Physica -Medical  Society,  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1845,  printed  copies  of  which  were  presented  to  the 
Mayor  and  Councils  of  the  three  Municipalities. 

The  committee  would  take  this  occasion  to  renew  tbo3e  suggestions  of 
the  Physico-Medical  Society. 

^  It  wab  recommended  in  that  report, 

1.  That  the  Commissaries  be  required  to  look  into  back  yai-ds  and 
lots;  and  be  authorizid  to  cause  every  thing  ofidnsive  to  be  removed- 

2.  That  the  difibrent  Councils  of  the  city  should  exert  themselves  to 
the  utmost  in  their  oilicial  capacity,  to  have  th3  surface  of  the  earth 
covered  with  something  to  prevent  the  eiiialatloas  from  the  alluvial  so'd 
on  which  the  city  is  built — either  round  or  paving  stones,  or  bricks,  or 
sand  and  shells,  or  asphaltum. 

3.  That  the  owners  should  be  compelled  by  law,  to  fill  all  low  swampy 
places  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 

4.  That  all  ofTal  in  the  streets  should  be  promptly  removed ;  and  li 
possible,  before  the  heat  of  the  day." 

The  committee  would  here 'remark,  that  as  by  far  the  greater,  and 
certainly  the  most  ofl*ensive  part  of  the  offal  is  accumulated  after  dinner, 
it  would  appear  to  be  better  to  tiave  the  same  removed  by  the  scaven- 
gers in  the  evening,  rather  than  in  the  morning ;  in  which  case  there 
would  be  very  little  accumulation  before  the  dinner  hour,  whereas  at 
present,  the  offal  is  left  in  the  streets  all  night,  and  often  half  the  next 
day  exposed  to  the  hot  sun. 

5.  That  whenever  the  river  is  high,  the  water  should  be  allowed  to 
run  through  the  streets  day  and  night ;  and  that  when  it  is  too  low,  the 
water  works,  or  if  necessary,  additional  works  established  for  the  pur- 
pose, should  be  brought  into  play. 

6.  That  above  all,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  by  the  city  au- 
thorities to  the  alluvial  bank,  particularly  under  the  wharves  of  the  Sec- 
ond Municipality,  which  is  annually  uncovered  as  the  river  falls,  expos- 
ing  an  immense  surface  of  fresh  deposit,  covered  with  every  kind  ot 
decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  which  daily  accumulates,  either 
carried  there  by  eddy  current,  or  thrown  in  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  committee  deem  this  last  consideration  to  be  of  the  highest  im- 
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portanco,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  bank  of  the  river, 
under  the  whan^es  is  more  productive  of  disease  in  summer,  than  all 
other  causes  in  the  city  combined. 

7.  That  instead  of  depositing  the  filth  and  ofial  collected  in  the  streets 
by  the  scavengers,  in  empty  lots,  or  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  the  city  atilhoritics  to  have  all  such  filth  and  offal  thrown  into 
the  current  of  the  river." 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  cause  is  the  most  productive  of  disease* 
vitiated  atmosphere,  or  bad  water.  In  the  back  part  of  the  city,  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  chiefly  of  the  labouring  class,  are  much  distressed  for 
the  want  of  water,  when  there  is  a  long  continued  drought.  Cisterns 
here  and  there,  vyhich  mj^y  (Xicasionally  lie  found,  are  soon  exhausted ; 
purchasing  river  water  which  is  hauled  perhaps  a  mile  from  the  bank 
of  the  river,  is  often  beyond  their  means ;  and  what  then  remains  for 
them  to  use  but  the  impure  stagnant  water  of  the  wells  :  the  committee 
would  therefore  recommend  that  public  hyihants  or  pumps  be  establish- 
ed in  the  back  parts  of  the  city,  at  t;onvenient  place3  and  suitable  dis- 
tances, that  the  working  classes  and  the  poor  m<ay  have  at  all  times  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water. 

Public  baths  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Ely  in  an  article  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Commercial  Review,  are  also  deemed  of  great  importance 
by  the  Committee.  Besides  the  healthy  tonic  influence  of  cold  water 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  there  is  nothing  more  conducive  to  health, 
particularly  in  a  warm  climate,  than  personal  cleanliness. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  Cqinmissaries  may 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  required  of  them  by  law';  but  it  is  out  of 
their  power  to  abate  all  the  nuisances  that  have  been  spoken  of  and  to 
carry  into  effect  all  the  measures  recommended. 

Damaged  flour,  condemned  fish  and  oysters,  fruit,  hay,  hemp,  rotten 
hides,  potatoes,  grain,  dead  animals,  bd^4('3the  garbage  and  filth  from  the 
vegetable  and  fish  markets  and  the  crcrvrded  boarding  houses  near  the 
Levee,  are  thrown  on  the  bank  of  the  river  some  time  during  the  night, 
and  to  prevent  this  injurious  practice  from  being  continued  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  sufficient  number  of  person** should  be  employed  by  the 
Councils,  to  watch  the  Levee  by  night  whenever  the  river  begins  to  fall 
in  summer,  and  one  man  should  be  employed  in  a  skiff  to  shove  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  river  dead  animals  that  doat  down  and  lodge  on  the  bank. 

A  member  of  this  Committee  early  in  the  summer  over  his  own 
signature  called  the  attention  of  the  city  authorities  to  this  disgustmg 
condition  of  the  Levee  opposite  Hospital  street,  and  for  some  distance 
above  and  below.  It  received  no  attention,  nor  did  the  remonstrances 
which  the  Harbor  Master  repeatedly  made  in  behalf  of  the  Captains  of 
ships  in  that  neighborhood.  Since'  then  a  communication  on  the  same 
subject  was  addressed  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of 
Health ;  but  the  Committee  cannot  see  that  any  measure  has  been 
adopted  to  remedy  the  evil. 

The  evil  arising  from  stagnant  and  foetid  water  in  the  gutters  in  the 
back  part  of  the  city,  must  be  remedieil  by  draining  operations  under  the 
control  of  the  city  authorities.     The  furnishing  hydrants   or  pumps  in 
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certain  parts  of  the  city,  and  a  bountiful  supply  of  the  river  water 
to  run  through  the  gutters  in  the  streets,  is  also  the  business  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Councils. 

The  mere  announcement  of  the  existence  of  a  dangerous  disease  to 
the  public,  is  the  least  important  duty  of  a  Board  of  Health  ;  their  para- 
mount duty  is,  and  their  great  aim  should   be,  to  detect  all  causes  of 
disease,  and  to  recommend  those   measures  by  which  the  former  may 
be  removed  and  the  latter  averted. 

The  present  Board  of  Health  was  not  established  until  early  in  the 
month  of  August,  a  period  too  late  for  them  to  be  of  much  sen  ice,  beyond 
the  annonncement  of  the  existence  of  disease. 

It  was  frequency  remarked  by  members  at  the  regular  meetings  of 
the  Board,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  fever  cases  admitted  into  the 
Charity  Hospital,  were  of  an  intermitting  character  and  comparatively 
unimportant  at  the  time  of  admission,  but  that  the  type  changed  to  some 
malignant  or  yellow  fever  in  the  course  of  three,  four,  five  or  more  days. 
As  the  greater  part  of  the  cases  of  yellow  fever  occurred  in  the  Charity 
Hospital,  it  would  sBem  to  be  probable  that  there  existed  some  peculiarity 
in  the  atmosphere  unfavorable  to  the  condition  of  the  fever  patients,  and 
which  possibly  might  have  been  corrected  by  the  use  of  disinfecting  agents. 
It  is  a  fact  observed  long  ago  in  Europe,  that  the  atmosphere  occa- 
sionally becomes  very  much  vitiated  in  crowded  Jails  and  Hospitals, 
fenerating  a  malignant  and  fatal  fever  which  received  the  name  of 
ail  or  Hospital  fever :  at  the  same  time  the  army  surgeons  noticed 
that  under  certain  circumstances,  all  the  wounds  in  the  Hospitals  be- 
came gangrenous  and  fatal.  (See  Huxham,  Ferriar,  Sir  John  Prin- 
gle,  Hennen  &c.  on  this  subject.) 

To  avert  so  great  an  evil,  the  British  Government  offered  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  the  discovery  of  an  efficient  dis-infecting  agent.  It 
was  awarded  to  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth,  who  recommended  "  fumiga^ 
tions  with  nitre  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  be  used  thrice  daily 
in.  all  the  wards,"  and  which,  according  to  Ferriar,  (vol  iii.  p.  327, 
Med.  Hist.)  "  was'employed  with  such  success  in  his  Majesty's  mili- 
itary  and  naval  Hospitals."  T^iis  agent  has  in  a  great  measure  been 
since  superceded  by  the  introduction  of  the  chlorides  of  limfe  and  soda, 
ll,nd  latterly  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  solution  has  been  introduced  into  the 
dissecting  rooms  in  Paris  with  beneficial  effect. 

The  Committee  cannot  but  think  that  this  is  a  subject  at  all  times 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  physicians  who  attend  on  the  sick  at  the 
Charity  or  any  other  Hospital.  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  a 
fact  well  worthy  ot  consideration,  that  while  during  the  latter  part  of 
September  and  the  month  of  October  the  cases  and  deaths  of  yellow 
fever  were  on  the  increase  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  they  were  as  much 
on  the  decrease  out  of  the  Hospital  in  private  practice,  although  our 
citiznns  who  had  been  absent  during  the  summer  either  at  the  north 
or  at  the  watering  places  or  the  lakes,  (together  with  strangers  who 
visited  the  city  for  the  first  time,)  were  returning  by  thousands  every  week* 
Much  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  authority  of  the  General 
Council  to  confer  sufficient  police  power  on  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  render  efficient  services  to  the  city. 
The  committee  have   taken  some  pains  to  investigate  this  subject, 
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and  tbink  it  may  be  expedient  to  introduce  all  the  documents  coniiecled 

with  it  in  the  present  report. 

They  invite  attentin  first  to  "an  ordinance  for  the  establishment  of  a 

Board  of  Health  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  defining  its  powers/' 

Sitting  ofThursday  16lh  July  1846. 

Art.  1.     Be    it  ordained  by   the    General    Councily    of  the    city  of 

New  Orleans  in  council  convened,  That  from  and  after  the  pass^e  of  this 

ordinance,  there  shall  be  established  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  a  body 

to  be  known  as  a  Board  of  Health. 

Art.  2.     Said  Board  shall  be   composed    of  twelve  practii«ing  ph^^si- 

cians,  four  from  each    Municipality.     That  at  the  next  sittin*^  of  the 

Council  after  the  passage  of  this  ordinance  for  this  year,    and   in  the 

month  of  xMay  each  and  every  subsequent   year,    they  shall  lie  elected 

viva  voce  by  the  General  Council. 

Art.  3.     Seven  persons  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 

of  business,  and  said  Board  shall  at  each  sitting  elect,  viva  voce,  one  of 

their  body  as  President. 

Art.  4.     The  Board  of  Health  shall  appoint  a  suitable   person  to  be 

Secretary  of  said  Board,  who  shall  receivo  a  salary  of  ^^Xy  dollars  per 
month,  payable  'pro  rata  by  each  Municipality. 

Art.  5.  That  such  Secretary  shall  keep  an  office  in  such  place  as 
the  majority  of  the  Board  may  determine;  the    rent  of  said  office  shall 

not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable  j>ro  rata  by  each 
Municipality  on  the  warrant  of  the    Mayor.*    Said    office   shall  be  kept 

open  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  31st  of  October,  from  9  o'clock  A.  M. 
to  3  o'clock  P.  M.  and  trom  5  o'clock  P,  M.  imtil  8  P.  M.,  and  from 
the  first  of  November  to  the  31st  of  Mav,  from  12  o'^clock  noon  imtil  3 
o'clock  P.  M. 

Art.  6.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Health  to  keep  a  correct  record  of  the  •proceedings  of  said  Board  and  all 
the  reports  made  by  any  member  the^of,  to  make  full  and  complete 
meteorological  notes  and  remarks  during  the  entire  year,  noting  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  thwe*  different  periods  of  the  day,  at 
least  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer^  the  daily  changes  of  the  barom- 
eter;  the  quantity  of  rain  as  shown  by  the  phiviomoter  ;  the  amount  of 
sensible  electricity  as  shown  by  the  electrometer;  the  course  and 
strength  of  the  winds  ;  the  daily  appearance  of  the  clouds,  and  all  other 
such  phen6mena  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Council  or  Board  of  Health 
to  the  Observer  and  Register,  and  to  receive  all  reports  of  the  keepers 
or  sextons  of  cemeteries,  and  record  the  same  in  a  book  which  he  shall 
keep  for  that  purpose,  which  register  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the 
inspeetion  of  the  citizens. 

Art.  7.  That  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  each  Commissary  acting 
under  the  authority  of  either  of  the  Municipal  Councils  of  this  city,  to 
cause  all  orders  emenating  from  the  Board  of  Health  relative  to 
the  cleansing  and  keeping  in  good  order  any  and  every  street,  lot  or 
yard  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  districts  to  be  promptly  obeyed. 
Art.  8.  Each  and  every  person  offending  against  the  provisions  of 
the  foregoing  ordinance,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  Miy 
nor  less  than  twenty.five  dollars,  recoverable  before  any  court  of  com- 
jpetent   jurisdiction.     That    in   addition  to  the  i^bove,  said  Board  of 
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Hoahh  shall  enjoy  and  exercise  all  the  ntesand  priviledges,  and  perform 
all  the  duties  now  vested  in  the  Board  of  Health,  by  the  ordinance  ap- 
proved Juno  8,  1841,  creating  a  Board  of  Health;  and  all  subsequent 
ordinances  ameniatory  thereto,  njt  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance. 

Art,  9.  All  ordinances  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  l>e 
and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed." 

2nd.  To  the  ordinance  of  1841. 

To  abbreviate  this  report,  the  committee  will  give  the  general  out- 
lines  of  the  ordinance  of  1841,  as  found  in  the  "Analytic  Table," 
leaving  out  all  that  is  repealed  by  the  ordinance  of  1846. 

"  BoAKD  OF  Health- — Has  the  entire  sanitary  condition  of  the  city 
under  its  supervision  and  control.  Elects  its  Secretary,  who  receives 
the  reports  of  the  cemeteries,  and  has  the  same  published  with  meteoro- 
logical statements. 

Sextons  or  Keepers  of  Cemeteries  shall  report  to  the  Board,  through 
its  Secretary,  under  a  penalty.  Have  the  right  of  exacting  from  every 
person  or  persons  bringing  a  corpse  to  the  cemetery  a  certificate  em- 
bracing certain  particulars.  It  shall  be  the  dtjty  of  said  sextons  to  file 
said  certificates,  and  record  them  in  a  book  to  be  delivered  to  the  Mayor 
at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  Board  of  Health  shall  publish  a  weekly  statement  of  deaths. 

Police  officers  and  Commissaries  shall  report  to  the  Board  on  nuisan- 
ces and  on  all  matters  concerning  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city. 
Duties  imposed  on  the  Board  of  HeaUh  in  relation  to  the  inspection  of 
Cemeteries  ;  shall  report  to  the  Mayor  any  thing  having  a  tendency  to 
impair  the  public  health. 

Physicians  shall  report  to  the  Board  of  Health  the  existence  of  any 
infectious  or  contagious  malady.  The  Board  may  take  such  steps  to 
protect  the  community,  as  to  them  may  seem  proper. 

The  Board  shall  give  early  notice  of  the  existence  of  epidemic 
disease. 

Municipal  Councils  invited  to  establish  each  a  Vaccine  Institution, 
Municipal  Councils  to  endow  said  Institutions,  and  to  vest  in  the  Board 
full  and  adequate  authority. 

Certificate  of  death  to  be  furnished  by  the  attending  Physician  under 
penalty  of  a  fine,  should  he  refuse  to  give  the  same. 

Undertakers  of  Hearses  who  convey  a  corpse  to  the  Cemetery  with- 
out a  license,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine.  Bound  to  keep  a  copy  of  the 
certificate  of  death  of  any  person  carried  by  them  to  the  grave,  and  to 
deliver  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  monthly. 
None  shall  act  as  such,  unless  provided  with  a  license  from  the  Mayor. 
Burying  out  of  the  cemeteries  forbidden  under  a  penalty. 

Annual  report  to  be  published  by  the  Board  of  Health  in  January  of 
each  year. 

Sittings  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  be  held  at  least  once  a  month." 

The  Committee  have  in  one  or  two  instances  changed  the  phraseology, 
to  make  the  meaning  of  the  ordinance  more  apparent. 

Notking  has  been  dohc  in  relation  to  the  Vaccine  Institutions  spoken 
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of  above.  It  is  very  dilficult  as  well  as  expensive  lo  procure  a  regular 
and  abundant  supply  of  fresh  matter,  yet  the  su}»ject  is  so  injpoHant  that 
we  v/ould  oarneatly  call  the  attention  of  the  municipal  authorities  to  it. 
The  Small  Pox,  it  is  true,  has  not  hitherto  done  much  mischiet  in  this 
city,  but  there  is  no  telling  what  ravages  it  may  some  day  commit  under 
peculiar  circumstances. 

No  meteorological  reports  have  been  as  yet  made  by  the  Secretary, 
because  he  has  not  been  furnished  with  the  appropriate  instruments. 

Many  persons  have  doubted  the  .practicability  of  determining  the 
amount  of  sensible  electricity  as  shown  by  the  electrometer  (art.  VI, 
ord.  1846)  but  to  show  that  such  an  instrument  for  the  snid  purpose  has 
been  successfully  employed  in  meteorological  observations  and  reports, 
the  Committee  give  the  authority  ot  Volta,  vSaussure,  Peltier,  Armstrong, 
Ferraday,  Schiibler,  Arago,  Becquerel,  Breschit,  Gay-Lussac  and  Biot. 
(see  art.  "atmospheric  electricity,  part  IX.  Popular  lectures,  by  Dr. 
Lardner." 

There  is  one  more  meteorological  instrument  which  the  Committee 
thinks  should  be  added  to  those  already  enumerated  in  art.  VI  of  the 
ordinance  of  1846,  establishing  a  Boaitl  of  Health.  It  is  the  Hygro- 
meter, designed  to  show  the  dew  ])oint,  and  the  difiercncc  between  the 
temperature  and  the  dew  point.  The  ingenious  and  simple  instrument 
of  Daniels,  they  would  recommend  as  the  best  cakulated  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Having  ascertained  what  powers  have  been  conferred  on  the  Board 
of  Health  by  the  oitlinances  of  the  General  Council  of  1841  and.  1846, 
it  remains  to  be  seen  by  what  authority  the  General  Council  granted 
such  powers. 

On  the  division  of  the  city  in  1836  into  three  municipalities,  the  City 
Council  was  formed  from  the  three  Municipal  Councils ;  amongst  other 
powers  conferred  by  the  Legislature  on  the  City  Council,  as  it  was  then 
called,  \ve  find  "  6th,  to  enact  all  police  regulations  of  a  general  nature, 
the  operation  of  which  shall  be  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  city."  (Act  of 
1836,  p.  329,  sec.  2101,  Greincr's  Digest.) 

It  appears  that  this  City  Council  was  not  changed  into  the  present 
General  Council  until  1840,  when  we  read  :  "  The  General  Council  of 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  shall  in  fliture  be  composed  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, four  of  whom  to  be  elected  by  general  ticket  by  the  qualified  voters 
of  each  municipality  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  aldermen  of  said 
municipalities,  and  the  General  Council  so  constituted  shall  enjoy  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  now  vested  in  the  City  Council,  &c."  (p.  333,  act 
of  1840,  Greiner's  Digest.) 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of 
Health  is  fairly  included  in  the  general  expression,  ^^  all  police  pegula- 
tlons  of  a  general  nature  which  shall  he  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  city,^^ 
and  that  therefore  the  General  Council  has  fidi  authority  to  grant  those 
powers  to  the  Board  of  Health,  with  which  its  members  have  been 
invested. 

The  Committee  avail  themselves  of  the  Meteorological  Journal  and 
reports  of  Mr.  D.  T.  LiUie,  as  published  by  him  in  this  city,  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  the  temperature  and  other  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  atmosphere  in  1845  and  1846. 
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\    THKRMOMKTEK. 


TllERMOMKTER.    I| 
1846.  i 


BAROMKTKR. 
1845. 


BAROaKTBIU 

1846. 


Jan., 
Fob., 
M'ch, 
April, 
May, 
-June, 
July, 
Aug., 
Sept., 
Oct., 
Nov., 
Dec. 


Mhx.    Mill.    Rfinjjr' Mux      Miri.   Range  ,    Max* 


Mill. 


71.5 

7R.0 
80.5 

idS.O 

;90.o 

i92.7 
|92.o 

W.5 
j8;5.7 
|77.0 
|69.() 


41.5  30 
37.5  41 
42.038. 
52.5  36 
64.0:25 
70.0'20 
73.019, 
72.0,20. 
63.024 
51.5:32. 
32.5:44. 
25.0-44 


070 
5108 
574 

5  82 

,5!68, 

0:90, 

7  89, 
5  90. 
5|90, 


.032.0 
.5  40.0 
.0i46,0 
.7i46.0 
.5  61.0 
0:66.0 
7,69.5 
0,70.0 
5  71.0 


38.0;J30, 
28.530. 
28.0130, 
30.7,130. 
27.5|30. 
24.0'|30. 
20.2;l30, 

2o.o;;3o. 

19.5J30. 
[30. 
,130. 

))30. 


Range'    Mnx.  i    Mid.    jRango 


57  29.67 
46  29.94 
50  29.940 
32  30.00i0 
25  29.98  0, 


27  30.01 
26  30.15 
22  29.96  0 
1629.90J0 
37  29.93  0, 
33  29.95  0. 
44  29.99  0. 


.90,30, 

.52'30 

.56  30 

.32130. 

,27130. 

26:30. 

lljSO, 

26'30. 

26  30. 

44, 

3SI 

45; 


.54  29. 
.44*29. 
48  29. 
2529. 
18  29. 
15  29. 
17  29. 
20  30. 
20  29. 


51il.03 
81 '0.63 
72;0.76 
90|0.35 
800.38 
910.24 
830.34 
000.20 
77'0.43 


1845. 


1846. 


I'REVAIL- 

FORCE 

ING 

OF 

lAI.N'Y 

COURSE 

WIXD, 

OF 

Ratio 

DAYS. 

WIXD. 

1  to  10. 

QUAX-^PREVAIL- 
TITY    j        INQ 

OF  COURSK 

RAIX.     i         OF 

Inches.'^    wifdDi 


Jun'ry, 

Fcb'ry, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Nov., 

Dec, 


N.W. 

N.W. 

S.8.W. 

8. 

8.E. 

S. 

s.s.\v. 

8.W. 
N.W.  N.E. 
N.K. 
X.E. 
N.W. 


1.9 
2.8 
2.4 
2.4 
2i 

24 
2^ 

2J 
2! 


3 

10 

6 
1.5 

7 
10 
12 

9 
10 

6 
1.3 


I  3.097 
i  1.-198 
j  4.671 
I  1.416 
4.959 
I  2.795 
i  1.592 
I  1.8.38 

;  ii>80 

1.140 

2.760 

1.87 


(j       \  w. 
w. 

E. 

8.E. 

I    N.  &,  B.W. 

I    8.W.    8.E. 

8.W.    8.E. 

B.W.    8,E. 

N.E.    8.E. 


FORCE 

OF 
WIND, 

Ratio 
1  to  10. 

2| 
21 

34 

3 
3 

3  • 
3i 
2  4-5 


RAINY 
DAYF. 

~6    ~ 
9 

7 
14 
10 
16 
11 
13 
15 


QUA\> 

TITV 

OF 

RAIN. 

Inches 

~J.iU5 

2G.i«) 

8.410 

12.557 
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Remarle. — Rain  Gua^e  graduated  to  the  one  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

It  will  1)6  seen  by  the  foregoing  table,  that  the  maximum  degree  of 
heat  as  indicated  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  was  greater  each  month 
in  1845,  from  the  1st  January  to  the  1st  Oct.,  than  it  was  in  1846,  ex- 
cepting in  two  instances  ;  the  maximum  for  the  month  of  June  in  both 
years  is  90^,  and  the  maximum  of  September,  1846,  exceeds  that  of  1845 
by  3*^.  The  Conimittee  are  of  opinion  thnt  no  inference  affecting  the 
origin  of  yellow,  or  any  other  form  of  malignant  fever,  can  be  deduced 
from  a  consideration  of  the  comparative  temperature*  during  the  two 
years,  or  from  the  slight  variations  observable  in  the  barometer. 

From  January  to  Oct.,  in  1845,  there  were  seventy-nine  rainy  days  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  water  that  fell  as  indicated  by  a  rain  guagc,  gradu- 
ated to  the  TT^Vo  P^^*^  of  an  inch,  was  23  inches  143  dec.  or  1  foot  928 
dec,  while  during  the  same  period  in  1846,  there  have  been  one  hun- 
dred and  one  rainy  days,  and  70  inches  460  dec.  or  5.87  feet  of  water 
have  fallen — rather  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  fell  in  1815.     If 
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any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  &ct,  the  commiitee  arc  inclined  to 
consider  it  as  favorable  to  the  health  of  the  city  in  1846.  The  experi- 
ence, however,  of  former  years,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  more  or 
less  rain,  or  a-greater  or  less  degree  of  heat,  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  production  of  yellow  fever  ;  for  that  disease  has  been  known  to  pre- 
vail here  alike  in  dry  or  wet  seasons,  and  without  regard  to  the  variati- 
ons of  temperature  in  the  summer  months.  Many  deaths  have  occurred 
amongst  the  captains  and  mates  of  the  packet  ships,  and  other  large  ves- 
-sels  which  arrived  here  from  the  North,  while  the  Committee  are  not 
aware  of  a  single  case  having  originated  at  that  part  of  the  levee  where 
brigs,  schooners,  and  other  small  vessels  trading  to  Havana  and  different 
West  India  ports,  are  located. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  number  of  cases  of  yellow 
fever  has  been  greatly  overrated.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Health 
took  pains,  whenever  practicable,  to  investigate  the  reports  of  yellow 
fever,  which  were  at  different  times  in  circulation. 

It  was  confidently  affirmed,  that  the  Captain  of  the  Arab  steamer, 
which  arrived  here  from  Havanna,  via  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  13th  Septen>- 
ber,  had  reported  that  his  crew  had  suffered,  and  were  still  suffering 
from  yellow  fever.  On  investigating  this  crfse,  it  was  ascertained,  that 
some  of  the  crew  had  been  sick  on  the  passage,  and  that  the  mate  had 
died  at  sea,  but  no  sickness  had  occurred  on  board  since  her  arrival  in 
the  river.  The  Arab  too,  was  at  that  time  anchored  off  the  point,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river. 

A  vessel  from  Jamaica,  that  moored  on  the  wharf  opposite  the  Pont- 
chartrain  lail  road,  on  Sunday  night,  September  13th,  was  imported  to 
have  all  hands  on  board  sick  with  the  yellow  fever.  On  examining  the 
vessel,  it  was  found  that  two  or  three  of  the  crew  had  been  attacked 
with  chills  and  fevers  on  the  passage,  but  at  the  time  she  arrived  here, 
there  was  no  sick  person  on  board — many  other  similar  or  analogous 
facts  might  be  cited,  but  it  would  swell  this  report  to  too  great  a  length  ; 
besides,  the  Committee  consider  that  the  question  of  the  importation  or 
domestic  origin  of  yellow  fever,  has  been  permanently  settled  in  tliis^ 
part  of  the  world. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  prove,  what  is  actually  the  cause  ^ol  disease  in  the 
malignant  fevers  of  the  South,  the  experience  of  thousands  of  patient 
observers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  many  centuries,  has  traced  a  con- 
nection between  certain  local  causes  and  certain  diseases. — In  the  ab- 
sence then  of  flZZ  the  knowledge  on  this  subject,  which  we  desire  lo 
possess,  we  should  not  be  deterred  from  doing  that  which  ample  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  to  be  eminently  beneticial. — We  repeat — let  all 
known  causes  of  disease  be  removed,  and  all  such  measures,  as  have 
been  recommended,  rigidly  enforced ;  and  to  accomplish  this,  we  invoke 
the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  Mayor  and  the  three  City  Councils, 
feeling  assured,  es^cially  afler  the  experience  of  the  last  season,  that 
New  Orleans  may^us  be  rendered  as  healthy  a<s  any  city  on  this  Coa- 
tinent  from  January  to  December. 

62 
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3  deaths,  1  cured 

Fru(h  the  foregoing  statement,  taken  from  the  books  at  the  Charity 
Hospital,  it  appears,  that  the  yellow  fever  appeared  there  on  the  29th 
August,  that  from  that  time  to  the  18th  November,  105  cases,  inclu* 
ding  2  marked  doubtful,  occurred,  of  whom  64,  or  65.40  pet.  died,  and 
42  recovered. 

That  at  Dr.  Stone's  '^Maison  de  Sante"  there  occurred  but  one  case, 
admitted  on  the  8th  October  and  discharged  cured  or  the  13th — at  the 
Marine  Hospital,  four  cases,  of  whom  3  died  and  one  recovered — On  the 
first  of  Aug.  Mrs.  HoUey,  residing  in  the  faubourg  Tr^me,  was  reported  to 
the  Physico-Medical  Society  as  a  case  of  yellow  fever  in  '*articulo  mortis." 
In  1839,  there  were  admitted  into  the  Charity  Hospital  1086  cases 
of  yellow  fever,  of  whom  452  died,  being  41.62  pCt.  In  1841,  the 
admissions  amounted  to  1113,  of  whom  690  or  62  pCt.  died-  In  1842, 
there  were  410  cases,  of  whom  211  or  51.46  pCt.  died,  and  in  1843, 
890,  of  whom  438  or  49.21  pCt.  died.  Since  1839,  the  disease  has 
«^  been  decreasing  in  private  practice,  and  has  been  confined  chiefly  to 
the  Charity  Hospital,  showing  it  to  be  the  result  of  some  special  and 
not  of  a  general  cause. 

List  of  Deaths  and  Interments  op  New  Orleans,  in  1846, 

As  famished  to,  and  recorded  by  (he  present  Board  qfHealih, 


68  deaths,  no  yellow  fever  reported 
1  case  of  yellow  fever 
no  yelk)w  fever  reported 
3  cases  of  yellow  fever 


From  23  to  30  August 

''  30  Aug.  to  6  Sept.  -  70  do 

♦*  6  to  12  Sept      -  -  74  do 

*♦  12  to  19  Sept.      -  -  93  do 

«*  19  to  26  Sept.      •  -  68  do        5  cases  do 

"  26  Sept.  to  3  Oct.  •  94  do  21*  do  do 

"^  3  Oct.  to  10th    -  -  88  do  12    do  do 

"  10  to  17  Oct  -    -  107  do  39t  do  do 

>«  17  to  24  Oct-    -  •  98  do  22    do  do 

**  24  to  31  do    -    -  -91  do  14    do  do 

"  31  Oct.  to  7  Nov.  -  84  do  12    do  do 

«  7  to  14  Nov.      -  -  82  do        8    do  do^ 


nearly 

all 

from  the 

Charity  Hospital, 


The  CommitteAegret,  that  they  are  unable  at  present  to  compare 
the  above,  with  similar  reports  from  New  York,  Bahimore,  Philadel- 

*  19  from  the  Charity  Hospital.  f  31  from  the  Charity  Hospital. 
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phia  and  Boston.  The  j  have  no  fear  of  the  result.  From  the  middle 
of  September  citizens  and  strangers  were  pouring  into  the  City  by  thou- 
sands, yet  the  increase  of  deaths  was  in  no  ratio  with  this  fact,  but 
only  such  as  invariably  occurs  at  ittlt  peculiar  season  of  the  year. 

W.  P.  HORT,         ) 
LE  MONNIER,       }  Committee. 
VANDERGRIFF.  ) 
P.  S.  The  Committee,  at  the  time  their  report  was  written,  were  not  aware 
tlat  the  secretary  had,  through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  D.  T.  Lillie,  furnished  for 
the  use  of  tlie  Board  of  Heidth,  a  record  of  meteorological  observations. 

A.  H. 


Remarks  on  Strangulated  Umbilical  Hernia^  with  a  Case,  by  A.  J. 
Wbddbrbitrx,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege  of  Louisiana. 

Strangulated  umbilical  hernia,  being  an  affection  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  adult  male,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  report  the  following  case 
for  which  a  successful  operation  has  been  performed. 

A  negro  man  of  300  pounds  weight,  aged  31  years,  the  property  of 
Dr.  Slone,  residing  about  two  miles  below  New  Orleans,  states  that  he 
has  always  had  an  umbilical  hernia,  easily  reducible,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg — was  attacked  with  a  pain  in  the  abdomen,— found  the 
tumour  enlarged, — attempted  its  reduction,  but  failed.  I  saw  this  case 
about  12  hours  after  the  strangulation  occurred,  and  found  the  tumour 
about  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  vcr}^  tense  and  elastic.  About  three 
hours  before  I  saw  the  case  Dr.  Slone  had  used  the  various  means  re- 
commended for  reduction  in  such  cases,  and  on  my  visiting  the  case 
with  him,  we  further  endeavored  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  to  effect  it 
by  taxis,  and  to  aid  in  the  attempt  we  administered  tartar  emetic,  tobacco 
injeclions,  large  injections  of  cold  water  with  a  hydrostatic  injecting 
tube,  and  applied  ice  and  sulphuric  aether  to  the  tumour.  These  efforts 
having  failed,  we  determined  upon  an  operation  as  the  only  means,  cal- 
culated to  afford  the  patient  a  chance  for  his  life.  A  short  time  previous 
to  the  operation,  whilst  making  forcible  taxis,  a  considerable  portion  of 
gas  contained  in  the  incarcerated  bowel  escaped  with  a  gurgling  sound, 
and  the  tumour  seemed  to  subside  so  rapidly  under  my  hand,  that  I  was 
induced  to  believe  that  I  had  succeeded  in  the  reduction,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  was  convinced  that  the  intestine  could  not  be  returned,  or  even 
the  escape  of  more  of  the  gas  effected.  By  this  effort  the  tumour  was 
reduced  so  much  by  the  escape  of  air  from  the  intestine,  and  the  tension 
consequently  so  much  relieved,  as  to  lessen  the  danger  of  wounding  the 
intestine  in  dividing  the  integuments.  We  informed  the  patient  of  thp 
necessity  of  an  immediate  operation,  to  which  he  somewhat  objected, 
and  only  consented  after  we  had  allowed  him  to  make  an  effort  at  re- 
duction himself,  which  he  continued  for  something  like  ten  minutes, 
using  all  the  while  considerable,  and  well  directed^rce,  for  he  had  re- 
turned the  intestine  so  often  himself  when  the  hernia  was  smaller  and 
reducible,  that  he  had  acquired  quite  a  degree  of  dexterity  in  the  mat- 
ter. 
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Operation. — An  incision  was  made  upon4lie  top  of  the  tumour  three 
or  four  inches  in  length  through  the  skin  in  a  vertical  direction,  so  as  to 
expose  the  superlicial  fascia,  which  was  considerably  condensed.  A 
small  opening  was  made  through  the  fascia  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
wound,  by  light  and  careful  touches  with  a  scalpel,  into  which  a  direc 
tor  was  introduced,  and  carried  to  the  upper  part  of  the  first  incision, 
and  the  fascia  divided  to  correspond  with  the  same,  with  a  probe  pointed 
bistoury.  I  then  introduced  my  finger  between  the  peritoneal  sac  and 
the  superficial  fascia,  and  carrying  it  in  every  direction,  easily  efifected 
the  separation  of  the  two  membranes.  Finding  there  was  not  room  to 
work  in,  the  wound  was  enlarged  by  extending  it  about  an  inch  above, 
and  more  than  inch  below,— this  enabled  me  to  turn  aside  the  integu- 
ments, and  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  sac,  which  contained  floating  in  a 
nearly  transparent  fluid,  a  large  portion  of  the  omentum,  and  as  well  as 
I  could  determine,  about  fifteen  inches  of  the  small  intestinal  tube, 
which  appeared  to  he  peifectly  black*  A  small  opening  was  next  made 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  sac,  by  seizing  up  a  small  portion  of  it  with  a 
pair  of  artery  forceps,  and  carefully  cutting  in  a  iiorizontal  direction. — 
After  the  escape  of  about  four  or  five  ounces  of  fluid,  a  director  was  in- 
troduced, and  the  site  divided  upon  it  about  foiu*  inches.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  intestine  which  presented  the  dark  colour  before  mentioned, 
began  to  assume  a  red  appearance,  from  the  action  of  the  air  acting 
upon  the  blood  contained  in  its  vessels,  through  the  coats  of  the  intes- 
tine ;  from  which  circumstance,  and  also  from  a  close  examination,  I 
was  convinced  that  the  gut  retained  its  integrity,  and  at  once  endeavor- 
ed to  return  it  by  an  attempt  to  kneed  in  a  small  portion  at  a  time ; — but 
in  my  eflbrts  I  not  only  failed,  but  additional  portions  of  the  omentum 
and  intestine  were  forcing  themselves  from  the  abdomen.  In  order 
then,  that  the  stricture  could  be  arrived  at  without  endangering  the  g\xU 
it  became  necessary  to  extend  the  incisions,  not  only  in  the  integuments 
nearly  to  the  base  of  the  tumour,  but  also  in  the  peritoneal  sac.  The 
finger  was  then  forced  into  the  umbilical  ring,  and  a  probe  pointed  bis- 
tovu-y  passed  by  its  side,  with  which  the  stricture  was  divided  at  the 
lower  part  about  the  fourth  of  an  inch.  An  attempt  was  again  made  to 
return  the  bowel,  but  without  success,  when  a  division  of  the  ring  was 
made  at  the  upper  part,  less  than  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  extent,  by  which 
means  I  was  enabled  to  return  the  bowel  by  pushing  in  a  small  portion 
at  a  time.  After  returning  the  intestine,  the  omentum  was  returned, 
and  spread  out  in  front  of  the  small  intestines,  as  well  as  it  dould  be 
done  by  the  introduction  of  my  finger  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
for  this  purpose. 

Afler  returning  the  contents  of  the  sack,  the  blood  was  sponged  from 
the  wound,  then  leaving  it  open  for  the  space  of  about  15  minutes,  in 
order  that  the  oozing  from  the  divided  vessels  might  be  entirely  arrested, 
the  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  in  contact,  and  three  interrupted 
sutures  applied.  The  skin,  which  was  very  loose,  was  gathered  up  like 
a  bag,  with  the  sack  contained  within,  but  not  included  in  the  ligatures, 
and  a  graduated  c<^pre8s  applied,  with  the  hope  that  the  mass  would, 
if  healed,  be  a  barier  to  a  fiirther  protrusion,  and  eflfQct  a  radical  cure. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  the  23d  of  September  last,  and 
the  patient  recovered  without  a  bad  symptom.     Small  doses  of  calomel 
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and  opium  were  administered  daring  four  or  Ave  days.  In  ten  dajt 
after  the  operation  the  patient  walked  across  the  room  and  is  now  en- 
tirely well,  a  radical  cure  having  been  efiected. 

As  the  operation  just  described  differs  somewhat  from  those  reconi- 
mended  by  different  surgeons,  I  have  thought  proper  to  give  below  a  few 
extracts,  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  subject  of  etomphalos. 

In  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary  we  find  the  following :  ^  In  conse- 
quence of  the  great  Vitality  of  the  usual  operation  for  the  exomphalos, 
I  think  the  plan  suggested  and  successfully  practiced  by  Sir  A.  Cooper 
in  two  instances,  should  always  be  adopted  when  the  tumour  is  large 
and  free  from  gangrene  ;  a  plan  that  has  also  received  the  high  sanction 
of  that  distinguished  anatomist  and  surgeon,  Professor  Scarpa.  {TVaiU 
des  Hemiesj  p.  362.)  Perhaps  I  might  safely  add,  that  when  the 
parts  admit  of  being  reduced,  without  laying  open  the  sack,  this  method 
should  always  be  preferred.  It  consists  in  making  an  incision  juat 
sufficient  to  divide  the  stricture,  without  opening  the  sack  at  all,  or,  at 
all  events  no  more  of  it  than  is  inevitable.'* 

In  umbilical  hernia,  «f  not  a  large  size,  Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends  the 
following  plan  of  operating:  **As  the  opening  into  the  abdomen  is 
placed  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  tiitnour,  I  began  the  incision  a 
little  below  it,  that  is,  at  the  middle  of  the  swelling  and  extended  it  to  its 
lowest  part.  I  then  made  a  second  incision  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
first,  and  at  right  angles  with  it,  so  that  the  double  incision  was  in  the 
fonn  of  the  letter  T,  the  top  of  which  crossed  the  middle  of  the  tumour. 
The  integuments  being  thus  divided,  the  angels  of  the  incission  were 
turned  down,  which  exposed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hernial  sack* 
This  being  then  carefully  opened,  the  finger  was  passed  below  the  intestines 
to  the  orifice  of  the  sack  at  the  umbilicus,  and  the  probe>pointed  bistoury 
being  introduced  upon  it,  I  directed  it  into  the  opening  at  the  navel,  and 
divided  the  linea  alba  downwards  to  the  requisite  degree,  instead  oi 
upwards  as  in  the  former  operation.  When  the  omentum  and  intes« 
tine  are  returned,  the  portion  of  integument  and  sack  which  is  lefl,  fitlls 
over  the  opening  at  the  umbilicus,  covers  it,  and  unites  to  its  edge,  and 
thus  lessens  the  risk  of  peritoneal  inflammation,'  by  more  readily  closing 
the  wound. 

In  Gibson,  page  128,  we  find  the  following :  '*  Strangulated  umbili* 
cal  hernia  very  frequently  proves  fatal,  as  much  from  disorder  of  the 
intestinal  function  as  from  the  strangulation.  When  the  usual  reme- 
dies fails,  an  operation  should  be  resorted  to.  This  may  be  done  in 
the  following  way.  An  incision,  several  inches  long,  is  made  very 
cautiously  through  the  integuments  and  superficial  fascia,  when  the 
sack,  if  not  absorbed,  as  it- often  is,  will  appear.  Into  this  a  small  open- 
ing should  be  made,  from  which  ftuid  in  considerable  quantity  gener- 
ally issues.  The  opening  may  then  be  enlarged,  and  a  finger  carried 
upwards  between  the  omentum  and  intestine  as  high  as  the  umbilical 
ring.  Upon  the  finger  a  bistoury  is  next  to  be  carried  through  the  linea 
alba,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  which,  in  most  cases  will  relieve  the  stric- 
ture sufficiently  to  enable  the  operator  without  mucft  difiiculty  to  restore 
the  parts  to  their  former  situation. 

**  Dr.  Physick  has  proposed,  in  strangulated   umbilical  bemiat   to  * 
make  a  crucial  incision  through  the  integuments,  as  far  as  the  aedL  o€ 
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the  sack,  then  open  the  sack  at  its  upper  part  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
enable  the  operator  to  examine  its  contents,  and  reduce  them,  if  possi- 
ble,  without  dilating  the  umbilical  ring.  Should  the  latter  expedient,  how. 
ever,  become  necessary,  the  stricture  must  be  divided  on  the  outside  of 
the  sack.  Afler  the  omentum  and  the  intestine  are  restored  to  the 
abdomen,  a  ligature  should  be  drawn  around  the  neck  of  the  sack,  with 
a  view  of  closing  the  cavity  and  obviating  peritoneal  inflammation.  The 
late  Dr.  Wistar  once  performed  the  operation  with  success.  In  the 
case  of  a  Mrs.  N.,  a  very  respec'table  Jewish  lady,  I  performed  a  simi- 
lar  operation  about  fifteen  years  ago.  The  tumour,  however,  was  as 
lai^ge  as  a  child's  head,  and  had  been  strangulated  several  days  before 
I  saw  the  patient,  and,  on  this  account,  the  operation  did  not  succeed. 
The  patient,  too,  was  advanced  in  years,  extremely  corpulent,  and  had 
long  suffered  from  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines.  Under  these  circumstances,  no  operation,  probably,  would 
have  answered  the  purpose,  even  if  performed  in  the  very  commence* 
ment  of  strangulation." 

In.  Lawrence,  on  ruptures,  we  find  the  following: 

'^The  greatest  practical  writers  have  strongly  represented  the  frequent 
&tality  of  the  operation  for  strangulated  exomphalos ;  and  the  results  of 
my  own  experience  coincide  entirely  with  their  statements.  I  have, 
indeed,  operated  successfully  on  a  large  intestinal  exomphalos,  con- 
taining several  convolutions  of  small  intestine,  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
without  any  omentum,  in  a  fat  woman  advanced  in  years ;  but  the 
majority  of  cases,  in  which  I  have  either  operated  myself  or  seen  the 
Iteration  done  by  others,  have  ended  fatally. 

Perhaps  this  fatality  may  be  in  some  degree  explained  by  consider- 
ing  that  the  exomphalos  is  most  frequently  in  fat  gross  subjects,  unfa* 
▼orable  for  operations ;  that  general  intestinal  disorder  either  exists 
with  rupture,  or  is  speedily  produced  by  it ;  and  that  irritation  and  in« 
fiammation  are  readily  propogated  to  the  stomach,  which  is  close  to  the 
umbilicus." 

In  the  same  work  we  find  the  following :  "  "  The  great  fatality  of  the 
ordinary  operation  for  exomphalos  makes  it  advisable  that  we  should 
employ  every  precaution  calculated  to  diminish  subsequent  irritation  and 
inflammation.  Hence  it  would  be  proper  to  adopt,  especially  if  the  tu- 
mour exceed  a  moderate  size,  the  mode  of  operating  which  is  applicable 
to  large  inguinal  herniss ;  in  which  the  tendon  is  divided  without  open* 
ing  the  sack ;  or  the  latter  part  is  only  cut  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
division  of  the  structure.  This  will  permit  the  return  of  the  parts  if 
they  are  not  adherent ;  and  if  adhesion  should  have  formed,  the  im« 
mediate  cause  of  danger,  the  strangulation  is  removed.  The  approxi- 
mation of  the  sides  of  the  wound  by  sutures,  or  adhesive  plaster,  will 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  the  tumour.  The  practicabil- 
ity of  this  mode  of  operating  in  umbilical  ruptures  is  fully  proved  by 
two  cases  recorded  in  the  work  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  the  successful 
termination  of  both  instances  proved  the  judgment  and  sagacity  which 
had  suggested  that  peculiar  treatment." 

From  the  concluding  remark  of  the  foregoing  paragraph  it  will  be 
>  perceivedt  that  great  credit  is  awarded  Sir  A.  Cooper  for  -his  success  in 
operating  without  dividing  the  peritoneal  sack. 
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Too  much  importance  is  no  doubt  attributed  to  wounding  the  perito- 
neum, and  this  opinion  is  well  established  by  the  recorded  cases  in 
Churchill,  of  Cassarean  operations,  in  which  mothers  were  saved.  We 
must  look  to  the  anatomy  of  the  umbilical  ring  for  the  true  explanation 
of  the  fatality  attending  operations  for  exomphalos  ;  and  I  think  we  will 
learn,  that  to  be  more  successful,  we  should  apply  our  difierent  means 
for  reduction  in  quick  succession,  so  that  failing  in  all  but  the  knife,  we 
may  resort  to  it  the  sooner. — ^If  we  introduce  a  finger  into  the  umbilical 
ring,  through  which  a  protrusion  which  is  reducible,  has  taken  place, 
we  will  at  once  be  convinced  from  the  firmness  and  unyielding  nature 
of  its  walls,  that  a  strangulation  occurring  at  this  point,  would  necessa- 
rily result  in  a  disorganization  of  the  tissues  much  more  rapidly,  than 
when  it  takes  place  at  the  internal  inguuial  ring,  which  is  the  mouth  of 
a  sac  (the  tunica  vaginalis  communis)  continuous  with  the  fascia  trans- 
versalis,  a  thin  elastic  membrane,  capable  of  considemble  distension 
under  any  circumstances. — Lawrence  relates  a  case  of  a  lady  forty- 
eight  years  of  age,  terminating  fatally  in  seventeen  hours  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  strangulation. 

Different  methods  have  been  given  for  the  division  of  th9  stricture — 
such  as  dividing  the  linea  alba  downwards,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch; 
its  division  upwards  has  also  been  recommended,  and  Velpeau  recom- 
mends, that  several  slight  nicks  be  made  at  different  points  of  the  ring. 
Dividing  the  ring  downwards  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  would  make  solai^e 
an  opening  as  to  present  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  radical  cure.  In 
the  case  related  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  the  ring  was  divided 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  lower  part,  and  this  division  not  being 
sufficient,  a  mere  nick  at  the  upper  part  relieved  the  stricture.  In 
cases  where  much  cutting  would  be  necessary  to  relieve  the  stricture, 
the  plan  proposed  by  Velpeau,  enables  us  to  relieve  the  stricture,  with- 
out augmenting  much  the  size  of  the  ring,  as  efiectually,  as  by  a  single 
long  incision  in  any  direction. 

The  only  cases,  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  find  recorded,  in  which 
this  operatiou  has  been  successfully  performed,  are  two  cases  by  Sir 
A.  Cooper,  one  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  one  by  Mr.  Walker  of  Hurtspierpont^ 
one  by  Velpeau. — All  the  operations  mentioned,  were  upon  females. — I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn,  whether  the  successful  operation  mentioned 
before,  by  Dr.  Wistar,  was  upon  a  male  or  female. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OF  NEW  WOBltS. 


I. — Elements  of  PhysiologyAncluding  Physiotogical  Analomyjor  the  us^ 
of  the  Medical  Student.  By  WiiAiAM  B.  Carpenter,  M.  D.,  F.R.S., 
iS^c,  with  180  illustrations.  Philadelphia  e  Lea  &  Blatldhardt  pp* 
566,  1846. 

In  this  book  there  is  so  mlich  to  approve  of,  so  much  to  object  to,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  it  justice  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  res-* 
tricted.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  certain  topics  sug4 
gested  during  its  perusal. 

In  the  first  place  we  ieei  bound  to  compliment  the  author  upon  the 
genera]  scope  of  his  work,  but  particularly  upon  his  chapters  on  the  vital 
stimuli.  The  four  sections  of  his  second  chapter  oh  Light,  Heat,  Elec- 
tricity and  Moisture,  in  their  operations  upon  organic  bodies,  are  valu-* 
able  contributions  to  the  profession.  We  know  not  Where  these  topics 
have  been  handled  so  elaborately  and  so  well. 

"  The  fundamental  idea  of  Life,^'  according  to  Dr.  Carpenter, "  is  that  of  a  state 
of  constant  change  or  action ;  this  change  being  manifested  in  at  least  two  sets  of 
operations ;  the  continual  withdmwal  of  certain  elements  ftom  the  inorganic 
world ;  and  the  incorporation  of  these  with  the  peculiar  structures  termed 
organized,  or  the  production  from  them  of  the  germs  that  are  hereafter  to 
accomplish  this.  As  the  condkions  of  this  continual  change,  we  recognize  the 
necessity  of  an  organized  structure  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  a  germ  which  is  capa** 
ble  of  becoming  so ;  whilst  we  also  perceive  the  necessity  of  a  supply  of  cer« 
tain  kinds  of  matter  from  the  inorganic  world,  capable  of  being  combined  into 
the  materials  of  that  structure,  which  may  be  designated  as  the  alimentary 
substances ;  and,  further,  we  see  tJiat  the  organism  can  ekert  no  influence  upon 
these,  except  with  the  assistance  of  certain  other  a^ncies,  such  as  light,  heat, 
&c.,  which  are  termed  vital  stimuli.    This  expression  includes  all  the  essential 

Ehenomena  of  vegetative  or  organic  life ;  whether  as  witnessed  in  the  lowest  or 
igbesl  members  of  the  Vegetable  kingdom ;  or  as  displayed  in   a  large  pra< 
portion  of  the  structures  composing  the  Animal  fabric. 

'<  But  just  as  we  find  among  Inorganic  bodies,  that  various  kinds  are  to  be 
distinguished  by  their  different  properties,  whilst  all  agree  in  the  general  or 
efientia]  properties  of  matter,  so  do  we  find  that  living  organized  substances  arr 
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distinguifihed  by  a  variety  of  properties  inherent  in  themselves,  whilst  they  all 
agree  in  the  foregoing  general  or  essential  characters.  In  many  instances,  the 
ditference  of  their  properties  is  as  obviously  coincident  with  differences  in  their 
structure  and  composition,  as  it  usually  is  among  the  bodies  of  the  Minera) 
world :  thus  we  always  lind  the  nroperty  of  Contractility  on  the  application  of  ft 
stimulus,  restricted  to  a  certain  form  of  organized  tissue,  the  Muscular ;  and  we 
find  tliat  the  property  by  which  that  stimulus  is  capable  of  being  generated  and 
conveyed  to  a  distance,  is  restricted  to  another  kind  of  tissue,  Sie  Nervous.  In 
a  great  number  of  cases,  however,  very  obvious  differences  in  properties  manifest 
themselves,  when  no  perceptible  variations  exist,  either  in  structure  or  composi- 
tion ;  thus  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  the  germ-cell  of  a  Zoopnyte 
from  that  of  Man,  by  any  difference  in  its  aspect  or  composition ;  yet  neither  can 
be  developed  into  any  other  form  than  that  of  the  parent  species,  and  they  must 
be  regarded,  therefore,  as  essentially  ditferent  in  properties.  In  the  same  manner 
we  shall  find  that,  in  the  same  organized  fabric,  there  arc  very  ^eat  varieties  in 
the  actions  of  its  component  cells,  which  indicate  a  similar  variety  in  their  pro- 
perties ;  and  yet  they  are  to  all  appearance  identical.  But  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt,  that  differences  really  exist  in  such  cases ;  though  our  means  of 
observation  are  not  such  as  to  enable  us  to  take  cognizance  of  these,  by  the 
direct  impressiisiB  they  make  upon  our  senses.  Analogous  instances  are  not 
wanting  in  the  Mineral  world ;  for  the  Chemist  is  familiar  with  a  class  of  com- 
pounds designated  isomMyhous,m  which,  with  perfect  similarity  in  external  form 
and  physical  properties,  there  is  a  difference,  more  or  less  complete,  in  chemical 
composition. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  *  peculiar  vital  properties  possessed  by  an  organized 
tissue,  we  find  that  they  are  always  dependent  upon  tlie  maintenance  of  its  char- 
'acteristic  structure  and  composition,  by  the  nutritive  operations  of  which  we 
have  spoken ;  and  that  they  thus  form  a  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  more  general 
phenomena  of  its  Life.  They  manifest  themselves  with  the  first  complete  de- 
velopment oj^  the  tissue ;  they  are  retained  and  exhibited  so  long  as  active  nntri* 
tive  changes  are  taking  place  in  it ;  their  manifestation  is  weakened  or  sus- 
pended if  3ie  nutritive  operations  be  feebly  exerted  ;  and  they  depart  altogether, 
whenever,  by  the  cessation  of  those  actions,  and  the  uncompensated  influence 
of  ordinary  Chemical  forces,  the  structure  begins  to  lose  that  normal  composition 
and  arrangement  of  parts,  which  constitutes  its  state  of  organization.  Hence 
we  may  regard  these  peculiar  properties  as  conformable,  in  ail  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  their  existence,  with  tliose  more  general  properties,  which  have  been 
previously  dwelt  upon  as  characterizing  a  living  organized  structure." 

With  regard  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  "  vital  principle^^  as  something  «i- 
peradded  to  matter,  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  author  has  taken 
decisive  ground  "against  it.  The  whole  section,  on  the  connection  be- 
tween vitality  and  organization,"  is  most  ably  Written,  but  we  have  only 
room  for  a  short  extract. 

"  Thus,  then,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  discover  examples,  in  the  In(»-ganic 
world,  of  an  interchange  of  the  sensible  properties,  both  Chemical  and  Physical, 
of  the  bodies  composing  it,  by  a  change  in  the  conditions  in  which  they  are 
placed.  And  it  may  he  stated  as  a  general  fact,  that  we  never  witness  the 
manifestation  of  new  properties  in  a  substance,  unless  it  has  undergone  some 
change  in  its  own  condition,  of  which  altered  state  these  properties  aie  the 
necessary  attendants.  We  have  no  right,  therefore,  to  speak  of  any  property  as 
distiTici  from  the  matter  which  exhibits  it ;  or  as  capable  of  being  superadded  to 
it,  or  subiracled  from  it.  On  the  other  hand  we  are»led  to  the  conception  of 
properties  as  either  dormant  or  latent,  on  tlie  one  hand ;  or  as  active  or  sensible  on 
the  other ;  the  diflerence  being  entirely  due  to  the  condition  of  the  substance. 
Thus,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  have  a  latent  or  dormant  affinity  for  each  other  ; 
this  does  not  manifest  itself  in  either  of  them,  so  long  as  they  are  separate ;  nor 
does  it  manifest  itself  at  ordinary  temperatures,  when  they  are  mingled  together. 
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But  if  UiroMgh  such  a  mucture  we  transmit  an  electric  spark,  or  if  we  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  smallest  part  of  it  by  the  contact  of  a  heated  body,  or  if  we 
simply  introduce  into  it  a  portion  of  platinum  in  a  Btate  of  minute  division,  the 
requisite  stimulus  or  excitation  is  given  to  these  affinities,  and  chemical  union 
of  the  two  substances  is  the  result. 

*'  Now  if  we  apply  these  views  to  the  phenomena  of  Life  and  Organization, 
we  see  that  they  enable  us  to  regard  these  phenomena  as  analogous  in  charac- 
ter to  those  of  the  Inorganic  world,  though  not  iJpnticat  with  them;  and  they 
lead  to  a  simpliHcation  of  our  ideas  of  them,  which  more  clearly  marks  out  the 
path  to  be  pursued  in  their  investigation.  We  find  that  the  essential  materials 
of  Animal  and  Vegetable  structures  are  tlie  four  elements.  Oxygen,  Hydrogen, 
Carbon,  and  Nitrogen;  these  are  distinguished  by  the  extraordinary  number  and 
variety  of  the  combinations  into  which  they  will  enter,*— so  much  so,  indeed  as  to 
constitute,  in  this  respect,  a  group  quite  distinct  from  all  the  other  elementary 
substances.  Now  we  are  perfectly  justified  by  what  we  elsewhere  see,  in  at- 
tributing to  these  elements  the  property  or  dormant  capability  of  exhibiting  vilal 
actions  (in  addition  to  the  ordinary  chemical  ones  with  which  we  are  familiar,) 
so  soon  as  they  are  placed  in  the  requisite  conditions ;  in  other  words,  as  soon 
as  they  are  made  a  part  of  the  living  system  by  the  process  of  Organization. — 
It  is  only  the  peculiarity  of  the  conditions  required  to  manifetf  this  capability, 
which  prevents  us  from  recoffnizing  it  as  an  ordinary  property  of  matter,  or  at 
least  of  those  forms  of  it,  which  we  know  by  experience  to  be  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  organized  structures." 

We  are  the  more  pleased  that  these  views  of  life  have  been  taken  by 
so  able  an  author,  as  we  have  been  long  convinced  that  if  Physiology  is 
to  make  any  real  progress,  we  must  begin  by  driving  out  from  the  tem- 
ple this  mere  phantom  of  the  mind — this  "old  phlogiston  of  the  chemists 
now  dressed  up  in  medical  rags,"  to  use  the  language  of  Liebig.  What 
possible  light  can  chemistry  throw  upon  the  functions  of  digestion,  res- 
piration, &c.,  or  of  the  higher  functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion,  if  all 
these  acts  be  controlled  by  a  mysterious  power  entirely  distinct  from,  and 
superadded  to  the  inherent  properties  of  matter !  To  be  sure  this  would 
be  no  good  reason  to  reject  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  power,  were 
there  any  facts  proving  such  an  existence.  But  there  are  no  such  facts, 
and  none  of  the  arguments  that  we  have  seen  urged  in  its  behalf  will 
stand  a  logical  examination.  Most  of  them  are  argumenta  ah  ignorantia. 

But  one  of  the  strangest  delusions  that  has  ever  entered  the  mind  of 
men,  is,  the  opinion  so  frequently  expressed  by  medical  writers,  that  there 
can  be  a  compromise  in  this  question.  "  In  mddias  res  tiUissimus  i6tf;" 
— a  good  precept  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  but  totally  out  of  place  in 
questions  concerning  natuml  science.  A  vital  principle  exists,  or  it  does 
not  exist.  If  it  exist ;  then,  as  it  is  a  power,  it  must  exert  a  control  over 
the  molecular  actions  which  occur  in  organic  bodies,  and  these  actions 
are  no  longer  chemical  actions,  since  the  molecules  are  controlled  by  a 
higher  power.  If  it  do  not  exist,  then  the  vital  processes  go  on  by  virtue 
of  the  inherent  powers  wherewith  the  substances  engaged  in  those 
actions  are  endowed.     There  is  no  escape  from  the  dilemma. 

One  more  extract,  and  we  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  interesting 
work. 

"All  sciences  have  their  "ultimate  facts;"  that  is,  facts  for  which  no 
other  cause  can  be  assigned  than  the  Will  of  the  Creator.  Thus,  in  physics, 
we  cannot  ascend  above  the  fact  of  Attraction  (which  operates  according  to  a 
simple  and  universal  law)  between  all  masses  of  matter ;  and  in  chemistry,  we 
cannot  rise  beyond  the  fact  of  Affinity  (limited  by  certain  conditions  which  are 
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not  yet  well  understood)  between  the  jMirticles  of  different  kinds  of  matter.---^ 
When  we  say  that  we  have  explained  tLuy  phenomenon,  we  merely  imply  that  we 
have  traced  its  origin  to  these  properties,  and  shown  that  it  is  a  necessary  result 
of  the  laws  according  to  which  they  operate.  For  the  existence  of  the  proper- 
ties, and  the  determination  of  the  conditions,  we  c^n  give  no  oUier  reason  tnan 
that  the  Creator  willed  them  so  to  be ;  and,  in  looking  at  the  vast  variety  of  phe- 
nomena to  which  they  give  rise,  we  cannot  avoid  being  struck  with  the  general 
harmony  that  exists  amongst  them,  and  the  mutual  dependence  and  adaptation 
that  may  be  traced  between  them,  when  they  are  considered  as  portions  of  the 
general  economy  of  Nature.  There  is  no  difference  in  this  respect  between 
Physiology  and  other  sciences ;  except  that  the  number  of  these  (apparently) 
ultimate  facts  is  at  present  greater  in  physiology,  than  it  is  in  other  sciences, 
because  we  ar^not  at  present  able  to  include  them  under  any  more  general  ex-* 
prcssion.  Thus  we  nnd  a  certain  peculiar  endowment  existing  in  one  form  of 
structure ;  and  another  endowment,  equally  peculiar,  inherent  in  another ;  but 
we  can  give  no  reason  why  the  stl-ucture  called  muscular,  should  possess  con- 
tractility, and  why  the  stnicture  called  nervous  should  be  capable  of  generating 
and  conveying  the  force  which  excite:?  that  contractility  to  action.  Each  of  these 
facts,  therefore,  is  for  the  present  the  limit  to  our  knowledge ;  we  can  ascertain 
the  conditions,  according  to  which  the  muscular  contractility,  and  the  exciting 
power  of  the  nerve,  are  called  into  operation,  and  can  form  some  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  the  forces  which  they  generate ;  but  we  cannot  see  clearly  that  they 
are  necessarily  connected  by  any  common  tie,  such  as  tiiat  which  binds  together 
the  planetary  masses,  4Lt  die  same  time  that  it  weighs  down  the  bodies  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  towards  its  centre." 

In  the  above  remarks  there  is  a  common  but  a  very  important  and  radi- 
cal error.  It  consists  in  supposing  that  all  unexplained  phenomena  are 
'^ultimate  facts."  Many  facts  are  inexplicable  in  the  present  state  of  sci- 
ence, but  they  are  far  from  being  "ultimate  facts."  ''An  ultimate  fact"  is 
one  in  which  we  see  all,  the  circumstances  attending  it  or,  at  least,  suppose 
we  do.  When  oxygen  unites  with  hydrogen — when  a  stone  falls  to  the 
earth  after  being  thrown  in  the  air — when  a  globule  of  mercury  is  drawn 
towards  another  globule  and  coalesces  with  it — we  see  and  record  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  phenomena,  but  cannot  give  a  reason  why.  Explana  ^ 
tion  is  out  of  place  ;  for  explanation  can  only  apply  to  compound,  not 
simple  phenomena.  But  muscular  contractility,  and  the  propagation 
of  nervous  force,  are  not  simple  phenomena,  or  in  other  words 
"ultimate  facts" — though  to  the  present  time  they  may  be  unex- 
plained facts.  There  are  many  motions  going  on  to  produce  the 
grand  result  which,  from  their  nature,  escape  our  observation.  This 
must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  reflects  that  when  he  wills  to  move  his 
hand  or  his  foot,  observation  and  experiment  have  proved  that  the  mole- 
cular actions  commence  in  the  encephalon — that  they  are  propagated 
along  the  nerves,  for  if  the  nerves  be  divided,  no  motion  of  the  muscles 
will  take  place  through  volition.  It  is  obvious,  then,  tluU  aU  the  circum- 
stances  in  the  case  are  not  known,  and  that  the  muscular  contraction 
is  a  compound  phenomenon,  and  not  a  simple  one.  It  might,  therefore, 
had  we  the  intermediate  knowledge,  be  explained — ^for  explanations  of 
natural  phenomena  consist  merely  in  the  reduction  of  compound  phe- 
nomena to  simple  ones  in  a  connected  order.  Simple  phenomena  or 
•(  ultimate  facts"  cannot  be  explained. 

In  conclusion  we  may  observe  that  this  work  is  "  for  the  use  4^  the 
Medical  Student,"  and  to  all  who  are  really  tf^iMfente— -that  is,  who  pos- 
sess something  more  than  the  mere  name,  we  recommend  it.       J.  H. 
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11. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Disease  of  Children.  By  James 
MiLMAN  CoLEY,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
London,  etc.  etc.  Philadelphia  Barrington  &  Haswell — pp.  414, 
1846. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  wide  of  the  truth  when  we  assert  that  nearly  all 
attempts  to  give  a  complete  and  satisfactory  history  of  the  diseases  pe- 
culiar to  children  and  the  treatment  they  require,  have  signally  failed ; 
not  only  because  writers  have  uniformly  aimed  to  establish  distinctions 
when  tliere  is  in  reality  but  little  or  no  difference,  but  because  disease, , 
regarded  as  ah  entity,  is  essentially  the  same  at  every  epoch  of  human 
life.  Is  not  tubercle,  pleuritis,  gastritis,  and  the  entire^ catalogue  of 
itises^  pathologically  the  same  in  the  girl  often  as  in  the  matron  of  forty 
years  of  age.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  we  have  a  small  class  of 
affections  peculiar  to  the  infantile  state  ;  but  even  these  require  for.  their 
treatment  only  a  slight  modification  of  those  well  established  principles 
in  therepeutics  which  are  applicable  to  the  diseases  of  mature  age.  Do 
not  inflammations  of  the  serous  and  mucous  tissue  call  for  the  same 
treatment  both  in  the  infant  and  adult  ?  The  application  of  five  or  ten 
leeches  in  the  first  case  may  produce  the  same  salutary  Results  as  four 
times  that  number  in  the  instance  of  the  second,  ^ut  shall  w«  on  that 
account  contend  that  the  disease  in  the  two  instances  cited,  demands  two 
separate  chapters  to  explain  its  symptoms,  pathology  and  treatment  ? 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  dose  must  always  be  graduated  to  the  age 
&c.  of  the  subject  and  the  violence  of  the  disease.  To  us,  it  would 
appear  more  rational  and  in  accordance  with  the  truth,  to  specify  only 
those,  diseases  peculiar  to  childhood ;  to  inform  us  what  organs  are 
most  liable  to  certain  affections;— to  signalize  those  morbid  products 
peculiar  to  certain  inflammations  in  the  child.  We  know,  for  instance, 
that  in  the  early  period  of  life,  inflammation  of  the  air-passages  is  ex- 
ceedingly prone  to  end  in  the  production  of  a  false  membrane — arach- 
nitis rapidly  terminates  in  the  effusion  of  serum — irritation  of  the  gastro- 
.  enteric  surfaces  is  rapidly  reflected  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  centres, 
producing  convulsions,  spasms  and  other  morbid  phenomena. 

Such,  seems  to  us,  should  be  the  spirit,  the  scope  and  the  aim  of 
works  designed  to  elucidate  the  diseases  of  infants. 

From  the  greater  relative  size  of  the  liver  in  early  youth,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  preparations  of  mercury  are  much  better  borne  by, 
and  are  far  less  injurious  to  the  infant  than  the  adult.  It  is  certain  that 
the  former  are  with  much  more  difficulty  brought  under  the  specific 
influence  of  mercury  than  the  latter.  But  can  this  be  ascribed  to  the 
CAuse  above  mentioned  ?  May  we  not  find  a  more  satisfactory  explana- 
tion in  the  greater  activity  of  the  capillary  system  of  vessels,  thus  ena- 
bling the  economy  to  expel  from  the  system,  through  the  kidheys, 
bowels  and  skin,  the    particles  of  mercury  introduced  into  the  blood. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  connected  with  the 
diseases  of  early  youth  ;  and  to  such  and  other  topics  of  a  kindred  nature, 
writers  on  the  diseases  of  children  should  restrict  their  remarks.  Oh 
the  diseases  connected  with  dentition,  much  has  been  said  by  writers, 
and  yet  the  subject  has  not  been  fairly  set  before  the  profession.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  a  physiological,  and  not  a  patholo- 
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gical  process ;  to  accomplish  which,  nature  in  her  wisdom  establishes 
a  fluxuary  movement  oi  the  fluids  about  the  gums  and  neighboring 
glands.  The  consequence  of  which  is  heat,  tension,  redness,  and  con- 
siderable pain  of  the  parts.  But  to  prevent  any  serious  consequences 
from  this  state  of  congestion,  a  free  secretion  from  the  glands  and 
buccal  membrane  is  soon  established,  which  serves  at  once  to  deplete 
from  the  vascular  system  and  soften  the  tissues  covering  the  teeth. 
The  physician  should,  therefore,  be  careful  not  to  interfere  with  this 
physiological  process,  unless  alarming  complications,  such  as  cerebral 
congestion,  convulsions,  etc.  should  supervene. 

The  too  common  practice  of  administering  opiates  and  other  cordial 
draughts  to  quiet  that  feverish  and  irritable  state  of  the  system  atten- 
dant upon  dentition,  should  be  condemned  in  every  instance.  The  ap« 
plication  of  a  few  leeehes  along  the  base  of  the  jaw,  or  to  the  mastoid, 
or  even  to  the  alveolae  itself  will  remove  the  tension  and  relieve  the 
pain  much  better  than  "  Godfrey's  Cordial"  or  other  pectoral  syrops. 
Mild  cathartics,  and  a  warm  bath,  the  first  to  give  a  downwai-d  tendency 
to  the  fluids,  and  the  second  t^o  sooth  irritability  and  promote  diaphor- 
esis, will  prove  most  excellent  adjuvants. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  without  reference  to  any  thing  advanced  by 
our  author.  He  seoAs  to  have  embraced  in  his  work  the  entire  list  of 
diseases  peculiar  to  children ;  yet  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
thing  that  may  be  considered  new ;  nor  is  this  all :  he  has  repeated 
much  which  has  been  better  told  again  and  again  in  other  books  on  the 
same  subject.  Many  of  the  so-called  facts  and  speculations  advanced 
by  Dr.  Coley  might  be  shown  to  be  incorrect.  He  contends,  for 
example,  that  all  tubercular  deposit  is  the  result  of  inflammation — a  doc- 
trine denied  by  some  of  the  ablest  pathologists  of  the  day. 

The  book  is  readable,  afler  all.  /  A.  H. 


in. — 1st.  United  Slater  Dissector,  or  Lessons  on  Practical  Anatomy. 
By  B.  W.  E.  Horner,  M.  D.,  Professor  &c.  1846. 

2d.  A  Manual  of  Examinations  upon  the  different  Branches  of 
Medicine,     By  J.  L.  Ludlow,  A.  M.  M.  D.     Second  Edition,  1846. 

Anything,  emanating  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Horner  on  anatomi- 
cal science,  is  sure  to  be  at  once  clear  and  correct.  For  more  than  20 
years  this  valuable  little  work  has  been  before  the  profession,  and  du- 
ring that  period,  sustained  the  high  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  great 
practical  anatomist. — It  is  at  the  same  time  concise  and  simple  in  its 
arrangement,  beginning  with  the  alphabet  of  the  science,  and  gradually 
leading  the  student  onward  to  the  more  ample  part  of  the  study.  Every 
student,  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  Anatomy,  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  book  spread  before  him  on  the  dissecting  table. 

We  are  sorry,  that  we  cannot  speak  so  favourably  of  the  2nd  woric, 
the  ^^Manual  of  ExaminatiojiSj'^  by  Dr.  Ludlow ;  it  is  a  big  book, 
though  full  of  emptiness,  and  is  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  ig 
printed,  judging  from  the  partial  examination,  which  we  have  given  to 
the  work.  By  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  book  does  not 
contain  some  truth ;  but  it  is  so  garbled  and  put  together,  not  ^ving 
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the  rationale  of  a  single  fact,  or  an  explanation  of  any  of  the  sympftoms 
of  disease,  that  we  think  its  perusal  will  beget  in  the  student's  mind,  a 
belief,  that  he  has  mastered  the  entire  circle  of  medical  science,  where- 
as, in  truth,  he  has  but  gathered  a  few  pebbles  of  truth,  gleaned  a  few 
isolated  facts,  which  will  only  serve  to  inflate  his  vanity,  without  adding 
anything  solid  or  substantial  to  his  attainments.  Perhaps  the  book  is 
about  as  good  as  most  works  of  the  kind,  but  we  are  yet  to  learn,  that 
the  precession  has  gained  anything  by  such  publications  ;  they  lead  the 
unprofessional  public  to  suppose,  that  we  have  only  to  memorize  a 
few  questions  and  answers  to  become  learned  Doctors  and  skilful  practi- 
tioners. Than  such  a  supposition,  nothing  could  be  wider  of  the  truth ; 
still  the  interest  of  the  profession  would  be  promoted  by  disabusing  the 
mind  of  the  uninitiated  of  errors,  so  likely  to  fix  themselves  upooil. 

Whence  comes  it,  that  Philadelphia  is  so  prolific  of  such  works?  as 
if  she  alone  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  science,— as  if  sJm  held  the  pres- 
criptive right  of  transcribing  medical  truths  from  the  Esculapian  tablets 
and  issuing  them  to  the  world,  in  the  form  of  ^^ Manuals,"  commenta- 
ries, appendixes,  and  annotations !  That  there  is  skill,  learning,  and  a 
large  share  o{  theit  esprit  du  corps,  so  necessary  to  every  profession,  in 
our  sister  city,  Philadelphia,  we  are  ready  to  admit ;  -  but  why  will 
not  the  profession  of  that  and  other  northern  cities  allow  English  and 
other  foreign  medical  works  to  pass  through  their  hands  without  dis* 
figuring  them  with  brackets,  or  encumbering  their  pages  with  trite  and 
unimportant  notes  ?  Do  they  think,  that  the  works  of  such  men,  as  Sir 
B.  Brodie,  Williams,  Watson,  Listen,  Btokes,  M.  M .  Barth,  Roget  and 
others,  require  the  inscription  of  their  names,  to  give  them  currency 
and  popularity  in  the  United  States  !  These  authors  may  well  exclaim 
against  these  modern  Bathyliuses — hos  nos  libros  fecimitSy  tulit  alter 
honores  ;  they  rear  the  monument,  on  which  others  seek  to  inscribe 
their  names  ;  they  achieve  all  the  labor,  and  others  gather  the  honors. 
Truly,  we  are  anxious  to  see  the  medical  men  of  this  country,  begin  to 
put  forth  their  efforts  in  the  right  direction,  and  strive  to  add  something 
to  our  science,  worthy  themselves  and  their  country.  We  have  looked 
to  the  old  world,  for  improvements  in  medicine,  until  we  have  forgotten 
or  overlooked  the  means  in  our  hands,  which,  if  properly  employed, 
might  enable  us  to  shed  much  light  upon  the  path  of  medical  sciences. 

We  must  apologize  to  Dr.  Ludlow  for  this  digression,  and  in  doing 
so,  advise  him  to  quit  his  occupation  of  bookmaking,  which,  if  profitable 
to  himself,  is  the  very  worst  book  that  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
student,  and  therefore  as  a  Manual  should  be  condemned. 

A.  H. 


IV. — AduUeration  of  variotis  Substances  used  in  Medicine  and  the  Arts^ 
with  means  of  detecting  them ;  intended  as  a  Manual  for  the  Physician^ 
^c.  By  Lewis  C.  Beck,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Rutgers 
Colege,  &c.  New  York ;  Samuel  S.  and  William  Wood,  1846.  12 
mo«  pp.  333. 

The  appearance  of  this  work  is  really  a  most  important  event  to  the 
Medical  profession  in  this  country.  In  times  past  the  physician  could 
trust,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  safety  of  his  patient,  and   his  own 
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reputation,  to  the  apothecary  from  whom  he  bought  his  medicines  of 
who  put  up  his  prescriptions.  Things  have,  however,  now  undergone 
an  important  change  ;  adulterations  of  Medicinal  substances,  are  now 
practised  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deprive  therapeutics  of  much  of  that 
certainty  which  it  promises  when  the  medicinal  articles  employed  arc 
of  the  best  quality.  Hardly  any  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  much 
commercial  value  is  now  sold  which  may  not  be  ^aid  to  be  generally 
adulterated.  We  would  not  charge  apothecaries,  as  a  class,  with 
dishonesty,  but  there  are  obvious  defects  in  the  business  of  apotheca- 
ries and  druggists,  as  well  as  in  the  laws  regulating  it,  which  must  be 
remedied  if  physicians  would  retain  theconOdence  of  the  public. 

Every  physician,  in  order  to  be  sureofthe  g<*nuineness  and  purity  of  the 
articles  employed  by  him,  in  medicine,  should  possess  the  means  of  sub* 
mitting  them  to  those  examinations  and  tests  which  alone  can  give  him 
that  assurance.  He  should  be  sure  that  he  or  his  patients  are  not  im- 
posed upon  by  apothecaries;  for  he  becomes,  at  least  in  a  secondary 
manner,  responsible  fur  all  such  frauds,  as  it  will  be  in  vain  for  him  to 
assert  that  any  failure  of  success  in  his  treatment  is  attributable  to  de- 
fection or  bad  qualities  in  the  Medicines  used,  though  he  may  possess 
proofs  of  the  fact  which  are  satisfactory  to  himself. 

This  work  is  full  of  evidence  respecting  the  importance  of  some  meas* 
ures  on  the  part  of  physicians  to  counteract  the  unfavorable  influence 
which  this  extensive  adulteration  of  Medicines  must  be  destined  to  exert 
upon  practice.  The  following  example  is  given  without  selection,  be- 
ing the  first  which  met  our  eye  On  opening  the  book  at  random,  but  it 
will  answer  well  to  illustrate  the  subject.  All  physicians  are  aware 
that  hydrocyanic  acid^  though  an  important  article  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  has  been  almost  discarded  from  use  in  consequence  of  its  vari- 
able strength,  and  in  consequence  of  the  welcome  discovery  of  a  sub- 
stance (the  cyanide  of  potassium)  which  was  regarded  as  an  equivalent 
and  which  had  the*  advantage  of  being  uniform  in  its  strength.  But  it 
seems  that  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  the  value  of  the  remedy  is  to  be 
sacrificed  or  at  least  rendered  uncertain  by  the  frauds  which  are  prac- 
tised, and  the  amount  of  impurities  which  the  article  in  commerce  is 
discovered  often  to  contain.  The  average  of  these  impurities  is  85 
per  cent,  but  it  is  oflen  as  high  as  50  per  cent. 

The  method  proposed  for  determining  tlie  per  centage  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium in  any  sample,  is  as  follows :  Dissolve  a  given  quantity  of  the  sample  in 
distilled  water,  and  then  add  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  cautiously,  until  the 
precipitate  formed  ceases  to  be  dissolved.  This  solution  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, treated  with  muriatic  acid,  again  evaporated  to  dryness  and  fused,  to  de- 
termine the  quantity  of  silver.  Ttie  amount  of  cyanide  of  potassium  may  then 
be  known  by  the  following  calculation:  As  108  is  to  132,  (two  equivalents 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,)  so  is  the  weight  of  silver  obtained  multiplied  by  4,  to 
the  per  centage  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  sample. 

We  will  however  give  another  example.  It  was  only  the  other  day 
that  the  scientific  world  hailed  the  announcement  of  Liebig,  that  qui- 
noidine  was  only  an  uncrystallizable  form  of  quinine,  a  fact  ot  paramount 
importance  now  that  this  important  substance  is  becoming  scarce  in  trade. 
But  hardly  was  the  announcement  made,  that  this  substance  was  of  any 
considerable  commercial  value,  before  adulterations  were  practised  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  the  greatest  uncertainty  thrown  over  the  value  of 
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the  article  as  found  in   trade.     We  will  quote  the   author's  remarks 
respecting  this  substance* 

QUINOIDINE. 

"The  substance  known  by  this  name,  of  which  it  is  said  a  considerable 
quantity  has  accumulated  in  the  process  for  procuring  sulphate  of  quinine,  has 
recently  been  shown  by  Liebig  to  be  quinine  in  an  amorphous  state.  It  bears 
the  same  relation  to  ordinary  quinine  Aat  uncrystallizable  sugar  ^barley  sugar) 
bears  to  crystalline  sugar.  It  may  therefore,  when  pure,  be  usea  in  the  same 
cases  as  quinine. 

The  commercial  samples  of  quinoidine  are  often  largely  adulterated,  and  of 
course  differ  greatly  in  their  value.  The  following  tests  of  its  purity  are  given 
by  Liebig:  Amorphous  quinine  is  completely  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  in  alcohol.  It  is  also  completely  soluble  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per with  separation  of  oxide  of  copper.  And  if  its  solution  in  dilute  acid  yields, 
upon  precipitation  by  means  of  ammonia,  exactly  the  same  amount  of  precipi- 
tate as  the  weight  of  the  substance  originally  dissolved  in  the  acid,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  purity  of  the  sample  under  examination. — (The  Lan- 
cet, May,  1846.) 

To  such  physicians  as  desire  to  make  such  examinations  readily  and 
satisfactorily  this  work  will  de  a  great  desideratum.  To  apotheca'> 
ries  it  may  be  considered  as  an  almost  absolute  requisite. 

A  full  analysis  of  this  volumenvould  be  of  little  value  in  a  journal  like 
ours,  and  would  much  exceed  our  limits.  The  eminent  abilities  of  the 
author  will,  every  where,  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  merits,  which 
are  fiilly  commensurate  with  the  high  expectations  we  had  formed  of  the 
work  before  having  fully  examined  it. 

Each  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  susceptible  of  adulteration  is  ex- 
amined,  the  various  means  of  adulteration  enumerated,  and  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  for  their  detection  given  ; — at  the  end  of  the  work  in  the 
appendix,  directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  and  mode  of  using  the 
re-acents  and  tests,  together  with  the  results  derivable  thereby. 

^  ^  W.  M.  C. 


V. The  Dvblin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science;  consisting  of 

Original  Communications,  Reviews,  Retrospects,  and  Reports,  inclu- 
ding the  latest  discoveries  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  Collateral 
Sciences.  New  series.  Vol  1,  Dublin  :  Hodges  &  Smith,  1846. 
p.p.  582. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this 
handsome  volume,  direct  from  the  publishers,  through  the  hands  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Steel,  bookseller  of  this  city.  It  contains  the  February  and  May 
numbers,  and  is  gotten  up  in  a  style  worthy  of  its  valuable  contents. — 
In  addition  to  this,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  the  editor, 
through  the  same  channel,  the  number  for  August.  In  these  numbers 
we  find  valuable  communications  from  the  editor,  (whose  name,  how. 
ever,  does  not  appear  in  any  part  of  the  journal,)  Sir  Philip  Crampton, 
Drs.  Graves,  Stokes,  Neligan,  and  others,  who  are  well  known  to  the 
profession.  The  Dublin  Quarterly  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  periodr- 
cals  in  the  world— one  that  we  would  strongly  recommend  to  those  who 
wish  to  subscribe  for  a  Foreign  Medical  Journal. 
We  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  we  have  found  great  difficulty  in 
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establishii^  an  exchange  with  our  contemporaries  abroad.  We  hare 
sent  our  Journal  upon  divers  occasions  to  the  leading  Journals  of  Lon' 
Bon,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris,  and  have  seen  it  noticed  in  several 
of  them,  yet  they  have  not  come  to  us  regularly  in  exchange. 

We  had  begun  to  think  that  our  offer  was  declined,  and  therefore 
ceased  sending.  We  are  aware,  however,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
forward  from  this  place  to  Europe  than  from  there  here,,and  therefore  hope 
we  may  yet  succeed  in  establishing  a  regular  exchange.  If  our  foreign 
contemporaries  are  disposed  to  exchange  with  us,  they  will  please  indi- 
cate the  best  method  of  getting  our  Journal  to  them.  Messrs.  Wylie  & 
Putnam,  of  New  York,  will  take  charge  of  any  thing  sent  to  us. 

The  editors  of  the  Dublin  Quarterly  would  confer  a  great  favour  upon 
us  by  a  brief  allusion  to  the  subject.  Eds. 


VI. — The  Medical  Formulary:  Being  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions, 
derived  from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  in  Europe  and  America.  To  which  is  added  an  appendix, 
containing  the  usual  dietetic  preparations,  and  antidotes  for  poisons. 
The  whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical 
Observations.  By  Be^jamiiv' Ellis,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Ma^ 
teria  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharma- 
cy. Eighth  edition,  with  numerous  additions.  By  Samuel  Geor&e 
Morton,  M.  D.     Philadelphia :  Lea  d&  Blanchard,  1846,  p.p.  272. 

The  title  alone  of  this  work  so  fully  indicates  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, that  it  is  only  necessary  to  announce  the  appearance  of  a  new  edi- 
tion ;  and  the  number  of  editions  that  have  been  called  for,  affords  am- 
ple evidence  of  the  ferour  it  has  obtained  with  the  medical  profession. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  elegant  formulary  of  such  medicines  as  are  in  common 
use,  and  very  convenient,  especially  for  the  young  practitioner*  The 
addition  of  Dr.  Morton's  name  must  give  increased  currency  to  the 
volume.  We  would  advise  all  young  practitioners  to  have  Ellis's  For- 
mulary on  their  tables. 

F. 

VII. — Corpus  Luieum :  lis  value  as  evidence  of  Conception^  and  its  re* 
lotion  to  Legal  Medicine,  4*^.,  By  Samuel  S.  Purple,  M.  D.  New 
York ;  J.  &  H.  Langley,  1846. 

The  functions  of  the  a\'aria  have  excited  a  good  deal  of  specvdation 
of  late  years,  and  some  new  and  peculiar  views  have  been  suggested  in 
relation  to  their  physiology.  Among  the  roost  important  of  these  is  the 
notion,  that  at  each  monthly  period  an  ovum  matures  and  is  expelled 
from  the  ovarium,  leaving  behind  it  a  well  defined  yellow  body,  bearing 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy ;  yet  diiibring 
from  it  in  some  striking  particulars. 

This  difference  it  is  of  importance  to  establish  not  only  as  regards  the 
interests  of  phy«ology  but  that  of  legal  medicine — andP's.  Purpkof  New 
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York  in  the  above  pamphlet,  has  approximated  closely  toward  this  desira- 
ble end. 

He  gives  us  not  only  an  admirable  account  of  these  yellow  bodies, 
and  the  opinions  of  distinguished  authority  in  relation  to  them — ^  but 
also  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  true  and  false,  in  which  their 
prominent  points  of  difference  are  clearly  exhibited. 

They  are,  as  follows  :  in  the  true  corpus  luteum  the  result  of  con- 
ception ; — we  find : 

1.  As  to  external  form,  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  ovary,  when  compared 
to  its  opposite,  sometimes  amounting  to  nearly  one  half,  which  seems  like  the 
addition  of  a  portion  to  the  substance  of  the  ovary. 

The  prominence  of  a  dark  colour,  varying  from  a  deep  red  to  a  dark  blue  o' 
purple — upon  the  summit  on  excavation,  or  depression,  leading  to  an  opening 
m  a  cavity  below  (this  last  is  the  appearance  of  the  early  stages,)  -and  running 
over  the  surface  a  number  of  red  and  tortuous  lines. 

2.  As  to  size  and /arm.  When  cut  into,  varying  according  to  the  age  from 
conception,  generally  from  five  to  eight  lines  in  length,  being  m  form  irregular, 
round  or  oval,  and  possessing  a  cavity  or  a  stellated  line  or  cicatrix. 

3.  As  to  colour,  varying  also  according  to  the  period  examined,  if  previous 
to  the  third  or  fourth  month,  frequently  of  a  reddish  brown  or  light  yellow — 
the  centre  lining  the  cavity  of  a  dark  red.  If  examined  towards  the  close  of 
gestation,  the  colour  approaches  a  light  or  greyish  vellow,  having  generally  a 
white  radiated  or  stelli form  line  of  a  pearl  colour  m  the  place  of  the  cavity. 
We  have  noticed  in  one  case  at  the  full  period  a  large  cavity  filled  with  a  dark 
fluid,  the  cavity  surrounded  by  the  yellow  matter  about  an  eigth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness. 

4.  As  to  structure,  which  appears  to  be  glandular,  resembling  somewhat  a 
section  of  the  human  kidney,  or  that  portion  of  the  brain  called  by  anatomists, 
cenlrum  ovale.  It  is  vascular,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  injection  when 
thrown  into  the  spermatic  arteries. 

These  may  be  said  to  be  the  leading  features  or  characteristics  of  a  true  cor^ 
fus  luteum. 

Those  of  the  false  corpora  lutea  are ; 

1.  The  want  of  any  elevation  or  enlargement  of  the  ovary.  , 

2.  The  size,  which  may  vary,  being  from  that  of  a  pea  down  to  the  size  of 
a  millet  seed,  when  it  appears  like  a  spot  in  the  substance  of  the  ovary. 

3.  The  colour,  which  is  often  of  a  dirty,  at  other  times  of  a  light  yellow  or 
grey  color.  It  wants  the  glandular  appearance  and  the  central  cavity  lined  by 
smooth  membrane. 

4.  In  the  fact  of  its  not  being  capable  of  receiving  an  injection.  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery has  given,  as  one  of  the  characteristics,  the  absence  of  the  external 
cicatrix.  "  The  external  cicatrix, "  says  he,  "  is  almost  always  wanting. " 
This  is  the  case  in  those  which  arise  from  an  enlarged  Graafian  vesicle,  and  by 
the  subsequent  absorption  of  the  fluid,  producing  a  puckered  or  shrivelled  ap- 
pearance ;  but  is  not  the  case  in  those  which  arise  from  a  ruptured  Graafian 
vesicle  during  menstruation,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common  form  of  false  cor^ 
pora  lutea. 

Thus  we  see  by  the  above  quotation,  that  the  essential  points  of  difl 
ference  between  true  and  fiilse  corpora  lutea  are  plainly  established — 
yet  as  the  subject  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  interest,  particularly 
in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  it  merits,  we  think,  fiirther  investigation, 
which  should  be  made  with  all  that  precision  and  good  faith,  which  it« 
importance  demand.  A.  C 
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VIII. — Human  Physiology,  with  368  illustrations,  by  Roblbt  Dunolx- 
SON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine,  in  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  dec.  Sixth  Edition,  greatly  improved. 
In  two  volumes.     Philadelphia,  Lea  &  Blanchard ;  1646. 

We  are  sincerely  glad,  to  see  the  interest  taken  in  the  study  of  Physio- 
logy of  late  years.  It  is  the  foundation  of  medical  science,  and  that  an 
increasing  interest  in  this  branch  is  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
Medical  Profession  ;  the  present  publication  is  evidence  enough.  The 
first  edition  of  this  valuable  work  was  published  in  1832 — the  Mh  in 
1844,  and  in  two  years  we  have  a  sixth  edition.  A  review  of  such  a 
well  known  work  would  be  out  of  place  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
looked  over  it,  and  find,  what  we  knew  would  be  the  case,  that  Dr. 
Dunglison  has  kept  pace  with  the  science  to  which  he  has  devoted  so 
much  study,  and  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  living  ornaments.  We  re- 
commend the  work  to  the  medical  student  as  a  valuable  text  book,  and 
to  all  inquirers  into  Natural  Science,  as  one,  which  will  well  and  de- 
lightfully repay  perusal.  J.  H. 


IX. — Medical  Education  in  the  United  States:  An  Address  delie* 
ered  to  the  Students  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  Medical  In- 
struction, at  the  close  of  the  Session  of  1846.  By  Alfbed  Stiixe, 
M.  D.  Lecturer  on  pathology  and  the  practice  of  Medicine.  (Pam- 
phlet.) 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and  able  address,  and  one  which  we  would 
like  to  see  disseminated  throughout  our  country.  Dr.  Stille  first  shows 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  "summer  schools,"  which  he  says 
"  were  originally  instituted  for  the  very  purpose  of  supplying  the  defects 
of  the  winter  courses,  the  number  and  variety  of  which  delivered  in  the 
short  period  of  four  months,  were  long  ago  found  to  embarrass  and  con- 
fuse the  most  attentive  and  intelligent  students."  He  draws  a  forcible 
comparison,  or  rather,  contrast  between  the  standards  of  medical  ac- 
quirement in  Europe  and  America.  He  has  the  boldness  and  indepen- 
dence to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  tnith,  and  to  point  out  the  defects  and 
disabilities  under  which  we  labour ;  instead  of  flattering  his  countrymefi, 
with  sycophantic  spirit,  into  the  notion  that  American  physiciatts  are 
superior  to  cdl  others,  as  was  done  by  a  distinguished  professor  in  New 
York.  That  the  medical  profession  in  the  United  States,  as  a  body, 
is  sadly  deficient  in  scientific  attainment,  and  that  its  progressive  im- 
provement bears  no  sort  of  proportion  to  the  rapid  increase  of  its 
followers,  are,  we  think,  indisputable  facts.  If  we  cannot,  or  will  not 
see  our  defects,  how  can  we  hope  for  amendment?  The  thing  is 
preposterous !  No  one  denies  or  doubts  the  fine  native  talent  of  our 
countrymen,  but  scientific  knowledge  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  intuition. 
It  is  the  fruit  of  long  years  of  study,  and  these  we  have  not  devoted 
to  it.  As  Dr.  Stille  justly  remarks — "  if  a  tree  is  to  be  known  by  its 
fruits,  in  the  name  of  justice,  nay,  of  common  sense,  what  have  wo 
done  to  deserve  the  greatness  which  is  thrust  upon  us  ?"  Where 
are  the  evidences  of  our  superiority  ?  Dr.  S.  shows  plainly  enough  that 
they  are  not  to  be  found,  and  it  is  vain  to  flatter  ourselves  with  the  be- 
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lief  thit  we  possess  them.  He  points  out  some  of  the  reforms  called 
for  bj  the  present  state  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  and  looks  for- 
ward  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Medical  Convention  for  their  ac- 
complishment.    We  sincerely  hope  he  may  not  be  disappointed. 

Dr.  Stille  maintains  the  following  "  propositions,"  which  he  says  he 
should  have  considered  self-evident  but  for  the  implied  opposition  they 
have  received,  viz :  **  that  medical  science,  like  every  other  branch  of 
natural  science,  is  a  unit ;  that  there  cannot  be  one  science  of  medicine 
for  Europe,  and  another  for  America;  that  there  is  everywhere  the 
same  need  for  accomplished  physicians  ;  and  that  the  same  methods  are 
requisite  for  producing  them  here,  as  experience  has  shown  to  l>e  most 
effectual  elsewhere."  VVe  assent  to  all  these  propositions,  and  believe 
they  are  generally  admitted.  Dr.  S.  thinks  the  Atlantic  States  should 
establish  a  standard  of  medical  ieducation  for  themselves,  and  that  the 
Western  States  should  do  the  same  for  themselves.  We  do  hope  that 
the  whole  country,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  will  be  represented  in 
the  National  Convention,  which  is  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  next  Spring, 
and  that  a  general  elevated  standard  will  be  agreed  upon.  Let  those 
institutions  which  do  not  subscribe  to  it,  be  put  down  upon  their  proper 
level.  We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  say  more  upon 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Stille 's  address.  It  does  credit  to  the  author,  who  is 
a  young  professor  of  high  promise. 

E.  D.  F. 


X. — Introductory  Lecture^  read  at  the  commencement  of  the  Course.  By 
S.  Henry  Dickson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
on  the  6th  of  November,  1846.     Published  by  the  Class. 

We  thought  we  had  completed  our  labours  on  this  part  of  the  present 
number,  and  had  given  all  into  the  hands  of  the  publisher,  when  we  re- 
ceived by  mail  the  Introductory  Lecture  of  Professor  Dickson  of  Charles- 
ton. We  sat  down  to  read  it,  and  arose  from  ^he  perusal  with  mingled 
admiration  and  delight.  Never  did  we  read  an  Introductory  Address 
with  so  much  satisfaction  as  we  have  that  of  Professor  Dickson.  We 
feel  proud  of  him  as  a  member  of  our  profession,  and  more  especially 
as  a  Southern  teacher  of  medicine.  He  surely  must  have  a  mind  that 
is  bold,  liberal,  philosophical  and  well  stored  with  experience  and  me- 
dical lore.  Since  reading  this  address,  we  feel  an  irrepressible  desire 
to  be  in  his  presence,  and  hear  lessons  of  wisdom  from  his  lips.  Our 
limits  will  only  allow  a  few  extracts. 

After  a  brief  salutation,  he  opens  in  the  following  eloquent  style. 

"  We  live  in  a  day  of  active  movement.  All  art  and  every  science  labonr 
for  prompt  and  definite  results.  Men  are  enthusiastically  bent  on  making  pro- 
gress ;  and  the  recent  successes  attained  in  their  eager  efforts,  are  almost  mi- 
raculous. Within  the  last  half  century  steam  has  been  tamed  and  harnessed 
to  the  car,  and  chained  like  a  galley-slave  to  the  oar ;  and  the  thunder-cloud 
not  only  disarmed  of  its  dreaded  bolt,  but  compelled  to  become  our  messenger 
.  and  newsman.  Time  and  space  are  thus  literally  annihilated,  and  the  powers 
of  mind  rendered  completely  triumphant  over  the  obstacles  presented  by  grosser 
matter.  The  glowing  sunbeam  is  arrested  in  its  rapid  flight ;  and  shadows — 
proverbially  transient^-— disposed  into  living  pictures,  images  of  inanimate  nature 
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and  of  th3  hnnmn  faco  divine, — fixed  and  rendered  more  permanent  than  life 
and  nature  themselves.  The  decay  of  frail  martality  is  prevented,  and  the  de- 
licate structures  of  which  our  bodies  are  constituted,  by  some  marvellous  pro- 
cess of  petrifaction  reversing  the  fable  of  Pygmalion,  hardened  and  converted 
into  ston?.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  physical  world  that  such  trophies  as  these  are 
gatliered.  Right  or  wrong — for  weal  or  for  woe — the  desire  of  improvement 
runs  hastily  forward  into  the  experiment  of  change  and  substitution,  and  reform 
is  the  universal  watchword  of  the  masses,  however  divided  or  bound  together. 
New  laws,  new  governments,  new  constitutions  are  tried  ;  new  theories  of  in- 
struction, of  subsistence,  and  of  punishment,  are  becoming  prevalent ;  and  in 
this  ferment  the  conservative  is  confounded  with  the  stationary  laggard,  and 
like  him  de:?pisedand  trampled  on. 

When  all  is  thus  in  motion  around  us,  it  Is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  that  we 
should  stand  still  if  we  were  inclined ;  and  our  profession,  as  you  know,  has 
b?en  from  the  earliest  times  givon  to  the  desire  of  change  and  the  hope  of  im- 
provement. Medical  reform  is  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  those  who  know  best 
the  condition  of  things  in  medicine,  whether  considered  as  an  art  or  a  science, 
are  most  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  demand,  and  the 
call  for  prompt  compliance  with  it — the  inevitable  necessity  of  vigorous  and 
earnest  action.  This  will  appear  clearly,  whether  we  regard  our  actual  posi- 
tion internally  and  absolutely,  or  externally  in  our  social  relations  to  the  com- 
munity, and  comparatively  with  other  departments  of  learning.  " 

Dr.  D.  mentions  the  respect  and  veneration,  which  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  commanded  from  remote  antiquity,  and  speaks  in  feeling 
terms  of  the  sad  depreciation  into  which  it  has  fallen  in  modern  times. 
Like  Dr.  Stille,  he  gives  a  true  picture  of  its  condition  in  our  beloved 
country,  and  points  out  the  defects  under  which  it  labours.  We  are 
highly  pleased  to  find,  that  he  gives  his  full  approbation  and  support  to 
the  great  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  National  Medical 
Convention.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  he  makes  the  following 
remarks  respecting  the  comparative  requirements  from  those,  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  different  professions  and  pursuits. 

*'  In  all  other  professions  besides  ours,  the  absolute  necessity  for  protracted, 
careful  and  diligent  training,  is  universally  acknowledged.  To  every  mechani- 
cal trade,  an  apprenticeship  must  be  served;  book-keeping  does  not  come  by 
inspiration ;  a  formal  examination,  ordered  by  the  Judge  from  the  bench,  and 
conducted  by  grave  associates  of  the  long  robe,  must  precede  admission  to  the 
bar ;  a  pilot  cannot  attain  without  serious  labour  and  assiduity,  a  regular  branch  ; 
an  engineer  must  rise  by  accumulating  proofs  of  theoretical  qualification  audi 
practical  competency ;  the  pulpit  of  every  sect  is  guarded  by  custom,  conven- 
tional arrangement  and  positive  regulation.  In  compensation  for  these  re- 
straints, carefully  defined  by  ordinance  or  universally  recognized,  society,  by 
law,  or  by  customs  having  all  tlie  force  of  law,  confers  on  those  who  comply  with 
the  conditions  thus  imposed,  certain  privileges  of  specific  value  and  established 
importance.  An  intruder  is  not  permitted  to  deliver  his  drowsy  common-places 
in  the  church ;  may  not  annoy  his  Honor  in  Court  with  unskilful  and  irrele- 
levant  pleadings ;  or  blow  up  a  steam-boat,  or  locomotive,  or  run  an  unlucky 
vessel  on  a  bar  :  these  immunities  are  reserved  for  the  formally  initiated.  But 
neither  by  law  nor  custom  among  us  is  any  one  prohibited  or  prevented  from 
undertaking  "to  minister  to  the  mind  diseased,"  or  the  body  imbecile,  or  in 
pain,  or  threatened  with  dissolution.  "-/He  patet  ingeniis  campus :"  this  field 
is  open  to  all  adventurers  without  restraint  of  time,  or  teaching,  or  character ; 
ancf  the  result  is  as  obvious  in  tact,  as  it  was  easily  and  clearly  foreseen  to  be, 
inevitable.  Education  and  diligence,  scholarship  and  learning,  enjoying  no 
privilege,  are  at  a  discount;  they  are  rather  impediments  than  advantages. 
They  interfere  with  the  intolerant  and  arrogant  pride  of  republican  equality,  and 
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are  tlierefore  regarded  witli  saspicion  and  dislike.  I  say  it  with  pain  and  shame, 
with  tlie  profoundest  mortification  and  the  keenest  regret,  the  influence  of  these 
circumstances  upon  our  noble  but  depressed  profession  is  but  too  visible,  and  it 
is  to  be  most  seriously  feared  that  the  medical  character,  already  impaired  in 
some  of  these  United  States,  is  deteriorating  in  all.  We  are  loudly  called  on 
for  an  effort  to  restore  and  maintain  it.  Conventions  and  conferences,  and  ge- 
neral assemblies  may  depose  an  unworthy  brother  from  the  clerical  dignity — the 
bar  may  expel  a  discreditable  member  by  a  public  and  official  act  of  great  force 
and  wejght — but  we  have  no  such  resource .  Our  local  societies  are  destitute 
of  power,  because  those  who  are  fearful  of  their  control  keep  aloof  from  them. 
A  National  Medical  Association,  however,  may,  if  well  organized,  well  officered, 
and  well  conducted,  through  its  branches,  or  affiliated  societies  diffused  over 
our  wide  and  still  expanding  territory,  exert  a  most  beneficial  influence,  inevi- 
table and  irresistible.  I  trust  that  the  organization  of  such  a  body  may  be  effec- 
ted at  the  next  meeting  of  tlie  Convention,  and  would  fain  hope  that  the  counte- 
nance and  aid  of  our  government  may,  in  some  constitutional  mode,  be  extended 
to  it ;  perhaps  tlirough  a  recognized  connection  with  the  National  Smithsonian 
Institute.  " 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  this  excellent  Address. 

"  I  am  destined  soon  to  pass  away  from  the  professional  arena :  my  labors  with 
my  life  are  almost  at  an  end.  Whatever  of  honor  and  distinction  was  attainable, 
I  have  struggled  for  with  all  my  energies ;  but  I  have  always  felt,  that  if  I  had  in 
my  hopes  and  aspirations,  nothing  more  lofty  or  satisfying  than  the  gratification 
ofambition,  which  Canning  has  pronoimced  to  be  "the  only  desirable  thing  in 
the  world, "  the  choice  ofmy  profession  would  have  been  an  infinite  mistake. 
We  may  win 'the  personal  respect,  the  cordial^ esteem  and  friendship,  and  the 
sincere  gratitude  of  our  patients,  and  the  circle  to  which  we  may  belong.  These 
constitute  the  principal  solace,  the  delightful  reward  of  our  unequalled  sacrifices, 
our  constant  toil.  Far  from  detracting  from  their  value,  I  am  not  willing  to  al- 
low that  there  exists  a  single  individual  to  whose  happiness  they  have  more 
largely  or  essentially  contributed.  But  I  speak  now  of  public  consideration,  of 
social  position,  of  recognized  weight,  of  distinction  openly  conferred.  Nothing 
of  this  sort,  in  these  United  States,  beckons  forward  or  cheers  the  heart  of  the 
physician  ;  there  are  for  him  no  promises,  no  prospects  of  ultimate  rewa^  from 
the  Commonwealth.  Upon  all  her  other  children  the  republic  smiles  ;  for  him 
alone  she  has  not  one  single  glance  of  official  recognition  or  approval. 

The  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  legislator,  the  inventor,  the  architect,  the  sculptor, 
the  painter,  each  obtains  the  civic  honors  which  he  deserves ;  and  let  him  ever 
wear  them  without  envy,  or  jealousy,  or  detraction.  But  no  wrcatli  is  twined 
for  the  brow  of  the  physician;  his  silent  labors  go  unheeded  and  unrecorded; 
confounded  by  the  neglect  of  the  law  with  the  empiric  and  the  vender  of  nostrums, 
neither  honor  nor  advancement  in  any  shape  are  attainable  by  him,  nor  place, 
nor  pension,  render  less  wTetched  the  decline  of  life  or  the  incapacity  of  old  age* 

I  know  how  unpalatable  the  opinion  that  government  should  take  charge  of 
matters  of  science,  and  am  well  aware  of  the  violent  predominance  in  many 
portions  of  our  republic,  if  not  throughout  all  its  borders,  of  the  absurd  and  para- 
doxical notion,  that  "  the  best  government  is  that  which  governs  least ; "  but  I 
have  no  fear  or  reluctance  at  being  in  a  minority,  and  as  long  as  I  can  speak  at 
all,  will  denounce  error  wherever  I  meet  with  it.  Contrast  the  course  of  the 
more  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  in  this  matter  with  ours,  and  look  at  the  re* 
suits,  and  we  can  hardly  fail  to  blush  for  the  diflerence  presented  in  the  two 
pictures.  In  those  great  centres  of  civilization,  an  honorable  place  in  the  body 
politic  is  assigned  us.  Our  institutions  are  specially  cared  for,  and  protected  by 
all  such  ordinances  as  our  expert  and  aged  brethren  indicate  to  the  constituted 
authorities.  This  is  the  fact  every  where  in  deep  thinking  Germany  and  intel- 
lectual Italy.  In  France— and  where  do  science  and  art  flourish  as  in  France  1 
—every  thing  is  done  to  aid,  to  favor  and  to  elevate  urf.    A  Medical  Congres.^ 
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was  lately  held  in  that  kingdom,  at  whose  meetings  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction—would  to  God  that  such  a  functionary  had  a  place  in  our  cabinet!— 
wa^a  freciuent  attendant  and  an  intelligent  hearer  of  the  discussions,  debates 
and  suggestions.  All  honor  to  M.  Salvandy  for  the  pure  and  lofty  sentiment* 
to  which  he  gave  utterance,  while  pledging  himself  that  his  government  would 
exert  its  utmost  ability  to  foster  the  divine  art,  whose  advancement  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  assembling  together. 

Where  but  among  Frenchmen  could  the  following  scene  have  occurred, 
most  forcibly  and  graphically  described  by  Pariset,  in  his  Eloge  (Je  Lar- 
rey,  lately  read  before  the  Academie  Royale  de  Medicine  de  Paris.  Du- 
ring the  retreat  from  Moscow,  as  is  well  known,  whole  regiments,  entire 
battalions  of  the  wretched  remains  of  the  army  sunk  exhausted,  blackening 
witli  their  corpses  the  glittering  surface  of  the  desolate  plains  of  snow, 
which  they  traversed.  In  this  disorganized  crowd  of  living  spectres,  all 
soldierly  discipline  was  lost.  Pressed  upon  by  a  cruel,  revengeful,  and  re- 
morseless foe,  and  perishing  with  cold,  hunger,  terror  and  disease,  they  ap- 
proach a  river.  Two  bridges  are  thrown  across  it,  but  afford  very  inade- 
quate passage  to  the  immense  throng  urged  forward  By  the  cannon,  lances, 
swords  and  bayonets  of  the  enemy.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  afar  on 
the  advancing  wave  of  human  bodies,  they  distinguish  Larrey !  and  even 
in  this  desperate  struggle,  a  thousand  cries  are  heard.  "  Save  him  who 
has  saved  us  !  Let  him  come  !  Let  him  approach ! "  The  crowd  opens,  Lar- 
rey is  passed  over  the  bridge  by  the  soldiery  from  hand  to  hand;  he  is 
saved,  and  almost  immediately  the  overburdened  structures  yield,  and  are 
crushed  under  the  weight  which  loads  them,  carrying  down  in  their  ruin, 
men,  women,  children,  soldiers,  horses,  and  "all  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war."  •, 

In  England  also,  there  is  at  this  time,  as  in  France  and  here,  much  agitation 
and  great  anxiety  for  the  improvement  of  the  Medical  Institutions,  and  two  or 
three  different  bills  for  the  better  regulation  and  general  elevation  of  the  pro- 
fession  are  before  Parliament.  And  there  also  the  ministry  are  under  promise 
to  carry  into  effect,  any  arrangements  that  may  be  pointed  out  and  agreed  on 
by  the  professional  masses  of  the  kingdom,  as  likely  to  exert  tiiat  tendency. 

In  France,  the  Peerage  is  adorned  by  its  bestowal  upon  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons fcf  eminence,  and  portraits  of  these,  her  great  men,  decorate  her  national 
galleries  with  those  of  her  statesmen,  her  warriors,  and  her  men  of  learning, 
thus  proving  her  claim  to  the  true  glory  of  the  highest  civilization,  by  rewarding 
alike  the  acts  of  peace,  and  benevolence,  and  preservation,  with  those  of  force, 
devastation,  and  destruction.  In  England,  the  aristocratic  sentiment  of  her 
haughty  nobility  yields  with  far  less  readiness  a  place  to  science ;  yet,  title  and 
rewards  are  sometimes  conferred  upon  a  favorite.  What  is  vastly  more  un- 
portant,  laudable,  and  impressive,  however,  some  of  the  niches  in  the  magnifi- 
cent Parliament  house,  now  rising  from  the  ashes  of  old  St.  Stephens,  are  re- 
served for  the  statues  of  Harvey,  Hunter,  and  Jenner. 

Let  suqh  names  and  examples  as  these,  gentlemen,  always  excite  and  stimu- 
late you ;  and  although  I  cannot  promise  you  titles,  places,  public  honors  or 
distinctions  as  the  rewards  of  your  future  exertions ;  yet,  if  these  are  wanting  in 
our  humble  sphere,  we  may  well  content  ourselves  with  the  far  higher  gratifi- 
cations derived  from  the  consciousness  of  duties  fulfilled,  of  good  actions  per- 
formed ftom  benevolent  motives ;  with  the  recollections  of  a  well  spent  life, 
the  filial  trust  in  an  approving  God,  and  the  confident  hope  of  happiness  beyond 
the  grave. 

This  is  the  kind  of  men  to  raise  the  Medical  Profession  from  its  pre- 
sent deteriorated  condition  in  our  country  ;  and  now  is  the  time  to  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  The  baU  is  in  motion^  it  matters  not  how 
started ;  and  it  must  not  be  suffered  to  roll  backwards. 

E.  D.  F. 
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1 . — Rapport  a  rAcademie  Royale  de  Medtcine  sur  la  Peste  ei  les  Quaran-* 
iaines,  faii,  au  7mm  d'une  Commission,  par  M.  le  Dr.  Prus ;  accompagne  de 
Pieces  et  Documents,  et  suivi  de  la  Discussion  dans  le  Sein  de  TAcademie. — 
I.  et  II.  Parties.    8vo.  pp.  663.    Paris,  1846*    Bailliere. 

2. — Correspondence  respectingihe  Quarantine  Laws,  since  (he  Correspondence 
last  presented  to  Parliament.  Presented  by  Command  to  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  in  {)ursuance  of  their  Address  of  May  ^9,  1846.    Folio,  pp.  48. 

[From  iht   Medico-Chimrgical  Review.] 

It  must  surely  be  quite  unnecessary  to  say  a  single  word  in  the  way  of  sol- 
iciting our  readers'  patient  and  most  attentive  consideration  of  the  uicts  and 
reasonings,  which  we  are  about  to  bring  under  their  notice.  The  subject  of 
the  Quarantine  Laws  is  one  of  public  and  very  general  interest.  AU  persons 
are  more  or  less  immediately  concerned  in  tlieir  operation  and  effects ;  for 
whatever  interferes  with  the  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse  of  one  nation 
with  another,  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  common  welfare.  To  the  medical  man 
the  subject  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  doubly  and  trebly  interesting ;  some  of  the 
most  curious  and  important  questions,  connected  with  the  natural  history  of 
epidemic  diseases,  are  involved  in  its  right  adjustment.  It  is  to  medical  doc- 
trines and  to  medical  opinions  that  we  owe  the  present  system  of  prohibitory 
restrictions,  which  so  seriously  interfere  with  the  social  comforts  and  commer- 
cial success  of  numerous  countries ;  and  therefore  for  this  reason  alone,  if 
there  was  no  other,  it  well  becomes  the  members  of  our  profession  to  be  fore- 
most in  making  a  calin  and  candid  examination  of  those  doctrines  and  opinions 
from  which  such  grave  consequences  have  followed.  Now,  every  one  who  has 
made  himself  acquainted  .with  the  subject,  be  he  physician  or  merchant,  travel- 
ler or  statesman,  has  of  late  years,  without  exception,  come  to  the  decided  con- 
viction that  it  is  high  time  for  a  thorough  revision  and  a  very  material  modifi- 
cation of  the  quarantine  laws,  such  as  they  now  exist,  to  take  plac«.  The  ab- 
surdly foolish  and  most  ridiculous  principles  which  they  embody,  the  vexatious 
and  oppressive  restrictions  which  tney  impose,  the  wretchedness  and  suffering 
which  they  almost  necessarily  give  rise  to,  and  the  great  increase  of  mortality 
which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  they  often  occasion,  are  surely  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  scrutinizing  investigation  that  is  so  generally  demanded.  For 
some  years  past,  the  British  Government  and  that  of  France  have  been  using 
their  best  exertions  to  eSect  a  change,  and  have  been  trying  to  get  the  othet 
Continental  powers  to  co-6perate  with  them  in  their  g6od  work.  With  thla 
view,  they  have  proposed  tn4t  a  Congress  of  Delegates  from  the  different  States 
of  Europe  should  be  held  in  Vienna,  or  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  agree- 
ing upon  some  general  and  uniform  system  of  Quarantine  regulations  to  ,l:e 
adopted  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  Many  difficulties,  we  regret  to 
say,  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  this  most  equitable  proposal  by  Prince 
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Mettemich,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  and  by  the  representatives  of  some  of  thtf 
minor  powers.*  Will  it  be  believed  that,  in  severed  of  the  Italian  States,  the 
quarantine  boards  of  health  are  actually  independent  of  the  government  ?— 
they  possess  a  sort  of  patent  vested  right  in  the  profligate  exaction  of  their  fees 
of  ofiice  I  Still,  we  must  not  be  discouraged,  nor  diverted  from  the  reform  that 
is  so  loudly  called  for.  Truth  will  assuredly  prevail  in  the  long  run,  despite 
the  opposition  of  ignorant  bigotry  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  basest  mercenary 
intolerance  on  the  other.  We  have  only  to  keep  the  subject  prominently  and 
steadily  before  the  public  mind,  by  collecting  accurate  and  well-auUienticated 
facts  from  every  quarter,  and  by  not  ceasing  to  expose  the  enormous  fallacies 
and  absurdities  which  prevail,  and  we  may  fe  confident  that,  ere  long,  the  sys- 
tem which  has  so  long  existed  to  the  serious  detriment  of  commerce  and  to  the 
disgrace  of  common  sense,  not  to  talk  of  science  and  humanity,  will  be  made 
to  undergo  such  changes  as  the  present  state  of  general  enlightenment  and 
sound  knowledge  requires. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  following  pages,  that  neither  the  French  nor  the 
English  government  has  at  all  relaxed  in  their  efibrts  for  this  most  desirable 
end.  Both  have  been  accumulating  materials  for  information,  and  collecting 
the  opinions  of  competent  authorities,  in  order  that  they  may  be  ready  to  meet 
the  objections  or  overcome  the  prejudices  of  their  opponents. 

In  Au^st  1844,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  France  appointed  a 
Commission  to  examine  all  the  varied  questions  connected  with  the  Plague  and 
with  Quarantines.  This  commission  was  composed  of  the  following  members 
— men,  we  may  remark,  of  the  hi^est  professional  and  scientific  attainments 
—MM.  Adelon,  Begin,  Dubois  (<r Amiens,)  Dupuy,  Ferrus,  Londe,  Melier, 
Pariset,  Poiseuille,  Prus,  and  Royer-Collard.  M.  Ferrus  was  named  the  presi- 
dent, and  M.  Prus  the  secretary  and  reporter.  The  Commissioners  were  en- 
gaged in  their  deliberations  for  upwaras  of  twelve  months,  and  had  every  fa- 
cility granted  them  by  the  French  government,  to  render  their  enquiry  as  com- 
plete and  as  accurate  as  possible.  At  length,  the  report  was  drawn  up  and 
read  at  the  sittings  of  the  Academy,  on  the  5th,  10th,  17th,  and  24th  of  March 
and  the  5th  of  May  of  the  present  year.  It  is  certainly  a  very  elaborate  and 
instructive  work,  replete  with  most  valuable  facts  and  data,  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  truly  acceptable  to  every  enquirer  Bpon  the  great  questions  under  consid- 
eration, whether  he  admits  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  Commission  or  not.  I|*is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  thought 
it  right  to  bring  before  the  attention  of  our  readers,  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, a  faithful  summary  of  its  contents,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge 
for  themselves  of  the  value  of  the  original. 

Although  the  Plague  has  so  often  ravaged  the  world  and  there  has  been  no 
lack,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  books  and^  memoirs  published  at  different  times 
upon  the  subject,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  number  of  instructive  and  really 
accurate  narratives  of  well-observed /acto  is  by  no  means  very  considerable.— 
The  epidemics,  of  which  we  have  the  most  trustworthy  histories,  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— that  of  Nimeffuen  in  1635,  described  by  Diemerbrock;  that  of  Lon- 
don in  1665,  described l>y  Sydenham  and  Hodges;  that  of  Marseilles  in  1720, 
by  Chicoyneau,  Verney,  Deidier  and  Bertrand;  that  of  Transylvania  in  1756. 
by  Chenot;  that  of  Moscow  in  1771,  by  Mertens,  Orroeus,  and  Samoilowitz  ; 
and  those  of  Egyj)t  in  1798, 1799  and  1800,  which  have  been  so  well  described 
in  the  writings  ot  Des^nettes,  Larrey,  and  Louis  Frank. 

But,  however  valuable  the  records  of  the  epidemics  now  mentioned  may  be^ 
• 

*  It  is  only  doing  justice  to  the  Austrian  government  to  state  that  it  has  already 
•made  some  very  useful  practical  reforms  in  its  quarantine  regulations.  While  France 
has  been  talking  and  planning,  Austria,  in  imitation  of  the  example  set  by  this  coon- 
try,  has  been  acting.  Paseengeis  from  Alexandria  can  now  reach  Paris,  via  Triestt 
or  Southampton,  considerably  sooner  than  by  going  to  Marseilles,  in  consequence 
•f  their  detention  in  the  lasaretto  there ! 
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it  mtlst  be  admitted,  we  think,  by  all^ho  have  attentively  studied  the  history 
€f  the  plague,  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  that  we  have 
anything  like  a  positive  and  truly  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  disease. — 
Dr.  Aubert-Roche  was  the  first  to  display  that  brave  and  generous  devotion  to 
humanity  and  science,  which  has  since  been  followed  by  so  many  of  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  when  he  brought  himself  in  direct  contact  with  his  friend 
Dr.  Fourcade,  who  died  of  the  plague  at  Cairo  on  the  20th  of  February,  1835.* 
Shortly  afterwards,  numerous  plague  patients  were  received  into  the  hospital 
of  Esbekie,  at  Cairo.  Clot-Bey,  anxious  to  give  the  most  complete  authenticity 
to  the  observations  which  mi^ht  be  made  of  these  cases,  proposed  to  MM.  Gae- 
tani,  Lacheze,  and  Bulard  to  join  with  him  in  forming  a  committee  or  board 
for  the  purpose  of  attending:  together  upon  all  the  patients  in  the  successive 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  of  making  fost-moriem  examinations.  These  four 
gentlemen  carried  through  this  task  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  devotedness. — 
The  infected  were  waited  upon  like  other  patients ;  they  were  freely  touched 
whenever  there  was  occasion  to  do  anythmg  for  their  relief,  or  for  the  investi- 

fation  of  their  symptoms.  The  bodies  of  those  who  died  were  taken  to  the 
issecting  amphitheatre,  and  every  organ  was  most  attentively  inspected.  The 
results  of  each  visit  in  common  were  carefully  reported  in  a  register,  and  each 
report  was  regularly  signed  by  all  four.  The  register,  (which  was  submitted 
to  the  perusal  of  the  government  Commission)  is  the  chief  basis  of  the  works, 
which  nave  been  pubbshed  by  Clot-Beyf  and  Bulard. 

Wubsequently  to  these  researches,  the  professors  of  the  medical  schools  at 
Abouzabel  (about  four  leases  from  Cairo)  personally  attended  upon  140  plague 
patients,  of  whom  38  diecl.  Professor  Perron  has  communicated  a'  report  of 
the  observations  aiid  posl-morlem  examinations  then  made,  in  a  memoir  which 
he  addressed  to  the  Academy. 

Drs.  Aubert-Roche  and  Risaud,  attached  to  the  great  hospital  at  Alexandria, 
displayed  no  let?s  courage  and  disinterestedness  in  their  enquiries.  The  latter 
gentleman  died  of  the  plague,  leaving  behind  him  an  account  of  68  dissections 
which  he  had  made  of  fatol  cases.  J  The  former  has  published  an  account  of 
his  observations,  collected  either  by  himself  or  in  conjunction  with  his  lamented 
colleague. 

The  conduct  of  M.  Lessens,  the  French  consul-general  at  Alexandria,  has 
been  the  theme  of  universal  admiration.  By  his  own  example,  he  powerfully 
contributed  to  dissipate  the  exaggerated  apprehensions  of  visiting  and  even 
touching  plague-patients.  His  conduct  towards  Dr.  Rigaud,  up  to  uie  last  mo- 
ment of  his  friend's  life,  was  a  memorable  instance  of  noble  generositv. 

Since  1835,  the  medical  men  resident  in  Egypt  have  continued  their  efforts 
to  render  our  knowledge  of  the  plague  more  and  more  complete.  In  1837,  an 
epidemic  broke  out  at  Adana,  in  the  corps  of  the  Egyptian  army  that  then  oc- 
cupied Syria.  In  1841,  Damietta,  Cairo,  and  a  number  of  the  towns  or  villa- 
ffes  in  the  Delta  were  visited  by  the  pestilence.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered 
Uiat  not  a  year  has  passed  since  the  great  epidemic  of  1835,  without  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  sporadic  cases  occurring  every  now  and  then  in  different 
parts  of  Lower  Egypt. 

But  the  plague  has  been  studied  of  recent  years  in  other  countries  besides 

*  De  la  peste  et  du  typhus  d'Orieiit    Paris  1840,  p.  90. 

t  This  indefatigable  person  has  sent  no  fewer  than  50  memoin,  at  different  times, 
on  the  subject  of  the  plague  to  the  French  Academy.  Many  of  these  memoirs, 
written  by  able  men  who  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  studying  the  disease,  well 
deserve  to  be  published. 

I  la  the  very  valuable  pamphlet  on  Oriental  Plague  and  Quarantines,  published 
by  Dr.  Bowrin^  in  1838,  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Rigaud,  after  having  been,  during  the 
most  fearful  cnsis  of  the  pestilence  (1835,)  constantly  engaged  m  visiting  and  assist- 
faig  the  living  or  in  dissecting  the  dead,  at  length  fell  a  sacrifice  "  just  as  the  plague 
was  ceasing,  when  its  violence  appeared  whoUy  exhausted,  and  the  season  of  its  dis- 
appearance was  about  to  arrive.*^ 
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Egypt.  To  confine  our  notice  to  modern  works  only,  we  may  mentioa  Dr* 
Brayer'e  Nevf  annees  d  Constantinople ;  Dr.  Goase's  account  of  the  plague  in 
Greece  during  18:28  and  1829 ;  and  the  reports  of  Dr.  Morea  on  the  plague  of 
Noja  in  1817,  and  of  M.  Hemso  on  that  of  Morocco  in  1818. 

M.  de  Segur  du  Peyron,  although  not  a  physician,  has  rendered  great  servi- 
ces to  medicine  by  tlie  publication  of  the  three  reports  which  he  acQressed,  in 
the  years  1834,  1839,  and  1846,  to  the  minister  of  commerce,  and  which  cxm- 
tain  a  great  mass  of  observations  collected  by  him  in  the  prmcipal  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Lastly,  the  Academy  has  received  a  memoir  on  the  plague  and  quarantine, 
published  in  1845  by  Dr.  Moulon,  physician  of  the  lazaretto  at  Trieste;  and 
also  a  printed  report  on  the  transmission  of  the  plague  and  the  yellow  fever, 
that  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  medical  society  of  Marseilles,  and 
unanimously  approved  of  and  adopted  in  August  1846. 

Besides  the  published  works  above  enumerated,  a  number  of  very  valuable 
manuscript  documents  have  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Commts*' 
sioncrs. 

Among  these,  we  may  mention  the  original  papers  respecting  all  the  cases 
of  plague  Uiat  have  occurred  in  the  lasaretto  of  Marseilles  since  1720,  along 
witn  a  letter  and  memoir  from  Dr.  Robert,  one  of  the  physicians  of  this 
lazaretto ; — the  register  kept  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  durfng  the  years  1828, 
1829  and  1830,  by  the  plague  commission,  of  which  M.  Pariset  was  the 
president ; — the  report  addressed  in  1842  to  the  minister  of  commerce,  by  Dr. 
Delaporte  of  his  mission  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  Alexandria,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  plague  in  these  places ; — a  statistical  statement  of 
606  epidemics  of  the  plague  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Rossi  of  Cairo,  who,  like  Dr. 
Delaporte,  nearly  fell  a  sacrifice  to  an  attack  of  the  pestilence ; — ^the  statistic 
report  of  all  the  cases  uf  plague  observed  in  the  lazaretto  of  Alexandria  since 
1836,  by  Dr.  Grassi,  who  has  been  physician  of  that  establishment  since  1831; 
— a  memoir  on  the  plague  in  Persia  by  Dr.  X^acheze ; — one  on  the  plague  in 
Algeria,  from  the  year  1552  down  to  1819,  by  M.  Berbrugger,  corresponding 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  conservator  of  the  library  and  museum  of  Algiers; 
— a  memoir  on  the  contagiousness  of  the  plague  by  MM.  Pezzoni,  Leval, 
and  Marchand,  members  of  the  council  of  hcMaJth  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  dated 
June,  1842; — and  lastly,  a  memoir  on  the  antiquity  and  endemicity  of  the 
plague  in  the  Ea.st,  and  especially  in  Egypt,  by  Dr.  Daremberg,  the  learned 
librarian  of  the  French  Academy. 

In  addition  to  these  numerous  sources  of  information,  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affiiirs  granted  to  M.  Prus  the  privilege  of  consulting  the  dispatches  of 
the  French  Ambassadors  and  consuls  in  the  Levant  on  all  topics  connected 
with  his  enquiries.  The  dispatches  of  M.  Lesseps,  (to  whom  we  haw  al- 
ready alluded,)  during  the  frightful  epidemic  of  1 835  in  Egypt,  were  found  to 
be  especially  valuable.  The  Minister  of  Marine  also  put  all  the  official  docu- 
ments under  his  control  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  Commissioners. 

With  the  view  of  rendering  their  enquiry  as  complete  and  comprehensive 
as  possible,  the  Commissioners  invited  to  their  meetings  the  attendance  of 
medical  men  and  others,  who  might  feel  inclined  to  give  any  verbal  communi- 
cation.   In  this  way,  they  received  much  valuable  and  interesting  matter. 
The  Repgrt  is  divided  into  four  parts  or  sections. 

In  theirs/,  the  following  noints  are  examined  and  determined  : — the  coun- 
tries were  the  plague  has  oeen  observed  to  become  spontaneously  devel- 
oped ; — ^the  cause  of  spontaneous  plague ; — ^the  disappearance  of  the  plague, 
whenever  these  causes  have  ceased  to  exist ; — ^the  countries  where  the  per- 
siatance  of  these  causes  renders  the  plague  endemic,  or  at  least  makes  tlie  re* 
torn  of  the  spontaneous  disease  to  be  apprehended-^^ind,  lastly,  the  measures 
that  are  really  and  truly  prophylactic  against  spontaneous  plague.  ' 
In  the  second  part,  tbe  thfee  following  questions  are  answered  : — 1.    Has 


the  plague  always  exhibited  the  characteristic  features  of  epidemic  diseases, 
whenever  it  has  raged  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe  ?  2.  What  are  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  between  epidemic  and  sporadic  plague?  3.  Does  the 
plague  spread  after  the  manner  of  epidemic  diseases  ;  u  e,  by  the  migration 
of  certain  atmospheric  influences,  and  independently  of  the  agency  of  those 
persona  who  are  infected  by  it  ? 

In  the  third  part,  the  important  question  as  to  the  I'transmissibiiity  of  the 
plague  from  one  individual  to  another  is  examined.  Is  the  disease  transmis- 
sible by  inoculation  ?  Is  it  transmissible  away  from,  as  well  as  in,  epidemic 
fociby  immediate  contact  with  the  sick  ?  by  the  contact  of  clothes,  furniture, 
or  merchandise  ?  or  by  miasms  exhaled  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  and  dif- 
fused through  the  atmosphere  ?  This  part  closes  with  an  examination  of  the 
following  three  questions.  1.  Can  persons  affected  with  sporadic  plague  occa- 
sion/bci  of  infection  sufficiently  active  for  the  transmission  of  the  disease  ? 
2.  Is  the  plague  more  or  less  readily  transmissible,  in  proportion  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  epidemic;  according  as  the  disease  is  in  its  first,  its  second,  or  its 
third  period  ;  and,  lastly,  according  to  the  oaganic  susceptibilities  of  those  who 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  pestilential  miasm  ?  3.  If  the  plague  be  trans- 
missible away  from  epidemic /oc?",  are  there  any  grounds  to  apprehend  that  the 
importation  of  a  few  cases  into  France  might  occasion  a  pestilential  epidemic? 
In  the  fourth  and  last  part,  the  question  as  to  the  ordinary  or  exceptional 
duration  of  the  incubation  of  the  plague  is  discussed.  The  general  conclu- 
sions of  the  Report,  and  the  application  o^  these  conclusions  to  the  important 
subject  of  Quarantine  are  appended  to  this  part. 

First  Part. 
Chap.  1. — What  is  the  country,  or  what  are  the  countries,  where  the  Plague  has 

been  observed  to  arise  spontanemtsly  ? 

In  attempting  to  trace  back  the  history  of  the  plague,  with  the  view  of 
throwing  some  light  upon  this  question,  it  would  be  little  profitable  to  carry 
our  researches  beyond  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  as  there  is  too 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  terms  Xoifxo^  and  ptistis  were  previously  used 
in  a  generic  sense,  to  denote  all  epidemic  diseases  which  caused  ffreat  mor- 
tality. The  *'  boils  breaking  forth  with  blains  upon  man  and  beast,"  recorded 
by  Moses,  need  scarcely  to  be  alluded  to.  The  famous  plague  of  Athens,  so 
graphically  described  by  Thucydides,  is  supposed  by  the  best  authorities  to 
have  been  a  malignant  form  of  typhus,  complicated  with  a  peculiar  eruption 
and  with  gangrenous  eschars.  The  Greek  historian  says  that  it  was  be- 
lieved in  this  day  that  the  pestilence  had  been  imported  from  Egypt  into  the 
PiraBus. 

Whether  we  are  to  admit  the  genuineness  of  the  passage  from  Rufns  of 
Ephesus,  a  celebrated  physician  in  the  time  of  Trajan — discovered  by  Cardinal 
Angelo  Mai,  at  Rome,  in  1831,  in  the  writings  of  Oribasius,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Julian — is  doubted  by  some  learned  enquirers  ;  by  M. 
Pariset,  the  accomplished  secretary  of  the  Academy,  among  the  number.  The 
passage  indeed  contains  a  remarkably  accurate  description  of  the  characteris- 
tic symptoms  of  the  plague,*  and  the  writer  refers  to  epidemics  of  the  disease 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Libya,  mentioned  by  Dioscrides,  Posidonius,  and  Dionys- 
iu8,  who  (are  supposed  to  have)  lived  two  or  three  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian aera.    It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  here  that  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Strabo, 

*  The  following  ie  cue  of  several  parafirraphs  that  might  be  quoted : — 
<<  A  pestilential  carbuncle  is  that  which  is  accompanied  with  a  severe  Inflanunation, 
with  acute  pain,  and  delirium.  In  many  of  those  who  were  affected  with  it, 
there  occur  also  hard  and  painful  bubos,  and  the  patiauts  soon  die  of  these  carbun- 
cles. This  is  the  case  more  especially  with  those  who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of 
marshea." 
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and  Pliny  aftbrd  evidence  that  Egypt  was  reffarded,  in  their  time,  as  a  eotmtry 
that  was  fertile  in  the  plague.  There  are  allusions  loo  in  the  works  of  Galen 
and  Aretajus,  not  to  mention  Hippocrates,  that  would  seem  to  indicate  their 
acquaintance  with  malignant  fevers  accompanied  with  bubos  and  carbuncles. 

But,  without  dwelling  longer  on  the  uncertain  history  of  the  plague,  we 
shall  at  once  come  down  to  the  year  542  of  the  Christian  ©ra,  when  toat  ter- 
rible epidemic,  the  description  of  which  by  Procopious  and  Evagrius  can  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  ravaged  the  city  of  Constantino- 
ple. From  this  period,  the  appellation  has  been  very  generally  restricted  to 
that  form  of  fever  that  is  accompanied  with  bubos,  carbuncles,  and  petechias. 
If  we  are  to  believe  that  from  the  6th  to  the  16th  century  the  term  "plague" 
has  been  properly  applied,  we  are  surely  justified  in  assuming  that,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century — that  is  to  say,  subsequently  to  the  establish- 
ment of  lazarettos  in  Europe — this  word  has  only  been  employed  in  its  right 
acceptation. 

In  the  16th  century,  there  was  (as  far  as  we  kno»v)  but  one  epidemic  of 
plague  in  Egypt,  and  we  find  no  mention  of  any  in  Turkey  (in  Asia,)  or  in 
Syria ;  whereas,  in  the  course  of  this  century,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
fourteen  invasions  of  the  pestilence  in  France,  twelve  in  Germany,  eleven  in 
Italy,  nine  in  Dalmatia,  six  in  Turkey  (in  Europe,)  five  in  England,  five 
in  Spain,  two  in  Portugal,  two  in  Poland,  two  in  Belgium,  and  one  in 
Switzerland. 

In  the  17th  century,  we  have  the* account  of  but  two  invasions  in  Egypt, 
and  of  not  one  in  Turkey  (in  Asia)  or  in  Syria ;  whereas  there  wore  nineteen 
in  Germany,  eleven  in  Italy,  eleven  in  France,  six  in  England,  five  in  Russia, 
four  in  Turkey  (in  Europe,)  three  in  Spain,  two  in  Holland,  two  in  Switzer- 
land, two  in  Denmark,  one  in  Sweden  and  one  in  Poland. 

It  seems,  therefore,  impossible  that  any  one,  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
comparing  these  figures  (always  supposing  tliat  they  can  be  depended  upon — 
Rev.)  should  not  be  struck  with  this  rema/kable  circumstance ,-  to  wit,  that 
the  plague  has  repeatedly  and  most  destructively  made  its  appearance  in  many 
points  or  localities  in  the  world,  more  especially  in  Europe,  at  various  epochs 
when  either  it  did  not  exist,  or  was  only  very  rare,  in  Egypt  If  such 
has  been  the  case,  we  are  surely  bound  to  admit  that  the  disease  has  often 
arisen  spontaneously  in  other  countries,  besides  in  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Syria. 
This  is  the  view  which  M.  Littre  has  taken ;  for  he  observes  (article  Peste 
in  the  Dictionarie  de  Medecine)  that  the  "  plague  was  very  frequent  in 
Europe  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Italy,  France,  England,  Holland 
and  Germany  were  attacked  by  this  pestilence ;  and  Paris  and  London 
witnessed  it  spring  up  in  the  midst  of  them  just  as  Cairo  and  Constantinople 
now  do." 

In  the  18th  century,  epidemic  plague  occurred  nineteen  times  in  Egypt, 
seven  times  in  Turkey  (in  Europe,)  four  times  in  Dalmatia,  four  times  in  Ger- 
many, thrice  in  Russia,  thrice  in  Spain,  twice  in  Poland,  twice  in  Greece,  once 
in  Italy,  once  in  Sweden,  and  once  in  France,  viz.  when  Provence  and  Mar- 
seilles sufiTered  so  severely  in  the  years  1720  and  1721. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  century,  the  epidemic  plague  has  broken  out 


eight  times  in  Egypt,  six  times  in  Turkey  (in  Europe,)  thrice  in  Greece,  twice 
in  Syria,  twice  in  Italy,  twice  in  Russia,  once  in  Turkey  (in  Asia,)  once  in 
Germany,  once  in  Dalmatia,  and  once  in  Morocco. 

The  statistical  data  which  we  have  given,  more  especially  those  which 
have  reference  to  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  appear  to  prove  most  incontro- 
vertibly  that  the  plague  has  arisen  spontaneously,  at  certain  periods,  in  very 
many  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Our  convictions  upon  this  point 
will  be  much  strengthened,  if  they  are  found  to  be  supported  by  facts  observed 
in  our  own  day. 
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Dr.  Lacbeze,  in  the  account  of  his  recent  travels  tlirough  Persia,  informs 
us  that  the  plague  had  been  repeatedly  observed  to  arise  spontaneously  in  sev- 
eral of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  particularly  at  Erzeroum,  situated  near 
the  northern  source  of  the  Euphrates  and  about  five  days'  journey  from  Tre- 
bisond  ;  a  statement  which  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the 
Turkish  council  of  health,  that  was  established  in  the  year  1838.  The  same 
remark  may  be  made  respecting  Aleppo. 

There  are  numerous  facts  also  that  seem  to  prove  that  the  plague  is  apt  to 
appear  spontaneously  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  as  it  does  on  those  ot  the 
Nile  and  the  Euphrates. 

The  Russian  army  in  1828,  while  engaged  in  war  with  the  Turks  in  Mol- 
davia, Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria,  was  attacked  with  a  very  malignant  fever  that 
was  accompanied  witli  bubos  in  the  groins  and  axilla.  Dr.  Witt,  principal 
physician  of  this  army,  while  he  has  acknowledged  thaf  the  fever  resembled 
in  every  respect  the  true  plague,  gave  it,  however,  as  his  opinion  that  it  must 
be  distinguished  from  this  disease,  because  it  arose  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
independently  of  any  importation  from  abroad !  Dr.  Schleffel,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  Russian  government,  before  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Witt  in  Wallachi, 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  epidemic  admitted  that,  although  it  showed 
great  affinity  to  the  plague,  it  differed  from  the  latter  in  being  attributable  in 
that  country  to  putrid  emanations  containing  mephitic  gas  I  On  the  other 
hand.  Professor  Seidlitz  of  Petersburg  did  not  hesitate  to  regard  the  fever  as 
genuine  oriential  plague.*  If  it  was  really  so— and  surely  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  think  otherwise — we  have  the  authority  of  both  Dr.  Witt  and  Dr. 
Schlegel  that  the  disease  was  truly  endemic  and  of  spontaneous  origin  in  the 
localities  were  it  prevailed. 

Although  the  plague  may  therefore  arise  spontaneously  in  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent localities,  it  is  no  doubt  true  tliat,  in  recent  times,  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Constantinople — more  especially  the  first — have  been  the  principle  ybci  of  the 
disease.  It  is  right  here,  to  mention  that,  since  the  year  1839,  it  appears  that 
there  has  been  no  case  of  plague  observed  in  Constantinople.  The  board  of 
health  of  that  city  attributes  this  exemption  altogether  to  the  quarantine  meas- 
ures, that  have  fcfeen  adopted  of  late  years.  May  such  be  the  tfuth  !  but  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that,  before  the  terrible  epidemic  of  1812,  not  one  case  of  the 
disease  had  occurred  in  that  immense  city  for  eight  years  *, — a  fact  that  is 
proved  by  the  registers  of  the  French  embassy  at  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Syria  also  appears,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lander,  the  English 
Consul  at  the  Dardanelles,  and  of  M.  Beclard,  the  French  Consul  at  Smyrna, 
to  have  been  completely  exempt  from  the  plague  since  the  same  period  (1839.) 
Dr.  Lasperanza,  attached  to  the  Constantinople  board  of  health,  informs  us 
that,  in  consequence  of  various  sanitary  improvements  that  have  of  late  years 
been  introduced,  the  disease  has  ceased  to  be  endemic  in  Jaffa,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  Syria.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  almost  exclusively  from  Egypt 
that  the  importation  of  the  plague  may  be  apprehended. 

The  general  conclusion  from  all  that  has  now  been  stated  is  that— 
"The  pla£ue  has  been  observed  to  arise  spontaneously,  not  only  in  Egypt i 
Syria,  and  Turkey,  but  also  in  many  otJier  countries  of  Africa,  Asia  amd 
Efurope.*' 

*  This  gentleman  has  shown  that,  whenever  in  times  past  the  Russians  have  car- 
ried on  war  against  the  Turks  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  on  the  coast  of  tiie 
.  Black. Sea,  their  armies  have  almost  invariably  suffered  from  the  plague.  In  coDse- 
quence  of  this  fact,  and  other  eonsiderations  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that,  in  these  cases,  the  plague  is  to  be  viewed  as  only  the  wont 
form  of  the  endemic  fever  of  the  country. 
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Chap.  II. — In  conutne.fi  whnr.  flie  f(j)OTUtin/>ous  pUiifur  his  been  observed^  can  fJtr 
d'cehpmeuJ  of  th^  dispu^.'  IfC  rcaacmabUj  aftrihuied  to  fwy  defcnninal^  hygienic 
vonditiona  1 

To  solve  this  question,  the  Commissioners  examined  with  great  care  tiie  his- 
tories of  the  various  localities  in  which  the  plague  has  arisen  apuutaneously, 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  And  iirst  witli  respect  to  Kgypt.  Now  the  most 
competent  observers  assure  us  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  cUmate  of  tliis 
rich,  and,  in  many  respects,  highly  favoured  country  that  will  account  for  the 
'generation  of  the  pestilence  ;  indeed, travellers  have  written  in  tht^  most  glowing 
terms  of  its  beauty  and  salubrity.  The  year  in  Egypt  may  he  divided  into  three 
periods  or  seasons.  The  /?/'s?  commences  in- August  and  ends  with  October ;  it 
H  the  period  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  The  second  comprises  the  next  sis; 
montlis,  from  November  to  April ;  it  is  the  season  of  the  winter  harvests,  the 
ground  being  covered  witJi  trefoil,  wheat,  barley,  flax,&c.  The  ^/u7'</ begins  in 
May,  and  terminates  in  August  or  September ;  it  is  the  time  for  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  indigo  and  rice.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  natural  climate  of 
Egj'pt  is  on  the  whole  a  very  salubrious  one.  Its  drawbacks  are  but  few  ;  tlie 
chief  being  the  coolness  and  humidity  of  the  nights,  the  frequent  and  rapid  varia- 
tions of  temperature  in  the  day,  the  rains  and  fogs  of  the  Delta  during  the  winter 
months,  the  great  heat  and  excessive  dust  in  summer,  and,  lastly,  the  singular 
effects  of  the  South  wind,  the  Kamsin,  upon  tlie  living  body.  Whence  then 
comes  the  pestiferous  atmosphere  of  some  parts  of  tijis  land  ?  The  answer  is 
ready ;  man  himself  has  given  it  birth ;  the  inhabitant  of  the  Delta,  says  M. 
Hamont,*  who  Jong  resided  in  Egypt,  has  prepared  tlie  causes  of  his  own  des- 
truction. The  destitution,  filth  and  misery  of  the  poor  inhabitants  are  extreme. 
Their  wretched  hovels  are  so  horribly  disgusting  as  almost  to  defy  description ; 
they  are  not  only  surrounded  by,  but  are  actually  receptacles  of,  heaps  of  ordure 
and  putrid  matters.  Not  unfrequently  the  dead  are  buried  immediately  under 
the  mud  floors  of  these  dwellings  of  the  living ;  and  many  of  the  graves  in  the 
cemeteries  (which  are  always  within  the  villages),  teing  left  open,  are  conti- 
nually exhaling  a  stench  that  is  utterly  intolerable  to  any  stranger.  Then,  again, 
the  food  of  the  Fellah  is  always  of  the  worst  description,  and  often  too  of  the 
most  scanty  supply.  Rotten  cheese,  decayed  vegetables,  semi-putrid  flesh  or 
fish  ;  'such  are  the  articles  that  he  lives  upon.  The  very  water  that  he  drinks  is 
filthy  and  impure.  And  then  think  of  his  mental  and  moral  condition;  the 
brutish  degradation  of  all  his  faculties  and  affections,  his  hopeless  servitude,  his 
blank  unmitigated  wretchedness. 

The  hygienic  state  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  in  Egypt  is  not  much  better 
than  that  of  the  villages.  Qairo,  with  its  200,000  inhabitants,  is  a  very  hot-bed 
of  the  most  disgusting  and  pestiferous  impurities.  From  the  canal,  which 
traverses  it,  there  is  constantly  steaming  forth  a  cloud  of  intolerable  oflensive- 
ness ;  and  yet  this  is  the  supply  of  water  for  the  u^^e  of  its  people  !  There  are 
no  fewer  than  35  cemeteries,  of  which  25  are  within  its  walls.  In  the  Copt 
quarter  of  the  town,  the  dead  are  buried  under  the  floors  of  the  houses ;  and 
nothing  but  a  few  boards  separate  the  living  from  the  putrid  bodies  of  the 
deceased.  From  80  to  90  corpses  have  been  known  to  be  huddled  togethier  in 
these  horrible  suh-domal  receptacles.  Can  we  therefore  wonder  that  Cairo 
should  be  a  generating  focus  ol  pestilential  disease  ? 

That  the  circumstances  now  mentioned  must  tend  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment, and  aggravate  the  intensity  of  the  plague,  will  be  disputed  by  none ;  but 
then  the  quej^tion  comes  to  be,  are  they  sufficient  to  produce  or  originate  it? 
This  thing  is  certain,  that  the  disease  has  never  been  known  to  appear  sponta- 
neously in  Egypt,  except  in  places  and  seasons  when  these  most  pernicious 
agencies  were  at  work. 

*  Destruction  dc  la  poste  et  des  quarantaines.  (Bulletin  de  rAcademte  Rdvale  de 
Medicine—Paris,  1844,  t.  x.  p.  40.) 
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The  plague  does  nut  stride  in  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia;  nor  does 
il  ever  extend  above  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile.  The  good  quality  of  the 
soil,  the  ready  efflux  of  the  waters,  the  small  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  strong  currents  and  agitations  of  the  atmosphere  appear  entirely  to  coun- 
teract the  morbid  influence  of  the  mode  of  life  followed  by  the  inhabitants."' 

We  are  informed  by  Gaetani  Bayf — first  physician  to  Mehemet  Ali,  and  wlio 
has  resided  in  Egypt  for  the  last  25  years — that  the  plague  never  extends  be- 
yond Assuan,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  situation,  heat,  dryness, 
and  nature  of  the  soil ;  whereas  it  readily  finds  its  way  into  the  localities  where 
there  is  much  stagnant  Water.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Bagdad  and  Bussorah 
are  in  the  pifesent  day  subject  to  invasions  of  the  pestilence,  from  which  they 
were  formerly  exempt  when  effective  police  regulations  were  in  force  in  these 
towns. 

The  seasons  exert  a  no  less  marked  influence  on  tlie  development  of  tlie 
plague.  The  dry  heat  of  what  is  called  in  Egypt  the  second  summer,  the  pre- 
valence of  the  northerly  wind  that  usually  sets  in  about  the  summer  solstice, 
and  the  first  dews  that  commence  about  this  time,  change  alike  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  organic  aptitudes  or  susceptibilities :  tlie  pestilence  ceases. 

What  has  been  now  said  respecting  the  artificial  insalubrity  of  Egypt,  arising 
from  man's  own  negligence  and  vice,  is  nearly  quite  as  applicable  to  Constan- 
tinople as  it  is  to  Cairo.  The  filth  of  some  of  its  environs  is  altogether  intole- 
rable and  disgusting.  It  is  usually  in  the  mouth  of  July,  when  the  north  or 
tramontane  wmd  ceases  and  is  succeeded  by  a  southerly  sirocco,  that  the  pesti- 
lence makes  its  first  appearance.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  putrefaction  of  all 
organic  matters  goes  on  much  more  actively  at  that  season,  in  consequence  of 
the  high  heat  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  moist  relaxing  influence  of  the  wind  on 
the  other.  The  localities  that  are  first  attacked,  are  those  which  are  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  poor  Greeks  and  Jews :  hence  the  village  of  San  Dimitri  is 
usually  the  place  where  the  earliest  cases  are  observed. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  if  Constantinople  be  bad,  Erzeroum  ismuA  worse, 
in  everything  that  respects  hygienic  salubrity.  Fortunately  the  frequent  seve- 
rity of  the  winter  season  there,  as  well  as  the  high  winds  that  prevail  in  Armenia, 
tend  much  to  attenuate  the  existing  causes  of  the  plague. 

If  from  the  Euphrates  we  pass  to  the  Danube,  we  shall  find  the  same  causes 
of  endemic  insalubrity  prevailing  in  those  localities,  where  the  pestilence  has 
been  known  to  arise.  The  poorer  classes  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  live  in 
the  greatest  misery  and  filth.  After  the  heats  of  summer,  almost  all  the  pre- 
vailing diseases  assume  a  character  of  marked  gravity.  Malignant  intermittent 
fevers  are  always  more  or  less  prevalent  in  autumn ;  these  generally  precede 
the  appearance  of  the  pUigue,  which  in  these  countries  is  usually  only  sporadic. 
Professor  Seidlitz  has  endeavoured,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  establish  the 
intimate  connection  between  these  two  forms  of  febrile  disease. 

Dr.  Mirolanof,  who  treated  the  plague  at  Achial  in  1828,  says  that "  th® 
soldiers  and  officers  who  hzA  the  intermittent  fever,  were  afl^cted  with  bubos 
and  carbuncles.  .  In  the  month  of  September  the  plague  shewed  itself  especi- 
ally  in  those  who  were  convalescent  from  agues,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a 
tertian  fever.    The  bubos  appeared  after  the  first  or  second  paroxysm." 

Dr.  Rinx,  who  was  at  Adrianople  during  the  whole  course  of  the  epidemic, 
remarks  of  the  third  degree  of  the  epidemic  that  "  the  least  severe  decree  of 
the  plague  so  much  resembled  an  intermittent  fever  tliat  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  before  the  appearance  of  Uie  bubos." 

From  all  these  various  facts,  it  is  abundantly  obvious  that  the  hygienic  con- 
dition of  the  four  distinct  localities,  in  which  the  plague  has  of  recent  years 

»  Pariset,  Causes  de  la  pest©.— Paris,  1837- 
t  Sulla  pesie  ch«  afilisee  TEgitto,  Tanno  1835.    Napoli  1841. 
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broke  out  Bpontaneously,  is  very  nearly  the  same.  It  ia  a  circnmstance,  too,  o( 
no  trifling  import  that  wherever  the  prodocing  causes  of  the  disease  are  most 
abundant  and  concentrated,  there  it  is  always  most  severe  and  most  reidiiy 
propagable.  Tiie  form  most  dreaded  is  that  which  appears  in  £gypt )  next 
comes  that  of  Constantinople,  and  after  this  that  of  Erzeronm ;  wUle  that  of 
the  Danube,  which  has  hitherto  been  generally  reearded  as  of  Constantinoiile 
^wth,  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied  to  enable  us  to  decide  respecting 
Its  relative  severity. 

Is  it  not  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  foar  geographical  points  or  localities, 
now  mentioned,  are  all  subject  to  malignant  intermittent  and  other  fevers  f 
Are  we  to  believe,  with  MM.  Begin  and  Boudin,  that  the  plague  belongs  to 
the  family  of  marsh  fevers  ?  There  are  many  circumstances  certainly  which 
seem  to  militate  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  Without  dwelling  on  the  geogra- 
phical condition  of  Syria  and  other  plague  countries  in  the  present  day,  we 
well  know  how  prevalent  intermittent  fevers  were  in  London  during  the  17th 
century,  when  tnat  city  was  occasionally  visited  by  the  oriental  pestilence. 
The  readers  of  Sydenham  are  well  acquainted  wity  this  fact. 

The  outbreak  of  the  plagne  has  not  unfrequently  followed  upon  wars,  fam- 
ines, and  other  wasting  c^amities ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  ravages  have 
invariably  been  observwl  to  become  less  frequent  and  less  desolating  in  propor- 
tion as  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  afiected  countries,  in  point  of 
civilization  and  comfort,  has  improved.  The  researches  of  MM.  Papc/n*  and 
Aubert-Rochef  have  satisfactorily  proved  the  truth  of  this. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  we  arrive  is  that, 

**  In  all  countries  where  the  spontaneous  plague  has  been  observed,  its 
development  may  be  reasonably  attributed  to  certain  determiuate  conditions 
acting  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  principal  of  these  con- 
ditions are,  residence  upon  marshy  alluvial  soils  near  the  Mediterranean  or  near 
certain  rivers,  as  the  Tsile,  Euphrates,  and  Danube;  the  dwellings  being  low, 
crowded,  and  badly  ventilated ;  a  warm  moist  atmosphere ;  the  action  of  putreb- 
cent  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  unwholesome  and  insufficient  food ;  and 
great  physical  and  moral  wretchedness." 

Chap,  in. — If  the  preceding  statements  he  correct^  the  plague  must  be  endemic  in 
Lower  Egypt,  where  all  the  conditions  of  insalubrity  which  we  hate  pointed  out 
are  constariUy  present :  Is  such  the  case  J 

All  the  most  accurate  and  enlightened  observers  agree  in  answering  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative.  Not  a  year  passes  without  the  plague  shewing  itself  a| 
Alexandria  in  a  sporadic  form ;  generally  between  the  months  of  November  and 
the  following  June.  This  fact  cannot  be  disputed ;  it  is  incontrovertibly  proved 
by  the  reports  of  the  Council  of  health  that  was  established  in  that  city  12  years 
ago.  The  same  thing  holds  true  with  respect  to  Cairo,  and  other  places  in  Lower 
E^(3rpt ;  the  testimony  of  Gaetani-Bev  is  unqualified  upon  this  point.  The  epide- 
mic pla^e,  that  which  has  so  fearfully  mowed  down  the  Egyptian  population,  is 
happUy  more  rare;  although  incomparably  more  frequent  than  many  other 
countiy  of  the  world.|  The  number  of  epidemic  invasions  of  the  pestilence  in 
Egypt  from  the  year  1695  to  1834  have  been  (according  to  one  statement  drawn 
up  by  an  Arab  cheik)  19  in  all.  The  mortality  caused  by  some  of  the  invasions 
has  been  truly  frightful.  If  we  take  account  of  those  only  which  have  been 
very  destructive  of  life,  we  find  that  Egypt  has  been  visited  with  the  scourge 
about  once  in  every  ten  years. 

*  De  la  peste  et  des  epoques  memorables  de  ce  fleau.    Paris,  an.  viii.  2  vol.  8to. 

t  De  la  prophylaxie  de  la  peste,  Paris,  1843. 

X  According  to  the  calculations  of  M.  Hamont,  the  population  of  Effypt,  which 
was  once,  it  is  believed,  upwards  of  ten  millions,  and  was  fully  three  millions  at  the 
oominencement  of  the  present  century,  does  not  now  exceed  a  million  and  a  half. 
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Conclusion. — *^  All  the  producing  causes  of  the  plague  being  found  united  in 
Lower  Egypt,  the  disease  is  endemic  in  that  country,  where  it  is  seen  every 
year  in  the  sporadic,  aad  about  every  tenth  year  in  the  epidemic  form*' 

The  object  of  the  next  Chapter,  the  I Vth,  is  to  shew  that  Egypt  was  exempt 
from  pestilential  epidemics  in  ancient  times,  and  until  about  the  commencement 
of  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  Certain  it  is  that  we  have  no  very 
authentic  account  of  any  wide-spread  <and  destructive  invasion  of  tlie  plague  at 
an  earlier  period.  The  cases  alluded  to  by  Rufus,  appear  to  have  been  only 
sporadic ;  at  all  events,  this  writer  makes  no  distinct  mention  of  any  epidemic 
pestilence  having  ever  prevailed  in  Egypt,  as  he  does  of  one  that  ravaged  Lib3ra 
upwards  of  300  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

That  Egypt  was  once  a  remarkably  healthy  country  is  expressly  attested  by 
Herodotus.  The  land  was  rich  and  very  populous,  abounding  in  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  the  inhabitants  were  prosperous,  enlightened,  and  happy.  The 
custom  of  embalming  the  dead,  not  human  beings  only  but  animals  of  all  sorts, 
may  have  had  a  salutary  influence,  by  withdrawing  so  much  corruptible  matter 
from  putrefaction  and  decay.*  This  "  salutary  practice"  (of  embalming)  was  " 
abolished  in  A.D.  356.t  Subsequently  to  this  period,  the  ignorance  and  fana- 
ticism of  the  Mussulmcn  have  brought  on  that  frightful  state  of  moral  degrada- 
tion and  physical  wretchedness  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  a  preceding  chapter. 
Is  this  lamentable  state  of  things  always  to  last,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  country 
and  the  mjury  of  the  world  ?  There  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt  but  that,  if 
proper  sanitary  regulations  could  be  established  and  duly  executed  in  Egypt,  the 
pestilence  might  be  extirpated,  and  Egypt  rendered  as  healthy  as  it  was  in  days 
of  yore.  Mehemet  Ali  is  well  aware  of  the  truth  of  this.  His  convictions  on 
this  point  are  so  positive,  and  already  he  has  acted  so  well  in  the  right  course, 
that  Gaetani-Bey — who  accompanies  him  twice  a  year  in  his  tours  of  inspection 
across  the  Delta,  from  Alexanaria  to  Cairo — has  not  hesitated  to  declare  that,  if 
the  Viceroy  was  not  tlm'arted  in  the  execution  of  his  plans,  this  great  and  desirar 
hie  end  might  be  accomplished.J 

The  question  proposea  in  Chapter  V.  is  to  the  effect  w^hether  the  present  con- 
dition of  Syria,  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  of  the  Barbary  States  has 
become  so  much  changed  or  ameliorated,  since  tlie  time  when  pestilential  epi- 
demics have  broken  out  in  them,  as  to  justify  any  rational  expectation  that  such 
invasions  may  not  recur.  The  answer,  as  might  be  anticipated,  is  decidedly  in 
the  negative.  Wherever  the  Ottoman  dominion  has  prevailed,  civilisation  and 
social  improvements  have  retrograded  rather  than  advanced.  We  have  seen, 
indeed,  that  the  recently  instituted  board  of  health  at  Constantinople  has  attribu- 
ted the  exemption  of  tnat  metropolis  from  an  invasion  of  the  plague  for  some 
years  past  exclusively  and  entirely  to  the  establishment  of  lazarettos  and  quar- 
antine restrictions  there ;  but  we  must  not  be  too  ready  to  yield  our  unhesitating 
assent  to  this  opinion. 


*  There  seem  to  be  some  inconsistencies  between  a  few  of  the  statements  m  this 
chapter  and  those  that  have  been  already  made,  respecting  the  existence  of  the 
plague  in  Egypt  in  ancient  times.  We  may  remark  also  that  the  te8tinn)ny  of 
Herodotus,  respectuig  the  salubrity  of  ancient  Eg]^,  is  said  to  be  at  variance  with 
that  of  other  authors  more  worthy  of  credit.  MT  Daremberg  informs  us  that  Hesser 
(^Reeherches  kistorico^pathologiques  nor  le»  maladies  epidemiques)  has  collected  to- 
gether a  number  of  texts  to  prove  the  unhealthiness  of  Egypt  in  ancient  times 

Compare  also  Lorinser,  die  Pest  tm  Orient, 

t  M.  Prus  suggests,  among  other  hygienic  reforms  necessary  in  modem  Egypt, 
the  re-establishxnent  of  the  practice  of  embalming  (!)  or  of  some  other  equivalent 
method  of  counteracting  the  evils  of  animal  putrefaction  in  that  country. 

X  Sir  W.  Pym,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  in  Jan.  1845  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
acquaints  us  that  Mehemet  Ali,  on  being  informed  that  there  was  a  very  short  quar' 
antine  in  England  against  Egypt,  replied :  "  There  ought  to  be  no  quarantine,  it  is 
oar  own  fault.     We  must  get  rid  of  the  plague  /" 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  any  details  to  shew  that  the  sanitary  condition  of 
such  places  as  Erzeroum  and  the  surrounding  villages,  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  &e., 
has  not  at  all  improved  of  late  years,  so  that  they  should  be  less  likely  to  oe  visited 
by  the  pestilenee  than  they  may  have  been  hitherto.  With  respect  to  Algeria 
(Chap.  VI.) — which  seems  to  have  been  less  frequently  the  scene  of  spontane- 
ous epidemics  of  the  plague  than  any  of  the  other  Barbary  States,  in  conse- 
quence probably  of  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  being  built  upon  the  slopes 
of  hills,  and  neither  crowded  together  nor  over-peopled---there  is  good  reason  to 
anticipate  that,  under  its  present  administration,  it  may  become  as  seldom  the 
theatre  of  the  pestilence  as  almost  any  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  proposed  in  Chap.  VII. — What  are  the  means 
that  should  be  employed  to  prevent  the  development  of  spontaneous  flague  ? — ^must 
be  sufficiently  obvious  from  what  has  been  already  said  respecting  the  causes 
which  promote,  if  they  do  not  induce,  the  development  of  the  disease  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere.  M.  Villerme  has  with  great  ability  discussed  the  general  ques- 
tion as  to  the  origin  and  diffusion  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  has  very  satisfactorily 
shewn  that  they  invariably  become  less  frequent  and  less  destructive  in  propor- 
tion as  countries  pass  from  the  miseries  and  degradation  of  barbarism  to  the 
social  comforts  of  civilized  life.  Dr.  Aubert-Rocho  also  has  with  much  care 
examined  this  subject,  more  especially  in  reference  to  the  pla^e ;  and  he  comes 
to  the  same  conclusion.  In  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  this  disease  has  disap- 
peared before  civilisation ;  ithasretumed  with  a  country's  decline  and  barbar- 
ism.   Everywhere  the  same  causes  have  produced  the  same  efifects. 

Second  Part. 

Chap.  I. — Has  the  plagrjue  ahtays  exhibited  the  principal  characters  cf  epidemic 
diseases,  when  it  has  raged  toiih  violence  in  Africa,  Asia,  or  Europe  1 

The  characteristic  feature  of  epidemic  diseases  are  these  : — 1.  They  gener- 
ally manifest  in  their  progress  three  distinct  periods,  of  commencement,  persis- 
tance  or  status,  and  decline.  These  periods  often  display  neither  the  same 
symptoms,  tJie  same  lesions,  nor  the  same  gravity.  2.  During  the  prevalence 
of  an  epidemic,  other  diseases  are  less  numerous  than  usual,  and  tliey  receive 
the  stamp  or  impression  of  the  prevailing  affection.  3.  When  an  epidemic 
disease  prevails,  even  those  persons  who  retain  their  health  generally  fed  its 
morbific  influence  more  or  less.  4.  Epidemic  diseases  not  unfrequently  return 
and  cease  at  the  same  season  (of  the  year ;)  and  they  have  usually  aliout  the 
same  duration.  5.  An  epidemic  disease  is  often  preceded  by  other  afTbctions, 
more  or  less  severe  and  more  or  less  widely  diffused ;  these  seem  to  be  in  some 
way  its  precursors. 

Now  the  plague  exhibits  each  and  all  of  these  features  in  a  striking  manner. 
Its  severity  or  malignancy  is  usually  most  intense  on  its  outbreak,  and  for  the 
first  few  weeks  afterwards.  Pugnet  says  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  epidemic 
at  Cairo  in  the  year  1800.  almost  every  patient  recovered  notwithstanding  the 
most  opposite  methods  of  treatment,  whereas  very  few  indeed  recovered  upon 
its  first  outbreak.*  Not  to  accumulate  authorities,  we  may  state  that  Clot-Bey 
remarks  that, "  when  an  epidemic  commences,  almost  all  who  are  attacked 
with  it  perish.  During  the  first  period,  death  occurs  within  24  or  48  hours 
after  the  invasion ;  in  me  second,  on  the  4th  or  5th  day,  c»r.  it  may  be  not  till 
the  14th  or  20th.  There  are  scarcely  any  fatal  cases  in  the  third  period ;"  the 
pestilence  having  by  this  time  lost  its  malignancy .f 

*  Memoire  sur  lesJUvrds  de  mauvais  caractere  du  Levant  et  des  Antilles,  Paris 
1804. 

t  The  following  observations  of  Sydenham  may  be  aptly  quoted  here : — 
Ohservare  insuper  est  quod,  sicuti  epidemicorum  quilibet  in  subjecto  particulari 
tmas  hahet  pericdos  {augmenti  scilicet,  status,  et  declinationis)  ita  etiam  constiiutio 
genrralis  tpntcunque,  qrup.  hvie  alterive  morhn  epidemice  prodticendo  favet,  pro  r«- 
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It  most  be  obvious  from  this  circumstance,  how  cautious  medical  men  should 
be  in  estimating  the  value  of  any  remedial  means  in  the  treatment  of  such  a 
disease  as  the  plague,  and  how  important  it  is  to  pay  great  attention  to  the 
period  of  the  epidemic  visitation  when  these  means  have  been  employed.  This 
18  a  great  practical  truth,  which  is  far  too  little  attended  to  in  the  present  day. 
"  At  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  (1841,")  says  Dr.  Penay,  surgeon- 
major  of  a  cavalr)'  regiment  in  the  Egyptian  army,  "  I  lost  almost  every  patient, 
in  spite  of  my  best  exertions.  Subsequently,  several  got  well  without  my  be- 
ing able  to  determine  what  line  of  treatment  seemed  to  be  of  decided  benefit. 
During  the  decline  of  the  epidemic,  nearly  all  my  patients  recovered,  and  the 
greater  number  without  any  other  remedy  except  local  applications  to  the  bnbos 
and  carbuncles."  The  following  extract  from  a  report  of  M.  Masserano,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Egyptian  council  of  health,  is  highly  illustrative  of  the 
ftame  subject. 

'<  While  the  plague  was  at  its  height,  almost  all  the  persons  who  were  attacked 
sunk  at  the  end  of  four  and  twenty  hours  ;  and  such  was  the  violence  of  the  epidemy 
in  some  of  these  cases,  that  the  patients  died  suddenly  while  engaged  in  their  em- 
ployments, as  if  they  had  been  stnick  with  lightning.  The  pestilential  characters  in 
th«  middle,  and  towards  the  end,  of  the  epidemy  were  much  less  intense.  The  acute 
cerebral  oongestions  and  complete  state  of  prostration  were  no  longer  observed ;  and 
petechifB  were  of  rare  occurrence.  The  sick  were  distressed  with  restlemness  and  weari- 
nesB ;  exhaustion  and  headache  threw  them  into  a  state  of  stupor.  They  experienced 
more  or  less  severe  glandular  pains,  shooting  uneasiness  in  those  parts  where  bubos  were 
expected  to  appear :  these  bubos  passed  readily  into  suppuration.  When  the  epidemy 
approached  its  close,  1  saw  many  persons  attacked  with  bubos,  without  discontinuing 
their  occupations.  Two  of  my  servants,  among  others,  were  attacked  with  the  dis- 
ease in  a  mild  form  ;  they  pursued  their  employment  without  saying  any  thing  to  me. 
At  the  time  when  the  disease  was  most  intense,  we  remarked  that,  out  of  22  peraons 
attacked,  ten  died :  whereas,  towards  the  end,  out  of  sixty  seizures  only  two  proved 
fatol." 

What  has  now  been  said  will  abundantly  show  how  truly  ^e  plague  ezhibita 
the  first  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  Epidemic  Diseases.  We  proceed  to 
examine  the  second  one  which  we  enumerated ;  viz.  how  far  are  other  diseases, 
tliat  may  exist  during  the  prevalence  of  the  pestilence,  influenced  and  modified 
by  it.  Diemerbrock,  writmg  of  the  plague  at  Nimeguen  in  1635-6,  uses  these 
words ;  vix  uUus  morbus  peste  incomtialusfuit.  Pugnet  says  that  "  the  plague 
atamps  with  its  own  peculiar  character  all  other  co-existing  diseases."  A 
pToor  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  eflect  of  this  decided  influence  of  the  pestilen* 
tial  constitution  upon  intercurrent  diseases  is  the  circumstance  that  tnese  re* 
•ume  tlieir  own  proper  physiognomy,  (a  remark  made  three  hundred  years  ago 
by  Prosper  Alpinus,*)  as  soon  as  the  pestilence  subsides.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  authorities  upon  this  subject,  if  it  were  necessary. f 

All  medical  men,  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  plague  in 
Egypt  or  elsewhere,  have  remarked  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic* 
those  persons,  who  have  already  had  an  attack  of  the  disease,  usually  feel  paiu 

tione  temporis  quo  dominaiur,  suas  etiam  periodos  habet,  quaienus  scilicet  indies 
maris  et  magis  epidemiee  grassatuty  donee  axftijv  attigerit  suam,  atque  exinde 
iisdemfere  gradibus  decrescat,  donee  tandem  penitus  exoluerit,  alteri  constitutioni 
locum  cedens.  Symptomatum  enim  quod  attinet  vehementiam,  atrociora  sunt  omnia 
ubi  primum  se  ostendit ;  qua  quidem  paulatim  mitescunty  et  in  constkutionis  catas^ 
trophe  tarn  sunt  benigna  atque  6iiq)0^r)Ta  ^tciim  patitur  morbi  natura  in  quofundan' 
tur, — Obeerv.  Med.,  sect.  iv. 

♦  Medicina  JEgyptonem.     Lib.  1,  cap.  16. 

t  Sydenham  has  remarked,  in  his  description  of  the  plague  of  London,  that  the 
ordinary  endemic  fevers  of  a  country  are  apt  to  retam,  for  a  season  or  two,  after  a 
severe  attack  of  the  pestilence,  some  of  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  features  or 
symptoms ;  pestilenti  aeris  diathesi  etiamnum  ex  parte  per  sever  ante ,  nee  dum  in 
aliam  salubriorem  penitus  immutatd. 
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or  uneasinesB  in  the  scars  of  their  old  bubos  and  carbuncles,  without  their 
general  health  being  much  affected ;  and  moreover  that  all  those,  who  have  es- 
caped the  disease  and  remain  tolerably  well,  have  still  neverthelete  experienoMl 
a  certain  feeling  of  malaise; — and  even  a  slight  degree  of  tenderness  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  the  groins  and  axillae.  This  is  me  case  equally  with  those 
who  are  in  strict  quarantine,  or  who  enjoy  free  pratique.  Dr.  Delong,  in  his 
account  of  the  Epidemic  at  Cairo  in  1841,  observes  that,  it  may  be  fairly  said 
that  the  entire  population  had  the  plague  in  its  first  and  mildest  degree.  So 
impressionable  and  sensitive  are  those,  who  have  once  had  the  plague,  to  a 
pestiferous  condition  of  the  atmosphere  that,  it  has  been  supposed,  they  caa 
generally  predict  tlie  approach  of  the  disease  by  the  shooting  pains  and  uneasi«* 
ness  in  their  old  bubonic  and  carbuncular  cicatrices.  It  is  possible  that  in  this 
way  we  may  find  out  if  a  pestilential  constitution  (of  atmosphere)  exists,  or  is 
impending. 

Does  the  plague  exhibit  the  fuurlh  character  assigned  to  epidemic  maladies  7 
viz.  that  of  having  in  general  nearly  the  same  duration  in  different  countries, 
and  of  appearing  and  disappearing  at  epochs  which  may  be  determined  before- 
hand? 

M.  Levison,  the  Russian  Vice-Consul  at  Alexandria,  has  drawn  up  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  the  data  supplied  to  him  by  the  Cheik  Ibrahim-Bassi : 

**  The  most  intense  pestilential  epideuiics  in  Egypt  are  those  which,  commencing 
sourdement  in  November,  have  reached  their  acme  about  the  end  of  February  or 
during  March.  On  the  other  hand,  those,  which  have  not  displayed  great  violence* 
have  always  made  their  appearance  iu  the  course  of  this  last  month.  In  the  montii 
of  June,  both  one  and  the  other  have  often  ceased. 

The  malignant  pla^rues  of  Egypt  have  usually  lasted  about  four  months,  where&a 
the  milder  ones  have  iu  general  not  exceeded  two  months,  or  two  months  and  a  half.'* 

It  isti  remark  as  old  as  the  time  of  Prosper  Alpinus,  and  one  which  is  amply 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  subsequent  writers,  that  the  disease  in  that 
country  almost  invariably  ceases  in  the  month  of  June. 

At  Constantinople,  epidemic  plague  habitually  begins  in  the  first  or  8econ<f 
week  of  July — during  the  great  summer  heats  and  the  prevalence  of  soatherly 
winds  and  thick  fogs — after  or  before  the  arrival  of  the  convoy  of  merchant  ships 
from  Egypt  and  other  places,  and  usually  ceases  towards  the  end  of  the  year. — 
The  great  plague  of  1812,  which  had  been  mild  up  to  the  end  of  Angiist,  becarae 
very  malignant  in  September,  carrying  ofiT  in  little  niore  than  three  months  so 
fewer  than  160,000  persons.  It  entirely  ceased  by  the  end  of  December.  At 
Smyrna,  the  pestilence  generally  reaches  its  height  in  May,  and  ceases  about  the 
middle  of  August. 

The  fifth  cnardcteristic  feature  of  epidemic  diseases — ^that  of  being  nsuallj 
preceded  by  certain  precursory  maladies — ^belongs  without  doubt  to  the  plague. 
Its  outbreaks  have  been  repeatedly  observed  to  be  preceded  by  bad  forms  of  inter- 
mittent and  continued  fevers.  "  During  the  winter  of  1816-17,  there  prevailed 
in  this  place,"  writes  M.  Berbrugger,  the  learned  librarian  of  Algiers, "  a  very 
fatal  epidemic  that  was  termed  in  the  bills  of  health  a  malignant  fever.  This 
has  been  remarked  to  be  a  usual  precursory  sign  of  an  outbreak  of  the  plague 
itself,  when  this  reappears  after  a  long  interval  of  time."  Many  analogous  cir- 
cumstances might  be  quoted.  That  Typhus  not  unfrequently  precedes,  and  co- 
exists with,  the  regular  plague  is  admitted  by  most  of  the  medical  men  who  have 
resided  for  some  years  in  Egypt.  Dr.  Delong,  who  lives  at  Cairo,  has  made  the 
remark  of  the  epidemic  of  1841  that  the  plague  often  commenced  under  an  in- 
termittent form,  intermittents  having  been  prevalent  for  some  time ;  and  that  qui- 
nine occasionally  seemed  to  arrest  tne  progress  of  the  malady. 

Such  beinff  the  case  respecting  the  frequent  precedence  of  other  epidemic 
affections  to  the  outbreaks  of  the  plague,  it  must  be  obvious  that  medical  men 
may  readily  fall  into  a  seeming  error,  if  they  happen  to  be  consulted  respecting 
the  nature  of  an  existing  disease,  before  the  proper  pestilence  has  fairly  mani* 
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tested  itself.  Hence  then  the  necesHity  of  their  giving  a  guarded  opinion,  when* 
ever  there  are  groun  Is  to  believe  that  a  pestiferous  tfttile  of  the  atmosphere  ia 
impending.  Moreover,  at  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic,  there  are  neither 
bubos,  carbuncles,  nor  petechias  in  most  of  ttie  cases.  Gaetani-Bey  has  pointed 
out  a  very  useful  diagnostic  sign  to  direct  the  medical  observer  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  lymphatic  glands,  internal  as  well  as  external,  should  be 
most  attentively  examined ;  and  if  the  patient  has-  died  of  the  plague,  one  or 
more  of  these  glands  will  invariably  be  found  to  be  enlarged  and  more  vascular 
than  usual.  The  dissections,  made  at  Abouzabel  in  isid  by  the  medical  men 
who  did  not  tlien  know  the  opinion  of  Graetani-Bey,  amply  confirmed  tlie  justice 
of  his  remark. 

The  facts  and  observations,  adduced  in  this  chapter,  lead  distinctly  to  the  con- 
clusion tiiat "  the  plague  combines  in  a  very  marked  degree  the  principal  charac- 
ters of  epidemic  diseases." 

We  shall  now  briefly  look  at  the  causes  of  pestilential  plague  considered  ex- 
clusiuely  in  this  point  of  view.  These  causes,  like  those  of  all  epidemic  diseases, 
are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  relate  to  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere ;  the  second  to 
the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants. 

When  Dupuytren  enquired  of  the  young  Egyptian  students,  who  had  been 
brought  by  Clot- Bey  to  Paris  for  medical  education,  what  was  the  opinion  of  the 
most  enlightened  men  in  Egypt  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Plague,  the  answer 
they  gave  was,  "la  peste  vient de la tprre.  All  that  is  conveyed  by  such  an 
expression  is  merely  that  a  humid  and  marshy  soil,  more  or  less  covered  with 
decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  is  a  powerful  cause  of  the  alteration  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  consequently  of  the  disease.  Now  nothing  can  better  serve 
to  shew  the  imi)ortance  of  the  conditions  of  the  soil,  in  reference  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  plague,  than  the  comparing  together  of  two  localities  in  the  same 
country,  inhabited  bv  the  same  people,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws  and  cus- 
toms, in  one  of  which  the  disease  is  endemic,  while  the  other  remains  entirely 
exempt  from  its  attacks,  even  although  the  infected  may  die  within  its  walls.^ 

**  Fayoum  is  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  Damietta  borders  upon  the 
shore.  At  Damietta,  the  air  is  hot  and  damp  ;  at  Fayoum,  it  is  hot,  but  dry.  Fa- 
youm is  free  from  marshes ;  Damietta  is  surrounded  with  ponds  of  fresh  and  salt 
water.  While  at  Damietta  the  cemeteries  are  in  the  town  itself;  at  Fayoum,  they 
are  at  a  distance  from  the  dwellings.  Here,  the  water,  although  not  very  pure,  may 
be  drunk  without  inconvenience,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  nitre  it  contains ;  at  Dami- 
etta, the  fresh  water  is  either  mixed  with  sea-water,  or  it  is  rendered  impure  by  ex- 
crementitious  products,  and  by  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion. Fayoum  is  surrounced  by  the  desert  of  Lybia  ;  Damietta  b  enclosed  by  rice- 
fields,  anri  situated  in  front  of  the  pestiferous  Delta." 

Great  atmospheric  vicissitudes  have  also  a  decided  influence  on  the  develop* 
ment  and  progress  of  epidemic  plague.  Larrey,  Pugnet,  and  all  other  physi- 
cians who  have  seen  the  disease  in  Egypt,  agree  that  its  attacks  are  more  fre- 
quent, and  its  mortality  greater,  when  the  air  is  warm  and  moist,  and  when  the 
weather  has  been  stormy.  At  Constantinople,  the  same  causes  produce  the 
same  effects.  We  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this  subject ;  but  only  aad  Uiat  it  has 
been  too  generally  supposed  that  it  is  to  some  causes,  either  actually  or  recently 
existing,  m  the  condition  of  the  soil,  the  atmosphere,  or  the  kind  of  food,  that 
we  must  refer  the  morbific  effects  observed.  And  yet,  as  remarked  with  his 
accustomed  sagacity  b}^  Baron  A.  Humboldt,  the  most  favourable  cause  for  the 
development  of  epidemic  diseases  is  to  be  found  in  a  uniform  and  long-continued 
type  of  meteorological  phenomena.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  plague,  it 
is  after  a  len^ened  duration  of  the  same  temperature  and  of  the  same  winds 
that  the  pestilence,  in  an  epidemic  form,  has  been  observed  to  break  out  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  at  Constantinople.  It  may  be  readily  believed  tiiat,  when  a 
population  has  lived  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  same  conditions  of  climate,  at- 
mosphere, alimentation,  &c.,  the  system  of  each  individual  becomes  profoundly 
modified  in  the  same  manner,  and  may  be  disposed  to  receive,  or  even  to  develope 
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spontaneously,  the  same  disease.  Perhaps  it  is  in  tliis  way  that  we  may  tL6' 
count  for  what  has  been  very  positively  asserted  to  be  the  case  by  soroeauthora, 
but  denied  by  others,  viz.  that  persons,  who  have  been  long  exposed  to  tlie  same 
phvsical  influences,  may  bcconie  affected  with  the  same  disease  at  a  given  period, 
although  they  are  then  far  distant  from  each  other. 

The  action  of  epidemic  diseases  is  observed  to  vary  much  in  point  of  degree 
or  intensity  in  difierent  races  of  mankind,  when  exposed  to  the  same  morbific 
influences.  No  fact  has  been  more  clearly  proved  than  the  very  peculiar  pre- 
disposition of  negroes  to  contract  the  plague.  To  Dr.  Aubprt-Roche  we  are 
indebted  for  the  following  table  of  the  relative  mortality  in  the  different  races, 
during  the  great  plague  at  Alexandria  in  1835  : 

Neffroes  and  Nubians  lost .     .     .     1628  out  of  1800  =  84  per  cent. 

Malays 367     "  600  =  61     " 

Arabs,  not  soldiers    ....       10,936    "      20,000  =  65    " 

The  Negroes,  Nubians,  and  Arabs  were  all  living  in  nearly  the  same  hygi- 
enic  conditions,  and  were  all  in  free  pratique.  With  respect  to  the  other  resi^ 
dents  in  Alexandria,  our  conclusions  must  be  more  uncertain,  in  consequence 
of  the  very  great  diflbrence  in  point  of  hygienic  condition,  isolation,  &c,,  en* 
joyed  by  difierent  classes  of  the  population.  Here,  however,  are  Dr.  Roche's 
dUculfltions  :*- 

Greeks lost  267  in  1800  =  14  percent. 

Jews,Armenians,  and  Copts    .     .  482  "  4000=12      " 

Turks '.     .     .  678   "  6000  =  11       " 

Italians  and  others  from  the  South  >  .-g  „  1600=    7      •* 

of  Eurooe ^ 

French,  English,  Russians  &  Germans        62  "  1000=    6      " 

These  figures  cany  with  them  their  own  signification.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  liability  to  the  attacks  of  the  pestilence  among  all  classes 
of  the  population,  native  or  stranger,  is  almost  uniformly  observed  to  be  in- 
versely proportionate  to  their  cleanliness,  good  living,  and  ceneral  comfort — 
An  instructive  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  is  affi>rded  by  Dr.  Roche. 

^*  On  the  banks  of  the  canal,  which  leads  from  Alexandria  to  the  Nile,  lies  a 
property  belonging  to  the  Greek  consul,  M.  Tortizza,  who  received  it  as  a  pre- 
sent from  the  viceroy.  The  fellahs  who  work  upon  this  property,  being  better 
treated  and  better  fed  than  the  fellahs  of  the  surroundmg  villages,  only  lost, 
during  the  epidemic  of  1836,  12  out  of  400 ;  while  their  neighbours,  placed  in 
the  same  conditions  with  respect  to  atmospheric  influences  and  free  communica- 
tions, lost  one  half  of  their  number." 

Having  most  satisfactorily  shewn  that  the  Plague  must  be  placed  in  the  first 
rank  of  epidemic  diseases,  M.  Prus  makes  the  foUowing  general  reflections 
upon  the  subject : — 

'*  The  epidemicity  of  the  plague  is  in  truth  the  fundamental  fact  of  its  history, 
that  which  most  merits  the  attention  of  the  physician,  and  which  can  alone  make 
him  comprehend  a  number  of  points  which,  without  taking  it  into  account,  re- 
main in  complete  obscurity.  The  certainty  that  the  plague  is  a  disease  which  is 
epidemic  in  a  marked  degree,  will  suggest  another  consideration  to  the  mind  of 
tiie  physician.  It  will  furnish  him  wi£  the  means  sometintes  of  preventing,  and 
always  of  diminishing,  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence.  If  the  existence  of  epi- 
demic/oct  of  plague  IS  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  things  will  not  a&ct  in  the 
same  manner  those  who  remain  in  or  who  come  into  the  foci,  as  they  do  those 
who  are  placed,  or  who  remove  themselves,  beyond  their  influence. 

"  Every  person  remainining  in  an  epidemic  focus  of  plague  is  exposed  to 
contract  this  disease.  Numerous  and  authentic  facts,  observed  in  Egypt  during 
the  years  1836  and  1841,  have  proved  that  the  most  complete  isolation  and  the 
most  severe  quarantine  do  not  always  preser^-e  those  who  submit  to  them.    The 
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same  remark  had  been  made  in  as  positive  a  maimer  at  Marseilles  and  at  Toulon, 
at  the  time  of  the  plague  of  1720. 

"  It  requires  sometimes  but  a  veiy  short  period  to  be  passed  in  an  epidemic 
focus  to  become  affected  with  tlie  plague.  The  professors  of  the  school  of 
medicine  at  Abouzabel, — which,  in  1835,  was  not  attacked  by  the  epidemic 
influence  for  more  than  a  month  after  the  capital  was  ravaged  by  the  disease, — 
have  seen  inhabitants  of  that  place^  who  have  only  remained  a  few  hours  at 
Cairo,  return  infected. 

"Now,  what  will  happen  to  persons  in  health,  or  already  affected  with  the 
plague,  who  shall  remove  from  or  be  t^ken  beyond  the  epidemic  focus  ?  Before 
answering  this  question,  we  must  receive  if  as  a  fact  recognised  by  science,  that 
in  the  most  w^ide-spread  and  severe  pestilential  epidemics,  experience  has  shewn 
that  all  the  localities  of  the  same  country  have  not  been  subject  at  the  same 
period  to  the  epidemic  influence.  It  has  been  stated  a  hundred  times,  that  by 
the  side  of  a  town  ravaged  by  the  plague,  other  towns  in  free  communication 
with  it  continued  exempt  from  the  disease.  Nay  more,  plague-patients  out  of 
infected  towns  have  come  either  to  die  or  to  be  cured  in  localities  where  the 
epidemic  influence  did  not  prevail,  without  the  disease  having  spread.  We  shall 
find  numerous  examples  in  support  of  these  two  propositions,  both  in  the  works 
of  modern  writers  on  the  plague,  and  in  the  documents  annexed  to  this  report. 
Observation  has  also  taught  us  that  it  is  often  tolerably  easy  to  determine  the 
limits  of  the  epidermic  focus.  This  may  be  circumscribiBd  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  town,  as  Pagnet  remarked  at  Damietta  at  the  time  of  the  plague  of  1799, 
or  as  was  seen  at  London  in  1665,  notwithstanding*that  in  both  instances  the 
communication  with  the  neighbouring  towns  remained  perfectly  free. 

"  This  being  established,  we  may  assert,  in  answer  to  the  question  stated 
above,  that,  when  a  population  is  struck  with  a  pestilential  epidemic,  persons, 
whose  duties  and  interests  do  not  require  them  to  remain  in  tho  midst  of  the 
epidemic  focus,  will  escape  the  danger  by  withdrawing  from  the  infected  district. 

"In  1836,  when  the  epidemic  constitution  prevailed  at  Cairo,  Gaetani-Bey 
advised  that  the  22,000  of  the  soldiers  on  active  service,  composing  the  garrison, 
should  be  sent  some  leagues  from  the  city,  and  be  encamped  under  tents  in  a 
dry  and  airy  situation,  leaving  only  2000  invalids  for  the  service  of  the  city. — 
The  plague  did  not  commit  any  ravages  among  the  active  troops,  whereas  it 
raged  among  the  2000  invalids  as  it  aid  among  the  rest  of  the  population." 

Some  time  before  this,  Clot-Bey  had  given  a  similar  advice  respecting  the 
fleet  which  was  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria.  Although  put  and  kept  in  severe 
quarantine,  the  pestilence  made  its  appearance  on  Imiti  some,  of  the  ships, 
while  they  remained  exposed  to  the  epidemic  influence.  Not  a  single  case  oc- 
curred, when  the  fleet  was  withdrawn  from  the  focus. 

.In  1813,  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  the  Governor  of  Malta,  finding  it  impossible, 
in  spite  of  the  most  severe  measures,  to  extinguish  the  plague  which  tnen  pre- 
vailed at  La  Valetta,  took  the  resolution  to  have  barracks  constructed  fairly  out 
of  the  city,  and  obliged  the  population  forthwith  to  occupy  them.  From  that 
moment  the  plague  entirely  ceased. 

Dr.  Masserano  has  related  a  similar  instance  with  respect  to  his  regiment  in 
garrison  at  Damietta  in  1841 ;  removal  to  a  healthy  spot  at  once  put  a  stop  to 
the  disease. 

The  enlightened  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria  has  al- 
ready begun  to  discover  the  inutility  of  quarantine  within  their  own  dwellings, 
and  now  trusts  for  safety  only  to  removal  beyond  the  sphere  of  infection.  Tlie 
Persians  have  long  acted  upon  this  principle,  and  have  no  doubt  found  its  advan* 


empval  from  an  epidemic  focus  has  been  found  to  be  most  useful,  not  only 
in  preserving  the  unattacked  from  the  pestilence,  but  also  in  promoting  the  re- 

*  Lacheze,  Memoire  mtr  la  peste  en  Perse. 
67 
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covery  of  those  who  have  caught  it.    On  this  letter  point,  Dr.  Delong  observes 

in  reference  to  the  plague  of  1841 : 

'*  When  L  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  called  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  I  in- 
stantly ordered  a  change  of  abode ;  whenever  it  was  possible.  I  caused  my  pa- 
tients to  be  removed  to  situations  that  were  elevated,  dry  and  airy.  The  disease 
then  almost  always  assumed  a  more  favourable  appearance,  and  the  morbid 
phenomena  were  found  less  to  resist  the  combined  action  of  nature  and  of  a 
sound  method  of  treatment." 

A  similar  remark  was  made  by^the  medical  men  at  Abouzabel  in  1835,  and 
it  has  been  repeated  by  M.  Penay  in  the  history  of  his  patients  in  1841.  The 
conclusion,  to  be  drawn  from  the  numerous  facts  and  observations  that  have 
been  adduced  in  this  chapter,  is  surely  that, 

"  Whenever  the  plague  has  raged  with  violence  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Europe, 
it  has  always  exhibited  the  principal  characters  of  epidemic  diseases." 

Chap.  II. — What  are  the  differential  characters  hetice^n.  E'pidemic  and  Sporadic 
Plague  ? 

The  medical  men  residing  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  those  at  Smyrna  and  Con- 
stantinople, agree,  almost  without  exception,  that  the  sporadic  form  of  the  dis- 
ease is  not  transmissible;*  whereas,  with  respect  to  the  epidemic  form,  many 
of  them  hold  the  opposite  opinion.  This  is,  indeed,  just  what  might  have  been 
expected,  for  it  is  in  e.xact  accordance  with  thd  views  entertained  by  most  ob- 
servers on  other  analogous  diseases  (Dysenter)^  for  example,)  which  occur  at  one 
time  sporadically :  and  at  another  time  epidemically :  in  the  former  case,  the 
malady  is  not  transmissible ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  often  so  in  a  very  high  degree. 

If  we  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  it  will  ba  obvious  how  important 
it  must  often  be  for  a  medical  man  to  determine  if  a  case  of  plague  be  simply 
sporadic,  or  if  it  be  connected  w^'th  a  pestiferous  constitution  of  the  atmosphere. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  this  point  cannot  be  fairly  determined  by  a  mere  sum- 
mary or  off-hand  enquiry ;  things  must  be  carefully  watched  for  some  time,  be- 
fore a  decided  opinion  is  given.  If  the  disease  be  limited  to  a  few  isolated 
cases,  and  if  these  occur  only  in  the  localities  where  the  pestilence  arises  spon- 
taneously, there  will  be  reason  to  believe  that  its  type  is  merely  sporadic.  The 
disease  too  is  usually  lewss  malignant  in  this  than  in  the  epidemic  form.  The 
sporadic  plague  does  not  exhibit  in  its  course  the  three  regular  periods  of  com- 
mencement, persistance,  and  decline ;  nor  is  it  preceded  by  other  epidemic  dis- 
orders. Moreover,  other  maladies  are  not  less  numerous  than  usual,  nor  do 
they  display  anything  of  the  prevailing  pestilential  stamp  or  impression  ;  per- 
sons in  health  do  not  experience  the  effects  of  an  atmospheric  influence  acting 
in  an  especial  manner  on  the  lymphatic  system;  and  lastly,  ivhereas.the  epi- 
demic form  of  the  disease  commences  between  November  and  February,  and 
ceases  about  the  end  of  June,  the  sporadic  form  is  observed  in  every  month  of 
the  year.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  very  fair  and  obvious  that  "  ^Sporadic  dif- 
fers in  some  very  important  res]3ects  from  Epidemic  plague." 

*  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Laidlaw,  who  has  resided  so  long  in  Egypt,  and  seen  ao 
much  of  tho  dtsease,  is  very  strong  upon  this  point : 

«*  I  ha\ie  no  hesitation  whatever,"  says  he,  "  in  expressing  my  decided  conviction 
that,  unless  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  favourable  to  thd  spread  of  the  disorder, 
as  IS  undoubtedly  the  case  during  the  epidemic,  there  is  no  danger  whatever  from 
these  causes,  that  they  were  purely  accidental,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce 
by  them  the  spread  of  the  disorder.  I  have  never  seen  u  case  of  plague  occurring 
sporadically  where  any  person  about  the  patient  or  in  contact  with  him  was  attacked ; 
and  I  cannot  find  any  one  that  has  seen  one,  although  it  is  talked  of  among  the 
Levantines  as  a  common  occurrence."— Z>r.  Botormj'V  Obaertjatunu. 
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Chap.  III. — Does  the  plague  extend^  like  most  epidemic  diseases,  by  the  migratum 

of  certain  atmospheric  inflvenceSy  and  independently  of  the  agency  of  the  sick 

who  are  affected  with  it  ? 

Whoever  examines  with  attention  and  candour  the  histories  of  many  epi- 
demics of  the  plague,  can  scarcely  fail  to  observe  that  the  disease  has  often 
broken  out  about  the  same  time  in  a  number  of  difierent  localities,  distant  from 
and  having  no  intercourse  whatsoever  with  each  other.  Always  originating  in 
unhealthy  spots  under  the  influence  of  those  causes  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  the  epidemic  pestilence  may  be  either  confined  within  the  circuit  of 
a  single  town  or  city,,  although  this  remains  in  free  communication  with  the 
surrounding  district,  as  occurred  at  Damietta  in  tlie  year  1799  ;  or  else  it  may 
4)ecome  diffused  over  a  number  of  countries,  as  in  the  formidable  epidemics  of 
642  and  1348.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  adduce  further  instances  to  prove 
that  the  localities  and  districts,  immediately  adjoining  to  an  affected  spot,  often 
remain  quite  exempt  from  the  disease.  Not  unfrequenty  several  towns  are  at- 
tacked about  the  same  time,  the  intermediate  villages  remaining  quite  free ;  at 
other  times,  the  pestilence  advances  in  a  more  regular  manner,  attacking  a 
number  of  places  "de  proche  en  proche"  and  in  succession. 

Clot-Bey  and  Dr.  Roche  are  of  opinion  that  the  plague  may  traverse  seas, 
and  pass  from  one  continent  to  another — from  Alexandria  to  Marseilles,  for 
example — through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere  alone.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  it  may  meet  with  u nsurmoun table  ohstructions  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
it  has  arisen,  would  seem  to  be  the  case  from  the  well  known  fact  that  the  plague 
of  Lower  Egypt  never  passed  beyond  the  first  Cataract  of  the  Nile.  In  some 
malignant  epidemics,  indeed,  the  disease  spreads  into  districts  that  are  very 
generally  spared.  This  has  been  observed  at  certain  periods  in  Upper  Eg}'pt 
and  the  Hedjaz. 

It  appears  that  the  plague  never  extends  to  a  great  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  There  is  a  village  about  five  leagues  from  Constantinople,  situated 
on  the  mountain  of  Alem-Daghe  at  an  elevation  of  about  500  metres,  where 
thQ  pestilence  has  never  been  known  to  exist :  it  serves,  indeed,  as  a  place  of 
retreat  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Turkish  capital  during  the  prevalence  of  an 
epidemic.  On  the  same  mountain,  but  at  a  less  elevation,  there  is  another 
village  that  by  no  means  enjoys  the  exemption  of  the  first  There  is  a  spot  in 
Malta  to  which  the  plague  has  never  reached  ;'  from  this  circumstance  it  has 
received  the  name  of  safi  (pure.)  According  to  the  testimony  of  Desgenettes 
and  Clot-Bey,  the  Citadel  of  Cairo,  which  stands  upoa  a  lofty  eminence,  has 
uniformly  escaped  during  the  worst  epidemics  that  ever  raged  in  that  city. 

A  most  important  question  here  suggests  itself  to  our  consideration ;  viz : 
When  a  pestilential  epidemic  prevails  in  a  place,  how  many  cases  of  the  disease 
are  to  be  altributed  to  the  influence  of  tlie  epidemic  constitution,  and  how  many 
either  to  the  absorptum  of  tlie  miasms  emanating  from  the  sick,  or  to  direct  or  indi" 
reel  contact  with  them?  As  may  be  imagined,  the  solutioh  of  this  problem  is 
attended  with  many  difficulties.  Dr.  Lacheze,  when  physician  of  the  hospital 
at  Cairo  in  1 835,  endeavoured  to  determine  the  point.  According  to  the  obser- 
vations of  this  gentleman,  not  more  than  one  person  in  400  of  those  who  were 
entirely  isolated  or  in  quarantine  was  attacked ;  whereas  the  pestilence  of  that 
year  carried  ofi^iio  fewer  than  one  in  three  of  the  general  population,  that  remain- 
ed in  free  pratique.  Without  disputing  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  given  by  this 
gentleman  it  is  the  opinion  of  manv  able  observers  that  they  should  be  interpre- 
ted very  differently  from  what  M.  Lacheze  has  done ;  at  all  events,  ft  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  very  persons,  who  put  themselves  in  quarantine  during 
the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  are  precisely  those  who  enjoy  the  greatest  com- 
forts of  life  and  pay  most  attention  to  a  hygienic  regimen.  The  Commissioners 
were  therefore  desirous  of  obtaining  if  possible  some  less  objectionabledata for  ^ 
comparison,  and  it  occurred  to  them  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  ascertain  the 
results  in  Some  large  public  establishment,  either  at  Cairo  or  Alexandria,  the 
inmates  of  which  wer»  living  in  very  nearly  the  same  conditions  as  the  rest  of  th« 
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population  out  of  doors.  For  this  purpose,  the  Arsenal  at  Alexandria,  which 
always  contained  6000  workmen  at  tne  least,  was  selected  for  observation. 
Now,  what  has  been  the  result  of  their  enquiries  ?  .  The  words  of  the  report 
are  these :  c 

"  In  this  establishment,  no  attack  could  be  attributed  to  an  accumulation  of 
pestilential  miasms.  Such  an  acumulation  never  existed;  for,  whenever  an 
invalid  was  discovered  to  be  infected,  he  was  instantly  taken  into  an  hospital 
situated  without  the  arseiial.  Neither  could  contact  with  those  infected  be  re- 
garded as  the  cause ;  since,  whether  from  the  invalids  having  been  removed  at 
Sie  beginning  of  the  disease,  or  from  quite  a  different  cause,  the  neighbors  of 
those  who  were  seized  with  plague,  as  we)l  as  those  who  had  touched  them, 
were  never  attacked  with  the  disease.  The  number  "of  workmen  at  the 
arsenal,  removed  to  the  hospital  on  account  of  plague,  gives  us  then  that  of  the 
cases  attributable  to  the  epidemic,  apart  from  any  oSier  agency.  Now  300 
workmen  having  been  attacked  with  the  disease  in  a  total  of  nearly  6000,  we 
may  fairly  believe  that  the  epidemic  influence  alone  acted  upon  one  individual 
in  every  twenty.  This  proportion  is  without  doubt  very  different  from  that 
pointed  out  by  M.  Lacheze  ;  but  it  also  varies  very  considerably  from  that  fur- 
nished by  the  population  in  free  partique ;  for  this  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  lost  one  in  every  three.  Are  we  to  believe,  with  Clot- 
Bey,  that  the  difference  of  hygienic  condition  completely  accounts  for  these 
facts,  and  that,  if  the  mortality  among  the  workmen  in  the  hospital  did  not 
amount  to  one  in  every  three  of  their  number,  this  was  solely  owing  to  their 
having  been  kept  cleaner  and  better  fed  than  the  rest  of  the  working  population 
at  Cairo  and  Alexandria? 

"  While  we  readily  recognize  and  publicly  admit  the  very  great  power '  of 
hygiene  in  preventing  and  moderating  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  we  must  at 
the  same  time  distinctly  state  that  the  deductions  drawn  by  Clot-Bey  appear  to 
us  to  excede  what  the  facts  warrant. 

*'  Neither  can  we  assent  to  his  final  conclusion,  that  all  cases  of  plague  should 
be  attributed  to  epidemic  influence  alone.  We  must  reject  this  conclusion,  on 
the  01^  hand,  because  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  Imsed  upon  positive  and 
satisfactory  proofs ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  because,  if  it  were  rashly  received,  it 
would  have  the  serious  inconvenience  of  checking  all  enquiry  into  those  causes, 
which  secondarily,  tend  to  propagate  the  plague,  and  increase  its  fatality.  In 
science,  a  false  explication  is  less  dangerous  in  that  it  extends  error,  than  thaf  it 
impedes  the  search  after  truth. 

"  From  the  facts  and  considerations  contained  in  this  chapter,  we  think  we 
are  fairly  justified  in  drawing  the  following  conclusion  : 

"The  plague,  abstractedly  from  the  influence  which  the  infected  may  exer- 
cise, spreads  itself  after  the  manner  of  most  epidemic  diseases,  viz.  by  the  ac- 
tion of  general  causes." 

[To  be  Continued.] 
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1. — The  Cfiemistry  of  Respiration.     By  Liebig.    L.  Lancet. 

AN    ANALYSIS    OF    THE    CHEMICAL     ACTIONS    PRODUCED     IN    RESPIKATION,    AND 
THE   FORMATION   OF   FAT  IN   THE   ORGANISM.  ^ 

All  the  oxygenous  and  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  pknts  contain  carbon 
and  the  elements  of  water ;  they  without  exception,  contain  less  oxygen  than 
their  carbon  and  hydrogen  would  require  for  their  conversion  into  carbonic  acid 
and  water.   .  • 

Oxalic  acid  is  the  only  constituent  of  plants,  which,  assuming  it  to  be  anhy- 
drous, contains  no  hydrogen.  Many  volatile  oils,  caoutchouc,  &c.,  contain  no 
oxygen. 

The  whole  of  the  carbon  of  plants  being  indisputably  derived  from  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  from  water,  the  constitu- 
ents of  plants  cannot  have  been  formed  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  separation 
and  secession  of  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  submission  of  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  hydrogen  for  part  or  the  whole  of  this  oxygen. 

An  organic  substance  containing  in  one  equivalent  4, 6, 12  equivalents  of  car- 
bon, has  derived  these  4, 6, 12  equivalents  of  carbon,  from  4,  6,  12  e^ivalents  of 
carbonic  acid.  A  substance  containing  4,6,  12  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  has 
derived  these  from  4, 6, 12  equivalents  ot  water. 

Now,  viewing  the  constitution  of  carbonic  acid  as  analogous  to  tliat  of  the  or- 
ganic acids,  this  acid  appeara  to  be  a  combination  of  a  compound  organic  radical, 
carbonic  oxide,  with  oxygen.'  The  chemical  deportment  of  carbonic  oxide  fully 
supports  this  view  of  the  constitution  of  carbonic  acid. 

The" following  formula  would  accordingly  express  the  composition  of  car- 
bonic acid : 

Carbonic  acid  .  .  COa  =  CO-{-0. 

C  O  being  assumed  as=  1  equivalent  of  the  radical,  which  we  will  now  desig- 
nate by  R,  and  thus  the  formula  would  be 

Carbonic  acid  .  ,  C04-0=:R+0. 

Now  assuming  that  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  decomposed  in  the  organism  of 
the  plant,  h  i,  y,  },  i,  |,  J,  of  its  oxygen  having  separated,  this  may  be  expressed 
by  a  fonniua  in  which  the  radical  is  represented  to  nave  increased  in  correspond- 
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ing  proportion.     For  instance,  if  the  carbonic  acid,  for  its  conversion  into  oxalic 
acid,  loses  one  quarter  of  its  oxygen,  this  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula — 

C3O3 
or  by  C20a+0=2R-{-0 

Assuming,  further,  that  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  eliminated 
and  replaced  by  the  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  we  obtain  compounds  of  different 
properties,  according  as  it  is  the  oxygen  within  the  radical,  or  that  which  we  as- 
sume to  exist  wUhout  the  radical,  that  is  r^laced  by  hydrogen. 

For  instance :  supposing  the  oxygen  wilhin  the  radical  replaced  by  hydrogen, 
we  have — 

1)  C  0+0  Carbonic  acid  =R4-0 

2)  CH+0  "  =R+0 

this  is,  two  bodies  of  analogous  constitution,  and  differing  simply  in  this,  tliatthe 
radical  of  the  second  is  a  carburet  of  hydrogen,  corresponding  to  carbonic  oxide. 
If  we  assume,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  oxygen  existing  in  the  carbonic  acid 
wUhoul  the  radical  is  replaced  by  hydrogen,  the  properties  of  the  compound  thus 
produced  must,  of  necessity,  differ  from  those  of  the  compound  produced  in  the 
former  instance.  If  this  latter  were  an  acid,  the  former  may  be  a  neutral 
substance. 

C  0+0=R+0  Carbonic  acid. 
CO+H=R+H 

If  we  assume  the  whole  of  the  oxygen,  both  that  belonging  to,  and  that  super- 
added to,  the  radical,  may  be  replaced  by  hydrogen,  we  obtain  a  carburet  of  hy- 
drogen analogous  in  composition  witli  carbonic  acid,  and  such 'as  exists  in  reality 
in  marsh  gas. 

C  0+0  =  R+0  Carbonic  acid. 

C  H+H  =  R+H  Marsh  gas. 

All  organic  compounds  that  contain  carbon,  and  the  elements  of  water,  as  be- 
ing formed  from  carbonic  acid,  belong  to  one  of  the  following  series : — 

R+0  ;  2  R+2  O ;  3  R+3  O  ;  4  R+4  O,  &c. 

2  R+0; 

3  R+0;  3  R+2  0; 

4  R+0 ;  4  R+2  O ;  4  R+3  O : 

5  R+0 ;  5  R+2  O ;  5  R+3  O ;  5  R+4  O,  " 
6R+0;  6  R+2  0;  6  R+3  0;  6  R+4  O,  " 

7  R+0  ;  7  R+2  O  ;  7  R+3  O ;  7  R+4  O,  " 

8  R+0 ;  8  R+2  O ;  8  R+3  O^  8  R+4  O,  " 


9 

2. 

§ 

SI 


34  R+0 ;  ^4  R+2  O ;  34  R+3  O ;  34  R+4  O,  " 

Putting  entirely  out  of  the  question  the  views  which  are  entertained  respecting 
the  capacity  of  the  organic  acids  to  neutralize  bases,  and  to  form  salts  widi  thdm, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  all  these  compounds  have  a  similar  constitution 
to  that  ofthe  organic  acids;  and  the  most  natural  supposition  seems  to  be,  that 
they  contain  a  compound  radical,  of  which  hydrogen  forms  a  constituent  part;  so 
that  the  transformation  of  the  carbonic  acid  into  an  organic  acid  has  been  effect- 
ed by  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  for  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
radical.  Thus,  for  instance,  formic  acid  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  link  of  the 
(shove)  second  series :  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  carbonic  acid,  in  th«  radical  of 
which  one  half  of  the  oxygen  has  been  replaced  by  hydrogen. 
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The  constitution  of  the  most  frequently-occuring  organic  acids,  citric  acid, 
tartaric  acid,  malic  acid,  and  acetic  acid,  viewed  in  this  way,  appear  equally 
simple. 


Carbonic  acid  C^ 

o 
o 

\+o. 

=2R+2  0 

Formic  acid 

c. 

H 
0 

1.0. 

=:2R  +  ?'0 

Oxalic  acid 

c. 

o 

0 

ho 

=2R+    0 

Malic  acid 

c, 

"ol 

(+0.: 

=4R+2  0 

Acetic  acid 

0, 

I- 

:+o.: 

=4R+2  0 

Tartaric  acid 

c, 

o: 

:  +0.: 

=4R+3  0 

Citric  acid 

c„ 

t' 

i+0.: 

=  12R+40 

The  formulsB  of  acecic  acid  and  of  malic  acid,  it  will  be  readily  remarked, 
correspond  to  oxalic  acid;  tartaric  acid  is  carbonic  acid,  in  which,  one  half  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  radical  is  replaced  by  hydrogen,  whilst  one-fourth  of  the 
oxygen  without  the  radical  has  sepaftited. 

By  the  action  of  heat,  malic  acid  is  converted  into  fumeric  acid  and  maleic 
acid ;  citric  acid  into  aconitic  acid. 

These  conversions  are  effected  simply  by  the  separation  of  water,  or  by  the 
secession  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  the  elements  of  the  radical  of  the  acid. 
Malic  acid  becomes  Maleic  acid — 

C,  g^  j  +2  O  C,  5  I  +2  O 

Citric  acid  becomes  aconitic  acid — 

In  like  manner,  the  action  of  heat  upon  acetic  acid  causes  the  separation  of 
one  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  elements  of  that  acid,  ana  the  conse* 
quent  production  of  a  neutral  inflammable  fluid,  acetone. 

n    ^3  >    ,  o  n  Acetic  acid  is  ^  ^      Carbonic  acid 
^4  0    ^  +^  ^   resolved  into  ^  ^^  and 


o'  y 


Cg  ^^  p  Acetone. 


In  this  way,  and  likewise  as  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  for  the  oxygen  in 
the  carbonic  acid  does  not  take  place  equivalent  for  equivalent,  but  in  unequal 
proportion,  (when,  for  instance,  upon  the  separation  of  the  oxygen,  both  within 
and  without  the  assumed  radical,  one  equivalent  of  the  oxygen  separates  without 
being  replaced  by  hydrogen ;  or  when  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  replaces 
two,  three  or  four  equivalents  of  oxygen,  which  separate,)  new  series  of  com- 
pounds are  formed,  of  which  the  radical  differs  from  carbonic  oxide,  (the  radical 
of  carbonic  acid,)  Thus,  benzoic  acid  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds  belong  to  none 
of  the  above  given  series  ;  they  contain  a  new  radical,  which  has  been  formed 
from  the  radical  of  carbonic  at  id,  by  the  separation  of  one-half  of  its  oxygen, 
and  the  substitution-^of  five  equivalents  of  hydrogen  for  part  of  the  other  half. 

H    } 
Benzoic  acid ^i4n*i"^^ 

H    > 
OiUfHtter  almonds  .  .  C,^  q«  >  +  H 
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If  sve  examine  the  formuls  of  malic  acid  and  tartaric  acid,  the  two  organic 
acids,  which  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  they  have  been  formed  from  carbonic  acid,  by  the  separation 
of  oxygen,  and  the  accession  of  a  certain  amount  of  hydrogen ;  if  we  bear  in 
mind,  likewise,  that  these  acids  are  capable  of  further  modification  in  the  or- 
ganism of  the  plant,  from  the  same  causes  that  effected  the  decompsition  of 
the  carbonic  acid, — we  arrive  at  the  natural  result,  that  these  acids,  by  the 
simple  separation  of  a  fresh  amount  of  oxygen,  must  gradually  lose  their  char- 
i^rteristic  properties,  and  become  converted  into  neutral  substances,  contain^ 
ing  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  same  proportion  as  these  elements  exist  in 
water,  and  consequently  in  a  similar  proportion  as  they  are  contained  in  sugar, 
gum,  starch,  and  woody  fibre. 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen,  separating  from  the  elements  of  malic  acid  leave 

three  equivalents  of  oxygen  separating  from  the  elements  of  tartaric  acid,  leave, 
likewise, 


c. 


H, 


and  by  the  simple  accession  of  1 J —  If  equivalents  of  water,  wehave  the  com- 
position of  starch,  of  gum,  or  of  grape  sugar.  Most  of  the  above-enumerated 
organic  acids,  contain,  in  their  radical,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  this  either  in 
the  proportion  in  which  these  elements  exist  in  water,  or  the  proportion  of  the 
oxygen  exceeding  that  of  the  hydrogen. 

Acetic  acid,  and  the  whole  of  the  fatty  acids,  contain  in  their  radical  a 
larger  proportion  of  hydrogen ;  from  acetic  acid  upwards,  there  is  none  con- 
taining a  suflScient  amount  of  oxygen  to  form  water  with  the  whole  of  the  hy- 
drogen present.  The  most  frequently  occurring  of  the  fatty  acids  may  be 
looked  upon,  in  their  isolated  state,  (as  hydratea  acids,)  as  compbunds  of  oxy- 
gen with  the  radical  of  carbonic  acid,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  re- 
placed by  its  equivalent  amount  of  hydrogen.  A^umed  to  exist  in  the  anhy- 
drous state,  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  would  remain  unreplaced  in  each  of 
them.— (Dumas.) 

Table  showing  the  constitution  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  of  the  fettf 
acids : —  ^ 

In  the  isolated  state,  as  hydrated  acids.  In  their  salts. 

(R  =  C  H) 

Butyric  acid 8R+4  0.-  C3  q'    I  +2 

Valerianic  acid  ....  10  R+4  O  .  -C, ,  q»    J  +2  O 

Caproic  acid 12  R+4  O  ..C,,  q*  *  ( +2  O 

Caprylic  acid 16  R+4  O  .  .C, . q"  1  +2  ^ 

SrimiJf'adiS      24R+40..C,,H.3|+,0 

Hi 
Carinic  acid 26  R+4  O  .  -Ca  «  Q^  *  (  +^  ^ 

fS^dJ::::?  32R+4o..c3,g3.|+2o 

+2  O 


Margaric  acid 34  R+4  O  - .€3^  q33 

Stearic  acid 2  (34R)+7  O  2  (C^^q's 


+8  O 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  state  that  this  table  is  not  intended  to  ex- 
press the  exact  constitution  of  these  acids ;  my  intention  here  is  simply  to  point 
out  their  origin,  their  similarity  of  composition,  and  their  mutual  relations.  ^ 

The  most  cursory  reflexion  will  at  once  show  that  an  organic  substance  is 
to  be  placed  the  higher  in  the  scale  of  organic  compounds,  the  more  its  compo- 
sition differs  from  the  original  type,  represented  by  carbonic  acid. 

Among  the  neutral  su&tances  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  dry  grape  sugar 
approaches  most  nearly,  in  its  composition,  to  carbonic  acid,  although  the  man- 
ner of  the  arrangement  of  it9|^lements  must  difier,  as  does  its  chemical 
deportment.  '• 

Cane  sugar,  gum,  starch,  and  woody  fibre,  appear  as  organic  compounds  of  a 
higher  order. 

CANE   SUGAR. 

Carbonic  acid.  Grape  sugar.  Gum.  Starciu 

If,  therefore,  starch  is  converted  into  grape  sugar  durmg  the  process  of  di- 
gestion, the  transformation  of  grape  sugar  into  carbonic  acid,  in  tiie  process  of 
respiration,  is  effected  by  the  simple  substitution  of  oxygen  for  the  hydrogen 
present.  •       ., 

•  In  that  peculiar  process  which  we  designate  by  the  name  of  fermentation,  a 
certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid  separates  from  the  elements  of  the  grape 
sugar ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  other  product  of  this  process,  alcohol,  must  agam 
form  a  representative,  of  carbonic  acid;  and  alcohol  contains,  indeed,  the  same 
number  of  elements  as  carbonic  acid . 

Carbonic  acid.  Alcohol. 


c. 


o.>  c   "'»^ 

O,  \  ^'O,    \ 


'  The  sugar  has  been  formed  in  the  plant  ,from  carbonic  acid  by  the  separa- 
tion of  oxygen,  and  the  accession  of  hydrogen,  instead.  The  reverse  is  the  case 
in  the  animal  organism — ^viz,  the  hydrogen  is  eliminated  and  replaced  by  oxy- 
gen, and  it  is  in  this  way  alone  that  the  carbon  re-assumes  its  original  form. 
This  is,  generally  speaking,  the  essential  and  characteristic  mark  of  me  process 
of  decomposition  or  respiration ;  it  is  an  indirect  process  of  combustion,  takmg 
place  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  with  limited  access  of  oxygen.  We  know 
of  no  instance  in  which  the  carbon  of  an  organic  compound  combines,  under 
these  circumstances,  directly  with  oxyffen  into  carbonic  acid ;  strictly  speaking, 
no  combustion  of  the  caibon  takes  place,  but  the  hydrogen  of  the  organic 
compound  is  oxydized  and  eliminated  in  the  form  of  water,  whilst  one  equiva- 
lent of  oxygen  takes  the  place  of  the  thus  eliminated  hydrogen.  If  one 
of  the  intermediate  compounds  formed  by  the  gradual  substitution  of  oxy- 
gen for  hydrogen  happen  to  possess  an  Individ  uau  affinity  for  oxygen,  several 
equivalents  ot  oxygen  will  be  required  in  substitution  for  one  equivalent  of 
hydrogen. 

The  evolution  of  lieat  in  the  process  of  respiration  is,  accordingly,  not  owing 
to  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon,  but  to  the  conversion  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  sub- 
stance into  water,  and  the  accession  of  one  or  several  equivalents  of  oxygen  in 
theplace  of  the  thus  eliminated  hydrogen. 

llie  transformation  of  alcohol  fnto  carbonic  acid,  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
studied  processes  of  decomposition,  will  best  serve  to  illustrate  the  process  of 
the  gradual  substitution  of  oxygen  for  hydrogen. 

Alcohol.  Acetic  acid.  Formic  acid.  Carbonic  acid. 

If  in  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  there  happens  to  b&iem  oxv- 
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gen  present  than  is  required  to  replace  the  hydrofen  by  its  equivalent  of  oxy« 
gen,  four  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  eliminated  without  being  replaced  by 
oxygen,  and  thus  the  intermediate  compound,  aldehyde,   is  formed,  which 
changes  afterwards  to  acetic  acid  by  the  direct  assumption  of  oxygen. 
Alcohol.  Aldehyde.  Acetic  acid. 

C.H-j    ........  C.H;|+40=C.H.j 

But  in  presence  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  (u^en,  aldehyde  passes  immedia- 
tely to  the  state  of  formic  acid :  and  in  this  (MTthe  four  equivalents  of  hydro- 
gen, eliminated  in  the  form  of  water,  are  repmced,  not  by  four,  but  by  eight, 
equivalents  of  oxygen. 

Aldehyde  plus  12  equiv.  of  oxygen  =  4  equiv.  of  water  +  formic  acid, 

"-o-A  <;A 

But  this  is  not  the  only  form  of  tlie  process  of  organic  decomposition :  there 
is  still  another,  and  fju  more  remarkable  form ;  and  it  is  this  second  form  which 
requires  particular  attention  in  studying  the  transformation  of  sugar  into  fat. 

The  fatty  substances  occurring  in  plants  and  animals  are  looked  upon  in 
chemistry  as  a  particular  species  of  salts,  consisting  of  an  organic  oxide,  oxide 
of  glyceryle,  and  a  volatile  or  fixed  acid.  They  possess  the  property  in  com- 
mon, to  sufier  decomposition  (saponification)  by  most  of  the  metallic  oxides. 
In  this  decomposition  the  metallic  oxide  takes  the  place  of  the  organic  oxide. 
Upon  removing  the  metallic  oxide  by  means  of  an  acid,  the  so  called  hydrates 
of  the  fatty  acids  are  obtained,  in  which  the  metallic  oxide  is  replaced  by  an 
equivalent  of  water. 

The  whole  of  the  fatty  substances  which  contain  oxide  of  glyceryle  yield, 
wh^n  heated  to  decomposition,  (in  the  process  of  dry  distillation,  for  instance,) 
acroleine,  a  product  of  exceedingly  pungent  odour,  and  which  irritates  the  eyes 
excessively.  This  product  owes  its  formation  to  the  oxide  of  glyceryle.  An- 
other characteristic  property,  which  the  whole  of  the  volatile  fat  or  oils  h&ve  in 
common,  besides  the  production  of*  acroleine  upon  heating,  is  the  formaticm  of 
a  crystallizable  substance,  soluble  in  wkter,  and  which,  in  many  respects,  is 
similar  to  benzoic  acid ;  and  although  diFering  from  the  latter  in  composition, 
tlie  name  of  sebacic  acid  has  been  assigned  to  this  substance.    Its  formula  is 

0,.H.O, 

Oleic  acid  changes  afterwards  into  a  soluble,  crystallizable  acid,  called  elaidic 
acid. 

The  composition  of  oleic  acid  is  not  known  with  certainty.  Produced  fix>m 
oils,  it  attracts  oxygen  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  rapidity.  This  strong 
affinity  for  oxygen  renders  its  production  in  the  pure  state  exceedingly  difficult. 

The  fact  appearing  indisputable,  that  the  wax  in  the  body  of  the  bee  is  pro- 
duced from  sugar,  and  the  fat  in  the  body  of  the  graminivorous  animal  is  pro- 
duced, in  the  process  of  fattening,  from  starch,  or  rather,  from  sugar,  (since 
starch  is  assimilable  only  in  the  form  of  suear,)  it  is  perfectly  certain,  that  the 
transformation  of  the  sugar  into  fat  is  possible  only  in  consequence  of  a  simul- 
taneously arising  decomposition  and  fermentation;  which  means,  in  other 
terms,  that  the  transformation  of  a  substance  rich  in  oxy^n  into  one  containing 
less  of  this  element,  is  effected  by  the  resolution  of'^&e  sugar  into  two  com- 
pounds, of  which  the  one  contains  the  excess  of  the  oxygen. 

As  has  been  shown  and  developed  in  the  precedinfif  remarks,  in  the  processes 
of  decomposition,  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  substance, 
and  the  highly  oxygenatedcompounds  which  are  eliminated  in  the  processes 
of  fermentation  are  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

According  to  this  view,  the  transformation  of  sugar  into  fat  takes  place  in 
consequence  of  the  oxidation  of  its  hydrogen,  and  separation  of  a  certain  amount 
bf  its  oxygen,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
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Upcff^leavinff  a  eolatioii  of  sugar  to  ferment,  at  a  liigh  teinperatuie,  i]lefm<- 
lact  with  putrefying  cheese,  excluding  at  the  same  time  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere, a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  separate  from  the 
elements  of  the  sugar,  and  a  &tty  acid,  butyric  acid,  is  obtained. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  process  of  the  formation  of  the  same  acid  in  the  or- 
ganism of  the  cow,  (which  yields  butyric  acid  in  butter,)  the  hydrogen  cannot 
separate  in  a  free  state  from  the  elements  of  the  sugar,  because  in  this  porocesB 
the  access  of  oxygen  is  not  precluded,  the  hydrogen  combines  here  with  the 
oxygen  furnished  by  the  blood,  and  separates  them  from  the  elements  of  the 
sugar  in  the  form  of  water.  The  formation  of  caproic  acid,  capric  acid,  and 
the  rest  of  the  &tty  acids,  must  take  place  in  an  analogous  manner. 

The  following  formuls,  which  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  a 
few  of  the  fatty  acids  from  sugar,  wiU  show  at  the  first  glance  that  the  small- 
ness  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  fatty  acid  stands  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  oxygen  eliminated,  in  the  form  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  : — 
Sugar. 

C  Butyric  acid     .     •     CgHgO^ 

+  40=  ]  Water    ."   .     .     •         H^O, 

(  Carbonic  acid  .     .     C^      Og 


Sugar. 
Sugar. 
Sug«6 


(Caproic  acid   •     .  C^aHjjO^ 

+  40  =  ]  Water    ....         H,  O, 

r  Carbonic  acid  .     .  Cg  O, 

(Capric  acid     .     •  C,,H,g04 

+  40=^  Water    ....         H„  O^ 

(  Catbonic  acid  .     .  Cg  O, 


2 


6 


(  Oxyde  of  glyceryle   C,  Hg  O3 

+  30  =  <  Water     ....        Hg  Og 

(  Carbonic  Acid  .     .  C,  0, 

It  would  be  an  idle  display  of  figures,  to  pursue  these  examples  still  further, 
since,  for  the  present,  we  are  unaUe  to  produce  any  other  fatty  acid  from  sugar 
besides  the  butyric  acid.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  butyric  acid  i« 
really  producible  from  su^r,  and  that  the  fieUty  substances  are  produced  from 
su^r  m  the  animal  organism. 

The  solid  crystallizsmle  fatty  acids  belong,  in  respect  to  their  constitution, 
to  one  and  the  same  type.  Analogous  causes  must  have  been  active  in  their 
formation,  and  the  manner  of  their  action  must  have  been  simikr. 

The  for^lation  and  production  af  a  fatty  substance  from  sugar  cannot  be 
imagined  without  a  separation  of  oxygen  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  or  a  si- 
milar resolution  of  the  sugar  atom,  as  takes  place  in  the  process  of  ferment- 
ation ;  it  cannot  be  imagined,  without  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  hydro- 
gen, the  elimination  of  which  from  the  organism,  in  the  form  of  water,  can 
take  place' only  in  consequence  of  a  siraiutaneonsly  arising  process  of  decom- 
position. 

In  this  respect,  the  transformation  of  sugar  into  fat  exhibits  the  greatest  si- 
milarity with  the  process  of  decomposition  of  woody  fibre. 

2.^ Chiri' Cotton. — Xyloidine,    London  Medical  Gazette  for  October,  1846. 

It  is  rather  more  than  two  months  since  we  inserted  a  notice  of  a  remarka- 
ble chemical  discovery  reported  to  have  been  made  by  Prof.  Schonbein,  of 
Basle.*    We  allude  to  the  preparation  of  cotton  so  as  to  give  it  fulminating 

Auga«t31,p.  351. 
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properties,  and  to  render  it  a  safe,  inexpensive,  and  simple  substitute  for  gun- 
powder. We  then  announced  it  as  probable  that  the  Professor  would  give  a 
ifull  account  of  his  alleged  discovery  ut  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Southampton.  To  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  all  scientific  men» 
tiiis  meeting  was  converted  into  an  advertising  medium  for  the  so-called  gun- 
cotton  ;  and  the  Professor  declined  to  give  the  least  intimation  respecting  the 
preparation  of  the  substance,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  take  out  a  patent  for  it, 
and  thus  render  it  a  commercial  speculation.  After  the  noble  example  of  Sir 
H.  Davy,  who  declined  to  patent  his  safety-lamp,  we  shodd  have  tiiought  sci- 
entific men  would  have  hesitated  before  resorting  to  the  patent  laws  for  a  pecu- 
niary remuneration ;  and  we  certainly  think  that  the  British  Association  com- 
mitted a  grave  error  in  allowing  the  subject  to  be  brought  publicly  forward, 
when  there  was  no  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  alleged  inventor,  to  describe 
the  process  by  which  the  gun-cotton  was  prepared. 

Within  the  last  week,  public  attention  has  been  much  directed  to  the  subject. 
It  is  reported  that  the  German  Diet  has  conditionally  awarded  100,000  fiorins 
as  a  reward  to  the  inventor.  The  Aiherucum  informs  its  readers  that  a  hundred 
weight  of  the  gun-cotton  is  now  dh  its  way  from  Basle  to  Woolwich,  having 
been  ordered  by  our  Government  with  a  view  of  testing  its  applicability  to  heavy 
ordnance. 

In  the  meantime,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  Professor  Schonbein  had 
divulged  his  secret,  Dr.  Otto,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Brunswick,  has  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Hanoverian  Gazette — since  published  in  the  Times — in 
w^hich  he  states  that  he  w^as  led,  from  the  researches  of  Pelouze,  to  infer  that 
the  cotton  wus  soaked  in  nitric  acid  of  a  certain  strength,  washed,  and  dried. 
Thus  the  secret  of  the  gun-cotton  became  at  once  public.  On  the  4th  of  Oc- 
tober, Dr.  Otto  performed  certain  experiments  with  his  preparation,  the  results 
of  which  satisfied  him  that  it  must  be  identical  with  the  gun-cotton  of  SchOn- 
bein.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Paris,  M.  Arago  gave 
'  an  account  of  certain  experiments  performed  with  prepared  cotton  by  a  M. 
Morel,  the  results  of  which  satisfactorily  showed  that  it  was  capable  of  forming 
an  admirable  substitute  for  gunpowder ;  and,  with  all  that  enthusiasm  which 
characterises  our  Gallic  neighbours,  M.  Araeo  pictured  an  army  entering  on  a 
campaign,  with  a  few  bales  of  cotton  and  a  few  gallons  of  nitric  acid, 
makmg  their  own  explosive  cotton  as  they  required  it !'  M.  Morel,  it  is  stated, 
has  secured  a  patent  for  France ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  he  has  ac- 
quired his  knowledge  of  the  subject  independently  of  any  communication  from 
M.  SchOnbein.  The  latest  intelligence  is,  that  the  last  mentioned  gentleman 
has  procured  a  patent  for  En^lancTand  her  colonies. 

Having  thus  given  a  slight  history  of  what  has  transpired  publicly  on  this 
subject,  we  now  propose  to  consider  how  far  M.  SchOnbeln  has  a  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  gun-cotton,  assuming  that  he  employs  nitric  acid 
like  Dr.  Otto  and  M.  Morel. 

About  six  or  seven  years  since,  it  became  pretty  generally  known  to  the 
chemists  of  England,  from  the  researches  of  M.  Pelouze,  that  when  woody 
fibre,  whether  as  paper,  sawdust,  or  linen,  was  saturated  wiUi  strong  nitric  acia, 
washed,  and  dried,  its  properties  were  considerably  altered.  A  principle  called 
xyloidine  was  producea ;  and  the  woody  fibre,  although  all  the  acid  was  washed 
out  of  it,  burnt  rapidly,  and  often  with  explosive  violence.  We  saw  thb  ex- 
periment made  about  six  years  since ;  but,  from  that  time,  the  subject  appears 
to  have  received  from  chemists  no  particular  notice,  until  the  alleged  invention 
of  SchOnbein  recalled  tlie  attention  of  Dr.  Otto  and  others  to  the  researches  of 
Pelouze. 

In  various  chemical  works  published  in  1842-3,  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
woody  fibre  is  especially  mentioned.  Thus,  in  Turner's  Chemistry  (ed.  1843, 
p.  1222,)  it  is  stated,  in  reference  to  woody  fibre,  "  In  strong  nitric  acid  sawdust 
dissolves ;  and,  on  the  addition  of  water,  a  white  insoluble  powder  is  deposited, 
which  contains  nitric  acid,  and  explodes  when  heated."    In  Graham's  Chemis- 
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try  (ed.  1842,  p.  296,)  the  facts  are  more  exfdicitly  stated,  as  the  following  ez«» 
tract  will  show : — ^*' Nitric  acid,  in  its  highest  state  of  concentration,  exerts  no 
violent  action  upon  certain  organic  substances,  such  as  lignin  or  woody  fibre 
and  starch,  for  a  short  time,  but  unites  wkh  them,  and  forms  singular  com- 
pounds. A  proper  acid  for  such  experiments  is  procured  with  most  certainty 
by  distilling  100  parts  of  nitriQ  acid  with  no  more  than  60  parts  of  the  strongest 
oil  of  vitriol.  [These  are  exactly  the  proportions  recommended  by  Dr.  Otto.] 
If  paper  is  soaked  for  one  minute  in  such  an  acid,  and  afterwards  wnshed  with 
water,  it  is  fuund  to  shrivel  up  a  little,  and  become  nearly  as  tough  as  parch- 
ment, and,  when  dried,  to  be  remarkably  inflammable,  catching  fi^  at  so  low  a 
temperature  as  356®,  and  burning  without  any  nitrous  odour  (Pelouze.")   • 

Professor  Graham  here,  it  will  be  seen,  ^ves,  in  1842,  an  outline  of  Peloilze's 
discovery,  and,  by  the  substitution  ot  cotton  for  paper,  it  becomes  the  so-called 
discovery  of  another  in  1846 ! 

We  shall  now  give  an  extract  from  the  Traite  de  Chimie  of  M.  Dumas.  At 
page  12,  tome  vi.  published  in  1843,  this  author  says: — "When  cloth  (either 
linen  or  cotton,)  or  a  sheet  of  paper,  is  soaked  for  a  few  minutes  in  nitric  acid 
of  a  specific  gravity  of  1*4,  and  afterwards  washed  in  water,  the  xyloidine 
formed  at  the  expense  of  a  part  of  the  vegetable  tissues  remains  locked  up  in 
the  fibre,  rendering  the  paper  and  the  cloth  impermeable  to  water,  and  much 
more  combustible.  These  properties  sug^sted  to  M.  Pelouze  the  idea  of  em- 
ploying them  in  the  manufacture  of  cartridges  for  artillery."* 

M.  Schdnbein  may  have  known  nothing  of  Pelouze's  researches:  neverthe- 
less, it  appears  to  us  clear  that  Pelouze  was  the  real  and  original  inventor  of 
the  process  for  preparing  gun-cotton.  His  countryman,  M.  Dumas,  informs  us 
that  he  even  announced  the  plan  of  applying  these  substances  to  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  M.  Schonbein  has  taken  out  a  patent. 

With  rospect  to  the  process  for  preparing  this  substance,  we  have  found  that 
the  acid  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  is  that  recommended  by  Pelouze.  It  is 
obtained  by  distilling  ten  parts  of  dry  nitre  with  six  of  sulphuric  acid :  and  it 
is  strictly  speaking  the  acidum  nitrico-nitrosum.  The  cotton  wadding  should 
be  thoroughly  steeped  in  this  acid  for  about  three  minutes,  then  plunsed  into 
water,  and  washed  under  a  current,  until  litmus  paper  is  no  longer  reddened  by 
the  washinffs.  The  cotton  should -be  well  s(jueezed  in  a  cloth — picked  out  and 
gently  dried  before  a  nre.  It  requires  some  time  to  dry  a  mass  of  it  thoroughly ; 
BUice  the  porous  material  is  very  retentive  of  water.  When  at  all  humid  it 
bums  slotWy  and  without  explosion.  When  dry  it  bums  suddenly  with  a  bright 
vellow  flame,  a  feeble  detonation,  and  leaves  no  residue.  Compared  with  its 
bulk  its  explosive  properties  do  not  appear  remarkable :  but  When  compared 
widi  its  weight  they  are  greater  than  those  of  gunpowder.  The  explosion 
is  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  fulmmating  compounds  of  the  metals ;  but  more 
rapid  than  that  of  gunpowder.  When  well  prepared  it  explodes  at  a  veiy 
moderate  heat  (about  420®,)  gives  off  scarcely  any  visible  smoke,  and  leaves 
no  residae.  This  substance  has  a  great  advantage  over  gunpowder  in  the  fact 
that  when  well  prepared  the  whole  of  it  is  dissipated  in  gas— carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogen.  With  gunpowder  there  is  always  a  residue  of  carbon  and  sulphuret 
of  potassium, — ^the  latter  tending  to  corrode  the  metal.  Experiment  only  can 
determine  the  relative  gas^producing  powers  of  the  two  substances.  The  eun 
cotton  may  be  inflamed  over  gunpowaer  without  igniting  it.  There  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  this :  hydrogen  may  be  inflamed  in  contact  with  gunpowder 
without  kindling  it,  and  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  may  be  burnt  over  it  with 

*  Lorsqu'on  trempe  pendant  quelques  minutes  un  morceau  de  toile  ou  une  feuille 
de  papier  dans  Tacide  azotique  a  1*4  de  density,  puis  ensuite  dans  Teau,  la  xyloidme 
fonnAe  auz  d^pens  d'une  partie  des  membranes  v^g^tales, .  reste  inteipos^e  et  rend 
le  papier  et  la  toile  impenn^able  a  Teau,  et  beaucoup  plus  combustiblesi  propri^t^s  qui 
out  sugg^r^  4  M.  Pelouze  I'id^e  d'appliquer  ces  enveloppes  4  la  confection  des  gar- 
gouflses  pour  I'artillerie. 
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a  like  negatiTe  result.    Gunpowder  requires  a  red  heat  for  ita  igmtioif^  and  bb 
less  one  particle  of  the  maes  reaches  this  temperature  it  does  not  explode.— 
Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gun  cotton  explodes  at  a  much  lower  tempenir 
ture  than  gunpowder,  and  as  percii^sion  will  produce  the  same  efiect  as  neat, 
it  should  be  cautiously  handled  when  thoroughly  dry.* 

It  18  altogether  a  remarkable  substance ;'  and 'may,  upon  trial,  entirely  super* 
sede  gunpowder.  Should  this  be  the  case,  it  may  have  the  effect  of  renderiogr 
nitric  acid  cheaper  and  more  abundant,  since  the  employment  of  nitre  for  the 
manufacture  of  ^npowder  would  be  no  longer  necessary. 

We  have  prepared  this  substance  with  the  strongest  nitric  acid  1'62 — ^witb 
the  acid  at  1.4,  aistilled  as  above  stated,  and  with  a  nuxture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids ;  but,  according  to  our  experiments,  the  most  certain  and  satisfiac- 
tory  process  is  that  above  described.  The  cotton  is  undoubtedly  highly  oxyge- 
nized, and  it  may  be  worth  inquiring,  whether  in  a  highly  dried  coxiditioD  it 
may  not  be  liable,  in  masses,  to  spontaneous  combustion.  It  might  be  hazar- 
dous to  keep  a  large  store  of  it  completely  dried.  The  presence  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  moisture  is  sufficient  to  counteract  its  explosive  properties ; 
and  as  cotton  from  its  porousness  is  very  hygrometric,  it  will  be  proper  to  con- 
sider how  iar  this  property  may  interfere  with  its  employment  as  a  substitute 
for  gunpowder.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  reported,  that  the  government  have  or- 
dered a  hundred  weight  of  this  substance  from  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  the  cost 
of  transport  will  far  outweigh  the  cost  of  the  materials.  This  quantity  might 
have  been  made  at  Woolwich  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Schonbein,  uid 
rendered  fit  for  use  at  a  small  expense  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

In  conclusion  we  shall  observe  that  although  we  think  the  merit  of  the  dis- 
covery is  due  to  M.  Pelouze,  yet  M.  Schonbein  deserves  credit  for  having  at 
least  called  public  attention  to  the  subject  He  has,  however,  been  the  invol- 
untary means  of  making  the  practical  value  of  M.  Pelouze's  resea^hes  well 
known.  His  secret  has  transpired  in  spite  of  his  attempt  to  conceal  it.  Suum 
caiqve, 

3 — Animal  Chemistry. — Can  a  substance  be  obtained  from  albumen,  <f<.,  free 
from  sulphur^  is  there  such  a  substance  as  proteinel — London  Medical  Gazette 
for  August,  1846.  ^ 

In  all  of  these  kinds  of  fibrine  (of  fish),  sulphur  could  be  readily  detected ; 
nor  was  it  found  possible  by  any  of  the  methods  which  have  been  hj^erto  des- 
cribed, to  obtain  either  from  fibrinous  matter  or  from  albuminous  substances,  a 
body  destitute  pf  sulphur.  The  analysis  of  the  milk  detailed  in  a  previous  part 
of  the  report,  afiforded  excellent  opportunities  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the 
idea  supported  by  some  of  the  continental  chemists,  that  a  substance  can  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  potash  upon  albuminous  substances  which  contains 
no  sulphur.  On  repeating  the  experiments  that  have  been  detailed  in  books 
upon  a  considerable  scale  with  caseine  or  curd  of  milk,  which  were  carefully 
conducted  by  William  Parry,  Esq.,  late  of  H.  M.  4th  Regiment,  it  was  uni- 
formly found  that  the  resulting  product  contained  sulphur.  By  this  statement, 
certainly  it  is  not  meant  to  inter  that  such  a  substance  may  not  exist,  but  only 
that  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  procure  such  a  substance  as  proteine,  by 
following  most  scrupulously  the  directions  supplied  by  its  originsd  describer, 
and  others  who  have  copied  his  descriptions.  His  scepticistp  on  this  subject 
originated  some  vears  ago,  when  en^ged  in  researches  on  the  brain,  an  abstract 
only  of  which  has  been  published  m  Liebig's  edition  of  Geiger's  Pharmacie. 
The  process  of  analysis  for  this  intricate  combination  consisted  in  dissolving 
the  albuminous  part  of  the  nervous  system  in  dilute  caustic  potash ;  a  rea^nt 
which  exerts  no  soluble  power  on  the  peculiar  matter  of  the  brain,  but  combmes 
with  it,  forming  an  insoluble  salt.    The  potash  solution,  on  being  withdrawn 

'  -t '      ■■  ■    -    ■■■■r .1  ,     .,,    ,      ,    ,^.   .     .         I      ^    .  .  .....■■< 

♦  In  two  experiments  since  made  with  a  morcurial  bath,  gun-cotton  exploded  aA 
425®  ;  but  gunpowder  did  not  explode  until  the  thermwneter  roee  to  545«. 
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from  the  insoluble  iriatters,  yielded  by  neutralization  with  acetic  acid  a  substance 
wrhich  ought  to  have  been  proteiney  because  it  was  obtained  by  precisely  the 
same  process  as  that  which  has  been  described  as  the  best  for  procuring  that 
substance.  But  on  dissolving  afler  washing  in  potash,  adding  acetate  of  lead^ 
and  boilin»^  it  gave  an  abundant  black  precipitate,  indicating  tlie  presence  of 
sulphur.  This  experiment  was  shown  to  Prof.  Liebig  by  the  writer  at  the  time 
(1842),  and  it  is  believed  that  that  distinguished  chemist  considers  the  existence 
of  proteine  problematical. — Dr,  R,  D.  Thomson, 


4. — On  the  Presence  of  Sugar  in  Healthy  Blood.  London  Medical  Gazette 
for  October,  1846. 

For'  some  years  past  the  attention  of  chemists  has  been  directed  to  the  re- 
markable property  possessed  by  certain  organic  substances,  of  acting  in  the 
manner  of  ferments  on  other  organic  .substances — and  of  transforming  them 
into  proximate  principles  such  as  glucose,  dextrine,  sugar  of  milk,  lactic  acid, 
butyric  acid,  &-c.  Numerous  facts  of  high  interest  to  physiology,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  changes  undergone  by  starch  during  the  process  of  digestion 
and  assimilation,  have  been  latterly  furnished  by  MM.  Payen,  Bernard  and 
Barreswil,  Bouchardat,  Mialhe,  and  others.*  Amongst  these  facts,  there  is  one 
which  now  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  as  proved,  namely,  that  mixed  saliva, 
the  pancreatic  fluid,  and  the  gastric  fluid,  when  alkaline,  have  each  the  property 
of  converting  by  catalysis  (that  is,  simply  by  contact)  the  starchy  principles  of 
food  into  dextrine^  and  then  into  ffrape-sugar,  or  glucose.  Having  been  lately 
engaged  in  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  digestion,  Magendie  has  repeated 
the  greater  number  of  the  published  experiments  performed  by  the  above-men- 
tioned chemists  on  this  subject.  Shortly  after  commencing  his  researches, 
Magendie  found  that  the  power  of  eflecting  these  transformations  of  starch  is 
far  from  belonging  exclusively  to  the  salivary,  pancreatic,  and  gastric  secretions, 
for  he  discovered  that  it  was  possessed  by  all  the  animal  fluids  which  he  exam- 
ined :  as  the  bile,  acid  urine,  the  seminal  fluid,  &.c.  Moreover,  on  applying  to 
tiie  diflerent  animal  tissues  and  organs  the  process  practised  by  Bouchardat 
and  Sandras  with  the  pancreas,  namely,  digesting  them  separately  in  water  at 
a  temperature  of  40®  Cent.  (104®  F.)  he  fouifi  that  the  filtered  fluid,  when 
kept  at  this  temperature,  exerted  a  decided  transforming  action  on  starch  placed 
in  it.  He  tried  in  this  way  portions  of  brain,  heart,  lung,  liver,  kidney,  spleen, 
muscle,  membrane,  &c.,  &c.,  and  observed  that  they  e&cted  the  transforma- 
tion with  diflTerent  degrees  of  energy  and  rapidity ;  yet  as  to  the  fact  of  their 
transforming  power  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Among  the  various  animal  fluids 
which  he  found  to  act  on  starch,  serum  of  the  blood  was  one.  On  mixing  a 
portion  of  starch  with  fresh  serum  at  a  temperature  of  104®  F.,  he  found  diat 
m  a  few  moments  this  substance  could  no  longer  be  detected  by  its  ordinary 
tests,  and  at  the  end  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  mixture  quite  manifestly 
contained  sugar,  and  an  insipid  mucilamnous  substance  which  was  converted 
into  sugar  by  the  action  of  acids  and  by  alkalies,  and  which  was  nothing  else 
than  dextrine.  Blood  itself,  immediately  after  being  withdrawn  from  a  vein, 
possesses  the  same  transforming  power  over  starch :  if  to  200  grammes  of 
Dlood  5  grammes  ot  starch,  boiled  in  100  grammes  of  water,  be  added,  the 
transformation  will  be  found  complete  at  the  end  of  about  four  hours,  and  not  a 
trace  of  starch  will  be  detected  in  the  liquid  when  deprived  of  its  flbrine,  slo- 
bules,  and  albumen,  whilst'  the  presence  of  dextrine  and  glucose  in  it  will  be 
quite  evident,  and  both  substances  may  be  easily  extracted. 

Having  obtained  such  results,  it  appeared  to  Magendie  that  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  find  out  whether  the  blood  during  its  circulation  in  the  living  animal 
possesses  the  same  property  of  thus  acting  on  starch.    In  order  to  ascertain 

*  For  an  account  of  these  researches,  see  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  xxzviij  p.  788. 
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this,  he  injected  a  certain  quantity  of  starch-pste  into  the  jugular  of  a  rabbit, 
which  (for  reasons  presently  to  be  mentioned;  had  been  kept  fasting  for  three 
days.  The  blood  of  the  animal  was  examined  previous  to  the  injection,  and 
presented  not  a  trace  of  sugar.  It  was  examined  again  immediately  after,  and 
not  any  of  the  starch  which  had  been  poured  into  it  could  be  detected,  by 
means  of  iodine ;  but  in  place  of  it  there  was  certain  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  sugar.    The  blood  was  now  analysed  from  hour  to  hour,  and  the  quantity  of 


This  experiment,  which  proves  the  power  of  the  blood  to  produce,  and  proba- 
bly also  to  destroy  glucose,  has  been  repeated,  with  like  results,  on  dogs.  It 
was  also  performed  on  horses,  but  generally  produced  such  severe  disturbance 
in  the  circulation,  often  occasioning  death,  that  no  sure  result  could  be  obtain- 
ed :  even  the  introduction  of  a  smul  quantity  of  milk  into  the  veins  of  a  horee 
almost  invariably  causes  death. 

MM.  Bernard  and  Barreswil  have  recently  found  that  after  herbivorous  ani- 
mals have  fasted  for  some  time  the  composition  of  their  urine  is  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  the  urine  of  camivora-f  Acquainted  with  this  fact,  Magendie  kept 
fasting  for  three  days  the  rabbit  into  whose  veins  he  was  going  to  inject  the 
starch.  At  the  time  of  the  experiment  its  urine  was  in  consequence  acid,  lim- 
pid, and  loaded  with  urea.  When  examined  a  few  moments  after  the  injection. 
It  was  highly  interesting  to  observe  that  it  had  undergone  a  comeplete  change> 
having  resumed  in  this  short  time  the  character  common  to  the  nealthy  unne 
of  rabbit, — ^being  alkaline,  turbid,  and  containing  no  perceptible  quantity  of 
urea.  This  result,  which  was  several  times  verified  on  rabbits  and  horses,  is 
one  of  considerable  interest,  and  tends  to  prove  still  more  clearly  the  close  con- 
nection which  evidently  exists  between  the  composition  of  the  blood  and  that 
of  the  urine. 

The  introduction  of  starch  into  the  blood  by  means  of  injection,  being,  how- 
ever, an  unnatural  proceeding,  it  became  desirable  to  ascertain  whether,  when 
taken  into  the  circulation  duringthe  ordinary  process  of  digestion,  starch  un- 
dergoes conversion  into  sugar.  To  determine  this  point,  a  do^  was  fed  for 
several  days  exclusively  on  cooked  potatoes,  mixed  with  a  smsUl  quantity  of 
lard.  As  soon  as  its  urine  became  turbid,  alkaline,  and  devoid  of  urea,  some 
blood  was  drawn  and  examined.  It  was  found  to  possess  a  notable  proportion 
of  glucose,  and  'a  quantity  of  another  principle,  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  presenting  the  other  characters  of  dextrine.  The  urine  of  this 
dog,  however,  contained  no  sugar ;  a  fact  which  is  important  in  relation  to  the 
etiology  of  diabetes,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  sugar  may  exist  in  the  blood, 
yet  without  being  found  in  the  urine.  This  circumstance  was  noticed  by  MM. 
Bernard  and  Barreswil  on  introducing  glucose  directly  into  the  circulation :  the 
same  observers  found,  however,  that  when  cane-sugar  was  introduced  into  the 
veins,  it  very  shortly  appeared  in  the  urine.  In  the  blood  of  horses  fed  exclu- 
sively on  oats,  Magendie  found  both  dextrine  and  sugar,  although  the  urine  was 
acid,  clear,  and  contained  urea.  He  has  not  yet  mt^e  the  experiment  on  man, 
but  he  considers  it  tolerably  certain  that  durmg  the  digestion  of  anwlaceous 
principles  of  food,  dugar  will  be  naturally  present  in  human  blood.  There  is 
reason  therefore  to  suppose,  that,  although  found  in  the  blood  of  diabetic  pa^ 
tients,  yet  it  may  also  occur  in  the  blood  of  perfectly  healthy  persons,  as  a  natu- 

*  In  order  to  detect  the  presence  of  sugar,  Magendie  states  that  the  blood  is  to  be 
-received  into  boiling  water,  which  separates  and  coagulates  the  albumen  and  serum, 
and  takes  up  the  soluble  principles:  the  liquid  is  then  filtered,  rendered  neutral  by  a 
few  drops  of  acid,  evaporated,  and  treated  with  alcohol,  6lc. 

f  See  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  870. 
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ral  conseqaence  of  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  starch.*  The  following  ex- 
periment may  serve  to  ^how  how  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  physiology 
may  still  farther  throw  light  on  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  blood.  If  into  me 
veins  of  an  herbivoroas  animal  whose  urine  is  alkaline,  turbid,  and  almost  de- 
void of  >urea,  a  certain  quantity  of  recently'  prepared  meat-broth  be  injected,  the 
urine  will  in  a  very  few*  moments  assume  the  cnaracter  peculiar  to  the  urine  of 
animals  feeding  on  animal  food ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  become  limpid,  acid,  and 
loaded  with  urea.  May  on^  not  conclude  from  such  an  experiment,  that  the 
presence  of  urea  in  the  urine  is  dependent  on  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and 
that  the  origin  of  this  substance  is  not  always  the  one  usually  attributed  to  it  ? 
— ComptesRendus,  27  Juillet,  1846. 
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1.  Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur*  By  E.  Geddings,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

Under  this  title  we  find  an  exceedingly  interesting  paper  in  the 
November  No.  of  the  Southern  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 
Dr.  Geddings  first  discusses  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  for 
ossific  union  to  take  place  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within 
the  capsular  ligament,  and  cites  the  leading  authorities  on  the  subject 
both  ancient  and  modem.  The  following  is  the  result  of  this  investi- 
gation: — 

"  Much  discussion  has  grown  out  of  a  subject,  supposed  by  many  to 
be  new,  but  which  is  as  old  as  the  science  ;  but  after  all  that  has  been 
said  and  written,  we  are  obliged  to  settle  down  upon  what  was  well 
known  before, — that  although  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  are 
capable,  under  favorable  circumstances,  of  being  healed  by  bony  union, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  this  fortunate  result  cannot  be  realized." 

He  then  cites  a  large  number  of  '*  authentic  cases  of  ossific  union  of 
this  species  of  fracture,"  and  adds  to  them  the  following  which  fell  un- 
der his  own  observation  and  management  :-^ 

*'  Cyrus,  a  very  healthy  and  active  negro  boy,  aged  about  18  years,  resident 
on  my  plantation,  early  in  the  spring  of  1843,  attempted  to  accompany  two 
other  fellows  on  a  visit  to  a  neighboring  plantation.  His  comrades,  averse  to 
his  going  with  them  (which  he  persisted  in  doing)  when,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  negro  quarter,  and  while  passing  over  a  bridge,  one  of  them 
i '  --.■  , . 

*  To  prove  that  the  digestion  of  starch  may  occur  quite  independently  of  being 
acted  on  by  the  pancreatic  fluid,  Magendie  had  the  pancreatic  ducts  iu  a  pigeon 
destroyed,  and  after  six  week^  had  the  bird  killed  in  such  a  way  that  its  blood  was  all 
preserved.  Previous  to  its  death  it  was  fed  on  grain,  and  was  in  good  condition. — 
The  blood  was  found  to  contain  a  notable  quantity  of  sugar.  The  pancreas  was  in 
great  measure  atrophied,  and  its  ducts  did  not  communicate  with  the  intestine.  This 
result  seems  singular,  for  one  would  suppose  that  a  bird  deprived  of  its  salivary  glands 
and  pancreas  would  not  be  able  to  digest  starch ;  it  is  proved,  however,  by  the  uImvc 
experiments  that  bile  also  acts  upon  starch,  and  that  when  abeorl>ed  and  carried  into 
the  circulation  it  soon  becomes  transformed. 
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seized  him,  and  threw  him  down  with  great  force  upon  the  bridge,  where  he 
was  left  alone.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  injury,  he  managed,  una&« 
sisted,  to  return  to  the  quarter.  On  entering  his  mother's  house,  she,  iinding 
that  he  complained  of  great  pain,  questioned  him  as  to  the  cause,  when  he  in* 
formed  her,  that  in  passing  through  the  yard  in  the  dark,  he  had  fallen  over  a 
log  of  wood,  and  sprained  his  hip.  He  was  seen  the'  next  morning  by  tho 
overseer,  who,  misled  by  his  false  statement,  contented  himself  with  directing 
frictions  with  some  stimulating  liniment.  This  course  was  pursued  for  about 
a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  finding  no  improvement,  a  careful  examina- 
tion was  made,  when  a  very  perceptible  crepitus  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  a  fracture  of  the  femur.  On  being  now  closely  questioned,  he  confessed, 
for  the  first  time,  how  the  accident  had  occurred.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  overseer  thought  it  most  prudent  to  put  him  carefully  in  a  cart,  and  send 
him  to  me  in  the  city,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  On  his  arrival,  I  found  him 
suffering  great  pain,  particularly  when  moved.  A  careful  examination  reveal- 
ed  the  following  conditions.  Eversion  of  the  foot ;  an  audible  crepitus  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  the  nip-joint,  especially  when  the  member  was  rotated — ^the  great 
trochanter  describing  a  smaller  circle  than  natural,  and  a  very  trivial  shorten- 
ing of  the  limb,  which,  when  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  body, 
could  be  easily  made  to  perform  a  limited  motion  upwards  and  downwards,  at- 
tended with  a  very  obvious  grating  crepitus. 

From  all  these  circumstances,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  diagnosticate  the  exist- 
ence of  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris,  and  thought  it  probable  the  fracture  was 
within  the  capsular  ligament.  Considering  the  youth  and  good  health  of  the 
patient,  I  deemed  it  a  favorable  case  for  the  procurement  of  ossific  union. 
With  this  view,  he  was  placed  on  his  back,  upon  a  proper  mattress,  and  the 
►  limb  was  carefully  put  up  in  a  semiflexed  position,  in  the  fracture  apparatus 
invented  by  my  friend,  and  former  colleague,  Professr  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Balti- 
more. But  in  addition  to  the  pelvic  strap,  with  the  view  of  restraining,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  motion  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  the  hip-piece  of  the  apparatus  was 
still  more  securely  fixed,  by  successive  turns  of  a  spica  bandage,  extending, 
alternately,  around  the  pelvis,  and  tlie  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 

He  was  kept  carefully  coijfined  in  this  apparatus  for  tenweeks,  suffering  but 
little,  except  from  his  constrained  position.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  ad- 
justment was  removed,  and  he  was  required  to  exercise  the  limb  gently  every 
day.  By  the  end  of  the  third  month,  he  could  walk  with  considerable  ease  with 
a  stick,  and  before  the  end  of  the  season  he  was  able  to  resume  his  duties  on 
the  plantation.  The  limb,  however,  was  shortened  about  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  the  foot  turned  slightly  outward,  which  occasioned  a  little  halt  in  his  gait. 
Notwitlistanding  this,  Cyrus  soon  became  one  of  the  most  active  and  sprightly 
negroes  of  the  gang,  and  during  the  crop  season  of  1844-6,  he  was  constantly 
engaged  at  the  plough,  witliout  experiencing  any  detriment  from  his  previous 
accident. 

During  the  winter  of  1845,  he  was,  from  some  unknown  cause,  seized  with 
idiopathic  tetanus,  which  resisted  all  treatment,  and  carried  him  off  in  about 
■  ixweeks* 

A  careful  examination  of  the  hip-joint  was  made  after  death,  which  exhibi- 
ted the-  following  appearances:  The  capsular  ligament  was  considerably 
thickened.  A  fracture  had  extended  through  the  neck  of  the  bone  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  head.  The  cervix  was  entirely  absorbed,  and  a  vertical  section 
through  the  head  and  neck,  showed  the  former  solidiy  united  to  the  shaft,  by 
a  white  line  of  bony  "union,  extending  upwards,  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
from  the  tip  of  the  troclnmter  minor.  A  considerable  solid  bony  deposit  had 
taken  place  externally,  corresponding  to  th«-line  of  fracture.  This  is  especi- 
ally the  case  upon  the  anterior  and  superior  part.  At  the  former  point,  this  •> 
deposite  overlaps  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  throughout 
one-third  its  extent,  and  is  perfectly  consolidated  with  it,  the  corresponding; 
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carti  laginous  covering  having  been  absorbed ;  while  above,  the  new  bony  mat- 
ter projects  at  Jeast  half  an  inch.  The  subjoined  lithographic  plate  will  serve 
to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  specimen,  but,  unfortunately, 
many  of  the  details  cannot  be  delineated  in  a  drawing. 

This  case  furnishes,  I  conceive,  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  possibility  of 
of  the  osseous  union  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  taking  place  within 
the  capsular  ligament,  an'l  when  addjd  to  themumarous  facts  and  authorities 
quoted  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  have  a  body  of  testimony  adequate  to  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical,  that,  although  our  efforts  to  attain  this  end  often  fail, 
success,  under  judicious  management,  may  be  realized  in  a  very  cousiderable 
proportion  of  cases.  In  several  instances  referred  to  above,  bony  union  took 
place,  even  though  all  treatment,  except  rest,  was  neglected,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  infer,  that,  if  instead  of  abandoning  these  cases  to  nature,  as  hopeless, 
— a  practice  which,  it  is  feared,  the  high  authority  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  con- 
tributed to  render  too  general,  they  were  submitted  to  careful  and  judicious  man- 
agement, perfect  recoveries  would  very  often  take  place. 

A  review  of  the  preceding  observations  will  show,  that  from  the  earliest  peri- 
ods of  the  healing  art,  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  bony 
union  offractures  occurring  in  the  neck  of  the  femur,  within  the  capsular  liga- 
ment. The  numerous  authorities  quoted  exhibit  a  striking  concurrence  of 
opinion  upon  this  subject. 

That  notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  union  by  ossiffic  matter  has  been  obtained 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  well  authenticated  instances,  to  make  it  incumbent  upon 
the  surgeon,  in  all  cases,  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  secure  such  a  re^sult.  With  the 
view  of  placing  this  important  maxim  in  the  strongest  point  of  view,  I  have  taken 
the  pains  to  collect  ancl  embody,  from  all  the  available  sources  within  my  reach, 
as  far  as  my  limited  time  would  admit,  every  well  authenticated  case  of  this  va- 
riety of  fracture,  which  has  been  foiind  united  by  bone.  I  could  very  easily  have 
swelled  the  list,  but  have  carefully  avoided  every  case,  where  I  had  reason  to 
suspect  the  fracture  to  have  been  external  to  the  capsule.  In  this  way,  some 
have  no  doubt  been  excluded  which  ought  to  have  been  introduced,  and  others 
have  probably  been  overlooked,  for  want  of  time  to  extend  the  examination  of 
authorities. 

It  still  remains  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  impede  bony  union ;  to  eluci- 
<iate  more  clearly  the  diagnosis  of  this  species  of  fracture ;  and  to  determine  the 
most  successful  method  of  treating  it.  ^  These  questions  I  propose  to  discuss  in 
a  subsequent  article,  to  which  this  should  be  considered  merely  as  preliminary." 


2. — Two  Cases  of  Double  Vagina^ — By  Professor  Meigs.  (Medi- 
Examiner,  December,  1846.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Examiner. 

On  the  —  October,  1846, 1  was  called  to  see  Mrs. ,  aged  20  years,  in 

labour  of  her  first  child.     She  is  a  remarkablv  well  formed  and  comely  woman. 

The  pains  were  sharp  and  frequent,  evidently  of  the  kind  called  dolores 
prsBparantes,  or  grinding  pains.  After  some  time,  as  they  had  become  more 
violent,  I  examined  the  state  of  the  os  uteri,  which  was  of  the  size  of  a  half- 
dollar,  the  head  of  the  child  presenting,  and  the  ovum  unruptured.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  more,  I  examined  again,  and  the  os  uteri  was  then  nearly 
dilated.  While  pressing  the  palp  of  my  index  finger  to  the  left  side  of  the 
pelvis,  it  caught  in  a  seeming  bridle,  which  at  the  instant  made  me  fear  the 
«ervix  uteri  bad  been  broken,  so  as  to  detach  a  semi-circular  portion  of  the 
Ofl  uteri,  for  the  pains  had  been  exceeding  sharps  and  their  retumi  had  been 
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announced  by  violent  cries.  It  was  but  a  moment  that  I  indolged  the  idea  of 
a  rupture  of  the  cervix,  for  upon  pushing  the  index  farther,  and  flexing  the 
£nger,  I  found  I  could  draw  the  point  of  it  outwards,  pollin?  along  with  it  the 
bridle  in  question.  Still  I  did  not  understand  the  case  until,  having  withdrawn 
the  indicator,  I  examined  with  it  the  structure  of  the  external  parts,  and  then 
learned  that  the  lady  was  possessed  of  a  double  vagina.  Supposing  that  snch 
a  revelation  would  not  be  agreeable  to  her,  I  kept  my  own  counsel,  hoping  that 
the  child's  head  would  come  down  through  the  right  or  the  left  channel  without 
injuring  the  septum.  But  after  the  head  escaped  from  the  circle  of  the  os 
uteri,  the  bridle  or  partition  would  not  go  definitively  to  the  left  or  to  the  right, 
although  I  thrust  it  first  one  way  and  then  the  otlier.  The  tie  was  so  strong 
that  the  fleshy  septum  extending  Irom  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  columna  of 
the  vagina,  would  not  admit  of  the  dilatation  of  the  lower  or  outer  third  of  the 
tube.  And  as  the  lady  was  very  strong,  and  had  powerful  uterine  pains,  I  be- 
gan to  perceive  some  danger  of  the  vagina  being  ruptured  by  the  vain  eflbrts 
tor  expulsion. 

I  now  explained  to  the  monthly  nurse,  and  to  a  relative  of  my  patient,  the 
cause  of  the  delay  and  the  necessity  that  had  arisen.  I  therefore  procured  the 
requisite  permission  to  expose  tlie  parts  to  an  inspection.  Upon  this,  the  two 
orifices  of  the  vagina  were  seen  to  be  exactly  alike,  and  the  partition  stretched 
across  the  head  from  front  to  rear  of  the  passage,  which  by  it  was  wholly  pre- 
vented from  dilating. 

I  now  with  a  strong  scissors  divided  the  wall  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  instru- 
ment, whereupon  the  child's  head  advanced,  dilated  the  os  magnum,  and  was 
speedily  delivered  with  safety  to  both  the  mother  and  her  infant.  She  never 
4[^omplained  aflerwards  relative  to  the  operation,  and  within  in  a  month  I  met 
her  on  foot  in  the  streets. 

A  week  later,  I  was  called  to  a  lady  in  her  30th  year,  in  labor  of  her  first 
child.  Upon  examining  the  state  of  the  os  uteri,  1  found  the  circle  not  much 
bigger  than  a  quarter  dollar,  with  thin  margin,  and  within  it  the  penis  of  the 
child ;  the  scrotum  being  detected  within  the  os  uteri  after  the  pain  ceased. — 
As  it  was  night,  I  went  to  another  apartment  and  slept  an  hour,  when  being- 
called,  I  found  the  os  uteri  very  much  dilated,  and  a  buttock,  near  which  was 
the  right  foot,  presenting. 

While  inquiring  into  the  state  of  tlie  cervix,  I  hooked  my  finger  into  a  bri- 
dle, just  as  1  had  done  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  and  I  confess  that  the  same 
thought  was  obvious  to  me,  viz :  that  she  had  broken  ofl*  a  half  ling  of  the  cir- 
cle of  the  OS  uteri,  but  I  immediately  afterwards  discovered  thatl  had  another 
case  of  double,  vagina  under  management.  In  this  case  the  panltion  was  very 
^rm  and  thiqk,  extendiujg  from  the  os  magnum  almost  up  to  the  os  tincae.  I 
inspected  the  external  structures,  and  the  two  vaginas  were  each  perfect  and 
alike,  included  within  labia  pudendi  common  to  both. 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  only  one  foot  pf  the  child  would  come  down^  being 
fearful  that  if  both  should  descend,  I  might  not  readily  prevent  one  from  enter- 
ing the  right  and  the  other  the  left  vagina. 

I  now  disengaged  the  right  foot  and  brought  it  down  the  right  channel,  the 
left  leg  was  flexed  upon  'the  belly  and  thorax  of  the  foetus.  With  a  little 
assistance  the  foot  was  delivered  and  the  buttock  of  the  child  coming  down- 
wards, thrust  the  vaguial  wall  to  the  left,  and  so  the  trunk  was  delivered. — 
J  had  great  difficulty  to  extricate  the  head  of  the  cbiid»  which  remained  long  in 
the  vagina ;  the  infant  breathing  fropi  time  tp  tin^e  the  air  that  J  admitted 
through  the  hollow  of  my  hand  and  fingers  to  its  mouth  and  nostrils.  The 
child,  a  male,  vraa  alive,  and  is  in  good- health ;  the  mother  is  quite  wel)  rocovr 
ered. 

Some  years  a^  I  was  called  by  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Ruan  to  consultaticm 
upon  a  case  of  double  vagina  i»  a  primiparous  woman,    1  deliyerod  the  chik) 
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with  the  forceps  through  the  right  canal,  without  diiBculty  or  any  injury,  and 
had  some  five  weeks  later  an  inspection  of  the  parts,  which,  as  I  remember, 
were  very  similar  to  those  described  in  my  second  case  above. 

November  lAth^  1846. 


3.  Praclical  Remarks  on  Congestive  Fever,  By  E.  F,  Bauc«ELLfi,  M.  D., 
of  Columbus,  Mississippi. 

In  perusing  the  last  edition  of  Stokes  and  Bell's  Practice  of  Physic,  a  work 
embodying  many  valuable  principles  of  medicine,  with  great  experiencfe  and 
learning,  I  am  forcibly  impressed  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Bell,  as  almost  QcAoch* 
dent  with  my  own,  as  it  regards  the  efficacy  of  opium  in  the  treatmeift  of  eon* 
gestive  fever.  I  have  long  Ijeen  satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  usual  moder 
of  treating  congestive  fever,  the  plan  pursued  by  most  of  the  physicians  of  thef 
South  West,  is  not  only  improper  but  dangeroub ;  as  its  direct  tendency  is  la 
8ti:engthen  the  disease  and  hasten  the  stage  of  colapse.  The  views  which  I 
now  entertain  on  the  subject  of  congestive  fever  have  been  promulgated  through- 
out the  sphere  of  my  acquaintance,  since  the  summer  of  1837. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecess^  to  advance,  in  detail,  a  theory  of  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion, suffice,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  remark  that  all  the  leading  phenomena 
of  the  disease  are  referaible  to  derangement  of  the  organic  system  of  nerves, 
more  particularly ;  the  excitement  of  congestive  fever  is  irritable  excitement, 
and  in  most  cases  so  excessive,  that  it  soon  sinks  the  system  into  collapse  un-. 
less  moderated. 

Such  being  a  syllabus  of  my  patliology,  it  necessarily  follows  that  in  its  treat- 
ment I  invariably  call  in'requisition  those  remedies  whose  known  tendency  is  to^ 
allay  nervous  irritation,  tranquilise  tlie  system,  and  produce  sleep.  Such  reme- 
dies are  to  be  found  under  the  class  of  narcotics,  and  in  another  ereal  remedy, 
belonging  to  no  particular  class,  which  the  hand  of  a  merciful  and  all- wise  provi- 
dence has  disseminated  throughout  the  universe;  a  remedy  equally  accessible 
to  the  rich  man  and  the  poor  man,  as  it  abounds  in  all  places,  and  can  be  pror 
cured  "  without  money  and  without  price."  I  allude  to  cold  water.  T\^e  most 
powerful  combination,  however,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  paroxysm  of  con- 
gestive fever,  when  the  disease  observes  a  remittent  or  intermittent  character, 
is  morphine  and  quinine.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  observation  I  have  nevcF 
known  the  congestive  fever  to  observe  any  other  than  the  intermittent  or  remit- 
tent type ;  unless  the  constitution  is  so  frail,  or  the  disease  so  violent  as  to 
destroy  the  patient  in  the  first  paroxysm,  which  it  often  does  ;  moreover,  it  is  a 
rare  circumstance  if  an  individual,  with  the  most  robust  constitution,  survives  a 
second  or  third  paroxysm.  Most  usually,  during  the  paroxysm,  I  prescribe 
laudanum  and  cold  water,  which  rarely  fail  to  conduct  the  patient  safely  through ; 
and  during  the  interval,  morphine  and  quinine,  to  prevent  a  recurrence.  The 
following  IS  the  prescription  usually  observed : — ^R.  Sulph.  quinine,  grs.  xxiv. ; 
Sttlph.  morphine,  grs.  ij. ;  M.  f.  12  pills, — ^to  take  one  sufficiently  often  to 
keep  up  a  slight  state  of  stupor  pr  narcotism;  that  is,  every  hour  or  two,  pro 

re  naia, 

t 

I,  for  one,  am  unfriendly  to  large  doses  of  quinine,  and  am  certain  that  two  o^ 
three  grain  doses  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  will  insure  all  the  good  efects 
of  tluLt  potent  salt,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  loosing  them ;  not  only  loosing, 
but  inflicting  a9  injury  to  the  nervous  system.  Our  firm  belief  is,  and  that 
opinion  is  founded  on  experience,  that  as  an  antiperiodic,  two  grain  doses  of 
quinine  are  as  efficacious  as  larger  doses ;  and  that  in  the  same  proportion  that 
we  augment  the  dose,  in  the  same  or  a  greater  degree  do  we  diminish  the  specific 
action  of  tbe  article;  also,  that  its  combination  with  a  narcotic  enhances  its 
iliDtiperiodic  powers  in  an  eminent  degree. 
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There  is  a  secret  in  connection  with  quinine,  which,  probably,  very  few 
physicians  have  observed ;  that  is.  that  its  administration  during  the  stage  of 
excitement  in  fever  is  often  hurtful,  and  at  best,  uncertain ;  in  owler  to  insure 
a  favorable  influence  in  such  cases,  we  have  only  to  combine  it  with  an  ano- 
dyne. It  is  rare  that  quinine  will  exert  any  other  than  a  favorable  influence 
during  the  hot  sta^re  of  fever,  provided  morphine  be  blended  with  it.  ha  most 
common  effect  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  lessen  the  force  and  frequency 
of  the  Fpulso,  relax  the  skiD,  and  produce  sleep.  The  above  combination  is  an 
admirable  prescription  in  summer  fevers  attended  with  great  gastric  irritabil- 
ity,— it  must  be  given  in  the  form  of  pills.  Another  valuable  combination, 
where  the  excitement  is  inordinate,  is  quinine,  tartar  emetic  and  morphine,— 
provided  there  is  no  great  nausea.  The  above  remarks  refer  only  to  summer 
and  autumnal  fevers,  of  open  excitement. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  will  remark  that  20,  60,  and  100  grain  doses  of 
quinine  are  very  common  these  days.  However,  such  doses  are  not  prescribed, 
or  if  so,  by  very  few  of  the  scientific  physicians  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  In 
the  meanwhile  I  will  not  presume  to  deny  that  peculiar  modifications  of  dis- 
ease, may  render  such  doses  applicable  in  more  southern  latitudes ;  generally 
speaking,  these  huge  doses  are  given  by  that  numerous  class  of  mountebanks 
and  imposters  who  infest  our  country ;  men  w^ho  recognise  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  stomach  of  a  human  being  and  that  of  an  ostrich ;  between 
the  constitution  of  a  man  and  that  of  a  horse !  Wo'uld  to  God  that  the  pre- 
scribing of  large  doses  of  quinine  was  the  only  species  of  quackery  practised 
in  the  West !  Calomel,  and  other  remedies,  are  given  in  equally  as  large 
quantities ;  the  success  of  which  energetic  empiricism^  our  numerous  grave- 
yards bear  melancholy  though  silent  testimony,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands 
of  constitutions  literally  destroyed  by  as  many  anomalous  diseases ! 

There  is  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  duse  for  any  article  of  the  materia 
medica — a  fact  which  should  never  be  forgotten  in  climcal  practice — and  when 
we  transcend  either  degree,  we  either  produce  no  eflfect  at  all,  or  we  do 
mischief. 

There  is  no  class  of  remedies,  however,  whose  dose  is  more  variable  than  that 
of  narcotics.  Indeed,  we  can  sometimes  give  them  ad  Ubilumy  with  very  little 
effect;  as  we  all  know  that  under  certain  states  of  the  nervous  system  arising 
from  excessive  pain,  the  system  can  scarcely  be  composed  by  opiates.  Who 
has  not  seen  this  verified  in  prescribing  for  acute  gout,  the  passage  of  biliary 
calculi,  spasmodic  cholic,  tetanus,  &c.,  &.c.  One  of  these  peculiar  conditions 
of  the  system  occurs  in  congestive  fever, — as  we  are  certain  that  during  one  of 
its  paroxysms  nothing  short  of  mammoth  doses  will  conduct  the  patient  safely 
through,  and  preventcollapse;  which  extraordinary  resistance  to  the  usual  influence 
of  opiates  only  argues  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  such  remedies.  I  do  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  human  life,  and  the  honor  of  medicine,  that  the  day  will  ere  long 
arrive  when  physicians  will  be  convinced,  that  calomel,  and  purgatives  gener- 
ally, French  brandy  and  other  stimulents,  mustard  cataplasms,  blistering  plas- 
ters, &c.,  are  not  the  remedies  for  congestive  fever,  the  endemic  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  whose  very  name,  in  many  places,  is  associated  with  all  the  hor- 
rors ot  the  grave,  in  consequence  of  its  great  fatality.  All  purgatives,  all  stimu- 
lants, internal  or  external ;  all  irritants — ^are  injurious  in  congestive  fever.  So 
4ongas  I  pursued  the  plan  of  correcting  the  secretions^  and  stimulating  by  brandy, 
camphor^  camphor  and  quinine,  ammonia,  pepper,  rf^c,  <ft;.,  I  lost  patients. 
But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  after  much  reflection,  I  had  changed  my  patholo- 
gy of  the  disease,  and  adopted  the  cold  water  and  anodyne  practice,  my  labors 
were  crowned  with  success,  and  have  been  ever  since.  In  truth  the  most  vio- 
lent forms  of  congestive  fever  will  as  certainly  yield  to  the  anodyne  treatment, 
as  will  a  local  inflammation  yield  under  depletion.  I  do  not  regard  quinine  aa  a 
stimulant,  it  has  tonic  properties,  and  in  combination  with  an  anodyne,  is  the 
most  powerful  sedative  in  general  use.  (There  are  many  sedatives  very  active, 
which  are  not  used  in  the  common  routine  of  clinical  {Huctice.) 
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We  have  said  nothing  definite  as  yet  about  cold  water  in  congestive  fever, 
but  will  do  80  in  very  few  words.  How  is  the  cold  water  ysed  in  congestive 
fever?  Internally  and  externally;  a  pleasant  remedy,  and  one  which  any  pa- 
tient will  grasp  eagerly,  and  without  much  persuasion.  I  use  the  could  douche 
in  collapse  to  arrouse  the  system  to  reaction,  which  it  will  more  often  do,  than 
any  other  means  that  I  have  ever  seen  essayed.  I  have  seen  many  patients,  as 
it  were,  moribund  ;  cold  and  clammy  skin,  thready  pulse,  sunken  features,  blue 
finger  nails  and  lips,  great  epigastric  oppression,  and  brcathlessness.  rescued, 
as  it  were. from  the  grave,  by  the  magic  influence  of  the  cold  douche.  The  cold 
water  is  not  less  iiseful  during  the  paroxysm,  to  allay  general  anxiety,  distress- 
Bing  vomiting,  thirst,  and  internal  heat.  I  allow  the  patient  to  drink  it  freely*, — 
it  gives  great  relief;  it  removes,  in  connection  with  laudanum,  irritation  of  the 
ganglionic  nerves,  upon  which  the  miserable  epigastric  oppression  and  gastric 
irritability  depend,  and  seldom  fails  to  conduct  the  patient  safely  through  the 

Cxysm.  How  much  more  rational  such  treatment  is,  and,  at  tlie  same  time, 
much  more  grateful  to  the  languishing  sick  man,  than  the  opposite  plan  gf 
tormenting  him  unto  death  with  heating  stimulants  and  blistering  plasters  / 
How  much  more  rational,  than  the  opposite  vile  system  of  cramming  his  stom- 
ach with  horse  doses  of  calomel  "  to  remove  congestion"  of  the  darkest  and 
foulest  of  all  places,  "  the  venous  cavity"  I ! !  Would  to  God  that  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  could  be  relieved  of  the  curse  of  R.  A.  C.  quackery  I  Oh  !  ye  shades 
of  departed  worth!  ye  ghosts  of  Hippocrates.  iEsculapius,  and  Galen,  how 
long  will  ye  endure  such  humbuggery !  Oh  !  "  venous  cavity  /"  Oh  !  calomel, 
and  R.  C.  A.  pills !  inexorable  monsters,  who  have  slain  your  hundreds,  why 
seek  to  demolish  thousands  !  I  am  not  jesting ;  no,  I  am  serious.* 

But,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  most  rational  practice  in  congestive 
fever,  I  will  submit  one  of  the  most  violent  cases  I  ever  saw  in  Mississippi. 

Case. — A  particular  friend,  of  vigorous  constitution,  was  seized  about  mid- 
night, on  the  20th  of  September,  1846,  with  a^light  chill,  which  was  succeed- 
ed by  vomiting  and  profuse  liquid  evacuations  from  the  bowels.  I  saw  the  pa- 
tient about  nine  o'clock  on  the  21st ;  his  head  was  hanging  over  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  he  incessantly  vomiting  or  heaving ;  his  features  were  sunken  and 
pale ;  breathing  rapid  and  difiic^ilt  from  congestion  of  the  lungs :  pulse  feeble 
and  very  rapid,  almost  imperceptible  at  the  extremities ;  lips  blue,  and  tongue 
pale  and  moist ;  with  a  clammy  exudation  of  viscid  perspiration  all  over  the 
surface.  Indeed,  I  was  surprised  to  find  my  friend  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
grave :  that  he  was  sinking  rapidly  into  a  deadly  collapse.  He  complained  of 
great  thirst  and  universal  heat ;  he  would  cry  out,  "  My  God,  I  must  have  fresh 
air,  or  I'll  die ;  I  am  burning  up !"  when  the  pulse  was  gone  at  the  extremi- 
ties, and  the  skin  cold.  The  friends  around  implored  me  to  stimulate  him,  and 
apply  sinapisms  to  the  extremities.  I  refused,  and  immediately  went  to  work 
in  my  own  way.  I  gave  him  100  drops  of  laudanum  forthwith,  and  in  a  half 
hour  gave  60  drops  more,  which  he  drank ;  seeing  that  the  irritability  of  the 
system  was  so  excessive,  that  the  laudanum  would  not  take  effect  unless  re- 
peated at  short  intervals, — in  a  half  hour  more,  I  g^ive  him  one  100  drops  by 
enema.  In  an  hour  the  vomiting  stopped.  My  friend  drinking  cold  water  by 
the  pitcherful.  He  very  soon  l^came  tranquil,  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep, 
with  his  mouth  and  eyes  half  closed, — the  spectators  around  thought  that  he 
was  dying ;  but  I  knew  better,  when  I  took  hold  of  his  hand  and  found  tliat  it 
was  getting  warm,  and  that  the  pulse  was  rising  at  tlie  wrist.  In  the  course 
of  two  hours  more,  my  patient  was  under,  a  full  reaction ;  his  skin  warm  and 
pulse  full,  beating  eighty  in  the  minute.  He  did  not  wake  until  sundown, — 
when  he  got  tfp,  dressed  himself,  and  went  about  his  usual  business !  I 

♦  I  don't  allude  to  Prof.  Cooke ;  but  to  those  who  endeavour  to  treat  the  fevers  of 
Miflsinippi,  Alabama,  &c.,  according  to  his  theory.  I  respect  the  Professor ;  at  the 
same  time  I  am  convinced  of  liis  delusion. 
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The  next  morning  (22d,)  I  entreated  him  to  take  to  hu  bed,  and  commenccr 
with  the  quinine  and  morphine,  to  pt^vent  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  which 
Would  take  place  about  midnight,— he  declined,  stating  that  he  was  well.^- 
However^  the  poor  fellow  was  seized  again  at  1  o'clock  on  the  23d.  In  two 
hours  he  was  vomiting  forcibly,  with  frequent  liquid  dejections  from  the  bowels ; 
great  dyspnosa,  and  small  and  rapid  pulse,  with  cold  skin.  At  daylight  I  saw 
him,  and  gave  the  first  dose,  which  was  100  drops  of  laudanum.  Seeing  that 
he  became  worse,  complaining  of  indescribable  epigastric  heat  and  oppression, 
I  repeated  the  dose,  which  had  no  efiect,  as  he  soon  became  wild  and  unmaiH 
ageable.  I  ordered  100  drops  more  by  enema,  in  starch ;  at  the  same  time  al- 
lowing him  to  drink  freely  of  cold  water,  acidulated  with  citric  acid,  which  he 
drank  in  his  derangement  with  all  the  avidity  of  a  famishing  animal.  He  soon 
became  cold  from  head  to  foot;  no  pulse,  skin  cold  and  bath^  in  a  viscid  sweat, 
lips  blue,  eyes  sunken,  and  features  shrivelled ;  breathing  slow  and  oppressed 
from  congestion  of  the  lungs.  Indeed,  the  dyspncea  was  so  great,  that  he  look- 
ed very  much  like  a  man  suffocating.^  I  ordered  100  drops  more  in  enema,  and 
applied  two  small  sinapisms  to  the  neck,  one  over  each  pneumogastric  nerve, 
recollecting  to  have  read  of  such  things«beinff  useful  in  asphyxia,  &c.  In  a 
short  time  the  patient  seemed  more  quiet, — drinking  freely  of  cold  water  occa- 
sionally. At  this  juncture,  a  medical  friend  of  experience,  formerly  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  stepped  in  and  pronounced  my  patient  in  ariicuh  mortis  ; 
however,  before  he  had  been  present  one  hour,  the  pulse  was  rising  at  the  wrist, 
and  the  skin  began  to  get  warm,  and  the  patient  to  breathe  with  more  ease. 

In  two  hours  more,  my  patient  was  lying  in  a  profound  sleep,  with  hot  skin, 
and  good  pulse ;  with  the  warm  sweat  standing  in  great  drops  on  his  forehead. 
He  awoke  late  in  the  evening,  very  much  prostrated  indeed.  In  a  short  time, 
I  put  him  under  the  morphine  and  quinine,  keeping  up  slight  narcotism  until  the 
next  period  had  passed  in  safety ;  when  I  gave  a  little  blue  pill  occasionally,  to 
restore  the  secretions.  It  is  proper  to  mention  here,  that  the  use  of  laudanum 
and  quinine,  as  above  recommended,  almost  always  leaves  the  system  in  a  tor- 
pid condition,  as  manifested  by  a  coated  and  dry  tongue ;  so  that  convales- 
cence will  be  tedious  without  the  occasional  use  of  a  little  blue  pUl,  &c. 

The  patient  whose  case  I  have  given,  cannot  bear  the  smallest  quantity  of 
laudanum  when  well.  I  could,  if  necessary,  adduce  other  cases,  showing  con- 
clusively that  laudanum,  cold  water,  and  quinine,  are  the  remedies  for  conges- 
tive fever.  It  is  probable  that  the  above  patient  would  have  died,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  plasters  (size  of  a  dollar)  to  the  neck ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  laud- 
Anum  had  not  taken  effect  until  then. 

The  treatment  which  has  just  been  detailed  in  a  detached  and  hurried  maimer, 
with  some  little  modification,  is  applicable  to  any  form  of  summer  and  autum- 
nsil  fever  in  Mississippi.  There  is  no  prescription  better,  in  common  fevers,  to 
prepare  the  system  lor  quinine,  than  morphine  and  tart.  emet.  in  solution.  Ordi- 
nary febrile  excitement  can  resist  its  influence  but  a  few  hours.  In  con- 
clusion :  There  is  no  class  of  remedies  which  exert  so  favorable  an  influence 
In  all  of  the  fevers  of  this  latitude  as  the  class  of  narcotics. 


4. — QuarardiivR  in  Philadelphia. — (From  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicme.) 

Philadelphia,  July  27th,  1846. 

"Dr.  C.  a.  Lee, 

Sir, — The  following  are  the  answers  to  your  questions  according  to  our  qua- 
rantine laws,  which  are  in  force  from  June  1st  to  Oct.  1st,  in  each  year. 

Quest.  Ist.  When  vessels  arc  required  to  be  cleansed  and  purified,  what  w 
the  mode  and  usual  time  required  ? 
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Ans.  The  cleansing  and  purification  in  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  has  been  as 

follows  :  The  bilge  water  is  chanored  until  it  is  as  pure  as  our  river  water ;  this 
is  done  in  all  oases  on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  at  the  Quarantine  Station.  No 
vessel  is  ever  permitted  to  pas3  without  this  being  done.  When  sickness  pre- 
vails on  board,  all  clothinjj  ia  washed,  bed  and  bedding  well  aired,  cabin  and 
forecastle  washed  and  well  cleansed,  fore  and  aft  runnings  washed  and  perfectly 
cleansed  and  frequently  thoroughly  white-washed ;  it  will  require  two  or  three 
days  to  perform  the  aboye. 

Q.  2d.  Are  vessels  coming  from  the  intertropical  ports  in  the  summer  months 
required  to  undergo,  a  stated  quarantine,  and  how  loi^g  on  an  average  ? 

A.  No.  When  the  passengers  and  crew  are  all  well,  no  vessels  are  ever  de- 
tained in  consequence  of  their  coming  from  certain  ports. 

Q.  3d,  Has  Yellow  Fever  been  traced  to  vessels  thus  arriving  within  the 
last  20  years  in  your  city  ? 

A«  No.  We  have  had  few  or  no  cases  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  if  any, 
they  were  sporadic  cases.  The  disease  prevailed  here  in  an  epidemic  form 
-about  the  year  1819  or  21,  and,  was  satisfactorily  traced  by  Prof.  Jackson  to 
domestic  causes. 

Q.  4th.  The  opinion  of  your  physicians  as  to  the  contagiousness  of  the 
disease. 

A.  Almost  every  respectable  physician  believes  in  its  non-contagious  cha- 
racter. 

Q.  5th.  Are  hides,  skins,  rags,  hair  and  wool,  unladen  at  your  wharves  in 
the  summer  months  without  undergoing  quarantine  ? 

A.  Yes.  But  it  is  a  practice  prevalent  at  our  quarantine  station,  to  open  all 
hatches  and  examine  skins  and  hides :  if  found  unsound  and  offensive,  to  re- 
move them  from  the  hold  to  dry  and  purify ;  if  very  foul,  they  are  removed  to 
the  store-house  and  the  vessel  permitted  to  pass. 

Q.  6th.  How  often  are  you  obliged  to  order  vessels  laden  with  such  cargoe» 
(skins,  hides,  &c.),  to  discharge  elsewhere  than  at  your  wharves  ? 

A.  Vessels  are  seldom  required  to  discharge  their  cargo  elsewhere  ;  but 
when  they  have  arrived  at  the  port,  and  the  cargo  is  ascertained  to  be  in  an 
offensive  state,  the  vessel  is  required  to  lie  out  in  the  stream,  and  the  cargo  re- 
moved by  lighters  to  some  of  the  distant  factories. 

Q.  7th.  When  vessels  are  ordered  to  undergo  Quarantine  are  passengers 
allowed  to  land  ? 

A.  Yes.  By  giving  bonds  in  the  sum  of  ffve  hundred  dollars,  that  they  will 
not  enter  any  of  our  populous  cities  within  twenty  days.  In  case  the  vessel  is 
discharged  within  that  time,  they  are  also  relieved  from  this  obligation.  This 
might  happen  in  four  or  five  days,  all  depending  upon  the  cause  of  tlie  vessel's 
detention. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  D.  DIETRICH,  M.  D. 

Port  Physician. " 

5. — Case  qfCtcsarian  Section.  By  Brodie  S.  Hernon,  M.  D.,  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Va, 

Mrs.  Russel,  aged  about  30,  moderately  robust,  the  mother  of  several  child- 
ren, fell  in  labour  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  October,  1846.  She  quickened  early 
in  May,  and  reckoned  herself  at  her  full  time.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the 
pains  which  had  been  paroitysmal  became  permanent,  and  there  supervened 
tenderness  to  pressure,  vomiting  and  high  vascular  disturbance.  The  labour 
gave  place  to  peritonitis.  The  duration  of  the  phlegmasia  was  a  month,  during 
which  time  the  fiuid  contents  of  the  uterus  escaped,  the  abdomen  shrunk,  and 
the  vaffinal  discharge  became  very  offensive.  On  the  6th  of  November,  the  on 
uteri  admitting  two  fingttrs,  I  made  persevering  efforts  to  dilate  it  and  introduce 
the  hand ;  the  oranial  bones  of  the  child  denuded  of  scalp,  rough  and  sharp, 
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rested  on  the  uterine  aperture.  These  attempts  failing,  ergot  was  freely  given, 
which  occasioned  unequivocal  pains,  and  procured  the  expulsion  of  a  very  pu- 
trid placenta.  The  patient  continued  to  waste  under  irritating  fever,  the  ais- 
charge  from  the  uterus  filling  the  room  with  stench.  On  the  1 6th  of  November, 
it  being  now  manifest  that  the  woman  must  die  soon  without  relief,  I  determined 
on  the  Caesarian  section.  She  was  placed  on  the  table  and  the  catheter  intro- 
duced :  an  assistant  gathering  up  transversely  a  large  fold  of  the  abdommal 
integuments.  T  thrust  a  bistoury  through  them,  and,  cutting  outwards,  made  at 
one  stroke  an  incision  of  the  full  length  required.  With  the  scalpel,  division 
was  now  cautiously  made  at  the  upper  point  of  the  wound  of  all  the  tissues,  in- 
cluding tlie  uterus,  which  was  found  adherent  to  the  parietes.  The  finger  being 
introduced,  the  incisions  were  extended  upon  it,  laying  open  the  parts  from  the 
umbilicus  to  the  pubis.  A  full-sized  putrid  child  was  readily  extracted.  The 
operation  lasted  half  an  hour,  and  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  Drs.  Brown, 
Wallace,  Willford,  and  M'Guire.  Only  one  artery  was  tied,  and  that  was  in 
the  integuments ;  there  were  no  utero-placental  vessels  ;  the  uterus  did  not 
contract  in  the  least,  but  remained  a  large  flaccid  sac,  receiving  the  impression 
of  the  liver  at  its  upper  part,  this  last  orgai^  being  somewhat  enlarged.  It  wu 
sponged  out,  and  then  the  integuments  were  brought  together  with  stitches  and 
strips.  The  patient  took  an  anodyne,  and  a  few  hours  after  the  operation  ex- 
pressed herself  as  feeling  much  more  comfortable.  With  morphia  at  night,  and 
quinine  and  nourishment  in  the  dajj,  the  case  did  very  well.  The  wound  united 
by  adhesions  in  nearly  its  whole  extent.  The  woman  is  now — three  months 
smce  the  operation — quite  well. 

The  obstetric  student  will  find  in  Dr.  Davis'  great  work,  some  interesting  cases 
ofgestation.  in  which  the  instinct  of  parturient  expulsion  was  lost,  and  children 
were  Lome  in  utero  for  years,  undergoing  decomposition  and  being  discharged 
by  piecemeal.  In  Mrs.  llussers  case,  the  operation  was  simplified,  and  the  dan- 
ger usually  due  to  hysterotomy  materially  lessened  by  the  adhesions  of  the  uterus 
to  the  abdominal  parietes.  Extensive  wounds  of  the  abdomen  seem  often  to  be 
readily  recovered  from.  A  case  occurred  to  Dr.  Carmichael  (now  of  Richmond), 
and  Dr.  Welford,  in  which  a  lad  was  ripped  up  and  completely  disemboweled  by 
a  boar,  who,  nevertheless,  did  very  well ;  nay,  even  wounds  involving  the  viscera 
may  end  favorably,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lunatic  related  by  Dr.  Brigham,  where  a 
woman  plunged  a  pair  of  scissors  into  her  belly,  tore  out  seventeen  inches  of 
bowel  and  cut  it  oflf,  and  yet  recovered.  In  1843, 1  performed  the  operation  for 
inguinal  hernia  on  a  young  man  who  had  suflfered  strangulation  a  week.  The 
gut  was  mortified,  but  all  the  symptoms  were  relieved,  dejections  were  procured 
through  the  wound,  and  the  patient  recovered.  There  was  artificial  anus  for  a 
time,  and,  on  one  occasion,  the  bowel  was  prolapsed  five  or  six  inches  through  it, 
occasioning  much  diflaculty  in  the  reduction  ;.  but  by  the  use  of  a  truss,  a  recur- 
rence of  the  accident  was  prevented,  and  defecation  per  anum  became  gradually 
established. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  are  fortunate  cases,  exemplifying  a  part  of  the 
aphorism  "there  are  some  you  cannot  kill,"  whilst  we  full  often  find  in  our  ex- 
perience abundant  verification  of  its  alternate,  "there  are  others  you  may  not 
touch." 


6.-— Reply  of  Dr.  A,  L.  to  Dr.  J.  C.  iV,,  on  the  subject  of  Mesmerism. 

[In  our  September  number  appeared  a  review  of  a  "  Lecture  on  Animal 
Magnetism  "—-delivered  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  of  Mobile.  We  sincerely  regret, 
that  it  wa^  inserted  in  our  journal,  as  it  has  given  rise  to  controversy  of  a  pe^ 
aonal  character.  Having  admitted  the  criticism  however,  we  felt  bound  in  juBt* 
i^e  to  admit  the  rejoinder,  and  the  same  feelings  oblige  us  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing. But,  all  the  parties  have  now  had  a  hearing,  and  this  controversy,  «o 
far  at  least  as  this  journal  is  concerned,  must  cease. — Ens.j 
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"  Ce  n'est  pas  la  Science  que  fait  le  medecin  heureux,  c^esl  Veffronterie  et  U 
jargon. "— P  asquerel. 

ci  *  *  *  *  If  aiie  ]jath  learned  of  an  old  wife  in  a  chimney  end,  Pax,  Max, 
Fax  for  a  spell,  or  can  say  Sir  Jno.  Grantham's  curse  for  the  miller's  eels, — 
why  yien  beware,  look  about  you  my  neighbours  !******* 
If  any  of  you  have  a  sheep  sick  of  the  giddies,  or  a  hog  of  the  mumps,  or  a 
horse  of  the  staggers ;  or  a  knavish  boy  of  the  school,  or  an  idle  girl  of  the 
wheel,  or  a  young  drap  of  the  sullens,  and  hath  not  fat  enough  for  hen  porrage, 
or  butter  enough  for  her  bread,  and  she  hath  a  little  helpt  of  the  epilepsy ^  or  cramp, 
to  teach  her  to  roU  her  eyes^  wry  her  mouth,  gnash  her  teeth,  startle  with  her  hoay, 
hold  her  arms  stiff,  <Sjrc.  cfc,  then,  no  doubt,  mother  Nobs  is  the  witch,  and  the 
young  girl  is  owl  blasted." — [Dr.  Harsnett*s  Overthrow  of  Demanology.] 

A  writer,  in  the  last  number  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal, 
signing  himself  "J.  C.  N.,  of  Mobile,  Alabama,"  whose  identity  certain 
remarkable  phenomena  have  long  since  established  as  a  mesmerizer  of 
some  notoriety,  has  in  a  short  note  made  an  onslaught  upon  me,  for 
being,  as  he  asserts,  the  author  of  a  "feeble"  article,  published  in  the 
Mobile  Register  on  25th  May  last.  In  this  article,  he  professes  to  find 
personal  grievance  of  a  mortal  character,  and  yet,  he  has  satisfied  him- 
self, by  compromising  his  own  dignity  in  a  manner,  for  which,  upon 
more  mature  *reflecti on,  he  must  feel  thoroughly  ashamed.  Now,  if  thp 
Dr.  had  made  due  application,  in  the  due  form  prescribed  on  such  occa- 
sions, I  very  much  doubt  if  the  author's  name  would  have  been  withheld 
from  him,  but  he  has  preferred,  it  would  seem,  to  "walk  around  the  spi- 
der's web  for  fear  of  being  soiled."  This,  even  if  he  were  sincere,  is 
too  laughable,  and  if  no  other  cause  existed,  would  alone  suffice  to  keep 
me  in  a  good  humour,  and  prompt  me  to  regard  the  Doctor's  spleen,  as 
I  verily  do,  with  a  spirit  "more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger." 

Who  could  have  believed,  that  reeking  as  he  did  with  the  8{\on8or- 
ship  of  that  irrevocable  lUHe  note,  by  which  he  has  so  shocked  his  rea- 
ders, and  discredited  himself,  who  I  ask  would  believe  that  He  feared 
to  be  soiled  ?•  It  is  Lord  Byron,  I  think,  who  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of 
soiling  certain  personages  by  pelting  them  with  mud —  :  A  dying  pat- 
riot left  this  prayer  "Let  no  man  write  my  Epilaph,"  but  our  Dr.  can- 
not  trust  posterity,  he  has  written  his  ot/m  in  advance,  he  has  taken  his 
apotheosis  in  his  own  hands,  and  if  he  also  covets  a  verdict  in  advance, 
let  me  inform  him,  that  he  had  succeeded  iif  writing  that  epitaph  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  afford  his  worst  enemy  a  triumph,  and  his  best 
friends  the  bitterest  ifiortification.  Verily,  there  has  been  seen  nothing 
to  equal  the  phraseology  and  decorum  of  that  extraordinary  little  note, 
since  the  days  of  Urban  Flatebs,  he  who  signalized  himself  by  the 
gorgeous  description,  which  he  wrote  of  his  flatulent  family. 

Or,  was  it  really  the  feeble  character  of  the  anonymous  article  which 
induced  him  to  walk  around  it?  If  so,  it  was  a  potent  specimen  of  a 
feeble  thing,  if  his  readers  are  permitted  to  judge  from  its  influence 
upon  the  equanimity  of  a  gentleman  professing  to  be  so  peculiarly  scru- 
pulous of  his  professional  etiquette  and  decorum.  It  is  an  axiom»  that 
"  the  flesh  will  quiver  when  the  pincers  tear,"  and  by  the  writhings  and 
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contortions  of  the  Doctor's,  it  is  clear,  tlutt  this  "feeble"  article  has  pro- 
duced the  most  astounding  results.  *. 

True,  something  of  this  may  be  due  to  that  Inspiration,  which  the  Dr'» 
mesmeric  prevision  has  attributed  to  it.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
should  the  Dr.  be  A;(Tong,  and  it  turn  out,  that  neither  Moses  nor  St. 
Patrick  inspired  its  thunderbolts,  he  assuredly  has  acknowledged  by  his 
loud  and  piteous  lamentation,  that  there  is  some  potency  in  a  rod,  which, 
his  thin  skin  confesseth,  has  '^budded,  blossomed  and  borne  fhiit  in  a 
day." 

A  few  words,  here,  however  merely  to  convince  the  Dr.,  that  he  has 
thrown  a  spent  ball.  At  this  stage  of  the  world's  advancement,  which 
lifts  it  so  far  above  the  by-gone  influences  of  ignorance  and  illiberality, 
a  gentleman  should  not  stoop  to  convert  religious  tenets  into  instruments 
of  oflence,  for  it  is  the  grossest  evidence  of  a  weak  cause  ;  nor  could 
a  "well  balanced  mind"  so  far  forget  its  own  propriety,  as  to  be  driven 
into  resentment  for  such  an  abuse  of  good  taste.  A  very  sensible  wri- 
ter once  remarked,  that,  "when  a  man  takes  up  a  pair  of  tongs,  and 
exclaims,  what  a  wonderful  contrivance  I  it  is  clear  that  he  lias  no  tongs 
at  home"  Will  the  Doctor  be  pleased  to  apply  this  homely  test  to  the 
sanction  of  his  religious  creed  ?  Would  he  not  deem  that  man  ungener- 
ous, who  would  taunt  his  neighbour's  faith,  if  it  so  happened  that  he 
himself  {to  the  best  belief  of  all  who  knew  him)  had  no  such  weak  point 
of  attack  ?  Or,  if  he  pretended  to  have  one,  and  upon  c\6se  enquiry  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  sort  of  Hybrid  faith,  like  the  clown's  frog — a  crea- 
ture  anomalous  and  inexplicable,  with  '*two  hind  legs  before,  and  two 
fore  legs  behind,  and  no  tail  at  all  most  ?" 

Again,  could  the  Dr.,  rigid  sectarian  as  he  is,  excuse  a  man  notorious 
for  his  unbelief  of  all  religious  creeds,  should  he  assume  to  hold  him- 
self up  as  the  scourge  of  unbelievers  ?  Or,  would  he  not  rather  caution 
him  to  beware  the  brand,  which  the  poet  Bums  applies  so  scathingly  to 
that  class  of  men,  who,  "like  Judas  Iscarioi  preaching  the  gospel,  might 
melt  and  mould  the  hearts  of  all  around  him,  while  his  own  kept  its  own 
incorrigthUity"  1  Hence,  when  Jews,  Gentiles  or  Catholics  again  awa- 
ken the  long  dormant  sensibilities  of  the  Doctor's  piety  and  stimulate 
his  apprehension  for  thjeir  souls,  he  might,  though  it  bring  down  upon 
him  the  scorn  of  every  liberal  and  refined  community,  at  least  console 
himself,  that,  like  the  Bishop  ofNovogorod,  he  erred  in  being  ^^'ocerdC' 
licate,"  and  like  that  self  constituted  defender  of  the  Faith,  think  assas- 
sination less  odious  to  hewen,  than  three  Lutheran  churches. 

Enough  of  this. — And  now  for  the  unkindest  cut  of  all. — ^The  Doctor 
knew  my  weak  point — my  vanity  was  a  sore  spot  to  touch,  and  its  locale 
could  not  escape  that  phreno-mesmeric  power,  the  indispensable  hand- 
maki  to  humbug.  Like  one  of  those  immortal  spiders,  he  has  pounced 
down  upon  two  of  my  essays,  read  to  the  Mobile  Medical  Society,  in  the 
absence  of  more  important  matter.  Happy  am  I,  if  the  "innocent 
mirth"  they  aflforded,  carried  with  it  no  greater  sin — ;  if  it  was  free 
from  grosser  elements  and  more  questionable  qualities.  The  Dr.  should 
not  have  envied  me  their  renown,  for  surely  he  was  gorged  with  distinction. 

He  had  delivered  Tux)  lectures  on  the  ^'Natund  History  of  man"  in 
which  he  undertook  to  treat  of  every  thing  in  the  known  world,  et  qui- 
busdam  aliis,  and  came  very  near  producing  that  desideratum  in  Coi- 
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mography,  for  which  a  waggish  sophoinore  once  gravely  searched  the 
college  library,  to  wit,  A  History  of  the  World  before  its  Creation  !  !  ! — : 
He  had  insured  to  himself  the  distinguished  notice  of  an  able  critic,  who 
meted  out  to  him  a  never  to  be  forgotten  justice  through  the  pages  of 
the  Southern  Quarterly : — He  had  made  discoveries  and  proclaimed 
"new  facts"  on  the  properties  &c.  of  Black  vomit,  aJthovgh  the  same 
thing  had  been  done  for  science  as  far  hack  as  1828  /  //* — He  had 


*  This  casualty  may  be  the  result  of  magnetic  sympathy,  and  need  not  im- 
ply design.  Nor  should  it  have  been  thought  essential,  had  not  the  Dr.  twitted 
me  for  troubling  the  society  with  endeavouring  to  ^^prove  points  lon^  since  per* 
fectly  establisJied"  which,  by  the  way,  I  think  very  problematical.  Moreover,  as 
he  is  such  a  stickler  for  medical  men,  keeping  themselves  pari  passu  with  the 
history  of  their  profession,  it  does  occur  to  me,  that  one  who  searches  so  much 
more  thoroughly,  than  the  "small  potatoes"  of  the  faculty,  oaght  at  least  to 
have  been  informed  of  so  important  an  item  in  tlje  history  of  Yellow  Fever. 
The  opinions  under  consideration  can  thus  be  seen. 


J.  C.  N.,    1844. 

— "  A  compound,  evidently  intermi- 
diate  between  blood  and  black  vomit, 
this  I  shall  show  hereafter,  was  blood 
in  the  transition  state,  gradually  lur- 
ning  black  from  the  action  of  acid  in  the 
Secretion  of  the  Intestines."  p.  280. 

***  "There  have  been  many  specu- 
lations on  the  nature  and  formation  of 
this  fluid,  aU  of  which  have  been  unsatis- 
factory. They  are  well  known  to  the 
profession,  and  I  shall  here  merely 
state  my  opinions,  and  the  facts  on  which 
they  are  based." 

***"And  my  opinion  is,  that  the 
black  vomit  is  blood  exhaled  &c.,  and 
changed  black  by  the  secretions  with 
which  it  com/es  in  contact.  This  die- 
mical  change,  my  facts  go  to  show,  is 
produced  by  one  or  more  acids."  p.  281 


***  "I  have  tested  the  black  vomit 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  this 
summer,  and  in  every  instance  /  have 
found  it  to  be  acid  dfc :  and  the  aoue- 
ous  portion  of  that,  which  was  taken 
from  the  stomach  after  death  BXidfd- 
tered,  in  several  cases  effervesced  strong', 
ly  with  carbonates."    p.  280. 


***"W(e  have  then  established  two 
important  links  in  the  chain :  The  black 


London  Med.  &  Phys.  Jocr.,    1828. 
''On  Black  Vomit." 

"Mr.  Lj/oJifi  says,  that  he  soon  con- 
vinced himself  from  an  attentive  ex- 
amination of  the  Black  vomit  when 
ejected  from  the  stomach,  and  the  state 
and  contents  of  the  stomach  after 
death,  and  likewise  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  liver  and  tubulL  biliferi,  of 
the  identity  of  that  Jluid  with  altered 
blood.  But  he  was  at  a  hss  to  account 
for  the  mutation  of  the  blood's  colour  to 
black. 

The  black  coloring  matter  of  this 
fluid  was  separated  by  filtration  in  the 
easiest  manner,  and  its  powerful  acid 
qualities  were  proved  by  its  active  effer- 
xescence  with  alkalies,  as  well  as  by  its 
action  on  the  enamel  of  the  patient's 
teeth  and  by  its  power  full  acescent 
smell. 

But  it  was  not  until  I  observed  in 
the  examination  of  recruits  at  this 
station,  that  an  immense  quantity  of 
muriatic  acid  is  constantly  secreted 
from  the  skin  with  the  insensible  per- 
spiration, that  I  brought  to  mind  Dr. 
Prouf's  discovery  of  this  add  beings  the 
principal  one  secreted  in  morbid  condi' 
tions  of  the  stomach,  and  with  it,  the 
idea  of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  this 
acid  upon  the  blood. 

Having  made  experiments  of  adding 
muriatic  acid  to  blood,  the  colour  of  the 
blood  was  instantly  altered  to  a  deep 
black,  and  when  diluted  with  water. 
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evolved  more  "new  facts"  on  the  Nervous  System,  which  we  are  to  pre- 
sume will  hereafter  be  adopted  vls  fundamental  principles  of  that  branch 
of  Pathology. — And  lastly,  (quem  deus  vult  perd^re,  prius  dementat)  has 
he  not  published  that  "little  Folio  of  twelve  pages,  happy  work  !"  that 
lecture  on  mesmerism^  "published  by  request,"  and  pamphietized  span* 
taneously  ?  Was  not  all  this,  glory  enough  for  one  day  ?  Could  he  not 
have  spared  the  spiders  of  the  Foetus  ?  Or  did  he  dread  the  stings  of  the 
one,  and  see  in  the  other  a  type  of  his  own  abortions  ?  But  since  the 
Dr.  has  seen  fit,  under  the  sacra  fames  auctoris,  to  follow  the  example 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  schoolmaster,  and  like  him,  dedicate  his  Primer  to  the 
universal  world,  it  would  be  on  my  part  a  sad  want  of  professional  liber- 
ality (seeing  he  has  done  as  much  for  me)  were  I  to  withhold  my 
"feeble"  aid,  in  promulgating  to  that  world  a  specimen  or  two  from  the 
many  extraordinary  revelations  of  his  genius. 

Imprimis  : — "I  some  time  ago  left  some  powders  of  calomel  and  ipe 
cacuanha,  to  be  given  to  a  boy  of  14  years  old,  every  two  hours  through 
the  night.  In  the  morning,  .  when  I  called,  /  found  the  patient  much 
better ,  and  the  father,  who  sat  up  with  him,  informed  me  that  the  medi- 
cine had  been  given  regularly,  that  etxry  dose  had  nauseated  and  vomited, 
and  had  also  purged  and  sweated  him, — All  the  effects  I  desired  had 
been  produced,  the  fever  had  gone  oflj  and  the  patient  was  very  much 
better.  (Now  comes  the  cream) — I  happened  to  cast  my  eye  on  a 
bureau  in  the  room,  (I  wonder  that  did  not  puke  and  purge  and  sweat 
also)  and  to  my  surprize  there  lay  the  powders. — On  investigation,  it 
turned  out,  that  the  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  much  fatigued  by 
watching,  had  given  the  boy  every  two  hours,  a  tea  spoonful  of  molas- 
ses, but  for  got  to  put  the  powder  in.  The  Patient  wasnotwithstanding  vo- 
mited freely  by  every  dose,  and  all  the  other  effects  which  he  expected, 
were  produced  by  his  Imagination-  !  I !" — [Lecture  on  Animal  Magne- 
tism— ^by  J.  C.  N.,  South.  Jour.  Med.  &  Pharm.  May  1846  ;  page  277.] 

Pause,  gentle  reader,  and  take  breath.  "Lusisti  satis,  tempus  est 
abire,"  for  if  you  can  again  read  that  boy's  case,  and  the  history  of 
those  molasses  (to  which  the  sympathetic  powders  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
were  a  mere  circumstance),  without  imminent  peril  to  you^  peristaltic 
integrity,  it  must  be,  because  you  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  it. 
What  ?  a  sleepy  headed  old  man  sits  up  with  a  sick  boy,  forgets  to  ad- 
minister his  rhedicine — the  boy,  by  some  inward  gift,  and  under  the  po- 

vomit  in  yellow  fever  of  1844  loas  acid,    presented  a  liquid^  tohich  I  should  have 
and  acids  turn  the  blood  hlack.^^  p.  282     declared  from  mere  inspection  to  be  black 
[See  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences,     wmt?. 

April,  1846.]  This  experiment  has  been  tried  at 

my  suggestion  by  Dr.  Hope,  and  the 
results  have  been  the  same,  even  when 
the  muriatic  acid  has  been  so  far  re- 
duced with  water,  as  to  be  hardly  ca- 
pable of  taming  the  edges  of  the  teeth, 
and  issupposeaby  Dr.  Hope  to  he  an 
interesting  adaptation  of  Dr.  ProuCs 
discovery  to  the  explanation  of  the  symp- 
tom of  Black  Vomit. ^' 

Do  not  these  things  «  approximate  ?" 
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tent  spell  of  the  physician,  pukes^  purges  and  sweats  by  imagination,  and 
is  straightway  healed  !  and  this,  too,  the  "effect  expected  by  the  boy  I  Is 
it  usual  for  medical  men  to  forewarn  children,  and  invest  them  with  the 
modus  operandi  of  their  formula;  ?  Oh,  what  a  jewel  such  a  doctor  must 
be,  who  thus  converts  drugs  into  sweets  !  an^  for  the  disgusting  com- 
pounds of  the  Materia  Medica,  supplies  his  patients  with  potent  and 
sweet  doses  of  Imagination,  by  which  alone 

"  He  pukes,  he  purges  and  he  sweats  'em,    • 
And  if  they  dies,  why  tlien  he  lets  'em. " 

It  is  Homoeopathy  in  the  ascendant,  and  is  the  most  infinitesimal  amount 
of  operative  medicine  on  record.  The  boiling  of  soup  in  the  sunshine, 
with  the  shadow  of  a  starved  chicken  is  aqua  fortis  in  comparison.  To 
judge  from  the  Doctor's  writings  and  his  witchcraft,  he  must  have  a  very 
loose  way  of  doing  things.  Verily,  there  is  no  element  of  nature  capable 
of  resisting  his  dominion.  Actions  of  animal  life,  voluntary  and  invo- 
luntary, submits,  if  he  but  flourishes  his  thumb  :  Like  Macbeth,  he  can 
murder  sleep""  and  the  agents  of  his  Elfin  genius  walk  unseen  like 
spirits  about  the  world,  spell-binding  unconscious  mortals,  "both  when 
they  sleep  and  when  they  wake»" 

Pass  we  on  now,  to  the  Doctor's  second  Revelation : — "  I  will  mention 
also  a  singular  fact  with  regard  to  myself,  viz  :  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  procure  a  watch,  which  could  keep  time  in  my  pocket,  though 
I  have  made  great  efforts  to  procure  one  which  would.  I  have  owned 
half  a  dozen  high  priced  levers  and  they  would  all  vary  10  or  15  minutes 
in  a  week.  No  one  is  more  careful  of  a  watch  than  I  am,  and  two  of 
these  watches,  which  my  brothers  wore  afterwards  for  years,  kept  time 
admirably.  I  have  been  unable  to  explain  the  fact  in  any  other  way 
than  by  the  supposition,  that  there  toas  some  magnetic,  influence  about  me, 
which  acts  {acted?)  upon  them  "  /  ? — [Lecture  ut  supra,  p.  275.] 

Shall  we  receive  the  Dr's  rationale  ?  was  he  or  the  watch  in  fault  ? 
whose  internal  organization  stood  most  in  need  of  being  regulated  ? 
Perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  lay  these  questions  over  for  future  deli- 
beration, and  leave  them  to  be  decided  at  the  same  time,  when  the 
learned  shall  agree,  whether  or  not  the  ^^  Mulatto  be  a  Hybrid  J** 

Meantime,  as  a  rule  of  action  for  the  forthcoming  solution,  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place  to  receive  such  aid^  as  the  high  authority  of  Sir  Jno. 
J3er*cAeZ -can  afford.  This  astronomer  being  asked  to  account  for  a 
deviation  of  the  plumb  line  at  a  certain  trigonometrical  station,  replied, 
.  that  he  supposed  it  was  owing  to  some  superior  densities,  (our  Dr.,  you 
know,  believes  in  the  different  densities  of  jX:i/ZZ«)  which  would  attract 
the  line,  from  the  true  perpendicular,  such  as  might  exist  in  large  nodu- 
les of  metallic  masses"  Sir  John  must  here  allude  to  lead,  which  is 
•  sometimes  an  amalgam  of  brains. 

Now  if  these  two  cases  of  the  Dr.  are  not  sufficient  to  throw  mine  in 
the  distance,  and  to  satisfy  any  moderately  reasonable  man  with  the 

*  "I  have  also  produced  the  rigid' state  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  of  one  of 
my  subjects,  when  in  a  profound  sleep,  when  the  mind  of  the  subject  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  physical  effect." — [Lecture  on  Animal  Magnetism  hy 
"J  C.  N."] 
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superiority  thej  confer  upon  him,  that  man^s  appetite  for  posthumous 
fame  must  be  unappeasable. 

There  are  points  ofdifference,  however,  in  our  respective  cases  worthy 
of  note.  The  Dr's  are  unique,  remarkable  and  differ  essentially  from 
mine,  thus, — The  spiders  ^nd  the  foetus  present  their  pathology  through 
the  unfortunate  patients,  who  were  their  subjects — but,  the  pathology  of 
the  imlasses  hoif  and  that  animalized  watch,  (me  cunique  celeste)  can 
only  be  sought  for  in  that  portion  of  the  Dr's  altitude,  where,  (according 
to  his  9wn  authority)  anatomists  are  wont  to  bore,  when  searching  for 
^^mashed  potatoes  withovi  butter. ^^ 

I  utterly  disclaim,  all  intention  of  impeaching  the  Dr's  veracity,  this 
would  be  indeed  a  flagrant  departure  Irom  professional  etiquette,  and 
would  be  at  variance  with  what  1  sincerely  believe  of  him — but  may 
not  imagination  have  worked  as  wonderfully  upon  the  Dr's  brain  as  it 
did  upon  the  boy's  bowels  ?  Now  the  Dr.  must  in  his  waking  moments 
admit,  that  there  is  an  amoimt  of  credibility  to  which  all  things  were 
entitled,  and  an  amount,  which  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  give  or  with- 
hold, influenced  by  extrinsic  evidence.  Without  this  right,  we  would 
be  bound  to  place  implicit  reliance  upon  all  the  vagaries  of  witchcraft, 
which  so  disgraced  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  with  the  tragic  and 
bloody  fanaticism  it  involved,  sustained  and  promoted  by  the  testimony 
upon  oathj  of  men  and  women,  conspicuous  throughout  New  England 
for  piety,  respectability,  virtue  and  learning ;  individuals,  who  would 
have  died  martyrs  in  their  faith  of  the  powers  of  MoU  Pitcher,  she, 
whose  renown,  according  to  her  biographer  "had  gone  to  the  farthest 
regions,  and  her  memory  perpetuated  in  the  annals  of  credulity  and 
imposture r^  It  cannot  be  that  our  learned  friend  descries* such  im- 
mortality. 

For  myself,  I  am  content  without  it,  and  am  willing  to  watch  with- 
out envy  his  "feeble"  soarings,  for  every  man,  who  aspires  to  renown, 
has  the  right  to  attain  it  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  but  in  so  doing,  he 
would  be  wise  so  to  circumscribe  his  gyrations  as  to  avoid  that 
"frontier  line,  which  separates  the  reasonable  from  the  insane.^^  He 
must  not  constrain  every  one  to  believe,  that  by  a  few  manoeuvres  im- 
perfectly conceived,  and  as  imperfectly  developed,  his  is  a  mission  by 
which  *'the  rntks  of  the  sea  shall  be  made  to  burst  silence,  and  tell 
what  they  have  been  thinking  on  from  eternity."  This  would  indeed 
be  a  despotism  inadmissible  and  insufferable. 

I  have  devoted  for  many  years,  much  more  time  than  the  Dr.  gives  me 
credit  for,  to  a  close  enquiry  on  the  subject  of  mesmerism.  I  have  at-- 
tended  exhibitions  wherever  and  whenever  I  could — in  public  halls  and 
private  parlours,  and  have  given  them  scrupulous  and  honest  attention. 
My  convictions  against  the  doctrine  remain  unshaken.  But,  say  its  advo- 
cates, itinerant  jugglers  are  not  to  be  taken  as  standards,  by  which  to 
judge  the  craft,  because  acting  for  lucre,  they  fall  under  suspicion.  To 
this  I  reply  that  the  privilege  of  rejecting  them  rests  with  us  who  disbe^ 
lieve,  and  not  with  the  initiated  and  faithful,  and  for  these  reasons :  the 
experiments  performed  and  contended  for  are  the  same  with  both  classes 
of  mesmerizers.  The  public  shovmian  aims  at  and  afiects  to  attain  the 
same  ends  with  the  more  learned  and  scientific  experimentalist.  These 
last  recognise  the  modus  operandi  of  the  former  as  legitimate,  although 
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Ibey  cannot  mumble  iheit  abacadabra  in  as  pure  latin  as  the  Savans  of 
the  occult  science. 

Further,  I  maintain  that  the  moment  an  intelligent  and  respectable 
gentleman  proclaims  to  the  world  his  belief  announces  under  his  sign 
manual  his  co-fraternity,  and  exhibits  his  cases  in  public--^that  moment 
he  is  of  his  own  free  will  and  accord  par  nobile  Fratrum  with  every 
other  mesmerizer,  due  allowances  being  made  of  course  for  difference  of 
birth,  education  and  other  adventitious  circumstances — ^but,  as  far  as  the 
grand  principle  at  issue  is  concerned  and  the  verdict  of  society,  they  must 
forever^  in  tJie  eyes  of  all  reasoning  men^  stand  upon  the  same  platform^ 

In  a  word,  a  mesmerizer  in  full  feather,  is  almost  beyond  the  ordinary 
power  of  description,  and  our  readers  must  be  content  if  they  can 
"approximate"  his  natural  history  through  means  of  the  following  quaint 
description  by  which  that  prince  of  humourists,  Rabelais  describes  Quar-^ 
esmeprenant  .•— 

"He  was  diligent  in  doing  nothing,  and  did  nothing  in  his  diligence  :— * 
He  prophesied  in  his  sleep,  and  slept  in  prophesying ;  but  he  kept  his 
eyes  open  like  the  hares  of  Champagne  fearing  some  surprise  from  his 
old  enemies :  He  laughed  when  he  bit,  and  he  bit  when  he  laughed : — 
He^  ate  nothing  when  he  fasted,  and  he  fasted  when  he  ate  nothing :  He 
masticated  by  suspicion,  and  drank  by  imagination  :  bathed  beneath 
high  belfries,  and  drie-d  himself  in  ponds  and  rivers :  He  fished  in  the 
air,  and  caught  tithe  ciabs — ^he  hunted  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and 
found  there  the  Ibex  and  the  Chamois."     ♦♦****»♦ 

"  Truly,"  said  Pantagruel,  "  he  is  a  strange  and  monstrous  man,  if  man 
he  should  be  termed :  You  remind  me  of  the  forms  of  Amodaunt  and 
Discord." 

"  And  pray  who  are  they  ?"  asked  Brother  John. 

"  The  Lord  forgive  me  !  I  have  never  heard  of  them." 

To  conclude,  Messrs.  Editors,  the  terrible  visitation  with  which  I  have 
been  afflicted,  did  not  come  unexpectedly,  as  tidings  had  prepared  me  for 
an  approaching  storm — ^but  I  confess  that  considering  the  omenous  fore* 
bodings,  I  have  been  amusingly  disappointed.  T?ie  Dodor^s  last  act^ 
before  any  coroner's  jury,  wotdd  unanimously  be  pronounced  a  case  of 
SUICIDE.     I  shall  trouble  you  no  more. 

Very  resp'ly,  your  ob'nt.  servant, 
A.  L.»  M«  D., 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Nov.  26,  1846. 


8.— ^iVo/ionaZ  Medical  Cont^eniion. 

It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  witness  the  growing  interest  displayed 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  in  behalf  of -this  great  project.  We  learn  from 
our  late  exchanges  that  Pennsylvania  University,  the  Pbifadelphia 
Medical  Society,  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  and  many  others,  have 
already  appointed  delegates,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  every  respect- 
able  medical  institution  in  the  country  will  be  represented  in  the  assem- 
bly  which  is  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  May  next.  Some  of  the  leading 
introductory  lectures  of  the  season  have  been  devoted  to  the  conside- 
ration of  medical  reform.  Most  persons  admit  the  necessity  of  it,  though 
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to  a  few  the  obstacles  seem  insunnountable.  But  let  the  efibft  be  madet 
and  some  good  will  surely  be  the  result.  The  Medical  Profession  most 
be  placed  on  a  better  footing  than  it  now  occupies  in  our  country,  or  it 
will  soon  sink  irretrievably  into  the  catalogue  of  tricks,  humbugs,  and 
charlatanry  of  the  day.  If  we  take  a  glance  at  the  favorable  ^state  of 
health  with  which  our  country  is  blessed  from  year  to  year,  the  large 
number  of  doctors  throughout  the  land  who  make  but  a  meagre  support, 
and  then  look  at  the  crowds  of  young  men  flocking  to  our  Medical 
Colleges,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  annual  mcretue  of  physicians  is 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  demand.  But  the  prevailing  delusion  iLmong 
our  young  men  must  have  sway  until  it  finds  a  corrective  either  among 
themselves,  their  preceptors,  or  the  community  at  large.  Reform  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  Progress  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  age ! 
The  hM  is  in  motion^  no  tncUter  how  started ;  and  it  will  be  found  easier 
to  guide  than  to  resist  it.  Europe  is  moving. on  the  subject  o{  medical 
retormf  and  young  America  should  not  withhold  her  efforts  for  the 
advancement  of  "  Young  Pkysic,^^ 

We  commend  the  following  temperate  and  dignified  Address  to  the 
physicians  of  the  South,  and  hope  they  will  attend  to  their  own  interests 
by  sending  representatives  to  the  Convention  :  F. 

Address  to  the  Medical  PrcfessioUf  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  the  Naiiona 
Medical  Associaiiony  by  the  Committee  appointed  for  thai  purpose. 

Abstract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Medical  Con* 
vention,  held  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the  month  of  May,  1846 — 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  issue  an 
address  to  the  different  regularly  organized  medical  societies,  and  chartered 
medical  schools  of  the'  United  States,  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  National 
Medical  Association,  and  inviting  them  to  send  delegates  to  a  Convention  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1847." 

In  obedience  to  the  above  resolution,  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose 
present  the  following  remarks  to  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  gener* 
ally,  as  well  as  to  the  several  bodies  named  in  the  resolution : 

In  compliance  with  an  invitation  from  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  delegates  from  various  medical  societies  and  schools  met  in  Convention  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  1846.  About  one  hundred 
members  were  present,  representing  thirty-four  different  medical  associations, 
and  residents  in  sixteen  different  states  of  the  Union.  The  object  of  the  Conven- 
tion was,  by  a  concert  of  action  of  medical  men  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
to  advance  the  interests,  the  honor,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  profession.  TTie 
result  of  their  deliberations,  as  shown  in  their  published  proceedings,  has  been 
widely  circulated,  so  that  all  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters,  are  probably 
fully  mformed  of  it ;  still,  some  remarks  upon  the  course  which  was  pursued, 
together  with  the  reasons  for  it,  may  be  appropriate. 

The  first  object  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Convention  was  the  neces* 
sity  of  forming  some  plan  of  organization,  by  which  medical  men  in  eveiy  part 
of  the  country  may  communicate  with  each  other,  and  act  in  concert,  in  regard 
to  their  common  interests.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  this  desirabte  object 
would  be  best  attained  by  the  formation  of  a  Rational  Medical  Association,  to 
consist  of  members  from  every  part  of  the  country,  who  should  meet  together 
for  consultation  and  action,  at  such  times  and  places  as  they  might  deem  expe- 
dient. Although  no  doubt  was  expressed  of  the  propriety  of  such  an  organisa- 
tion, there  were  other  subjects  connected  with  it,  such  as,  who  should  be  memberB 
of  the  association  ?  how  and  by  whom  should  they  be  selected  ?  if  delegates, 
what  should  be  their  number  ?  what  power  should  be  conferred  upon  thorn,  and 
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how  hx  nhovld  their  acts  be  bindingr  upon  the  bodies  whom  they  represent? 
ooncemiog  which  there  would  probably  be  difierence  of  opinion.  As  no  one  had 
been  charged  with  the  consideration  of  these  subjects,  no  definite  plan  of  organi- 
zation had  been  prepared,  upon  which  the  Convention  could  act  witli  that  careful 
deliberation  which  the  importance  of  the  business  demanded.  It  was  thought 
best,  therefore,  to  postpone  all  definite  action  upon  it  until  a  future  Convention. 
This  opinion  was  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  although  the  number  of  members 
present  was  lar^r  than  had  been  anticipated,  yet  many  most  respectable  medi- 
cal societies  and  schools,  who  are  doubtless  equally  solicitous  with  those  who 
were  present,  for  the  welfare  ot  the  profession,  and  as  ready  to  promote  its  in- 
terests, were  not  represented.  This  deficiency,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  remedied 
in  a  future  Convention.  In  the  meantime,  the  consideration  of  these  subjects  was 
intrusted  to  a  committee,  who  will  prepare  a  plan  for  a  National  Medical  Associa- 
tion, which  will  be  presented  to  the  proposed  future  Convention. 

The  other  subjects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Convention,  related  prin- 
cipally to  medical  education ;  such  as  the  qualifications  which  should  be  required 
of  those  about  to  engage  in  the  study  of  medicine ;  the  course  of  study  which 
should  be  pursued  by  them  ;  the  mode  of  examination  which  should  be  adopted, 
and  others  of  a  similar  kind.  For  reasons  like  those  given  above,  these  several 
matters  were  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  committees  to  examine,  and  report  upon 
them.  The  same  course  was  also  pursued  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  a  code 
of  medical  ethics,  by  which  the  intercourse  of  physicians  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  public,  should  be  regulated. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  matters  of  great  interest  are  presented 
for  consideration,  and  that  if  wise  measures  in  regard  to  them  are  adopted,  such 
errors  and  abuses,  as  may  be  found  to  exist,  will  be  corrected ;  the  profession  will 
be  guarded  against  the  admission  of  incompetent  or  unworthy  members ;  the 
purity,  professional  and  moral,  of  those  who  are  allowed  to  continue  in  it,  will  be 
preserved ;  and  that  thus  fuU  assurance,  such  as  it  has  a  riffht  to  demand,  will  be 
given  to  the  community,  that  all  who  are  acknowledged  by  medical  men  to  be 
of  their  number,  are  worthy  and  competent  to  perform  the  duties,  and  to  sustain 
the  responsibilities  of  an  arduous  ana  honorable  profession. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  desirable  objects  shall  be  accomplished* 
It  is  obvious  that  this  can  be  done  only  by  general  and  united  exertion.  All 
partial  or  divided  action  will  be  unavailing.  It  is  equally  true,  that  whatever 
18  done,  must  be  accomplished  by  medical  men  themselves.  In  some  countries, 
the  interests  of  the  medical  profession,  like  others  of  great  importance  to  the 
community,  are  regulated,  sustained,  and  protected  by  public  law.  In  this 
country,  no  general  law,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  can  ever  exist.  In  many  of 
the  states,  no  laws  upon  this  subject  have  ever  been  enacted ;  in  several,  where 
they  have  formerly  existed,  they  have  been  repealed,  and  in  those,  where  they 
still  remain,  there  is  a  general  complaint  of  their  inefficiency.  In  this  state  of 
things,  the  only  resource  which  remains,  is,  for  medical  men  to  establish  and 
enforce  amon?  themselves  such  regulations  as  shall  purify  and  elevate  their 
own  body,  and  thus  more  fully  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their 
fellow-men.  The  proposed  association,  if  it  becomes  general,  may  be  the 
means  of  accomplishing  much  of  this  good  work.  The  opmions  of  such  a  body 
of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  profession,  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
their  brethren,  and  of  the  public,  freely  expressed  after  full  consultation  and 
careful  deliberation,  although  not  clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  law,  will 
still  command  respect,  and  for  the  most  part,  compliance.  A  public  opinion  in 
reffard  to  the  subjects  decided  upon,  will  be  created,  which  will  be  more  con- 
trolling than  law.  It  is  by  creatmg  and  sustaining  a  sound  and  healthy  public 
oiinion,  that  the  association  will  prove  most  beneficial. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  physicians  of  this  country  to  such  an  eflbrt  at 
this  time,  it  is  not  intended  to  express  the  opinion,  for  no  such  opinion  is  enter- 
tained, that  they  are  behind  those  of  other  countries,  or  the  members  of  the  c^her 
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professions  in  this,  In  general  intelligence,  in  scientific  attainments,  or  in  prac- 
tical skill.  Still  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  present  is  peculiarly  an^s^  of 
advance  in  every  department  of  science,  and  that  at  such  a  time  to  rest  satisfied 
with  present  attainments,  and  to  make  no  provisions  for  increased  acquisitions, 
is  practical  retrocession. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  committee  feel  themselves  fully  authorized  to  call 
upon  the  medical  profession  throughout  the  country  to  consider,  carefully  and 
deliberately,  the  matters  which  have  been  presented  to  them,  and  upon  which  a 
future  convention  will  be  called  on  to  act.  They  also  earnestly  invite  all  medi- 
cal societies,  the  faculties  of  all  medical  colleges,  and  all  similar  associations  to 
appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  Convention  in  PhUadelphia,  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  May,  1847. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  a  Convention  thus  constituted,  embodying  the 
wisdom,  and  acting  under  the  sanction,  and  with  the  authority  of  the  united  pro- 
fession, will  devise  such  measures  as  shall  command  the  respect  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  medical  science,  and  the  physical  welfare  of 
man.    In  behalf  of  the  Committee,  J.  KNIGHT,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 


8. — Report  of  Interments  in  the  City  of  CharleMon^  with  the  name 
and  number  of  each  disease,  from  1828  to  1846.  The  prevailing  dis- 
eases in  each  month,  and  the  Thermometrical  range,  ^,,from  1834  to 
1846.     By  John  L.  Dawson,  M.  D.,  City  Register. 

Dr.  Dawson  desen^es  the  thanks  of  the  profession  for  this  interesting 
report.  It  contains  very  valuable  statistics  and  must  have  required  much 
labour.  We  extract  from  it  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  num- 
ber of  interments  and  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  population  for  eighteen 
years. 

INTEBMBXTS. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Brck&Cord. 

Proportion  of 
deaths  to  Po 

pulalion. 

1828 

464 

339 

793 

436 

one 

in  37.81 

1829 

888 

374 

762 

455 

— 

38.14 

1830 

408 

355 

763 

434 



39.31 

1831 

382 

351 

733 

455 



41.00 

1832 

303 

257 

560 

310 



53.67 

1833 

281 

261 

542 

306 



55.35 

1834 

350 

342 

692 

384 

-^ 

43.77 

1835 

365 

299 

664 

363 



45.55 

1836 

639 

533 

1172 

853 



25.84 

1837 

352 

278 

630 

356 



48  00 

1838 

828 

381 

1209 

500 



25.05 

1839 

502 

354 

866 

422 



■  35.38 

1840 

361 

244 

605 

.348 



49.52 

1841 

336 

258 

594 

335 



50.44 

1842 

307 

253 

560 

360 



54.47 

1843 

368 

329 

697 

483 

...^ 

44.59 

1844 

282 

271 

553 

365 



54.18 

1845 

272 

•298. 

570 

324 

— 

52.18 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  grand  total  of  deaths  for  the  18 
years  was  12,955-*^onsisting  of  males  7,178 — ^females  5,777 — whl^s 
5,470 ;  black  and  coloured  7,485. 

Upon  examining  Dr.  Dawson's  catalogue  of  diseases,  we  find  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  from  the  following,  viz :  consumption  1,780 — 
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dropsy  of  all  kinds  1,144 — stranger's  fever  646 — teething  594 — con- 
vulsions  398 — locked-jaw  and  tetanus  387 — apoplexy  322 — debility 
323 — bilious  fever  269 — intemperance  219 — ^typhus  fever  205.  There 
are  set  down  to  old  age  838.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  place  where  so 
large  a  number  attain  the  full  measure  of  their  days. 

It  would  appear  that  the  deaths  from  consumption  fall  but  little  short 
of  all  the  fevers  combined— consumption  1,780 ;  all  fevers  2,024.  It 
is  by  looking  over  reports  of  this  kind  that  we  ar^  made  to  feel  our 
great  want  of  a  general  nomenclature  of  diseases,  which  we  hope  to  see 
supplied  by  the  National  Convention. 

Dr.  Dawson  gives  an  interesting  summary  of  the  prevailing  diseases 
of  each  month  from  1834  to  1846,  a  period  of  twelve  years  ;  from  which 
we  learn  that  yellow  fecer  prevailed  on  8  years — scarlet  fever  on  ten — 
and  country  fever  on  6.  We  wish  Dr.  D.  had  given  us  a  definition  of 
^^ country  fever.**  It  is  certainly  a  strange  cognomen  for  a  c%  com- 
plaint. 

We  were  struck  with  one  remarkable  fact  shown  by  this  summary; 
which  is,  that  on  almost  every  year  that  yellow  fever  prevailed,  and  dur- 
ing tlie  same  months,  there  prevailed  likewise  bilious,  intermittent,  ty- 
phus, and  scarlet  fevers,  also  bowel  complaints.  Is  there  not  some  sort 
of  affinity  between  them  all  ?  F. 


9. — Prof  BartletCs  Inquiry  concerning  continued  Fever, 

We  take  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  request  of  Prof.  Bartl^tt,  to 
publish  the  following  communication,  and  hope  it  will  be  promptly  res- 
ponded to  by  some  of  our  Southern  practitioners.  Whilst  our  brethren 
in  the  old  world  are  mostly  engaged  in  perfecting*  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Medical  Science,  we  of  the  new  avail  ourselves  of  their  labors, 
and  are  endeavouring  to  apply  them  to  practice.  To  us  in  the  South- 
west it  is  an  object  of  primary  importance  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  diseases  that  prevail  in  our  region,  and  the  best  methods  of  treat- 
ing them.  It  is  to  this  object  that  our  Medical  Jourpals  are  mainly 
devoted^  and  their  contents  are  chiefly  composed  of  isolated  and  separate 
observations.  We  have  but  few  men  who  are  either  qualified  or  inclined 
to  undertake  an  enlarged  or  comprehensive  view  of  any  disease  or  class 
of  diseases.  When  one  does  come  forward^— especially  one  so  capable 
as  Prof.  Bartlett,  and  puts  forth  a  polite  invitation  for  facts  and  observa- 
tions, all  should  feel  the  obligation  to  contribute  their  quota.  We  there- 
fore cheerfully  second  the  invitation  of  Prof.  Bartlett  to  our  collaborators, 
and  should  be  pleased  to  make  our  Journal  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion for  any  thing  that  nnay  be  offered  on  the  subject  of  continued  fever  : 

Edrs. 
Transylvania  Universitf,  > 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Dec.  10th,  1846.  \ 

Gentlemen  : — I  am  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  second  edition 
of  my  work  on  Fever,  and  I  am  exceedingly  desirous  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation  from  careful  and  competent  observers,  upon  certain  points,  in 
regard  to  continued  fever  in  the  Southern  and  South-western  States.  I 
wish  to  know,  first  of  all,  if  there  is,  throughout  this  region,  a  distinct 
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form  of  continued  fecer^  answering  either  to  the  typhoid  of  France  and 
America,  or  to  the  typhus  of  Ireland.  The  typhoid  form  of  continued 
fever  is  the  only  fever  of  the  Eastern  States  ;  it  is  becoming  very  com- 
mon  in  Ohio ;  it  is  altogether  the  most  common  form  of  fever  in  most 
parts  of  this  State.  There  is  an  opinion  that  it  is  gradually  taking  the 
place  of  malarious  fevers.  One  thing  at  least  is  quite  clear,  and  that  is, 
that  this  form  of  disease  is  much  more  common  in  many  portions  of  the 
middle  and  Western  States,  than  it  was  supposed  to  be,  before  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  had  been  particularly  turned  to  the  subject.  Dr. 
Boling,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  an  elaborate  &nd  valuable  article  on 
Remittent  Fever,  published  in  the  American  Journal,  speaks  o^protracted 
cases,  attended  with  spontaneous  dianhea,  and  tympanitic  distension  of 
the  abdomen,  and  a  feeling  of  pain  or  uneasiness  between  the  umbilicus 
and  the  right  iliac  fossa*  He  also  reports  two  protracted  casesj  in  which 
be  found  ulceration  of  Feyer's  glands  after  death.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
hardly  possible  to  doubt,  that  these  were,  all  of  them,  cases  o^true,  con* 
tinned,  typhoid  fever.  I  should  be  exceedingly  gratified  if  some  of  your 
subscribers  would  enlighten  me  upon  the  subject  of  my  letter,  between 
this  time  and  the  middle  of  March  next.  Are  there,  or  are  there  nof^ 
eases  of  fever  corresponding  in  their  march  and  symptoms  to  the  typhoid 
Jeoer  of  New  England ;  running  on  from  three  to  five  weeks,  and  in 
£rave  cases  nearly  always  marked  by  prominent  abdominal  symptoms^ 
tympanitis,  diarrhcea,  and  so  on  !  and  differing  essentially  in  their  whale 
4ispect  and  physiognomy  from  even  the  protracted  cases  of  genuine  remit- 
tent fever  ?  There  are  multitudes  of  such  cases  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  : 
I  desire  greatly  to  know  whether  there  are  such  in  the  South-western 
region  of  the  United  States.  Any  information  upon  a  subject  in  which 
we  are  all  alike  interested,  either  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal, 
01^  communicated  directly  to  me  here,  will  be  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged,     1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  friend, 

ELISHA  BARTLETT. 
Editors  of  the  N.  O.  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal. 


10. — Attakapas  Medical  Society. 

"  In  answer  to  a  call  for  that  purpose,  a  number  of  physicians  convened  at 
New  Iberia,  on  Tuesday  the  10th  inst.,  and  formed  themselves  into  an  associa- 
tion to  be  called  the  Attakapas  Medical  Society.  The  number  of  medical  men 
in  attendance  was  less  than  anticipated,  but  assurances  of  co-operation  were  re- 
ceived from  many  who  were  prevented  by  other  engagements  from  attending. 
The  following  persons  were  elected  officers  of  the  Society,  for  the  ensuing 
year: — 

j£BOME  MuDD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  President. 
Joseph  W.  Lyman,  M.  D.,  Vice  President, 
J.  B.  Hacker,  M.  D.  Recording   Secretary, 
Jas.  B.  Dung  an,  M.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
John  Augustine  Smith,  M.  D.,   Treasurer, 
Censors : 

Jas.  T.  Smith,  M.  D.  }  «.  t^, Edward  Shiel,  M.  D.  )  «.     Ttr«»fi« 

C.R.Fassit,M.D.    J  St.  Mary.  Eugene  Weld,  M.  D.    ^ 

John  G.  Howard,  >  x  ^c^„^,.^  H-  J-  Sanders,  M.  D.  )  v^,^;u.Vv-. 

G.  W.  Scrahton,    \  La%ette.  (.    ^^^^^  ^^jy        ^  VermiUion, 
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The  society  will  hold  meetings  twice  in  each  year,  at  New  Iberia-M)n  the 
second  Tuesday  in  November,  and  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  May. 

Measures  will  be  taken  to  have  the  Society  incorporated  by  the  Legislature." 

(We  hail  with  pleasure  the  formation  of  this  new  society,  and  hope 
to  see  the  like  established  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  We  would  res- 
pectfully  suggest  to  the  medical  societies  of  Louisiana  the  importance 
of  publishing  something  officially  every  year.  We  know  that  with 
proper  exertion  they  can  easily  prepare  something  worthy  of  publica- 
tion, and  this  is  the  only  stimulus  that  can  excite  them  to  vigorous  ac- 
tion.) 


11. — University  of  Louisinlle. 

The  late  Medical  Institute  of  Louisville  has  become  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  University  op  Louisville,  and  is  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  upon  the 
lectures  this  winter,  is  339  against  345  last  year.  This  is  now  one  of 
the  most  prominent  institutions  in  the  country. 


12.— ^Pm6  Essay  of  the  Alabama  State  Medical  Society. 

W^e  are  informed  that  the  prize  of  a  Silver  Cup  offered  by  this  Society 
for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Medical  History  of  Alabama^  has  been 
awarded  to  Dr.  P.  H.  Lewis,  of  Mobile.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  Essay  will  probably  be  sent  to  us  for  publication  ;  if  so,  it  will  appear 
in  due  season  in  our  Journal.  As  medical  science  is  just  emerging  from 
an  age  of  darkness  in  the  Southern  States,  we  should  collect  and  record 
every  thing  of  interest  relating  to  its  early  history.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  so  able  and  industrious  a  physiciau  as  Dr.  Lewis,  has  under- 
taken the  task  for  Alabama.  Who  will  do  the  same  for  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  ? 


13. — Btdletin  of  Medical  Science;  Philadelphia,  August,  1846. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Waste  of  Sympathy,"  the  editor  of  this  journal 
has  a  long  article  in  reply  to  some  remarks  recorded  in  our  May  number, 
concerning  Professor  Mutter's  edition  of  Listen's  Lectures.  The  editor 
appears  to  be  very  sore  and  very  angry.  We  said  something  about  in- 
dependence of  thought  and  action  in  the  medical  profession  of  the  United 
States,  but  he  declares  that  syllabub  and  gingerpop  are  Justus  ^'  swelling 
and  resonant,"  and  seems  to  think  that  they  are  of  equdi  importance. — 
In  this,  we  cannot  agree  with  the  editor. 

We  bear  no  ill-will  to  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin ;  a  personal  feeling 
would  be  impossible,  for  we  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. But  our  duty  as  journalists  frequently  calls  upon  us  to  de- 
nounce abuses  which  we  think  injurious  to  the  progress  of  the  profession, 
and  in  so  doing  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  select  the  most  glaring  ex- 
^ampleb. 
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We  place  before  our  readers,  in  his  own  words,  the  causes  whichf 
prompted  him  to  leap  into  the  saddle  before  Dr.  Stokes,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was^one — leaving  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
profession  at  large,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  remarks,  which  we  shall 
append  afler  we  shall  have  got  through  the  quotation.  The  verdict  of 
the  profession  we  cannot  doubt. 

"  The  proportion  of  matter  contributed  by  Dr.  Bell  was  upwards  of  eleven 
hundred  pages,  Dr.  Stokes's  remaining  the  same.  The  publishers,  thinking  that 
bulk,  in  these  days  of  trade,  might  count  for  something,  and  having  ascertained, 
by  the  experience  of  two  former  editions,  that  the  American  partner,  whom  they 
had  introduced  as  the  associate  of  Dr.  Stokes,  must  have  contributed  somewhat 
to  the  success  of  the  entire  work,  promoted  him  to  the  head  of  the  firm  on  the 
title  page.  He  might  have  demurred  to  this  step ;  but  probably  he  was  not  with- 
out some  ambitious  aspirations  for  that  "  independence  of  thought  and  action" 
recommended  by  some  critics,  and  a  step  to  which  was  made  in  the  promotion 
that  has  drawn  forth  the  sneer  of  our  brother  of  the  New  Orleans  Journal. — 
Temporary  precedence  does  not,  however,  as  he  must  know,  imply  assumption 
of  greater  rank ;  an  usher  of  the  black  rod  or  master  of  the  ceremonies  may 
appropriately  enough  go  before,  saying :  Ptir-ici,  Tnon  PriTice." 

If  Dr.  Bell  "  was  not  without  some  ambitious  aspirations  for  that 
*  independence  of  thought  and  action'  recommended  by  some  critics," 
why  not  publish  his  lectures  alone  1  H^  could  not  have  conceived  that 
Dr..  Stokes  could  add  any  thing  to  his  fame,  since  he  says  that  when  the 
Df's.  "  excellent  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Wind-pipe 
was  noticed  in  a  French  journal,  it  was  w^ell  spoken  of,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  described  as  a  skilful  make-up  from  the  writings  of  Laen- 
nec,  Andral,  and  Louis." 

Many  of  the  profession  would  perhaps  like  to  possess  the  lectures  of 
Dr.  Bell  alone ;  many  those  of  Dr.  Stokes ;  but  is  it  fair  or  just  that 
they  shall  be  obliged  to  purchase  them  conjointly.  To  a  gentleman  in- 
quiring for  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Stdkes,  we  think  it  a  natural  cause  of 
astonishment  when  he  is  told^at  he  is  also  to  purchase  the  ^  upwards 
of  eleven  hundred  pages"  of  Dh  Bell. 


Since  writing  the  above,  (intended  for  our  last  number,)  we  have  met 
with  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review  for  October,  1846 — from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract — ^we  shall  make  no  comments  up- 
on it,  as  it  carries  its  own.  Edks. 

"  We  should  not  have  remarked  this  little  fact,  had  it  not  been  a  part  only  of 
the  evidence  the  work  affords  of  being  composed  with  ill-judged  haste ;  a  haste 
which  clearly  originated  in  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  publisher  to  secure 
the  profits  of  a  promising  speculation, — making  it,  as  it  would  seem,  quite  a 
secondary  consideration  whether  or  not  the  work  should  be  as  worthy  as  possi- 
ble of  the  two  distinguished  names  under  whose  authority  it  appears.  Fojr  this 
we  do  not  conceive,  nor  would  we  for  one  moment  be  understood  to  imply, 
that  the  learned  Professor  of  Jefferson  College  is  answerable;  but  we  can- 
not acquit  him  of  all  responsibili^.  In  default  of  a  better  and  juster  code  of 
international  law  for  protecting  the  fair  interests  and  vested  rights  of  authore 
(years  of  thought  and  study  vested  in  print  and  paper,)  and  defending  them 
from  the  privateering  systew-ofthe  trade,  we  should  like  to  see  men  of  Dr. 
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Matter^s  character  and  position  in  tlie  profession  and  in  society,  take  therr  stand 
on  the  highest  ground,  and  decline  to  append  their  names  to  hurried  productions 
such  as  the  present  undoubtedly  is.  Nor  is  it  expecting  too  much  from  thein 
to  do  80,  for  lookers-on  can  see  evident  proofs  of  the  ill  effect  the  present  system 
has  upon  their  writings  and  upon  tliemselves." 

# 


14. — Insensibility  dtiring  Surgical  Operations  produced  by  Inhalation, 

We  folly  concur  in  the  following  remarks  of  the  editor  of  the  Medical 
Examiner  respecting  this  new  discovery.  We  have  read  Dr.  Bigelow's 
paper  in  the  Dec.  No.  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  but 
shall  give  no  extracts,  as  the  gist  of  the  matter  is  contained  in  the  foi. 
lowing  annalysis  of  it  by  Dr.  Huston.  That  the  leading  surgeons  of 
Boston  could  be  captivated  by  such  an  invention  as  this,  heralded  to  the 
world  under  the  auspices  of  a  patent  right,  and  upon  ^uch  evidences  of 
utility  and  safety  as  are  presented  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  excites  our  amaze- 
ment. Why,  Mesmerism,  which  is  repudiated  by  the  savans  of  Boston, 
has  done  a  thousand  times  greater  wonders,  and  without  any  of  the 
dangers  here  threatened.     What  shall  we  hear  next  ?  £ds. 

"  A  certain  Dr.  Morton,  a  practising  dentist  in  Boston,  is  advertising  in  the 
newspapers  of  this  city,  that  he  has  secured  a  patent  for  what  he  caSs  '  his 
improvement,  whereby  pain  may  be  prevented  in  dentistical  and  surgical 
operations,'  and  he  now  offers  to  sell  *■  licenses  to  use  said  improvement,'  to 
'  dentists,  surgeons,  and  other  suitable  persons.'  Looking  upon  this  as  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  new  scheme  to  tax  the  pockets  of  the  *  enlightened  public,' 
we  should  not  consider  it  entitled  to  the  least  notice,  but  that  we  perceive  by 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  that  prominent  members  of  the 
profession  in  that  city  have  teen  caught  in  its  meshes. 

"  From  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow,  *  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,'  contained  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  the  18th 
of  November,  1846,  we  derive  the  astounding  information  that  Dr.  Warren 
and  Dr.  Haywood— men  at  the  very  top  of  our  profession— have  allowed 
Morton  to  administer  his  ^preparation'—* a  secret  remedy,'  for  which  he  has 
taken  out  a  patent— to  patients  on  whom  they  were  about  to  operate  !  Dr. 
Bigelow  says,  in  extenuation  of  the  course  pursued  by  Morton,  in  taking 
oat  a  patent,  that  *it  is  capable  of  abuse,  and  can  readily  be  applied  to 
nefarious  ends;'  that  Mts  action  is  not  yet  thoroughly  understood,  and  its 
use  should  be  restricted  to  responsible  persons ;'  and  that,  one  of  its  greatest 
fields  is  the  mechanical  art  of  dentistry,  many  of  whose  processes  are,  by 
convention,  secret,  or  protected  by  patent  rights.  It  is  especially  with 
reference  to  this  art,  that  the  patent  has  been  secured.' 

"  Now,  we  would  like  to  know  of  Dr.  Bigelow,  whether  any  such  restricted 
object  is  contained  in  the  patent?  None  such  appears  in  the  proprietor's 
advertisement,  and  we  apprehend  that  time  will  show  that  die  sale  is  only 
limited  by  the  price  and  disposition  to  purchase. 

"  *  We  understand,'  says  Dr.  B.  *  already,  that  the  proprietor  has  ceded  its 
use  to  die  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  and  that  his  inlenlions  are 
extremely  liberal  unth  regard  to  the  medical  profession  generally,*  Not  a  word 
of  the  sort  is  in  the  proprietor's  advertisement.  Did  not  Swalm  give  his 
pana^  to  the  poor  gratis,  and  a  lot  of  ground  to  build  a  church  on  to  boot  ? 
And  did  not  John  WiUiams,  the  oculist,  with  a  trunk  full  of  seals  and  royal 
testimonialB,  invite  all  the  reverend  clergy  to  come  to  him,  and  to  bring  with 
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them  all  the  poor  blind  people  of  their  parishes,  that  he  might  cue  them 
without  money  and  without  price? 

"  The  ^  preparatiorC  is  inhaled  from  *  a  small  two-necked  glass  globe,*  and 
smells  of  ether,  and  is,  we  have  little  doubt,  an  ethereal  solution  of  some 
narcotic  substance.  The  patient  is  rendered  insensible  for  a  period  of  from 
five  or  ten  minutes  to  an  hour ;  the  piuils  are  dilated  ;  *■  very  young  subjects 
are  afiected  with  nausea  and  vomiting^nd,  for  this  reason,  Dr.  M.  h^  refund 
to  administer  it  to  children.'  In  one  case,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Dix,  '  the 
respiration  was  very  slow,  the  hands  cold,  and  the  patient  insensible.'  Various 
active  measures  were  found  necessary  to  restore  the  patient,  and  '  complete 
consciousness  returned  only  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour.' 

^<  We  are  persuaded  that  the  Surgeons  of  Philadelphia  will  not  be  seduced 
from  the  hign  professional  path  of  duty,  into  the  quagmire  of  quackery,  by 
this  will-o'-the  wisp;  and,  if  any  of  our  respectable  dentists  should  be  temptra 
to  try  this  new  ^peilent  medicine,^  we  advise  them  to  consider  how  great  must 
be  the  influence  of  an  agent  over  the  nervous  system,  to  render  a  perscm 
unconscious  of  pain — the  danger  there  must  necessarily  be  from  such  over^ 
powering  medication ;  and  that,  if  a  fatal  result  should  happen  to  one  of  their 
patients,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  their  conscience,  their  reputation  and 
business,  and  how  the  practice  would  be  likely  to  be  viewed  by  a  Philadelphia 
court  and  jury  1,  We  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  again  expressing 
our  deep  mortiflcation  and  regret,  that  the  eminent  men  woo  have  so  long 
adorned  the  profession  in  Boston,  should  have  consented  for  a  moment  to  set 
so  bad  an  example  to  their  younger  brethren,  as  we  conceive  them  to  have 
done  in  this  instance.  If  such  things  are  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  profession, 
there  is  little  need  of  reform  conventions,  or  any  odier  efforts  to  elevate 
the  professional  character— physicians  and  quacks  will  soon  constitute  one 
fraternity." — Med,  Exam. 
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HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY. 

The  health  of  the  city  has  been  remarkably  good  since  we  last  went 
to  press.  A  few  cases  of  yellow  fever  were  to  be  seen  at  the  ChariU^ 
Hospital  late  in  December,  but  they  were  objects  of  curiosity  rather  than 
of  terror.  We  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Fenner's  paper  and  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  number,  for  a  fiill 
account  of  the  yellow  fever  of  the  season*  From  the  fact  that  tlie 
greatest  number  of  cases  were  congregated  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  the 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Health  suppose  there  must  have  existed,  either 
in  the  house  or  immediate  vicinity,  some  local  cause  of  greater  power 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  We  are  not  inclined  to  concur  in  this 
conclusion.  We  believe  that  nine^tenths  of  the  cases  there  were  at- 
tacked out  of  the  Hospital,  and  that  three-fourths  came  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  city. 

We  commend  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  the  special  atten- 
tion  of  our  municipal  authorities,  as  containing  many  valuable  suggea- 
tions  in  regard  to  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  health  of  the 
city. 

With  the  exception  of  yellow  fever  we  have  had  no  sickness  worthy  of 
particular  notice.  The  weather  has  been  quite  changeable,  but  for  Ike 
most  part  very  mild. 
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In  our  next  number  we  shall  give  our  Bill  of  Mortality  for  the  year 
1846.  In  the  mean  time  we  hope  to  receive  the  annual  reports  of  other 
cities,  and  shall  thus  be  able  to  make  a  comparison,  which,  with  the 
lights  now  before  us,  will  probably  be  as  favourable  to  New  Orleans  as 
that  of  the  previous  year. 


HEALTH  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  we  may  remark  that  the  general  health  of  the 
South- we  stem-  country  has  been  unusually  good.  We  have  heard  of  a 
few  sections  which  were  scourged  with  the  customary  summer  and  autum- 
nal fevers — these  sections  were  the  neighbourhoods  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Huntsvillc,  Ala.,  and  Columbus,  Miss.  We  give  such  letters  as  we  have 
received  from  correspondents.  The  letter  from  Huntsville  was  intended 
for  our  last  number,  but  came  too  late.  However  it  is  worthy  of  publica- 
tion, as  it  comes  from  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  extensive  practitioners 
of  the  country. 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Oct.  19th,  1846. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — From  the  date  of  my  last  communication,  up  to  the 
latter  part  of  July  or.first  of  August,  the  health  of  our  town  and  country 
continued  very  good. 

More  rain  fel),  from  early  in  the  spring  until  some  time  in  August,  than 
usual,  and  consequently  the  ponds  and  low  places  throughout  the  country, 
became  filled  with  water.  During  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  month 
of  September  the  weather  was  generally  clear,  dry  and  hot.  Intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers  (our  usual  diseases)  prevailed  throughout  these  two 
months  to  an  extent  almost  unprecedented.  In  no  one  year,  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve,  has  the  writer  heard  so  much  complaint,  amongst  the 
inhabitants,  of  chills  and  fevers.  The  disease,  however,  was  generally 
mild  and  manageable,  yielding  readily  to  the  use  of  quinine  and  such 
febrifuge  remedies.  Some  few  cases  assumed  the  congestive  form,  and 
proved  more  serious.  An  unusual  number  of  intermittent  pains,  princi- 
pally located  in  the  head  and  eyes,  unaccompanied  with  fever,  or  much 
derangement  of  the  general  system,  were  discovered  by  us.  These  yielded 
readily  to  large  doses  of  quinine.  During  the  month  of  September,  and 
up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  had  prevailing  an  epidemic  catarrh,  ac- 
companied with  fever  of  a  remittent  form. 

The  hooping  cough  has  also  been  amongst  the  children  of  our  town 
and  country.     Very  respectfully,  A.  E. 

St.  Maby's,  Dec.  15th,  1846. 

Messrs.  Editors : — Since  the  date  of  my  last  letter,  but  little  sickness 
has  existed.  The  weather,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cold  days  of  a 
freeze  on  the  night  of  the  25th  ult.,  has  been  mild,  pleasant  and  dry, 
reminding  one  more  of  May  than  December.  A  few  weeks  since  I  met 
with  another  &tal  case  o£ trismus  nascentium,  in  which  I  did  not  find  the 
^^  occiput  shoved  in  ;"  and  also  a  fatal  case  of  traumatic  tetanus.  I  have 
seen  also  two  qr  three  cases  of  pneumonia. 
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Now  that  the  "  season"  is  past,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  compare  the 
past  with  the  previous  summers  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  sickness 
as  connected  with  asmospherical  vicissitudes.  It  may  be  well  to  premise 
that  this  is  a  prarie  country — with  numerous  small  ponds  and  low  marshy 
places  scattered  over  it.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary, 
exists  a  large  pond  or  marsh  called  the  Grand  Marah — probably  formerly 
the  bed  of  a  lake.  It  commences  at  the  upper  line  of  the  parish,  and 
extends  down  six  or  seven  miles  of  an  average  width  of  half  a  mile,  and 
at  the  distance  of  J  to  \  mile  from  the  Bayou  Teche,  on  its  west  side, 
emptying  itself  by  a  narrow  outlet  into  the  sea  marsh.  Few  inhabitants 
are  living  upon  its  immediate  borders,  but  more  upon  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  outlet.  In  a  dry  season  this  marsh  becomes  perfectly  dry,  but  in 
a  wet  one  it  is  covered  with  two  or  three  feet  of  water. 

In  1841  and  '42  frequent  rainy  spells  occurred,  alternating  with  dry 
and  hot  weather.  Much  sickness  occiuTed  during  the  summer  and  fall 
of  these  years.  1R43  and  '44  wore  dry  seasons ;  the  drougths  in  each 
year  commencing  about  the  middle  of  March  and  continuing  for  three 
months,  followed  by  occasional  rains  alternating  with  hot  and  dry  weather. 
Each  of  these  years  the  Grand  Marais  was  perfectly  dry  for  a  time ; 
events  which,  say  the  old  settlers,  never  occurred  before.  Both  of  these 
years  were  unusually  sickly.  In  1843,  in  one  family  living  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Grand  Mahals,  I  prescribed  for  seven  cases  of  intermittent 
fever  in  the  white  femily  at  one  time.  The  summers  of  1845  and  '46 
were  excessively  rainy,  and  the  weather  hot  and  sultry — the  Grand 
Marais  always  covered  with  water.  These  two  seasons  have  been  re- 
markably healthy — more  so  it  is  said  than  any  previous  seasons  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

This  fall  the  Grand  Marais  has  been  drained  by  the  planters  owning 
lands  in  the  same,  by  cutting  ditches  to  the  sea  marsh,  and  in  future 
years  we  shall  see  what  influence,  if  any,  it  will  have  upon  the  health  of 
the  vicinity.  Having  no  favorite  theory  to  support,  I  present  the  above 
facts  without  any  comment.     Respectfully,  J.  B.  D. 


HEALTH  OF  THE  ARMY  ON  THE  RIO  GRANDE. 

We  learn  from  Dr.  Craig,  chief  Medical  Director,  who  has  been  at 
Monterey  ever  since  Gen.  Taylor  marched  upon  that  place,  that  the 
general  health  of  the  Army  has  greatly  improved  since  cool  weather 
set  in  ;  though  many  are  still  suffering  from  intermittent  fever,  dysen- 
tery and  diarrhoea.  Dr.  Craig  says  that  the  surgical  operations  performed 
at  Monterey,  for  the  most  part  did  very  well.  He  performed  one  am- 
putation at  the  shoulder  joint,  on  the  field,  which  recovered.  We 
should  be  much  pleased  if  the  surgeons  on  duty  would  keep  us  regularly 
advised  of  the  health  of  the  Army. 


MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Judginfg  from  the  increase  of  students,  this  institution  must  be  xjrow- 
mg  rapidly  m  public  fevour.     The  present  class  numbers  163,  against 


108  last  winter. 
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STATE  MEDICAL  CONVENTION. 

We  have  received  several  communications  from  physicians  of*  the  in- 
terior, responding  to  a  remark  that  we  made  in  our  September  num- 
ber, on  the  sulvject  of  a  State  Medical  Convention.  There  seems  to  be 
a  strong  desire  that  such  a  convention  should  be  called,  but  we  have  not 
heard  of  any  movement  towards  it,  by  either  of  the  Medical  Societies 
or  the  Eastern  Board  of  Examiners.  There  are  several  important  ob- 
jects  to  be  efil^cted,  which  require  the  united  action  of  the  profession 
throughout  the  State  ;  among  which  we  may  monticm  the  foimaticnofa 
State  Medical  Association,  the  more  efficient  enforcement  of  the  laws' 
regulating  the  practice  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
unrighteous  tax  upon  physicians.  In  short,  the  general  interests  of  the 
profession,  as  well  as  the  best  means  of  improving  it,  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  the  united  action  of  its  licensed  members.  Will  neither  of  the 
bodies  above  named  move  in  the  matter  of  a  State  medical  convention  ? 
Our  Legislature  is  to  meet  in  February,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope 
it  would  make  any  amendments  to  the  existing  laws  that  might  be  de- 
sired,  and  redress  any  grievances  properly  laid  before  them. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

Charity  Hospital — Erection  of  an  Amphitficatrr. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  Administrators  of  this  institution 
have  at  last  determined  to  erect  an  amphitheatre  for  the  poiformance 
of  surgical  operations.  Such  a  thing  has  been  long  wanted.  Hereto- 
fore operations  were  performed  in  the  wards,  to  the  great  teiTor  of  the 
surrounding  sick,  with  much  inconvenience  to  the  operating  surgeon, 
and  where  it  was  impossible  for  a  large  number  of  spectators  to  wit- 
ness what  was  done.  A  good  amphitheatre  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  a  large  hospital,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear,  that  the  one  proposed  is  to 
be  erected  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  number  admitted  into  this  hospital  during  the  year,  will  ap- 
proximate 7000;  notwithstanding  its  general  healthiness.  The  sick 
and  disabled  soldiers  returning  from  the  seat  of  war — persons  belonging 
to  other  States — have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  formation 
of  this  unusual  number.  In  consideration  of  this,  it  would  be  but 
right  for  the  General  GoA'ernment  to  make  an  appropriation  in  aid  of 
this  liberal  Institution,  whose  doors  are  open  to  the  afflicted  of  (»very 
State  and  Nation.  Other  cities  think  they  have  done  enough,  when 
they  have  provided  for  their  own  sicky  but  the  portals  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Charity  Hospital  are  open  to  cdl,  come  from  where  they  may. 

As  our  monthly  reports  were  crowded  out  of  our  last  number,  we 
bring  them  up  in  the  present,  from  where  we  lefl  off.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal diseases  prevailing  at  the  hospital  at  this  time,  we  find  an  unusual 
amount  of  dysentery^  for  the  season.  Yellow  fever  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 
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MONTHLY  REPORTS. 

MAIN   BUILDING. 

August — Admitted  :  Males,  039 :  Females,  96.     Total  735. 
Discharged  :  Males,  534  ;  Females,  80.     Total  014. 
Died:  Males,  45  ;  Females,  11.     Total  56. 
Remaining  on  the  1st  of  September,  390. 

LUNATIC   ASYLUM.  j 

Admitted :  Males,  24  ;  Females,  11.     Total  35. 
Discharged  :  Males,  21 ;  Females,  2.     Total  23. 
Died  :  Males,  5  ;  Females,  2.     Total  7. 
Remaining  on  the  1st  of  September,  72. 

MAIN    BUILDING. 

September — Admitted  :  Males,  812  ;  Females,  111.     Total  923. 
Discharged  :  Males,  707;  Females,  100.     Total  807. 
Died  :  Males,  70 ;  Females,  5.     Total  75. 
Remaining  on  the  1st  of  October,  419. 

LUNATIC   ASYLUM. 

Admitted  :  Males,  53  ;  Females,  8.     Total  61. 
Discharged  :  Males,  38  ;  Females  6.     Total  44. 
Died  :  Males,  5  ;  Females,  1.     Total  6. 
Remaining  on  the  1st  of  October,  85. 

MAIN   BUILDING. 

Ortofter— Admitted :  Males,  862  ;  Females,  122.     Total  984. 

Discharged :  Males,  704 ;    Females,  103.     Total  807. 
Died:  Mr.les,  112;  Females,  13.     Total  125. 
Remaining  on  the  1st  of  November,  469. 

LUNATIC    ASYLUM. 

Admitted :  Males,  33 ;  Females,  9.     Total  42. 
Discharged  :  Males,  30  ;  Females,  7.     Total  37. 
Died :  Males,  6  ;  Females,  2.     Total  8. 
Remaining  on  the  Ist  of  November,  81. 

MAIN   BUILDING. 

November — Admitted:  Males,  810  ;  Females,  119.     Total  929. 

Discharged  :  Males,  707  ;  Females,  107.     Total  814. 
Died  :  Males,  111 ;  Females,  15.     Total  126. 
Remaining  on  the  1st  of  December,  458. 

LUNATIC   ASYLUM. 

AdmiUed  :  Males,  29 ;  Females,  7.     Total  36. 
Discharged:  Males,  11;  Females,  21.     Total  32. 
Died  :  Males,  3  ;  Females,  5.     Total  8. 
Remaining  on  the  1st  of  December,  72 
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ABSTRACT  OF  A  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL  FOR  1846. 

By  D.  T.  LILLIG,  at  thr  City  or  New  Orlbahb. 
Latitude,  39  deg.  57  min. ;    Loogitudo,  90  dog.  07  min.  weit  of  Greenwicb. 
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Remarks. — ^The  Thennometer  used  for  these  observations  is  not  attached  to' 
the  Barometer,  but  is  a  self-registering  one,  and  is  placed  in  a  fair  exposure. 
Regular  hours  of  observation,  8  a.m.,  2  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 

The  Barometer  is  located  at  an  elevation  of  19  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  is  suspended  clear  of  the  wall  of  the  building. 

The  Rain  Gua!ge  is  graduated  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and  the 
receiver  is  elevat^  40  feet  from  the  ground. 

During  the  above  period  the  range  of  the  Thermometer  has  been  unusually 
large,  even  for  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  transitions  of  temperature  sud- 
den and  frequent ;  we  have  had,  as  will  be  perceived,  but  an  undue  quantity  of 
rain,  but  the  mornings  have  been  very  frequently  attended  by  mists  and  fogs, 
which,  however,  have  generally  given  way,  after  meridian,  to  a  clear  sky,  or 
the  clouds  cirriy  drrchcumuli  and  cirro-stralL  The  barometer  has  steadily  in- 
dicated  a  rather  unusually  heavy  atmosphere. 
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TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  our  engagements  during  the  winter  eeanoD,  we 
Imve  not  been  able  to  notice  as  fully  as  we  would  desire  a  hu^  number  of  In- 
troductory Addresses,  College  Circulars,  etc.,  that  have  been  received.  Our 
grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  for  the  favours. 

Dr.  Hulse^s  Report  of  the  sickness  at  Pensacola  is  unavoidably  postponed  to 
our  ipuct  No. 

We  hope  to  give  a  review  of  Coxe^s  Hippocraies  and  Gulen  in  our  next. 

A  communication  has  been  received  from  Dr.  Guild  of  Tuskaloosa,  Ala. 

The  following  new  works  have  been  received  from  the  Publishers : — 

A  Praclical  Treatise  on  IrtfUimmation,  Ulceration  and  Induration  nf  the  Neck  of 
the  U/erus,  etc.  By  J.  Hvghes  Bennett,  M.  D.,  &c.,  Philadelphia,  Le«  «. 
Blanckard  ;  1847,  12mo.  pp.  146. 

Weman  and  Her  Diseases^  from  the  Cradle  to  the  Orave ;  adapted  exdu$ivelv 
to  her  ffutruetion  in  the  Physiology  of  her  System,  andall  the  diseases  vf  her  Critu 
col  periods.  By  Edward  H.  Dixon,  M.  D.  Published  by  the  Author,  1846» 
pp.  309. 

Royle^s  Materia  Medica  and  SiUiman^s  Chemistry,  have  reached  the  city, 
but  are  not  yet  delivered.    Th^se  works  will  be  noticed  in  our  next  number. 

Our  customary  Exchanges  have  been  received  together  with  La  Laneette 
Canadienne,  a  new  Medical  JourniU  published  at  Montreal,  Canada. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  New  Orlemu  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaL 

MoBiLB,  Feb..  5th,  1847. 
GbntXiKXBN  : — If  you  insert  the  following  Errata,  which  afipeared  ib 
my  *Teply  to  J.  C.  N."  you  will  oblige. 

Yours  very  reBpectfblly, 

A.  L. 
Page  541,  8th  line  from  bottom,  for  Flateesj  read  Flatus^ 
"     542,  1st  line,  «   Doctor's     "    Docto^.. 

"       •'.    20th  from  top.  ••   Sanction    •*    Sanctum,  • 

«     544,7th      "      "  "  Spiders  of'    Spiders  and, 

««    545,  IfJth     "      "  "  SubmiU     "    Submit. 

•*    546,7th       "      "  ••  mecunique^    mecanique. 

«      "     18th     •*      "  "  influenced  "    uninfluenced. 

"      «*     16th     **      "  '*  were  "    are. 

«      «*    27th     "      ••  •*  descries     "    desires, 

"    547,  dd  line,  last  paragraph  ^*  omenous     *^   ominous. 
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I.'^Speculations  on  the  Cause  of  Yellow  Fever.  By  John  Hjcbribon^ 
M.  D.  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology  in  the  Medical  CoU 
lege  of  Louisiana. 

In  a  former  publication  I  remarked  that  the  special  cause*  of  yellow 
fever  is  utterly  unknown.  This  is  unquestionably  true,  but  it  does  not 
fellow  because  such  is  the  ca^e,  tUat  we  may  not  obtain  correct  notiofts 
of  the  general  nature  of  this  cause.  Though  we  may  not  be  able  ta 
present*  the  matter  creating  this  fever  so  as  to  subject  it  to  chemical 
analysis  and  determine  its  exact  constitution,  still,  it  may  be  possible, 
from  a  wide  range  of  observation  and  experiment,  and  fcom  analogy,  to 
determine  the  dius  of  substances  it  belongs  to  in  natural  history.  Nor 
would  such  a  result,  could  it  be  obtained,  be  an  unimportant  one.  The 
strong. bearings  that  it  would  have  upon  our  views  of  the  pathology,  and 
consequently,  upon  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  upon  the 
subject  of  hygiene,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  dispute  ; — they  must  strike 
every  one.  The  inquiry  is  one  indeed  of  great  difficulty,  and  I  approach 
it,  I  hope,  with  the  diffidence  and  caution  such  investigations  demand* 
It  will  be  seen,  in  fact,  that  I  pretend  to  offer  nothing  original — ^my  ob^ 
ject  is  to  bring  to  bear  upon  this  important  subject,  the  feots  and  argu^ 
ments  upon  which  my  own  opinion  is  founded  and  which  I  believe  to 
present  the  true  view  of  the  case.  They  are  scattered  through  varioua 
works  and  embrace  several  sciences,  and  I  shall  therefore  be  obliged  to 
use  quotations  freely.  Were  the  paper  written  solely  for  medical  men, 
these  might,  in  a  great  measure,  be  spared,  or  at  least  greatly  condensed ; 
but  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  yellow  fever  may  be  banished  from  our 
cities,  my  whole  object  is  to  put  the  subject  in  detail  before  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  generally,  and  of  those  who  have  control  over  municipal 
affiiirs,  and  who  only  have  the  power  of  applying  the  proper  correctives* 
To  this  class  of  readers,  medical  writings,  are  of  course,  unfamiliar^ 
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in  beginning  this  subject  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  sund  up  in  a 
brief  and  concise  manner,  certain  geqeral  fiicts  connected  with  it ;  and 
in  80  doing,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  those  which  are,  I  believe,  undisputed, 
and  several  of  which  are  of  general  notoriety. 

1.  The  yellow  fever  of  Louisiana  only  makes  its  appearance  where 
person0  are  collected  in  crowds,  as  in  cities,  watering  places,  etc.— 
Persons  who  live  in  the  country  and  confine  themselves  to  it,  though 
they,  be  as  unacclimated  as  any  others,  and  as  liable  to  the  disease^  are 
nevertheless,  perfectly  safe  from  attack. 

2.  The  production  of  yellow  feveir  in  New  Orleans  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  marsh  malaria,  or  to  any  kind  of  agents  generated  by  swamps, 
nMirshes,  pools,  or  standing  water  of  any  kind ;  since  we  know  that 
unacclimated  persons  may  reside  in  the  midst  of  swamps,  and  enjoy 
perfect  health,  whilst  the  city  is  being  ravaged  by  the  pestilence.  Tliis 
is  a  truth  known  to  most  of  the  inhabitants  ot  this  city ;  and  a  striking 
example  occurred  within  my  pwn  experience  during  the  epidemic  of 
1837.  The  New  Orleena  and  Nashville  Rail  Road  Co.,  owned  a  num- 
ber of  unacclimated  negroes  who  were  at  work  on  the  line  of  road 
tmversing  the  swamp  from  the  city  to  the  lake.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  epidemic,  I  directed  the  overseer  to  permit  none  of  them  to  enter 
the  city.  In  one  instance  the  oixler  was  neglected :  the  slave  was  kept 
at  work  in  the  city  for'  two  or  three  days ; — returned  to  the  Metairie 
Ridge  where  the  negroes  were  quartered,  and  was  seized  the  same  day 
with  the  fever.     This  was  the  only  case  that  occurred  among  them. 

8.  The  opinion  that  the  disease  is  owing  to  miasm,  brought  by  the 
north  wind  which  generally  prevails  during  the  epidemic  seaaoAy  is 
tterefbrc  erroneous,  since  persons  living  in  those  very  swamps  which 
the  north  wind  traverses  are  escempt  from  attack,  provided  they  ke6|» 
away  from  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  south  and  sonth-wesl  wiiida, 
which  prevail  at  other  seasons,  traverse  to  reach  New  Orleaas,  swampsr 
even  greater  than  those  passed  over  by  the  north  .wind. 

4.  The  disease  has  been  attributed  to  miasm  generated  by  a  part  of 
the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  laid  bare  at  low  water ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  a  healthier  region  than  that  called  the  Cease  is  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  any  country.  This  tract  of  land  lies  immediately  on  both  banks  of 
the  river ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  unacclimated  persons  who  spend 
the  smmner  there,  enjoy  perfect  health.  Moreover,  most  of  the  in- 
habitants  are  themselves  unacclimated  and  are  as  liable  to  yettow  fe- 
ver as  any  other  people  when  so  imprudent  as  to  visit  the  city  during  an 
epidemic. 

5.  Persons  who  arrive  in  the  city  during  an  epidemic  from  the 
healthiest  regions— -even  by  the  ocean,  are  sui^ect  to  attack  on  the  6di, 
5th,  4th,  and  even  as  early  as  the  third*  day  after  their  arrival.  Cases 
of  attack  on  the  8rd  day  after  arrival  were  not  uncommon  during  the 
epidemic  of  1637.  It  is  plain  that  those  persons  were  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  some  powerful  local  agent,  which  existed  previous  to  their 
arrival. 

From  these  facts  it  is  obvious  that  the  yellow  fever  of  New  Orleans 
arises  from  causes  peculiar  to  the' city,  and  which  are  confined  to  it,  or 
to  it  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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We  ean  only  foim  three  possible  conjectui^s  with  FSgard  to  the  eauses 
of  an  epidemic  local  disease.  It  may  arise  from  the  Influence  of  cli- 
mate, from  inorganic  poisons,  or  from  organic  poisons. 

Some  epidemics,  the  influenza  for  instance,  are  supposed  to  arise  &om 
eeitain  meteorological  changes  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  they  probably 
do;  for  they  afiect  whole  districts — nay,  even  continents-^the  country 
as  well  as  the  city.  Their  simultaneous  appearance  in  far  distant  pla- 
ces— and  in  other  instances,  their  rapid  transit  from  one  place  to  another, 
forbids  the  supposition  that  they  are  propagated  by  the  agency  of  man. 
The  peculiar  changes  which  produce  such  diseases  are  unknown,  but  it 
is  obvious  from  wl^C  has  been  already  said,  that  yellow  fever  cannot 
depend  upon  any  such  causes.  The  only  conjecture  capable  of  com- 
manding attention  for  a  moment,  is,  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  long^ 
and  continued  action  of  heat  upon  the  System.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  city  and  country  must  be 
exceedingly  small,  and  the  fact,  already  mentioned,  of  persons  being  at- 
tacked a  few  days  afler  their  arrival  {a  the  city,  at  once  overthrows  such 
a  supposition. 

We  must  then  in  the  next  step  of  our  inquiry  turn  to  inorganic 
poisons.  But  as  yellow  fever  only  appears  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  also  only  in  certain  years,  our  inquiry  must  be  limited  to  the 
production  of  siich  poisons  at  such  seasons.  We  cannot  imagine,  there- 
fore, that  any  such  poison  is  endemic,  or  pertaining  to  the  nature  o£  the 
country.  We  cannot  attribute  it  to  the  nature  of  the  water  we  drink, 
or  the  food  we  eat.  The  same  water  and  the  same  kind  of  food  is  used  by 
all  who  live  along  the  Mississippi ;  who  never  see  the  disease,  but  who  in- 
fitllibly  suffer  if  they  approach  the  city  when  an  epidemic  prevails.  We 
must,  therefore,  limit  our  inquiries  ^to  such  poisons  as  may  be  generated 
from  the  soil  at  particular  seasons,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances* 

Such  being  the  case  we  are  confined  to  one  class  of  inorganic  poisons 
—the  gaseSy  which  might  be  evolved  from  the  soil  or  from  water  con- 
taining organic  matter.  But  assuredly  the  cause  of  yellow- fever  is  no 
known  gas.  Jt  cannot  be  carburetted,  phosphoretted,  arseniuretted  hy- 
drogen ;  neither  can  it  be  carbonic  acid  gas,  etc.  These  and  many 
others  of  the  known  gases  produce  death ;  but  their  effects  on  the  sys- 
tem ^re  known.  Never  has  it  been  observed  that  any  of  them  produce 
symptoms  like  those  of  yellow  fever.  When  fatal,  their  effects  are  rapid 
— generally  instantaneous*— when  not  &tal,  the  immediate  effects  in 
general  pass  away  leaving  the  patient  sometimes  merely  debilitated. — 
In  these  cases  they  may  produce  peculiar  organic  lesions.  Many  of 
them»  besides,  are  appreciable  by  the  senses — by  their  odour  for  instance. 
Again  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory  is  frequently  exposed  to  them,  but 
if  not  of  sufficient  concentration,  he  escapes  uninjured.  No  such  symp- 
toms as  are  observed  in  yellow  fever  have  ever  been  known  to  follow. 
Besides  all  this,  any  one  of  the  known  gases  can  be  produced  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  but  yellow  fever  is  met  with  only  in  certain  places,  and 
within  certain  latitudes. 

Driven  from  all  the  known  gases,  we  must  then  presume  that  the 
poison  or  cause  (if  it  be  a  eas)  is  one  as  yet  undetected.  JBut  can  we 
believe  this.  Analysis  of  the  gases  ha^  been  brought  to  such  perfection 
that  chemists  are  able  to  ietect  3.15  parts  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  16.000 
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parts  of  atmospheric  air.  Assuredly  were  the  poifl6n  a^s,  it  could  not 
mil  to  be  detected  during  the  presence  of  epidemics  l^e  those  whick 
occurred  in  New  Orleans  during  the  years  1883-37-30-41.  But  though 
the  best  chemists  have  been  employed  upon  this  subject  and  in  varioiu 
parts  of  the  world,  and  in  the  most  unhealthy  localities,  they  have  found 
the  proportions  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  nearly  the 
same,  and  have  failed  to  detect  any  gaseous  body  that  could  possibly 
produce  yellow  fever. 

We  must  admit,  indeed,  that  various  accidental  substances  are  beii^ 
continually  -added  to  the  principal  Constituents  of  the  atniosphere.  Thus 
— **  volatile  exhalations  from  the  organized  matter  of  the  soil, — products 
of  the  volcanoes  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  of  the  artificial  burning  <^ 
fuel, — ^gaseous  fluids  escaping  from  mines,— ^vapors  of  volatile  solid  sub- 
stances,— hundreds  of  volatile  oils  from  odoriferous  plants, — putrid  vola* 
tile  products  of  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition,-^the  muriatic  acid 
arising  from  salt  water  in  shallow  lakes  and  lagoons,*— exhalations  of 
men  and  animals, — an  innumerable  multitude  of  substances  ascending 
in  vapor  from  manufactures  and  chemical  processes, — and  finally,  the 
volatile  products  of  animal  excrements ;  all  these  are  sources  of  pollu- 
tion to  the  atmosphere,  which  thereby  undergoes  innumerable  alterations 
in  its  composition."!  But  it  is  obvious,  from  what  ha«  gone  before,  that 
several  of  these  causes  of  pollution  must  be  excluded  from  a  theory 
which  attempts  to  account  for  the  poison  or  cause  of  yellow  fever.  This, 
disease  cannot  arise  from  the  products  of  volcanoes,  nor  the  combustion 
of  fuel,  nor  gaseous  bodies  escaping  from  mines,  or  from  vapors  of  vola- 
tile solid  substances,  nor  from  the  oils  of  odoriferous  plants,  nor  from 
muriatic  acid,  nor  from  substances  escaping  from  raanuiactures  and 
chemical  prof*es8es ;  because  all  these  conditions  are  absolutely  wanting 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  There  remains  theu  "the  volatile  exhala^ 
tions  from  the  organized  matter  of  the  soil," — ^the  "putrid  volatile  pro- 
ducts of  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition ;"  the  "exhalations  of  men 
and  animals ;"  and  above  ail,  "the  volatile  products  of  animal  excre- 
ments."   Here  then  we  come  upon  our  third  category— organi<i  poisons. 

It  is  plain  for  obvious  reasons,  that  in  this  inquiry  we  must  limit  our- 
selves to  stich  poisons,  as  may  be  produced  by  what  is  termed  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  organic  matter, — in  other  words,  decom- 
position by  putrefaction  or  decay.— The  time  has  long  since  gone  by, 
when  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  it  was  sufficient  to 
say,  that  the  wells  of  the  city  had  been  poisoned. 

But  organic  matter  is  of  two  kinds,  vegetable  and  animal.  Does 
this  poison  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  the  first^  or  second,  or  from 
both? 

That  it  does  not  arise  from  any  thing  like  marsh  malaria  has  already 
been  affirmed,  and  the  affirmation  is  unquestionably  true ;  for  unacclima- 
ted  persons,  residing  out  of  the  city,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  swamps,  are 

*  Mulder  found  free  muriatic  acid  in  the  rain  water  of  Amsterdam,  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride*  of  magnesium,  contained  in  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Haarlem,  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays. — Johnstone. 

t  The  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology :  by  Dr.  G.  J.  Mul- 
aler.    Amer.  edit.,  p.  94. 
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fBfka^  B%£%  80  long  as  they  avoid  the  city.  The  whde  Island  of 
New  Orleans  is  sarrounded  by  swamps,  but  yellow  fever  is  confined*  to 
the  cities  and  villages.  It  >aiight  be  supposed,  however,  that  as  in  New 
Orleans  we  have  many  ware-houses  ^Ued  with  a  peculiar  vegetable 
substance — sugar,  and  from  which  there  is  a  constant  drainage  giving 
rise  to  ofiensive  effluvia,  the  cause  was  generated  from  it. — But'  Ihe 
reply  to  this  is,  that  on  all  the  sugar  plantations,  the  sugar  houses  pro* 
duce  the  same  effluvia  without  ever  giving  rise  to  yellow  lever — that 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  under  certain  circumstances  may 
produce  epidemic  diseases,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  I  am  now  speaking  of 
the  Yellow  Fever  of  New  Orleans. 

In  what  respect  does  the  city  of  New  Orleans  differ  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which  is  generally  perfectly  healthy,  when  the  city  h 
being  ravaged  by  the  pestilence?  It  is  situated  upon  exactly  the  same 
sort  of  soil,  of  exactly  the  same  elevation,  with  all  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances the  same.  But  it  difiers,  in  the  want  of  vegetation  ;  in  mas- 
ses of  mankind  being  crowded  together;  in  the  want  of  free  ventilation ; 
in  the  accumulation  of  vast  quantities,  from  year  to  year,  of  human  ex- 
•  crements  (both  urine  and  night  soil) ; — of  those  of  other  animals,  and  of 
d6ad  vegetable  and  animal  matter.  In  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
we  must  seek  the  cause  of  Yellow  Fever. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  organic  poisons  of  animal  origin. 

Jt  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  prove,  that  the  constituents  of  ani- 
mal matter  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  most  deleterious  effects 
when  introduced  into  the  system. — The  existence  of  venomous  reptiles 
and  insects— of  such  diseases  as  small-pox,  hydrophobia,  <&;c.,  sufficiently 
settle  such  a  question. 

But  we  must  here  pause  and  reflect  a  little  upo|i  the  differences  be- 
tween vegetable  and  animal  matter.  In  certain  respects  they  differ  most 
widely ; — in  other  respects,  they  are-  nearly  thtt  same.  In  other  wor(}s 
certain  constituents  of  plants — such  as  gum,  pure  sugar,  starch,  woody 
fibre,  &c.,  possess  no  nitrogen  in  their  composition  ;  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  changjJN  which  these  substances  undergo, 
ever  generate  epidemic  diseases.  Butthereare  other  principles,  found 
only  in  exceedingly  small  quantities  in  most  vegetables,  but  in  much 
larger  quantities  in  a  small  class,;  and  this  class  is  precisely  that, 
which  gives  sustenance  to  man  and  animals.  The  plants  in  this  class 
furnish  in  &ct  the  proximate  element  of  the  tissues,  which  make«  up 
the  bodies  of  animals.  The  animal  makes  nothing ; — it  consumes. 
In  the  laboratory  of  plants  of  the  class  last  mentioned,  are  really 
form<|d  the  proximate  principles  of  the  animal  tissues.  These  proxU 
mate  principles  are  albumen,  flbrine  and  casein ;  and  they  contain 
nitrogen-r-and  not  only  nitrogen,  tliey  contain  likewise, sulphur.  In 
short,  during  the  putrefective  process,  vegetables,  which  possess  these 
nitrogenized  principles  must  give  rise  to  products  totally  different  from 
thos^,  which  do  not  possess  them ;  and  these  products  must  be  the  same 
(or  similar)  with  those  derived  from  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substan- 
ces ;  that  is,  supposing  all  circumstances  to  be  the  same.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  make  an  absolute  distinction  between  vegetable  and  animal 
poisons,  derived  from  putrefaction.  Hereafter,  therefore,  instead  of 
contrasting  vegetable  and  animal  poisons,  we  shall  speak  of  the  poisons 
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appmsent.    Tbis  intAstine  contained  purifbrm  mattoiv  resembling 4hofle 

of  the  last  evacuation.  The  other  intestines  contained  mucous  ihaUer 
of  a  whitish^ray  colour,  and  very  thkk.  The  meaentoric  glipds  ap- 
peared as  if  penetrated  by  blood  and  altogether  inflamed.  The  gall- 
bladder, stained  exteriorly  by  brown  and  violet  spots,  was  filled  with  a 
black,  thick  bile,  as  ropy  as  melted  glue. '' 

Gaspard  performed  many  other  experiments  by  injecting  putrid  water, 
and  the  results  were  on  the  whole  the  same  as  the  above,  |he  difierences 
being  merely  those  of  a  minor  character* — No  one,  I  think,  can  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  extraordinary  resemblance  of  these  symptocns  and 
post-mortem  lesions  to  those  of  yellow  fever.  '  The  characteristics  of  the 
disease,  its  rapid  course,  its  hemorrhagic  tendency,  its  peculiar  lesions^ 
are  all  to  be  met  with  in.  these  experiments.  We  have  black  vomit, 
bloody  alvine  discharges,  redness  of  conjuuQtiva,  extrepie  tendemeea 
over  the  abdomen,  great  and  rapid  prostration  of  strength,  bomiiig 
thirst,  anorexia,  &c.,  all  so  characteristic  of  yellow  fever.  In  his  other 
experiments  he  speaks  ot  other  characteristic  symptoms — suppression 
of  urine— intersusceptions  of  the  intestines,  the  existence  of  fetid  Mi* 
ginous  matter  in  the  bowels,  ecchymosis  of  the  mucous'  membranes, 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  6ic.  In  short,  hardly  any  symptom  mentioned 
by  authors  as  occurring  in  yellow  fever,  may  not  be, found  in  these  ex- 
periments ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  post-mortem  lesion^ 

Now,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  other  substances  when  thus  injected 
into  the  veins,  do  not  produce  similar  effects  1  This  question,  experiment 
tal  physiology  has  answered  in  the  negative.  Gaspard,  and  after  him 
Magendie,  have  injected  a  vast  number  of  substances  into  the  veins  of 
animals.  Many  of  them  cause  death,  but  none  «of  them  the  symptoms 
or  post  mortem  lesions  described  above.  Those  produced  by  ammonia 
come  nearest  to  them. 

The  next  extract,  to  which  I  call  attention,  consists  of  some  re- 
marks by  Magendie.  He  observes:' — *^That  since  medicine  has 
existed,  the  pernicious  influence  of  ponds,  marshes,  neglected  harboursi 
and  in  general,  all  places,  in  which  animal  or  vegetable  matters  were 
undergoing  putrefaction,  has  b^en  the  subject  of  observation.  Men, 
and  frequently  animals,  inhabiting  the  neighbourhood  of  these  infected 
focif  were  subjected  to  serious  maladies,  which  authors  have  designated 
under  very  difierent  namesj  such  as  the  plague,  intermittent  fever,  malig- 
nant fever,  dysentery,  cholera-morbus,  typhus,  yellow  fever,  &c«  The 
bad  eflects  of  these /oci  of  putrefaction  are,  therefore,  well  known;  but 
the 'manner,  in  which  these  putrefied  animal  or  vegetable  matters,  act 
upon  the  healthy  individual ;  the  nature  of  the  change  produced,  and 
consequently  the  means  to  remedy  it,  are  so  many  questions  for  which 
hitherto  we  have  had  but  conjectures  and  hypotheses  ofifered.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  they  are  still  problems  to  solve.  And  nevertheless,  what 
physician  does  not  recognize  their  importance !  What  a  vivid  and  un- 
reflected  light  would  be  thrown  upon  the  science  of  life,  if  we  could 
treat  of  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner  I  At  the  present  day,  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  possibility  of  treading  this  new  path ;  and  the  probabili^ 
of  success  will  be  sufficiently  strong  if  we  can  persuade  ourselves,  that'^^i 
complicated  questions  in  natural  science  can  only  be  answered  by  the 
experimental  method,  and  that  they  cannot  at  all  be  so  by  that  of  simple 
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observation ; — a  method,  the  only  one  which  has  been,  and  is,  pursued 
by  physicians. 

Palpable  proof  of  what  I  advance  may  be  found  in  the  interesting 
treatise  of  Dr.  Gaspard  on  putrefied  substances.  (Journal  de  Physio- 
logie,  torn.  2.)  Using  the  experimental  method,  he  succeeded  in  some 
hours  in  producing  at  will  many  of  the  diseases  caused  in  man  by  putrid 
exhalations.  The  black  vomit  and  black  dejections  are  evidently  the 
effect  of  an  alteration  in  the  blood,  caused  by  the  introduction  of  putrid 
substances  into  the  circulation. 

I  have  repeated  with  the  greatest  care  the  experiments  of  M.  Gas- 
pard, and  have  pursued  them  with  an  eye  to  their  application  to  medi* 
cine.  I  affirm,  and  it  will  be  believed  without  difficulty,  that  his  results 
are  perfectly  exact ;  in  addition,  I  have  observed,  that  different  kinds  of 
flesh  have  not  the  same  activity  in  their  putrefaction.  The  moseles  of 
herbivorous  mammalia  appear  less  active  than  those  of  the  camivora. 
Putrefied  oyster-Mrater  did  not  cause  very  violeut  effects ;  but  the  dele* 
terious  matter  par  excellence^  is  putrid  fish-water; — some  drops  of  this 
water,  injected  into  the  veins,  producing  in  less  than  an  hour,  symptoms, 
which  have  the  greatest  analogy  with  those  of  typhus  and  yellow  fever. 
Death  usually  eiisued  in  24  hours,  and  upon  opening  the  body,  all  the 
traces  of  a  chemical  alteration  of  the  blood  are  discovered.  The  blood 
remains  for  the  most  part  fluid ;  it  has  transuded  through  the  walls  of 
the  vessels  into  the  different  tissues, — particularly  is^  it  found  to  have 
traversed  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane ;  it,  as  well  as  mucus,  is  ac« 
cumulated  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  where  it  prevents  all  the  in* 
termediate  hues  between  bright  red  and  deep  black.  This  phenome* 
non  merits  all  the  attention  of  physiologists  ;  it  leads  us  to  examine  the 
influence,  which  viscidity  of  the  blood  exercises  over  the  capillary  cir- 
culation and  over  the  exhalations; — ^it  seems  to  announce,  that  the 
healthy  state  of  the  blood  in  which  its  tendency  to  coagulation  is  very 
strong,  prevents  the  transudation  of  this  liquid  through  the  walls  of  the 
smaller  vessels.  Under  this  supposition,  a  serosity,  the  most  tenuous, 
could  alone  find  a  passage  through  these  vessels  in  a  healthy  state  of 
die  blood. 

In  following  up  these  experiments,  another  fact  struck  me.  The 
same  putrkl  water,  so  deleterious  when  injected  into  the  veins,  has  no 
bad  eflect  when  introduced,  even  in  a  strong  dose,  into  the  stomach  or 
large  intestines  of  animals  ;  nevertheless  I  assured  myself  that  it  is  ab* 
sorbed  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane ;  but  it  is  not  impossible,  that 
the  mucus  which  covers  the  membrane  and  the  pores  of  the  small  vessels, 
performs  the  office  of  a  filter,  which  arrests  the  putrefied  animal  particles, 
— permitting  only  those  to  pass,  which  the  water  holds  in  suspension  or 
even  in  solution.  I  propose  to  myself  to  make  some  researches  on  this 
new  and  interesting  question.  I  have  tried  as  yet  but  one  expef iment ; 
—the  following :  I  took,  in  separate  portions,  two  ounces  each  of  putrid 
fish-water,  which  was  cloudy  by  reason  of  the  animal  matters  held  in 
suspension.  I  filtered  one  of  these  portions  through  paper ;  it  became 
nearly  limpid.  I  injected  the  two,  liquids  into .  two  dogs,  nearly  the 
same  with  legazd  to  age,  size,  dec  The  aninial  /which  received  the 
filtered  liquid,  experienced  symptoms  much  less  intense  and^nuch  more 
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prolonged,  than  that  which  received  the  filtered  liquid.     This  last  dog 
died  aix  hours  after  the  injection  ; — ^the  other  survived  two  days. 

Filtration  through  a  simple  paper,  then,  has  some  influence,  and  we 
can  reasonably  suppose  that  it  might  have  been  more  perfect — the  pu- 
trid water  losing  all  its  deleterious  qualities,  as  takes  place  when  we 
employ  filters  of  charcoal. 

The  pulmonary  mucous  membrane  and  the  tissue  of  the  lung  presented 
an  analogous  phenomenon.  An  equal  quantity  of  the  same  putrid  wa* 
ter  injected  into  the  veins,  or  introduced  with  suitable  precautions,  into 
the  divisions  of  the  bronchia,  do  not  produce  the  same  effects.  Injec- 
tion into  the  lung  produces  less  serious  consequences  than  injection  into 
the  veins.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  liquids  which  cannot  be 
decomposed,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  which  cannot  be  modified  by  filtra- 
tion ; — the  effects  are  nearly  the  same,  be  they  introduced  into  a  vein, 
or  injected  into  the  trachea.  ^ 

There  is  a  kind  of  research  which  might  conduce  to  very  important 
results  :  it  is,  to  study  upon  animals  the  effects  of  the  effluvia  or  miasms 
which  spring  from  substances  in  putrefaction. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  summer  I  made  some  trials  on  this 
point.  I  placed  a  cask  in  such  a  way  that  its  bottom  might  contain  pu- 
trefied substances,  and  so,  that  over  these  an  animal  might  abide,  suppor- 
ted by  a  grating  with  a  double  bottom,  and  remain  thus  exposed  to  the 
miasms  which  were  continually  escaping. 

At  first  I  placed  some  pigeons,  rabbits,  and  Guinea  pigs  on  the  grate. 
Their  food  was  choice  and  abundant.  None  of  these  animals  were  af- 
fected, although  they  here  sojourned  nearly  a  month,  and  although,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cask  I  had  kept  up  a  very  active /ociw  of  putrefaction. 
I  then  put  upon  the  grating  a  very  sound  dog  ;  he  was  there  well  fed- 
visited  oflen — and  caressed,  in  order  that  he  might  patiently  support  his 
captivity.  The  four  first  days  he  retained  his  position  well  enough, 
but  afterwards  began  to  grow  thin  ;  and  although  he  preserved  his  gay- 
ety  and  his  appetite,  he  died  emaciated  at  the  end  of  ten  days.  His 
case  oflTers  then  no  sign  which  recalls  to  mind  the  effects  of  putrid  sub- 
stances injected  into  the  veins,  and  above  all  there  was  no  black  vomit ; 
but  at  last  he  died,  evidently  from  the  influence  of  the  miasms  which  he 
had  inhaled,  and  which  he  had  swallowed  with  his  food. 

Upon  opening  his  body,  there  was  an  almost  total  absence  of  fat — 
some  food  in  the  stomach,— and  chyle,  contained  in  the  lacteal  vessels 
and  thoracic  duct.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  was  in- 
flamed, but  much  less  so  than  in  cases  in  which  putrid  substances  had 
been  injected  into  th^  veins. 

I  have  oflen  performed  this  experiment,  and  the  results  have  not  sen- 
sibly difiered,  unless  we  except  the  period  of  death,  which,  in  one  case, 
did  not  arrive  until  the  twentieth  day. 

I  muJk  not  pass  over  a  remarkable  exception.  A  dog,  three  years  old, 
(griffon)  experienced  no  derangement  of  health  during  a  sojourn  of  six 
weeks  in  the  cask— he  was,  as  we  may  say,  acclimated.  In  order  to 
assure  myself  if  he  were  really  beyond  the  usual  conditions  relative  to 
the  eflTects  of  putrefied  substances,  I  injected  into  his  veins  a  quantity  of 
putrid  liquid,  more  than  sufficient  to  produce  serious  lesions,  and  I  was 
not  a  little  satisfied  to  see  him  experience  almost  no  eflfect  firom  it. 
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From  tho  preceding  fitcts,  it  is  seen,  that  putrefied  liquids  when  they 
are  injected  into  the  veins  pause  death,  or  ejects  which  have  the  great- 
est analogy  with  those  of  yellow  fever  and  of  typhus ;  that  the  prolonged 
respiration  of  putrid  miasms  produces  death  also,  but  in  a  period  much 
longer  and  with  symptoms,  which  differ  from  the  diseases  I  have  just 
named.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  such  a  difierence  of  the  mode  of 
action  in  the  same  substances  ?  Why  this  diversity  in  their  deleterious 
properties  ? 

It  would  be  so  much  the  more  important  to  be  able  to  answer  these 
questions,  as  therein  lies  the  whole  difficulty,  relative  to  the  epidemic 
diseases  which  have  recently  occupied  the  public  mind. 

Among  the  conjectures  which  may  be  offered,  there  is  one  which 
merits  particular  attention.  We  may  presume  that  different  atmospheric 
conditions,  and  paiticularly  temperature  and  moisture,  ought  to  have  a 
great  influence  upon  the  mode  of  action  of  putrid  miasms.  I  have  be- 
gun some  observations  on  this  point; — I  will  give  an  account  of  them 
on  another  occasion."* 

Following  this  in  the  same  volume  appears  an  interesting  paper  from 
the  pen  of  M.  A.  Desmoulins^-which  is  here  translated. 

Of  the  Anatomical  condition  of  the   skin  and  suh-cutaneous  cdbilar 
tissue  in  YeUow  Fever. 

^On  the  3rd  of  December,  1821, 1  read  to  the  French  Institute  some 
observations  upon  the  anatomical  state  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  sub-cuta- 
neous cellular  tissue  in  yellow  fever,  and  from  this  note  the  following 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  : 

1st.  That  in  yellow  fever  there  is  no  increase  of  biliary  secretion. 

2d.  That  the  mucous  surface  of  the  intestinal  tube  eihales  the  mat- 
ter oi  black  vomit,  both  when  thrown  up  by  the  stomach,  or  passed  per 
anum. 

3d.  That  the  yellow  colour  of  the  skin  is  the  efiect  of  a  peculiar 
elaboration  from  the  blood  contained  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  der- 
moid tissue,  in  which  is  established  a  congestion  or  a  fluxionary  move- 
ment analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  at  the  same  time  in  the  he- 
morrhages of  the  intestinal  membranes. 

4th.  That  when  the  texture  of  the  skin  is  very  dense,  hemorrhages 
do  not  occur. 

5th.  That  the  yellow  tinge,  almost  always  preceded  by  petechise,  is 
in  truth,  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  general  ecchymosis. 

6th.  Lastly,  that  yellow  fever  is  nothing  but  a  congestion  or  a  san- 
guineous fluxion  taking  place  at  the  same  time  upon  the  skin  and  mu* 
cous  membranes,  chiefly  upon  that  lining  the  digestive  tube,  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  intensity  upon  each  of  these  membranes,  which  are 
moreover,  equally  permeable  by  blood. 

Relative  to  the  origin  of  those  matters  rejected  by  the  stomach,  Dr. 
Ffirth  has  remarked  that  the  black  vomit  did  not  come  from  the  liver, 
as  had  been  supposed ;  for  after  death,  he  had  found  these  matters  in 
the  stomach  of  patients  who  had  had  black  vomit,  and  where  the  pylo- 
rus was  completely  obstructed  by  scirrhus.     As  in  the  case  in  question, 

♦  Journal  de  Physiologie,  torn.  3. 
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jellow  fever  did  not  doTiato  from  Hs  ordinarj  type^  we  cannot,  from  a 
single  exception,  argue  against  those  facts  which  have  been  ofiered.*— 
The  matter  of  black  vomit,  then,  does  not  come  from  the  liver ;  it  it 
then,  the  product  of  a  vascular  exhalation.  This  necessary  conclusion 
becomes  then  a  certainty,  i^  as  has  been  affirmed,  Dr.  Ffirth  found  this 
matter  perfectly  formed  in  the  arteries  of  the  stomach. 

In  relation  to  the  cause  of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  skin,  and  the 
origm  of  the  colouring  matter  which  produces  this  tinge,  I  have  already 
observed  that  Autenrieth  and  others  have  seen  the  serum  of  the  blood 
assume  a  yellow  colour  in  patients  free  from  all  bilious  complications ; 
that  in  old  persons,  the  skin  sometimes  assumes  a  yellow  colour  in  full 
health ;  that  M.  Breschet,  in  the  icteric  cadavers  of  the  new-bom,  has 
witnessed  no  sign  nor  augmentation  of  hepatic  secretion,  nor  any  change 
in  the  bile.  To  this  I  will  add  that  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  blood 
of  the  newly-born,  jaundiced  for  fifteen  days,  made  by  M.  Lassaigne,  he 
was  unable  to  detect,  either  in  the  serosity,  or  In  the  fibrin,  or  in  the 
cruor,  a  single  atom  of  any  of  the  elements  of  the  bile,  or  any  of  that 
resin  which  imparts  to  the  bile  its  peculiar  colour.  I  have  already  ob- 
served that  the  icterus  of  new-bom  children  is  sometimes  partial,  and 
that  foundlings  are  much  more  exposed  than  others,  because  they  are 
not  so  well  preserved  from  the  effects  of  cold,  in  passing  from  the  uterus 
into  the  world  ;  that  M.  Dalmas  has  oflen  failed  to  find  any  thing  mor- 
bid in  the  liver  of  yellow  fever  subjects,  and  the  yellowness  first  shows 
itself  in  strisB  along  the  course  of  the  great  blood  vessels,  and  not  upon 
the  conjunctivae  as  in  hepatic  icterus.  Finally  I  have  observed  that 
some  men  are  universally  icteric,  that  biliary  diseases  are  not  more 
common  among  this  class  than  others  ;  that  this  colour  depends  either 
upon  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  blood,  or  upon  the  peculiar  elabor- 
ation which  this  fluid  undergoes  in  the  capillary  system  of  the  der- 
moid ^  structures, — stmctures  known  by  the  name  of  the  mucous  bodies 
of  Malpighi ; — that  finally,  certain  conditions,  either  physiological,  as 
pregnancy,  or  pathological,  determine  in  the  different  species  or  races 
of  men,  anomalous  coloration  of  the  skin,  both  local  and  universal* 

From  all  these  fiicts,  it  follows  that  the  yellow  colour  of  the  skin  does 
not  require  the  previous  increase  of  the  biliary  secretion,  since  this 
colour  may  coincide  with  the  permanent  physiological  state  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  even  with  entire  species  ;  nor  does  it  require  a  deviation  or 
the  transportation  of  this  humour  out  of  its  ordinary  channels,  nor  its 
transfusion  into  the  blood,  since  in  the  case  of  icterus,  chemical  analysis 
cannot  detect  in  this  liquid  a  single  atom  of  the  materials  of  the  bile. 
Since  I  read  my  note  to  the  Institute,  experiments  on  dogs,  upon  the 
production  of  diseases  quite  analogous  to  yellow  fever  both  in  reference 
to  the  coarse  of  the  phenomena  and  the  pathological  state  of  the  oigana 
and  the  fluids  of  the  body,  have  been  published  in  the  physiolofficaime* 
meirs  of  M.  Gaspard,  upon  pumlent  diseases,  etc.,  inserted  in  uie  Janu- 
ary Number  for  1822,  of  the  journal  of  experimental  physiology.  The 
conformity,  in  all  respects,  of  his  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  particulariyt 
of  his  sixteenth  experiments  with  the  case  which  J  have  reporteii^  is  too 
striking  to  be  passed  by  in  silence. 

The  following  is  my  observation :  In  July  1815,  a  man  arrived  at 
Havre,  from  Fort-Royml,  Martinique,  after  a  short  passage  of  20  or  32 
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dajs ;  on  the  day  suoceeding,  he  came  to  Rouen,  fell  sick,  and  was  car- 
ried on  the  same  day  to  the  Hotel*Dieu,  when  he  suffered  successively 
with  pain  of  the  head,  delirium,  gre^t  agitation,  brilliant  redness  of  the 
eyes,  with  alternate  loss  and  recovery  of  sight ;  hiccough ;  slight  he* 
morrhages  from  nose,  mouth,  anus  ;  a  perspiration  which  tinged  his  linen 
yellow  ;  ecchymoses  ;^-on  the  third  day,  general  and  sudden  attack  of 
jaundice ;  coma,— partial  convulsion  of  all  the  limbs  and  of  the  &ce ; 
carphologia  ;  on  the  third  day  the  agitation  increased,  and  on  the  fifth 
he  died 

In  the  16th  experiment,  M.  Gaspard  injected  into  the  right  jugular 
vein  of  a  dog,  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  a  fetid  fluid,  thick,  free  from 
acidity,  obtained  from  the  stems  of  fermented  cabbage.  During  the  in- 
jection movements  of  deglutition,  then  vomiting  and  prostration  took 
place ;  some  hours  afterwards,  great  nudaise,  chest  painful  on  pressure ; 
symptoms  of  pneumonia,  then  renewed  vomiting  and  great  prostration 
at  the  end  of  9  hours ;  during  the  night,  copious  liquid  stools  and  very 
fetid,  as  black  as  soot,  resembling  the  dejections  of  melsena,  and  com. 
posed  of  a  small  portion  of  excrements  and  mucosity,  with  a  great  deal 
of  decomposed  blood. 

Some  time  afterwards,  a  second  stool,  of  a  muco-sanguinolent  char- 
acter.  On  the  15th  July,  (the  2d  day,)  increased  prostration,  adynamia 
—burning  thirst ;  disgust ;  urine  normal,  repeated  returns  of  leeble  ac« 
tion  of  the  heart,  with  irregular  action.  On  the  16th,  prostration  less ; 
cessation  of  palpitations  ;  out  always  intense  thirst,  loss  of  appetite  and 
sometimes  vomiting  of  drinks. 

On  the  17th,  same  state — 18th,  extreme  debility-— excessive  thirst, 
eyes  red,  inflamed  and  filled  with  tears,  nose  tumefied,  obstructed  with 
mueosities,  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  red,  violet^oloured  and 
phlogosed.  About  the  middle  of  the  day,  whitish  dejections  with  soma 
decomposed  fetid  blood  ;  died  during  the  night,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
day.  We  observe  that  all  the  external  tissues  were  highly  injected 
with  blood;  their  sur&ces  exhaled  a  remarkable  and  very  abundant 
fluid.  If  we  observe  no  discoloration  of  the  skin,  it  was  because  the 
hair  prevented  this  examination,  since  the  post-mortem  convinced  us, 
that  it  too  participated  in  that  eccessive  injection  of  the  capilary  vessels 
of  all  the  membrances.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  comments  on 
the  resemblance  of  the  symptonfs,  their  nature  and  duration  during  the 
career  of  the  case. 

But  let  us  compare  the  state  of  the  organs.  I  opened  the  body  five 
or  six  hours  after  death ;  it  was  yet  warm,  the  skin  yellow,  particularly 
about  the  cheeks,  axilla,  groins,  and  generally  wherever  the  sub-cutaae* 
ous  cellular  tissue  ^as  most  abundant 

The  skin  when  inscised,  poured  out,  as  in  the  living,  small  drops  of 
Uood.  We  may  observe  something  similar,  but  in  a  less  degree,  in 
4!iittlng  the  skin  when  blisters  have  been  applied,  or  suppuration  has 
oonmenced.  Hardly  had  the  last  layer  of  the  integuments  been  divided 
and  the  instnimenl  reached  the  cellular  tissue,  when  gases  escaped 
through  the  cut ;  the  cellular  tissue  then  shrank ;  its  layers  were  injec« 
tad  with  a  net- work  of  very  fine  vessels,  resembling  an  Inflamed  con. 
JMBCttvt.  Its  colour  was  of  a  brownish  lad.  It  was  in  the  region  of 
the  parotkl,  thit  I  observed  this  cdoor;  it  was  the  saosa  thing  with  ra« 
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gard  to  the  axilla  and  groins.  The  stomach,  the  heart,  and  the  colon 
contained  the  same  black  and  putrid  matters,  which  had  been  discharged 
by  stool  and  vomiting. 

All  the  intestinal  canal,  the  stomach,  and  especially  the  large  intet* 
tines  were  of  a  brown  red  colour,  with  here  and  there,  patches  of  a 
deeper  colour ;  the  liver  presented  nothing  peculiar,  and  the  gall-blad- 
der, without  being  distended,  contained  a  brownish  yellow  bile. 

At  this  time,  we  had  in  the  hospital  some  cases  of  typhus,  arising 
from  the  army  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  bodies  which  I  opened 
before  being  cold,  likewise  contained  gas,  distending  the  cellular  tissoe, 
and  escaping  with  considerable  noise  through  the  small  punctures  made 
in  the  skin — ^and  also  a  high  degree  of  injection  in  the  layers  of  cellu- 
lar tissue,  and  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  divided  surfaces  of  the 
true  skin. 

On  opening  the  warm  cadavers  in  the  14th  and  15th  experiments  of 
M.  Gaspard,  in  which  the  morb.id  phenomena  resembled  those  of  the 
16th  experiment  already  cited,  there  were  found  many  ecchymosed  or 
petechial  spots  in  the  tissue  of  the  heart,  of  the  spleen,  mesenteric 
glands,  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  even  in  the  sttb-cutaneaus  celltdar  tissue. 
Inflammation  of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane,  lined  with  a  gelati- 
uous  and  sanguinolent  layer,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  lees  of  wine, 
and  the  washings  of  flesh,  was  accompanied  with  moderate  thickening 
of  the  tissues,  and  presented  a  hemorrhagic  or  scorbutic  appearance. — 
In  these  two  experiments  the  injection  was  composed  o£  putrid  animal 
matters. 

On  inspection  of  the  body,  in  the  16th  experiment,  the  skin,  the  sub- 
cutaneous  celhda^  tissuej  and  the  muscles  presented  the  same  aspect  as 
after  death  from  asphyxia,  and  were  not  entirely  exempt  from  inflamma- 
tion. 

The  conjunctivae,  pituitary,  and  buccal  mucous  membranes  were  red, 
or  of  a  violet  colour,  and  lined  with  a  thick  C4}at  of  mucus,  of  an  unusual 
appearance. 

A  large  fibrinous  clot  of  a  yellowish  white  filled  the  right  ventricle 
extending  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  veins,  superior  cava,  azygos, 
etc.,  and  explains  the  powerful  palpitations  observed  during  life.  The 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  particukrly  near  the  duodenum  and  rec- 
tum, and  less  so  in  the  small  intestines,  was  of  a  violet  red,  inflamed  in 
longitudinal  lines,  and  irregular  plaques  which  even  tinged  the  outside 
of  the  intestine.  Again,  this  inflammation  was  unaccompanied  with 
thickening  of  the  tissues,  free  from  ulceration,  and  bore  a  marked  re- 
semblance to  ecchymosis  and  hemorrhage.  In  the  duodenum  there  ex- 
isted open  blisters  from  which  much  dark  fluid  blood  was  made  to  escape 
in  pressing  the  neighbouring  mesenteric  vein.  This  last  phenomenon 
is  similar  to  that  reported  by  Dr.  Ffirth.  To  comment  upon  the  striking 
similitude  between  these  facts  and  those  reported  by  M.  Gaspard  would 
be  superfluous.  The  diflTerence  between  them  are  not  more  striking 
than  between  observations  taken  by  diflferent  physicians  in  the  same 
epidemicy  either  of  yellow  fever  or  any  other  disease* 

In  the  cases  reported,  the  cause  of  all  the  pathological  phenooienat 
and  the  subsequent  organic  changes  is  evident.  It  is  the  introdoclion 
into  the  blood,  of  putrid  matters.     In  the  case  of  yellow  ^ver  and  of 
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typhus,  the  same  agents  produced  the  same  or  similar  effects.  Thie;  fact 
has  already  been  demonstrated.  Only  in  epidemics  it  is  under  another 
form,  by  other  vehicles,  and  upon  other  surfaces,  that  the  agents  act. 
But  through  these  surfaces  they  do  not  less  promptly  enter  the  circu^ 
lation.  It  is,  however,  of  little  consequence  what  part  of  the  cir^ 
cle  is  described — it  suffices  to  know  that  the  blood  and  the  putrid  mat* 
ters  are  brought  into  contact 

The  chemical  changes  brought  about  in  the  condition  of  the  blood,  a 
specie's  of  hemorrhagic  inflammation  of  all  the  mucous ,  and  cutaneous 
tissues,  and  the  different  exhalations  of  blood  more  or  less  elaborated, 
which  take  place,  constitute  the  characteristics  of  the  cases  in  point. — 
Nothing  is  seen  which  might  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  there  is  cither 
an  increase  of  hepatic  secretion,  or  that  the  biliary  fluids  escape  from 
their  accustomed  channels  and  enter  the  circulation.  I  persist  then  in 
the  conclusions  which  I  have  already  stated,  and  insist  upon  the  im- 
portance in  pathological  physiology  of  the  two  anatomical  facts,  which 
I  was  not  perhaps  the  first  to  describe,  because  I  made  the  post-mortems 
too  late. 

The  following  are  the  facts :— 1st.  The  exhalation  of  gas  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous  tissue,  and  2d,  the  injection  of  the  layers  of  this  tissue,  and 
of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  true  skin  by  blood,  which  does  not  usually 
penetrate  these  tissues ;  injection  whence  results,  as  well  as  from  the 
chemical  alteration  of  the  blood,  and  a  peculiar  elaboration  effected  in 
the  skin,  the  yellow  colour  of  the  membranes. 

This  fluxion  is  evidently  the  same  in  regard  to  the  dermoid  systom  as 
are  the  hemorrhagic  congestions  upon  the  neighbouring  mucous  surfa- 
ces. If  there  is  no  hemorrhage  from  the  skin,  it  is  because  its  texture 
is  too  close  to  allow  this  fluid  to  escape.  I  insist  upon  this  injection  of* 
the  vascular  net-work,  pervading  the  cellular  and  cutaneous  tissue89<;^a 
system  of  vessels  through  which  the  blood  cannot  penetrate  in  a  state 
of  health ; — for  it  is  important,  in  a  therapeutic  and  physiological  point 
of  view,  not  to  confound  a  mechanical  phenomenon,  such  as  the  effusion 
of  blood  by  contusion  with  a  chemical  phenomenon,  such  as  the  change 
in  the  condition  of  an  altered  fluid,  either  from  the  eflfects  of  a  particu- 
lar elaboration  which  is  impressed  upon  it  by  the  system  of  vessels 
through  which  it  circulates,  or  by  some  re-agent  which  is  introduced 
into  it. 

We  may  then  from  the  facts  which  I  have  stated,  deduce  this  singular 
consequence ;  (viz :)  an  explanation  of  the  frequent  alternations  of  epi. 
demic  yellow  fever,  with  yellowness  and  vomiting,  with  epidemics  char* 
acterised  by  vomiting  without  jaundice.  It  is  clear,  that,  when  the 
fluxion  towards  the  mucous  membrane  is  very  great,  and  the  predomi* 
Bant  symptom,  then  the  skin  is  less  injected ;  and  vice  versa,  when  this 
fluxion  predominates  in  the  skin,  the  mucous  membranes  should  be  less 
likely  to  be  the  seats  of  an  active  hypersemia." 

Gaspard,  following  up  his  experiments,  showed  that  putrid  liquids  in- 
jected into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  <&;c.,  produced  the  same  effects  as 
injections  into  the  veins.  Upon  M agendte's  experiments,  he  makes 
the  following  observations. 

^  Magendie,  indeed,  has  not  discovered  this  absorption  to  be  very  in- 
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jurious  to  the  pulmonary,  gastric  or  intestinal  mucous  sur&ces  ;  but  m 
my  opinion,  this  would  have  become  so,  had  the  experiments  been  con- 
tinued for  a  much  longer  time.  This  distinguished  Physiologist  should 
have  been  less  struck  perhaps  by  this  result,  than  any  other,  since  lie 
had  observed  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  most  energetic  vegetable 
poisons  are  absorbed  more  feebly  and  cause  death  more  slowly  on  the 
application  of  them  to  mucous  sur&ces  than  on  serous,  or  even  by  being 
introduced  into  various  organs.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Inoculation 
of  the  venom  of  the  viper  as  compared  with  its  ingestion,  likewise  with 
the  poison  of  Indian  arrows,  so  pernicious  in  wounds,  but  slightly  so  in 
the  stomach.  It  becomes  us  in  this  Instance  to  admire  the  protecting 
wisdom  of  nature,  for  if  putrid  or  any  poisonous  substances  whatever* 
could  have  been  readily  absorbed  by  the  respiratory  or  digestive  passa« 
ges,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  species  of  carnivorous  animals,  as  an 
example,  that  so  often  live  on  rotten  flesh  for  want  of  fresh,  would  no 
longer  be  in  existence  ;  by  another  wise  precaution,  they  have  received 
very  short  intestines,  compared  with  those  of  herbivorous  animals,  in 
order,  perhaps,  that  their  putrid  excrements  should  be  retained  for  a 
very  little  while,  and  might  not  have  time  to  become  &tal.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  but  for  this  difficult  absorption  of  putrid  bodies, 
the  human  race  itself  would  have  been  decimated  oftener  than  it  is,  and 
that,  for  example,  the  lovers  of  tainted  meat  and  strong  game*  would 
have  become  its  victims  on  every  indulgence,  as  well  as  those,  who 
breathe  the  emanations  of  putrid  bodies.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this 
admirable  precaution,  men  and  domestic  animals  but  too  generally  suc- 
cumb to  these  terrible  maladies,  especially  epidemics,  which  bear  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  those  produced  artificially  in  animals  by  the 
injection  of  putrid  liquids  into  their  veins,  the  causes  and  symptoms  of 
which  are  traceable  entirely  to  putrefaction.  In  all  these  diseases,  the 
blood  plays  the  chief  part  and  becomes  the  essential  seat  of  the  evil  ;  It 
is  manifestly  altered,  very  black  as  well  as  viscid,  to  a  great  extent 
robbed  of  its  plasticity  and  its  fibrine,  and  very  different  from  what  it  is 
in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections.  Under  these  diseases,  it  exudes 
from  the  economy  by  a  species  of  vascular  transudation,  after  the  man- 
ner of  what  is  called  passive  hemorrhages,  which  continue  or  happen 
even  after  death,  under  the  form  of  petechia  or  ecchymoses,  dec.  In 
all  these  maladies,  in  a  word,  there  are  general  and  local  symptoms  of 
putrescence,  such  as  fetid  breath,  urine,  sweat,  alvine  dejections,  &c., 
snch  also  as  meteorism,  emphysema,  the  disengagement  of  gas  in  the 
intestines,  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  even  in  the  blood  ;— -such,  in  short, 
as  anthrax,  partial  gangrene,  softening  of  the  flesh  and  the  very  rapkl 
decay  of  the  dead  body.  At  least,  this  is  what  numerous  and  credible 
observers  have  well  established  in  scurvy,  plague,  the  yellow  fever  of 
Siam  and  America,  the  adynamk^  or  putrid  fever,  fitly  so  called,  various 
fimns  of  typhus  and  pernicious  fevers,  in  gangrene,  gangrenous  sore 
throat,  dysentery,  in  gangrenous  ergotism,  carbuncle,  in  the  epizolic 
form  of  carbuncula  fever,  and  finally  in  malignant  pustule.  We  might 
add  to  this  list  of  putrid  disorders,  that  which  hunger  causes  in  its  last 
degree ;  that  which  resuhs  from  the  abuse  of  mercury;— 4n  short,  that 
which  the  venom  of  many  snakes  produces." 

The  last  extract,  which  we  shall  make  upon  the  subfect,  is  finom 
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Christtson.*  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  Iheie  extracts,  but  perhaps 
more  than  enough  have  already  been  given. 

*'  The  tendency  of  putrefaction  to  impart  deleterious  qualities  toyani- 
mal  matters,  originally  wholesome,  has  been  long  known,  and  is  quite 
unequivocal.  To  those,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  tainted 
meat,  the  mere  commencement  of  decay  is  sufficient  to  render  meat  in- 
supportable and  noxious.  Game,  only  decayed  enough  to  please  the 
palate  of  the  epicure,  has  caused  severe  cholera  in  persons  not  accus- 
tomed to  eat  it  in  that  state.  The  power  of  habit,  however,  in  reconci- 
ling the  stomach  to  the  digestion  of  decayed  meat,  is  inconceivable. 
Some  epicures  in  civilized  countries  prefer  a  slight  taint  even  in  their 
beef  and  mutton :  and  there  are  tribes  of  savages  still  further  advanced 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  department  of  gastronomy,  who  eat  with  im- 
punity rancid  oil,  putrid  blubber,  and  stinking  o&l.  How  far  putre- 
Action  may  be  allowed  to  advance  without  overpowering  the  preserva- 
tive tendency  of  habit,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell.  But  with  the  present  ha- 
bits of  this  and  other  civilized  nations,  the  limit  appears  very  confined. 

Putrid  animal  matter,  when  injected  into  the  veins  of  healthy  animals, 
proves  quickly  fatal ;  and  from  the  experiments  of  Gaspard  and  Ma- 
gendie,  together  with  the  more  recent  researches  ofM.  M.  Leuret  and 
Hamont,!  the  disease  Induced,  seems  to  resemble  closely  the  typhoid 
fever  of  man. 

Similar  efiects  were  observed  by  Magendie,  when  dogs  were  con- 
fined  over  vessels,  in  which  animal  matter  was  decaying,  so Jhat  (hey 
were  obliged  always  to  breathe  the  exhalations,  lliese  discoveries 
throw  some  light  on  the  question  regarding  the  tendency  of  putrid  ef- 
fluvia, to  engender  fever  in  man ;  and  notwithstanding  many  |well  as- 
certained facts  of  an  opposite  import,  they  show,  that  probably  in  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  decaying  animal  matter  may  excite  epidemic  fevers. 
A  detailed  investigation  of  this  impoilant  topic  would  be  misplaced  here^ 
as  it  belongs  more  to  medical  police  than  to  medical  jurisprudence ; 
but  the  two  works  quoted  below  are  refered  to  for  examples,  in  my  opi- 
nion, of  the  unequivocal  origin  of  continued  fever  in  the  cause  now  al- 
luded to  ;:|:  and  other  instances  of  the  like  kind  will  be  found  in  the  Re« 
port  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  on  the  health  of  towns. 

Another  affection  sometimes  brought  on  by  putrid  exhalations,^  is 
violent  diarrh»a  or  dysentery,  of  which  a  remarkable  instance  kUely 
occurred  in  the  person  of  a  well-known  Fr(;nch  physician,  M.  Oilivier. 
While  visiting  a  cellar  where  old  bones  were  stored,  he  was  seized 
with  giddiness,  nausea,  tendency  to  vomit,  and  general  uneasiness ;  and 
subsequently  he  suffered  from  violent  colic  with  profuse  diarrhsea,  which 
put  on  the  dysenteric  character  and  lasted  for  three  days.^  Chevailier, 
in  noticing  this  accident,  mentions  his  having  been  afiucted  somewhat 
in  the  same  way  when  exposed  to  the  emanations  of  dead  bodies;  and 


♦  Christison  on  Poisons,  p.  490  ;  Amer.  Edit. 

•f  Journal  des  Progrds  des  Sciences  M^dicales,  1827,  v.  i.  181. 

X  De  divers  accioens  graves,  occasiones  par  lea  mia«?me8  d'animaox  en 
piitiefiLction.  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Med.,  v.  i.  97.— Xiondon  Med.Chirurg.  Rc-^ 
view,  V.  i.  202. 

{  Annales  d'flyg.  Publique  et  de  Med.  Legale,  v.  ii.  ;il6. 
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it  is  a  fitmiliar  &ct,  that  medical  men,  who  engage  in  anatomical  re- 
searches afler  long  disuse,  are  apt  to  sufl»r  at  first  from  smart  diarrhsM. 

The  same  remark  must  be  applied  here  as  at  the  close  of  the  obser- 
Tations  in  the  last  section.  Without  peculiar  concurring  circumstances, 
no  bad  effect  results.  This  will  follow  from  many  facts  illustrative  of 
the  Innocuous  nature  ot  various  trades,  where  the  workmen  are  per- 
petually exposed  to  the  most  noisome  putrid  efHuvia.  But  no  fiicts  of 
the  kind  are  so  remarkable  as  those  collected  in  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment at  Montfaui^on  by  Parent-Duchatelet,  who  makes  it  appear,  that 
this  most  abominable  concontration  of  the  worst  of  all  possible  nuisan- 
ses  is  not  merely  not  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  men  and  animals 
employed  in  and  around  it,  but  actually  even  preserves  them  from  epi- 
demic or  epizootic  diseases.* 

The  effects  of  putrid  animal  matter,  when  applied  to  wounds,  have 
been  investigated  experimentally  by  Professor  Orfila,  who  found,  that 
putrid  blood,  bile,  or  brain,  caused  death  in  this  way  within  twenty-four 
hours, — producing  extensive  local  inflammation  of  the  diffuse  kind,  and 
great  constitutional  fever.  In  man  also,  several  instances  of  diflbse 
cellular  inflammation  have  been  observed  as  the  consequence  of  pricks 
received  during  the  dissection  of  putrid  bodies.  The  disease^  as  for- 
merly observed,  certainly  arises  in  general  from  pricks  received  in  dis- 
secting recent  bodies.  At  the  same  time,  a  few  cases  have  been  traced 
quite  unequivocally  to  inoculation  with  putrid  matter  ;f  and  if  any 
doubts  existed  on  this  point,  the  experiments  of  Orfila  would  remove 
them. 

Mr.  Lassaigne  has  examined  chemically  the  putrid  matter  formed  by 
keeping  flesh  long  in  close  vessels,  and  has  found  it  to  consist  of  car* 
bonate  of  ammonia,  much  caseate  of  ammonia,  and  a  stinking  volatile 
oil,*-the  last  of  which  is  probably  the  poisonous  ingredient.  " 

The  theory  then,  of  the  etiology  of  yellow  fever,  may  be  thus  stated : 
From  the  accumulation  of  filth  in  large  cities  (chiefly  night-soil  and 
the  animal  matter  of  urine,)  putre&ction  must  necessarily  take  place, 
and  from  this  putrefaction,  under  certain  meteorological  conditionSf  there 
is  generated  a  poison,  which,  either  in  the  form  of  a  volatile  oil,  or  other 
organic  matter,  held  in  solution  by  ammonia,  floats  in  the  atmosphere  ; 
is  inhaled  during  the  respiratory  movements ;  is  taken  into  the  circula- 
tion and  poisons  the  system.  It  produces  specific  eflects,  as  much  so. 
4ks  the  matter  of  small-pox  or  scarlatina. 

The  formation  of  this  poison  begins  under  certain  meteorological  con- 
<]ition8,  which  are  utterly  unknown  to  us,  continues  while  they  last,  and 
ceases  with  them. — As  we  have  said  before,  the  poison  is  not  a  gas, 
but  a  volatile  substance,  constituted  of  organic  matter,  as  much  so  con- 
stituted, as  the  matter  of  small  pox  or  hydrophobia. 

To  these  views  certain  objections  have  been  ofifered,  which  we  shall 
now  reply  to. 

Ist  It  is  objected,  that  the  closest  chemical  analysis  of  the  atmos- 
phere can  detect  no  such  substances.    The  chemists  themselves  must 

*  Annales  d'Hyg.  Publiqae  et  du  Med.  Legale,  v.  iii.  and  ix. 
f  Dr.  Duncan,  Edin.  Med.  Chirarg.  Trans.,!.  602  and  530. 
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answer  this  objection,  and  for  this  purpose  I  shall  select  the  authority 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  of  Mulder  and  of  Raspail. 

The  opinions  of  Sir  H.  Davy  are  uttered  from  the  lips  of  one,  whom 
he  chooses  to  call  *a  stranger,'  but  are  evidently  his  own. 

*^  I  said,  'I  believe  several  scientific  persons,  Brocchi  amongst  others, 
have  doubted  the  existence  of  any  specific  matter  in  the  atmosphere, 
producing  intermittent  fevers,  in  marshy  countries  and  hot  climates ;  and 
have  been  more  disposed  to  attribute  the  disease  to  physical  causes,  de- 
pendent upon  the  great  differences  of  temperature  between  day  and 
night,  and  to  the  refrigerating  effects  of  the  dense  fogs,  common  in  such 
situations,  in  the  evening  and  morning ;  and,  on  this  hypothesis,  they 
have  recommended  warm  woolen  clothing  and  fires  at  night,  as  the  best 
preventives  against  these  destructive  diseases,  so  fatal  to  the  peasants 
who  remain  in  the  summer  and  autumn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
maremme  of  Rome,  Tuscany,  or  Naples."  « 

'^The  stranger  said,  4  am  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the  gentle- 
men, and  they  undoubtedly  have  weight ;  bul,  that  a  specific  matter  of 
contagion  has  not  been  detected  by  chemical  means^  in  the  atmosphere  of 
marsheSf  does  not  prove  its  non-existence.  We  know  so  little  of  those 
agents  that  affect  the  human  constitution,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  reason 
on  this  subject  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  line  of  malaria,  above 
the  Pontine  marshes  is  marked  by  a  dense  fog  morning  and  evenings 
and  most  of  the  old  Roman  towns  were  placed  upon  eminences  out  of 
the  reach  of  this  fog.  I  have  myself  experienced  a  peculiar  effect  upon 
the  organs  of  smell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes  in  the  evening 
after  a  very  hot  day  ;  and  the  instances  in  which  people  have  been  seized 
with  intermittents  by  a  single  exposure,  in  a  place  infested  by  malaria 
in  the  season  of  fevers,  gives,  I  think,  a  strong  support  to  something 
like  a  pobonous  material  existing  in  the  atmosphere  in  such  spots ;  but 
I  merely  offer  doubts.  I  hope  the  progress  of  physiology  and  of  chem* 
istry  will  at  no  very  distant  time  solve  this  important  problem."* 

The  italics  are  my  own.  Instead  of  ^a  specific  matter  o(  contagtofij* 
it  is  obvious  that  the  words  should  be  '  a  specific  poison.' 

I  shall  now  cite  Miilder.  **  Finally,  Boussaingault,  Verver,  and 
others,  have  shown  the  presence  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  substances, 
which  contain  hydrogen  and  carbon.  Boussaingault  and  Verver  passed 
atmospheric  m^  freed  from  carbonic  acid^  over  red-hot  copper,  and  ob* 
tained  small  quantities  of  water  and  carbonic  acid.  By  means  of  tho 
oxygen  of  the  air,  the  hydrogen  and  the  carbon — ^no  matter  in  what 
state  they  existed  in  it — woidd  be  changed  into  water  and  carbonic 
acid,  while  passing  together  over  red-hot  copper. 

'^  We  cannot  determine  in  what  state  this  hydrogen  and  carbon  are 
contained  in  the  atmosphere ;  they  may  be  so,  in  the  form  of  hydrogen 
gas,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide,  or  possibly  in  that  of 
volatile  organic  substances.  As  to  this  point,  nothing  has  yet  been  as- 
certained, nor  can  it  be  determined  by  such  experiments  as  these.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  before  the  constituents  of  organized  bodies  are 
reduced  to  their  most  intimate  combinations,  they  can  assume  a  great 
many  intermediate  states — supplying  the  atmosphere  with  either  solid, 

♦  Consolations  in  Travel,  etc. 
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iiqiitd,  or  gaseous  products.  Thus,  in  every  kind  of  putrefaotion,  pecu- 
liar volatile  substances  are  difRised  through  the  air,  which  may  contaia 
the  four  organic  elements  combined  in  various  ways.  Further,  in  a 
great  many  diseases — such,  for  example,  as  cause  eruptions  on  the  skin 
— volatile  compounds  escape  from  the  patients,  and  are  diffused  through 
(he  atmosphere.""  Many  substances,  also,  which,  both  at  ordinary  and 
at  more  elevated  temperatures,  are  regarded  as  filed  and  not  Tolatile* 
are  constantly  emitting  particles  in  a  state  of  vapor,  and  diffusing  them 
through  the  atmosphere — such  for  instance  arc  potash,  soda,  and  even 
iron,  when  smelted  in  blast  furnaces.  Thus,  the  atmosphere  must  con- 
tain not  only  substances  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen,  but  a  great  many  others  besides,  which  it  would  really  be  of 
importance  to  investigate,  but  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  our  present 
purpose  to  dwell. "f 

Rtispairs  language  is  still  stronger.  ^  The  eudiometric  analysis  <^ 
the  atmospheric  air,"  says  he,  "  will  show  a  cei-tain  in  variableness  and 
a  certain  uniformity  in  its  principal  constituents  in  whatever  place,  and 
at  whatever  elevation,  observation  has  carried  this  instrument  of  analy- 
sis. It  will  result  from  it  that  the  air  is  a  constant  mixture  or  a  com- 
bination in  weight  of  21  parts  of  oxygen,  and  79  parts  of  nitrogen, 
together  with  a  variable  quantity  of  watery  vapour,  and  an  exceedingly 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid — a  quantity  more  variable  than  the  first. 

Without  doubt,  it  is  permitted  us  to  consider  this  analytic  composition 
as  representing  the  normal  condition  of  the  atmosphere, — that  which 
suffices  for,  and  is  best  suited  to  organic  development.  But  it  is  repug- 
nant to  logic  and  to  observation,  to  admit  it  as  the  constant  and  invaria- 
ble constitution  of  a  medium,  which,  at  every  instant,  is  the  receptacle 
and  abborbent  of  so  many,  and  such  various  gaseous  emissions ;— ex- 
periment, in  this  respect,  with  all  its  graphic  apparel  of  exactness  and 
precision,  does  wrong  to  analogy. 

How,  in  iact,  suppose  that  the  air  of  a  theatre  during  the  representa- 
tiott  can  be  as  simple  in  its  composition  as  that  in  the  glades  of  the 
forest  ?  Is  it  not  contradictory  in  terms  to  admit  that  the  air  which  is 
breathed  otf  the  borders  of  swamps  at  the  season  when  the  miasms 
cause  fevers,  i^  composed  of  only  the  four  elements  which  we  breathe 
every  where  else  for  the  maintainance  of  our  general  health  ?  How 
vanish  away  then  these  ammoniacal,  phosphorescent,  sulphurous,  hydro- 
cyanic emanations,  etc,  which  are  discharged  into  the  air  from 
thousands  of  gaping  apertures,  such  as  our  privies,  otir  manu&ctories, 
our  chimnies,  our  sewers  ?^from  all  that  ferments  and  is  decomposed  ; 
from  every  one  who  breathes  and  gives  back  to  the  atmosphere  a  dis- 
oxygenated  air  impregnated  with  ail  the  vapours  which  the  respinitoiy 
•ur&ces  exhale  ?     Why  then  has  not  analysis  discovered  these  < 


*  See  on  this  subject  the  elaboiate  treatise  of  Dr.  Van  Gnens,  Natuur-  en 
Gene^skundige  Beschouwinfiren  van  moenrassen  en  moerasziekten.  Amster- 
dam, 1339.  (Physical  and  Medical  considerations  on  Marshes  and  Marsh  Dis- 
eases. Amsterdam,  1839.)  Mulder's  Verhandeling  over  de  Wateren  en  de 
Lucht  van  Amsterdam,  TTreatise  on  the  waters  and  the  air  of  Amsterdam,} 
p.  163,  may  also  be  consulted  on  this  subject. 

f  The  CbemiBtiy  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology,  by  Dr.  G.  J.  Mulder, 
etc.      Amer.edit.,  p.  101. 
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tions?  Because,  at  first,  she  has  never  thought  alK>ut  them.  She  has 
begun  to  tread  this  path  since  we  have  pointed  it  out,  and  to  be  con- 
scious that  the  former  processes  possessed  but  an  apparent  and  conven- 
tional precision.  In  fact,  to  estimate  the  respective  quantities  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  recourse  is  had  either  to  detonation  by  electricity  or  to  the 
action  of  phosphorus.  In  the  first  case,  to  the  air  employed,  there  is 
added  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  greater  by  42  volumes  ;  the  eudiometer  is 
exploded,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  computed  by  the  quantity  of  hy- 
drogen transformed  into  water ;  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  being  estimated 
by  the  difilcrence.  In  the  second  case,  a  stick  of  phosphorus  is  intro- 
duced into  the  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  oxygen  and 
transforming  it  into  phosphoric  acid.  The  gaseous  portion  not  absorbed, 
represents  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid.  To  absorb  this 
last,  a  solution  of  fixed  alkali  is  used,  and  the  analysis  goes  no  further. 
The  volume  remaining,  separated  from  its  oxygen  by  the  phosphorus  or 
by  the  explosion,  and  from  its  carbonic  acid  by  the  potash,  can  be  noth- 
ing else  than  the  nitrogen. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  volume  of  atmospheric  air  subjected  to 
experiment  had  «:ontained  other  gaseous  elements  in  a  state  ot  combin- 
ation or  mixture  ;  let  us  examine  if,  by  such  processes  as  the  preceding, 
the  analysis  could  detect  them.  Some  examples  will  suffice  to  show  us 
the  value  of  such  a  supposition.  Admit,  that  the  air  contains  a  certain 
quantity  of  free  ammonia; — ^the  Phosphorus  will  convert  it  into  fixed 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  absorbing  oxygen  at  the  same  time.  If  the 
ammonia  exist,  as  an  alkaline  salt  with  excess  of  base,  the  phosphorus, 
now  become  phosphoric  acid,  will  fix  this  salt,  by  saturating  it  and  trans* 
forming  it  into  a  double  salt  of  ammoniacal  base.  But  in  both  c^ses, 
this  quantity  of  ammoniacal  gas  will  go,  unknown  to  the  experimenter, 
to  thn  account  of  the  oxygen.  Admit  in  the  air  the  existence  of  some 
acid  emanation,  of  any  nature  whatsoever ; — ^this  acid,  in  the  proof  with 
potash,  will  pass  to  the  account  of  carbonic  acid.  Finally,  the  gases 
which  neither  phosphorus  nor  potash  can  absorb — sulphuretted  and 
carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  dec,  neutral  volatile  salts  6ic,, — 
all  these  will  go  to  the  account  of  the  nitrogen,  the  residue  of  the  ana- 
lysis, which  the  analysis  measures  but  does  not  seek  to  absorb  or  de- 
compose. 

Consequently  the  atmospheric  air  is  not,  at  every  moment,  as  pure  as 
the  eudiometrical  analysis  would  seem  to  indicate.  Doubtless  the 
existence  of  these  emanations  into  the  air  cannot  bo  neither  permanent 
nor  invariable  ;  and  it  must  he  admitted,  that  the  electric  power  of  the 
solar  ray, — ^that  the  lightning  which  ploughs  through  the  immense  eu- 
diometer of  the  atmospheres-combines,  decomposes  in  a  thousand  difi»r- 
ent  ways  these  elements,  already  so  diverse.  Why  should  it  be  other- 
wise in  the  expanse  of  the  atmosphere,  than  in  the  vessels  of  our  labora- 
tories !  "♦ 

So  much  for  this  objection,  which  is  so  frequently  repeated  and  so 
confidently  relied  on. 

Indeed,  from  certain  facts  recently  brought  to  light,  it  would  appear, 
that  we  have  good  reason  to  hope,  that  the  special  poison  of  yellow 


*  Histoire  Natnrelle  de  la  Sante  et  de  la  Maladie ;  torn.  i.  p*  40. 
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fever  may  itself  be  detected  and  chemically  examined.  We  are  told  bj 
Liebig,  that  *^all  the  observations  hitherto  made  upon  gaseous  contagious 
matters  prove,  that  they  also  are  substances  in  a  iSMe  af  decomposition. 
When  vessels  filled  with  ice  are  placed  in  air  impregnated  with  gaseous 
contagious  matter,  their  outer  surfaces  become  covered  with  water, 
containing  a  certain  quantity  of  this  matter  in  solution.  This  water 
soon  becomes  turbid,  and  in  common  language  putrefies,  or,  to  describe 
the  change  more  correctly,  the  state  of  decomposition  of  the  dissolved 
contagious  matter  is  completed  in  the  water."* 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  probability  of  this  poison  being  held  in 
solution  by  ammonia.  The  following  quotation  bears  upon  that  point. 
'^The  odor  of  gaseous  contagious  matters  is  owing  to  the  same  cause; 
(i.  e.  eremacausis,  or  oxidation  at  common  temperatures,)  but  it  is  also 
generally  accompanied  by  ammonia,  which  may  be  considered  in  many 
cases  as  the  means  through  which  the  contagious  matter  receives  a 
gaseous  form,  just  as  it  is  the  means  of  causing  the  smell  of  innumer- 
able substances  of  little  volatility,  and  of  many  which  have  no  odor. 

Ammonia  is  very  generally  produced  in  cases  of  disease  ;  it  is  al- 
ways emitted  in  those  in  which  contagion  is  generated,  and  is  an  in- 
variable product  of  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter.  The  presence 
of  ammonia  in  the  air  of  chambers,  in  which  diseased  patients  lie,  par- 
ticularly of  those  afflicted  with  a  contagious  disease,  may  be  readily  de- 
tected; for  the  moisture  condensed  by  ice  in  the  manner  just  described, 
produces  a  white  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  just  as 
a  solution  of  ammonia  does.  The  ammoniacal  salts  also,  which  are 
obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  rain  water  after  an  acid  has  been  added, 
when  treated  with  lime,  so  as  to  set  free  their  ammonia,  emit  an  odor 
most  closely  resembling  that  of  corpses,  or  the  peculiar  smell  of  dung- 
hills."! 

In  a  paper  published  by  Dr.  Ilort  in  this  Journal,  (Jan.  1846)  we  also 
meet  with  some  very  interesting  remarks,  and  some  experiments  per- 
formed by  Prof.  RiddelL     As  they  are  relevant,  I  quote  them. 

•*  It  has  been  established  by  the  experiments  of  Moscati  and  Boussingault, 
that  organic  matter  exists  in  extremely  small  quantities  in  the  noxious  air  that 
hovers  over  marshes.  Moscati,  many  years  a^o,  suspended  in  the  air,  over 
the  rice  grounds  of  Tuscany,  a  globular  glass  filled  with  ice.  An  abundant  de* 
position  of  dew  took  place  upon  its  surface,  which,  when  collected,  appeared 
At  first  to  be  pure  limpid  water.  There  was  soon,  however,  an  appearance  of 
kittle  fiakes,  possessecl  of  properties  peculiar  to  animalized  matters,  and  finally, 
at  the  end  of  some  days,  the  liquid  putrefied  completely.     (^RiddelL) 

•"These  facts  are  testimony  directly  to  the  point,  and  they  are  not  yet  exhaust- 
ed. In  a  memoir  read  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1834,  M. 
Bottssinganlt  reports  some  striking  experiments  tried  by  him  at  Cartago.  in 
South  America.  In  the  middle  of  a  swampy  meadow,  in  every  instance,  ear- 
bonaeeous  matter  was  detected  in  the  dew,  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.^* 
He  remarks :  ''The  results  obtained  prove  very  clearly  that  in  marshy  ]^ace8, 
during  the  precipitation  of  dew,  there  is  an  organic  matter  deposited  with  it." 

iRiddeU,) 

"  The  following  experiments  made  by  Professor  Riddell,  "with  a  view  of  de- 
tecting the  aerial  miasm  of  small  pox,"  are  so  much  in  point,  and  so  interesting, 
that  I  should  do  injustice  to  the  subject  were  I  to  omit  to  quote  them.    The  ap- 

*  Agricaltaral  Chemistiy.    Amer.  Edit,  p.  407.  f  Op-  cit. 
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paratus  is  thus  described :  A  perfectly  cloan  ounce  pliial  v;a{$  half  filloc!  with 
distilled  water ;  a  small  glass  tube,  with  a  capillary  oritice,  was  made  to  termin- 
ate near  the  bottom,  the  upper  and  much  larger  portion  of  the  tube  bending  hori- 
zontally to  receive  the  silver  nozzle  of  a  delicate  pair  of  bellows ;  several  turns 
of  gauze  were  passed  around  the  mouth  of  the  phial,  embracing  the  tube,  and 
the  whole  was  securely  fixed  in  an  appropriate  frame-work.  This  apparatus 
was  carried  to  the  city*  pest  house,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Her- 
ron,  it  was  placed  on  a  table  two  or  three  feet  from  a  small  pox  patient,  just  in 
that  stage  of  the  disease  when  the  circumambient  air  was  supposed  to  be  most 
contagious.  The  bellows  were  blown  by  the  nurses  pretty  constantly  for 
twelve  hours,  thus  presenting  a  great  amount  of  noxious  air  to  the  distilled  wa- 
ter. The  apparatus  was  left  undisturbed  until  it  came  into  my  possession,  three 
days  after,  wnen  I  made  the  following  experiments. 

1.  One-fourth  of  a  drachm  of  the  water  contained  in  the  phial,  evaporated 
verjr  slowly  in  a  watch  glass,  over  an  alcohol  lamp,  left  concentric  circles  of  a 
whitish  substance.  Upon  bringing  this  residue  under  the  object  glass  of  a  good 
microscope,  I  discovered  that  it  consisted  mostly  of  long  crystals,  which  shot 
from  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  outer  margin  of  each  concentric  band 
was  less  distinctly  crystalline,  and  evidently  contained  some  other  substance. 

2.  A  minute  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  carefully  distilled  and  collected  on  a  glass 
rod,  so  as  not  to  leave  the  slightest  trace  when  evaporated  from  clean  glass,  was 
placed  upon  some  of  the  residue.  [Experiment  No.  1.]  The  application  of 
neat  rendered  the  acid  black,  and  upon  complete  evaporation  a  dark  stain  was 
left,  thus  showing  the  presence  of  organic  matter. 

3.  Upon  adding  a  drop  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  to  near  an  eighth  of  a  drachm 
of  the  water,  and  expelling  the  water  by  a  careful  heat,  the  acid  became  black. 
This  experiment,  as  well  as  the  one  which  ibllows,  was  performed  upon  a  piece 
of  Florence  flask,  rinsed  in  clean  water,  and  then  heatea  to  redness  over  an  al^ 
cohol  lamp,  in  order  to  remove  every  trace  of  organic  matter. 

"A  drop  of  the  water  hastily  evaporated,  left  a  whitish  residue,  not  crystallin© 
to  appearance,  but  consisting  of  extremely  minute  grains.  Upon  the  applica-. 
tion  of  a  high  heat  short  of  redness,  it  became  dark  colored,  indicating  the  pres- 
ence of  organic  matter  by  the  charcoal  liberated.  A  still  higher  heat,  in  coiv 
tact  with  air,  removed  the  dark  color,  and  left  a  mere  trace  of  white  adherent 
powder." 

Now,  though  we  do  not  at  all  believe  yellow  fever  to  be  contagious^ 
still,  it  is  plain,  that  if  its  cause  be  a  poison  floating  in  the  atmosphere, 
we  ought  not  to  despair,  that  it  may  be  detected^  when  chemical  ana^ 
lysis  is  further  advanced.  Add  to  this,  the  fact  that  Lassaigne  detected, 
in  his  analysis  of  putrid  meat- water,  a  stinking  volatile  oil,  which  he 
presumed  to  be  the  poisonous  agent,  which  produced  the  singular  effect* 
developed  in  the  experiments  of  Gaspard  and  Magendie :  and  the  pro- 
bability of  detection  is  still  further  enhanced. 

2.  It  may  again  be  objected,  *that  Yellow  Fever  in  men  is  not  caused 
by  injections  into  the  veins,  and  that,  therefore,  the  experiments  of  Gas^ 
pard  and  Magendie  are  inconclusive.  Certain  similar  effects  are  doubt-, 
less  produced  in  these  experiments,  but  death  takes  place  too  soon, — ^the 
symptoms  are  too  rapid  and  violent,  to  constitute  such  affections  entitled 
to  the  name  of  yellow  fever — at  all  events,  there  is  but  a  crude  simili- 
tude ; — the  animal  is  poisoned  in  a  peculiar  manner,  but  we  can  predi- 
cate nothing  more.' 

In  reply,  we  may  say,  that,  admitting  the  facts  concerning  the  rapid 
and  fatal  symptoms,  they  so  closely  resemble  those  of  yellow  fever,  and 

*  Cincinnati. 
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the  post-mortem  lesions  of  the  two  are  so  much  alike,  that  we  mtiBt  »- 
fer  similar  causes  have  been  in  operation.  The  rapidity  with  which 
death  ensues  is  doubtless  owing,  parti j  to  the  manner  in  which  the  poison 
is  introduced,  partly  to  the  concentration  of  the  poison.  That  such  is 
the  case,  we  learn  from  Magendie,  who  states,  that  when  the  poisonous 
liquid  was  placed  in  the  stomach  or  alimentary  canal,  or  injected  into 
the  trachea,  there  were  scarcely  any  effects  produced ,  and  also,  that 
when  the  poisonous  matter  was  filtered,  its  efiects  were  much  less  vio- 
lent and  the  animals  survived  much  longer. 

3.  It  is  again  objected,  Hhat,  even  afler  Magendie's  own  showing,  when 
the  animal  merely  breathed  the  effluvia,  though  it  died,  there  were  no 
symptoms  of  yellow  fever, — ^they  were  rather  those  of  typhoid  fever. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  with  propriety  contend,  that  mere  exhalations 
from  putrafied  matter  are  capable  of  produciug  yellow  fever.  The  ex* 
periment,  indeed,  which  Magendie  says  he  has  often  repeated,  seems  to 
prove  the  contrary.' 

The  conclusion  is  hasty  and  much  too  general  in  its  tenor.  It  is  not 
contended,  that  all  exhalations  from  putrid  organic  matter  are  capable  of 
producing  yellow  fever,  but  that  it  is  caused  by  emanations  ofa  peculiar 
kind,  produced  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

Although  putrid  matters  injected  into  the  veins  cause  even  naore  vio- 
lent effects  than  we  usually  witness  in  yellow  fever,  (these  effects  bear- 
ing all  the  strongest  characteristics  of  that  disease)  ;  though  mere- typhoid 
is  generated  by  inhalation,  still  it  does  not  follow,  that,  under  other 
conditions  of  putrefaction,  a  poison  may  not  be  generated  sufficiently 
strong  to  produce  yellow  fever ; — at  least  in  man.  It  conies  to  this  at 
last : — that  a  poison  is  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenized 
organic  matter,  which,  if  injected  into  the  veins  of  animals,  causes 
speedy  death  with  peculiar  symptoms  and  post-mortem  lesions,  strongly 
resembling  those  of  yellow  fever; — that  if  this  poison  bo  injected  in  a 
less  concentrated  state,  sickness  ensues  with  similar  symptoms — ending 
in  death,  but  at  a  longer  interval.  If  the  poison  be  meiely  inhaled, 
death  ensues,  but  the  symptoms  are  modified, — ^instead  of  those  of  yel- 
low fever  we  have  typhoid.  But  of  the  existence  of  the  same  identical 
poison  operating  in  all  these  cases,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

4.  Another  objection  is,  *that  our  domestic  animals  are  not  subject  to> 
yellow  fever.' 

It  is  a  common  opinion  in  New  Orleans,  that  animals  recently  im- 
ported, are,  generally  speaking,  indisposed  during  an  epidemic :  but  be 
this  so  or  not,  it  proves  nothing.  For,  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  all 
races  of  animals  and  even  individuals  of  the  same  race  are  not  equally 
susceptible  of  morbific  influences.  A  striking  difiference  in  this  respect 
may  be  witnessed  between  the  negro  and  the  white,  during  an  epide- 
mic of  yellow  fever;  and  even  among  individuals  of  the  white  race. 
Some  have  the  disease  in  its  most  malignant  form — some  have  it  very 
mildly — some,  not  at  all.  There  are  peculiarities  of  constitution  ^i^.^ 
which  make  the  difference.  It  is  probable,  that  if  a  human  being  had 
been  placed  in  the  situation  of  Magendie's  dogs  over  the  grating,  they 
wrould  have  perished  much  sooner  and  with  more  violent  symptoms. 

5.  The  next  objection  has  been  much  insisted  on.  Our  attention  is 
cadiled  to  the  fiict  that  butchers,  vidangeurs^  knackers,  etc.,  who  live  in 
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•the  midst  of  the  roost' disgusting  filth,  are  uot  only  not  subject  to  epi- 
demic  diseases  more  than  other  people,  but,  in  fact,  appear  to  be  more 
exempt  from  them.  "In  the  year  1828,  a  committee  was  appointed  in 
Paris,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  knacker's 
operations.  Every  one,  examined  by  the  committee,  agreed,  that  they 
were  offensive  and  disgusting,  but  no  one  that  they  were  unwholesome. 
It  was  even  inferred  that  they  were  conducive  to  health.  All  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  concerned  in  the  works,  had  unvarying  health, 
were  remarkably  well  in  appearance,  and  strong  in  body.  The  work- 
men commonly  attained  old  age,  and  were  generally  free  from  the  usual 
infirmities  that  accompany  it.  Sixty,  seventy,  and  even  eighty  were 
common  ages.  Persons,  living  close  to  the  places,  or  going  thither 
daily,  shared  these  advantages  with  the  workmen.  During  the  time 
that  an  epidemic  fever  was  in  full  force  at  two  neighboring  places,  not 
one  of  the  workmen  in  the  establishment  of  Montfauqon  was  affected 
by  it.  Nor  did  it  seem  that  this  freedom  from  disease  applied  altogeth* 
er  to  the  men  that  were  habituated  to  the  ^orks ;  for  when  from  press 
of  business,  new  workmen  were  taken  into  the  establishment  they  did 
not  sufier  in  health  from  the  exhalations."* 

Of  that  delightful  place,  Mont&uqon,  Christison  gives  the  following 
description.  "The  Voirie  et  Chantier  d'Ecarrissage  of  Mont&u^on, 
which  has  existed  close  to  the  walls  of  Paris,  for  several  centuries,  is 
an  enclosure  of  many  acres,  where  the  contents  of  the  necessaries  of 
the  cit^are  collected  in  enormous  pits,  and  where  horses,  dogs,  and 
cats  are  flayed  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifly  thousand  annually.  The 
fat  is  melted  for  blow-pipe  lamps ;  the  bones  are  in  a  great  measure 
burnt  on  the  promises  for  fuel ;  the  intestines  are  made  into  coarse  giit 
for  machinery  ;  the  flesh,  blood,  and  garbage  are  heaped  to  putrefy  for 
manure ,  and  in  summer  a  bed  of  compost  is  spread  to  breed  maggots 
for  feeding  poultry.  There  is  no  drain.  Description  cannot  convey  an 
idea  of  the  stench.  The  committee  of  the  Boaixl  of  Health,  appointed 
to  make  inquiries  into  the  best  mode  of  abating  the  nuisance,  in  rain 
attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  place.  Yet  the  workmen  and  their 
families  are  stout,  healthy,  and  long  lived."  f 

We  must  admit  the  health  of  the  workmen,  as  the  fact  is  established 
on  good  authority,  but  we  cannot  admit  there  is  any  thing  preventive  of 
disease,  in  the  abominable  emanations  of  such  a  place.  It  is  plain  that 
the  epidemic  fever  spoken  of  as  raging  in  two  neighboring  places,  could 
not  have  arisen  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter.  There  are 
various  causes  of  epidemic  diseases,  of  which  organic  putrefiiction  is  one> 
but  not  the  only  one.  Situations,  as  pure  as  possible,  might  have  been 
'  equally  exempt  from  these  epidemics. 

But  admitting  the  healthiness  of  this  and  similar  places ;  what  does 
it  prove  !  At  the  best,  it  is  but  a  negative  fact  Because  disease  is 
not  generated  at  Montfku^on,  does  that  prove  that  animal  putrefaction, 
in  other  latitudes  or  under  different  circumstances  cannot  generate  it? 
Not  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  abundance  o^poaitive  proof  that 
many  and  exceedingly  malignant  disorders  have  been  traced  directly  to 

*  Dunglison's  Elements  of  Ilygiena  p.  108. 
t  Op.  cit  p..  400,  Amer.  Edit. 
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Aicfa  causes.  Take  the  following  instance ;  ^^according  to  Percy,  a  Doc«  • 
tor  Chambon  was  required  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculte  de  m^ecine  of 
Paris,  to  demonstrate  the  liver  and  its  appendages  before  the  "Faculty,** 
on  applying  for  his  license.  The  decomposition  of  the  subject,  giTen 
him  for  the  demonstration,  was  so  fat  advanced,  that  Chambon  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Dean  to  it,  but  he  was  required  to  go  on.  One  of  the  four 
candidates,  Corion,  struck  by  the  putrid  emanations,  which  escaped 
from  the  body  as  soon  as  it  was  opened,  fainted,  was  carried  home,  and 
died  in  seventy  hours :  another — ^the  celebrated  Fourcroy — ^was  attacked 
with  a  burning  exanthematous  eruption  ;  and  two  others,  Lagueremie 
and  Dufresnoy,  remained  a  long  time  feeble,  and  the 'latter  never  com- 
pletely  recovered.  'As  for  Chambon,*  says  M.  Londe,  'indignantatthe 
obstinacy  of  the  Dean,  he  remained  fiirm  in  his  place  ;  finished  his  lee* 
ture  in  the  midst  of  the  commissioners,  who  inutidated  their  handker* 
chiefs  with  essences,  and  doubtless  owed  his  safety  to  his  cerebral  ex- 
eitement,  which,  during  the  night  after  a  slight  febrile  attack,  gave  oc- 
casion to  a  profbse  cutaneoiis  eihalation.'  "* . 

One  such  &ct  must  overthrow  a  thousand  which  possess  a  mere  ne- 
gative character. 

It  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  because  the  nostrils  are  oflended 
by  disgusting  odors  that  the  putrescent  mass  must  also  omit  substances 
deleterious  to  human  health.  But  the  great  fallacy  of  this  objec- 
tion consists  in  supposing  the  putre&ctiv^  process  and  its  results  to  be 
invariably  the  same.     Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake. 

All  organic  substances  capable  of  undergoing  the  putrefactive  ym>ce88 
are  highly  complex  in  their  chemical  constitution  ; — of  all  bodies  the 
most  so.  The  process  indeed  belongs  to  a  class,  of  chemical  actions 
altogether  different  in  form  and  manifestation  from  qrdiiTary  decom- 
position. There  occurs  a  transformation  among  the  organic  molecules 
into  simpler  compounds,  sometimes  with  the  accession  of  oxygen  and 
water;  sometimes  without.  But  what  these  compounds  shall  be,  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  thousand  circumstances.  The  slightest  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  heat,  of  light,  of  moisture,  of  more  or  less  oxygen, — even 
the  character  of  the  bodies  in  contact  with  the  substances  undergoing 
the  process,  exercise  a  wonderful  influence,  and  give  rise  to  entirely 
different  products.  This  perhaps  will  be  made  more  apparent  by  the 
language  of  Liebig.  "^ 

''The  juices  of  carrots,  beet>root8,  onions,  &c.,  are  rich  in  saccharine  matter ; 
when  fermented  at  common  temperatures  they  yield  the  same  products  as  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  namely,  carbonic  acid  and  an  alcoholic  fluid,  and  the  nitro- 
genous constituent  of  the  juice  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  sediment  or  drees. 
At  a  higher  temperature,  from  100^  tp  120^,  for  instance,  the  manner  of  me 
whole  transformation  is  changed.  There  is  less  evolution  of  gas,  and  no  alco- 
hol is  formed.  When  the  process  of  fermentation  is  completed,  and  we  examine 
tiie  fluid,  we  And  none  of  the  sugar  which  was  originally  present ;  its  elements 
'have  become  transformed  into  a  large  proportion  of  lactic  acid ;  and  besides 
this,  there  is  a  substance  perfectly  analogous  to  gum,  and  another  substance, 
which,  moreover,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  these  products,  of  a  crystalline  ap- 
pearance, identical  in  properties  and  constitution  with  the  sweet  constituent  of 
manna. 

*  Dunglison  op.  cit.  p,  110. 
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**Ahdkol  andoarhonic  acid  are  the  products  of  the  tmospositioft  of  sngur  atoms 
at  the  common  temperatare.  At  a  higher  temperature  the  results  of  the  trans* 
'  formations  effected  by  fermentation  are,  carbonic  acid,  mannite,  lactic  acid,  and 
gum. 

"We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  high  temperatures  the  manner  of 
transformation  in  the  elements  of  the  substance  exciting  fermentation  (the  fer- 
ment) becomes  altered,  and  that  the  change  in  the  directions  in  which  its  atoms 
transpose  and  arrange  themselves,  determmes  the  new  arrangement  of  the  sue — 


atoms,  and  the  new  positions  which  they  assume,  because  it  is  not  only  by  dif- 
fefent  temperatures  that  different  products  may  be  formed  out  of  one  and  the 
same  substance,  but  the  same  result  is  obtained  if  an  alteration  is  made  in  the 
nature  of  the  ferment  transmitting  its  own  action  to  the  substance  upon  which 
it  operates. 

"Milk  becomes  sour  from  the  sugar  of  milk  which  it  contains  being  converted 
into  lactic  acid ;  this  transformation  caused  by  the  presence  and  contact  of  the 
caseous  matter,  which  is  itself  undergoing  a  state  of  change,  of  transposition 
of  its  atoms,  from  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen.'  If,  after  the  entire 
disappearance  of  the  milk-sugar,  we  add  a  new  portion,  the  process  of  fermenta* 
tion  will  continue  as  long  as  any  cheese  remains  in  the  fluid  to  act  upon  the  sugar. 

"  This  manner  of  fermentation  of  milk-sugar  without  evolution  of  gas,  is  con- 
fined  to  the  common  temperature.  At  higher  temperatures,  as  from  76^  to  86  • , 
the  products  are  totally  aiiferent ;  the  cheese  assumes  the  properties  of  ordinary 
yeast,  and  two  consecutive  processes  of  transformation  take  place  in  the  milk- 
sugar.  In  the  first  place,  the  sugar  enters  into  chemical  combination  with  a 
certain  amount  of  water,  and  becomes  converted  into .  grape-sugar ;  that  is,  a 
sugar  possessing  precisely  the  same  -character  as  that  found  in  grapes ;  and 
subsequently  to  this  it  is  farther  transformed,  while  still  in  contact  with  the 
cheese,  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

"  Thus,  .whilst  milk  at  common  temperatures  yields  lactic  acid  as  the  princi- 
pal product  of  the  decomposition  of  its  sugar,  at  a  higher  temperature  we  obtain 
as  the  product,  an  alcoholic  fluid,  which,  upon  distillation,  furnishes  a  true  brandy. 

"  If  instead  of  yeast  a  small  quantity  of  white  cheese-curd  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  common  sugar,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  76*  to  86"*,  and  moreover,- 
some  chalk  added  to  maintain  the  fluid  in  a  neutral  state,  a  lively  evolution  of 
gas  soon  takes  place,  the  sugar  totally  disappears.  Carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen 
are  given  offin  a  gaseous  state ;  and  we  find  in  the  fluid  a  copious  amount  of 
biUyric  acid,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  organic  acids,  which,  until  re- 
cently, was  known  only  as  a  constituent  of  milk  or  of  butter. 

"  In  ordinary  fermentation  the  atom  of  sugar  divides  itself  into  two  products, 
but  in  the  fermentation  I  have  just  described  three  new  substances  are  produced; 
in  the  former,  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  in  the  latter,  instead  of  these,  we  ob- 
tain, butyric  acid,  hydrogen  gas,  and  carbonic  acid.  The  relation  of  these  sub- 
stances to  each  other  cannot  be  mistaken.  Alcohol  is  butyric  acid+hydrogen. 
The  atom  of  butyric  acid  is  an  alcohol  atom,  from  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
have  separated. 

"Thus,  alterations  in  the  nature  of  the  products  of  fermentation  ensue  with 
every  variation  in  the  process  induced  by  changes  of  temperature  or  the  pres- 
ence of  matters  accidentally  drawn  in  to  participate  in  the  transformations. — 
The  same  grape-juice,  when  fermented  at  various  temperatures,  yields  wine- 
of  dissimilar  qualities  and  nature,  depending  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  tem- 
peraturo  of  the  air  being  higher  or  lower  during  iEiutumn,  and  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  cellar  in  which  the  fermentation  is  conducted,  which  vary  the 
quality,  the  odour,  and  the  flavour  of  the  wine.  Aa  uniform  temperature  of 
t|;ie  place  where  the  fermentation  is  conducted,  ensuring  its  slow  and 
^pradual  progress,  are  the  principal  conditions  depending  upon  our  own  con- 
trol for  tne  production  of  the  best  kinds  of  wine.  The  growers  of  wine  will 
soon  universally  give  the  preference  to  deep  rocky  cellars  or  vaults  for  conduct- 
ing the  process  of  Termentation ;  such  vaults  have  been  found  particularly  ap^ 
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piopriate  for  the^  &brication  of  the  superior  varieties  of  beer,  and  the  advanta- 
^  ges  of  these  vaults  mainly  depend  upon  their  constant  temperature. 

"  The  influence  which  extraneous  substances  exercise  upon  the  products  of 
vinous  fermentation  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  fermentation  of  potato-mai«h. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  the  manufacture  of  potato-spirit  an  oily  liquid  is  obtain- 
ed, besides  the  alcohol,  possessing  poisonous  properties*  a  highly  disagreeable 
smell,  and  nauseous  taste ;  this  is  caWedfusd  oil.  It  does  not  exist  ready  form- 
ed in  the  potato,  but  is  a  product  of  the  transformation  of  sugar,  for  it  is  pro- 
duced not  only  in  the  fermented  potato-mash,  but  also  in  thefermentati(»i  of  t^ 
last  syrups  obtained  during  the  preparation  of  the  beet-root  sugar." 

To  be  sure,  Liebig  is  speaking  rather  of  fermentation  than  patrefiic- 
tion  ;  but  the  difference  is  more  in  v^rords  than  in  reality.  To  use  bis 
own  language,  "  putrefaction  is  the  process  of  fermentation  in  organic 
substances  containing  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  virhich  give  rise  to  the  for- 
mation  of  products  of  a  disagreeable  odour."* 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  putrefactive  process  may  or  may  not 
give  rise  to  the  production  of  poisons,  according  to  circumstances. 

6.  The  next  objection  that  occurs  to  me,  is,  that  the  meteorological  con- 
ditions spoken  of  as  being  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  poison  of 
yellovtr  fever,  only  exist  in  our  own  imagination.  The  assumption  of 
any  such  conditions  is  a  pure  hypothesis,  unproved,  and  unwarranted  by 
any  facts.     Thus  Hillary  on  the  Diseases  of  Barbadoes  : 

"  It  does  not  appear  from  the  most  accurate  observations  of  the  varia- 
tions of  the  weather,  or  any  difference  of  the  seasons  which  I  have  been 
able  to  make  for  several  years  past,  that  the  fever  is  in  any  way 
caused  or  much  influenced  by  them :  for  I  have  seen  it  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  in  the  coolest  as  well  as  the  hottest  time  of  the  year,  except 
that  I  have  always  observed  that  the  symptoms  of  this,  (as  well  as. most 
other  fevers,)  are-  generally  more  acute,  and  the  fever  usuaDy  higher  in 
a  very  hot  season,  especially  if  it  was  preceded  by  warm  moist  weath- 
er, than  it  usually  is  when  more  cool.""|*  Again,  according  toi  Imray, 
(from  whose  paper  the  above  remarks  are  taken,)  M.  Ruft  coincides 
with  the  opinions  of  Hillary.  He  says,  "  now  whether  the  thermome- 
ter  was  high  or  low,  whether  it  rained  or  was  fine  weather,  hot  or  cool, 
yellow  fever  always  prevailed  with  the  same  intensity,  without  the  char- 
acter of  the  seasons  appearing  in  any  way  to  influence  its  progress." 

Whatever  it  may  be  in  Barbadoes,  such  is  certainly  not  the  case  in 
New  Orleans.  The  first  frost  sufficiently  severe  to  kill  the  leaves  of 
our  forest  trees,  or  our  annual  plants,  puts  a  sudden  and  effectual  stop  to 
the  disease  as  an  epidemic.  Its  production  and  continuance  must,  there, 
tore,  depend  on  certain  meteorological  influences. 

Again,  the  appearance  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans  is  limited  to  a 
few  months  of  the  year.  We  never  see  an  epidemic  of  it  in  winter  or 
in  the  spring. 

Again,  when  violent  epidemics — such  as  those  of  1837-39-41 — 
make  their  appearance  in  New  Orleans,  it  is  notorious  that  almost  every 
Southern  city  is  also  afflicted  with  the  disease.     These  facts  appear  to 

*  London  Lancet,  June  29, 1844. 

t  Observations  on  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Yellow  Fever.  By 
John  Imray,  of  Dominica,  M.  D.,  etc.  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Oct.  1, 
1845.  • 
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me  to  be  conclusive  with  regard  to  the  ei^istence  of  some  gencrai  epi- 
demic influence. 

.  It  is  no  answer  to  tell  us  that  we  do  not  know  what  this  influence* 
consists  in.  Meteorology  cannot  pretend  to  the  dignity  of  a  science : 
its  facts  are  too  scattered,  broken,  unconnected. 

To  overlook  meteorological  influences  when  epidemic  diseases  pre- 
vail simultaneously  in  distant  cities,  within  certain  latitudes,  seems  to 
ine^  as  wise  as  to  contend  that  efiects  may  happen  without  causes. 

7.  But  there  is  another  objection,  and  one  in  my  opinion  by  far  the  most 
fraught  with  mischief.  It  has  a  practical  bearing,  and  is  therefore  the 
more  dangerous.  This  consists  in  supposing  that  this  meteorological 
influence  is  the  origo  mali ; — the  sole  and  only  cause  of  the  disease. 
If  such  be  the  fact  our  case  is  hopeless ;  for  no  human  power  can  con- 
trol the  meteorological  conditions  of  the  earth  or  atmosphere,  and  we 
Aiust,  therefore,  abandon  forever  all  expectation  of  eradicating  the  dis- 
ease from  our  city.    . 

But  such  a  gloomy  view  of  the  matter  is  not  at  all  tenable.  Unac- 
dimated  persons  may  live  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  and  be  per.- 
fectiy  safe  from  attack,  provided  they  keep. away.  Persons  arriving  in 
the  city  from  abroad  are  liable  to  attack  as  early  as  the  second  or  third 
day.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  these  facts  are  altogether  opposed  to  the 
meteorological  theory ;  without  indeed  it  be  contended  that  the  meteoro- 
logical change  is  confined  to  the  city,  which  is  an  absurdity. 

If  yellow  fever  arose  from  a  vicious  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,, 
it  would  follow,  that  almost  all  persons  liable  to  the  disease  and  living 
in  such  an  atmosphere,  would  be  stricken  at  the  same  time,  or  nearly 
so.  Making  every  allowance  for  more  or  less  susceptibility,  one  coidd 
not  live  for  any  length  of  time  in.  an  atmosphere,  in  which  another  is. 
poisoned. 

The  whole  rise,  coiu'se,  and  progress  of  our  epidemics  show,  that 
yellow  fever  cannot  arise  from  any  such  general  cause.  Persons  spend 
months  in  the  very  midst  of  it,  to  be  taken  down  at  last,  just  as  the  epi- 
demic is  disappearing.  Its  whole  course  seems  rather  to  indicate,  that 
it  springs  from  points  or  foci,  in  which  the  poison  is  being  continually 
formed  during  the  existence  of  the  ineteorologrcal  conditions  necessary 
for  its  formation  ;  and  these  foci  may  be  far  apart. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I  may  sum  up  by  saying,  that  in  my  opinion 
yellow  fever  does  not  depend  on  putt'efaction  alone,  nor  on  moteorologi-. 
cal  influences  alonej  but  on  both  conjoined  ;  when  this  conjunction  oc- 
curs, seething  laboratories  of  poison  are  put  in  operation  at  different 
points  of  the  city. 

If  such  be  the  case,  the  remedy  is  within  our  own  reach.  Keep  the 
city  clean — ^remove  all  filth  as  soon  as  discovered,  and  let  it.be  cast  in 
the  river.  But  if  we  really  wish  to  derive  a  practical  benefit,  these 
operations  must  be  carried  on  upon  a  far  greater  scale  than  has  ever 
heretofore  been  done. — Sending  a  few  scavenger  carts  about  the  streets, 
is  but  a  poor  and  piddling  affair.  A  board  of  health  with  police  powers^ 
should  be  created,  whose  duty  should  be  to  inspect  private  yaids  and 
lots — ^to  see  that  the  owners  filled  them  u|^— that  the  privies  w^ere 
emptied  at  least  once  in  three  months, — and  particularly  that  no  nuist 
ance  should  be  permitted  to  lie  about  the  Icyoq.    Besides  all  thiS)  tbQ 
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vtreets  should  be  paved,  efficient  water- works  constructed,  and  theluusk 
of  tlie  city  thoroughly  drained. — Running  water  will  keep  sweet— or  if 
foul,  when  commencing  to  run,  will  become  sweet  by  being  put  in 
motion.  This  fact  was  particularly  called  to  my  attention  recently  by 
the  very  able  engineer  of  the  draining  company.  The  water  of  the 
gutters,  foul  in  the  extreme,  towards  the  upper  part  of  Common  street, 
was  comparatively  purified  before  it  reached  Claiborne  street.  The 
fact  needs  no  commentary. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  have  now  by  their  wise  police 
regulations  enjoyed  immunity  from  yellow  fever  for  many  years.  New 
Orleans  may  do  the  same  if  she  has  energy  to  put  her  shoulders  to  the 
wheel. 


U. — Case  of  Difictdt  Labor^in  which  Embryotomy  was  resorted  to. 
Communicated  by  Trasiiiond  Dupuy,  M.  D.,  of  Iberville,  La. 

The  attending  physician,  Dr.  F.  I.  6.  Romer,  has  kindly  permitted 
me  to  give  publicity  to  the  following  highly  interesting  case  of  dystocia, 
and  I  claim  for  it  a  space  in  the  columns  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal.  The  Doctor  having  furnished  me  with  the  ne. 
cessary  data,  I  have  liberally  availed  myself  of  them  in.  preparing  the 
present  article.  Having  witnessed  the  extreme  suffering  and  critfcai 
situation  of  the  patient,  and  thereby  fully  realized  under  what  embar- 
rassing  circumstances  our  ministrations  are  oflen  required — it  cannot 
but  be  gratifying  to  make  known,  that  an  operation  so  trying  has  been 
crowned  with  success. 

June  19th,  1846. — Dr.  Romer  was  called  to  see  Charlotte,  belonging 
to  W.  H.  Avery,  Esq., — aetat  38 — well  formed  and  now  in  labor — hav- 
ing  previously  borne  several  children — two  or  three  of  whom  were  still- 
bom.  On  examination — found  an  arm  protruded  through  the  vagina — 
the  presentation  being  that  of  the  left  shoulder.  By  some  mismanage, 
ment  of  the  mid-wife,  who,  before  his  arrival,  had  made  considerable 
traction  on  the  arm — the  head  was  bent  on  the  breast,  or  rather,  the 
child  was  bent  double. 

The  child  was  dead,  and  so  firmly  fixed  betwixt  the  sacrum  and  pubia 
that  the  Doctor  was  unable  to  turn  it.  Called  in  Doctors  Pritchard 
and  Dupuy,  who  were  equally  unsuccessful  in  all  their  attempts  to  that 
effect.  Thinking  that  amputation  of  the  arm  might  assist  in  bringing 
about  80  desirable  a  resuh,  it  was  resorted  to  by  Dr.  Romer,  without, 
however,  facilitating  our  operations.  At  every  eflprt  of  the  uterus  to 
free  itself— the  cries  of  the  poor  suflerer  were  heart-rending  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  yet  we  saw  that  all  that  had  been  done,  was  utterly  unavailing. 
Something  more  must  be  attempted,  and  that  quickly.  Upon  delibera^ 
tion,  it  was  unanimously  decided,  that  embryotomy  would  afford  the 
readiest  means  of  relief.  With  a  pair  of  comnwn  shears,  therefore, 
and  such  instruments  as  a  pocket  case  affords,  (it  being  inconvenient  to 
procure  others  in  time,)  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  were  re* 
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moved ;  the  ribs  broken,  and  the  spine  severed  ;  so  that  afler  three 
hour's  very  hard  woik,  the  whole  was  extracted,  and  the  patient  res- 
cued from  immedi^e  danger.  During  the  operation,  opiates  were  ex- 
hibited to  allay  pain,  and  though  some  degree  of  irritat'^on  afterwards 
ensued,  it  was  subdued  by  antiphlogistics.  The  patient  is  now  in  the 
enjoyment  of  excellent  health. 


ni. — Two  Cases  of  Dropsy^  one  of  wJiich  was  tapped  fifty -seven  times 
in  three  years.  By  Andrew  R.  Kilpatrick,  M.  D.,  of  Wpodville, 
Mississippi. 

In  1888, 1  saw  Mr.  J.  S.,  of  Avoyelles  Parish,  La.,  who  was  laboring 
under  general  dropsy.  He  was  aged  36  years ;  small  frame  ;  phleg- 
ifiatic  temperament ;  blue  eyes ;  fair,  soft  hair,  inclined  to  baldness. — 
'  He  was  fond  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  he  often  drank  to  excess  ;  and 
this,  together  with  the  low  marshy  country  in  which  he  lived,  and  some 
hereditary  taint,  were  the  causes  of  his  malady.  .  His  mother  had  died 
of  the  same  disease. 

He  had  had  hydrothorax  some  years  befdre^  which  was  cured  by  my 
friend  Dr.  G.  £.  £lmer,  who  was  at  this  time  (1336)  his  medical  atten- 
dant. He  was  treated  upon  general  principles,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
remedies  usually  employed  in  such  cases,  till  the  dropsy  was  removed.  But 
by  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits,  the  disease  was  again  brought  on  the 
ensuing  spring,  and  became  worse  than  at  any  previous  time.  Reme- 
dies which  formerly  relieved  *  him  were  now  powerless — he  became 
swollen  to  an  immense  size — excessive  dyspnoea,  impending  suffi)cation 
— locomotion  was  attended  with'  the  greatest  pain ;  and  he  could  not  lie 
down  at  all,  but  was  obliged  to  sleep  sitting  in  a  large  arm  chair. 

On  the  2d  July,  1839,  I  saw  him  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Elmer, 
when  we  concluded  to  resort  to  the  operation  of  paracentesis  abdominis. 
The  patient  was  not  only  willing  to  submit  to  it,  but  requested  that  it 
should  be  done  speedily.  Accordingly  on  the  next  day,  3rd  July,  he 
was  tapped  by  Dr.  E.  in  presence  of  the  writer  and  several  neigh- 
l>ours.  He  bore  it  remarkably  well ;  the  pulse  varied  but  little,  and 
he  was  sustained  by  'the  use  of  brandy  toddy  while  the  fluid  was 
passing  oft*.  Discovering  that  he  could  bear  it,  we  drew  .off  all  the 
water  we  could,  and  upon  measuring  it,  found  we  had  eight  gallons. — 
It  was  of  a  pale  straw  colour  and  coagulated  when  heated. 

He  was  very  much  relieved  in  every  respect.  The  incision  was 
<lressed  with  an  oiled  rag  and  compress,  and  the  entire  abdomen  and 
thorax  firmly  compressed  by  a  roller.  His  extremities,  •  head  and 
Jieck,  were  still  distended  with  fluid,  and  when  we  visited  him  next  day, 
we  discovered  that  they  were  now  shrunk,  and  the  skin  hung  in  huge 
loose  folds  and  wrinkles,  while  the  abdomen  was  again  enlarged  so 
much  that  he  was  obliged  to  relax  the  bandage  to  procure  relie£  I 
tapped  him  and  drew  oS  two  gallons  more,  making  ten  gallons  in  twen- 
ty-four  hours.  This  is  more  than  any  case  on  record,  save  one  men- 
tioned by  Baron  Stoerk,  which  yielded  twelve  gallons  at  one  time. 
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While  conversing  on  the  subject,  Dr.  Elmer  proposed,  that  as  hydro- 
•cele  could  he  cured  by  injecting  a  stimulating  fluid  into  the  sac,  might 
not  ascites  bo  cured  in  the  same  way?  The  great  size  of  the  perito- 
neal sac  and  the  danger  of  inflammation  in  that  membrane  would  seem 
to  forbid  a  resort  to  this  measure.  But  might  not  a  part  of  the  same 
fluid,  after  being  exposed  to  the  air,  be  injected  back  into  the  sacand 
produce  the  adhesive  inflammation? 

The  patient  at  this  time  placed  himself  under  my  care.  I  found  all 
remedies  of  no  avail  in  the  prevention  of  the  disease.  In'two  months 
the  water  had  reaccumulated  to  the  same  amount  and  I  drew  off  eight 
gallons.  I  continued'to  visit  him  and  tap  him  whenever  the -fluid  ^ouki 
^strcsS  him;,  sometimes  twice  a  month,  and  sometimes  once  in  six  or 
seven  weeks.  He  did  not  regard  the  tapping  as  much  as  some  do  a  cop- 
ping. 

From  the  3d,  July  1839,  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  Oct.  1842,  he 
was  tapped^/^-«ei'en  times  and  the  fluid  discharged  amounted  in  all  to 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty  gallons,  being  more  than  eleven  barrels. 
i  regret  very  much  that  I  was  absent  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  there 
was,  consequently,  no  post-mortem  examination. 

Case  2,  Amanda,  negress,  belonging  to  Mrs.  E.  W.,  very  black  ; 
ordinary  size,  (iged  17  ;  has  never  menstruated.  She  had  the  yellow 
fever  in  1844,  and  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards  her  extremities  became 
oedematous — she  was  very  languid  and  inclined  to  sleep  incessantly. — 
In  January  1845,  she  was  placed  under  my  charge.  At  this  time  she 
was  very  much  bloated  and  evidently  dropsical,  as  the  skin  pitted  on 
pressure  and  the  urine  was  albuminous,  coagulating  when  heated.  la 
addition  to  this  she  had  syphilis. 

She  was  first  put  upon  a  course' of  treatment  for  this  last  named  dis- 
ease, which  required  three  weeks  to  accomplish  a  cure ;  but  the  medi- 
cines had  no  eflect  upon  the  ascites,  even  to  check  it,  for  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks,  the  water  had  accumulated  to  a  great  amount  in  the  abdo- 
men and  extremities — she  was  much  larger  ihan  a  woman  at  the  iiiU 
term  of  utero-gestation. 

Treatment.,  Her  diet  was  regulated  and  constant  exercise  enjoined. 
The  following  formula  was  prepared,  viz : 


Pulv.  Jalapae 

"        Sc|llffi     aa 
Pot.  Nitr: 

3  ij  ss. 
3  v. 

Vin.  Teneriffe, 

ftj.M. 

^nd  often  letting  it  digest  twenty-four  hours,  half  a  wine-glassful  was 
given  thrice  a  day.  Before  the  first  bottle  full  was  consumed  she  was 
reduced  more  than  half.  It  acted  freely  upon  the  bowels,  producing 
^watery  stools  from  four  to  six  times  a  day,  and  copious  diuresis. 

Another  bottle  full  was  prepared  and  before  it  was  all  taken  she  was 
.completely  reduced  down  to  her  natural  size.  She  was  still  able  to 
•walk  about  and  had  a  keen  appetite.  This  last  amount  did  not  act  so 
iirbely  as  the  first  had.  She  was  then  placed  on  the  use  of  a  more  gen- 
erous diet  and  some  vegetable  tonics,  and  in  a  short  time  was  discharged 
x^mpletely  cured.  She  has  had  no  return  of  the  disease,  and  at  this 
ixn^Q  is  quite  well. 
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IV. — Cases  in  Hospital  Practice,     Reported  by  A.  HmTBs,  M,  D«« 

late  Visiting  Surgeon  to  the  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital. 

1. — CaK  of  Diabetes  J  with  abscess  of  the  Liver. 

William  Ward,  ©tat.  43,  native  of  Ireland,  in  New  Orleans  3  years  ; 
usually  in  good  health ;  stout  and  finely  developed  muscular  system, 
entered  ward  24,  of  the  Charity  Hospital  (service  of  Dr.  Hester)  on 
the  8th  April  1844;  sick  three  days.  He  had  been  for  sometime 
a  Porter  to  the  National  House,  Tchoupitoulas  street,  had  had  unre- 
strained access  to  the  wine  cellars ;  lived  almost  exclusively  on  fermented 
liquors,  as  porter,  ale,  &c.,  d^c ;  no  meat ;  lived  on  vegetables  almost 
exclusively,  and  drank  two  or  three  bottles  of  porter  during  the  24 
hours.  He  was  attacked  with  a  chill,  pains  in  left  scapula,  extending 
down  that  side  of  the  chest,  across  the  epigastrium,  and  terminating  in 
the  right  hypochondriac  region. 

The  thoracic  pains  were  attended  with  dyspncea,  frontal  cephalalgia, 
slight  fever,  etc.,  frequent  micturition,  but  unattended  with  pain ;  a  sense 
of  debility  across  the  lumbar  spine  ;  great  thirst  and  general  malaise. 

On  the  day  of  his  entrance,  had  high  fever,  pains  in  various  parts  of 
his  body  ;  bowels  costive,  and  thirst.  He  was  bled  to  S  x,  which  re- 
lieved his  head.  Took  a  cathartic,  hot  cataplasm  to  abdomen,  &c. 
On  the  9th,  cups  to  epigast,,  now  the  seat  ot  well-defined  pains  and  con- 
siderable oppression  ;  demulcent  drinks  and  low  diet. 

On  the  10th,  at  8  o'clock*  a.  m.,  apyrexia,  not  much  thirst ;  cups 
dissipated  epigastric  tenderness.  Prescribed  suJph,  quinicBi  sulphuric 
lemonade.  Up  to  this  time,  and  without  our  knowledge,  he  had  dis- 
charged about  half  a  gallon  of  urine  during  the  night. 

The  debility  increased  with  this  abundant  flow  of  urine. — On  the 
11th,  his  bowels  being  costive,  the  oil  was  repeated  ;  he  was  restricted 
to  vild  acidulated  drinks,  and  a  light,  but  nutritious  and  digestible  diet, 
up  to  the  14th.  His  tongue  was  clean  at  the  point,  but  the  base  was 
coated  with  a  yellow  fur ;  pulse  nearly  natural.  On  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  I  found  him  with  some  fever  ;  great  tenderness  on  pressure  over 
the  epigastrium,  red  tongue  and  thirst ;  ordered  cups  to  epigastrium  and 
lemonade,! — On  the  15th  was  relieved  by  the  cupping,  and  nothing  oc- 
curred up  to  the  18th  to  require  a  change  of  treatment,  or  any  active 
measures. 

During  a  part  of  this  time  had  been  up,  but  on  the  19th  complained 
of  dysuria ;  frequent  but  ineffectual  efiforts  to  urinate,  attended  with 
pain  in  pelvic  region,  and  perineum ;  unquenchable  thirst ;  pain  in 
lumbar  region.^Ordered  a  demi-bath  at  night.  This  relieved  the 
pains  and  caused  a  free  flow  of  urine.  From  this  time  the  urine  flowed 
abundantly,  inducing  great  prostration,  thirst,  emaciation,  6ic, 

It  was  now  quite  evident  that  I  had  to  combat  formidable  symptoms 
— ^that  I  had  to  contend  against  a  disease,  to  cure  which,  medicine  had 
hitherto  generally  proved  powerless— it  was  manifestly  a  case  of  Z>ia- 
betes  mellitus. 

During  the  night  he  filled  a  large  gallon  pot  with  a  pale  li^-straw 
coloured  and  sweetish  urine. 

Believing  this  hyper-secretion  of  urine  to  be  merely  symptomatic, 
and  fii)$iing  him. free  of  ^^f^y  and  othvr  evidences  of  excitement,  ^nd 
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recollecting  that  the  best  practitioners  advocated  tonic  medicines  and 
a  highly  asEotised  diet*  I  ventured  to  prescribe  the  ferruginous  prepan- 
tions^and  the  meat  of  young  animals :  as  roasted  kimb,  veal,  &c.— 
During  the  night  of  the  22dy  he  slept  well,  and  thinks  he  urinated  less 
than  usual ;  skin,  dry,  pale  and  shrivelled ;  great  thirst.  Continued 
the  preparations  of  iron  and  roast  meat — at  supra. 

On  the  24th  April,  he  remained  up  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and 
states,  that  he  passes  less  urine  in  the  erect  than  in  the  horizontal 
position. 

He  is  forced  to  rise  several  times  through  the  night  to  evacuate  the 
bladder ;  pulse  60 — and  rather  quick. —  I  requested  him  to  abstain 
from  all  drinks  for  24  hours — a  request,  to  which  he  rigidly  adiiered, 
but  with  no  diminution  in  the  urinary  secretion. 

Continued  same  treatments 

The  symptoms  already  described,  persisted  to  the  25th,  when  to  these 
were  superadded  pains  at  the  epigastric  center,  and  a  sense  of  soreness 
in  the  lumbar  region ;  no  appetite  ;  costive. 

Treatment. — Suspend  the  martial  preparations  and  the  meat  diet ; 
substitute  the  blue  pills  and  a  little  aloes  ;  sinapised  cataplasm  to  epi- 
gastrium. An  enema  was  required  the  following  day,  to  evacuate  the 
bowels,  which  procured  considerable  relief;  pains  across  the  region  of 
the  kidneys,  especially  over  the  left ;  diminution  of  urinary  secretion ; 
skin  pale,  dry  and  withered.  Ordered  dry  cups  to  the  region  of  the 
kidneys  ;  anodyne  cataplasm  tofollovo  cups ;  lemonade, — ^The  27th,  in- 
creased flow  of  urine,  thirst,  bowels  loose,  persistence  of  pain  in  the 
renal  region.     Only  temporary  relief  from  dry  cups. 

Ordered  20  large  leeches  over  the  seat  ofpain,  and  ihefoUotting  piR : 
?      Tannin  pur.f    grs.  tc. 
Pulvis  Optt,     gr,    ij.  M, 

F.  Pil.  No.  viij— one  every  3  hours.     Sulphuric  lemonade. 

The  leeches  dissipated  the  pains,  and  the  pills  (perhaps  ?)  lessened 
the  flow  of  urine.— His  pulse  continued  regular,  full,  and  slow ;  his 
skin  pale,  corrugated  and  perfectly  dry  ;  the  thirst  without  any  abate- 
ment ;  and  the  flow  of  urine  varied  from  day  to  day. 

Ordered  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  suspended  in  mucilage  of  gum  arabie. 
The  last  medicine  was  continued  for  24  hours,  but  it  rather  tended  to 
aggravate  the  symptoms,  than  to  subdue  the  disease.  Symptoms,  as 
last  described,  with  the  addition  of  a  jerk  in  the  pulse. 

I  now  suspended  the  ammonia,  and  gave  a  Terebinthinate  mixture, 
but  with  no  better  success ;  mild  hitter  infusions. 

For  24  hours  the  urine  was  less  abundant,  and  pulse  had  lost  its 
tension  and  jerk. — ^The  skin  feels  dry  and  rough  ;  the  thirst  unabated, 
and  bowels  costive. 

Ordered  to  take  the  following  : 

J^     Mass.  Hydrargyria    gr.  x. 
Extm  Coniij  gr.  iv. 

Emetic  Tartar,  gr.  ij.  M. 

F.  Pills  No.  X. — One  four  times  daily.  Full  tepid  baths,  night  and 
morning,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  soften  the  skin  and  determine  to  the 
aurfiice. 

He  entered  the  bath,  but  feeling  faint  and  exhausted,  he  refused  to 
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remain  in  it  anj  lengdi  of  time.  The  |>ill8  produced  no  nausea ;  one 
consistent  evacuation  during  the  day — sound  sleep  during  the  night- 
pulse  better,  the  forehead  was  moist,  and  the  entire  sur&ce  soil,  and 
perspirable.  During  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  May,  patient  diank  his 
urine  as  fast  as  he  discharged  it — declaring  that  it  was  more  palatable 
than  lemonade,  and  that  it  ^  quenched  his  thirst." 

On  the  4th  May — skin  better — ^pulse  88 — with  a  slight  jerk ;  urine 
more  scanty,  and  not  so  decidedly  sugared.  Abdomen  full,  and  rather 
tense,  some  dyspnoea.  At  this  time  we  found  the  abdomen  covered 
with  a  great  number  of  small ^phlyctonse  or  vesicles,  filled  with  a  colour* 
less  fluid.  Continue  same  treatment.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the 
surface  of  the  body  decidedly  moist,  especially  beneath  the  bed  clothes ; 
paroxysms  of  dyspnoea;  hesitates  in  his  answers;  tongue  clean  and 
smooth  ;  less  thirst.     Pulse  50,  regular.     Continue  pUU, 

About  noon  on  the  5th,  was  seized  with  a  chill,  which  continued  fot 
'  one  hour,  followed  by  considerable  reaction,  headache,  thirst,  dec. 

During  the  night  following,  the  febrile  phenomena  gave  way  to  a 
profiise  and  abundant  sweat,  which  continned  until  morning,  and  so  pro- 
fuse as  to  saturate  the  bed-linen.  In  the  meantime,  the  urinary  secre- 
tion  was  almost  entirely  suspended.  On  the  6th,  he  was  cheerful  and 
gay,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  he  would  survive.  This  remission — 
this  deceitfiil  calm  only  served  to  proclaim  the  danger  at  hand,  and  to 
direct  our  attention  to  the  thoracic  organs  and  the  brain ;  for  we  began 
to  fear  either  the  formation  of  pus  or  serous  efiusion.  Pulse  slow, 
regular,  and  without  any  jerk. 

To  prevent  another  paroxysm,  which  I  regarded  as  critical,  quinine 
was  ordered.  The  quinine  arrested  the  paroxysm  on  the  7th,  and  main- 
tained a  free  sweat  through  that  day.  The  urine,  both  as  to  colour, 
taste  and  quantity,  was  normal ;  thirst  not  troublesome ;  slept  well. — 
During  the  8th  and  9th,  he  gradually  improved ;  felt  stronger ;  skin  soft 
and  perspirable;  no  chill;  flow  of  urine  natural.  On  the  10th,  we 
found  his  pulse  slow  and  regular,  skin  covered  with  large  drops  of 
sweat,  but  warm  ;  complains  of  soreness  in  abdomen. 

Took  sulphuric  lemonade,  and  a  cath.  enema,  which  procured  a  copi- 
ous evacuation,  since  which,  the  urine  has  been  more  abundant.  On 
the  14th,  his  countenance  indicated  some  uneasiness — ^brow  corru- 
gated, as  if  the  brain  was  intently  engaged  in  the  solution  of  a  difficult 
problem ;  prostrated ;  thirsty ;  tongue  smooth,  rather  red,  but  moist; 
dimness  of  vision ;  supra-orbital  pain ;  pupils  contracted ;  hesitates  in 
his  speech. 

Rept:  the  piUs  already  given,  which  had  been  suspended. 

It  was  now  obvious  that  our  apprehensions  would  be  fuUy  realized,*^ 
that  the  encephalon  was  the  seat  of  considerable  congestion,  which 
would  eventually,  if  not  timely  and  promptly  dissipated,  terminate  in 
efiusion.  The  duration  of  the  disease,  the  great  drain  from  the  cireu- 
lation  through  the  kidneys — the  recent  copious  and  spoliative  sweats — 
the  atrophy,  prostration,  and  a  uniformly,  soft,  regular,  and  slow  pulse, 
sustained  by  the  well-established  &ct — ^that  in  secondary  aftctions  of 
the  brain  without  febrile  phenomena,  no  benefit  can  be  obtained  by  de- 
pletion ;  all  these  considerations  conjointly  deterred  me  from  adopting 
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the  usual  anti-phlogistic  nieani  in  cerebral  affections.  I  ordered  a 
blister  to  the  nucha,  with  the  hope,  though  feeble,  of  acting  derivatirelj 
on  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

The  morning  after  the  application  of  the  epispastic,  I  found  hira  with 
his  eyes  closed ;  mouth  half  opened,  features  discomposed,  and  when 
aroused,  states  that  he  feels  *^ curious"  and  again  relapses  into  his 
former  somnolent  condition.  His  inlellect  is  confused ;  pulse  slow,  not 
above  60 — soil  and  regular ;  skin  cool  and  moist.  His  case  presents 
this  singular  feature  :  at  one  moment  his  surface  maj  be  free  irom 
moisture  ;  at  another,  large  drops  of  sweat  collect  over  the  whole  bodj. 
His  respiration,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  becomes  imgular  and 
hurried ;  complains  of  palpitation  ;  asks  for  wine  and  water.  Ordered 
blisters  to  inside  of  each  thigh;  he  refuses  to  cover  his  chest,  lest  he  sfaoald 
suffocate.  Percussion  over  the  heart  elicited  a  dull  flat  sound  ;  the  ear 
revealed  a  rough  jarring  bruii,  announcing  a  pericarditis,  with  slight 
effusion.  He  continued  to  slumber;  hiccough  is  excited  by  drinks; 
dysphagia ;  no  urine  ;  blisters  drew  well.  He  was  allowed  claret  and 
water,  which  he  relished  ;  suppurative  dressing  to  blistered  surface. — 
The  first  sound  of  the  heart,  (May  18th,)  is  very  distinct,  the  second 
obscure.     Spasmodic  action  of  the  glottis  when  he  attempts  to  swallow. 

Prostration  extreme,  pulse  46,  although  sitting  up  in  bed  ;  drowsy  ; 
stricture  across  the  chest. 

Ordered  gum-camphor,  quinine,  and  mucilage  of  gum  acacia. 

The  medicine  was  repeated  three  or  four  times,  and  the  patient  then 
refused  to  continue  it.  It,  however,  aroused  the  nervous  system,  and 
gave  a  temporary  impulse  to  the  heart  and  arteries. 

Porter  and  ice,  nitro-muriatic  acid  foot  bath. 

Continues  to  sink — singultus ;  pulse  42  and  feeble— expresses  a 
wish  to  have  his  chest  examined.  Substitute  wine  whey — flying  sina- 
pisms to  extremities.  The  powers  of  life  continued  to  wane ;  the  pulse 
intermittent  at  every  third  stroke,  and  fell  to  36 — he  became  comatose, 
and  quietly  expired  about  7  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  May. 

Autopsy  three  hours  after  death. 

Exterior  habitude: — Body  greatly  emaciated ;  muscles  sofl  and  flac- 
cid. 

Head.  Dura  mater,  of  healthy  and  of  a  bright  silvery  appearance ; 
no  disease.  Three  or  four  ounces  o[  a  clear  limpid  serum  under  the 
arachnoid;  the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres  gorged  with 
blood.  The  ventricles  contained  four  or  five  ounces  of  a  clear  colour- 
less fluid,  of  a  faint  urinous  smell.  The  substance  of  the  brain,  especi- 
ally the  enterior  lobes  quite  firm. 

Thorax.  Right  lung  collapsed,  and  of  a  light  pink  color ;  lower  lobe 
of  the  lefl  lung  adherent  to  the  adjacent  part  of  the  diaphragm.  No 
efiusion  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

Organs  of  Circulation.  The  pericardium  contained  six  or  eight  oun- 
ces of  a  pale  straw-coloured  serum  ;  its  inner,  or  cardiac  suT&ce  was 
lined  with  a  distinct  false  membrane,  which  could  be  readily  peeled  up 
entire  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  It  was  as  thick  as  ordinary  mu* 
cous  membrane.     It  was  rough  to  the  touch; — thicker  at  some  poiats 
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than  at  others,  but  lined  the  entire  surfiKc.  The  part  of  the  Pericardi- 
um, already  mentioned  as  being  in  contact  with  the  diaphragm,  was  in- 
timately blended  with  that  organ. 

The  surface  of  the  heart  was  covered  with  a  similar  and  equally  dis- 
tinct false  membrane.  Its  physical  and  pathological  characters  were 
the  same.  The  heart  appeared  pale  and  soil,  with  dilatation  of  its  ven- 
tricles.  Tho  cavities  were  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  walls  of  the 
organ.     No  valvular  disease. 

Abdomen.  Livery  right  lobe  of  which  was  thick,  and  rounder  than  usu- 
a],  of  a  deep  nutmeg  color, — of  a  granular  feel  and  appearance,  and  bear- 
ing evideiA  traces  of  chronic  inflammation,  leaving  a  number  of  small 
cicatrices,  with  thickening  of  its  peritoneal  covering  on  its  convex  face. 
The  omentum  adhered  to  the  surface  of  the  liver,  where  the  latter  is  in 
contact  with  the  diaphragm.  The  right  lobe  was  softened,  and  easily 
torn.  On  the  convex  surface  of  the  left  lobe,  corresponding  with  the 
cartilages  of  the  floating  ribs,  behind  and  to  the  left  of  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage, and  contiguous  to  the  diaphragm,  was  an  abscess  in  the  liver,  con- 
taining three  or  four  ounces  of  thick  pus,  pressing  against  the  diaphragm, 
and  opposite  the  Pericardium.  Ulceration  had  evidently  commenced  its 
%york  upon  the  diaphragm,  and  if  death  had  not  put  a  period  to  this  mor- 
bid action,  an  opening  from  this  cause,  would  most  probably  have  been 
efiected  first  through  the  diaphragm  and  then  through  the  Pericardium, 
and  thus  the  contents  of  the  hepatic  abscess  must  have  been  discharged 
into  the  pericardium — a  result  almost  without  a  parallel. 

At  this  point,  the  liver  tiras  closely  adherent  to  the  diaphragm,  as  al- 
ready stated  ;  this  union  was  so  intimate  that  they  seemed  as  one  tis- 
sue, and  the  most  careful  dissection  could  not  separate  them. 

Will  not  this  anomalous  adhesion  satisfactorily  account  for  the  singul- 
tus? 

The  GdllMadder  was  highly  vascular  and  distended  with  a  fine 
golden  coloured  bile.  The  stomach  contained  one  or  two  pints  of  a  thin 
bilious  looking  fluid ;  its  mucous  membrane  was  thickened,  softened  and 
highly  phlogosed. 

Kidneys,  These  organs  were  unusually  pale,  somewhat  enlarged, 
and  softened  in  their  texture — ^no  other  lesion  was  perceptible. 

What  ccmnection  existed  betwen  the  gastritis  in  this  case  and  the  dia- 
betes ?  Was  the  latter  produced  by  the  former ;  and  if  so,  why  do  not 
diabetic  symptoms  more  frequently  accompany  gastritis?  Without  a 
blind  adherence  to  all  the  doctrines  of  Broussais,  we  are  half  inclined 
to  agree  with  that  gifted  man  when  he  declares  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
diseases  of  the  stomach  is  a  key  to  pathology.  Could  the  hepatic  ab- 
scess have  been  the  cause  of  the  diabetes?  why  then  does  it  not  at- 
tend in  all  similar  cases  ? 

2. — FTodure  of  the  Os  Frontis,  of  three  years  standings  teith  a 
circular  depression.  £pileptic  convulsions ;  hepatization  of  one  lung  ; 
inflammatory  engorgement  of  the  other. 

Michael  Maffit,  an  Irish  laborer,  aged  about  22  years,  of  a  robust  con- 
stitution and  sanguine  temperament,  was  picked  up  in  the  streets,  in  a 
state  of  complete  insensibility,  in  the  afternoon  of  May  the  19th,  1845,  and 
brought  to  the  Charity  Hospital.    When  examined  by  the  House  Sur- 
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geon,  he  was  found  unconscious  of  surrounding  olijects,  was  teized  witk 
epileptiform  convulsions  every  30  minutes,  and  in  the  interval  of  these 
seizures,  was  stupid  and  comatose.  Revulsive  cathartic  enemas  and 
powerful  cutaneous  counterirritants  and  cold  lotions  to  the  head  were  or- 
dered for  the  night. 

The  epileptic  convulsions  continued  to  recurat  short  intervals,  through 
that  night,  and  on  the  morning  following,  we  found  him  with  a  fbll,  tense 
and  bounding  pulse ;  ranging  between  120  and  30 ;  skin  intensely  hot, 
but  moist  about  the  chest  and  head  ;  surface  of  a  leaden  hue  and  capil- 
laries gorged  with  blood ;  respiration  laborious  and  rapid,  inspirations 
deep  and  prolonged,  expirations  quick  and  spasmodic,  nuiUbering  40 
per  minute.  During  expiration,  the  buccinator  muscles  were  protnided 
as  in  smoking  a  pipe,  hence  M.  Rostan  has  designated  this  as  ^la  res- 
piration a  la  fumer  la  pipe,"  quite  expressive  of  the  fact  Pupils  dilated 
and  fixed  ;  eyes  constantly  closed ;  tongue  compressed  between  the  teeth, 
and  of  a  dark  blueish  aspect ;  frothing  at  the  mouth  ;  temporal  arteries 
full  and  throbbing ;  jugular  veins  distended  and  the  blood  in  them  undu- 
lating. 

The  case  was  truly  hideous  and  death  seemed  near  at  hand.  The 
depression  was  live  or  six  times  below  the  level  of  the  bone,  and  seated 
just  over  the  orbital  ridge  of  the  left  eye.  It  was  more  than  one  inch  in 
diameter  and  seemed  to  involve  the  superior  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal 
bone.  A  free  bleeding  from  the  arm,  a  cathaitic  enema,  flying  sina* 
pisms  to  the  extremities,  and  iced  applications  to  the  head,  were  pre* 
scribed. 

This  was  done  at  our  morning  visit ;  we  returned  at  6  P.  M.  deter- 
mined, if  the  symptoms  of  compression  persisted,  to  apply  the  trephine 
and  elevate  or  remove  the  depressed  bone.  We  found  his  breathing^ 
still  hurried  and  stertorous ;  in  other  respects,  much  as  before  the  above 
prescription  was  enforced.  In  consultation  with  the  Resident  Surgeon, 
it  was  decided  that  the  operation  should  be  performed. 

Some  time  having  elapsed,  before  the  necessaiy  preparations  coold  be 
made,  we  entered  the  ward,  and  much  to  our  astonishment,  found  the  pa- 
tient sitting  up  in  bed,  and  casting  a  wild,  frantic  look  about  the  room. 
This  change,  as  inexplicable  as  it  was  sudden,  induced  us  to  suspend 
the  operation.  Cups  were  now  applied  to  the  nucha ;  a  cathartic  of 
calomel  and  comp.  ext.  Colocynth  was  given,  and  the  cold  lotions  con- 
tinued to  the  head.  He  became  restive  under  the  cups,  and  endeavored 
to  remove  them ;  he  also  gave  other  evidences  of  returning  conscious- 
ness. Through  the  night  of  the  20th,  he  remained  without  any  mate- 
rial change ;  breathing  more  or  less  stertorous ;  pulse  120  and  soil ; 
eyes  half  closed — ^pu^ls  dilated  ;  no  return  of  convulsions.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  he  seemed  decidedly  better ;  the  violence  of  aD  the 
symptoms  had  sensibly  abated, — and  he  was  semiconscious.  At  this 
crisis,  the  nurse  raised  him  in  bed  to  change  his  shirt,  and  whilst  in  the 
act  of  thrusting  his  arms  into  the  sleeves,  the  patient  suddenly  fell  back 
and  expired. 

In  8  hours  after  death,  the  body  was  inspected.  No  rigidity  of  the 
limbs  ;  some  discoloration  about  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  body— - 
iconsiderable  embonpoint. 

Cranium.    Occipital  protuberances  unusually  developed,  giving  aa 
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elongated  appearance  to  the  head.  It  was  evidentlj  cofigeoital«  la 
removing  the  scalp  a  large  quantity  of  very  dark  thick  fluid  blood 
escaped  from  the  divided  vessels.  The  membranes  covering  the 
brain  were  turgid  with  dark  blood,  and  the  arachnoid  much  thkikened 
and  opaque  in  that  portion  spread  over  the  two  hemispheres.  The 
pia-mater  was  extremely  vascular ;  the  substance  of  the  brain,  when 
sliced  presented  a  number  of  bloody  points,  indicating  much  cerebral 
congestion.     The  lateral  ventricles  were  filled  with  a  clear  fluid. 

'timing  our  attention,  then,  to  the  seat  of  the  depression,  we  discov* 
ered  a  enriall  flat  spiculum  of  bone,  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  projecting  from  the  internal  fiice  of  the  superior  orbital  plate,  and 
pointing  backwards  and  towards  the  criata  gallu  Tlius  situated,  it  act- 
ed upon  the  under  surfiu^  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere. 

That  part  of  the  brain,  upon  which  the  spiculum  acted,  was  reduced 
to  a  pulpy  mass,  of  a  yellowish  straw-colour,  and  larger  than  a  five*franc- 
piece.  The  softening  was  about  three  lines  in  depth — and  the  surround" 
ing  tissues  much  engoi^ed.  The  edges  of  the  softened  structure  wer» 
irregular,  and  undulating. 

The  depressed  bone  was  much  thidcened ;  the  original  fracture  ex* 
tended  along  the  floor  of  the  superior  orbital  plate  towards  the  sella  tur* 
sica,  leaving  traces  of  an  ancient  fracture. 

Chest.  Some  old  pleuritic  adhesions  in  both  cavities ;  no  effusion. 
Left  lung  the  seat  of  a  high  degree  of  inflammatory  engorgement,  for, 
when  cut  and  pressed,  dark  fluid  blood,  mixed  with  froth,  escaped.— 
Right  lung,  in  the  upper  and  middle  lobe,  presented  a  fine  specimen  of 
red  hepatization — the  ^  hepatization  rouge"  of  Andral  and  others. 

Liver  and  gall  bladder  normal — stomach  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  mucus  mixed  with  healthy  bile.  Heart  and  appendages  healthy. — 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  trephining  in  this  case  could  have  availed 
nothing,  since  the  state  of  the  lungs  was  alone  sufiicient  to  cause  death.. 

3.—- Compot£}u2   CommintUed  Fracture  of  right  Tibia  and  Fibula^ 
*  Gangrene — Amputation — Death. 

Was  brought  to  the  hospital  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  May,  184.5,. 
P.  B.,  an  Irish  labourer,  letat  86,  of  stout  frame,  and  apparently  robust 
constitution.  A  few  hours  previous,  being  engaged  in  hoisting  some 
padcages  of  heavy  goods,  he  fell  a  considerable  distance,  and  one  of 
these  packages  striking  him  in  the  &11,  upon  the  shoulders  caused  the 
entire  weight  of  his  body  to  rest  upon  one  leg.  The  bones  of  the  leg 
were  fractured  about  10  inches  above  the  ankle  ;  the  integuments  were 
torn  about  three  inches  transversely  by  the  triangular  point  of  the  up^ 
per  fragment  The  point  of  the  fractured  bone  was  driven  through  the 
integuments  with  such  violence  as  to  penetrate  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  of 
the  sa^ie  side,  wounding  the  arteria  dorsalis  pedis  and  causing  profuse 
hemorrhage.  The  house-sui^on  received  the  patient  in  this  state,  and 
on  examination,  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  reduce  the  firaetured 
bone,  to  saw  off  more  than  an  inch  of  the  triangular  end  of  the  vp- 
per  fragment.  This  being  done,  the  reduction  was  easily  efiected; 
the  edges  of  the  wound  nuudle  through  the  integuments  of  the  leg  were 
drawn  together  by  a  few  interrupted  sutures  ;  a  roller  was  apfrii^  fron 
the  points  of  the  toes  up  to  the  knee,  and  a  soft  pillow  and  two  splints 
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coropletod  the  dressings.  At  the  point  of  the  compound  fractures,  al- 
though the  soft  parts  were  much  lacerated,  but  trifling  hemorrhage  took 
place.  Cold  lotions  were  ordered  to  the  Jeg,  and  an  opiate  administered 
to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  system.  On  the  following  morning, 
(15th,)  the  patient  presented  the  appearance  usual  after  the  reception  of 
grave  injuries,  yet  he  complained  but  little ;  the  pulse  was  excited,  and 
about  100;  the  skin  rather  hot,  but  soil;  some  thirst.  The  bandages 
were  not  too  tight,  although  some  swelling-had  developed  itself  as  high 
as  the  patella.  We  ordered  a  cathartic  enema-— cold  evaporating  lotions 
to  be  constantly  used — cooling  drinks — and  the  chest,  &c.,  to  be  occa- 
sionally spunged,  if  the  sur&ce  should  become  hot  and  dry. 

Unwilling  to  interfere  with  the  dressings  which  had  been  carefully 
applied,  we  left  this  duty  to  the  resident-surgeon,  who  promised  to  ex- 
amine the  leg  in  the  course  of  the  day.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  15th, 
24  hours  after  the  accident,  the  dressings  were  removed  and  the  leg 
was  found  to  be  gangrenous ; — a  dark  fetid  sanies  was  pouring  from  the 
stitched  wound ; — ^the  spacelus  quite  encircled  the  limb  and  was  pro* 
grossing  towards  the  foot.  Free  inscisions  were  practised  without  pain 
or  hemorrhage  ;  in  truth  there  was  complete  death  in  the  whole  limb 
below  the  point  of  fracture.  The  countenance  of  the  patient  had  as- 
sumed  a  pale,  anxious  look ;  the  pulse  rather  contracted  and  quick  ;  and 
the  tongue  coated  and  clammy.  In  this  dilemma  what  was  to  be  done. 
Either  wait  until  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  should  be  established 
between  the  dead  and  sound  tissues,  or  amputate  without  loss  of  time. 
We  prefered  the  latter  as  the  best  alternative,  partly,  because  the  ^oii- 
grene  seemed  to  travel  dotcntoardSf  and  because  the  parts  above  the 
point  of  ft'acture  appeared  quite  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  slight 
swelling.  After  administering  an  anodyne  in  a  glass  of  brandy,  we 
amputated  below  the  knee,  it  being  our  aim  to  cut  as  far  above  the  dis- 
eased structures  as  possible.  In  dividing  the  integuments  and  raising 
the  flap,  the  blood  flowed  freely,  leading  us  to  suppose  a  free  and  healthy 
circulation  in  the  part.  The  stump,  after  the  vessels  were  secured,  was 
dressed  as  usual  and  some  slight  stimulant  given  the  patient ;  a  cloth 
dipped  in  cold  Water  was  kept  constantly  to  the  stump  which  rested  on 
a  fnllow.  About  0  o'clock  the  same  evening,  we  found  the  patient 
quiet  and  in  good  spirits.  On  the  following  day,  (16th,)  trifling  secon- 
dary hemorrhage — a  mere  oozing  of  venous  blood  from  the  stump  took ' 
place.  It  was  arrested  by  cold  water  dressings.  Pulse  and  skin, — the 
former  100,  the  latter  hot,  but  sofl,  and  in  some  parts,  decidedly  moist. 
We  returned  in  the  afternoon  and  found  the  skin  bathed  in  perspiration  ; 
pube  120,  full  and  soft  This  excitement  of  pulse  was  ascribable  to  the 
too  frequent  use  of  wine  during  the  day.  It  was  instantly  discontinued* 
and  cold  drinks  substituted.  Chlorine  lotions  to  the  stumps ;  emollient 
enema  and  cold  applications  to  head  which  was  very  hot.  The  patient 
rested  quietly  and  slept  soundly,  notwithstanding  the  general  excitement 
of  the  system.  He  complained  of  soreness  about  the  stumps.  In  the 
course  of  the  night,  the  excitement  gradually  passed  off,  and  at  the 
morning  visit,  the  pulse  stood  at  90 ;  skin  warm  and  moist,  and  patient 
cheerful.  For  the  first  time,  we  observed  a  reddish  streak  wending  its 
way  along  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  thigh,  in  the  tract  of  the  lai^  super- 
ficial veins  and  lymphatics.    Appropriate  topicala  were  prescribed,  and 


in  the  evening,  the  iMoe  was  no  longer  doubtful ;  the  rod  Wftficettreited 
into  a  daik  gangrenous  hue ;  the  track  spread  around  the  thigh  and 
travelled  up  towards  the  groin.  Its  progress  was  rapid,  almost  visible ; 
the  pulse  became  frequent ;  the  skin  bathed  in  a  cold  clammy  perspira- 
tion ;  the  countenance  haggard,  and  the  features  decomposed.  During 
the  night  of  the  18th,  vomiting  supervened ;  finally,  delirium  with  sub- 
sultus.  In  a  few  hours  ailer  the  development  of  the  gangrene,  it 
reached  Poupart's  ligament,  when  death  took  place  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th. 

The  body  was  so  fetid  and  the  temperature  so  high  that  an  examina^ 
tlon  was  not  made. 

We,  however,  inspected  the  leg  that  had  been  amputated,  and  found 
the  tibia  literally  crushed  and  cleA  into  five  or  six  distinct  fragments. — 
This  bone  not  only  had  been  broken  above  transversely,  but  split  longi- 
tudinally down  within  an  inch  of  the  astragulus.  Coagulated  blood 
filled  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  bone,  and  was  also  diS'used  through 
the  surrounding  muscular  and  cellular  tissues.  None  of  the  large  arte- . 
rial  branches  seemed  to  be  torn,  although  the  sofl  parts  were  seriously 
and  extensively  lacerated.  The  fibula  was  fractured  obliquely  some 
<Ustance  below  the  point  at  which  the  tibia  had  given  jvay.  If  the 
serious  and  complicated  nature  of  the  fracture  had  been  known  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  amputation  would  have  been  justifiable  on  the  in- 
stant. The  man  urged  his  willingness  to  hazard  any  thing  to  save» 
his  limb.  His  request  was  respected  and  the  result  has  already  been 
stated.  On  inspecting  the  parts  through  wnich  the  knife  was  carried  in 
removing  the  limb,  all  seemed  quite  healthy  as  far  as  the  eye  could  de-* 
termine. 

4.— Pa*  in  the  Vena  Porta. 

Martin  Shannon,  setat.  35,  a  native  of  Ireland,  stout,  tolerably  mus» 
cular,  habitually  enjoys  good  health ;  large  chest,  light  complexion  ; 
labourer ;  entered  Ward  No.  5,  bed  56,  on  the  5th  of  June  1843.  He 
had  been  quite  iU  for  ten  days,  before  he  applied  to  the  hospital  for  ad- 
mission 

Condition  at  the  time  of  admission :  Complained  of  considerable  pain 
in  the  right  side  of  thorax ;  occasional  paroxysms  of  coughing ;  abundant 
muco-purulent  expectoration ;  respiration  about  dO  per  minute  ;  much 
thirst,  nausea,  and  frequent  efforts  to  vomit ;  repeated  and  thin  watery 
evacuations  ;  lips  of  a  blueish  livid  appearance  ;  tongue  loaded  with  a 
dense,  rough,  yellowish  fur ;  great  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the 
epigastrium.  Pulse  95 — full,  sofl  and  regular ;  great  restlessness  &c» 
House  surgeon  prescribed  ol.  Rtcini.,  Hot  Pediluv.,  Gum  water. 
June  6th  mane :  Persistence  of  same  symptoms,  perhaps  augmented 
in  violence ;  vomited  several  times  through  the  last  night ;  abundant 
purulent  expectoration ;  bowels  freely  moved  by  (he  01.  Ricini. ';  pulse 
full  and  compressible ;  thirst  unabated  ;  cephalalgia,  mucous  ronchua 
in  the  division  of  the  right  bronchus ;  but  little  tendernecfs  over  the  right 
hypochondrium.  Ordered  cups  to  epigastrium^  followed  hy  warm  emollm 
cataplasm ;  and  Lemonade. 

June  7th  man^ :  Spent  a  restless  night,  vomited  and  purged  a  dark 
greenish  fluid.  He  expectorated  nearly  a  pint  of  a  thick  green  and 
yellowish  pus ;  skin  quite  cool  and  saturated  with  perspiration.   Tongue 
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M  heretefore ;   unquenchable  thirst,  jactitation,  lips  dark  leaden  bne«. 
The  cups  were  also  applied  over  epigastrium  and  right  hypochondriMii. 

They  removed  the  tenderness,  but  failed  to  check  the  vomiting;. 
Profound  prostration,  respiration  nearly  normal,  features  much  contracted^ 
and  expressive  of  great  anxiety. 

I  now  began  to  apprehend  immediate  danger  for  the  patient ;  it  war 
now  that  I  strongly  suspected  something  wrong  in  the  liver,  but  the 
closest  scrutiny  and  the  most  careful  manipulation  of  that  organ  fiiiled 
to  confirm  my  suspicions.  Percussion  over  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
lung,  in  the  subclavicular  region,  elicited  a  dull  flat  sound — ^vesicular 
re  spiration  no  longer  distinct. 

Prescribed  an  Expectorant  mixf.,  composed  of  Syrp,  SciU.^  Toh*^  et 
Syrp,  Pappav.  somnif,  Emplast,  Vesicat,  8  x  10  to  rigid  side  of 
thorax — Cataplasm.  Drink:  Infus.  of  Flaxseed  Tea.  Diet:  BoUA 
mUk,  dUtUed, 

June  8th  man^ :  Spent  a  sleepless  night ;  continued  to  purge  and 
vomit;  the  matters  discharged  from  the  bowels  were  of  a  yellow- bilious 
character ;  and  from  stomach  and  bronchi,  of  a  mixed  nature  :  partly 
bilious,  and  partly  purulent  Thirst ;  pulse  small,  feeble,  and  soft ; — 
120  per  minute ;  the  surface  of  the  body  was  bathed  in  a  profuse  cold 
perspiration ;  orthopnsea ;  cold  extremities  ;  prostration ;  inquietude  ; 
rejects  every  thing  from  stomach  as  soon  as  swallowed ;  thin  watery 
•  discharges. 

This  case  offered  a  striking  resemblance  in  its  symptoms,  to  one  of 
poisoning  from  Emetic  Tartar.  Magendie's  experiments  upon  animals, 
were  in  their  effects  somewhat  similar  to  the  case  before  us.— This 
distinguished  Physiologist  injected  putrid  irater  into  the  veins  of  certafn 
animals,  and  the  result  was  constant  purging  and  vomiting— cold  ex- 
tremities— great  prostration,  and  in  a  few  hours,  death  from  exhaustion. 

The  case  of  Shannon  was  evidently  becoming  serious. — Ordered 
Repeated  Anodyne  Enema — and  Morphine  by  the  mouth — to  allay  the 
vomiting  and  restrain  the  bowels — neither  of  which  succeeded  to  my 
satisfaction ; — sinapisms  to  extremities,  &c.  6  o'clock,  p.  m. — Repeat, 
Prescript,  by  House  Surgeon. 

9th  man^ :  No  improvement ;  the  symptoms  are  more  alarming ; 
pulse  scarcely  perceptible  ;  cold,  clammy  perspiration  ;  hurried  respira- 
tion—eyes everted  ;  slight  stupor ;  talks  incoherently. 

Ordered :  CarhonaL  AmmonicBy     3  ij, 

Syrp.  Morph.j  5  Iss. 

MucU.  Arabic.  (l  vij.  M. 

Table  spoonfuly  repeated  ;  sinapisms  to  inside  ofcMch  thigh — to  wrists^ 

The  above  mixture  raised  the  pulse  and  revived  the  man  for  a  short 
time.     Free  from  all  pain ;  agrypnia ;  vomits  less  frequently. 
Evening  of  9th  :  House  Surgeon  oixlered  the  following : 

SodsB  Bi-Carbonat*        3  i. 

Morph.  Sulph.,  gr.  ij. 

Aqu.  Menth.,  f  S  ij.  M. 

Aqu.  Distill.,  tl  ij. 

The  patient  continued  to  sink  ;  nature  deemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 


^tvM^  up  Ike  8trug;9l6 ;  the  muscles  becftme  felaxed,  the  ciroulalioii 
iaoguished,  and  the  heart  ceased  to  act  about  8  o'clock,  a«  m.^  on  the 
lOtb  of  June. 

Autopsy,  50  minutes  after  death : 

Slight  emaciation ;  muacles  relaxed,  chest  large  and  well  dereloped ; 
the  right  hjrpochondrium  seemed  more  elevated  than  the  left ;  surfiice  of 
body  pale  in  superior,  and  dark  blueish  colour  over  the  most,  depen- 
ilent  portion. — This  is  owing  obviously  to  position. 

Thorax:  Left  lung  and  pleura  normal,  no  adhesions,  no  eflusion. 
JR^^  lung :  Extensive  adhesions,  some  old,  others  quite  recent ;  a  ca» 
vUy  in  the  upper  lobe,  capable  of  holding  about  three  ounces  of  fluid, 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  flaky  and  tenacious  muco-purulent  matter, 
vesembling  essentially  the  matters  expectorated.  Surrounding  this  ca- 
vity, the  lung  was  dense,  compact,  impervious  to  the  air,  and  constituted 
-one  of  the  stages  of  pulmonary  inflammation,  termed  gray  hepatnaium. 

Beyond  this  hepatized  portion,  the  lung  was  gorged  with  blood,  heavy 
and  destitute  of  any  crepitation. 

Pericardium  and  Heart — ^normal.  Abdomen :  Liver  large  and  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  dotted  over  its  convex  surface  with  a  number  of  light 
coloured  spots,  as  large  as  a  ten  cent  piece ;  it  was  very  heavy,  and 
engorged  with  blood ;  the  acini  were  very  distinct. 

On  cutting  into  the  substance  of  the  Liver,  a  rather  dark  looking  pu9 
escaped  from  the  vena  portsB,  which  had  been  divided  ;  it  flowed  veiy 
freely  from  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger  branches  of  the  portal 
system  of  vessels ;  the  quantity  could  be  increased  by  making  pressure 
upon  the  Liver. 

The  matters  discharged,  were  precisely  such  as  are  found  in  an  ordi- 
nary abscess. — ^The  vessels  which  were  loaded  with  pus,  were  traced 
tip  by  Drs.  Slade  and  Fenner,  and  the  purulent  matters  were  found 
locked  up  in  the  vena  porUs,  beyond  a  doubt  The  Hepatic  vein  con- 
tained  a  large  quantity  of  blood  :  such  as  is  usually  (bund  to  exist  in  en- 
gorged livers.  No  trace  of  any  abscess  could  be  found  in  any  part  oi 
the  liver,  from  whence  it  might  be  supposed,  the  purulent  fluid  couU 
have  made  its  transit  into  the  Portal  system. — Hence,  we  may  conclude^ 
that  the  extreme  or  minute  vessels  of  the  vena  portsB,  which  ramify,  and 
are  distributed  to  the  parenchymatous  substance  of  the  liver*  where  we 
fisund  evidences  of  inflammation,  here  took  up  the  purulent  fluid,  as  fast 
as  it  was  formed,  and  thus  prevented  any  accumulation  of  pua,  or  the 
formation  of  a  regular  Hepatic  abscess. — ^The  port  bUiari  were  loaded 
with  a  fine  golden  coloured  bile.  The  gall-bladder  was  fulL  The 
Hepatic  duct  was  also  distended  with  bile.  The  stomach  was  per- 
fectly healthy,  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of  phlogoais.  It  was 
even  paler  than  usual.  It  contained  about  a  pint  ami  a  half  of  a 
yellow-greenish  fluid,  which,  no  doubt,  was  derived  from  the  liven 
The  intestines,  as  &r  as' inspected,  were  healthy.  No  crnnmunioalioii 
eottkl  be  discovered  between  the  absoesa  in  ^e  lung,  and  the  portal  system 
of  vessels.  Then  I  would  ask,  how  did  the  pua  find  its  was  into  the  vena 
poitcB ;  or  was  it  formed  in  the  vessels  themselves  1  I  state  fiicts,  and 
attempt  nothing  more. 
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\ 
In  reporting  cases,  we  are  too  apt  to  select  only  those  duit  end  fr- 
Touiably,  but  we  believe  that  all  those  that  embrace  interesting  points, 
whether  fatal  or  otherwise,  should  be  given  to  the  profession.    This  we 
iutve  done. 


v.— A  Case  of  Hydrvphobia^   with  the  appearances  upon  dissecliatu 
Reported  by  C.  Gliuden  Young,  M.  D.,  Greenwood,  La. 

A  negro  girl,  Jane,  aged  about  12  years,  the  proper^  of  Miss  Wil* 
son,  of  previous  good  health,  complained  on  the  evening  cif  the  13tb 
July  1845,  of  stiff  neck,  something  like  crick.  On  Monday  momiBgr 
the  14th,  same  instant,  she  was  quite  ill ;  and  without  the  superrentioM 
•of  any  manifest  fever,  she  continued  to  grow  worse  throughout  the  day. 
.Towards  evening  she  complained  of  difficulty  of  swallowing.  On  Tues- 
day morning  she  complained  of  chilliness  when  exposed  to  a  slight  cur- 
rent of  air;  was  thirsty,  yet  refused  to  drink,  alleging  her  Inability  to 
swallow ;  was  occasionally  startled,  agitated,  and  partially  convulsed. 
I  found  her  in  the  evening  laboring  under  considerable  difficulty  of 
breathing.  The  respiration  was  sobbing,  and  performed  chiefly  by  the 
respiratory  muscles  of  the  chest.  She  had  vomited  up  bilious  matter 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Her  bowels  had  not  been 
moved.  The  tongue  presented  a  white  milky  appearance,  with  a  little 
redness  at  the  end  ;  pulse  120,  feeble  ;  urine  scanty  and  hiffhly  coloured. 
The  extremities  were  cold,  and  a  cold  perspiration  covered  the  &ce  and 
breast.  Her  countenance  expressed  anxiety  and  apprehension.  She 
complains  of  want  of  sleep,  and  says,  she  has  not  slept  any  since  the 
night  of  the  18th.  I  gave  her  a  cathartic  dose  of  calomel,  which  she 
took  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty. 

I  saw  her  early  in  the  morning  of  the  16th.  She  has  slept  noae 
during  the  night*  Medicine  not  operated.  Extremities  cold;  pulse 
very  irregalar.  The  bowels  were  opened  by  an  enema.  I  attempted 
to  administer  some  quinine  in  solution,  but  she  was  unaUe  to  take  it ; 
indeed,  I  could  not  prevail  upon  her  to  attempt  it,  or  even  to  look  at  it. 
I  then  mixed  some  quinine  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  a  spoon,  and 
insisted  open  her  taking  it.  At  first  she  turned  away  from  it  with  a 
wild  and  agitated  look,  then  turning  quickly  back  again,  she  seized  the 
apoon,  bent  her  body  forward,  and  swallowed  it  with  a  convulsive 
motion  of  her  throat,  chest,  and  upper  extremities.  She  continued  to 
take  quinine  in  the  same  way,  at  intervals  of  two  hours,  until  she  had 
taken  20  grs.  without  any  other  perceptible  effeet,  than  a  gradual  return 
of  warmth  to  the  extremities. 

12  o'clock,  M.  Countenanee  occasionally  expressive  of  languor  and 
&t^ue,  then  suddenly  assuming  a  wild,  haggard,  and  furious  expressiott* 
The  door  was  thrown  open  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  in  the 
poem.  No  sooner  had  this  been  done,  than  she  screamed  out  for  them 
ito.shut  it,  jumped  upon  another  part  of  the  bed,  drew  the  blanket  over 
Jier,  and  became  frightfully  comoilsed  all  over. 

.Up  to  thw  time,  I  had  regarded  this  as  a  case  of  congestive  feveF^ 
«ompycated  with  hysteria ;  but  her  conduct  and  appearance  were  How^ 
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•  80  remarkable,  the  effect  of  (he  slight  curreDt  of  air  so  extraordinary, 

and  the  general  aspect  of  the  case  so  singular,  that  I  was  startled,  and, 
iorthe  first  time,  the  thought  occurred  to  my  mind,  that  this  was  Hydro- 
phobia. 

No  case  of  canine  madness  had  ever  occurred  in  this  section  of  country; 
I  had  never  before  witnessed  the  disease  ;  nor  was  I  aware,  at  the  time, 
that  any  rabid  animal  had  been  seen  in  the  country.  Hence  I  waa 
still  disposed  to  attribute  the  hydrophobic  symptoms  of  this  case  to  a  mo* 
dification  of  that  protean  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  which,  like 
the  mocking-bird,  seems  to  delight  in  the  perfection,  with  which  it  can 
imitate  any  one  of  its  whole  tribe. 

Ailer  ahe  became  calm.  I  approached  the  bed  quietly,  but  she  sprang 
up  in  the  sitting  posture,  and  with  a  wild  and  fmntic  expression  of  coun- 
tenance,  told  me  not  to  fan  her.  She  said,  she  was  so  thirsty,  and  her 
mouth  and  throat  were  so  dry,  the  should  choke  to  death,  and  that  she 
could  not  drink  any  thing  ;  that  there  was  a  tumor  in  her  throat,  the 
removal  of  which  would  enable  her  to  drinlf  some  water.  She  wanted 
me  to  examine  her  throat,  and  permitted  me  to  press  her  tongue  down 
^ith  the  handle  of  a  spoon.  I  could  discover  nothing  more,  than 
the  mucous  membrane  was  covered  with  a  ropy,  tenacious  mucus. 
She  wanted  to  suck  a  wet  rag,  and  when  it  was  handed  to  her,  she 
seized  it  with  both  hands  and  commenced  biting,  and  chewing  it  in  a 
kind  of  convulsive  manner,  very  like  the  snapping  of  a  rabid  dog.  In 
less  than  a  minute  her  whole  frame  became  convulsed  with  spasms. 
She  threw  the  wet  rag  across  the  room,  sprang  to  her  feet,  jumped  to- 
wards me,  and,  with  mingled  expressions  of  terror  and  pain,  implored 
mo  to  remove  the  **  nasty  stuff"  from  her  throat,  which  was  choking 
her,  and  commenced  spitting  in  every  direction  a  quantity  of  frothy, 
tenacious  saliva.  From  this  time,  the  bare  sight  or  mention  of  water, 
or  the  noise  of  pouring  it  from  one  vessel  into  another,  was  sufficient  to 
throw  her  into  spasms.  The  sight  of  her  own  image,  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  a  mirror,  or  of  any  brightly  polished  metallic  substance,  or 
the  slightest  agitation  of  air  in  the  room,  produced  the  same  effect. 
She  had  intervals  of  repose,  in  which  she  suffered  but  little.  As  the 
disease  progressed,  these  became  shorter,  and  she  would  spring  up  in 
the  sitting  posture  and  look  wildly  around  the  room.  She  spent  most 
of  her  time  in  this  posture,  and  finally  died  in  it.  Previous  to  her  death, 
it  became  necessary  to  restrain  her,  and  she  attempted  several  times  to 
bite  her  attendants.  Towards  the  termination  of  the  disease,  the  salivi^ 
ejected  became  tinged  with  blood  ;  and  she  suffered  occasionally  with 
nausea  and  retching.  The  disease  proved  fatal  in  seventy-two  hours» 
and  although  she  slept  not  at  all,  her  intellect  was  not  afiected,  during 
her  intervals  of  repose,  to  the  last.  She  complained  of  no  pain  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  yet  her  appearance  of  suffering  at  timea 
defies  description. 

Upon  inquiry,  she  told  me,  she  was  bitten  upon  the  thumb  about  thiee 
weeks  before  her  illness,  by  a  sort  of  distracted  little  dog*  The  wound 
was  now  well,  but  in  healing  had  lefl  a  plainly  marked  cicatrix.  The 
dog  had  not  been  supposed  affected  with  hydrophobia,  was  a  good  na- 
t\Ared  puppy,  until  the  day  upon  which  it  bit  the  subject  of  this  lepcni, 
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and  subsequently  six  other  persons*  It  was  then  obserred  to  droops 
carry  its  head  to  one  side,  and  snap  at  every  thing  that  came  near  it* 
It  died  the  next  day  in  a  fit.  It  was  kno.vn  to  bite  two  other  dogs ; 
one  of  which  was  killed  ;  the  other  was  taken  sick,  carried  its  head  to 
one  side,  had  fits,  and  died.  After  this,  quite  a  number  of  dogs  were 
killed  in  the  vicinity,  having  every  appearance  of  being  aflected  with 
eanine  madness  ;  and  I  think,  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  disease  to  a  mad  wolf  in  an  adjoining  parish. 

Not  any  one  of  these  six  persons  mentioned  above,  as  having  been 
bitten,  has  been  as  yet  (January  1847)  affected,  though  no  prophylactic 
treatment  was  adopted. 

The  only  remedial  measure,  which  apparently  afforded  any  mitigation 
of  the  violence  of  the  disease,  was  the  external  use  of  cold  water. 
At  one  time  afler  having  directed  a  stream  of  cold  water  ^from 
a  height  of  several  feet,  for  more  than  an  hour  continuously,  and  until 
she  was  almost  pulseless,  she  drank  a  third  of  a  tea-cup  fiill  of  water 
with  a  spoon,  and  remained  quiet  about  half  an  hour.  When  the  pa- 
roxysms  returned,  the  remedy  was  repeated,  but  the  intervals  of  ease, 
which  it  procured  at  first,  became  shorter,  until  it  ceased  to  have  any 
efllect.  When  the  cold  water  was  first  applied,  it  threw  her  into  the 
most  violent  spasms,  which  gradually  abated,  as  the  remedy  was  continoed. 

She  seemed  to  dread  it  much,  but  said  it  made  her  feel  better,  and 
desired  it  to  be  repeated. 

Post  mortem  twenty  hours  after  death. — ^Upon  removing  the  hd  of 
the  coffin,  there  was  seen  a  collection,  as  large  as  a  tea-cup,  of  bloody, 
frothy  mucus  protruding  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  which  continued  to 
bubble  slowly  from  the  nostrils.  There  was  no  rigidity  of  muscle  ;  the 
trunk  and  extremities  were  flaccid  and  limber ;  the  skin  soft,  pliant,  and 
warm.  The  warmth  was  remarkable.  I  had  no  means  with  me  of  as- 
certaining the  exact  temperature  of  the  body,  but  it  must  have  been  ful- 
ly equal  to  that  of  the  human  body  in  health.  The  body  was  not  at  all 
ofifensive,  and  there  was  no  appearance  which  indicated  that  decomposi- 
tion had  commenced.  The  parotid  glands,  and  the  sub-maxilhiiy  gland 
on  the  right  side,  were  highly  injected  with  blood.  I  believe  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  salivary  glands  has  not  generally  been  observed  in  sub- 
jects who  have  died  of  hydrophobia,  but  it  was  quite  evident  in  this  one. 
The  tongue  was  a  little  swollen,  white,  and  flabby,  with  the  ghinds  to- 
wards its  root  somewhat  enlarged.  The  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  larynx  presented  patches  of  a  dark  mahogany  color.  The  same 
membrane  was  highly  injected  throughout  the  TVachea  and  Bronchia. — 
The  lungs  were  completely  gorged  with  black,  fluid  blood.  The  mu- 
cous coat  ot  the  sesophagus  was  softened  in  its  whole  length ;  its  muscu- 
lar coat  actively  inflamed.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  was  in- 
flamed in  patches  ;  its  muscular  coat  thickened  ;  its  serous  coat  of  a  deep 
mahogany  color.  The  small  intestines  were  collapsed  in  a  number  of 
places.  The  peritoneal  covering  was  highly  inflamed,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canak  The  muaenhur 
membrane  was  inflamed  in  patches  of  several  inches  in  length.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  was  red  and  inflamed  in  pla* 
ces,  in  other  portions  thickened,  in  others  softened,  in  others  ufeeratad.- 
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The  ulcers  occurred  mostly  in  patches,  and  varied  in  size  from  that  of 
a  split  pea  to  that  of  a  Half-Eagle,  United  States  coin.  Some  of  these 
ulcers  were  seated  on  the  folds  of  the  membrane,  others  involved  its  fblH' 
cles  ;  some  were  regular  in  their  borders,  others  were  irregular,  and  rag* 
ged  ;  some  were  superficial,  others  deep,  having  destroyed  the  mucous^ 
nod  muscular  coats,  and  almost  perforated  the  intestine.  The  cellular 
tissue  connecting  the  different  coats  of  the  intestines  appeared  to  have 
been  destroyed  as  if  by  maceration,  so  that  the  coats  might  be  separated 
with  the  greatest  facility  as  we  tear  oS  the  paper  from  adhesive  plaster. 
The  csecum  was  inflamed.  The  colon  contained  a  quantity  of  mud  colored 
inodorous  bilious  matter ;  its  descending  portion  was  contracted — ^a  result 
of  fonner  disease.  The  gall-bladder  was  distended  with  dark  vitiated 
bile  which  had  extended  through  its  parietes  and  stained  the  surrounding 
tissues.  The  liver  was  a  little  enlarged,  of  a  dark  color,  and  gorged  with 
black  bile,  and  blood.  The  spleen  was  near  its  natural  site  and  quite 
destitute  of  blood.  The  reflections  of  the  peritoneum,  the  pancreas,  the 
mesenteric  glands,  and  kidneys  presented  evident  marks  of  inflammation. 
The  diaphragm  exhibited  a  uniform  dark,  red  appearance.  The  mus* 
cles  of  the  larynx,  and  the  scaleni  muscles  of  the  neck,  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  violently  contused  until  their  fibrous  structure  was  almoA  com« 
pletely  destroyed.  The  cellular  sheath  surrounding  the  carotid  artery,' 
on  each  side,  presented  the  same  bruised  appearance.  The  investing 
membrane  of  the  par  vagum,  on  each  side,  had  a  bright  red  appearance 
as  far  as  traced  down  in  the  chest.  The  recurrent  branch,  upon  the 
right  side,  was  traced  out  until  fillaments  were  lost  in  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx,  and  its  investing  membrane  presented  a  like  red  appearance. 
The  thyroid  gland  and  the  thymus  body,  which  appeared  usually  large, 
both  evidently  participated  in  the  inflammatory  action  of  the  surround, 
ing  tissues.  The  inner  surfiice  of  the  heart,  in  all  its  cavities,  was  of  a 
da^  red  color  which  was  continued  in  the  vena  cava,  the  subclavian 
veins,  and  every  other  one  which  was  examined.  The  inner  coat  ot*  the 
veins  was  found  thickened  in  a  number  of  places,  but  no  pus  was  ob« 
served.  The  inner  coat  of  the  Aorta  had  a  red  appearance,  i/diich  grad* 
.  ually  subsided  as  we  lefl  the  heart,  until  it  disappeared  in  the  abdomen* 
The  coats  of  the  veins  could  be  separated  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  the  intestines  mentioned  above,  and  to  some  extent,  those  of  the  ar- 
teries. The  blood  was  accumulated  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  It 
was  dissolved,  and  no  where  presented  any  appearance  of  possessing  the 
power  to  coagulate,  but  every  where  appeared  to  be  filled  with  buM>les 
of  gas,  like  a  solution  of  organic  matter  in  water  which  is  undergoing 
the  process  of  decomposition.  The  sympathetic  nerve  was  examined 
in  the  thorax  ;  its  appearance  was  normal.  In  dissecting  the  integu- 
ments of  the  cranium  the  little  blood  vessels  which  perforate  the  skull 
bone  were  found  very  much  injected  ;  and  on  removing  the  skull-cap, 
the  surface  of  the  dura  mater  was  found  covered  with  an  efiKision  of 
fluid  blood.  The  dura  mater  was  actively  inflamed.  The  veins  of  the 
pia  mater  were  highly  injected  and  contained  numerous  bubbles  of  air. 
There  was  no  efitision  of  serum  within  the  cranium?  The  choroid  plex- 
us was  much  injected.  The  whole  substance  of  the  cerebrum  was  so 
softened  as  not  to  permit  an  examination  of  its  parts.  It  presented  in 
diflerent  portions  a  variety  of  color— gray,  white,  and  red. 
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The  cerebellutn  was  softened  ia  like  manner,  but  its  color  was  a  iioi- 
form  redness.  The  membranes  surrounding  the  spinal  coid  were  ac- 
tively inflamed ;  and  the  substance  of  the  cord,  tor  the  space  of  two  and 
a  half  inches,  about  the  middle  of  its  dorsal  portion,  was  considciabljr 
softened* 


VI. — Hints   on  Hie  Value  of  External  Medication^   by  Tiioxas  D. 
MiTCHBLL,  M.  D.,  Professor  in  Transylvania  University. 

The  more  I  notice  the  results  of  remedial  agents  in  my  own  ex- 
perience, and  in  that  of  others,  the  more  deeply  am  I  impressed  with  the 
vast  importance  of  the  external  use  of  medicinal  appliances.  I  have 
been  forcibly  reminded  of  this  truth,  in  my  perusal  of  the  trctament  of 
what  are  called  by  some  coniintted  fevers  ;  the  result  of  which  has  been 
the  indelible  conviction,  that  very  many  have  fallen  victims  to  the  free 
use  of  internal  remedies,  while  no  efforts  have  been  made  on  the  ex- 
ternal surfttce. 

To  show  the  importance  of  external  medication,  I  have  selected  some 
well  established  &cts,  touching  the  use  of  several  remedies,  which  are 
not  generally  known  to  the  profession,  and  which,  I  trust,  will  commend 
themselves  to  all  who  are  in  quest  of  truth. 

The  extract  of  Belladonna  is  among  the  articles  of  Materia  Medical 
that  are  never  employed  by  some  practitioners.  They  have  fallen  into 
a  kind  of  routine  method,  unchangeable,  it  would  seem,  as  their  own 
nature ;  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  time  wholly  lost,  to  attempt  to  con- 
vince them,  that  belladonna  is  good  for  any  thing.  And  yet,  they  know 
as  well  as  we  do,  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  remedy,  and  has  had  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  ablest  physicians  in  its  iavor.  Some  of  those 
physicians  have  attempted  to  cure  DeUrium  tremens^  by  the  internal 
exhibition  of  large  doses  of  opium,  but  in  vain,  in  the  language  of  a 
very  sensible  writer,  ^*The  large  doses  of  opium  failed,  because  the 
sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  must,  in  a  great  measure,  have 
been  rendered  defimct  by  long  continued  abuse,  so  that  they  were  in* 
capable  of  receiving  the  usual  impressions,  or  transmitting  them  to  the 
brain."  Such  is  the  doctrine  I  Jiave  been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  for 
years,  in  my  public  lectures. 

The  high  value  of  the  external  use  of  extract  of  belladonna  in  delirium 
tremens^  has  been  settled  so  conclusively,  that  I  should  think  no  practi* 
tioner,  aware  of  the  iiicts,  would  hesitate  to  give  the  remedy  a  triaL 

From  the  reported  cases,  I  select  a  very  striking  one,  recorded  in  the 
London  Lancet  for  April  1843,  page  12.  The  patient  was  a  reguiar,. 
nature  drunkard,  and  presented  a  very  marked  case  of  the  disease* 
He  had  been  well  dosed  with  opiates  and  the  like,  to  no  good  purpose  ; 
indeed  the  symptoms  were  rather  made  worse  by  the  treatment 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  wasted  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  management^ 
a  pretty  large  blister  was  applied  over  the  spine,  below  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  The  cuticle  was  separated  from  the  blistered  sui&ce,  and  a 
dressing  of  pure  extract  of  belladonna  was  laid  on  the  part  i  now 
quote  from  the  report :  '^JPteviously,  he  had  been  very  boisteiouS}  but  sa 
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aeate  was  the  pain  of  the  application,  that  be  became  ingtantlj  sub- 
dued, tears  rolled  from  his  ejes,  and  he  begged  to  bare  the  phkster  re- 
moved.  In  three  minutes  he  ceased  to  complain ;  in  five  minutes,  slight 
'  twitchings  of  th4  facial  muscles  and  the  arms  commenced,  his  utterance 
became  indistinct,  and  he  now  kept  up  a  stupid  laugh,  like  a  roan  much 
intoxicated.  The  pupils,  which  had  been  very  much  contracted  began 
rapidly  to  dilate,  and  in  seven  minutes  were  opened  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent. He  now  became  very  drowsy,  and  begged  to  lie  down.  The  ei- 
tract  was  then  sponged  off  the  surface,  and  a  dressing  of  simple  cerate 
applied.  In  nine  minutes  from  the  first  application,  he  was  in  a  pro- 
found  sleep,  which  lasted  for  seven  hours,  during  which  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  undisturbed  repose.  During  the  action  of  the  extract,  the  pulse 
rose  to  160,  but  fell  in  a  few  hours  to  108.  At  the  end  of  seven  hoars 
he  awoke  and  was  quiet,  until  he  stared  about  apparently  astonished, 
and  then  relapsed  into  his  previous  wildness." 

During  the  day,  following  this  happy  change,  he  was  treated  with 
large  doses  of  opiates  and  was  made  worse.  It  was  then  resolved  to 
repeat  the  blister  and  reapply  the  i>xtract  of  belladonna. 

The  blistered  suriai^e  was  denuded  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
square,  and  the  extract  laid  on.  The  results  were  precisely  the  name 
as  before.  The  pulse  rose  to  152  in  ten  minutes ;  the  pupils  were 
largely  dilated,  and  in  twenty-five  minutes,  sound  sleep  was  inducedi 
which  continued  for  nine  hours  and  a  hal^  without  interruption.  At 
the  end  of  this  long  sleep,  he  appeared  tranquil,  but  soon  began  to  re* 
lapse.  In  one  hour  after,  the  extract  was  re-applied  and  sleep  came 
on  in  twenty-five  minutes,  which  lasted  about  four  hours  and  a  half*' 
He  awoke  perfectly  subdued,  and  was  quiet  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  The  pulse  fell  gradually  to  70."  From  this  period,  tfaa 
patient  continued  to  improve,  and  in  a  few  days  was  quite  well. 

The  reporter,  in  conclusion,  has  these  very  judicious  remarks :  '^I 
am  persuaded  from  my  observations  in  this  and  other  instances,  not 
only  of  delirium,  but  of  cases  involving  a  large  amount  of  nervous  irri* 
tability  and  excitement,  that  we  possess  no  medicinal  agent,  whos« 
action  is  so  immediate  and  so  irresistible,  and  at  the  same  time,  with 
proper  precautions,  so  safe,  as  the  extract  of  belladonna  applied  in  the 
manner  described." 

This  case  teaches  valuable  lessons  touching  the  opiate  practice.  It 
not  only  &iled  in  the  first  instance,  when  boldly  pushed,  for  the  space 
of  a  week,  but  its  failure  was  equally  signal,  when  another  attempt  was 
made  with  it,  after  the  extract  of  belladonna  had  been  tried  only  once. 
This  agent,  externally  employed,  and  with  no  adjuvant  internally  ex- 
hibited, controlled  the  disease.  And  although  I  have  been  an  advocate 
for  the  emetic  practice  of  Klapp,  to  clean  the  internal  surface  of  the 
stomach,  and  to  rouse  its  sensibility,  it  is  my  deep  conviction,  that  the 
external  use  of  belladonna  is  a  highly  important  addition  to  our  curative 
means  in  this  frightful  malady.  Even,  though  we  employ  the  emetic, 
it  maybe  needful  to  resort  to  the  extract,  if  the  good  efiects  of  the  former 
be  not  soon  quite  obvious. 

On  the  first  reading  of  the  reports  of  success,  by  use  of  the  belladonna, 
as  above,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  another  disease,  very  often  fatal  in  its 
issue  (or  rather  Tery  seldom  cured)  and  dependent,  as  is  most  probably 
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deliriam  tremens,  on  lesion  or  disease  of  the  ceiebro-spinal  wy 
could  be  more  certainly  controlled  bj  this  medicine,  than  by  any  other. 
An  of^ortunity  has  not  yet  presented,  to  test  its  power ;  but  it  com- 
mends itself  80  forcibly,  by  analogy  at  least,  that  I  should  feel  bound  to 
ffive  it  a  &ithful  trial.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  practitioner,  who  has 
been  more  successful  in  the  treatment  of  Tetanus,  than  Dr.  Hartshonie 
of  Philadelphia,  whose  main  dependence  was  on  caustic  potash  applied 
to  the  cervical  spine,  so  as  to  make  an  eschar.  And  the  most  palpable 
effect,  that  I  ever  witnessed  from  any  remedy  in  Tetanus,  was  in  the 
case  of  a  miserable  sot,  who  was  brought  into  the  Cincinnati  hospital, 
but  a  few  hours  before  he  died  ;  and  the  agency  was  cupping  to  the 
•pine.  While  the  cups  were  drawing,  as  the  phrase  is,  the  spasms 
ceased  entirely,  not  only  once,  but  repeatedly. 

In  view  of  the  prompt  and  salutary  action  of  the  extract  of  belladonna 
in  delirium  tremens,  it  seems  to  me,  that  no  practice  promises  so  well 
m  Tetanus,  as  the  separation  of  the  cuticle  from  the  entire  spinal  co- 
lumn, and  the  application  to  the  whole  surfiice  of  the  pure  extract.  To 
accomplish  this  end  speedily,  let  frictions  be  made  to  the  spine,  of  Gran- 
yille's  lotion,  or  the  strongest  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  then  persevere  ia 
the  use  of  the  extract  so  long  as  any  good  effect  can  be  perceived. 
These  remarks  are  not  less  applicable  to  Hydrophobia,  than  to  Tetanus  ; 
and  I  very  much  doubt,  whether  the  practice  detailed  above,  would  not 
be  valuable  in  that  stage  of  Southern  Congestive  fever,  in  which  external 
stimulation  is  supposed  to  be  indispensable.  Let  some  one  give  it  a 
trial,  and  tell  us  of  the  issue.  And  still  further,  let  me  risk  the  opinion, 
that  in  what  is  usually  called  Typhoid  fever,  this  practice  might  be  sig« 
nally  serviceable,  in  controlling  the  diarrhoea  and  high  irritability  of  the 
small  bowels. 

The  next  article  to  which  I  invite  attention,  is  Digitalis,  This  me- 
dicine has  been  utterly  repudiated  by  very  many  physicians,  who,  in 
truth,  never  employed  it.  They  have  heard  and  read  of  fatal  effects 
attributed  to  it,  and  hence  their  settled  conviction,  that  it  should  not  be 
resorted  to  at  all.     They  concede  its  power,  but  fear  to  use  it. 

For  the  information  of  such  persons,  it  is  well  to  state,  that  the  tincture, 
or  the  infusion  of  the  fox-glove  can  be  employed  externally  in  dropsical 
affections,  with  entire  safety,  and  with  decidedly  good  results.  A  writer, 
by  name  Joset,  published  his  experience  on  this  subject  some  years 
ago,  in  the  Revue  Mediccde.  He  tells  us,  that  he  has  employed  the  re« 
xaedj  externally  for  more  than  20  years.  His  practice,  especially  in 
ascites,  was  to  rub  into  the  abdominal  surface,  from  2  to  4  oz.  of  the 
tincture  or  strong  infusion,  three  times  a  day.  In  general  dropsy,  he 
robbed  it  freely  int<^  the  thighs  and  legs.  In  all  the  cases,  the  urine 
soon  began  to  flow  most  copiously,  and  the  entire  eflusion  passed  away. 

The  same  practice  is  confirmed  by  a  Portuguese  physician,  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  Medioo-Chirurgical  Revieio  for  April  1843.  He 
employed  digitalis  and  squill,  externally,  in  ascites  and  anasarca  ;  con- 
ining  the  remedy  to  the  surfhce  by  compression  and  bandage  to  the  ab- 
domen and  thighs.  The  effused  fluid  escaped  by  the  kidneys,  and  with 
no  unpleasant  constitutional  result. 

The  marehatUia  hemispherieaf  or  polytnofjMi  is  next  to  be  noticed. 
This  plant  is  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  lioerwort.    It  grows 
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in  almost  every  countiy,  abounding  chiefly,  however,  in  moiat  and  sluuiy 
places,  and  on  tho  banks  of  the  rivers  ;  it  is  found  at  all  seasons  of  tha 
year,  but  is  in  greatest  perfection  and  vigor  near  the  end  of  autumn. 

This  plant  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  as  a 
valuable  diuretic^  by  Dr.  Thomas  Short,  in  the  Edinburg  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  vol.  d9th.  He  says,  the  remedy  had  been  frequently 
employed  by  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland,  and  having  accidentally  learned 
from  some  of  them,  its  diuretic  agency,  he  was  led  to  try  it. 

The  manner  of  using  the  liverwort.  Dr.  S.  informs  us,  is  in  the  shape 
of  poultice ;  averring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  never  observed  the 
slightest  benefit  to  follow  its  internal  administration. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  being  plucked  when  it  is  mature,  two  large 
handfuls  are  thrown  into  a  pot  containing  about  a  quart  of  boiling  water, 
and  simmered  by  the  side  of  a  fire  for  12  hours,  fresh  water  being  added 
if  necessary.  The  leaves  are  then  beaten  into  a  pulp,  and  as  much 
linseed  meal  stirred  in  as  will  bring  the  mass  to  the  consistence  of  a 
poultice,  which  is  to  be  spread  on  flannel  and  applied  to  the  abdomen  by 
means  of  compress  and  bandage ;  or  to  the  legs,  if  swelling  of  the 
extremities  alone  exist. 

The  poultice  is  renewed  every  twelve  hours,  until  the  water  is  drained 
off;  or  continued  for  such  a  time,  as  to  show  that  no  benefit  would  re* 
suit.  The  remedy  acts  powerfully  on  Ihe  kidneys,  and  although  it  has 
occasioned  feelings  of  sinking  and  exhaustion.  Dr.  S.  never  knew  it  to 
do  harm*  No  internal  medicine  was  given  while  the  poultice  was  em* 
ployed,  unless  these  feelings  of  exhaustion  were  complained  of.  The 
diuretic  action  was  increased  by  the  free  use  of  warm  drinks,  especially 
weak  leaf  tea  and  chicken  water.  The  patients  were  clad  warmly  and 
confined  to  bed  during  the  operation.  And  it  is  also  stated,  that  good 
results  were  obtained  in  cases  of  evident  structural  disease  of  the  kid* 
neys,  as  well  as  in  those  where  no  organic  change  had  taken  place. 

The  following  case  is  given  as  a  specimen.  ^  J.  S.,  aged  50,  was  ill 
with  swelling  of  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities,  having  previously 
had  a  bowel  complaint.  Tongue  dry  in  the  centre ;  much  thirst ;  urine 
coagulates  by  heat ;  has  no  local  afllection ;  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  freely ;  urine  very  scanty.  Afler  the  use  of  purgatives  and 
diuretics,  to  no  good  purpose,  the  marchanLia  poultice  was  applied ;  and 
from  the  27th  of  September  to  the  29th  of  October,  a  period  of  twenty* 
nine  days,  309  pounds  of  urine  were  discharged,  being  an  average  of 
10^  pounds  per  day,  and  he  was  dismissed,  cured." 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  Dr.  Short  very  properly  remarks,  that  ^ 
the  marchanlia  is  no  more  a  specific  than  any  other  diuretic ;  but  having 
often  succeeded  afler  other  more  noted  diuretics  had  &iled,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  lay  the  facts  before  the  profession. 

Duchesne  in  his  ^Repertoire  de  plantes  utiles  et  det plaates venenea* 
ses,''  (1836)  says,  'Uhe  marchantia  has  been  reeommended  asapower^ 
ful  diuretic,  when  applied  externally  in  form  of<^K)uhice."  Thisisthfee 
years  after  the  publication  by  Dr.  Short.  I  have  not  met  with  any  other 
notice  of  its  use,  in  this  way. 

The  same  Dr.  Short  has  furnished  important  infermation  tosohingthe 
use  of  hlisUrs  in  the  management  of  hiccup,  that  is  known  to  very  few 
praetitkxMrs.     We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  hiccup  has  not  often  bee« 
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tteftled  wHh  blisters,  but  thej  have  been  generally  applied  to  the  epiga*. 
triom.  Many  physicians,  however,  would  scarcely  think  of  vesicants  in 
this  form  of  disease. 

After  many  judicious  remarks  on  the  various  sources  of  hiccup,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  phrenic  nerves  and  their  connexion  with 
the  accessory  nerves  of  Willis,  are  closely  associated  with  the  causes  of 
many  cases  of  this  affection,  and  therefore  he  applies  his  blister,  as  near 
as  may  be  over  the  origin  and  course  of  the  phrenic  nerves.  To  do  this, 
it  IS  needful  to  carry  the  blister  nearly  rounid  the  neck.  Several  cases 
are  detailed,  of  long  standing,  in  which  the  usual  anti-spasmodics  were 
employed  and  blisters  laid  on  the  epigastrium,  to  no  good  purpose ;  and 
80  soon  as  a  blister  placed  round  the  neck  began  to  affect  the  skin,  the 
hiccup  ceased  and  did  not  return. 

We  are  aware,  that  au  ordinary  case  of  hiccup  is  easily  controlled. 
But  there  are  some  cases  so  protracted  and  distressing  as  to  be  truly 
alariping,  and  in  these  it  is  quite  probable,  that  blisters,  as  employed  by 
Dr.  S.y  will  prove  most  salutary. 

My  partiality  for  external,  over  internal  medication  is  very  great; 
and,  as  I  think,  rests  on  a  solid  basis.  Especially  is  external  noiedica* 
tion  important  where  there  is  decided  irritability  of  stomach  or  bowels, 
or  positive  objection  to  take  an  important  remedy  by  the  mouth  or  by  in- 
jection. This  remark  will  hold  good,  even  in  an  intermittent,  attended 
with  gastric  irritability,  and  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
not  to  take  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  I  have  had  cases  of  this  kind  with 
complete  success  from  the  enderroic  use  of  this  heroic  medicine,  to  the 
epigastric  region,  wheie  I  could  not  possibly  have  administered  it  in  any 
other  way.  I  know  that  a  French  writer  has  called  in  question  the 
power  of  the  sulphace  to  act  efficaciously  on  the  skin ;  but  he  happens 
to  be  a  few  years  behind  the  times,  and  if  he  will  pay  us  a  visit,  he  may 
very  easily  get  rid  of  his  heresy  on  this  point. 


VII. — Deseriplion  of  a  New  Genus  of  the  family  of  Solanacem ;  with 
remarks  on  its  Characters  and  Properties* 

The  flora  of  the  tropical  regions  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
temperate  climates,  and  we  were  much  struck  with  the  beauty,  size,  and 
'magnificence  of  the  vegetable  prcxluctions  of  the  torrid  zone.  We  ofien 
had  opportunities,  in  our  botanical  recreations,  of  collecting  materials 
which  seemed  of  some  interest,  and  may  be  allowed  to  communicate  the 
following  observations  respecting  the  family  of  Solanacesd,  so  extensive 
and  various,  in  warm  countries,  and  so  rich  in  useful  and  dangerous  ap- 
plioations.  We  were  a  little  troubled  in  recognizing  this  great  family, 
which  was  in  part  unkn^vm  to  us  before,  and  which  cannot  be  studied 
to  advantage  in  the  books,  treatises,  or  botanical  collections,  or  gardens 
of  our  country. 

In  this  fitmily,  some  of  the  species  are  trees,  others  are  shnibs,  or 
herbaceotts  p&Mrts,  and  they  di^r  so  milch  in  appearance  and  extemnl 
characters,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  arcange  them  all  in  the  i 
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fication.  Some  o(  the  genem,  indeed,  cooUin  species  which  depart  so 
far  from  the  characteristic  forms,  that  we  must  necessarily  separate 
them.  Thus,  I  made  some  obsenatioiis  on  the  genus  Datum,  or  rather 
on  some  particular  species  ot  this  genus  living  ouly  in  the  wannest  re- 
gions  of  the  globe.  It  seems  that  the  Daturas  have  not  been  very  well 
studied,  in  the  aspect  aud  various  properties  which  they  present  in  the 
tropics.  Some  of  these  have  characteristic  features  so  peculiar  that 
they  «annot  with  propriety  be  longer  retained  in  this  genus : — they  evi- 
<ieat}yl»elong  to  di&rent  groups,  and  have  distinguishing  generic  char- 
aclers. 

I  have,  therefore,  separated  some  species,  forming  a  natural  group, 
from  the  true  Daturas,  and  have  fuimed  of  them,  the  new  genus,  Eiisia, 
in  memory  of  a  much  esteemed  friend. 

GSITEXAL  OUABiU^TSRS    OF    £l.ISIA. 

Elisia  calvce  manopetalo,  anguloso,  longUudinaliterfisso  ei  persistenii ; 
-corolla  monopetala^  margine  quinque-punctaia^  9vbc4impanvliformi^  pris- 
mniica^  marcesceniu 

The  Elisias  are  very  elegant  shrubs,  with  foliage  of  a  light  and  lively 
green,  their  large  terminal,  snow-wliite,  campanulate,  and  pendulous 
corollas  produce  a  most  charming  and  picturesque  effect.  They  grow 
in  fresh  and  fertile  soils,  but  their  shade  is  not  only  dangerous  to  ani- 
mals, but  injurious  to  the  plants  which  vegetate  in  their  vicinity.  In 
<he  evening,  and  during  the  whole  night,  they  exhale  a  nauseous,  sopori- 
fic, and  carbonic  odour,  which  must  be  injurious  to  respiration  if  in  a  great 
quantity,  but  a  few  flowers  produce  in  a  large  open  room,  an  agreeable 
perfume. 

Specific   Chahacteks. 
Elma  formofissima — Nobis.     Datura  ar^orea<-— Lin. 

Elisia  periearpio  iubspinoso,  scabroj  qttadrivalvi ;  et  quadriloculari^ 
foliis  diptico^ioaiis^  subtus  leviter  vUlosis,  longe  peliolaiis  lateraliter 
nervosis  parum  sub-dentatis. 

We  thought  convenient  to  change  the  specific  name  of  arhorea  to 
Jbrmosissima,  the  first  is  applicable  to  all  the  species,  and  on  that  ac- 
count objectionable,  the  second  expresses  the  charming  effect  which  this 
beautiful  shrub  produces.  Every  one  that  has  observed  it  in  its  native 
country,  will  certainly  agree  with  us  in  adopting  the  specific  name  of 
formosissima.  This  plant,  quite  common  in  Venezuela,  reaches  the 
height  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  and  is  very  well  formed.  Its  large  and 
smooth  leaves  are  slightly  villosc  in  their  inferior  part :  but  what  par- 
ticularly strikes  the  traveller,  is  its  numerous  flowers,  which  hang  in  a 
graceful  form,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  plant  with  a  suowy  hood.  Its 
wood  is  useless. 

Elisia  mutabilis — Nobis.     Datura  Bicolor — Mor. 

Elisia  periearpio  scabro  quadriloculari^  quadrivalvi ;  foliis  ovaiis  airo- 
vireniibuSi  moUibus — crasse  peliolaiis^  serratisfiore  mutabUi. 

This  little  shrub  though  apparently  like  the  preceding*  is  nevertheless 
less  elegant  in  its  form,  less  lively  in  its  color,  its  exhalation  is  moi*e  in- 
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jurious  to  the  lungs,  aad  has  moredangeroiis  qualities.  It  is  not  to  high 
as  E.  formosissima^  and  it  seems  diminutive  in  all  its  exterior  appear- 
ance, its  corolins  are  not  precisely  of  two  colors,  as  indicated  by  the 
specific  name,  bicolor,  given  to  it  by  the  Botanists ;  but  it  changes  in 
the  different  hours  of  the  day,  passing  from  the  whitish  to  the  reddish 
or  yellowish  colour,  and  we  observed  these  difierent  gradations  of  hue 
in  the  same  plant,  and  at  the  same  hour.  Hence,  we  have  called  it  £. 
nudabilis.  This  effect  is  produced  by  the  influence  of  light,  which  in- 
duces chemical  changes  in  the  fluid.  Whoever  obser\*e8  this  corioua 
phenomenon  for  the  first  time,  will  certainly  be  surprised,  and  conse- 
quently may  be  deceived  by  the  illusory  appearance,  if  he  does  not  ex- 
amine it  attentively  at  different  times. 

Elisia  lacimata — Nobis.     Species  Nova  (?) 

Elisla  pericarpio  ruvido,  quadrivahi ;  bUocuku^i  foliis  sublaciniaiis^ 
hreviier  petiolaiis,  glahris. 

This  elegant  shrub  may  bo  said  to  be  a  diminutive  of  the  first  specie^ 
in  its  dimensions  and  propeiiies.  It  is  woody,  perennial,  with  its  bark 
lighter  yellow  than  the  E,  formosissima.  It  is  particularly  distingiushed 
by  its  deeply  cut,  glabrous,  petiolate  leaves.  The  color  of  its  subcana- 
panulate  and  prismatic  corolla  is  unchangeable,  except  in  the  wannest 
hours  of  the  day. 

Medical  properties, — The  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  Venezuela  and 
Nueva  Grenada,  use  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  E.  mutabilis  and  other 
elisias  in  making  a  potion  or  smoking  it  as  we  do.  with  tobacco.  Some 
experiments,  made  by  my  friends  and  myself,  confirm  the  common 
opinion  of  their  iieneficial  effects  in  cases  of  asthma.  The  Indians  stu- 
pefy and  kill  their  enemies  with  a  kind  of  starch  or  white  powder 
which  they  exti-act  from  its  seeds.  The  narcotic  properties  of  the  So- 
laiiacecs  are  generally  well  known.  The  alkaloid  principles  obtained 
from  many  of  them,  as  solanine,  atropine,  dalurine  are  incidentally  or 
purposely  used  in  materia  medica :  they  are  extracted  from  the  solaastm 
nigrum,  atropa  belladonna  and  datura  stramonium.  1  have  obtained  from 
the  leaves,  flowers  and  tender  branches  of  the  above  mentioned  three  spe- 
cies of  Elisias,  a  fine  white  powder,  with  bitter,  nauseous  and  caustic 
taste  :  treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  crystal izes  in  an  acicular  form, 
giving  ^ne  shining  needles  of  sulphate  of  elisine,  which  name  I  have 
adopted  in  the  belief  that  Elisine  and  daturine  are  essentially  diflerent. 
It  is  very  like  daturine  in  its  external  appearances,  but  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  making  comparative  experiments  to  determine  its  specific 
characters.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  alkaloid  principles  which  are 
now  known  and  those  which  will  hereafler  be  recognized  in  the  numer- 
ous family  of  Solanacea,  possessing  the  same  medicinal  properties,  are 
the  same  alkali,  viz :  the  solanine,  with  perhaps  a  little  modification  in  the 
proportion  of  the  atomical  number  of  their  elements. 

MILANO. 


JPart  0econ5. 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


L^^An  AnaUmical  Description  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Cir- 
culation and  Respiration.  By  Chables  Ewald  Hassb,  M.  D.» 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Clinical  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Zurich,  d(c.,  d(c.  Translated  and  edited  by  W.  E.  Swaine,  M,  D«» 
6lc.     Philadelphia :  Lea  d^  Blanchard,  1846,  8vo.,  p.  p.  877. 

The  woric  under  consideration  was  intended  as  the  first  volume  of  a 
series,  on  the  pathological  anatomy  of  all  the  organs,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  constitute  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  tKe  works  on  this 
subject.  The  task  of  completing  so  great  a  labour,  however,  will  oc- 
cupy the  author  for  many  years,  and  it  was  desirable  that  the  profession 
should  be  supplied  with  translations  of  the  portions  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  published  on  the  continent.  "  The  uncertainty  that  necessarily 
attaches  to  the  appearance  of  comprehensive  works  in  distinct  parts,  has 
induced  the  council  of  the  Sydenham  Society  to  prefer  publishing  the 
present  volume,  which  constitutes  singly  a  complete  and  valuable 
treatise,  as  a  separate  and  independent  work." 

This  work,  as  it  now  stands,  comprises  two  parts ;  the  first  devoted  to 
the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  circulation ;  the  second  to  that 
of  the  organs  of  respiration.  The  whole  work  is  written  in  a  plain,  con- 
cise style  well  adapted  to  the  subject ;  it  opens  out  a  mine  of  wealth 
which  is  stored  up  in  the  German  and  Italian  medical  literature, 
from  which,  indeed,  the  author  has  drawn  more  extensively  than  any 
other  preceding  author,  not  excepting  Meckel ;  and  it  is  refreshing  to 
see  a  volume  which  contains  some  new  facts,  principles,  or  new  views 
of  things,  and  our  author  is  replete  with  that  originality  and  indepen* 
dence  of  thought  and  reasoning,  which  constitutes  the  philosopher  in 
any  branch  of  science.  He  is  full  of  erudition,  and  draws  extensively 
from  all  sources  of  information  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  but 
at  the  same  time  does  not  allow  himself  to  become  the  slave  of  authority. 
The  articles  on  the  lesions  of  the  organs  of  circulation  are  certainly 
the  best  we  have  met  with ;  and  those  portions  with  reference  to  ob« 
structions  of  the  arteries  and  veins  become  especially  mteresting  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  recent  researches  of  the  learned  Tie" 
demann  and  of  Bouchat  on  the  same  subject.  But  the  same  remarks 
may  be  applied  to  every  part  of  the  work  with  almost  equal  justice,  for 
all  parts  are  characterized  for  clearness  and  precision,  and  indicate 
depth  and  careful  induction.    We  could  not  make  any  thing  like  an  ab- 
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stract  of  the  work  without  manifest  injustice  to  its  merits,  and  it  would 
be  useless  to  call  attention  to  particular  (mrts,  or  to  make  extracts,  as 
the  work  can  only  be  understood  or  appreciated  as  a  whole. 

To  sum  up,  we  would  regard  this  volume  as  constituting  the  best,  or 
at  least,  one  of  the  best  synopses  of  the  facts  of  pathological  anatoaij 
in  relation  to  the  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration  ;  and  naost  cor- 
dially  recommend  it  to  the  profession  generally,  and  especially  students 
who  desire  to  obtain  clear  and  precise  views  on  this  important  branch 
of  medical  knowledge.  The  fact  of  its  being  published  i)y  the  Syden- 
ham Society,  is,  however,  a  recommendation  in  itself  so  strong,  that  in 
this  country,  it  will  stand  in  need  of  no  advocate  to  ensure  it  a  favoura- 
ble reception,  and  attentive  consideration. 

W.  M.  C. 


11.— Iiccfo/rM  on  Natural  and  Difficult  Parturition — By  Ed.  W,  Muv- 
PHY,  A.  M.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  University  College,  London 
<&;c.  &c.,  New  York,  Sam.  S.  and  Wm.  Wood,  1846. — 8vo.  281. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  another  of  the  works,  on  Obstetric  Medirtine, 
of  which  our  age  is  so  prolific.  The  author  writes  like  one  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  literature  and  practice  of  this  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  and  the  work  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  most  excellent  one 
of.its  kind.  The  view  of  the  author  seems  to  be  to  condense  within  a 
moderate  compass  the  great  mass  of  materials  furnished  by  other  and 
more  voluminous  works.  Therc  is  but  little,  if  any  thing,  in  it  known 
that  can  be  regarded  as  original,  and  nothing  that  gives  it  superiority  over 
the  many  excellent  works  which  have  preceded  it  in  our  own  day.  The 
fact  is,  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  among  authors  to  favour  the  preni- 
lent  passion  for  shortening  the  road  to  learning  ;  and  we  have,  every 
day,  new  works  produced,  which  are  only  abstracts  of  the  science,  to 
which  they  relate.  This,  it  is  true,  saves,  the  student  labour,  but  it  by- 
no  means  supplies  the  knowledge  that  would  be  gained  thereby ,  and 
then  remain  satisfied  with  the  partial  information  such  works  supply,  in- 
atead  of  aiming  at  the  profound  and  complete  instruction  that  is  to  be 
gained  by  works  which  are  more  full.  This  may  be  regarded,  to  some 
•extent,  as  the  prevailing  defect  of  the  works  intended  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents at  this  time  ;  and  it  has  the  effect  of  fostering  the  spirit  which  now 
leads  the  student  to  prefer  the  superficial  knowledge,  which  is  easily 
gained  in  such  works,  to  the  erudition  and  profound  knowledge  which 
can  only  be  attained  by  the  assiduous  and  laborious  study  of  those  great 
and  excellent  works  which  we  possess  on  many  branches  of  science.-^ 
These  abbreviations,  it  is  true,  possess  a  degree  of  value  on  account  of 
the  facility  with  ^hich  they  may  be  referred  to,  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, by  those,  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  subjects  ;  and  the  fault, 
in  &ct,  is  rather  in  their  present,  too  frequent  application,  as  books  of 
instruction,  that  we  would  find  fault  with  them. 

Taken  as  a  book  of  reference  only,  the  work  under  consideration  promi* 
ses  some  value,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  abstract  of  the  fkcts 
and  principles  in  reference  to  Obstetric  Medicine. 
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lll.-^ Elements ^ Pathological  Anatomy;  illustrated  by  250  toood-cuts. 
By  Samuel  D.  Gross,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Louisville  Med. 
Institute,  d&c,  &c.  Second  edition,  greatly  enlarged.  Phtladelpbia, 
Barrington  and  Has^'eU ;  LouisTilie,  Ky.,  Maxwell,  (1645)  pp.  822. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  Professor  Gross'  Pathological  Anatomy; 
the  first  of  which  was  published,  in  two  volumes,  in  1839.  During  the 
intervening  six  years,  the  science  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
many  valuable  facts,  in  part  the  result  of  microscopic  investigation,  and 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  chemistry  of  man.  The  present 
edition,  our  author  thinks,  '^exhibits  an  accurate  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  science  of  which  it  treats."  The  attentive  reader  will  be, 
no  doubt,  gratified,  to  find  on  the  first  page  which  meets  his  eye,  the 
above  declaration. 

It  will  arm  him  with  courage  to  follow  our  author  through  his  elabo* 
rate  pages,  buoyed  up  with  the  hope,  that  when  he  shall  have  read  the 
book  with  care,  he  will  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy.  About  three  hundred  pages  of  new  matter  has  been  added 
to  the  present  edition,  besides  a  thorough  revision.  We  think,  our 
author  would  have  enhanced  the  value  of  his  book,  if  he  had  expunged 
twice  as  much,  as  he  has  appended  to  the  original.  It  contains  nothing, 
either  novel,  or  that  may  not  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Mullcr,  Laen- 
nee,  Lobstein,  GuUiver,  Cooper,  Cruveilhier,  and  other  celebrated 
authors  on  pathological  anatomy.  Indeed,  Professor  Gross  acknow-- 
ledges  in  his  preface,  his  large  indebtedness  to  these  authors,  ibr  the 
matter  contained  in  his  work.  Some  of  the  views  laid  dowft  in  tbiy 
work,  we  would  fain  believe,  are  peculiar  to  Professor  Gross ;  as  doubt-- 
less  they  would  be  repudiated  by  those,  from  whose  writings  he  has 
drawn  so  largely.  We  have  looked  over  the  ^^ Elements  of  Pathological 
Anatomy^^^  and  can  discover  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  profession. — It  is  nothing  more  than  a  common  place  history  of 
pathological  anatomy — a  compilation  of  the  opinions  of  others,  without 
being  (kessed  up  in  a  fascinating  and  elegant  style. 

We  predict,  that  this  work  will  not  add  much  to  the  reputation  of  it9^ 
distinguished  author.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that  such  a  work  will 
attract  attention,  when  we  have  so  many  master-minds  engaged^  in  the' 
same  subject.  Had  our  author  continued  his  experiments,  so  weH  be- 
gun, on  ^'wounds  of  the  intestines,"  he  might  have  erected  a  monument 
to  his  memory,  more  durable  than  brass.  Many  of  the  views  of  Profl- 
Gross  on  the  nature  of  Inflammation,  are  at  variance  with  tliose,  enter- 
tained at  the  present  day,  by  the  great  majority  of  the  protessiom  He 
contends,  that  all  organic  diseases,  of  whatever  nature  or  extent,  are 
the  result  of  acute  or  chronic  inflammation.  Is  this  true  of  tubercular 
deposit  ?  Again,  he  makes  inflammation  produi*/e  prodigies !  In  one 
case,  it  determines  hypertrophy,  and  in  another,  atrophy. 

He  says,  for  example  :^^If  an  organ  remain  for  a  considerable'  time 
inflamed,  the  particles  which  are  requisite  for  its  growth  and  nourish- 
ment are-  withheld,  and  in  consequence,  it  gradually  sinks  into  a  state 
of  atrophy.  This  is  indeed  quite  a  novel  explanation  of  the  eflects  of  an 
inilammation.  Physiology  tells  u«  that  the  blood  is  the  material  from 
which,  the  tissues  ajidi  organs  of  the  body  deri  ^'o  their  nutritive  elements. 

80- 
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This  being  admitted,  and  further,  that  one  of  the  conditioiw  of  an  in* 
flmamation,  consists  in  a  preternatural  accumulation  of  blood,  and  other 
fluids  in  a  part,  it  would  seem  that,  so  far  from  the  particles  requisite 
for  nutrition,  being  withheld,  thereby  causing  atrophy,  the  very  opposite 
must  be  the  result ;  the  nutriiive  element  is  furnished  in  excess  to  the 
part,  and  hypertrophy  may  be  the  consequence.  Nature,  we  have  been 
taught  to  believe,  never  achieves  absurdities,  and  we  leave  it  with  the 
candid  reader,  to  say,  whether  the  professor  or  nature  be  correct !  Such 
are  only  a  few  of  the  contradictions  (to  us)  which  have  met  the  eye,  in 
glancing  over  the  pages  of  the  work  ;  yet  the  book  may  be  read  with 
advantage  by  those  who 'wish  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  out* 
lines  of  pathological  anatomy.  It  is  creditable  to  the  author  as  a  whole, 
for  it  proves  him  a  man  of  industrious  habits,  and  anxious  to  difiuse  ft 
taste  for  this  department  of  medical  science.  The  wood  cuts  add  great-' 
ly  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

A.  H. 


IV. — On  Diseases  of  the  Liver.  By  Geobge  Buod,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College,  London ;  and  Fellow  of 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  8vo.,  p.  p.  392.  Philadelphia :  Lea  & 
Blanchard,  1846. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  must  be 
an  event  of  interest  to  aU  medical  readers,  if  for  nothing  else  than  the 
comparative  rarity  of  the  occurrence  lately ;  and  especially  so,  to  physi- 
cians in  our  climate,  from  the  great  practical  importance  of  the  subjects 
treated  of.  The  author  had  (as  he  states  in  his  preface)  considerable 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  hepatic  diseases,  from  his  connection  with 
a  seamen's  hospital;  and  from  his  self  known  ability  and  celebrity  as  a 
teacher,  we  might  a  priori  vouch  for  the  excellence  of  the  work  before 
us. 

The  introductory  chapter  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  stnicturer 
of  the  liver,  its  function  as  a  secreting  organ,  the  chemical  composition, 
source  and  uses  of  its  secretion.  The  author  speaks  first  of  the  great 
comparative  difficulty  of  investigating  diseases  of  the  liver,  owing  to 
our  not  being  able  to  detect  changes  in  its  physical  structure,  (except  in 
regard  to  size,)  as  in  the  heart  and  lungs,  nor,  as  in  the  case  of  renal 
disease,  can  we  make  a  daily  examination  and  analysis  of  the  excreted 
product ;  so  that  we  are  thrown  upon  the  purely  functional  or  rational 
signs,  which  when  they  exist,  are  few  in  number  and  difficult  of  inter- 
pretation from  intimate  association  with  those  belonging  to  other  organs . 
Another  and  perhaps  the  main  barrier  to  our  progress  in  this  investiga- 
tion has  been,  our  ignorance  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  liver,  on 
account  of  which  we  were  unable  to  explain  the  most  common  post- 
mortem appearances ;  this  difficulty  has  been  done  away  with,  by  the 
recent  researches  into  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  liver ;  so  that  now  it 
is  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  other  organs,  in  its  morbid  anatomy. 
Another  and  important  step  has  been  maSc  by  the  more  correct  and 
satisfactory  analysis  of  the  bile  lately  made,  by  which  means  we  have 
a  point  of  comparison,  for  its  altered  conditions. 
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*  T^  ressk  d  all  the  researches  into  the  intimate  structure  of  the 
liver  ma  J  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  author's  definition,  ^'  the 
mass  of  the  liver  is  made  of  a  plexus  of  capillary  blood-vessels,  the 
meshes  of  which  are  filled  with  nucleated  cells,  containing  the  peculiar 
principles  of  the  biliary  secretion."  He  adopts  the  views  of  Mr. 
Kieman,  in  regard  to  the  intimate  structure  of  the  liver,  with  one  ez- 
ceptioD,  «nd  that  is  in  regard  to  the  isolated  condition  of  the  lobules  ; 
ibis  lie  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bowman,  to  be  an  error  arising 
from  die  use  of  a  magnifying  power  not  sufliciently  great  to  bring 
plainly  into  view  the  entire  capillary  structure.  As  this  is  a  subject  of 
aome  interest,  we  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  the  words  of  the 
Author,  to  illustrate  his  views  or  rather  Mr.  Bowman's  as  difierent  from 
Kiernan's,  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  lobules  and  of  areolar  tissue  or 
Olisson's  capsule  between  them.  "  The  injected  preparations  of  Mr. 
Bowman  show,  I  think,  clearly  that  this  opinion  is  emmeous — that  the 
iobules  are  not  distinct,  isolated  bodies,  but  merely  isolated  masses  tol- 
«rably  defined  by  the  ultimate  twigs  of  the  portal  vein  and  the  injected 
or  uninjected  capillaries  immediately  contiguous  to  them."  Again  in 
■speaking  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  Glissen's  capsule  he  says,  ^  it  cannot 
be  traced  further  than  the  ultimate  twigs  of  the  artery  and  duct,  and  seems 
not  to  enter  the  capillary  network."  We  come  now  to  the  author's  con- 
sideration of  the  really  essential  parts  of  the  liver  as  a  secreting  organ, 
viz.  the  **  nucleated  cells"  occupying  the  little  islets  of  the  capillary  net- 
work. It  having  been  shown,  that  from  the  follicular  appendages  to 
the  stomach  of  the  polype,  up  to  the  complex  and  most  highly  develop, 
ed  liver,  as  found  in  the  carnivorous  animals,  these  cells  are  the  **  secret* 
ing  organs,"  the  consideration  of  these  little  bodies,  both  in  health  and 
disease  becomes  important. 

When  examined  by  the  microscope,  they  are  seen  to  contain  besides 
a  nucleus,  an  amorphous  biliary  matter  and  oil-globules,  an  alteration 
in  the  quantity  of  which  constituents  results  in  some  well  known  patho- . 
logical  states.  The  increase  of  the  latter  or  oil-globules  is  seen  in  the 
&tty  liver  of  phthisis,  and  different  proportions  of  the  former  give  va- 
rious  degrees  of  size  and  consistence  to  the  liver,  and  blended  in  its 
elfiect,  with  that  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  blood  in  the  capillary 
Tessels,  produce  those  striking  variations  of  colour,  which  we  more 
frequently  witness  in  the  liver  than  any  other  organ.  Bile  is  easily 
acted  on  by  chemical  agents,  producing  thereby  a  great  number  of  appa« 
lenlly  component  parts,  and  a  total  want  of  conformity  in  the  results  of 
different  analytic  chemists ;  this  has  led  most  recent  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  incline  to  the  old  and  simple  view  of  the  soapy  nature  of  the 
bile,  which  doctrine  has  been  revived  by  Demarqay  and  Liebig ;  in 
this  list  we  must  include  our  author.  After  giving  the  ''  oft  quoted  ana- 
lysis of  Berzelius,"  he  proceeds  to  notice  the  doctrine  of  the  bile  being 
composed  of  an  "  isolable  electro-negative  body"  termed  choleic  acid 
and  soda,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time,  the  resemblance  between  this 
compound  and  soaps,  but  omitting  to  mention  the  only  stumbling  block 
to  the  universal  reception  of  this  theory,  viz.  that  whilst  choleate  of 
soda  is  decomposed  by  any,  even  the  weakest  acids,  bile  is  not. 

In  the  following  paragraph  the  author  alludes  to  the  probability  of  a 
greater  difference  between,  hepatic  and  cystic  bile,  than  has  yet  beea 
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discovered  by  analysis  or  even  alluded  to  by  physiological  wrilen.— - 
"There  are  probably  more  important  differences  between  the  cystic 
and  hepatic  bile  than  those  that  result  from  different  degrees  of  concea- 
tration,  but  little  is  known  on  this  point.  It  is  very  difficult  to  collect 
bile  from  the  hepatic  ducts  in  quantity  enough  for  a  complete  Mialysis* 
and  consequently  chemists,  In  their  study  of  this  fluid,  have  coatiiied 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  bile  taken  from  the  gall-bladder.^* 
Most  chemists,  indeed,  have  been  content  with  bile  from  the  gall-blad- 
der of  the  ox,  which  can  be  more  readily  got  in  a  healthy  state,  and  can 
be  obtained  in  a  larger  quantity  than  human  bile."  That  cystic  bile 
contains  more  mucus,  and  less  water  than  the  fluki  of  the  hepatic  ducts; 
that  the  former  in  some  states  of  the  gall-bladder  abounds  in  choles- 
terine,  while  this  principle  forms  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  latter,  aie 
facts,  of  which  we  are  well  aware  ;  but  that  any  essential  or  even 
'*  important  differences  should  be  hereafter  detected  in  these  two  fluids, 
seems  improbable  when  we  consider,  that  in  the  elaboration  of  the  bile 
from  the  blood,  its  secretion  and  subsequent  uses,  the  gall-bladder  is  net 
an  essential  but  merely  an  accessory  part  of  the  biliary  apparatus,  that 
it  is  not  present  in  all  animals  having  u  liver,  nor  absolutely  constant  in 
any  species  usually  possessing  it. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  taken  up  with  a  consideration  of  the 
source  and  uses  of  the  bile,  and  the  action  of  cholagogue  medicines. — 
That  the  elements  of  the  bile,  as  they  exist  in  the  blood,  and  are  sepaia- 
ted  by  the  liver,  are  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  blood  seems 
undeniable,  but  whether  any  portion  of  the  food  goes  to  this  fomtatioQ 
appears  questionable.  The  author,  in  this  place,  takes  occasion  te 
show  the  &llacy  of  Liebig^s  deductions  upon  this  subject,  founded  upon 
the  alledged  &ct,  of  the  excess  of  carbon  in  the  bile,  secreted  in  anj 
given  time,  over  that  of  all  the  proteine  elements  (which  must  necessarily 
replace  the  tissues,)  being  derived  from  the  food.  The  quantity  of  bile 
daily  secreted  is  here  greatly  over  estimated,  being  reckoned  on  the  ex- 
travagant  notion  of  Schultz,  by  the  quantity  of  alkali  necessary  to  neu- 
tralize the  acid  of  the  chyme. 

In  regard  to  the  uses  of  the  bile,  the  following  brief  summary  of  the 
author's  conclusions  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  The 
bile  is  not  an  excrementitious  product,  (at  least  in  man  and  the  higher 
animals,}  but  is  absorbed  into  the  system,  and  being  principally  com- 
posed of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  passes  off  by  the  lungs  in  the  shape  of 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  having  by  its  union  with  oxygen  played  aa 
important  part  in  the  production  of  animal  heat.  In  the  digestive  pro- 
cess bile  does  not  act  as  a  chemical  precipitant,  separating  the  nutri- 
tious and  soluble  from  the  iecal  parts  of  the  food ;  but  as  the  gastric 
juice  is  necessary  for  the  solution,  of  the  **  staminal  principles  of  eur  food** 
i.  e.,  the  proteine  compounds,  so  the  bile  acting  as  a  soap,  effects  such  a 
change  in  the  fatty  matters  as  to  render  them  absorbable  by  the  kc- 
teals.  An  important  collateral  efiect  of  the  bile  is  ^to  promote  tha 
due  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel,"  calling  into  action  the 
muscular  contraction  of  the  bowel,  by  its  immediate  presenoe  upon  the 
mucous  coat  Though  the  functions  of  the  liver  and  lungs  eannot  be 
considered  as  supf^ementary  to  each  other,  yet  the  relation  of  the  bile 
to  respiration  is  *' direct  and  fundamental;"  upon  this  the  auAor  insiita 
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and  makes  some  important  practical  cleductions,  which  we  think  well 
worthy  of  quotation. 

'*  Thus  it  appears,  on  any  suppogltlon,  that  the  relation  of  bile  to  respiration 
is  direct  and  fandamental.  Fortunately,  the  activity  and  effects  of  the  respira- 
tory process  are  largely  under  our  control.  In  the  vast  power  we  have  of 
modifying  these  by  appropriate  regulations,  having  reference  to  the  great  condi- 
tions of  air,  exercise,  temperature,  and  food,  we  ULve  means  much  more  cfiec- 
tual  than  aay  other,  in  dealing  with  biliary  disorders. 

'*  Of  these  disorders,  on  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  of  such  regulations  is  by 
(ar  the  most  fruitful  source. 

**  Thus,  for  example,  may  be  explained  many  of  the  bilious  disorders  of  hot 
climates.  If,  in  sucn  climates,  the  food  be  not  regulated  in  accordance  with  the 
smaller  needs  of  the  economy  as  to  animal  heat,  an  excess  of  bile  is  formed, 
and  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  intestines — bilious  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea — 
are  the  consequence." 

The  author  next  alludes  to  a  defective  secretion  of  bile  or  '^feebleness 
of  the  liver,  which  may  be  inherited  and  has  its  counterpart  in  heredi- 
tary vesicular  emphysema,  or  it  may  be  acquired,  being  then  the  result 
of  an  injury  done  by  disease  to  the  cells  or  ^'secreting  element  of  the 
liver,"  (the  author  reckons  yellow  fever,  as  one  of  the  diseases,  likely  thus 
to  cripple  the  functions  of  the  liver.)  Persons  so  situated,  when  *Hem* 
perate  in  all  things"  do  well  enough,  but  when  from  **a  hot  climate,  in- 
dolent habits,  gross  living,  constipation,  &c.,"  an  accumulation  of  the 
biliary  elements  in  the  blood  takes  place,  we  have  sallowness  of  skin 
and  other  derangements  which  mark  this  peculiar  constitution. 

Passing  by  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  Mr.  Kie man's 
well  known  views  upon  Congestion  of  the  Liver,  we  came  to  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  that  organ.  In  treating  this 
subject,  the  author  discarding  the  old  terms  acute  and  chronic  as  inap- 
plicable, divides  inflammatory  affections  of  the  liver,  according  to  their 
causes,  or  rather  by  the  nearest  approximation,  which  the  present  limi-. 
ted  state  of  our  knowledge  afibrds,  i.  e.  according  to  the  effects  of  the 
dtfierent  causes.  The  enumeration  of  these  aflfects  is  as  follows.  ^'Ist. 
Suppurative  Inflammation ;  2nd.  Gangrenous  Inflammation ;  3d.  Adhe- 
aive  Inflammation  ;  4th.  Inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  Liver,  and  5th. 
Inflammation  of  the  GaU-bladder  and  Ducts.  In  reference  to  the  first 
species  of  inflammation,  the  author  has  tabulated  the  chief  circumstan- 
ces of  sixty  cases  of  abscess  of  the  liver,  some  of  which  were  observed 
by  himself  and  the  remainder  recorded  in  the  works  of  Andral,  Louis 
and  Anaesley*  As  a  result  of  this  investigation  into  the  causes  of  this 
afiection,  he  draws  conclusions,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  sum. 
mary :  That  bj  &r  ^he  most  firequent  cause  of  abscess  of  the  liver  it 
auppurattve  inflammation  of  some  vein,  and  the  consequent  contamina- 
tion of  the  blood  by  pas." 

It  has  been  shown  by  experiment,  that  mercury  injected  into  a  veiny 
jproduces  a  circum^ribed  abscess  in  some  of  the  internal  organs,  gen- 
erally the  liver  or  lungs,  the  relative  frequency  of  the  occurrence  in  ^cse 
two  organs  depending  on  the  situation  of  the  vein,  whether  a  branch  of 
general  or  portal  venous  systems.  The  occurrence  of  metastatic  abscess 
^the  liver,  after  injuries  and  operations  with  suppuration  in  a  vein,  is 
well  known ;  now,  the  protected  state  <^  all  the  branches  of  the  portal  sys- 
tem woidd  lead  us  to  expect  this  result  from  injury  but  rarely,  yet  one  or 
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two  such  cases  are  recorded  ;  one  in  particular  is  related  by  the  author, 
where  an  abscess  of  the  liver  immediately  followed  injury  of  a  prolapsed 
rectum,  in  an  attempt  to  i*eturn  it.  In  the  opinion  of  our  author,  the 
most  common  source  of  the  pus,  which  "contaminates  the  blood  of  the 
portal  system,"  and  by  "being  arrested  in  the  capillaries  ot  the  liver 
forms  abscess,"  is  inflammation  of  some  of  the  mesentery  veins  from  ul- 
cc ration  of  the  large  intestines  in  dysentery ;  to  this  cause  he  refers  a 
majority  of  the  cases  of  abscess  of  the  liver.  That  there  must  be  some 
peculiarity  in  the  lesion  of  these  cases  of  dysentery  with  hepatic  abscess, 
must  be  evident  from  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence,  as  derived  from  the 
recorded  evidence  of  writers  on  dysentery,  and  the  result  of  the  expert^ 
ence  of  our  own  physicians  in  that  prevalent  disease  here.  In  noticing 
the  commonly  received  causes,  viz.  congestion  of  the  liver,  spirit  drink- 
jng,  and  a  hot  climate,  he  asserts  that  the  first  and  second  never  pro- 
duce it,  and  the  third  only  secondarily,  by  exciting  first  dysentery  or 
inflammation  of  gall-bladder  and  ducts,  with  ulceration. 

The  great  obsurity  of  the  symptoms  of  abscess  of  the  liver  is  known 
to  every  physician,  the  presence  or  abscence  of  these  depend  principally 
upon  the  seat  and  size  of  the  abscess,  i.  e.  whether  internal  or  approach- 
ing the  peritoneal  surface,  whether  small  or  involving  a  great  amount 
of  the  "secreting  element  of  the  liver."  The  following  sympathetic  pheno- 
mena have  been,  for  a  long  time,  said  to  occur  in  abscess  of  the  liver 
viz.  "pain  in  the  right  shoulder  ;  vomiting ;  a  short,  dry  cough  ;  and  per* 
roanent  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  but  especially 
of  the  right  rectus  muscle."  Upon  the  first  three  of  these,  as  signs  of 
hepatic  disease,  much  discredit  has  been  thrown  by  the  remarks  of  An- 
dral  and  Louis  ;  but  with  regard  to  these,  the  author  remarks,  that  though 
"they  are  less  frequent  in  cases  of  hepatic  abscess  than  is  generaUy 
imagined,"  yet  they  occur  in  a  number  of  cases  and  "in  some  of  these 
cases,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  dependance  on  the  disease  of  the 
liver."  Every  practitioner  will  perhaps  readily  agree  with  Dr.  Budd, 
'*that  the  treatment  of  abscess  of  the  liver  is  very  unsatisfactoiy ;"  he 
joins  with  Annesley  and  others,  in  reprobating  in  strong  terms,  Uie  us# 
of  mercury  in  this  affection,  as  perfectly  nugatory  in  the  first  stage,  when 
it  might  possibly  do  good,  could  the  system  be  brought  under  its  influence; 
and  as  manifestly  injurious  afler  suppuration  has  commenced.  The  au- 
thor objects  to  opening  an  abscess  of  the  liver,  as  "  an  occasional  instance 
of  success  is  a  poor  sett-ofi'against  the  cases,  in  which  the  operation  has 
done  mischief)  or  failed  of  doing  good." 

"Sbct.  II.  Gangrenous  Inflammation,"  The  author  remarks  that  cases 
of  unequivocal  gangrene  of  the  liver  are  of  extreme  rare  occurrence,  the 
appearances  resembling  this  state,  which  are  seen  around  abscesses  and 
immediately  under  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  liver  in  suppurative  pero- 
tinitis,  are  the  result  of  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  (devel- 
oped afler  death)  upon  the  adjacent  tissue  of  the  liver^  When  gangrene 
of  the  liver  does  occur,  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  the  same  condi- 
tion of  some  other  portion  of  the  body,  (which  is  the  cause,  according  to 
our  author)  *Hho  septic  agency  being  conveyed  by  the  blood."  In  the 
most  striking  case  met  with  by  the  author,  the  first  cause  wasmortifica* 
tion  of  the  toes  from  cok).  In  this  connection  we  will  mention  a  case, 
oibserved  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  by  the  writer  of  this  article  when 
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&  bouse  pupil,  which  shows  that  gangrene  of  the  liver  may  occur,  with- 
out any  contamination  of  the  blood  from  a  gangrenous  mass  exterior  to 
that  organ.  A  young  man  in  the  wards  with  phthisis,  was  seized  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  gangrene  of  the  lung,  had  fetid  sputa  and  the  signs 
indicatiYe  of  the  formation  of  a  cavity  in  the  right  lung  at  its  lower  part. 
Shortly  after  the  supervention  of  these  symptoms,  the  patient  died  and 
upon  examination  aller  death,  a  large  gangrenous  cavity  was  found  in 
the  upper  convex  part  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  communicating  with 
a  cavity  of  much  less  size,  in  the  lung,  and  through  it,  with  one  of  the 
large  bronchial  tubes.  The  substance  of  the  liver  was  thickly  studded 
with  tubercles  of  various  sizes,  around  most  of  which  was  a  distinct  ring, 
of  dark  and  soflened  hepatic  tissue  having  an  ofiensive  odour  ;  the  ring 
was  in  some  instances  nearly  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  No  corres- 
ponding appearance  of  gangrene  was  seen  about  the  tubercles  which 
existed  in  the  lungs,  some  of  which  had  gone  to  the  stage  of  soflening^ 
'*Sbct.  III."  Treats  of  ^Adhesive  Ii^Urmmation  of  3ie  capsule  and 
substance  of  the  liver — Cirrhosis"  This  being  the  most  common  of  the 
organic  diseases  of  the  liver  and  the  one  most  disastrous  in  its  conse- 
quences, the  author  by  his  ample  consideration,  admits  its  importance. 
A  clear  and  graphic  description  of  the  appearances  observed  in  cirrho- 
sis and  of  the  cause  of  these  appearances,  can  no  where  be  better  founds 
than  in  the  words  of  the  book,  before  us. 

**The  tissae  of  the  liver  its  paler  than  natural,  from  the  presence  of  this  white 
fibrous  tissue,  and  from  its  containing  but  a  small  quantity  of  blood ;  and  it  is 
often  yellowish  from  accumulation  of  biliary  matter  in  the  cells.  When  this  is 
the  case,  a  section  has  the  grayish  and  yellow  colour  of  impure  bees-wax,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  disease  has  been  called  by  the  French,  cirrhosis, 

^In  other  cases  again,  the  quantity  of  this  adventitious  fibrous  tissue  is  much 
greater,  and  by  its  contraction  the  lobular  substance  of  the  liver  is  drawn  into 
round  nodules,  which  being  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  from  accumulation  of  bili« 
ary  matter,  are  in  strong  contrast  with  the  gray  fibrous  tissue  between  them. 

"The  ordinary  appearances  in  cirrhosis,  and  the  changes  just  described,  seem 
the  consequence  ol  adhesive  inflammation  in  the  areolar  tissue  about  the  small 
twigs  of  the  portal  vein,  by  which  serum  and  coa^ulable  lymph  are  poured  out^ 
The  serous  part  of  the  effusion  gets  absorbed,  and  the  fibrine  contracts  and  be- 
comes  converted  into  dense  fibrous  tissue,  which  divides  the  lobular  substancer 
of  the  liver  into  well-defined  masses,  gives  great  density  and  toughness  to  the 
organ,  and  by  compressing  the  small  twigs  of  the  portal  vein  and  tne  small  gall" 
ducts,  and  thus  impeding  the  flow  of  bl^  and  the  escape  of  bile,  causes  the 
pale  yellowish  colour  of  the  masses  of  lobules. 

"In  the  early  sta^  of  cirrhosis,  the  liver  is  much  enlarged  by  the  semm  and 
lymph  effused  withm  it.  In  time,  the  watery  part  of  the  effusion  is  absorbed, 
the  fibrine  contracts,  the  small  twigs  of  the  portal  veins  are  cpmpressed  by  the 
new  tissue,  and  the  lobular  substance  of  the  liver,  receiving  less  blood  than  it 
should  do,  wastes.  On  all  these  accounts,  the  liver  diminishes  in  size,  and  in 
protracted  cases,  from  the  small  quantity  of  blood  it  contains,  and  the  great  atro' 
phy  of  the  lobular  substance,  it  is  usually  very  much  smaller  than  in  health." 

In  some  cases  this  disease  appears  to  arise  from  disordered  digestion, 
long  continued,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  spirit-drinking  is  the 
cause,  the  alcohol  being  absorbed  by  the  portal  veins,  and  owing  to  its 
volatile  nature,  readily  permeates  the  tissues  and  acts  directly  in  pro- 
ducing an  eflliision  of  Lymph  in  the  different  portoins  of  Glisson's  capsule. 
There  are  two  accessory  causes  which  powerfiilly  aid  the  principal  one,. 
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viz.  congestion  of  the  liver  from  disease  of  the  heart,  and  a  hot  climate. 
The  symptoms  of  the  eadj  stage  of  this  disorder,  when  alone  it  is  amen- 
able to  treatment,  are  obscure,  but  we  should  be  led  to  suspect  its  oc- 
currence in  any  intemperate  person,  from  the  appearance  of  slight  fe- 
brile symptoms,  with  pain  and  fulness  in  the  right  bypochondrium.  If 
combated  now  by  mild  antiphlogistic  means  and  the  remoTal  of  the  cause 
—alcohol,  the  patient  may  be  saved  ;  but  if  these  premonitions  be  dis- 
regarded (as  they  generally  are,)  and  the  well  known  symptoms  of  the 
advanced  stage,  (ascites,  tendency  to  hemorrhage  from  different  portions  of 
the  portal  system,  saliowness  of  skin,  emaciation,  &c.,)  supervene,  little 
or  nothing  is  left  for  the  practitioner,  but  to  smooth  the  path  of  the  sof- 
ferer  to  the  grave. 

"The  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  stricture  of  the  intestine  from  the  contrac- 
Uon  and  organization  of  lymph  effased  under  the  mncoiis  coat,  or  of  disease  of 
the  valves  of  the  heart.  There  is  a  permanent  mechanical  impediment  to  the 
due  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  organ.  The  disease  will,  sooner  or  la- 
ter, bat  inevitably,  prove  fatal." 

The  author  condemns  the  use  of  diuretics  and  hydragogue  cathartics, 
as  having  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  ascites,  and  doing  injury  ''by  lower- 
ing the  strength  of  the  patient."  The  operation  of  paracentesis  abdomi- 
nis  is  never  advised  but  in  the  most  extreme  cases,  for  the  relief  of  the 
embarrassment  of  the  respiration  and  other  functions. 

"Sect.  IV.  Inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  Liver, *^  This  affection 
is  rarely  met  with ;  when  it  occurs,  it  is  some  times  the  result  of  direct 
injury;  of  this  the  author  reports  a  case,  where  a  fish-bone  penetrated 
the  stomach  and  vena  portse  or  of  an  arrest  of  pus-globules  in  the  veins, 
as  a  consequence  of  some  operation  or  injury. 

"Sect.  V.  Infammatum  of  the  Galhbladder  and  dudts,^*  This  in- 
flammation may  be  of  various  kinds,  as  "mucous,  purulent,  plastic  or  ul- 
cerative ,"  in  its  mild  or  mucous  and  purulent  form,  it  constitutes  the  le- 
sion of  a  majority  of  cases  of  "inflammatory  jaundice."  The  author  has 
bestowed  great  labour  and  research  upon  this  obscure  and  insidious,  but 
very  important  disease,  firom  its  mechanical  results.  The  most  common, 
or  perhaps  the  only  cause,  is  an  altered  secretion  of  bile,  for  in  regard  to 
gall  stones,  owing  to  their  being  of  less  specific  gravity  than  the  bile, 
they  can  exert  little  or  no  pressure  upon  the  coats  of  the  gall-bladder. 
The  general  result  of  this  variety  of  disease  is  closure  of  S9me  duct,  the 
cystic,  hepatic  or  common,  or  all  of  them  ;  when  closure  of  the  cystic 
duct  takes  place,  if  the  disease  is  arrested  without  ulceration  of  the  coats 
of  the  gall-bladder  and  effusion  of  its  contents,  (cases  of  which  are  re- 

g)rted  in  the  work  before  us,)  the  effects  are  comparatively  unimportant, 
ut  closure  of  the  common  duct  has  far  more  serious  efiects;  if  the  pa* 
tient  survive  for  some  time,  the  liver  after  death  will  be  found  entirel  j 
destitute  of  the  "nucleated  cells,"  or  the  proper  secreting  organs  of  tli^ 
bile ;  this  fact  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  microscopic  researches  of  our 
author  and  Dr.  Williams,  in  two  well  marked  cases.  The  symptoms  o£ 
this  variety  of  hepatic  disease  are  sudden  jaundice,  with  pain  in  the 
right  side,  and  if  the  disease  involve  the  cystic  or  common  ducts,  there 
wUl  also  be,  "a  small  pear-like  tumour,  not  tender  to  the  touch  imme-. 
diately  beneath  the  right  ribs."  A  curious  observation  is  made  by  the 
author,  in  regard  to  two  cases  of  continued  jaundice  from  closure  of  the 
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common  duct,  where  from  the  want  of  cells  in  the  liver,  It  was  probable 
that  no  bile  had  been  secreted,  for  some  time  before  death.  In  these 
cases  none  of  those  grave  symptoms  usually  attributed  to  the  action  of 
bile  upon  the  nervous  centres  appeared,  the  intellect  and  other  pervous 
functions  being  perfect  up  to  the  time  of  death.  In  the  treatment  of  this 
class  of  affections,  after  general  and  local  depletion.  Dr.  Budd  recom* 
mends  the  use  of  mercury,  soda  or  taraxacum,  as  likely  to  prove  very 
beneficial,  in  regard  to  the  former  he  says :  "It  probably  acts  in  two 
ways,  1st.  by  increasing  the  quantity  and  promoting  the  flow  of  the  bile, 
and  2nd.  by  producing  changes  in  its  quality,  which  render  it  less  irrita- 
ting." "It  is  to  the  striking  benefit  sometimes  derived  from  mercury 
used  in  this  way,  that  this  medicine  owes  the  reputation  it  has  long  had 
as  a  remedy  in  liver  diseases."  In  this  chapter  the  author  has  noticed  a 
peculiar  disease  of  the  gall-bladder  and  pointed  out  its  analogy  with  that 
very  common  afifection  of  the  arteries  in  old  people,  termed  atheromatous 
degeneration. 

"Another  circumstance,  worthy  of  notice  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Diprose,  is  the 
state  of  the  coats  of  the  gall-bladder,  which  were  thickened  and  opaque,  and 
when  examined  under  themicroscope,  exiiibited  numerous  oil  globules  and  trans- 
parent scales  of  cholesterine.  This  disease  of  the  ffall-bladder  is  analogous  to 
the  "atheromatous"  disease  of  arteries,  which  Mr.  Gulliver  has  lately  designa- 
ted, "fatty  degenerationof  arteries,"  from  having  discovered  that  the  atheroma^ 
tous  matter  is  chiefly  composed  of  fat,  in  tlie  form  of  oil-globules  and  scales  of 
cholesterine.  This  disease  of  the  gall-bladder  may,  therefore,  be  termed  with 
equal  propriety, /a^/y  degeneralion  of  the  gall-bladder ;  an  expression,  which  has 
the  merit  of  involvinnr  no  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  merely  an- 
nouncing a  fact.  In  the  gall-bladder,  as  in  the  arteries,  phosphate  of  lime  is 
often  deposited  with  the  fatty  matter,  and  sometimes  in  such  quantity  as  to  form 
large  bony  plates,  which  on  the  inside  of  tlie  gali-bladder  are  usually  bare,  or 
merely  covered  by  a  soft  pulpy  matter,  which  may  be  readily  sciapea  away.-~ 
Sometimes,  the  earthy  matter  is  in  such  quantity  that  the  gall-bladder  is  almost 
converted  intoa  bony  cyst. 

"This  disease  of  the  gall-bladder  is  very  important,  from  its  beine  always  at- 
tended by  a  large  secretion  of  cholesterine  in  the  g^all-bladder,  which  frequently 
leads  to  the  formation  of  gall-stones  and  all  the  evils  they  occasion.  It  is  per- 
haps confinefd  to  persons  advanced  in  life ;  and,  according  to  my  own  observa- 
tion, it'  is  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  Sedentary  habits  and 
modes  of  life  conducive  to  fat,  probably  favour  this  degeneration." 

"Chaptbr  III.  Diseases  which  resuU  from  fauUp  ntUriticn  of  the 
Ztocr,  or  faulty  secretion.  Sbct.  1.  Softening  of  the  Liver — destruction 
of  the  hepatic  cells— fatal  jaundice,^^ 

"Havin^jT  considered  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  liver,  we  may  pass  on  to 
a  class  of  diseases,  at  present  less  understood ;  diseases  in  which,  seemingly 
without  inflammation,  the  secreting  power,  or  the  nutrition  of  the  hepatic  cells 
and  other  tissues  of  die  liver,  is  seriously  disordered.  These  diseases  may  be 
divided  into  two  principal  groups.  One  of  these  groups  is  characterized  by 
suspension  of  the  secretion  of  bile ;  the  principal  feature  of  the  other  is,  that 
the  hepatic  cells  separate  from  the  blood  some  abnormal  matter,  which,  instead 
of  passing  freely  out  of  the  liver  in  the  bile,  is  retained  there,  adding  to  the  size 
of  the  liver,  and  more  or  less  changing  its  appearance  and  texture. 

In  cases  of  fatal  jaundice,  a  condition  of  the  liver,  under  the  terms, 
"softening  of  the  liver,"  "yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,"  has  been  long 
known  and  described ;  but  it  is  only  smce  the  application  of  the  micros- 
cope to  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy,  that  the  real  peculiarity  of  this 
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alteration  has  been  detected  and  found  to  be,  not  softening  of  the  sub- 
stance alone,  but  a  destruction  of  the  ''nucleated  cells,*'  attended  with 
diminution  of  the  size  of  the  liver  and  softening  of  its  tissue.  In  the 
sudden  and  rapidly  ftital  jaundice,  which  is  produced  by  sonne  violent 
mental  emotion  and  in  a  form  of  it,  described  by  the  author,  as  occur- 
ring successively  in  different  inmates  of  a  house  or  ship,  this  condition  of 
liver  is  seen,  when  a  piece  of  it  is  placed  under  the  microscope,  and 
from  the  analogy  of  symptoms,  the  author  thinks,  will  be  found  in  the 
jaundice,  produced  by  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents ;  the  poison  of 
yellow  and  other  malignant  fevers ;  and  the  altered  condition  of  the 
blood  in  purulent  phlebitis.  In  the  detection  of  this  terrible  malady, 
the  author  thinks,  that  we  should  be  principally  guided  by  a  knowledge 
.  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  generally  occurs,  and  next,  by  the 
diminished  size  of  the  liver,  the  vomiting  of  bile,  and  the  early  super- 
vention of  delirium,  coma,  d&c,  in  all  of  which  it  differs  from  sudden 
jaundice,  resulting  from  closure  of  the  common  duct.  Of  the  treatment 
he  has  the  following  remarks  : 

''  Until  more  is  known  of  the  causes  of  this  form  of  disease,  and  until  it  can 
be  detected  with  more  certainty,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  satisfactory  proofs 
of  the  good  or  ill  effects  of  particular  plans  of  treatment.  The  conclusion  that 
may  be  most  safely  drawn  from  the  foregoing  cases,  is,  that  in  some  instances, 
coma  may  probably  be  prevented  or  removed,  and  the  life  of  the  patient  saved, 
by  active  purging. " 

"  Sect.  II.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver. "  The  appearances 
shown  in  this  state  of  the  liver,  must  be  familiar  to  every  one  ;  as  a  very 
common  accompaniment  of  phthisis,  especially  in  women,  it  was  pointed 
out  by  Louis  as  early  as  1825  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1841,  that  the  ex- 
act seat  of  the  fatty  matter  was  known,  when  the  oil  globules  were  de- 
tected in  the  nucleated  cells  by  Mr.  Bowman,  in  a  piece  of  fatty  liver, 
sent  him  by  Dr.  Budd  for  examination.  The  quantity  of  fat  varies  in 
different  instances ;  where  it  is  small  in  amount,  it  produces  the  ''nutmeg 
appearance"  of  liver,  and  where  very  great,  the  *'waxy  liver ;"  in  the  one 
case,  the  fat  can  hardly  be  detected  by  ordinary  means,  and  in  the  other, 
it  constitutes  sometimes  one  half  of  the  weight  of  the  entire  organ. 
Fatty  liver  may  be  produced  by  gross  living ;  here  the  ftit  accumulates  in 
the  liver,  as  in  the  other  organs.  Fatty  liver  occurs  in  other  diseases 
besides  phthisis ;  the  author  has  furnished  casea  of  it  along  with  cancer 
and  chronic  dysentery,  and  according  to  Rayer  and  Biett,  it  is  common 
in  persons  affected  with  chronic  pemphigus. 

*'  It  would  seem,  from  these  instances,  that  the  fatty  condition  of  the  liver  so 
common  in  phthisis,  does  not  result  from  the  office  of  the  lung  being  interfered 
with,  or  from  the  presence  of  tuberculous  matter  in  any  particular  organ,  but 
rather  that  it  is  connected  in  some  way  with  the  general  constitutional  disturb- 
ance—the abundant  suppuration,  the  wasting,  the  hectic,— so  common  in  ad- 
vanced stages  of  phthisis! 

The  opinion  was  some  years  ago  advanced  by  the  late  Baron  LArrey,  that  the 
fatty  condition  of  the  liver  in  these  cases  results  from  solution  of  the  fat  pre- 
viously laid  up  in  the  body.  He  considered  this  opinion  strongly  supported  by 
the  method  then  employed  in  France  to  make  the  livers  of  geese  fatty,  and  of 
which  he  giyea  the  following  account:  "To  procure  the  large  livers  of  geese, 
for  the  making  of  patties,  fatted  birds  are  confined  in  close  cages,  and  then  ex- 
posed to  a  graduated  heat,  being  kept  at  the  same  time  entirely  without  food, 
even  without  water.    They  become  feverish,  the  fat  undergoes  a  kind  of  f nsion, 
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and  tho  liver  grows  enormously  large.    The  liver  is  considered  to  be  in  the 
desired  state,  when  the  animal  is  extremely  toasted,  and  the  fever  increases. " 

Dr.  Budd  regards  fatty  deposit  in  the  liver  as  exactly  analogous  in  its 
relation  to  that  organ,  to  that  between  diabetes  and  the  kidneys,  both 
being  diseases  of  the  general  economy,  and  not  of  the  particular  secret* 
ing  organs,  by  which  the  fat  and  sugar  are  separated  from  the  blood, 
with  diminution  of  fat  every  where  else ;  in  phthisis  it  accumulates 
about  the  heart  and  in  the  liver,  in  tho  first  position,  it  sustains  an  im- 
portant mechanical  office,  and  in  the  second,  it  obeys  tho  general  laws 
of  elimination  from  the  blood.  But  how  came  so  much  of  it  in  the 
blood,  in  phthisis,  rather  than  in  other  chronic  diseases  equally  wast* 
ing  ?  we  know  not. 

"Sect.  III.  Scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  liter  and  otlur  kindrfi^h 
states,  "  The  most  common  of  these  ^'kindred  states"  is  an  enlai^- 
ment  of  the  liver,  consequent  upon  the  abuse  of  mercury,  for  the  ctire  of 
syphilis,  they  all  resemble  fatty  liver  in  the  fact  of  there  being  a  secreted 
product,  retained  in  the  cells  of  the  liver.  This  substance  being  in  tht,^- 
cases  supposed  to  be  albuminous,  Inteiferes  more  with  the  passage  of 
blood  and  the  secreting  function,  than  the  oil  globules;  Ascites  and 
Jaundice  are  more  common  than  in  fatty  lirer.  These  are  all  then 
'diseases  of  the  nutrition  of  the  cells  of  the  liver,"  and  not  cases  of  hy* 
pertrophy,  a  term,  which  cannot,  according  to  our  author,  be  applied  to 
any  state  of  the  liver,  or  any  other  secreting  organ,  at  least  in  the  sense 
we  use  it,  when  speaking  of  the  muscles.  These  cases  yield  to  treat- 
ment, when  the  peculiar  cachexy,  upon  which  they  depend,  is  skilfully 
managed  ;  the  author  speaks  in  high  terms,  of  frictions  with  iodine  oint- 
ment externally,  together  with  the  iodide  of  potassium  internally,  both 
being  continued  for  a  considerable  time. 

'^Sect.  IV.  Excessive  and  defective  secretion  of  6t*fe, — unhealthy 
states  of  the  bile"  These  affections,  though  imperfectly  understood  at 
present,  from  the  want  of  a  good  analysis  of  the  bile,  and  from  its  being 
retained  for  the  process  of  digestion,  and  not  excreted  like  the  urine, 
are  of  great  importance,  both  from  their  great  frequency  and  the  readi* 
ness  with  which  they  yield  to  appropriate  treatment.  Of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  bile  secreted,  we  can  during  the  life  of  the  patient 
only  judge  by  the  symptoms,  which  present  themselves. 

**  The  secretion  of  bile  may  be  disordered  from  or^nic  disease  of  the  liver, 
which  renders  it  incapable  of  adequately  performing  its. functions :  but  it  may 
also  be  disordered  witnout  tliis,  when  the  portal  blood,  from  which  the  materials 
of  the  bile  are  drawn,  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  medicines,  by  unwholesome 
food,  by  faulty  digestion  or  assimilation,  or  by  defective  action  of  some  other 
excreting  organ.  It  may  probably  be  disordered,  too,  from  the  direct  influence 
of  anxiety  or  strong  mental  emotion.  In  any  case,  the  disordered  secretion  of 
bile  is  the  effect  of  some  other  disease,  or  of  some  cause  that  disorders  other 
orgausas  well." 

''But  the  bile  has  a  long  course  before  it  passes  out  of  the  body,  and  serves 
an  important  office  in  digestion,  and,  on  these  accounts,  if  it  be  in  undue  quan- 
tity, ur  unhealthy,  however  the  change  in  its  quantity  or  quality  may  have  been 
brought  about,  it  may  cause  various  secondary  disorders.  In  the  first  place,  it 
may  inflame  or  irritate  the  ^ndl-ducts,  or  tlie  parts  of  the  mtestine  with  which 
it  is  brought  into  contact.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  the  diseases 
of  the  eall-bladder  and  ducts,  are  produced  by  irritating  bile ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  various  disorders  of  the  bowels  result  from  the  bile  being  in  im* 
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proper  quantity  or  unhealthy.  But,  besides  these  mere  local  efibctB,  a  faulty 
state  of  the  bile  may  render  digestion  imperfect,  and  in  this  way,  may  impair 
nutrition ;  and  tlie  noxious  products  of  imperfect  digestion  may  be  absorbed 
into  the  blood,  and  from  this,  again,  many  secondary  evils  may  spring. " 

The  symptoms  ensuing  from  an  occasional  redundance  of  bile,  com- 
monly termed  a  bilious  attack,  are  familiar  to  every  practitioner ;  they 
are  easily  relieved  by  mercurial  and  saline  pui'gatives ;  these,  though 
they  afford  temporary  relief,  do  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil ;  this 
ean  only  be  done  by  adopting  such  measures,  as  will  prevent  an  accu. 
mulation  of  the  bile  in  the  blood,  and  a  recurrence  of  the  dbease.  llie 
means  advised  by  the  author  are  of  two  kinds,  Ist.  the  increase  of  the 
function  of  respimtion,  so  as  to  ^'  burn  ofT'  the  additional  hydro-xsarboo, 
and  2nd,  to  jcut  off  the  supplies,  viz,  "  spirituous  liquors,  cream,  (at  and 
sugar." 

'*  In  the  degree  of  confidenco  he  places  in  these  resources,  and  in  the  pie- 
pondecance  hi  gives  them  over  mere  drugging  in  the  treatment  of  disorders  of 
tliui  class,  the  practitioner  will  give  the  best  evidence  of  his  real  insight  into 
their  mature,  and  of  practical  Hkill  founded  upon  it.  It  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  these  means  that  they  are  so  free  from  hazard,  and  that 
they  act  in  a  way  in  which  no  others  can  act,  and  therefore  have  no  perfect 
substitute  in  any  direct  misdication.  By  appropriate  purgatives,  we  may  tern- 
porarilv  drain  the  liver  and  intestines  of  reoundant  bile ;  but  by  the  means  here 
pointed  out,  we  prevent  its  formation,  and  attack  the  evil  in  its  source." 

Diminished  secretion  of  bile  may  be  the  result  of  purely  functional 
derangement  of  the  liver;  in  this  form  it  constitutes  the  efficient  cause  of 
that  acidity  of  the  content's  of  the  alimentary  canal,  producing  in  some 
persons  a  peculiar  diarrhoea,  which  ceases  when  the  flow  of  bile  is  re- 
established ;  and  in  others,  that  peculiarly  distressing  and  common  train 
of  symptoms,  known  as  nervous  headache.  In  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  these  affections,  the  author  agrees  with  Dr.  Prout,  in  reprobating  the 
use  of  drastic  purgatives,  **  which  sometimes  afford  immediate  relief 
but  usually  leave  the  patient  more  inveterately  disposed  to  the  diseases,'* 
and  advises  the  exhibition  of  small  doses  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  and  ipecaca- 
anha  daily,  in  conjunction  with  a  regulated  diet. 

^Another  class  of  disorders  is  where  the  secretion  of  bile  is  defective,  not 
as  re^rds  digestion  merely,  but  as  regards  the  blood;  where  the  blood  is  not 
sufficiently  freed  from  the  principles  of  the  bile,  and  the  complexion  is  jaiiii* 
diced,  or  bilious." 

This  condition  of  things  is  sometimes  the  result  of  too  great  a  forma- 
tion of  bile  and  follows  indolent  habits,  gross  living,  residence  in  a  hot 
climate,  d&c;  this  ^^deficiencj  of  secretion"  is  easily  got  rid  of  by  calo- 
mel and  purgatives.  But  most  commonly  it  is  a  consequence  of  some 
injury  to  the  secreting  cells,  resulting  in  their  atrophy,  as  ^'in  cirrhosis  ; 
adhesive  inflammation  of  the  portal  veins  ;  fevers  and  bilious  disorders 
of  hot  climates ;  or  long  continued  indigestion  in  any  climate."  When 
tbe  liver  is  thus  crippled  we  must  endeavor  to  prolong  the  existence  of 
ibe  patient,  by  the  agency  of  proper  hygienic  measures,  such  as,  in** 
creased  respiration  from  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  regulation  of  diet, 
(avoiding  all  rich  and  fatty  food,  sugar,  &c.)  ;  together  with  the  use  of 
«' various  medicines,  some  of  which  appear  to  act  by  rendering  the 
secretion  of  less  bile  necessary ;  others,  by  rendering  the  liver  more 
uedrR,  and  in  this  way  increasing  its  secretion."    Of  the  former  clasa 
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of  medicines  nitro-muriatic  acid  has  the  first  rank,  and  of  the  latter, 
mercury  and  taraxacum.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  frequent  use  of 
mercury  as  a  cholagogue  in  defective  secretion  of  hilc,  from  organic 
injury  of  the  liver,  the  author  has  the  h)llowing  judicious  remarks. 

**  Occasionally,  and  under  tlieee  circumstances,  and  especially  in  persons  of 
full  habit,  mercury  may  be  given  with  great  advantage.  But  its  frequent  use, 
in  any  case,  may  lead  to  much  mischief.  When  the  liver  has  been  ac- 
customed to  the  stimulus  of  mercury,  no  other  medicine  will  sufficiently  excite 
its  action.  The  person  is  thus  led  to  the  habitual  use  of  this  medicine,  and, 
after  a  time,  the  constitution  is  undermined  by  it.  In  the  class  of  cases  we 
have  just  been  considering,  where,  from  organic  disease,  the  liver  is  inadequate 
to  its  office,  and  nutrition  has  suffered  much  in  consequence,  mercury,  although 
even  here  it  may  relieve  for  the  moment,  will  almost  invariably,  do  harm.  It 
increases  the  activity  of  the  liver,  at  first,  but  seems  to  leave  it  weaker  than 
before,  %nd  if  frequently  resorted  to,  the  nutrition  of  the  patient,  impaired  by  the 
original  disease,  is  still  further  impaired  by  the  drug.  In  all  such  cases,  we 
should  be  content  with  milder  medicines,  which  increase  the  secretion  of  the 
liver  without  having  any  permanent  deleterious  effect  on  the  system.  The  best 
medicine  of  this  class  is  taraxacum ;  which  may  be  given  alone,  or  in  coqpinc- 
tion  with  the  nitro-muriatic  acid.** 

The  most  important  effect  of  an  altered  state  of  the  bile  is  the  fbUna- 
tion  of  gall-stones,  to  the  consideration  of  which,  in  detail,  the  author 
has  devoted  the  next  section.  As  the  most  important  effect  of  the  for- 
mation and  passage'  of  these  bodies,  i.  e.,  iDflammation,  ulceration  and 
closure  of  the  ducts,  has  been  treated  of  in  first  part  of  the  book,  we 
omit  any  further  mention  of  it.  The  remainder  of  the  work  is  devoted 
to  ^diseases  which  result  from  some  growth  foreign  to  the  natural 
structure ;"  our  limits  forbid  any  notice  of  these  chapters,  though  of  al- 
most equal  interest  with  the  foregoing.  Having  thus  attempted  to  give 
a  brief  summary  of  the  more  important  contents  of  this  work,  we  would, 
in  conclusion,  recommend  it  to  every  practitioner  and  student,  as  well 
worthy  of  a  careful  and  patient  perusal. 

R.  J.  F. 


V. — A  Text-Book  &n  Chemistry  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges, — 
Br  John  William  Draper  M.  D.,  etc.,  with  nearly  three  hundred 
illustrations.     3d  Edition.     Harper  6c  Brothers— octavo,  pp.  40d. 

In  this  work  we  havB  a  satisfactory  compendiimi  of  the  most  impor« 
tant  facts  and  principles  in  chemistry.  The  style  is  perspicuous  and 
appropriate,  and  altogether  the  work  is  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the 
students  for  whom  it  was  designed.  As  a  general  work  of  refereacofbr 
chemical  &cts  and  numerical  data^  it  is  excelled  by  the  more  extended 
treatises  of  Turner,  Kane  and  Graham*  Yet  it  contains  more  than  our 
medical  and  literary  students  generally  have  time  to  master.  It  has  beenr 
adopted  this  session  aa  a  text-book  in  the  Medical  College  of  Louisiana. 

R. 
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EXCERPTA. 


[From  the  Medico^Chimrgical  Review.] 
[Concluded.] 

I, -^Rapport  d  VAcademie  Royaie  de  MedSdne  sur  la  PesU  el  les  Quorait- 
taineSjfaU,  au  nom  cTune  Commission,  par  M.  le  Dr.  Prus ;  accompa^e  de 
Pieces  et  Docaments,  et  suivi  de  la  Discussion  dans  le  Sein  de  I'Academie. — 
I.  et  II.  Parties.    8vo.  pp.  663.    Paris,  1846.    Bailliere. 

2. — Correspondence  respectinsjhe  Quarantine  Laws,  since  the  Correspondence 
last  presented  to  Parliament,  Presented  by  Command  to  the  Hoase  of  Com.- 
mons,  in  pursuance  of  their  Address  of  Jtfay  19, 1846.    FoHo,  pp.  48. 

Thisd  Pakt. 

We  now  approach  the  question  of  the  transmissibility  of  the  plag^ae.  away 
from  or  beyond,  as  well  as  within,  epidemic  foci — a  question,  we  neM  scarcely 
say,  of  the  highest  importance  and,  at  the  same  tiipe,  of  very  difficult  sdiitkiiL. 
The  first  point  that  we  shall  discuss  is  this : — 

Chap.  I. — Is  the  plague  transmissible  by  inoculation  either  of  the  hlood  drawn 
from  a  vein,  or  cf  the  pus  from  a  bubo,  or  of  the  serosUyfrcm  the  ptiyctena  of  a 
carbuncle  7 

"It  is  obvious,"  says  M.  Prus  most  justly,  "that  if  the  plagrue  be  truly  a  viru- 
lent disease  (d  virus  fixe,  to  use  the  expression  of  certain  writers,)  the  poesibU- 
ity  of  the  inoculation  of  its  virus  would  approximate  it  to  epidemic  contagions 
diseases ;  whereas  if  it  does  not  furnish  any  principle,  liquid  or  solid,  that  is 
susceptible  of  being  inoculated  and  of  producing  a  virus  similar  to  that  which 
gave  It  birth,  the  disease  must  be  withorawn  from  the  class  of  diseases  that  are 
properly  contagious,  such  as  Snmll-pox,  and  would  approach  in  this  respect  the 
chuacter  of  Typhus,  which  is  propagated  by  peculiar  miasms,  but  which 
gives  out  no  inoculable  element" 

And  here  it  should  be  noted  as  an  important  fact  that,  if  the  diseases  that  are 
indubitably  contagious — Small-pox,  Hydrophobia,  Glanders,  and  Syphilis,  for 
example— all  present  us  with  a  palpable  liquid  which  contains  the  poisonous 
principle,  such  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  the  Plague.  Hence  medical  men 
nave  operated,  by  turns  and  almost  indifierently,  with  the  pus  of  a  bubo,  the  ae- 
rositv  of  a  caihuncle,  or  even  with  the  blood  iteelf  of  a  pest-patient. 

The  experiments  that  were  made  in  Egypt  by  Deqgenettes,  White,  and  & 
few  other  physicians,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  to  ascertain 
the  efSeci  of  the  direct  inoculation  of  the  matter  taken  from  plague  buboes,  are 
anything  but  satisfactory  or  conclusive.  We  shall  therefore  not  dwell  upon 
them,  but  at  once  proceed  to  nodce  those  which  w^re  instituted  in  1836,  at  the 
Cairo  Hospital,  in  the  presence  of  Gaetani-Bey ,  Clot^Bey,  and  Dra.  Lacheze  and 
Bttlard,  and  which  are  deserving  of  aU  confidence. 
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Five  criininab,  who  had  been  condenmed  to  death,  were  the  subjects  of  the 
experimentB.  A  lancet,  wetted  with  the  blood  drawn  from  a  pest-patient,  was 
passed  under  the  epidermis  on  the  inside  of  the  arm  of  one  of  these  criminals, 
at  two  different  points.  On  the  third  day  afterwards,  the  man  was  affected  with 
confirmed  plague — so,  at  least,  sajs  Dr.  Lacheze,  who  reports  the  experiment ; 
Clot-Bey  thought  the  case  doubtnil.  Three  days  subsequently,  the  man  was 
convalescent 

In  three  other  cases,  no  effects  followed  the  inoculation  of  the  blood.  In 
two  cases,  the  serosity  from  a  carbuncle,  and  in  one  the  pus  from  a  bubo,  was 
used  for  the  purpose  of  inoculation :  in  none  of  these  cases,  was  the  disease  in- 
duced. 

With  respect  to  the  single  case,  in  which  the  disease  (mOd  indeed)  occurred 
after  inoculation  witli  the  blood  of  a  pest-patient,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  not 
only  that  the  man  was  exposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  epidemic  atmos- 
pheric influence  then  existmg  in  Cairo,  but  also  that,  for  three  days  before  the 
performance  of  the  experiment,  he  had  been  living  in  a  pest-hospital,  which 
was  necessarily  a  focus  of  pestilential  infection. 

Clot-bey  inoculated  himself,  in  six  different  punctures,  with  the  blood  of  a 
pest-palient ;  no  constitutional  elfects  followed.  A  few  days  subsequently,  he 
mserted  some  pus  from  a  bubo  on  the  inner  part  of  his  left  arm ;  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  slight  indisposition,  which  he  attributed  to  the  absorption  of  the  puru- 
lent matter,  but  which  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  symptoms  of  plague. 

The  results  of  certain  trials  made  by  Professor  Pruner  in  1829,  and  by  Dr. 
Rossi  in  1841,  were  altogether  similar. 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  Commissioners  upon  the  important  point  under 
consideration  is  to  this  effect : 

"The  results  of  the  inoculation  of  the  blood  drawn  from  the  vein  of  a  plague 
patient,  or  from  the  pus  of  a  pestilential  bubo,  have  been  equivocal ;  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  serosity  taken  from  the  phlyctens  of  a  pestilential  carbuncle  has 
never  given  the-  disease.  It  is  therefore  not  proved  that  the  plague  can  be 
transmitted  by  inoculation,  even  under  the  influence  of  a  pestilential  constitu- 
tion. 

"We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  experiments  that  have  been  made  upon  the 
same  subject,  at  a  distance  from  an  epidemic  focus. 

"It  is  useless  to  observe  that  the  study  of  the  effects  which  might  have  been 
obtained  from  inoculation  of  the  plague,  a  study  so  important  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  consequently  of  its  transmissibility,  presents, 
nevertheless,  no  direct  application  to  the  question  of  quarantine.  There  can  be 
no  fea^that  the  mass  of  a  population  will  ever  allow  themselves  to  be  inocula- 
ted with  the  plague." 

Chap.  IT. — 7s  (Tie  plague  observed^  in  epidemic  foci,  to  be  transmissible  by  im- 
mediate and  direct  contact  toiik  the  sick  ? 

The  Arabian  physicians,  as  well  as  their  predecessors,  regarded  the  disease 
as  purely  and  simply  epidemic,  and  seem  therefore  not  to  have  troubled  them- 
selves in  seeking  to  determine  if  the  disease  be  communicable  from  one  person 
to  another.  We  must  come  down  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  the  time 
of  Frascatorius,  before  we  meet  with  any  formal  exposition  of  this  doctrine. — 
The  celebrated  physician  of  Verona  recognized  three  modes  in  which  the  plague 
may  be  communicated : — 1 .  direct  contact  with  the  sick ;  2.  the  infection  or 
contamination  of  goods,  clothes,  &.c. ;  and  3.  diflusion  of  morbific  miasms 
through  the  atmosphere.  The  relative  frequency  of  these  three  modes  was  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  order  that  they  are  here  enumerated  ;  the  first  being  suppos- 
ed to  be  by  far  the  most  common,  and  the  last  to  be  comparatively  very  rare. — 
These  opinions  of  Frascatorius  prevailed  almost  universally  down''to  the  year 
1720.  In  that  year,  Chicoyneau,  Vemey,  and  Deidier  of  Montpelier  maintain- 
ed with  considerable  eclat  the  doctrine  of  the  non-contagiousness  of  the  plague ; 
they  regarded  it  as  purely  epidemic    Their  chief  argument  was,  that  tney  had 
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touched  the  bodies  of  plagiie-patients  without  taking  any  precautioiis,  and  dial 
they  had  not  caught  the  disease.  The  opposite  and  older  opinion,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  very  generally  held  in  the  schools. 

In  1771,  Mertenff,  Orrsus  anri  JSamoilowitz,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  watch* 
ing  the  plague  at  Moscow,  declared  their  belief  that  it  was  propagable  only  by 
direct  or  indirect  contact  with  the  infected,  and  never  through  the  mere  medinm 
of  the  air.  StoU,  however— -who  is  characterised  by  Dr.  Prus  as  the  most  able 
observer^  after  Hippocrates  and  Sydenham,  of  epidemic  diseases — was  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  tlic  prevailing  opinions  on  the  sncject  in  question,  and  pointed 
out  in  the  following  (ironical?)  passage  tlie  necessity  of  reexamining  them  with 
care  and  candour. 

"He  who  would  deny,"  says  this  truly  enlightened  physician,  '^the  contain 
of  the  plague,  and  attribute  a  very  grave  disease  to  an  epidemic  cause,  acting 
equally  upon  all  the  same  efiects,  and  would  ascribe  it  either  to  the  constits- 
tion  of  tlie  year,  or  to  an  alteration  in  the  air  more  fit  to  produce  putrid  diaeafr 
es  than  in  other  years,  that  person,  I  say,  would  assert  (what  would  be  ooDsid- 
ered)  a  paradox.  But,  at  the  same  time,  whatever  truth  he  might  utter,  and 
whatever  service  he  might  render  in  the  calamitous  conjuncture,  it  were  well 
for  him  to  be  at  a  distance.  He,  who  would  hold  this  opinion,  might  find  abmi- 
dance  of  arguments,  which  could  not  be  refuted,  in  all  the  authors  who  have 
written  on  fie  plagae,  even  in  those  who  have  defended  contagion ;  unless,  in- 
deed, the  love  of  the  marvellous  should  make  him  despise  or  overlook  the  most 
simple  causes,  which  he  might  find  at  his  very  feet" 

All  the  medical  men  who  accompanied  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  Amft- 
lini  alone  excepted,  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  plague  is  propagatea  by  con- 
tact with  the  infected.  For  nearly  forty  years  after  their  return,  this  opinion 
has  Leen  universally  received,  and  acted  upon.  It  was  not  till  1835,  that  a 
change  of  sentiment  began  to  be  nianifested  among  medical  men  on  this  most 
important  subject  In  the  course  of  that  year,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  nuiiH 
ber  of  European  physicians  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  terrible  pestilen- 
tial epidemic  that  ravaged  Egypt  Impressed  at  first  most  firmly  with  the  be- 
lief of  the  transmissibility  of  the  disease  by  contact  with  the  sick,  thev  have  all, 
with  scarcely  one  exception,  completely  changed  their  opinion  ;  as,  indeed,  M. 
M.  Brayer  and  Cholet,  who  had  observed  the  epidemics  of  1819, 1820,  and  1834 
at  Constantinople,  had  previously  done.  The  writings  of  these  last-named  gen- 
tlemen, and  subsequently  of  Clot-Bey  and  Aubert-I&che,  have  mainly  contri- 
buted to  efiect  this  very  remarkable  revolution  in  medical  doctrine.  We  shall 
briefly  note  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  facts,  which  have  been  of  late  years 
made  public.  * 

During  the  pestilence  of  1824,  upwards  of  30^000  persons  died  in  Cairo, 
while  not  more  than  two  or  three  cases  occurred  in  Alexandria,  altliough  the 
communication  between  these  two  cities  was  constant  and  uninterrupted.  In 
1834,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plague  broke  out  and  continued  in  Alexandria  iat 
a  very  considerable  time,  before  it  made  its  appearance  at  Cairo ;  and  it  had 
existed  for  fully  eight  months  in  the  former  cit)r,  before  there  was  any  sign  of  it 
in  Mansoura  and  Damietta,  although  the  daily  intercourse  between  these  places 
remained  entirely  free.  Dr.  Coch,  principal  physician  of  the  Egyptian  fleet, 
mentions  an  interesting  fact  observed  by  him  in  1835.  Ten  men  had  gone 
from  Sakkarah,  a  populous  village,  to  Cain^  where  the  plague  tlien  existed. — 
On  their  return  home,  every  one  of  these  men  sickened,  and  died ;  vet  not  a 
single  member  of  their  families,  who  had  assiduously  waited  upon  them,  took 
the  disease.  '*Such  a  fact,"  it  is  emphatically  added,  "was  observed  huiuiredB 
of  times  during  the  course  of  this  great  epidemic."  The  same  gentleman  states 
that,  the  Viceroy  having  ordered  that  all  vessels  in  which  the  plague  appeared 
should  be  subjected  to  a  quarantine  of  1 1  days,  the  sick  were  immediately  di»> 
embarked  and  carrieil  on  shore  by  the  sailors  of  the  fleet ;  and,  although  these 
sailors  returned  on  board  and  communicated  fireely  with  the  rest  of  the  crews, 
not  a  single  case  of  infection  was  the  result. 
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We  owe  the  following  facts  to  Dr.  Roche.  The  porta  of  Suez  and  Cosseir 
on  the  Red  Sea  draw  the  chief  supply  of  their  provisions,  the  one  from  Cairo, 
the  other  from  Keneh  in  Upper  Egypt.  In  1835,  the  plague  broke  out  at  the 
latter  place  about  the  same  time  that  it  made  its  appearance  at  Cairo.  Suez 
was  attacked  by  the  pestilence ;  but  Cosseir  remainea  quite  exempt.  The  first 
of  these  places  is  surrounded  by  stagnant  marshes,  a  state  of  things  not  unlike 
to  what  exists  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Delta ;  the  second  is  built  upon  rocks, 
and  is  surrounded  by  bare  arid  hills.  During  this  epidemic,  Djedda,  Yambo, 
and  Moka  enjoyed  the  same  immunity  as  Cosseir,  although  the  sick  from  Suez 
and  other  infected  localities  often  died  in  the  midst  of  them.  Still  more  con- 
vincing is  the  following  statement : — 

Every  year  pilgrims  depart  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  subject  to  the  laws 
of  Mahomet,  to  go  to  Mecca.  Caravans  from  Morocco,  Darfour,  Egypt,  Con- 
stantinople. Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria  converge  at  Djedda.  at  M^ina,  then 
at  Mecca,  the  central  point.  Thev  carry  merchandise  with  them,  for  this  pil- 
grimage is  also  a  fair.  Has  the  plagae  ever  broken  oat  at  the  place  of  meet- 
ing of  all  this  population  and  all  this  merchandise,  which  have  often,  be  it  re- 
membered, come  from  places  infected  by  it?  No.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  prov- 
ed that,  from  time  immemorial,  the  plague  has  never  been  seen  in  Arabia.  The 
epidemic  plagues,  which  desolated  a  great  part  of  Lower  Egypt  in  1825  and 
1835,  had  not  one  Victim  in  Arabia,  notwithstanding  the  daily  and  perfectly  free 
communicatioQ  which  existed  between  these  countries.  This  has  also  inva- 
riably been  the  case  with  respect  to  the  pestilential  epidemics  of  Constantino- 
ple, Smyrna,  or  Svria.  The  Arabian  historians  pretend  that  their  country  owes 
this  immonity  to  the  protection  of  the  Prophet ! 

Nubia,  Sennaar,  and  Abyssinia,  notwithstanding  their  close  connexion  with 
Egypt,  are  not  acquainted  with  the  plAffue.  If  it  may  be  said  regarding  Arabia, 
Sennaar,  and  Nubia,  that  the  heat  in  these  places  prevents  the  condensation  of 
pestilential  miasms ;  the  same  reason  cannot  be  alleged  for  Abyssinia,  which 
IS  a  temperate  country,  the  thermometer  varying  from  16  to  25  degrees  Cent, 
above  Zero.  Here  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  alone  serves  to  keep  the  disease 
at  bay.  Abyssinia  is  a  mountainous  country  with  inclined  plains,  where  there 
are  neither  marshes  nor  stagnant  waters.* 

For  the  extract  which  follows  we  are  indebted  to  the  work  of  Clot-Bey ;  allu- 
sion has  been  made  to  it  in  a  former  page* 

**Durinff  the  five  months  that  the  epi<femic  of  1835  lasted,  MM.  Graetani,  La- 
ch6ze,  Bmurd,  and  myself  at  Cairo,  MM.  Duvigneau,  Scisson,  Perron,  Fis«her, 
at  Abouz-Abel,  and  MM.  Rij;aud  and  Aubert,  at  Alexandria,  visited  the  infect- 
ed in  the  hospitals  and  in  private  houses.  None  of  ns  took  the  least  proph  vlac- 
tic  precaution.  We  wore  in  immediate  contact  with  the  sick  during  all  the 
sta^  of  the  disease.  We  received  upon  our  clothes  and  upon  our  hands  the 
matter  that  was  rejected  by  vomitmg,  the  blood  of  those*  who  were  bled,  the  pns 
from  the  thousands  of  bulios  which  we  opened.  More  than  a  hundred  dissec- 
tions were  made  at  Cairo,  and  we  passed  whole  hours  in  endeavoring  to  detect, 
in  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  just  expbred,  the  pathdogical  alterations  which 
had  hitherto  been  so  little  attended  to.  The  same  researches  were  made  with 
equal  care  at  Alexandria. 

**Dr.  Rigaud  is  the  only  one  among  us  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  reigning  epi* 
demic. 

"It  is  remarkable  that  many  physicians,  who  scmpulously  avoided  all  contact 
witli  the  sick  and  with  suspected  objects,  were  attacked  with  the  plaffue  and 
died.    Of  this  number  are  Dr.  MamraccU,  sen.,  Leopold  and  Lardoni.'^ 

The  observations  made  by  different  medical  men,  daring  the  subsequent  epi- 
demics of  1837  in  Svria  and  of  1841  in  Egypt,  amply  confirm  these  statemente 
of  Dr.  Roche  and  Clot-Bey.    M.  Granet  was  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
.  troops  statkxied  in  the  province  of  Adana  (Upper  Sjnria,)  when  the  plague 

*  Aubert-Roche,  oumage  eUA,  p.  100. 
•       82 
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broke  out  there  in  1837.  He  wu  entnuted  witii  all  tlie  sanitary  regolatiaiM 
ordered  by  the  governor.  At  first,  it  was  attempted  to  arrest  the  eztensian  dl 
the  pestilence  by  establishing  a  cordon  around  the  infected  spot  Thiv  wm» 
speedily  found  to  be  wholly  unless.  Upwards  of  16  new  cases  were  received 
every  day  into  the  military  hospital,  in  which  there  were  usually  from  40  to  66 
cases  at  a  time.  No  precaution  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  contagion  wb» 
employed  either  by  the  medical  men  or  by  the  other  attendants  of  the  sick ;  and 
yet  not  a  single  case  of  the  disease  occurred  among  chem,  although  the  e|»- 
demic  lasted  tor  three  months.  '*How  can  we  believe,'*  says  M.  Gnmet  after 
relating  these  particulars,  'that,  if  the  plaffue  was  really  transmissible  by  con- 
tact with  the  sick,  we  should  not  have  nad  a  single  case  of  this  transnusskml" 

The  evidence  of  Dr.  Ibrahim,  a  native  physician  of  Cairo,  is  highly  satisGu^ 
tory  and  convincing.  He  adduces  many  cases  where  on^  member  only  of  a 
lar^  household  was  affected  with  the  plague,  altho^h  the  patient  had  been 
waited  upon  by  the  whole  body  of  the  domestics.  Ttte  case  of  the  wife  of 
Hassan-Pacha,  who  died  on  the  35th  day  of  the  disease,  is  more  than  nsQaUy 
instructive  ;  she  had  no  fewer  than  two  dozen  white  and  black  skves,  two  keios, 
tWo  eunuchs,  and  four  pages,  in  constant  attendance  upon  her ! 

Dr.  Delong  also,  and  M.  Euzieres  report  many  cases  that  occurred  mider 
their  own  immediate  notice  in  Cairo,  during  the  epidemic  of  1841,  in  which 
the  relatives  of  the  sick,  who  had  most  assiduously  nursed  tHera  up  to  the  hour 
of  death,  entirely  escaped.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  dve  the  details  of  any  of 
Uienl.  In  tWo  cases,  one  of  which  proved  fatal  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  attack, 
the  patients  continued  to  suckle  their  infants ;  the  children  were  not  afi&cted. 
in  several  instances,  the  disease  attacked  those  who  had  sequestrated  them* 
selves  bv  the  most  strict  quarantine  from  all  communication  with  the  city  ; 
while  others  of  their  household,  who  were  less  timid,  remained  intact 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Arnoux,  surgeon-major  of  the  43d  regiment  (Bj^ypttan 
army)  stationed  in  1841  at  Nabaro,  of  Dr.  Dieterich  of  the  53i  at  Diunietta,  of 
Dr.  Penay  of  the  5th  cavalry  at  Neguille,  and  of  Dr.  Chedufau,  chief  physiciaa 
of  the  central  military  hospital  at  Cairo  during  the  same  year,  idl  serves  U> 
prove  that  the  immediate  attendants  upon  plague-patients  are,  on  the  whole. 
Very  rarely  infected  ;— always  provided  due  regard  be  paid  to  the  ordinary  hy* 
gienic  precautions.  The  last-named  gentleman  informs  us  that,  is  consequence 
of  there  being  no  separate  plague-hospital  prepared  when  the  pestilence  broke 
out,  the  sick  were  received  at  first  into  the  general  hospital  along  with  the 
other  patients.  There  were  no  fewer  than  182  cases  of  plague  treatedf  in  this 
hospital ;  a^,  although  the  number  of  the  ordinary  inmates  and  attendants  ^hir^ 
hig  this  period  amounted  to  2,000,  no  instance  of  infection  coald  be  directly 
maide  out  None  of  the  ^'officiers  de  sant^,"  consisting  of  92  Europeans  ajondl 
300  Arabs,  remained  in^quarantine,  but  waited  upon  Sie  sick  without  taking' 
any  precautions.  Only  three  of  the  Europeans  were  attacked  ;  and,  of  these, 
two  recovered.  Three  also  of  the  Arabs  suffered ;  they  all  died.  M.  Cheda- 
fau  himself^  besides  his  hospital  duties,  treated  many  cases  of  plague  in  the 
town,  opening  bubos,  dressinff  carbuncles,  and  executing  all  the  necessary  med- 
ical dttues  to  his  patients.  He  performed,  moreover,  17  post-mortem  examinat- 
tions.  During  the  whole  of  the  epidemic,  he  was  in  continual  intercourse  with 
the  members  of  his  oWn  family ;  and  yet,  although  no  preservative  means  were 
employed,  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  household  sufilerea. 

The  experience  of  Dr.  Perron,  the  director  of  the  medical  school  at  Cami, 
confirms  m  every  respect  the  tmth  of  these  statements.  Not  one  of  the  pro-* 
fessors  or  pupils,  who  itere  in  daily  attendance  upon  the  sick,  was  infected.* 

After  relating  numerous  other  facts  and  stategients,  all  bearing  vepoU  the 

*  We  ahall  afterwards  however  find  it  stated  that^nost  of  the  pharmaeUlt^  ia  oie 
of  the  hoepitalB  at  Alexandria  Caught  the  disease  and  diedy  and  ajso  that  very  many 
ot  the  pupils  in  the  hospitali  at  Cairo  perished. 
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questton  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  the  conclusion  ia  at  length 
arriTed  at,  that, 

*'0n  the  one  hand,  immediate  contact  with  thonaands  of  plague-patients  has 
not  been  followed  by  any  dangerous  consequences  to  those  who  have  been  ex- 
posed to  it  in  the  open  air  or  in  well-ventilated  chambers ;  and  on  the  other, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  fact  which  indisputably  proves  the  transmissibility  of 
the  plague  by  mere  contact  with  the  sick." 

Chap.  m. — Is  the  plague  transmissible  by  contact  vnth  Hie  clothes  or  ^eets  of 
lie  sicky  in  localilies  tokitM  are,  or  have  been,  recently  exposed  to  the  epiiemae  infivr 


After  the  plague  of  1836  at  Cairo,  the  clothing,  efiects,  &c.,  of  upwards  of 
50,000  plague-patients,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  pestilence,  were  sold  in 
the  public  Dozaars,  without  communicating,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  disease  in 
a  single  instance.  More  than  600  houses  remained  tenantless  for  several  months 
after  this  frightful  epidemic  ;  thev  were  then  ordered  to  be  visited,  and  an  in- 
ventory taken  of  their  contents.  Not  one  of  the  persons  engaged  in  this  service 
fell  sick. 

Three  thousand  plague-patients  were  received  into  the  large  hospital  of  Es- 
beqni^  during  the  year  1836.  On  the  cessation  of  the  pestilence,  the  ordinary 
class  of  patients  was  admitted  and  put  into  the  verv  same  beds,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  those  who  had  died  of  the  plague.  The  sheets  indeed  were  change 
ed,  but  the  coverlets,  which  had  never  been  subjected  to  any  process  of  disinfec* 
tion  nor  even  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  were  used  without  alarm.  No  case  of 
infection  ensued.  These  facts  were  made  known  in  1840  by  Clot>Bey,  and  have 
not  since  been  disputed  by  any  one. 

Dr.  Braver  informs  us  that  it  is  a  &ct  perfectly  well  known  in  Constantino* 
|de,  that  the  Jews  buy  up  the  clothes,  &c.,  of  persons  who  have  died  of  the 
plague,  however  virulent  this  may  have  been,  for  sale  at  Fit-Bazar,  where  most 
of  Uieir  stores  are.  No  one  dreams  of  using  any  means  of  disinfection.  If  the 
deaths  be  numerous,  the  bazar  is  full ;  and  vice  versa.  All  the  poorer  classes 
resort  thither  for  their  clothing ;  and,  ^nerally,  bundle  after  bundle  is  turned 
over  and  examined,  before  a  purchase  is  made.  In  1812,  the  '^depouilles"  of 
160,000  victims  of  the  dreadful  pestilence  of  that  year  were  brougnt  together 
into  that  market !  One  portion  was  speedily  bought  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city ;  another  portion  was  forthwith  sent  away  mto  all  the  principal  towns 
tiiToughout  the  Turkish  dominions ;  while  what  remained  unsold  was  kept  in 
close  confined  magazines,  to  be  disposed  of  next  year.  Notwithstanding  this 
dispersion  of  infected  fomites  to  such  a  vast  extent,  nothing  was  heard  of  the 
spread  of  the  pestilence  thereby.  It  deserves  also  to  be  noticed  that  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  Jews  died  than  the  Greeks,  who,  we  may  remark,  have  al< 
ways  had  great  fear  of  the  contagion  of  the  plague. 

It  would  be  easy  to  mention  many  other  instances  were  the  clothing,  goods, 
eanipage,  &c.,  of  persons  affected  with  the  plague,  have  been  taken  possession 
of  by  others,  without  anv  injurious  results.  But  this  is  unnec^raary ;  suffice  it 
to  say  that,  in  Egypt,  Cionstantinople,  Smyrna,  ^.,  an  epidemic  of  the  plague 
is  almost  invariably  found  to  subside  and  cease  at  a  certain  period  known  be- 
forehand, whether  any  sanitary  regulations  have  been  taken  to  arrest  its  coarse 
or  not ;  and  that  then  the  clothes  and  other  property  of  the  victims  freely  circu- 
late in  the  bazaars  of  the  place.  If  these  objects  communicated  the  disease  to 
those  who  handled  them,  it  is  quite  obvious  Uiat  it  would  last  much  Deyond  the 
period  at  which  it  disappears  with  a  truly  remarkable  regularity. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  that  have  led  most  of  the  medical  men  resident 
in  the  East  to  believe,  that  the  plague  is  not  transmissible  through  the  medium 
of  fomites.  Even  although  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  this,  it  may  surely  with  per- 
fect truth  be  asserted,  that  in  a  vast  number  of  instances,  some  of  taem  inaeed 
of  almost  continual  recurrence,  the  pestilence  has  not  been  communicated  br 
touching,  or  even  wearing  the  apparel  of  those  who  liave  died  from  it,  althovgn 
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no  means  of  purification  or  disinfection  had  been  employed.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared utterly  to  deny  that  the  disease  has  been,  and  may  be,  sometimes  trmoA- 
mitted  in  this  way  f  but  surely,  after  the  facts  which  we  have  mentioned,  we 
may  very  fairly  withhold  our  credence  from  many  of  those  histories  on  record 
of  the  plague  having  arisen  in  places  previously  quite  healthy,  from  the  intro- 
duction of  infected  objects.  Most  of  the  reported  facts  of  this  description  ap- 
pear to  have  been  dictated  by  prejudice  and  accepted  with  credulity.  Never- 
theless, it  must  be  admitted  that  some  medical  men,  who  have  haa  extensive 
opportunities  of  observation,  still  maintain  the  opposite  opinion.  Of  these  M. 
Grassi,  pWQipctl  physician  of  the  hizaretto  at  Alexandria,  and  who  has  been  m 
the  Egyptian  service  for  upwards  of  20  years,  is  the  person  whose  opinion  m 
entitl^  to  perhaps  most  consideration.  We  may  state,  however,  that  the  ac- 
curacy of  many  of  the  facts,  which  he  has  adduced  in  fEivour  of  his  views,  has 
been  disputed  or  denied  by  Clot-Bey  and  others. 

The  general  conclusion,  to  which  the  Commissioners  have  come,  after  a  la- 
borious investigation  of  all  the  particulars,  is  that 

"Very  numerous  facts  prove  that  the  clothes  and  effects,  belonging  to  plagne 
patients,  have  not  communicated  the  disease  to  persons  who  have  used  them, 
even  without  any  previous  purification.  The  facts,  which  seem  to  indicate  an 
opposite  result,  can  only  be  considered  valuable,  if  they  are  confirmed  by  fresh 
observations  made  beyond  epidemic /oc?',  at  a  distance  alike  from  foci  of  miasoiar 
tic  infection  and  from  countries  where  tlie  plague  is  endemic." 

Chap.  IV. — 7s  the  plague  transmissible^  in  couviries  where  it  is  endemic  or  q»- 
demic^  by  merchandize  suspected  to  contain  pestiferous  matters  ? 

It  will  be  obvious  that  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  decide  this  point  in  placea 
where  the  pestilence  is  indigenous,  and  where  it  is,  therefore,  liable  to  oe  de- 
veloped spontaneously  at  any  time ;  for  what  may  be  attributed  by  certain  per- 
sons to  handling  some  description  of  goods,  may  be  altogether  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  an  endemic  cause.    The  case  related  by  M.  Sicard  of  Marseilles  to 


M.  Prus  is  unsatisfactory  in  several  points  of  view,  and  nearly  the  same  thine 
may  be  said  of  all  the  analogous  examples  which  have  been  made  public  tt 
may,  therefore,  be  very  fairly  set  down  that  the  transmissibility  of  the  plague^ 


Chap.  V. — Has  the  plague  been  observed^  in  epidsmiefoci,  to  be  transmitted  6y 
d^  air  being  charged  with  pestiferous  miasms  7 — in  other  words,  is  the  plague 
infectious  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  prevalence  ofan 
epidemic  pestilence  ?    Until  of  late  years,  the  question  of  atmospheric  vtfedion 

*  Clot-Bey  himself  reports  the  following  narrative: — 

"On  the  15th  of  April,  1835,  (m  presence  of  MM.  Gaetani,  Clot,  fiacheise,  aad 
Bnlard)  two  young  criminals,  Ibrahim- Assan  and  Ben-Ali,  in  perfect  health  at  the 
time,  were  placed  in  beds  which  had  just  been  left  by  patients  afiected  with  wall- 
marked  plague. 

"In  the  night  of  the  18th,  Ibrahim's  pulse  was  slightly  affected. 

«The  following  day,  he  had  the  plague  with  bubos  and  carbuncles ;  he  died  on  the 
23d. 

**On  the  third  day  after  he  was  in  bed,  Ben-Ali  also  felt  the  ordinary  sympComs  of 
an  attack  of  the  plague  ;  but  the  disease  abated,  and  convalescence  began  from  the 
fourth  day  after  the  appearance  of  the  characteristic  symptoms. 

"That  Ibrahim-Assan  died  of  the  plague,  alter  havmg  slept  in  a  bed  recently  left 
by  an  mfected  person,  is  a  fact  But  was  it  the  sheets  or  other  coverings  of  the  bed 
wliioh  gave  the  disease  7  This  is  miceitam.  Ibrahim- Assan  was  in  a  town  wheie 
a  pestilential  epidemic  raged ;  he  was  in  a  hospital  which  had  contained  and  did  still 
eoDtain  a  great  number  St  plague-patients,  and  in  which  several  medieal  pnpOs  and, 
attendanto  had  contracted  the  disease.  It  cannot  then,  in  his  case,  be  ahsolntely  es- 
eerted  that  the  plague  developed  itself  by  contact  with  contaminated  objacts^  rather 
than  by  epidemic  in6uence  alone,  or  by  miasmatic  infection.*' 
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had  been  altogether  superseded  by  and  merged  in  that  oi  direct  and  immediate 
corUagiov,.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  it  can  never  be  an  easy  thing  to  deter- 
mine with  exactitude  the  infectiousness  of  any  disease,  while  a  pestilential  con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere  exists,  and  when  consequently  a  whole  population  is 
exposed  to  the  morbific  influence.  As  we  have  previously  remarked,  scarcey 
a  single  person  escapes  in  tolo  the  effects  of  the  malarious  condition  of  the  ai ; 
they  are  experienced  by  all  to  a  certain  degree  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
epidemy. 

We  shall  first  enquire  if  the  air  of  a  plague-hospital  has  seemed  to  give  tlie 
disease  to  those,  who  had  most  carefully  avoided  all  contact  with  infected  per- 
80A8  or  objects.  That  great  mortality  occurred  amonff  the  phannaciens  and  at- 
tendants in  the  plague-hospitals  at  Cfairo  and  Alexandria  during  the  pestilence 
of  1835,  notwiustanding  the  use  of  all  precautionary  means  to  avoid  direct 
contact  with  the  sick,  or  of  any  thing  belonging  to  them,  cannot  be  disputed : 
of  20  pupils,  that  were  sent  from  Abouzabel  to  the  hospitals  of  Cairo,  19  caught 
the  disease  and  died.  The  question  then  comes  to  be,  was  this  mortality  ow- 
ing to  the  general  epidemic  influence,  to  local  atmospheric  infection,  or  to  im- 
nediate  contact  with  the  patients  ?  The  best  answer  to  this  will  probably  be 
fouad  by  referring  to  what  took  place  at  Abouzabel  itself— only  a  few  miles 
distant,  it  will  be  remembered,  from  Cairo — when  that  place  was  attacked  by 
the  pestilence.  The  barracks  of  the  sick  were  situated  m  the  open  country,  at 
some  elevation  above  the  plain,  and  well  ventilated.  Not  one  of  the  medical 
inmates  or  attendants,  although  in  most  frequent  contact  with  infected  peraons 
and  objects,  suflered ;  and  this  too,  be  it  remembered,  in  an  epidemic  focns.— 
The  free  ventilation  had  prevented  tlie  formation  of  ^*a  focus  ot  infection."  Dr. 
Laidlaw,  the  physician  of  the  general  European  hospital  at  Alexandria,  remarks 
most  truly  that  **  whenever  a  number  of  plaffue-patients  are  collected  together  in 
one  space,  they  seem  to  create  a  pestilential  atmosphere,  unless  free  ventilation 
be  employed.  Hence  the  importance  of  never  havmg  many  plague  patients  in 
one  room  or  ward,  and  of  maintaining^  a  most  thorough  ventilation  through 
every  part  of  the  building,  which  should  always,  if  possible,  be  situated  in  an 
elevated  open  position  and  on  a  dry  foundation,  at  a  distance  from  stagnant 
water  or  anv  source  of  malarious  exhalation.  If  these  circumstances  be  not 
a.ttended  to,  hospitals  are  apt  to  become  positive  foci  of  infection,  and  thus  to  in- 
crease rather  than  to  diminish  the  general  mortality. 

That  the  disease,  when  it  has  attacked  one  of  the  inmates  of  a  house,  is,  nn- 
<ler  certain  circumstances,  apt  to  extend  to  others  who  are  dwelling  there, 
cannot  be  disputed.  Dr.  Grassi  tells  us  that,  in  1835,  no  fewer  than  57  deaths 
occurred  in  the  house  of  Hingi  Osman,  the  treasurer  of  the  marine  at  Alex- 
andria. This  is  only  one  out  of  many  similar  instances  that  might  be  qno^. 
The  fair  conclusion  therefore  seems  to  be,  that  pestilential  miasms  or  effluvia 
«manatc  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  and  that  these  powerfully  tend  to  act  upon 
the  system  of  persons  whom  the  epidemic  influence  has  already  made  liable  to 
the  disease*  Almost  all  the  resident  medical  men  in  Egypt  at  me  present  time, 
who  believe  in  the  transmissibili^  of  the  plague,  are  of  opinion  that  the  trans- 
mission is  effected  in  this  way.  Dr.  Grassi  is  the  only  one  who  maintains  that 
the  disesse  is  communicated  by  direct  or  uidirect  contact  with  the  sick,  without 
any  intervention  of  atmospheric  agency. 

Kemaining  long  in  the  chamber  of  the  infected  is  the  thing  most  to  be  avoided 
by  the  medical  and  other  attendants.  What  Dr.  Rigaud  said  to  his  friend  M. 
LJBSseps,  the  French  Consul-general,  who  visited  him  constantly  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  life— *^  Do  come  and  see  me  twenty  times  a  day,  but  don't  remain 
more  than  five  minntes  at  a  time  in  my  room"— abundantly  shows  what  his 
eentinieiits  were  upon  this  point. 

By  a  singular  perveieien,  the  common  practice  m  the  East  is  to  keep  a 
patient  in  a  close  and  confined  apartment,  with  as  imperfect  current  of  air 
through  it  as  possible.  What  wonder  then  that  a  disease  like  plague  spreads, 
wherever  it  makes  its  appearance :  every  sick  chamber  becomes  a  new  focus 
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of  infection !  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  reasonable  donbt  that  the  diffoaioii 
and  mortality  of  the  pestilence  are  powerfully  promoted  by  the  contaminatioo 
of  the  atmosphere  with  morbific  emanations  from  the  bodies  of  the  infected. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  when  a  locality,  which  has  contained  a  number  of 
plagne-patieuts,  comes  to  be  occupied  by  other  persons  (who  may  use  never- 
tbeless  every  possible  precaution  to- to  avoid  all  contact  with  suspected  objects,) 
the  disease  re-appears  to  a  greater  extent  amon^  the  new  residents  than  can 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  a^e  agency  of  the  epidemic  influence  which  may 
be  then  existing. 

In  1834  in  the  month  of  June,  during  the  insurrection  which  broke  oat  in 
Judea,  the  insurgents  pillaged  and  sacked  Jerusalem.  A  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  took  refuge  in  the  convent  of  St.  Saviour  in  this  ci^. 

^  At  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  days  of  close  confinement,  l  remarked,"  says 
M.  Belong,  <*cases  of  plague  amongr  this  distressed  population,  huddled  together 
in  their  dormitories,  upon  and  under  the  stairs,  in  the  courts  and  other  cham- 
bers of  this  vast  building.  After  twenty-five  days  of  expectation,  Ibrahim 
Pacha  at  length  arrived,  and  the  city  was  relieved.  The  holy  Fathers,  full  of 
alarm,  hastened  to  clear  their  dwelling  of  all  this  mass  of  people,  and  shot 
themselves  up  in  most  strict  quarantine.  What  happened  ?  Of  all  those  who 
left  the  convent,  three  only  died  four  or  five  days  afterwards.  But,  out  of  63 
{«iests  who  thou|[ht  to  save  themselves  by  isolation,  no  fewer  than  22  died." 

*'  Now, "  continues  M.  Belong,  '-what  part  did  infection  play  in  this  instance  T 
I  will  not  positively  decide.  It  seems  however  clear  to  me,  that  we  should,  in 
all  similar  circumstances,  disperse  the  infected  into  difierent  quarters,  instead 
of  shutting  them  up  with  otners,  as  yet  intact,  in  a  confin^  locality  where 
sanitory  regulations  have  not  always  been  attended  to.  " 

What  occurred  in  the  musical  academy  at  Kanke  in  1836  is  still  more  de- 
serving of  attention : — 

The  plague  having  broken  out  in  this  school,  although  it  was  kept  in  the 
strictest  quarantine,  tne  pupils  were  sent  into  the  desert,  where  they  continued 
for  upwanis  of  a  month.  In  the  mean  time,  all  the  rooms  were  well  cleansed 
and  purified ;  and  no  person  had  remained  in  the  building.  Not  one  case  of 
plague  occurred  in  the  desert :  but  no  sooner  had  the  boys  returned  to  their 
old  quarters,  than  several  were  taken  ill :  and  each  day  several  fresh  cases 
were  reported.  Again  were  the  boys  sent  into  the  desert;  and  again  the 
disease  ceased  to  spread.  While  they  continued  in  the  desert,  15  soldiers  were 
emfdoyed  to  go  daily  to  the  village,  where  the  plague  was  raging,  for  provisions ; 
but  none  of  these  men  caught  the  disease  themselves,  or  gave  it  to  the  boys. 

During  this  disastrous  year,  many  striking  circumstances  similar  to  those 
now  mentioned  occurred  in  the  military  barracks,  all  of  which  had  been  pat 
into  strict  quarantine.  Although  every  attei^tion  was  paid  to  cleanliness,  they 
seemed  to  remain  foci  of  infection  whenever  the  disease  had  once  shewn  itseu 
in  them. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  fiacts  now  mentioned,  coupled  with  similar  ones 
observed  in  epidemic  foci  and  more  especially  on  bcnird-ehip,  must  receive  new 
and  very  useful  applications  in  considering  the  question  of  Quarantine. 

Admitting  that  morbific  miasms  are  given  off  from  the  bodies  of  plague- 
patients,  and  thus  render  the  surrounding  atmosphere  pestiferous,  we  have  next 
to  enquire  whether  these  miasms  are  exhaled  from  tl^  lungs,  or  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  of  the  sick,  or  from  both ;  and  also  when  they  prove  infectious, 
whether  they  are  (most  probably)  absorbed  by  the  skin,  the  lungs,  or  in  the 
way  of  deglutition.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  in  the  present  day  that  very 
many  cases,  where  the  disease  has  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  direct  contact 
with  a  patient  or  with  any  thing  he  has  used,  may  &irly  be  regarded  as  examples 
of  infection  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Brayer  has  put  this 
point  very  forcibly : 

''  A  person  finds  himself  afiS^cted  with  plague,  although  he  has  never  left  the 
house ;  straightway  he  tries  to  bring  the  mind  where  he  was  the  night  befine. 
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two  or  tliiee  dayt  ago,  tlie  objects  he  touched,  aodio  fbith.  If  he  hw  not  been 
out  of  doors  for  one  or  two  weeks,  owing  to  indispoBition,  it  mattere  little ;  he 
was  out  three  weeks,  a  month  ajpo ;  and  as  the  virus  may  be  retained  for  months, 
nay,  for  years,  it  is  not  surprismg  that  the  disease  should  have  shown  itself. 
He  will  not  for  a  moment  consider  that  the  skin  is  guarded  by  the  double  co- 
vering; of  the  epidermis  and  of  the  clothes  which  he  wears,  and  that  therefore 
the  virus  can  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  be  transmitted  firopi  the  eiiterior 
to  the  interior.  As  to  pulmonary  absorption,  that  is  never  spoken  of.  It  Is  a 
received  opinion  among  the  Frainks  that  the  air  is  not,  never  has  been,  and 
never  can  be  the  vehicle  of  the  plague.  ,  They  refuse  to  believe  that  in  seasons 
of  the  plague,  every  individual  breathes  iin  air  more  or  less  deleterioas,  that  the 
person  who  sees  or  touches  an  invalid  is  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  intvalid,  and 
that  when,  by  means  of  the  air,  a  deleterious  principle  is  conveyed  into  the 
minutest  bronchial  ramifications,  and  by  the  act  of  deglutition  into  the  sastric 
passages,  there  is  then  much  more  than  mere  contact ;  for  there  is  a  realpene- 
tration  in  the  first  case ;  and,  in  the  second,  there  is  digestion  and  interior  ab- 
sorption. Infection  therefore  exists,  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  the 
disease  which  it  occasions  is  more  or  less  severe,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
miasmata  introduced  into  the  system,  their  intensity,  and  the  individual  pre- 
dispositions or  susceptibilities  of  those  who  have  absorbed  them. " 

The  Academic  Society  of  Marseilles,  in  the  report  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  in  August  1845,  expressly  reco^ises  the  following  two  propositions  :-^ 

"  1.  Writers,  the  most  at  variance  in  all  that  concerns  the  general  history 
of  the  plaffne,  are  nearly  unanimous  in  assertim?  that  the  simple  contact  ot 
one  individual  with  another  is  one  of  the  modes  of  transmission  the  least  favor* 
able  to  the  propagation  of  the  pestilence. 

"  2.  A  lenghtened  stay  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sick,  and,  above  all,  exposure 
to  the  pestilential  miasms  which  contaminated  object?  exhale  are  highly  dan-^ 
gerous." 

The  only  difierence,  says  M.  Prus,  which,  upon  this  truly  important  point  of 
doctrine,  exists  between  the  Academical  Society  of  Marseilles  and  the  Ck>nH 
missioners,  may  be  thus  summed  up: — 

The  Academic  Society  asserts  that  the  simple  contact  of  individuals  is  one 
of  the  modes  of  transmission  least  favorable  to  the  propagation  of  the  plague. 

The  Commissioners  think  that  no  well-autheniicatM  &ct  estabtishes  the 
reality  of  such  transmission.  They  are  moreover  not  acquainted  with  any 
fiitcts  to  authorise  them  to  believe,  with  the  Academical  Society,  in  the  dangers 
of  miasms  from  contaminated  objects. 

The  Academical  Society  and  the  Commissioners  equally  acknowledge  that 
a  lengthened  stay  in  the  atmosphere  of  infected  persons,  or,  in  other  words, 
infection  by  pestilential  miasms  is  that  which  is  most  to  be  feared. 

Dr.  Mead  who,  at  the  time  of  the  plague  bX  Marseilles  in  1720,  was  ordered 
by  the  English  government  to  draw  up  metructions  for  preventing,  if  possible, 
the  introduction  of  the  pestilence  in  England,  and  to  arrest  it  if  it  was  intro- 
duced, has  much  insisted  upon  ihe  utility  and  necessity  of  promptly  removing 
the  sick  from  the  seat  of  the  infection,  and  transporting  them  to  some  distance.* 

He  has  mentioned  as  worthy  of  imitation  the  course  pursued  at  Rome,  during* 
the  plague  of  1667,  by  Cardinal  Gastaldy,  at  that  time  invested  with  full  power 
to  take  eveiT  sanitory  measure  which  he  judged  proper. 

The  Cardinal  prohibited  any  infected  person,  and  even  any  person  in  health 
who  was  suspcNCted,  to  remain  in  l^eir  houses.  They  were  promptly  taken  to 
the  hospital,  built  on  the  island  which  divides  the  Tiber.  ^  With  respect  to  those 
who  had  occupied  the  same  house,  they  were  placed  in  other  hospitals  near  the 
city,  fit>m  whence  they  were  removed  into  the  island  if  the  disease  showed 
itself.    During  this  time,  the  Cardinal  was  very  careful  to  have  all  the  fumi- 

*  R.  Mead,  M.  D.  A  9hort  Digeourte  concerning  Pestilential  Contagion. — 
London,  1720;  and  De  Peete  Liber,  1723. 
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tare  taken  out  of  the  infected  faooses,  exposed  in  the  open  air,  and  the  apait* 
ments  left  open,  in  order  to  poriiy  them. 

By  these  means  the  Cardinal,  in  two  months,  caused  the  plagae  to  ceaae, 
after  it  had  ra^  at  Rome  for  two  years. 

But  that  which  deserves  most  attention,  adds  Dr.  Mead,  is  that,  before  theee 
regnktiiHis,  it  was  constantly  observed  that  the  disease  nrely  appeared  in  a 
house  without,  attacking  all  its  inhabitants  ;  whereas,  after  they  had  been  put 
in  force,  scarcely  five  out  of  a  hundred  of  those  who  were  removed  from  the 
proximity  of  the  infected,  were  subsequently  attacked  with  plague.* 

Mnratori  informs  us  that  similar  measures  had  been  adopted  with  equal  sac- 
cess  at  Ferrara,  in  1630.f 

The  Board  of  Health  at  Constantinople  has,  for  the  last  ei^ht  or  nine  yean, 
followed  out  the  pn^hylactic  method  recommended  by  Gastaldy  and  Mead,  re- 
moving the  infected  to  a  hospital,  and  emptying  every  house,  in  which  a  case 
oeeuTs,  alike  of  its  inhabitants  aiul  furniture,  having  it  well  cleansed  and  miri- 
fied,  and  not  allowing  any  one  to  occupy  it  for  the  space  of  a  month.  It  10  to 
tiie  adoption  of  these  means  that  the  board  attributes  the  exemptkm  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  principal  ports  in  Turkey  from  the  plague,  since  the  year  1839. 
If,  in  place  of  acting  m  tois  manner,  the  houses  of  the  infected  are  condemned 
with  their  inmates  to  a  severe  quarantine,  the  result  will  necessarilv  be  to 
create  fresh  foci  of  pestilential  infection,  and  thus  increase  the  very  evil  that  is 
vainly  sought  to  be  extinfruished. 

M.  Scisson,  principal  pnj^ician  to  the  hospital  at  Cairo  and  formerly  proies- 
Bor  of  the  School  of  Medicme  at  Abouzabel,  observes  that  if,  at  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  the  plague  at  Cairo,  in  1836,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Maltese 
Giglio,  who  died  of  that  disease  which  he  had  brought  from  Alexuidria,  tbe^ 
had  dispersed  the  other  members  of  his  fiunily  in  the  country,  it  would  probably 
iuive  prevented  the  death  of  eight  or  ten  persons  who,  kept  by  military  force 
within  the  house,  contracted  the  plague  and  died.  Two  persons  fled  from  the 
focus  of  infection,  of  which  the  quarantine  was  the  cause ;  they  both  remained 
free. 

The  case  of  Giglio,  adds  M.  Scisson,  does  not  prove,  as  it  has  been  said,  Hie 
contagion  of  the  plague ;  it  only  proves  the  danger  of  shutting  up,  in  a  narrow 
space,  individuals  who  have  been  in  connection  with  an  infected  person.  It  is 
tnensfore  of  the  first  importance  to  abolish  what  are  Called  special  quarantines 
for  houses,  in  which  persons  have  been  seized  with  plague.  On  the  contrary, 
tiiey  should  be  at  once  emptied,  aired,  and  purified,  to  prevent  every  focns  of 
infection.| 

Dr.  Mead  has  quoted  fifom  Gassendi  a  passage  wherein  this  author  attributes 
the  frightful  mortality  of  the  pestilence  that  prevailed  at  Digne  in  Provence,  in 
1639,  to  the  severe  measures  that  were  taken  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  fix>m 
leaving  the  town  and  retiring  into  the  neighbouring  country. 

In  1790  the  mliabitants  of  Marseilles  were  prombited,  under  pain  of  death, 
from  leaving  that  city  or  its  suburbs.  Hence,  doubtless  ^  terrible  devastatioa 
that  ensued 

**  And  yet, "  says  M.  Prus,  with  an  emphatic  force  of  argument  that  cannot 
Mi  to  make  a  deep  unpression  on  the  public  nund,  ''what  would  be  done  in  the 
present  day  acconling  to  existing  regulations,  if  the  plague  made  its  appear- 
ance in  any  town  of  France  ?  It  would  be  isolated  by  a  coition  of  troops,  M>r  the 
mirpoee  of  preventing  any  of  the,  inhabitants  leaving  it;  in  other  worus,  the  nn- 
fbrtnnate  town  would  be  condemned  to  retail,  and  in  a  concentrated  form  too, 

*  Gastaldy,  TVo^tohM  de  avertendd  et  prottigandA  (?)  pette,  Bologna,  1684» 
folio. 

t  Montori,  Owertw  MUpetU  et  delle  maniere  di  guardtuena,  Modena,  1714, 
8vo. 
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within  ito  boeom  all  the  wiow  cansea  which  flerva  to  daTekpe  foci  of  peatUea- 
tial  infection.  I0  it  then  impoesible  to  reconcile  the  advanta^  of  the-  puUic 
health  with  the  moat  common  laws  of  humanity  7  We  think  not ;  on  the  coo- 
tnuy,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  perfect  security  may  be  given  to  neigh- 
boaring  towns  and  to  the  whole  kingdom,  by  taking  the  necessary  measures  to 
remove  the  great  majoritv  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  in  which  the  plague 
ahould  appear,  from  the  danger.  To  obtain  results  so  desirable,  it  needs  onl^ 
to  know  how  to  profit  by  all  that  time  and  experience  have  taught  vm  of  the  epi- 
demicity  of  the  disease  and  of  pestilential  infection. " 

Gofic/unoit.— -'*  In  epidemic  foci,  the  plague  is  transmissible  by  the  miasiaa 
which  emanate  from  tne  bodies  of  the  infected,  and  by  the  foci  of  infection 
thereby  produced. " 

Chip.  VI. — Is  the  plague  transmissible  beyond,  or  awayjrom,  epidemic  foci? 

This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  quest  iooa  respect- 
ing the  history  of  tne  plague,  in  reference  at  least  to  the  subject  of  Quarantines ; 
for,  upon  its  solution,  the  propriety  of  making  any  change  in  existing  regula- 
tians  must  depend. 

A  considerable  number  of  medical  men,  who  have  studied  the  endemics  of 
1836  and  1841  in  Egypt,  will  answer  it  in  the  decided  negative,  ana  for  thefol- 
kvwing  reasons : 

When  the  epidemic  constitution  ceases,  all  or  nearly  all  the  sick  recover,  and 
no  new  attacks  occur. 

Numerous  plague-patients  have  been,  and  still  are  accumulated  in  the  hoa- 
pitals  and  houses ;  all  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  transmission  of  the  pli^e 
by  mediate  or  immediate  contact,  or  to  its  propagation  by  miasmatic  infeclMiiy 
continue  to  exist  together ;  and  yet,  at  a  period  that  is  almost  known  and  deter- 
minate, the  epidemic  becomes  extinguished,  and  with  it  the  plague  ceases  en- 
tirely. 

An  infected  person  coming  from  an  epidemic  focus  is  now  not  more  to  be 
feared  than  a  sporadic  plague  patient,  wno,  by  the  consent  of  all  the  medical 
men  in  Egypt,  never  occasions  any  risk. 

If  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  clothes  and  goods  of  infected  persons  can  trans- 
mit the  plague  in  the  time  of  an  epidemic,  it  is  certain  that,  when  once  this  has 
disappeared,  sach  clothes  and  goods  may  be  used  with  impunity. 

An  epidemic  only  appears  in  a  country  in  the  train  of  certain  local  and  at- 
mospheric influences,  whose  action  has  been  prolonged  for  a  greater  or  lesser 
period  of  time ;  very  commonly  too,  privations,  fatigues,  physical  or  moral  trou- 
Dies  have  been  experienced,  in  diflerent  degrees,  by  the  inhabitants.  From 
these  united  causes  result  more  or  less  general  predispositions  to  coatsBct  the 

Erevailing  diseases.  Now,  when  a  vessel  carries  one  or  more  infected  persons 
eyond  the  focus  of  infection,  she  cannot  take  along  with  them  jill  the  causes, 
past  and  present,  which  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  an  epidemic. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  observations,  made  in  Egypt  during  the  years 
1836  and  1841,  seem  to  justify  these  propositions  and  the  conclusions  whieh 
flow  from  them. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  the  (acts  observed  on  board  vessels  at  sea,  and  in 
the  Lazarettos  of  Europe,  are  in  accordance  with  these  conclusions. 

Since  the  year  1720  down  to  the  present  period,  26  vessels  having  the  plague 
on  board,  have  arrived  in  the  ports  of  France  or  Italy ;  10  at  Marseilles,  6  at 
Venice,  8  at  Leghorn,  and  one  at  Genoa.  We  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  arrivals  at  Marseilles,  the  official  documen- 
tary evidence  upon  these  bein^  much  more  complete  than  in  the  other  casoB. 
Thie  years  in  which  these  arrivals  occurred  in  1741,  1760, 1784,  1786,  1786 
(Insy)  1796, 1819, 1826,  and  1837.  The  entirenumberof  cases  of  plague  (omit- 
tuiff  all  the  doubtful  ones,)  treated  in  the  lazaretto  of  this  port  since  1720,  is  32; 
«na  of  .these,  18  have  proved  fjEital.  Three  of  the  quarantine,  smgeons  caught 
the  disease  during  theur  attendance  on  the  infected ;  they  all  recovered.   A 
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foartii  mirpeon,  who  had  anrived  on  board  an  infected  ship,  and  anhieaiieii^ 
acted  in  his  professional  capacity  in  the  lazaretto,  died.    Fonr  of  the  healtiJlK 

rrds,  who  had  been  (most  impioperiy)  put  on  board  infected  ships,  conlnoted 
disease  in  the  lazaretto;  two  died.  A  sailor,  who  acted  as  assistant  in  the 
lazaretto  infirmary,  was  taken  ill  ajod  died.  Two  other  sailors,  bdongiag  l» 
an  infected  vessel,  but  who  seemed  to  have  caught  the  disease  in  the  lazantto 
where  they  had  been  confined  for  more  than  12  days,  died. 

In  the  11  cases  therefore  of  plague,  which  might  have  been  contracted  in  tiie 
lazaretto,  6  of  the  patients  recovered,  and  6  died;  all  the  latter  cases  occurred 
in  men  who  had  been  on  board  infected  vessels.  Of  the  three  health-gnards 
who  had  caught  the  disease  on  board,  only  one  recovered.  Indeed  it  woold' 
seem  that,  in  all  the  &tal  cases,  the  patients  had  been  for  a  longer  or  obeilcr 
period  of  time  on  board  infected  vessels. 

It  appears,  ako,  that  not  one  of  the  cases,  which  occurred  on  board  a  vessel 
at  sea  auring  the  voyage  to  France,  recovered ; — a  circumstance  that  very  em- 
phatically sEews  the  malignancy  of  the  disease  when  it  occurs  in  a  crowded 
confined  space,  and  the  great  advantages  of  treating  it  in  a  large  open  lazaiel- 
to. 

From  the  &cts  now  alluded  to,  we  are  snrelv  justified  in  mamtaining  not 
only  that  the  plague  may  be  transmitted  on  board-ship  among  individuals  com- 
ing firom  the  same  infected  focus,  and  living  in  the  same  hygienic  conditiooB ; 
but  also  that  a  plague-patient,  received  into  a  lazaretto  in  another  and  distant 
country,  may  become  the  cause  of  infection  to  others.  The  condusioHj  there- 
fore, of  the  Uommissioners  is  this : 

''It  is  indisputable  that  the  plague  is  transmissible  beyond  or  away  fi:t>m  epi- 
demic foci,  whether  on  board  vessels  at  sea,  or  in  the  lazarettos  of  Europe." 

The  question  proposed  in  Chap.  VII.  is  to  this  eflfect :  Is  the  pla^  trans* 
mtsn52e,  away  from,  epidemic  foci,  by  immediaie  contact  ivith  the  infected?  It  is  at 
once  answered  in  the  neffative ;  there  is  not  a  single  authentic  case  on  record 
to  prove  that  the  disease  has  ever  been  propagated  m  the  way  mentioned.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  in  answer  to  the  question  in  the  following  Chapter,  viz : 
Is  the  viague  transmissible,  away  from  epidemic  foci,  by  the  clothes  or  other  ^* 
fects  which  have  been  used  by  the  infected  1  Instances  indeed  have  been  related, 
by  some  writers,  of  passengers  appearing  to  be  taken  suddenly  ill  almost  imme- 
diately after  opening  their  bags  or  boxes,  and  handling  their  contents ;  but  not 
one  of  the*  narratives  of  this  sort  is  satisfactory  in  its  details  or  conclusive  in  its 
evidence.  Nevertheless  the  Commissioners,  unwilling  to  commit  themselves 
unaualifiedly  on  the  point  under  consideration,  suggest  that  new  experiments 
ana  observations  should  be  made  with  all  possible  precautions,  at  a  distance 
from  every  focus  of  infection,  and  in  a  locality  where  the  plague  is  not  endemic. 

Chap.  IX. — Can  articks  of  merchandixe  transport  the  plague  beyond  or  away 
from  epidemic  foci  7 

The  evidence  and  iacts,  on  which  the  advocates  (few  in  number  as  they  are 
in  the  present  day)  of  the  afiSrmative  side  of  this  question  chiefly  rest  their 
opmion,  are  the  following: 

The  plague  of  London  in  1665  is  said  by  Hodges  to  have  been  imported  from 
Hollana  into  England  in  bales  of  cotton.  But  it  may  be  fairly  objected  to  this 
opinion,  that  the  registers  of  that  city  clearly  shew  that  the  disease  had  been 
endemic  within  its  walls  for  some  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  gi^eat 
pestilence,  and  the  destructive  conflagration  that  occurred  immediately  after- 
wards. Since  that  period,  the  plague  nas  never  reappeared  m  the  English  me- 
tropolis. 

The  testimony,  that  has  been  adduced  to  shew  that  the  plague  of  Toulon  in 
1721  was  owing  to  the  reception  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  suspected 
silk  that  was  stolen  out  of  quarantine,  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  These  and 
such-like  statements  cannot  be  fairly  admitted,  m  the  present  day,  to  be  enti- 
tled to  nmch  weight  in  the  determination  of  the  important  queetioa  under  is- 
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fviiy.  Weaieiwttiiffieientlyftcqiiamtedwitiitheaceorapanyii^ 
oeB  of  either  case  to  warrant  ue  in  laying  much  atress  upon  theou  Doea  the 
following  fact, — the  detaLta  of  which  may  be  relied  on  aa  in  every  respect  a«- 
thentic  and  ^rfectly  accurate— commonicated  by  Dr.  Laidlaw  to  the  EngUah 
Consul  at  Cairo,  enable  us  to  form  any  thing  like  a  decided  opinion? 

In  1835,  the  epidemic  plague  raged  at  Alexandria  among  all  the  servants  and 
employes  living  m  the  marines  of  the  Egvptian  government  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  a  vast  number  of  bales  of  cotton,  daily  hc^ed  by  the  prisoDers,  were 
exported  from  January  to  June— 4hat  is  to  say  during  the  whde  continuance  of 
the  epidemic — ^to  all  the  great  ports  of  Europe. 

There  were  exported  this  year, 

To  England 31,709  bales. 

To  Marseilles 33,813    «« 

To  Leghorn 424    " 

To  Holland 150    «• 

To  Trieste 32,263    « 

To  other  ports 32    ** 

Now,  although  no  precautionary  means  were  taken  in  the  way  of  disinfecting 
this  immense  quantity  of  an  article  that  has  always  been  deemed  highly  sus- 
ceptible of  retaining  the  infectious  effluvia,  not  one  person  seems  to  £ive  been 
inlected  in  consequence. 

Of  sixteen  English  vessels  laden  with  cotton,  which  sailed  from  Alexandria 
irom  the  be^nning  of  January  to  the  end  of  June,  eight  had  the  plague  on  board ; 
and  yet  their  cargoes  did  not  prove  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the  non-in- 
fected vessels. 

Besides  this  very  conclusive  evidence,  the  Commissioners  mention  upon  offi- 
cial authority  that,  since  the  year  1720,  not  one  of  the  porters  employed  at  the 
lazaretto  of  Mareeilles  in  discharging  and  landing  the  cargoes  of  suspected  ships 
has  ever  caught  the  plague. 

The  condusion  is  therefore  fiurly  forced  upon  us  that 

**There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  articles  of  merchandiBe  can  transport  the  dis- 
ease beyond  epidemic  foci." 

The  division  of  objects  of  merchandize  in  the  French  lazarettos  into  three 
classes,  according  as  they  are  (believed  to  be)  susceptible,  doubtfully  suscepti- 
ble, and  non-susceptible  of  infection,  is  the  most  arbitary  and  ridiculous  thmg 
imaginable ;  nor  is  it  easy  even  to  form  a  conjecture  what  possibly  could  have 
led  any  set  of  reasonable  men  to  adopt  it.  Ta&ow  and  wax,  for  example,  are  de- 
clared to  be  non-susceptible  objects ;  but  when  made  into  candles  (from  the 
wicks,  we  suppose,)  they  are  susceptible !  Pieces  of  old  copper  and  other  metals 
are  conductors  of  tiie  pestiferous  poison ;  wood  and  other  porous  substances  are 
not .'  Truly,  as  M.  Prus  remarks,  the  classification  can  only  be  regarded  ''as 
the  result  of  most  imperfect  observation  and  of  antiquated  traditions  prompted 
by  fear  and  jvejudice."  It  is  utterly  discreditable  for  any  enlightenea  govern- 
ment to  retain  and  act  upon  it 

The  great  point  is  to  determine  whether  the  clothing  and  baggage  of  plague- 
patients  are  capable  of  communicating  the  disease  in  our  ports,  if  the  decision 
npon  this  subject  be  in  the  affirmative,  then  certainly  it  will  be  ri^ht  to  ascertain 
what  other  objects  possess  the  same  property ;  but  should  it  be  m  the  negative, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  entire  catalogue  of  interdicted  artidJea 
must  be  swept  away. 

It  is  quite  unnecessaiy,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  say  a  single  word  respect- 
ing the  comparative  value  of  different  modes  of  disinfection  that  have  been  pro- 
posed at  di^rent  times.  Most  of  the  substances  used  in  fumigation  ate  utterly 
worthless ;  some  of  them  are  dangerous,  and  therefore  inexpedient  Chbrine 
and  ite  preparations  ate  unquestioiuLbly  the  safest  and  best 

Gonchtf«m.--<'The  study  of  the  means  best  fitted  todisinfect  baggage,  ck)t^ 
•nd  aitides  of  merchandise,  remain  still  to  be  made. 
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<^o  1^  iMionid,  before  researches  oa  this  subject  aie  undertakeD,  it  shovld  be 
proved  tiiat  these  diflbrent  objects  are  reaUy  capable  of  becoming  cfaai^g;ed  with 
the  principle  of  the  plague." 

Chap.  X. — Can  the  plague  be  transmiiled  by  pestilential  miasms,  beyond  or 
€PCttyfrom  epidemic  foci  ? 

When,  on  board-ahip  or  in  a  lazaretto,  the  plague  is  commimicated  ffom  aa 
injected  person  to  one  m  health,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  always  difficult, and 
cKften  impossible,  to  say  positively  that  the  disease  has  been  owing  to  diiect  con- 
tact wita  the  sick ;  for,  whoever  has  been  so  near  a  patient  as  to  have  touched 
his  body,  must  have  inspired  the  pestilential  atmosphere  that  is  aroand  him. 
How,  then,  shall  we  decide  whether  the  infection  has  taken  place  by  the  skin 
or  by  the  lungs  ?  The  task  is  indeed  not  easy,  if  indeed  it  be  possible.  But  if 
we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  that  numerous  observations  have  cleariy  shewn 
that  immediate  contact  with  pla^e  patients  have  not  ^ven  the  disease,  and,  on 
^  other  hand,  that  residence  m  a  focus  of  pestilential  infection,  but  withoot 
any  contact  with  the  sick,  has  imparted  -it,  we  are  surely  almost  eompeUed  to 
admit  the  following  conclusions,  viz. 

^  1.  The  transmission  of  the  plague  by  pestilential  miasms  is  a  proved  &ct. 

"  2.  The  transmission  of  the  disease  by  immediate  contact  with  the  infected 
is  not  a  proved  fact" 

It  has  been  already  seen,  from  the  experience  of  the  Marseilles  lazaretto,  that* 
idtenever  there  was  plague  existing  in  a  ship,  the  stay  of  the  vessel  in  the  port 
became  dangerous  not  only  for  the  crew  and  passengers,  but  also  for  the  health- 
officers  who  were  sent  on  board,  and  who,  it  will  readily  be  believed,  most  care* 
fully  avoided  all  contact  with  the  sick  or  with  any  suspected  object.  Too  often 
the  vessel  became  a  genuine  focus  of  pestilential  infection.  The  air,  loaded 
with  the  miasms  that  uways  emanate  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  acts  as  a  pot- 
aon  to  all  who  inhale  it  This  infected  state  of  atmosphere  on  board  a  vessel 
may  continue  for  some  time,  after  every  plague-patient  has  been  removed  from 
on  bosfd.  We  are  therefore  fairly  warranted  in  concluding  that  ''the  plague  is 
transmissible  by  infection  (in  other  words,  by  the  armosphere  being  charged 
with  pestilentiiu  miasms  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick)  beyond  or  away  from  epi- 
demic foci,  as  we  have  already  seen  thai  it  is  so  in  epidemic  foci,  ajid  in  coun- 
tries where  the  disease  is  endemic." 

1>>  this  general  conclusion  it  may  be  useful  to  append  the  following  three 
^ivhich  are  but  as  corollaries  from  it,  as  upon  each  of  them  certain  quarantine 
measures  aro  based. 

'^  1.  It  follows  from  the  facts  adduced  in  the  preceding  chapters  relative  to  the 
transmissibility  of  the  plag[ue,  alike  within  and  at  a  distance  from  epidemic  foci, 
that  plague-patients,  by  vitiating  the  air  of  places  wherein  they  are  confined, 
may  create  foci  of  pestilential  infection  that  are  capable  of  transmitting  the  dl»- 


^  2.  Foci  of  pestilential  infection  may  persist  in  a  place  after  tfie  removal  o£ 
idague-padents  from  it 

*'  3.  Foci  of  pestilential  infecticm  once  formed  in  a  vessel,  by  the  presence 
of  one  or  more  plague-patients  on  board,  may  be  transported  to  great  distances.** 

CkkP.  Xf . — Is  sporadic  plague  tranemissible  either  by  the  injected  (hemsehea, 
or  byfxtqfii^Beiien  whkkthey  may  form? 

Tins  question  has  already  received  a  partial  answer ;  but  it  will  be  useful  to 
recur  to  its  consideration  in  this  place.  The  grotmds,  upon  which  almost  all 
the  medical  men  in  Egypt  have  adopted  a  negative  opinion  on  the  matter,  ai« 
as  follow. 

After  the  epidemic  of  1835  had  ceased,  the  attention  of  these  centlemen — di- 
vided, be  it  remembered,  in  opinion  as  to  the  general  question  ofifae  transmisBt* 
bflity  of  die  phgue-^was  oatuiafly  directed  to  the  spoiadic  oases  which  ooour- 
ted  in  the  latter  half  of  that  year,  and  alKy  in  lase^  37,  and  8a    fVonJtoe 
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1835  to  the  end  of  Deeember  1838, 649  ctses  of  Bporadic  plague  were  observed 
1ft  Alexandria.  Now  it  is  admitted  by  all  that,  of  these  649  cases,  646  did  rwi 
transmit  the  disease  to  any  of  the  persons  who  had  waited  upon,  and  had  fre- 
quently touched  the  sick.  It  is  therefore  in  reference  to  the  three  remaiiytog 
cases  only  that  any  di^rence  of  opinion  has  existed  ;  and  with  respect  to  these 
three  cas«»8,  we  think  that  no  unprejudiced  reader  will  hesitate  to  say,  after  care- 
fully perusing  the  reports,  that  they  are  very  far  from  proving  that  the  disease 
was  communicated,  in  a  single  instance,  from  one  patient  to  another. 

Here  it  deserves  enquiry  whether  the  cases  of  plague  that  have  at  any  time 
been  imported  into  Europe  have,  or  have  not,  been  brought  by  vessels  which 
had  left  the  producing  countries  of  the  disease  while  a  pestilential  epidemic  was 
prevailing.  The  imported  cases  of  the  plague  have  never,  we  believe,  been 
sufficientiy  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  although  it  bears  very  obviously 
on  the  question  of  the  transmissibility  of  sporadic  plague.  The  examination  of 
the  histories  of  the  ten  importations  of  the  plague  into  Marseilles  since  1720  has 
led  the  reporter  to  believe  that,  in  every  one  of  these  instances,  the  pestilence 
was  ragii^  epidemically  in  the  ports  whence  the  vessels  had  come.  This  in- 
teresting £Eict  certainly  does  not  prove  that  sporadic  plague  is  not  transmissible ; 
it  only  shows  that  none  of  the  numerous  vessels,  which  have  left  Egypt,  Syria, 
of  Turkey  since  the  year  1720,  at  a  time  when  these  countries  sufl^red  only 
from  spoiadic  plague,  has  ever  imported  the  pestilence  into  Marseilles.  This 
considefation,  coupled  with  the  remark  of  intelligent  and  trustworthy  observers 
in  Egypt  that  the  cases  of  sporadic  plague,  which  have  occurred  from  July  1836 
lo  the  beginning  of  1839,  have  in  no  instance  transmitted  the  disease,  deserves 
1^  serious  attention  of  all  medical  men  and  legislators.  M.  Brayer  also  has 
come  to  the  same  opinion  respecting  the  sporadic  plague  at  Constantinople. 

Canclusifm. — ^**Patients  affected  with  sporadic  plague  do  not  seem  to  be  capa- 
Ue  of  producing  foci  of  infection  sufficiently  active  to  transmit  the  disease."  * 

Chap.  XII.— /s  the  plague  more  or  less  iransmusible  according  to  the  irUensity 
ifUie  epidemic,  the  different  periods  of  its  course^  and  the  organic  susceptibilities  of 
the  individuals  exposed  to  the  action  of  pestilential  miasms  ! 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  for  a  moment  that  diflerent  epidemics  of  this  aa 
well  as  of  other  pestilences,  exhibit  very  di^rent  degrees  of  intensi^  or  malig<- 
nancy,  as  evidenced  by  the  varying  amount  of  mortality  produced  in  di^rent 
seasons.  Now,  a  question  here  arises,  whether  the  risk  of  infection  is  at  all 
proportionate  to  the  degree  of  this  malignancy.  It  will  be  obvious  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  determine  this  point  within  the  range  or  operation  of  the 
ffeneial  exciting  causes  of  the  pestilences,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  epidemic 
Swus.  The  oMervations,  to  be  at  all  satisfactory,  must  be  made  on  cases  oc-^ 
cuirinff  beyond,  or  at  a  distance  form,  such  a  focus ;  for  there,  the  miasms  ex- 
baled  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick  will  operate  alone.  The  results  of  past  expe- 
rience seem  unquestionably  to  indicate  that  the  liability  of  such  cases  to  propa- 
gate themselves  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  intensity  of  the  epidemic  at  its 
place  of  origin.  The  greater  this  intensity,  the  more  r^ily  the  disease  is  com- 
municable ;  and  the  reverse  holds  true,  in  proportion  as  this  intensity  dimin- 
ishes. When  the  plague  ceases  to  be  epidemic,  its  transmissibility  appears  to 
cease  alto^ther. 

The  period,  too,  of  the  epidemic  has  a  decided  influence  on  the  force  of  the 
transmissibility  of  the  disease.  We  have  already  conbidered  this  point,  and  need 
not  dwell  upon  it  here. 

What  has  been  said  respectinff  the  period  of  the  epidemic  in  this  point  of 
view,  IS  equally  true  of  the  period  of  the  disease.    Larrey  was  of  opinion  that 

*  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Report  however,  when  treating  of  quarantine 
Testrictions,  it  is  stated  that  ''the  non-transmissibility  of  sporadic  plague  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  determined  by  experience  to  warrant  us  in  founding  a  sanitary 
meamue  upon  it." 
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the  plague  was  not  coninuuiicable  daring^  its  fint  period  or  stage.  Dr.  Imthfm^ 
maintaiiiB  that  the  disease  ceases  to  be  so  after  the  second  sta^e ;  that  is,  after 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day  from  its  invasion.  In  the  case  of  the  disease,  as  in  that 
of  the  epidemic,  it  is  the  second  period  which  is  most  dangeroos.  Moreover,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  organic  dispositions  or  susceptibilities  of  individuals,  in  other  words 
of  their  general  state  of  health  and  their  idiosyncrasies,  either  in  promotii:^  or 
in  counteracting  the  liability  to  infection,  cannot  be  disputed  by  any  one.  Mach 
nnquestionabiy  depends  upon  the  hygienic  regime  that  is  followed.  Whatever 
tends  to  enfeeble  or  deprave  the  powers  of  life,  renders  the  system  more  liaUe 
to  infection.  Hence  excessive  ntignes,  the  want  of  proper  nourishment  and 
the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  on  the  one  hand,  and  luxurious  dissipation  and 
excessive  venery  on  the  other,  are  all  powerfully  predisposing  causes.  Larrej 
observed  that  any  tendency  to  the  scorbutic  diathesis  renderM  the  system  nsn* 
ally  susceptible,  and  that  all  such  cases  proved  very  rapidly  fatal.  We  have 
already  seen  that  race,  nationality,  sex,  age,  the  circumstance  of  being  accli- 
mated or  not,  &c.,  have  all  some  influence  in  aiding,  or  otherwise,  the  tenden- 
cy to  be  tdlfected  by  general  epidemic  causes.  The  same  b  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  action  of  pestUential  miasms. 

Chap.  Xm. — Is  there  reason  to  believe  thai  (he  plague^  when  importedfrom  the 
East  into  any  Eurnpeanport,  may  be  communicated  to  a  si^lieienUy  large  number 
ff  persons  to  give  rise  to  a  pestilential  epidemie  ? 

The  medical  men  of  Epypt  answer  this  query  in  the  negative.  Their  opin- 
ion is  based  on  the  often  ooserved  fact  that,  when  plague-pi^ents  are  tianspoit- 
ed  to  places  not  subject  to  the  pestilential  constitution,  they  die  or  recover  with- 
out transmitting  their  disease  to  any  one.  If  the  infected,  as  we  have  seen,  can- 
not communicate  the  disease  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  places  in  Upper  Egypt, 
how  shall  we  believe  that,  when  transported  from  Egypt  to  France,  it  will  pos- 
sess a  power  of  transmission  so  strong  as  to  occasion  an  epidemic  ? 

Some  observers — and  Dr.  Lacheze  is  of  this  number — have  indeed  remarked 
that,  in  certain  cases  and  in  certain  localities  not  subjected  to  a  pestilential  con- 
Rtitution,  the  disease  has  been  communicated  to  a  few  individuals ;  but  that 
these  latter  in  no  instance  transmitted  it  to  any  one,  notwithstanding  the  uumI 
free  and  intimate  intercourse.  Dr.  Lacheze  does  not  admit  that  the  plague  can 
ever,  without  a  pre-existing  epidemic  influence,  attack  a  snfiiciently  large  num- 
ber of  persons  to  constitute  a  public  calamity ;  and  he  insists  that,  wherever  it 
has  committed  great  ravages,  there  has  uniformly  been  a  pestilential  oonstitii- 
tk>n  prevailing  at  the  time.  Sydenham,  too,  was  of  this  opinion ;  for  we  find  it 
distinctly  asserted  in  his  writings  that,  however  frequent  the  importation  of  the 
plague  might  be  into  England,  Die  disease  would  assume  an  epidemic  character 
only  every  thirtieth  or  fortieth  year ;  because  then  only  would  it  find  the  atmos- 
pheric  conditions  and  the  organic  predispositions  that  are  favorable  to  its  devel- 
opment aud  propagation. 

This  doctrine  is  veiy  generally  received  in  Egpyt  in  the  present  dav,  and  its 
truth  has  already  been  reco^ized  by  many  of  the  most  mtellectual  physicians 
in  Europe.  The  legitimate  inference  from  its  public  recognition  would  be  that 
vessels  arriving  trom  infected  ports,  and  having  the  plague  on  board,  might  be 
permitted  to  land  the  sick  at  any  place  not  subject  to  the  epidemic  pestilei£al  in- 
fluence, without  any  risk  to  the  people  of  that  phice,  whether  the  patients  re- 
covered or  not.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that,  until  we  are  better  acquaint- 
ed than  we  are  yet  with  what  are  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  the  atmosph»« 
which,  in  Europe,  ma^  give  rise  to  a  pestilential  constitution,  and  what  is  the 
meteorological  condition  in  which  an  imported  plague  may  be  liable  to  become 
diffused,  prudence  will  authoritatively  require  that  the  very  same  measures  shoiijd 
be  taken  in  the  ports  of  France  against  the  possibility  of  the  propagation  of  the 
pestilence  by  the  infected,  as  if  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  that  may  may  be- 
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eome  the  cause  and  starting-point  of  a  pestilential  epidemic*  This  caution  is 
more  particularly  necessary  in  the  case  of  Marseilles  than  of  any  other  place 
in  Francei  in  consequence  of  its  many  local  sources  of  insalubrity. 

This  ^at  sea-port  presents — in  the  circumstances  of  its  climate,  of  its  har* 
hour  bemg  choked  with  filth  of  all  sorts  and  containing  an  admixture  of  salt 
and  fresh  water,  of  its  large  working  population,  of  its  teing  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  mountains  which  prevent  the  free  .circulation  of  the  air,  and  lastly  of 
its  proximity  to  large  ponds — ^the  very  conditions  that  are  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plague.f  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  two  cities  of  Eu- 
rope which,  after  Constantinople,  have  sufiered  most  from  this  pestOence  aie 
Venice  and  Marseilles : — ^Venice,  which  by  its  lagunes,  its  filthy  canals,  the 
moist  heat  of  its  climate,  and  by  the  wretched  state  of  a  large  portion  of  its  in* 
halHtants,  combines  most  of  the  causes  which  engender  spontaneous  plague, 
and  mav  therefore,  a  fortiori,  promote  the  diffusion  of  the  disease  when  import- 
ed ;  and  Marseilles,  which  in  this  respect  approaches  far  too  near  to  Venice. 

Here  we  should  not  fiiil  to  remark  that  sufiicient  attention  has  not  hitherto 
been  paid  to  the  cases,  certainly  very  numerous,  where  the  plague  conveyed  to 
a  country  has  become  spontaneously  extinguished,  for  very  want  of  being  abJe 
to  transmit  itself.  It  would  be  very  useful  to  ascertain  with  precision  wluit  are 
the  local  causes  which  appear  to  resist  the  transmission  and  propagation  of  the 
disease.  This  work  has  only  just  been  commenced  in  respect  of  a  few  places 
in  Upper  Egypt 

Conclusion, — ^^  If  it  has  been  proved  that  the  existence  of  a  pestilential  con> 
atitution  in  a  country,  into  which  the  plague  is  imported,  is  necessary  for  the 
transmission  and  propagation  of  the  disease,  it  seems  nevertheless  certain  that 
imported  plague  will  not  exercise  any  great  ravaffes,  if  it  does  not  meet  with, 
in  the  character  of  the  climate,  atmosphere  and  population  of  the  pdace,  the 
conditions  that  are  &vourable  for  its  development" 

'  Fourth  Part. 

What  is  (he  ordinary  or  exceptional  term  of  ths  incubation  of  the  plague  7 
— ^in  other  words,  how  lon^  may  the  plague  remain  hidden,  so  to  speak,  m  an 
infected  individual,  before  it  manifests  itself  by  more  or  less  distinct  symptoms  ? 

This  period  is  believed  to  vary  considerably  according  to  the  stage  of  the 
prevailing  epidemic,  and  other  less  influential  circumstances.  The  variations 
are  nevertheless  confined  with  certain  limits,  which  it  is  important  to  ascer- 
tain ;  for  upon  them  should  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  the  duration  of  qnaraa- 
tines. 

All  observers  have  remarked  that,  when  a  pestilential  epidemic  commences 
in  a  town,  the  incubation  of  the  disease  is  often  extremely  short.  We  read 
of  attacks  of  the  plasfue  proving  fatal  within  a  few  hours,  nay  withua  a  few 
minutes :  these  are  ue  cases,  which  have  been  truly  called  "  pestes  foudioy- 
antes." 

In  the  second  period  or  stage  of  the  epidemic,  the  usual  tenn  of  incubation  is 
from  three  to  five  days.    It  is  about  the  same  in  the  third  stage. 

Upon  all  these  points  there  is  little  or  no  discrepancy  of  opinion.  It  is  only 
when  we  endeavour  to  determuie  the  longest  duration  or  lapse  of  time  that  may 
be  &irly  admitted  for  certain  exceptional  cases,  that  we  find  the  statements  of 
diflerent  writers  to  disagree.  Some,  and  these  constitute  the  large  majority, 
maintain  that  the  term  of  incubation  never  exceeds  eight  days ;  others  thiiik 
that  this  term  may  be  prolonged  to  ten  days,  and  sometimes,  although  very  rarely, 
a  few  days  more.  Dr.  Grassi,  in  his  reply  to  certain  interrogatories  addressed 
to  him  in  1839  by  the  English  minister,  says  upon  this  subject: 

*  This  is  one  of  the  conclusioiiB  of  M.  Pros,  the  justice  of  which  has  very  fairly 
been  impugned^ — Rtt, 

t  La  tSpograpkie  medieale  de  MarteUle  par  M.  Ducroi^  mededn  en  chef  de 
VHdtel  Dieu  de  MareeOk,  1837. 
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"  In  the  coarse  of  eeveral  yean,  some  'tiioiuands  of  peraone  of  every  afe, 
eez  and  condition,  were  condemned  to  undergo  a  quarantine  of  obeenration  of 
dix  days  for  bavin?  been  exposed  to  infection.  The  disease  made  its  appearance 
in  many  of  tbem  during  their  isolation^  but  in  no  one  case  beyond  the  sixth  day. 
This  is  an  observattoti  which  I  have  made  with  great  attention." 

On  his  l^presentation  to  the  fWptian  government)  the  quarantine,  which 
had  before  been  eleven  days  in  the  lazaretto  at  Alexandria,  was  reduced  in  1842 
to  seven  days. 

The  experience  of  other  medical  men  in  Egypt  has,  on  the  whole,  confinned 
the  truth  of  M.  Grassi's  observations. 

This  gentleman  assures  us  that,  among  the  multitude  of  people  that  left  Cairo 
durinj^  the  epidemic  of  1835  and  fled  into  Upper  Egypt,  which  continued  healthy, 
the  disease  manifested  itself  in  a  few  persons ;  but,  in  no  one  instance,  more 
than  the  eight  days  after  their  quitting  the  city. 

The  observations  made,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  by  the  professors  of 
the  medical  school  at  Abonzabel  lead  to  the  general  conclusion,  that  the  period 
of  incubation  never  exceeds  six  days.  According  to  M.  Segur,  it  is  never  rooie 
than  eight.  If^  too,  we  examine  what  has  occurred  in  vessels  that  have  bad 
plague  on  board  after  leaving  an  mfected  port,  we  shall  find  that  on  every  occa- 
eiou  the  disease  has  shown  itself  within  eight  days  from  the  time  of  sailing. 

With  respect  to  those  cases  where  it  hu  been  alleged  that  the  period  of  incu- 
bation exceeded  eight  or  ten  days,  M.  Prus  does  not  consider  them  at  all  worthy 
of  acceptance,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  have  been  adduced ;  for  no  account 
iias  been  taken  by  their  narrators  either  of  the  epidemic  action,  or  of  the 
miasmatic  infection  which  always  acts  an  important  part  in  places  that  are 
JDadly  ventilated ;  in  a  ship  for  example.  When  a  vessel  becomes  a  focus  of 
infection  in  consequence  of  having  had  a  number  of  pjlague  patients  on  board, 
the  persons,  who  remain  in  this  focus  and  breathe  the  vitiated  air,  may,  and  often 
4I0,  contract  the  disease  at  intervals  of  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time.  It  is 
obvious  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  sailors  and  passengers  may  be  seized 
16,  20,  30  days  and  even  upwards,  the  one  from  the  other,  wiuout  the  inference 
being  at  all  warranted  that  the  incubation  of  the  malady  has  existed  in  any  one 
case  for  more  than  six  or  eight  days.  We  in  truth  cannot  make  out  when  the 
pestilential  miasms  began  to  act  on  those  who  had  received  them  into  their  eya- 
tems,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion  the  development  of  the  disease. 

CUmdusunL — ^  If  it  be  true  that  a  fixed  and  absolute  term  cannot  be  assifned 
to  the  incubati(m  of  the  plague,  it  seems,  nevertheless,  to  be  clearly  proved  by 
well-established  facts  that,  at  a  distance  from  countries  where  it  is  endemic 
and  beyond  or  away  from  epidemic  foci,  the  disease  has  never  broke  out  in 
nersons  who  have  been  exposed  to  its  influence  after  an  isolation  of  eight  days. 
The  few  facts,  which  might  be  regarded  as  exceptional  to  this  rule,  are  all  bus- 
•ceptible  of  another  interpretation. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  Report  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  Qaar- 
4Uitine  regulations  now  in  force  in  the  different  ports  of  France  on  vessels 
;arriving  from  suspected  countries,  and  of  the  changes  which  the  Commissionen 
propose  should  be  adopted.  We  have  no  intention  to  allude  to  the  first  of  these 
matters ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  second,  our  remarks  shall  be  very  brief.  It 
•is  suggested,  and  the  suggestion  is  certainly  a  valuable  one,  that  medical  men 
flhouM  be  appointed  by  Government  to  reside  in  the  different  places  where  the 
plaguais  most  apt  to  exist,  in  order  that  regular  reports  as  to  taeir  sanitary  con- 
idiUon  might  be  transmitted  home,  and  for  the  purpoee  of  officially  examining  the 
«tateof  every  vessel,  with  respect  to  her  passengers,  crew,  cargo,  accommoda^ 
tions,  &c. ,  about  to  leave  the  country  for  any  French  port.  The  resident  consular 
agents  would  then  be  better  qualified,  by  the  accurate  professional  details  thus  ac- 
quired, to  determine  when  to  grant  and  when  to  refuse  clean  bills  of  health  to  the 
vessels  of  their  own  nations.  The  affixing  of  the  medical  certificate  to  the  ship's 
bill  of  health  would  also  enaUe  the  officers  of  the  port,  where  the  vessel  arrived, 
to  judge  more  correctly  of  all  the  ciicumstancee  connected  with  her  past  and 
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present  condition.  The  Commissioners  propose  that  no  clean  bill  of  health 
should  be  granted  when  a  pestilential  epidemic  prevails  or  appears  to  be  im- 
pending in  the  place  of  departure,  or  even  when  the  number  of  sporadic  cases 
of  the  plague  are  so  numerous  and  severe  as  to  occasion  apprehensions  that  the 
malady  may  spread.  In  all  other  cases,  a  clean  bill  migbt^be  granted  at  the 
port  of  departure. 

Although  believing  that  the  clothes  and  other  effects  of  the  sick  are  not  ca- 
pable of  transmitting  the  plagued,  the  Commissioners  suggest  that,  until  further 
experiments  are  made  upon  uiis  subject^  all  those  articles  should  be  duly  ven- 
tilated during  the  voyage ;  or,  wlmt  would  be  better,  that  the  trunks  and  boxes 
of  the  passengers  and  crew  should  be  secured  and  stamped  (plombees)  at  the 
port  of  departure,  and  not  be  opened  until  this  can  be  done  in  a  French  lazaret- 
to, where  they  should  be  well  ventilated  for  tliree  da^^s  or  so. 

The  following  are  the  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners  in  respect  of  the 
Quarantines  which  they  deem  advisable,  in  lieu  of  those  now  existing  in  French 
ports. 

1.  For  vessels  having  a  medical  man  on  board,  and  coming  from  Egypt,  Sy- 
ria, or  Turkey  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  the  quarantine  to  oe  10  full  days,  /o 
date  from  their  departure^  provided  no  case  of  plague  or  of  any  suspicious  db- 
ease  has  appearea  during  the  vovage. 

The  quarantine  to  be  15  full  aays,  to  date  from  their  departure,  for  the  same 
vessels  arriving  with  a  foul  bill  of  health,  if  neither  plague  nor  any  suspicious 
disease  has  occurred  on  board  daring  the  voyage. 

2.  For  merchant  vessels  arriving  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  but  having  no 
medical  man  on  boatd,  a  quarantine  of  observation  tb  be  for  ten  full  days,  to 
dale  from  their  arrival. 

When  the  same  vessels  shall  arrive  in  a  port  with  a  foul  bill  of  health,  but 
without  having  had  either  plague  or  any  suspicious  disease  on  board  while  at 
sea,  a  most  strict  quarantine  to  be  for  15  days,  to  date  from  their  arrival. 

If  a  case  of  plague,  or  of  suspicious  disease  has  occurred  on  board  during  the 
Vovage,  or  should  occur  after  tne  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  a  French  port,  the  ves- 
sel to  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  quarantine^  the  length  of  which  to  be  determined 
by  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  port.  The  passengers  and  crew  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  lazaretto,  and  detained  for  15  days  at  least,  and  20  at  most ;  the 
cargo  to  be  unloaded  and  freely  etposed  to  the  air ;  the  vessel  herself  to  be 
well  cleansed  out,  purified,  and  left  empty  for  a  month  at  least ;  and  health- 
guards  to  be  stationed  near  to^  but  not  to  be  put  on  board  of,  the  infected  vessel. 

With  rcfspedt  to  the  cargo,  since  it  has  not  been  proved  by  any  authentic  fact 
that  articles  or  merchandize  have  the  property  of  retaining  pestilential  miasms, 
and  of  transmitting  the  plague,  the  Commissioners  confine  themselves  to  mere- 
ly recommending  the  employment  of  such  means  as  are  most  simple  and  least 
oppressive  or  vexations  to  commerce. 

After  exposing  the  barbarous  absurdity  of  the  plan  followed  at  the  Marseilles 
lazaretto,  even  to  the  present  day,  in  the  treatment  of  any  one  afiected  with, 
or  supposed  to  be  afifected  with,  plafue,  it  is  suggested  not  only  that  plague-pa- 
tients should  be  treated  and  waited  upon  like  other  patients,  without  using  the 
cruel  and  ridiculous  precautions  that  are  still  in  force,  but  also  that  post'-mor' 
tern  examinations  should  be  made  in  all  fatal  cases. 

Should  the  plague  break  out  m  any  house,  town,  or  district,  the  rules  to  be 
followed  are  simple  and  obvious.  The  sick  should  be  immediately  removed 
from  the  dwelling,  where  the  disease  has  appeared,  to  a  healthy  well-aired  spot 
that  has  been  fixed  upon ;  while  all  the  other  inmates  idso  should  be  compelled 
to  leave  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  duly  cleansed,  purified,  and  ventilated.  On 
no  pretext  should  the  infected  be  confined  and  inclosed  along  with  the  healthy 
by  sanitary  cordons,  or  other  compulsory  measures,  in  the  very  place  where  the 
pestUence  exists ;  this  were  only  aggravating  the  mischief  and  rendering  it 
more  concentrated.  The  great  object  should  be  to  attenuate  the  virulence  of 
the  atmospheric  poison  by  separating  the  liick  from  the  healthy,  and  by  keepini? 
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both  lli  airy,  elevated  sitaations.  If  necessary,  tents  and  «imple  bamcks 
should  be  established,  and  the  healthy  compelled  to  dwell  in  them,  at  a  distance 
from  the  focus  of  infection. 

The  Report,  of  which  we  have  now  given  so  extended  an  analysis,  was  ela- 
borately discussed  at  ei^ht  or  nine  sittings  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  tin 
months  of  May,  June,  July  and  August  Notwithstanding  the  labour  expended, 
we  do  not  think  that  either  much  new  matter  was  added  to  the  details  which 
the  Report  itself  contains,  or  that  any  of  its  more  important  positions  were  suc- 
ceesfuliy  impugned.  The  majority  of  the  speakers,  as  well  as  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission,  declared  their  cordial  concurrence  with  Ihe  results  of  M.  Pnis' 
researches,  while  the  minority  were  divided  into  two  sections  that  maintained 
very  opposite  opinions ;  the  one  advocating  almost  all  the  extrava^t  notioos 
held  by  the  ultra-contagionist  party,  and  the  other  loudly  proclaimmg  the  non- 
communicabiiity  of  the  plagrue  under  almost  any  circumstances,  and  calling  for 
the  entire  abrogation  of  all  quarantines.  The  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
himself  of  the  value  of  the  extreme  opinions  of  both  parties. 

By  far  the  most  valid  objection  totne  Report  is,  that  the  practical  i^commea- 
dations  proposed  in  its  concluding  part  are  not  altogether  consistent  with  the 
doctrines  professed  before;  the  quarantines  recommended  are  unnecessarily 
etrbgent  and  severe,  if  the  conclusions  in  the  body  of  the  Report  be  cor^^ct 
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1. — Oft  the  Mutual  Rdaticm  existinfir  between  Phfsiology  and  PaihoUtgy^ 
Chemistry  and  Physics^  and  the  Methob  off  Reiearch  pweued  in  these  sciences. 
By  Barom  Liebig. 

Rise  and  Progress  cf  the  Natural  Sciences. 
The  history  of  the  natural  sciences  teaches  ns  that  every  especial  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  our  knowledge  of  Nature  is  constituted  at  first  of  a  number 
of  observations  and  facts,  the  result  of  experience,  having  no  discernible  con- 
nexion or  obvious  relation  to  one  another. 

Special  laws  of  Nature. 

The  discovery  of  certain  fieu^ts  which  connect  two  or  more  of  such  original 
detached  observations,  supplying,  as  it  were,  connecting  links  between  otherwise 
disconnected  phenomena,  led  to  the  apprehension,  first  of  special  laws,  and 
subsequently  to  the  deduction  of  general  laws,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  to  the  invention  of  certain  terms  expressive  of  the  mutual  dependence 
or  connexion  existing  between  a  more  or  less  considerable  number  of  natnnl 
phenomena. 

General  laws  of  Nature, 

Many  branches  of  natural  philososphy — ^mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics, 
optics,  accoustics,  for  examples — ^became  elevated  to  the  rank  of  sciences, 
when  it  was  demonstrated  that  all  the  known  instances  of  the  phenomena  of 
motion,  whether  of  water,  air,  light,  or  sound,  are  referable  to  certain  abstract 
truths — i.  e.,a  small  number  of  indisputable  facts,  which  serve,  not  only  to 
connect  all  the  observed  phenomena,  but  which  also  necessarily  comprehend 
the  elucidation  of  eveiy  possible  fact  left  for  future  discovery,  so  that,  in  order 
to  explain  any  new  phenomena,  it  is  not  necessary  to  institute  a  new  series  of 
experiments,  or  to  go  over  the  same  grounds  of  reasoning  and  deduction  as  at 
first 

If  we  may  assume  it  to  be  indisprutable,  that  not  only  the  phenomena  of 
inanimate  matter,  but  also  those  which  are  peculiar  to  living  vegetable  and 
animal  forms,  stand  in  certain  definite  relations  to  each  other — i.  e.,  are  dependent 
upon  certain  necessary  causes ;  and  further,  if  it  be  true  that  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  insight  into  the  nature  of  organic  changes  and  processes  can  be 
obtained  only  through  the  medium  of  a  just  apprehension  of  these  causee,  it 
must  be  concluded  Uiat  the  investigation  and  elucidation  of  the  relative  ajid 
mutual  position  of  dependency  in  which  the  phenomena  of  living  matter  stand 
to  each  other ;  in  other  words,  of  the  causes  and  essiential  ccmditions  of  nhono- 
mena — ^must  be  considered  the  highest  and  most  important  aim  of  |ihysiology. 
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The  simple  knowledgre  of  the  relation  bf  cause  and  efiect,  or  antecedent  and 
consequent,  amid  natural  phenomena,  suffices,  in  many  cases,  to  furnish  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  them.  These  relations  are  discoverable  in  every 
branch  of  natural  science ;  increased  and  enlarged  experience,  accurate  obser- 
vations, and  correct  experiments,  will  finally  lead  to  a  perfect  elucidation  of 
phenomena  and  their  causes.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  questioned  that,  as 
chemistry,  at  a  certain  point  of  its  progress^  advances  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
mere  experimental  art,  physiology  is  susceptible  of  being  raised  to  the  rank  of 
9.  true  inductive  science. 

Order  cf  proceeding  in  the  investigation  of  Nature, 
If  it  be  essential  to  the  systematic  course,  or  order,  of  investigating  Naturef 
that  our  apprehension  of  special  laws,  must  precede  that  of  general  laws, — ^if  to 
attain  to  a  correct  conception  of  life  it  be  necessary  that  we  should  know,  not 
only  the  form  of  every  part  of  every  living  organism,  but  also  be  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  functions  of  everv  organ,  the  mutual  reUtions  and  depen- 
dence they  bear  to  each  other, — ^the  relations  between  the  form  and  the  matter 
of  which  every  organ  consists, — ^the  manner  and  decree  in  which  the  form 
depends  upon  surrounding  parts,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  still  at  an 
infinite  distance  from  the  hnal  deduction  of  that  universal  and  ultimate  term 
which  is  to  comprise  the  true  conception  of  life — the  comprehension  of  the 
cause  and  link  of  connexion  of  all  its  phenomena. 

Nay,  so  distant  are  we  from  the  attainment  of  this  exalted  generalization, 
that  tlie  probability  or  possibility  of  the  discovery  of  such  universal  laws  in 
physiology  is  by  many  held  to  be  utterly  inconceivable ;  indeed,  the  majority  of 
physiologists  seem  unable  to  conceive  of  the  psychical  apart  from  the  corporeal 
phenomena  of  life,  the  vis  vitcc  as  distinct  from  the  form  aiid  matter  of  the  livincr 
organ ! 

Preconceived  notions  impedimerUs  to  investigalion. 

Theie  is  an  infirmity  attaching  to  the  human  mind,  dependent  upon  ceitaJn 
laws  which  govern  its  perceptive  faculties,  from  which  even  individuals  poe- 
iseased  of  the  most  excellent  understandings  are  unable  readily  to  emancipate 
iJiemselves.  When  daily  observation  has,  during  a  long  time,  presented  two  or 
more  phenomena  in  intimate  connexion,  when  we  find  they  have  been  for 
cetjituriefi  observed  and  regarded  as  inseparable,  when  no  one  has,  either  inten* 
tionally  or  accidentally,  been  led  to  contemplate  them  separately,  the  human 
mind  almost  loses  the  faculty  of  disassociating  them ;  ancf  the  reason  seems  to 
revolt  at  the  conception,  when  first  presented  to  it,  that  the  two  facts,  orpheno> 
mena,  are  really  and  distinctly  separable. 

Innumerable  instances  might  be  adduc^d  to  prove  this  general  truth.  Many 
of  the  wisest  and  mpst  sagacious  men  have  considered  certain  facts  or  views 
as  impossible,  simply  because  they  were  under  the  influence  of  this  prejudice, 
and  could  nut  apprehend  them;  whilst  the  next  generation  have  not  only 
jadmitted  the  same  notions  tp  be  perfectly  conceivable,  but,  far  more  remarkable, 
they  liave  been  subsequently  ^opted  by  all  men  as  established  and  indisputable 
truths. 

Men  of  the  highest  order,  most  distinguished  for  intelligence,  and  fiir  above 
the  influence  of  vulgar  prejudices,  were  for  a  long  time  incapable  of  conceiving 
the  ibrce  of  gravity  as  acting  upwards  as  well  as  downwards,  or  that  the  sun, 
At  such  an  immense  distance,  could  exercise  any  action  upon  the  earth,  or  the 
-earth  upon  the  moon.  The  great  Leibhitz  himself  rejected  the  Nkwtoniaji 
Xheozies,  because  he  deemed  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  curves  around 
jBL  jcommon  centre  to  be  impossible,  without  t^e  agency  of  some  continually 
propelling  mechanism,  or  of  an  angel  specially  appointed  for  the  task,  tie 
^sumed  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  a  natural  law  that  if  a  body,  like  a 
pknet,  were  left  to  move  unassisted  by  some  controlling  power,  it  must  deviate 
from  the  circular  course,  and  pass  oflr  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent. 

The  Nevi'tonian  theory  of  gravitation,  the  operation  of  the  force  of  gravity 
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through  immense  distances  without  the  intervention  of  materia]  agents  operating 
upon  innumerable  worlds,  is  now  familiarly  apprehended  by  every  school-boy  ; 
nevertheless,  it  was  for  a  long  time  rejected  by  philosophers  as  a  creation  of 
the  imagi nation,  because  they  had  adopted  as  an  axiom  that  bodies  cannot  act 
at  distances  on  each  other,  and  they  could  not  divest  themselves  of  this  preju- 
dice. 

Many  of  the  established  laws  of  mechanics  and  other  branches  of  physics, 
which  we  know  to  be  the  fruits  of  long,  patient,  and  arduous  labor  and  mquiry, 
appear  so  self-evident  and  obviously  trae,  that  if  we  disregard  the  history  of 
their  slow  and  gradual  development,  it  seems  altogether  inconceivable,  how  any 
individual  could  at  any  time  have  questioned  tlieir  truth.  The  simple  proposition 
that  a  body  once  put  into  motion  may  contmue  to  eternity  to  move  in  the  same 
direction  and  with  unaltered  velocity,  unless  retarded  by  some  equivalent  external 
influence,  seemed  so  contrary  to  the  most  common  observations  and  self-evident 
notions,  that  the  recognition  and  establishment  of  its  truth  met  for  a  long  time 
with  the  strongest  opposition. 

The  notion  that  two  chemical  substances,  possessed  of  definite  properties, 
should,  by  their  combination  in  indefinite  or  unlimiled  proportions,  be  able  to  form 
a  compound  of  definite  and  invariable  properties,  seems  absurd.  It  is  wholly 
incompatible  with,  and  contradicts  all  that  are  now  considered  to  be,  sound  and 
correct  views  of  chemical  combinations. 

Thus  it  will  be  evident  that  the  apprehension  of  a  natural  factor  phehomenon 
is  not  dependent  upon  its  own  evidence,  but  that  it  depends  altogether  upon  the 
intellectual  standard  of  the  observers.  On  the  discovery  of  a  new  fact,  if  the 
intervening  link  connecting  it  with  the  habitual  train  of  ideas  and  reasoning  is 
wanting,  men  look  upon  the  new  fact  as  incomprehensible  or  illusory.  This  is 
one  of  tlie  greatest  impediments  to  the  application  of  chemistry  to  physiology ; 
indeed,  it  renders  the  mere  mention  of  chemical  discoveries  repulsive  to  physio- 
logists. And  if,  added  to  this,  we  cx>nsider  the  state  of  pathology ;  if  we  con- 
template pathologists  assuming  as  sure  and  undeniable,  facts  which  rest  upon 
no  better  foundation  than  the  taith  of  their  forefathers  in  their  truth,  and  observe 
that  the  methods  of  inquiry  and  of  reasoning  pursued  in  this  science  remain 
altogether  unchanged,  it  must  be  confessed  that  little  hope  can  be  reasonably 
entertained,  that  chemistry,  notwithstanding  all  its  advancement,  will  aflS>ra 
natural  assistance  to  physiology  and  pathology.  But  it  is  nevertheless  absolutely 
certain,  that  without  the  co-operation  of  chemistry  and  physics,  it  is  impossible 
physiology  and  pathology  can  become  worthy  of  the  name  of  sciences,  can 
have  a  true  scientific  foundation.  Even  amongst  those  who  perceive  the 
necessity  of  this  co-operation,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  and  dispute  in  what  man- 
ner and  by  what  means  it  can  be  accomplis' 


Physiology  an  Inductive  Science. 
The  proposition  that  every  empirical  science  (and  therefore  physiology)  may 
in  |Hoces8  of  time  attain  to  the  rank  and  digni^  of  an  inductive  science,  re- 
quires no  further  demonstration.  Whether,  or  to  what  extent,  the  aid  of  other 
sciences  may  be  required  for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  is  indeed  a  matter 
of  indifiference.  Astronomy  has  now  become  merely  a  branch  of  mechanics, 
l>nt  it  owes  its  high  scientific  character  and  foundation,  precisely  to  this  alliance. 

Natural  Laws. 
If  we  bear  in  mind  that,  like  every  event  in  the  world,  so  every  manifestation 
lor  change  occurring  in  Nature,  whether  in  inanimate  matter,  in  plants  or  ani- 
mals, stands  in  direct  relation  to,  or  is  the  immediate  consequence  of,  another 
phenomenon  that  has  preceded  it,  every  state  or  condition  of  a  plant  or  animal 
nody  existing  at  any  moment  having  been  caused  by,  and  being  dependent  on, 
certain  prec^ent  conditions,  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  know  all  the  causes  which 
have  produced  the  present  state,  and  are  acquainted  with  their  powers,  and  the 
dflfects,  according  to  certain  laws,  they  produce  both  ui  time  and  and  space,  we 
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are  able  to  anticipate  and  foretell  the  state  and  condition  which  will  next  follow. 
The  general  deduction  from  these  relations*  of  antecedence  and  comequenoe 
18  termed  a  natural  law. 

Modern  Chemistry  as  coTUnuUstinguished  from  the  Chemistry  af  the  PaaL 
Every  one  conversant  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  Chemistry,  and  of  the  va- 
rious branches  of  physics,  must  be  aware  ttiat  the  advancement  of  these  scien- 
ces in  Modem  times  is  attributable  principally  to  the  idea,  which  was  gradual- 
ly conceived  and  slowly  admitted,  that  every  natural  phenomenon,  every  state 
of,  or  change  occurring  in  matter,  in  a  word,  every  effect  is  produced  by  several 
causes ;  and  it  is  simply  the  patient  investi^tion  of  these  causes,  and  the  separm- 
tion  and  discrimination  of  effects,  which  distinguishes  the  chemistry  of  the  pre- 
sent day  from  the  chemistry  of  the  past.  In  the  days  of  phlogiston  all  inquiry 
was  arrested  by  assumption.  Thus  there  was  held  to  be  a  principle  of  drynesB, 
humidity,  heat,  cold,  combustibility,  metal ity,  acidity,  volatility,  colour,  state. 
For  every  property  observed  a  peculiar  essence  was  imagined,  which  explained 
everything ;  the  mere  designation  of  a  phenomenon  was  considered  a  satisfiac- 
tory  explanation. 

The  change  of  weight  which  bodies  manifest  when  subjected  to  chemical 
processes,  w^as  regarded  as  a  simple  property  of  matter,  and  also  the  efferves- 
cence of  limestone  with  acids.  The  chemists  had  this  theory  readr  for  the 
phenomena  of  combustion.  They  regarded  the  changes  in  weight  which  they 
observed,  to  belong  rather  to  the  natiutil  philosopher  to  explain,  than  to  them- 
selves ;  they  left  it  to  him  to  say  how  a  substance  could  become  heavier  by  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  constituent  elements.  The  increase  of  weight  observed  to 
follow  the  process  of  calcination  was  an  accidental  property,  belonging,  amongst 
other  substances,  to  the  metals. 

Physiologists  of  the  present  day. 
Many  of  the  physiologists  and  pathologists  of  the  present  day  are  nrecisely 
in  the  condition  of  the  phlogistic  chemists,  in  their  mode  of  apprehending  and 
explaining  the  vital  processes  and  phenomena.  They  ascribe  the  phenomena 
of  the  nervous  system  to  a  nervous  foroe.  Vegetation^  irritability^  sensibility^  ac- 
tion and  reaction,  simple  efl^cts  of  motion,  resistance,  causes  of  the  fonnatioo 
and  changes  of  form,  which  are  comprised  by  them  in  the  general  term  typical 
forces,  these  gentlemen  look  upon  as  distinct  things  or  beings,  or  at  least  they 
occupy  in  their  bearings  the  place  of  tlie  essences  of  the  phlogistic  school  in  the 
explanation  of  phenomena. 

Confounding  of  cause  and  Effect. 

The  most  common  phenomena  assume  in  the  minds  of  physiologists,  even  at 
the  present  day,  the  appearance  of  particular  faculties.  Thev  explain  them 
by  supposing  the  existence  of  special  causes  difibring  from  all  others  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Thus,  the  restoration  of  a  state  of  equilibrium  between  two 
ifluids,  di^ring  in  their  specific  gravity,  or  two  substances  dissolved  in  dissimi- 
lar menstrua,  and  separative  from  each  other  by  animal  membrane,  has  receiv- 
ed the  names  of  endosmose  and  exosmose ;  and  these  names  are  treated  as  if 
they  were  distinct  entities,  and  comprised  a  full  explanation  of  the  process  they 
Are  intended  to  indicate.  The  phenomenon  in  question  is  simply  filtration ;  m^ 
fering  from  ordinary  filtration  only  in  this,  that  the  passing  of  the  fluids  iscana- 
ed  by  the  attraction  of  affinity  instead  of  by  pressure. 

To  this  mode  of  viewing  and  explaining  phenomena  was  added,  during  the 
reign  of  the  phlogistic  school,  the  no  less  grave  error  of  assumiiifir  that  causes 
must  necessarily  be  similar  to  their  efiects.  Thus,  something  combustible  must 
he  the  cause  of  combustibih'ty ;  something  intrinsically  acid,  of  acidity.  The 
causticity  of  calcined  lime  was  considered  to  be  a  separable  cous/tcum,  transfei^ 
able  from  one  body  to  another ;  from  lime,  for  instance,  to  the  mild  alkalies. — 
A  primitive  alkali  was  supposed  to  exist  in  the  alkalies,  a  salt  in  the  salts,  and 
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a  nniversal  acid  in  acids.    Analogous  substances  were  regarded  as  simply  va- 
xieties  of  one  and  the  same  prototype. 

FaUacioiLS  ExplamUions  of  Physical  Properties, 

Many  physical  properties  of  a  substance  were  supposed  to  be  explained,  by 
the  imaginary  nature,  properties,  and  physical  textures  of  its  molecules.  Pan- 
eency  of  taste  was  ascribed  to  pointed  particles.  Leroing's  notion,  that  the  ul- 
timate particles  of  an  acid  had  lancet  points,  bent  like  tenter-hooks,  and  the 
atoms  of  alkalies  being  like  sponge,  blunted  the  acids,  met  with  universal  ap- 
probation, as  it  seem^  satisfactorily  to  explain  the  neutralization  of  acids  by 
alkalies. 

The  precipitation  of  gold  from  its  solution,  by  ammonia,  was  perfectly  intelli- 
gible to  Leming's  contemporaries.  Ammonia  had  the  power  to  break  off  the 
points  from  the  lance-shafls.  It  acts,  says  Leming,  like  a  club  which  is  thrown 
at  a  walnut-tree  laden  with  fruit.  In  the  same  way  of  reasoning,  substances 
having  an  astringent  or  cooling  taste  were  assumed  to  have  an  astringent  or 
cooling  action  on  the  living  organism,  and  liquids,  such  as  alcohol,  being  said,  in 
common  parlance,  to  be  strong,  were  supposed  to  have  a  power  of  imparting 
strength  when  taken  as  medicine  internally. 

It  IS  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  way  of  viewing  and  explaining  natural 
phenomena  belongs  to  a  time  long  past.  The  following  passage  from  '*An  At- 
tempt at  an  Universal  Physiological  Chemistry,"  published  in  1844,  will  prove 
that  it  still  obtains  among  physicians  of  the  present  day : — ^'We  conclude,  there- 
fore, correctly,"  says  its  author,  M.  Mulder,  ''that  analogous  forces  exist  in  sul- 
phur, selenium,  chromium,  and  manganese,  and  we  are  thus  led  naturally  to  as- 
sume that  chemical  deportment  of  these  elements  is  independent  of  their  mate- 
rial form  and  condition,  but  depends  upon  the  forces  which  govern  the  mole- 
cules of  the  sulphur,  selenium,  &c.  Thus  the  idea  which  represents  to  our 
mind  the  element  sulphur,  becomes  associated  with  the  notion  of  a  force,  and 
this,  of  the  same  force  which  is  also  active  in  selenium,  and  which  operates  not 
only  in  the  production  of  compounds,  but  assists  also  in  the  determination  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  these  compounds.  This  sulphur  and  selenium  force 
IS  still  manifest,  even  in  the  most  remote  compounds  formed  by  these  elements, 
&c.  &c." 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  passage,  that  Mitscherlich  and  Copp's  beautiful  re- 
searches on  isomorphism  have  been  unable  to  remove  the  impression  made  by 
that  peculiar  mode  of  apprehendixijjr  natural  phenomena  which  I  have  described. 

Every  natural  phenomenon  is  occasioned  by  more  than  one  cause. 
The  correctness  of  theoretical  expositions,  or  mere  opinions,  may  be  ques- 
tioned or  discussed,  and  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  decided  on  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difierence.  But  a  phenomenon  perceptible  to  the  senses  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  cannot  be  disputed.  The  cause  or  causes  producing  the  perceived  ef- 
fects may  be  a  matter  of  discussion,  nevertheless,  in  that  field  of  Nature  treated 
of  by  physical  science,  the  imagination,  alone,  being  inadequate  to  the  discovery 
of  causes.  We  know  that  one  and  the  same  effect — as,  for  example,  mechani- 
cal motion,  a  pustule  on  the  skin,  contraction  of  a  muscle — may  be  produced 
by  many  and  various  causes ;  on  the  other  hand,  one  and  the  same  cause  may 
produce  as  many  and  various  efiects. 

Chemical  Cotnbinaiion. 

We  know  that  every  case  of  chemical  combination,  simple  as  it  is,  depends 

upon  at  least  three  causes  or  essential  conditions — ^namely,  affinity,  force  of  ad* 

hesioa,  and  heat^ — which  three  causes  must  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  each 

other,  and  exercise  an  equal  share  in  the  process,  if  combination  is  to  take  place. 

Diferenl  Effects  of  Heat. 
We  know,  also,  that  when  a  given  amount  of  heat  expands  a  solid  body, 
merely  forcing  its  molecules  farther  assunder,  twice  or  thrice  the  same  amount 
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of  heat  totally  alters  its  properties,  and  that  a  further  change  in  its  properties 
ensues  when  the  amount  of  heat  reaches  a  certain  point. 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that  expansion,  liquefaction,  and  the  assumption  of 
the  gaseous  state  of  bodies,  are  all  produced  by  one  and  the  same  cause.  Bat 
we  also  perceive  that  the  effects  produced  are  not  in  propcntion  to  the  cause. — 
To  explain  this  we  are  obliged  to  refer  to  a  certain  other  cause,  resisting  or 
counteracting  the  influence  of  heat — ^namely,  the  force  of  cohesion.  It  is  pre- 
cisely from  the  investigation  of  this  that  our  notion  of  the  force  of  cohesion  Ins 
acquired  a  scientific  basis. 

The  same  heat  constituting  an  essential  condition  of  the  combination  of  one 
constituent  o(  the  atmosphere  with  mercury,  when  raised  by  a  few  degrees,  pro- 
duces precisely  the  opposite  effect — namely,  it  effects  the  separation  of  the  oxy- 
gen from  the  mercury. 

By  a  simple  process  of  oxidation,  we  produce  acetic  acid  from  alcohol.  The 
same  acid  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  salicylite  of  potass.  It  may  be  also 
equally  produced  from  sugar,  wood  and  starch,  by  the  mere  application  of  heat, 
with  the  exclusion  of  all  atmospheric  oxygen.  In  all  these  cases,  the  product 
is  the  same,  but  the  conditions  of  its  formation  are  exceedingly  different. 

Discrimination  bettoeen  the  Effects  of  Vitality  and  their  Causes,  the  Principal 
Condition  cf  Progress  in  Physiology, 

If  it  be  true  that  a  scientific  basis  for  physiology  can  only  be  laid  by  a  com* 
plete  investigation  of  the  sum  total  of  all  the  coiuiltions  upon  which  the  pheno- 
mena of  life  are  dependent,  and  that  the  primary  task  of  the  physiologist  most 
consist  in  the  discrimination  of  the  effects  of  vitality  and  the  causes  producing 
them,  it  is  obvious  that  since  many  causes  cooperate  to  produce  these  eflects, 
he  must  have  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  all  tlie  forces  and  causes  which  are 
capable  of  producing  in  nature  any  motion  of  change  of  form  and  condition  of 
matter.  How  otherwise  could  it  be  possible  for  him  to  separate  the  effects  at- 
tributable to  these  causes,  from  those  which  are  referable  to  a  causo  having 
nothing  in  common  in  its  manifestations  with  gravity,  affinity,  &c. 

Principles  admitted^  but  not  strictly  applied. 

No  one  can  deny  that  these  principles  of  investiffation  begin  to  obtain  an  in- 
fluence in  the  {Mithologjr  of  the  present  day ;  indeed,  the  difierence  between  the 
method  of  viewing  and  interpreting  phenomena  now  prevailing,  diflbrs  exceed- 
ingly from  tlie  philosophic  method  wnich  preceded  it.  But  the  influence  of  the 
latter  is  by  no  means  yet  obliterated  ;  at  all  events,  not  in  Germany.  Notwith- 
standing the  full  aclmowledgement  of  the  principles  of  exact  research,  the 
physiologist  and  pathologist  too  readily  throw  aside  its  control,  and  in  every 
case  where  their  way  is  not  clear,  their  unfettered  imagination  plants  a  forest 
of  errors  in  their  path,  and  thus  obscures  and  impedes  tlreir  apprehension.  The 
antitheses  and  periphrases,  which  were  formeny  so  much  in  vogue,  continue 
to  this  day  to  play  a  principal  part  in  all  explanations,  and  deprive  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  commonest  facts  and  phenomena  of  that  simplicity  and  clearness  of 
which  they  are  susceptible.  The  error  lies,  not  in  the  absence  of  just  princi- 
ples, but  in  the  neglect  of  their  rigid  application. 

Examples  in  illustration, 
A  few  passages,  quoted  from  the  writings  of  a  disthiguisbed  pathologist  of 
the  day,  (Henle,  "Pathological  Investigations,**  Berim,  1840,)  will  serve  to  jus- 
tify the  foregoing  assertions,  and  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  old  method  of 
investigatmg  and  interpreting  Nature  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  present  day. — 
They  will  show  how  small  is  the  chance  of  arriving  at  correct  conclusioDs  when 
starting  from  modified  and  va^ue  notions,  and  how  little  Science  can  sain, 
even  from  the  most  highly  intellectual  persons,  if  they  do  not  avail  themsdves 
of  the  aid  of  chemical  and  physical  truths. 
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Indistinct  notioiu  respecting  the  action  of  External  Agents  upon  the  Animal. 

Organism, 

The  effects  produced  upon  the  animal  organisnii  or  ftny  of  its  parts,  by  vari- 
ous external  agents,  such  as  mechanical  pressure,  friction,  the  atmospheric  air^ 
beat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  agents,  &.c.,  are  in  certain  cases 
similar,  in  others,  totally  dissimilar.  Like  all  effects,  these  depend  upon  two 
conditions — ^the  quantity  or  force  of  the  impinging  agent,  and  the  amount  of  re- 
sistance opposed  to  its  operation  by  forces  within  the  organism.  The  nature 
of  these  internal  forces  is  determinable,  and  their  respective  amounts  are  meas^ 
urable,  by  estimating  the  qualitative  or  quantitative  differences  in  the  effects 
produced  by  the  external  causes.  These  effects  are  the  marks  or  indications 
of  an  altered  state  of  the  organism ;  the  forces  active  within  are  therefore  to  be 
discovered  by  a  judicious  study  and  investigation,  both  qualitatively  and  quan- 
titatively, of  the  effects  produced  by  every  external  cause,  separately  considered. 

A  few  quotations  from  Henle's  celebrated  work  ("Pathological  Invesfigations," 
Berlin,  1840,)  will  show  tiiat  the  method  of  renearch  adopted  by  our  modem 
patholoffists  is  the  very  reverse  of  this.  "A  stimulus,"  says  Henle,  "is  any- 
thing which,  acting  upon  organic  matter,  alters  its  form  and  composition,  and 
thereby  its  functions.'  Far  from  considering  the  disassociation  of  causes  and 
their  effects  to  be  the  indispensable  preliminary  of  a  correct  apprehension  of 
their  nature,  he  strings  together  into  one  bunch  all  the  imaginable  causes  of 
change  of  form  and  condition  of  organic  bodies,  and  gives  the  aggregate  the  tf- 
tie  of  "a  stimulus ;"  and  then  this  new  terra  is  made  to  play  the  part  of  a  dis- 
tinct thing  or  being  in  the  explanation  of  the  various  states  and  chants  in  the 
organism.  This  term  is  not  intended  to  indicate  the  modzcs  operandi  of  light, 
heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  or  chemical  agents,  but  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  action  of  all  these  agents.  If  the  reader  substitutes,  in  the  following  pa** 
sage,  for  tjie  term  "stimulus,"  the  above  definition  of  the  word  given  by  Henle, 
he  will  perceive  at  once  the  amount  and  value  of  the  acquisition  which  science 
has  gained  by  this  method  of  examining  and  explaining  phenomena.  ^A  stimu' 
Ins  titers  the  nervous  fibre  and  its  relation  to  the  blool ;  but  unless  it  destroys 
the  fibre  altogether,  the  transmutations  of  matter  continue — ^nay,  perhaps,  ar& 
promoted  by  the  irritation,  &c.  &c." 

False  Analogies, 
After  the  above,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
same  work,  (page  221,)  an  hypothesis  respecting  Uie  manner  in  which  stimuli 
act  upon  the  organism ;  an  hypothesis,  moreover,  in  which  there  js  not  the 
most  distant  allusion  to  the  action  of  any  thing  or  cause  whatever  whicli  can 
act  upon  organic  matter  to  change  its  form  or  composition.  The  passage  is 
eminently  characteristic — ^^'The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  organic  mc^tter  cod* 
sists  in  its  persistency,  notwithstanding  the  many  transmutations  it  undergoes  ; 
and  that  it  progresses  steadily  towards  and  up  to  a  certain  end<  It  is  not  the 
reaction  which  is  characteristic,  but  its  cessation.  It  is  not  the  irritability  or 
mutability  that  distinguishes  organic  matter^  but  it  is  the  power  of  compensa- 
tion for  these  alterations  and  changes.  It  is  the  property  of  the  organism  to 
continue  its  development,  according  to  inherent  laws,  amid  all  the  various  pha- 
ses of  transmutation  through  which  it  may  pass.  A  chord,  the  sound  of  woich 
is  raised  by  mechanical  pressure,  continues  to  emit  the  hi^  sound  as  long  as 
the  pressure  lasts.  A  metal  which  has  been  rendered  more  elastic  by  an  tUloy 
remains  elastic  and  alloyed.  But  an  organic  body  ceases  to  react  even  wliile 
the  excitement  continues ;  and  when  a  chemical  action  has  altered  its  matter, 
and  increased  or  diminished  its  activity,  the  normal  composition  and  normal  ac- 
tion are,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  reestablished.  The  manner  in  which 
this  is  accomplished  I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  by  a  simile.  Suppose  a  vee-  v 
sel  full  of  fresh  water,  flowing  off  on  one  side,  and  constantly  replaced  on  the 
other.  Let  a  chemical  agent  act  upon  this  water — ^place  in  it  comnon  salt, 
for  instance.    The  reaction  of  the  water  upon  the  salt  causes  a  saline  taetc. 
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very  strong  at  first,  bat  gfradually  becomin?  weaker,  and  finally,  when  the 
whole  of  the  water  is  replaced  by  fresh,  wiU  disappear  altogether.  This  si- 
mile, homely  though  it  be,  is  exactly  adapted  to  our  case,  &c. 

The  author  proceeds  to  elucidate  his  views  apparently  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  done  in  physical  science.  He  attempts  to  explain  the  deportment  of  an 
organic  body  by  its  similarity  or  analogy  with  another  well-known  case.  This 
method  of  reasoning  from  analogy  has  never  been  neglected  either  by  ancient 
or  modern  philosophers.  The  error  here  consists  simply  in  its  application.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  explain  certain  phenomena  by  comparing  them  with  others  to 
which  they  bear  no  resemblance,  and  exhibit  no  analogy ;  and  by  the  assomp- 
tion,  that  the  causes  of  such  phenomena  are  well  known  because  the  phenome- 
na themselves  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  familiar  to  obsen'ation.  Need 
it  be  added,  that  no  insight  is  to  be  obtained  into  the  nature  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects by  falise  analogies — in  other  words,  by  images  and  similes. 

Erroneous  poinls  in  these  comparisons, 

Henle  terms  mechanical  pressure  upon  a  musical  chord,  which  heightens  the 
note,  a  stimulus^  and,  according  to  him,  all  imaginable  alterations  of  form,  com- 
position, and  condition  of  organic  matter,  are  produced  by  stimuli. 

But  mechanical  pressure  upon  a  musical  chord  simply  serves  to  shorten  the 
chord  for  the  period  the  pressure  lasts ;  it  bears  not  the  slighest  direct  relation 
to  the  sound  produced.  Metals  are  not  rendered  more  elastic  by  alloy  ;  elas- 
ticity isa  property  wholly  independent  of  the  composition  of  substances.  There 
ie  not  the  least  relation,  whether  of  similaritv  or  dissimilarity,  between  an 
organic  body  and  a  musical  chord,  a  metallic  alloy,  or  water  to  which  salt  has 
been  added.  Water  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  the  addition  of 
salt  changes  neither  its  form  nor  its  composition,  the  sell  does  not  act  as  a 
stimulus  upon  the  water,  nor  does  the  water  react  on  the  stimulus  ^y  a  saline 
t  aste ;  water  is  altogether  tasteless ;  it  is  the  salt  which  is  tasted. 

Organic  matter  forms  no  exception  to  the  great  laws  of  Nature.  It  eannot 
cease  to  react  whilst  a  cause  which  alters  its  form,  composition,  and  functions, 
continues  to  act  upon  it ;.  and  when  the  normal  constitution  of  organic  matto' 
is  altered  by  any  chemical  agent,  it  is  not  reestablished.  In  the  language  of 
physical  science,  the  simile  of  Henle  would  bear  the  following  interpretation. 

As  water  may  continually  flow  from  a  constantljr  refilling  vessel,  witbontthe 
sKghtest  decrease  of  its  level,  so  the  vital  manifestations  of  5ie  animal  body  c<mi- 
tinue  so  long  as  the  latter  possesses  the  mesus  of  reproducing,  and  replacing 
the  matter  consumed  or  eliminated.  An  external  influence  may  transiently 
change  or  modify  the  vital  manifestations,  just  as  salt  thrown  into  running  water 
alters  the  taste  of  the  fluid.  But  as  this  extrinsic  saline  taste  ffradually  disap- 
'pears  if  no  more  salt  is  added,  so,  likewise,  those  modified  manifestations  of  tne 
vital  forces  die  away  when  the  causes  which  produced  them  cease  to  act  and 
the  normal  functions  are  enabled  to  pursue  their  wanted  coarse. 

Thus  expressed,  the  simile  serves  to  show  that  the  action  of  the  body  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  stimulus.  Under  tlie  given  conditions,  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  vessel  would  have  been  maintained ;  notwithstanding  the  non-ad- 
dition of  salt,  the  water  in  the  vessel  would  have  been  renewed  and  replaced 
by  fresh  water.  In  the  organic  body,  if  the  supply  from  without  fails,  the 
means  of  its  renovation  and  restoration  (ail  as  the  level  of  the  water  decreases, 
if  on  ^e  side  water  flows  ofiT  without  being  replaced  on  the  other. 

A  portion  of  the  skin  of  an  animal,  destroyed  by  a  red-hot  iron  or  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  not  replaced  in  consequence  of  any  reaction,  but  the  renovatioa 
of  the  destroyed  portion  is  owing  to  the  operation  of  a  cause  existing  beneath 
the  skin,  the  action  of  which  is  not  called  forth  by  the  red-hot  iron  or  the  snl- 
phuric  acid ;  it  was  acting,  and  would  continue  to  act,  without  their  coming 
into  contact  with  the  skin.  Nor  have  these  external  agents  the  slighest  share 
in  accelerating  the  action  of  restoration ;  this  depends  on  very  diflferent  canoes. 
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Typical  fuTce^  a  xague  and  indistiikct  term. 
It  can  scarcely  be  coneidered  a  very  happy  explanation  of  certain  manifesta- 
tions of  vitality — as,  for  instance,  the  development  of  the  organism  from  an 
ovum,  or  the  restoration  of  excised  parts — ^to  refer  them  to  the  operation,  with- 
in the  system,  of  a  typical  force,  since  terms  of  this  kind  simply  designate  phen- 
omena which  they  are  intended  to  explain.  Why  does  the  power  of  restora- 
tion in  the  salamander  extend  to  whole  limbs,  whilst  in  the  frog,  and  the  hjgb* 
er  order  of  animals,  this  regeneration  is  limited  to  a  lew  tissues  7  Henle  ad- 
mits that  his  eternal  typical  laws  do  not  explain  this,  ("Rational  Patholocy,"  p. 
129.)  To  refer  the  vital  phenomena  to  a  typical  force,  (a  mere  term,)  is  sim- 
ply to  say,  they  take  place  thus  and  no  otherwise,  because  they  take  place  thus 
and  no  otherwise. 

To  refer  phenomena  to  a  general  law  pre-supposes  a  knowledge  of  the  lawi 
The  conception  of  a  law  is  inseparably  connected  Vith  an  exact  knowledge  of 
qualitative  and  quantitative  relations. 

To  institute  rather  a  rude  and  homely  comparison,  the  animal  organism  is 
like  one  of  tlie  great  transatlantic  steamboats.  During  every  moment  of  the 
voyage,  these  huge  bodies  consume  fuel  and  oxygen,  which  they  eliminate  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  soot.  In  them  exists  a  source  of  heat  and 
a  source  of  power,  producing  motion  and  preparing  the  food  of  the  crew.  If  a 
wheel  be  damaged,  a  leak  sprung,  or  a  bolt  broken,  carpenters,  smiths,  and 
others  are  at  hand  to  repair  the  breach,  to  maintain  the  ship  in  its  original  in- 
tegrity, and  to  preserve  its  normal  motion.  Just  so  in  the  animal  orsanism ; 
beside  the  first  part  of  the  comparison  holding  exactly,  there  are  within  it  acen- 
cies  ^llke  the  smiths,  carpenters,  and  engineers  of  the  ship)  to  preserve  and  re- 
pair It,  and  the  task  of  the  physiologist  and  pathologist  is,  to  ascertain  what 
these  are,  and  to  study  their  nature  and  their  mutual  relations. 

Light  considered  as  a  Stimulus, 

Many  pathologists  apply  the  term  stimulus  both  to  external  causes  capable 
of  altering  the  form  and  composition  of  animal  organisms,  and  those  which  do 
not  possess  this  property,  such  as  light,  sound,  &c.  Now  this  renders  the  whole 
matter  unintelligible.  Light  is,  properly  speaking,  a  phenomenon  of  motion, 
and  as  such  is  perceived  in  the  eye,  which  motion  is  communicated  through  the 
optic  nerve  to  the  sensorium.  But  this  motion  cannot  of  itself  produce  any 
cnange  of  form  or  composition  of  the  nerve  or  brain,  without  tlie  concurrence 
of  other  causes,  and  to  these  belongs  the  operation  of  the  mind,  through  which 
the  impression  on  the  optic  nerve  becomes  a  distinct  sensation,  calling  forth 
notions  and  ideas. 

Surely  no  one  will  seriously  maintain  that  a  piece  of  white  paper  produces, 
by  the  li^ht  reflected  from  it,  any  alteration  in  tne  form  or  composition  of  the 
brain.  H  so,  we  must  ascribe  an  equal  effect  to  a  piece  of  blacK  paper,  which 
reflects  no  light.  But  the  same  white  and  black  surfaces,  as  letters  in  a  book, 
awaken  the  most  diversified  sensations,  notions,  and  ideas,  and  exercise  through 
these,  not  by  the  stimulus  of  light,  an  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  brain. 

Sound  considered  as  a  Slimulus, 
As  with  light,  so  with  sound :  sound  is  the  vibration  of  the  air,  propagated 
through  the  organs  of  hearing  upon  the  acoustic  nerve.  This  alters  neither  the 
Conn  nor  composition  of  the  parts  to  which  this  motion  extends.  In  a  picture 
gallery,  the  sense  of  sight  is  wearied  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  in  the  open 
air,  although  in  the  ktter  the  eye  receives  ^Eurmore  light;  the  same  applied  to 
the  sense  of  hearing. 

Erroneous  notions  respecting  Reaction, 
False  notions,  associated  with  a  term  once  adopted  into  general  use,  become 
a  constant  source  of  mistakes  and  misunderstanding.    Such  is  the  case  with 
the  term  reaction^  which  is  constantly  employed  by  physiologists  in  a  sense 
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widely  different  from  its  ordinary,  or  etymological  meaning.  When  the  secie' 
tion  of  a  gland  is  increased  by  the  action  of  any  external  cause,  the  pbymolo' 
ffists  call  this  the  reaction  of  the  gland  against  a  stimalas.  To  this  ihey  add* 
Uiat  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  organic  Ix^y  that  the  increased  activity  of  the 
gland  ceases,  although  the  stimulus  continues  to  act;  whereas  the  true  expla^ 
nation  of  the  phenomenon  is,  that  the  secretion  ceases  when  the  matter  adapted 
fat  secretion  is  exhausted,  and  that  it  recommences  when  a  fresh  quantity  of 
sQch  matter  is  supplied.  The  action  of  the  stimulas  here  is  not  properly  an 
action  on  the  gland,  but  on  the  cause  which  regulates  the  secretion  ot  the  gland ; 
hence  the  argumentation  of  the  secreted  matter. 

In  the  tail  of  the  lizard  there  is  a  constant  transposition  and  renovation  of  its 
component  particles.  When  the  tail  is  cut  off,  the  same  cause  continues  to  act, 
without  interruption,  in  the  6\y  face  left  in  connexion  with  the  organism.  There 
is  no  reaction  a^inst  the  knife — ^the  excised  part  has  no  reaction  !  The  tail 
18  not  restored,  if  the  creature  receives  no  food,  or  if  it  be  restored  in  the  ab- 
sence of  food,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  other  parts  of  its  body,  which  lose  weight 
and  volume  in  exactly  the  same  proponion  as  the  tail  has  gained. 

The  organic  body  is,  in  all  respects,  like  other  bodies.  External  causes  pro- 
dace  numerous  effects,  which  continue  after  the  operation  of  the  primary  cause 
is  withdrawn ;  other  effects  of  external  causes  are  counterbalanced  and  effiu:ed 
as  soon  as  the  external  cause  ceases  to  act,  because  there  aro  within  the  body 
forces,  incessantly  resisting  external  agencies. 

Descriptions  qf  Phenomena  are  not  ExjUanations, 
The  little  progress  made  by  physiology,  even  during  the  prevalence  of  true 
philosophy,  aoundantly  manifests  the  inadequacy  of  the  most  exact  and  accu- 
rate description  of  the  parts  and  processes  of  or^nic  bodies,  such  as  digestion 
or  respiration  for  example,  or  of  diseased  conditions,  to  afferd  any  satisfactory 
elucidation  of  the  phenomena.  Descriptions  afford  us  no  insight  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  processes  and  changes,  nor  can  any  combination  ot  them,  however 
ingenious,  contribute  to  the  progress  of  the  science.  To  this  end  there  must 
be  a  riporous  and  minute  search  into  every  existing  fact,  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  everything  bearing  any  part  in  the  processes.  The  imaginative  facul- 
ty does  not  enable  ns  to  advance  one  step  beyond  our  first  observed  fact.  A 
succession  of  views  and  opinions  cannot  be  termed  progress.  To  rest  in  these 
is  to  go  around  in  a  circle.  It  is  true  it  has  its  use,  apd  is  very  important  for 
aapertaining  the  right  direction  in  which  to  push  our  researches,  to  endeavour  to 
present  all  known  truths  m  as  multifarious  and  diversified  points  of  view  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  we  must  not  rest  here.  The  description  of  any  given  condition  <^ 
the  aaimal  organism,  as  of  a  catarrh  for  instance,  when  it  is  said  to  be  an  in- 
flammation ot  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  is  no  explanation  of  this  state, 
and  should  never  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  object  of  our  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture and  causes  of  catarrh.  To  paraphrase  the  word  cold  into  a  noxious  agent 
operating  on  the  skin^  makes  no  real  progress  towards  a  correct  conception  and 
apprehension  of  that  state. 

The  due  exercise  cf  the  facuUy  of  Perception  one  of  the  principal  conditions 
of  correct  Observaiion  and  ApprdiensUm. 

The  correct  employment  of  our  senses,  the  accurate  estimation  of  distances, 
of  the  height  and  size  of  objects,  is  acquired  by  experience  and  reflection.  The 
correct  apprehpnsion  of  natural  phenomena,  the  power  of  representing  them  to 
.•thers  unoDscured  by  the  prejudices  of  the  observer,  are  exclusively  the  attri* 
l>ute8  of  well-practised  and  experienced  intellects.  The  botanist  detects  at  a 
jrlance  the  resemblances  and  dissimilarities  of  the  plants  around  him.  The 
painter  detects  numberless  details  in  a  picture,  or  in  natural  scenery,  which  the 
iKiiiiltiated  fail  to  discover.  In  no  branch  of  experimental  science  is  the  exer- 
fcise.and  improvement  of  the  perceptive  faculties  more  important  than  in  phyai- 
^ogy  and  pathology.    In  the  professors  of  no  science  do  we  more  rarely  meet 
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with  a  perfect  observer  than  amongst  the  profeeflors  of  medicine.  It  in  to  this 
^nerally  prevailmg  deficiency  of  medical  men  in  the  powers  of  perception  and 
apprehension  that  we  must  ascribe  the  many  inconsistencies  and  contradictioiui 
which  we  find  in  their  ideas  and  descriptions  of  even  the  most  simple  diseases^ 
the  appearance  and  dirsapjiearance,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind,  of  number- 
less books  on  climate,  yellow  fever,  plague,  cholera,  &c.,  written  by  persons 
wholly  unqualified  as  observers,  and  perhaps  who  have  never  seen  the  localities 
or  the  diseases  they  describe. 

In  chemistry  and  physics,  no  theories  are  admitted  to  be  worth  consideration 
which  do  not  emanate  from  men  who  are  known  to  be  qualified  to  pursue  prac- 
tical investigations,  and  who  have  given  adequate  proofs  of  such  qualifications. 
The  truest  and  most  correct  theories  not  having  this  guarantee  are  usually 
«qually  disregarded  as  the  wildest  hypotheses.  Thus  it  required  a  BERZELros, 
with  all  his  acute  peneti-ation,  to  save  Richter's  great  theory,  respecting  the 
laws  of  definite  proportions  in  combining  bodies,  from  oblivion,  and  to  detect  the 
intrinsic  truth  of  the  existence  of  an  universal  law  amidst  the  mass  of  fallacies 
and  false  assumptions  of  Richter's  work.  The  very  first  example  adduced  by 
Richter  the  starting-point  of  his  first  table  of  equivalents,  was  the  assumption 
of  the  e.xlstence  of  a  carbonate  of  alumina;  this  alone  was  enough  to  destroy 
■all  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  rest. 

Error  dependent  on  incorrect  Obserrations  and  wrong  Interpretations  of  06- 
serred  Phenomena, 

Both  incorrect  observation  and  wrong  apprehensions  of  observed  phenomena, 
lead  to  false  views  and  theories.  For  example,  the  constant  simultaneous  man- 
ifestation of  two  phenomena  is  too  oflen  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  existence 
of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  them  ;  whereas,  there  are  many  ex-' 
amples  of  phenomena  in  nature  occurring  together,  or  immediately  antecedent 
ana  subsequent,  which  have  not  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  The  assump- 
tion of  causation,  where  none  exists,  is  the  result  of  defective  observation. 

Observation, 
To  perceive  a  thing  by  means  of  some  of  our  senses  is  certainly  an  essential 
condition  of  observation ;  but  sensible  perception  does  not  constitute  correct  or 
useful  observation.  An  oljserver  must  be  able,  not  only  to  see  a  thing  simply 
as  a  whole,  but  in  its  component  parts ;  and  to  be  a  good  observer,  he  must  as- 
certain and  correctly  apprehend  the  connexion  of  the  several  parts  of  any  pheno- 
mena with  each  other,  and  their  mutual  relation  to  the  whole. 

Instances  of  erroneous  Observation — Influence  of  the  Moon  on  the  formation 

of  Dew, 

The  moon  is  supposed  to  exert  some  influence  on  the  coolness  of  the  air  on 
moonlight  nights,  and  on  the  formation  of  dew  and  hoar  frost,  simply  because 
while  these  processes  are  preceding  she  is  always  present.  But  it  is  only  as  a 
looker  on ! 

In  an  otherwise  excellent  lecture,  on  the  influence  which  the  moon  exerts  on 
the  earth,  delivered  last  year  at  Dresden,  the  following  passage  occurs : — 

"  Influence  of  the  Atmosphere  on  Vaporization 
"Without  the  atmosphere,  the  existence  of  water  on  any  similar  fluid  in  a  liquid 
form  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  be  impossible.  Were  the  earth  saddeD* 
ly  stripped  of  its  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  ocean,  lakes,  and  rivers,  would 
evaporate,  and  the  whole  surface  of  our  globe  would,  ere  long,  become  com- 
pletely dry,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  experiment  of  placing  water  under 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pnmp." 

The  lecturer  here  supposes  and  assumes  a  connexion  between  the  atmos- 
phere and  evaporation  which  does  not  exist  in  natnre.  Without  the  atmo»* 
phere  no  clouds  could  form,  no  water  would  float  upwards  in  the  fonaof  minute 
globules,  as  in  visible  steam ;  nor  would  watery  vapour  rise  to  so  great  a  height 
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as  it  attains  in  the  atmosphere ;  but  upon  evaporation  the  atmosphere  exerts  no 
influenbe,  and  an  equal  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  is  formed  under  the  receiver 
of  the  air-pump,  whether  exhausted  or  filled  with  air ! 

The  Dilidion  of  the  Atmospheric  Oxygen  with  Nitrogen. 
In  how  many  physiological  works  do  we  find  it  stated  that  tlie  nitro^ren  of  the 
atmosphere  serves  to  dilute  tlie  oxygen,  and  to  retard  and  moderate  its  action 
upon  animal  organisms,  and  yet  the  amount  and  volume  of  the  oxygen,  in  a 
given  space,  would  suffer  no  change  even  were  the  whole  nitrogen  suddenly 
removed  from  the  earth.  The  two  gases  composing  the  atmosphere  exercise 
a  certain  pressure  upon  the  eartli's  surface,  and  thus,  consequently,  upon  the 
human  body,  but  the  particles  of  the  one  do  not  compress  those  of  the  other  gas. 
If  we  take  two  equal  bottles,  one  perfectly  exhausted,  the  other  filled  with  nitro- 
gen, and  connect  them  together  by  means  of  a  glass  tube,  the  nitrogen  becomes 
equally  diffused  through  them  both,  and  if  they  are  of  equal  capacity,  the  one 
will  contain  precisely  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  the  other.  The  same 
will  happen  if  one  of  the  bottles,  instead  of  being  empty,  as  we  have  supposed, 
is  tilled  with  oxygen  gas ; — underequal  pressure,  Uie  nitrogen  is  diffused  in  the 
bottle  filled  with  oxygen,  just  as  if  there  were  no  oxygen  in  it,  and  the  oxygen 
is  diffused  in  the  other,  just  as  if  it  contained  no  nitrogen. — The  London  Lancet, 
(To  be  continued,) 


2. — Case  of  Repeated  Pseudo-apoplectic  AttacJcs,  <fc.  Reported  by  William 
Stoxes,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Meath  Hospital,  Sic. 

Bdmund  Butler,  aged  sixty-eight,  was  admitted  into  the  Meath  Hospital,  Feb. 
9th,  1846:  He  stated  that  his  health  had  been  robust,  until  about  three  yemis 
ago,  at  which  time  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fiiinting  fit,  in  which  he  wouki 
have  fallen  if  he  had  not  been  supported.  This  occurr^  several  times  dtuio^ 
the  day,  and  always  left  him  without  any  unpleasant  effects.  Since  that  time 
he  has  never  been  free  from  these  attacks  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  has  had,  at  least,  fifly  such  seizures.  The  fits  are  very  uncertain  as  to  the 
period  of  their  invasion,  and  very  irregular  as  to  their  intensity,  some  bein^ 
much  milder  and  of  shorter  duration  than  others.  They  are  induced  by  any 
circumstance  tending  to  impede  or  oppress  tlie  heart's  action,  such  as  sudden 
exertion,  distended  stomach,  or  constipated  bowels.  There  is  little  warning- 
given  of  the  approaching  attack.  He  feels,  he  says,  a  lump  first  in  the  stomach, 
which  passes  up  through  the  right  side  of  the  neck  into  the  head,  where  it 
seems  to  explode  and  pass  away  with  a  loud  noise  resembling  thunder,  by  which 
he  is  stupified.  This  is  often  accompanied  by  a  fiuttering  sensation  about  the 
heart  He  never  was  convulsed  or  frothed  at  the  mouth  during  the  fit,  but  has 
occasionally  injured  his  tongue.  The  duration  of  the  attack  is  seldom  more 
than  four  or  five  minutes,  and  sometimes  less ;  but  durinj?  that  time  he  is  per- 
fecdy  insensible.  He  never  suffered  unpleasant  effects  alter  the  fits,  nor  nad 
anything  like  paralysis.  His  last  fit  occurred  about  one  month  before  admis- 
sion. He  has  never  heard  it  remarked  that  there  was  anything  peculiar  about 
his  heart  or  pulse.  At  first  he  found  that  spirits  was  the  best  restorative  or  pro- 
phyUctic,  but  latterly  he  has  not  used  them,  being  '^  afraid  to  die  with  spirits  in 
fas  belly." 

On  admission,  he  was  haggard  and  emaciated,  but  seemed  the  wreck  of  what 
"WHS  once  a  fine,  robust  man.  He  lay  generally  in  a  half  drowsy  state,  but  when 
'Spoken  to  was  perfectly  lively  and  intelligent 

What  he  sought  admission  into  the  hospital  for  was  an  injury  he  had  sus- 
tained, by  a  fall,  on  the  left  shoulder;  this,  nowever,  was  of  no  consequence, 
;aiid  he  soon  recovered  under  the  use  of  an  anodyne  liniment 

He  makes  no  complaint  of  his  general  health ;  his  appetite  is  ffood,  and  he 
iddeepe  well ;  bowels  regular,  and,  in  fiict,  all  the  functions  are  in  good  order. — 
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He  has,  however,  some  congh,  attended  with  a  slight  mucous  expectoration. — 
His  intellectual  powers  are  perfect.  He  complains  of  a  feeling  of  chilliness 
over  the  body,  and  is  never  warm  except  when  close  to  the  fire.  This  has  long 
been  the  case ;  and  he  says  that  each  Jay  he  gets  a  periodical  chill,  generally  in 
the  afternoon,  which  is  followed  by  increased lieat  of  the  surface,  but  without 
sweating. 

On  percussion,  the  chest  is  universally  resonant.  The  respiratory  murmur 
loud,  and  combined,  more  especially  posteriorly,  with  large  mucous  raks.  The  * 
impulse  of  the  heart  is  extremely  slow,  and  of  a  dull,  prolonged,  heaving  char- 
acter, giving  the  idea  of  feeble  as  well  as  of  slow  action.  The  first  sound  is 
accompanied  by  a  soft  bruit  de  souffiet,  which  is  prolonged  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  sound,  and  is  heard  very  distinctlv  up  along  the  sternum, 
and  even  into  the  carotid  arteries.  The  second  sound  is  also  imperfect,  though 
very  slightly  so ;  the  imperfection  being  much  more  evident  after  some  beats 
than  after  others.  Pulse  twenty-eight  in  the  minute,  of  a  prolonged,  sluggish 
character ;  the  arteries  pulsate  visibly  all  over  the  body,  but  no  hruii  is  auoible 
in  them.  They  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  permanent  distension  :  the  temporal 
arteries  ramifying  under  the  scalp,  just  as  they  are  seen  in  a  well-injected  sub- 
ject. All  the  other  cavities  and  viscera  appear  to  be  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
state.  Urine,  neither  acid  nor  alkaline ;  of  a  light  colour,  clear ;  specific 
ffravity  1010;  and  does  not  aflfbrd  a  precipitate  with  nitric  acid.  He  was  or- 
dered four  ounces  of  wine,  and  a  liniment  for  tlic  shoulder. 

February  17th.  The  pulse  has  varied  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  in  the 
minute.  The  cardiac  murmurs  continue  unchanged  ;  that  with  the  first  sound 
is  plainly  audible  over  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  but  most  evident  along  the 
course  of  the  aorta. 

21st.  Pulse  thirty.  Cough  quite  gone.  Has  been  complaining  of  a  feeling: 
of  the  **  lump  in  the  stomach  for  several  days,  and  was  once  threatened  wita 
the  approach  of  a  fit  during  the  night;  it  passed  off,  however,  without  becom- 
ing a  true  attack. 

2drd.  An  oedematons  swelling  has  appeared  behind  the  left  ear,  extendfng* 
up  the  side  of  the  head,  slightly  tender  on  pressure;  no  redness;  has  had  no 
shiveringd ;  tongue  clean ;  bowels  free.     Pulse  up  to  36. 

March  3rd.  On  the  24th  of  February  the  ccd^a  had  left  the  left  side,  audi 
made  its  appearance  on  the  right,  from  which  it  was  dispersed  on  the  following 
day  by  the  application  of  poultices.     The  pulse  fell  to  the  usual  range. 

liis  aspect  and  general  health  are  greatly  improved  since  his  admission.  He 
gets  up  every  day,  and  is  much  stronger.  The  shoulder  is  almost  quite  well. 
The  pulse  has  continued  at  about  28  or  30.  He  says  he  has  had  two  threaten- 
ings  of  fits  since  his  admission,  both  occurring  in  bed,  and  both  warded  off  by  a 
vKidiar  maruBuvre :  as  soon  as  he  perceives  symptoms  of  the  approaching  attack, 
ne  directly  turns  on  his  hands  and  knees j  keeping  his  head  low,  arid  by  this  means  y. 
he  says,  he  often  averts  what  othermse  would  em  in  an  attack, 

4th.  He  has  mentioned,  for  the  first  time  to-day,  thai  he  is  much  troubled 
with  irritability  of  the  bladder,  so  that  he  is  obliged  to  rise  very  often  during  the 
night  to  pass  water.  His  urine  was  examined  and  found  to  be  healthy.  Spe* 
cific  gravity  1016.  He  has  been  subject  to  this  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and 
it  probably  depends  on  the  disease  of  the  prostate  so  common  in  old  men. 

We  remarked  to-day,  that  on  listening  attentively  to  Ihe  heart's  action,  we 
perceived  that  there  were  occasional  semi-beats  between  the  regular  contrac- 
tions, very  weak,  unattended  with  impulse,  and  corresponding  to  a  similar  stat& 
of  the  pulse,  which  thus  probably  amounts  to  about  36  in  the  minute,  the  evi- 
dent beats  being  only  28,  so  that  there  must  be  about  eight  of  these  semi-beatff 
in  the  minute ; — but  these  signs  are  very  indistinct. 

14th.  Health  improving;  has  had  no  fit;  no  cough.  Both  morbid  sounds 
are  loudest  over  the  sigmoid  valves,  and  thence  along  the  aorta.  No  semi-beats 
audible.    Pulse  29 ;  not  quite  so  prolonged  as  before. 
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1 8th.    He  complaina  to-day  of  pa]piti^on,  and  a  feeling  of  i 

the  heart ; — the  impalse  is  increaBea  and  is  found  to  consist  of  two  distinct 
pulsations.  The  bruit,  with  the  first  sound,  is  somewhat  louder  than  before. — 
On  listenings  attentively,  there  are  heard  occasional  abortive  attempts  at  a  con* 
traction,  probably  about  four  in  the  minute.  They  do  not  destroy  the  re^lar 
intervals  between  the  stronger  sounds,  but  are  heara.  as  it  were,  hliing  up  the 
interval.  We  could  not  recognise  a  corresponding,  state  of  the  pulse,  which 
counted  32  in  the  minute. 

After  this,  little  change  was  observed.  His  health  continued  improved;  fae 
had  no  fit,  or  threatening  of  one ;  and  he  appeared  anxious  to  leave  hospitals,  in 
order  to  go  to  work  agam.  The  pulse  continued  about  the  same  standard,  and 
regular ;  I  believe  it  never  exceeded  36  in  tlie  minute  since  his  admission  into 
hospital.  The  physical  signs  remained  unchanged,  as  was  observed  the  day 
before  he  left  the,  hospital.  An  examination  of  the  lungs  revealed  no  morbid 
sign,  the  bronchial  rales,  heard  at  the  time  of  admission,  having  quite  diaap* 
peared. 

He  left  the  hospital  in  March,  intending  to  go  for  some  time  into  the  countiy 
before  he  resumed  work.  He  was  advised  to  be  careful  not  to  over-exert  him- 
self; and  never  to  allow  himself  to  be  bled  when  threatened  with  one  of  his  fits. 

Within  the  present  month  (June)  this  patient  has  been  again  admitted  into 
hospital.  The  cardiac  phenomena  remain  as  before,  but  a  new  symptom  haft 
appeared,  namely,  a  very  remarkable  pulsation  in  the  right  jugular  vein.  Thi« 
is  most  evident  when  the  patient  is  lying  down.  The  number  of  the  reflex 
pulsations  is  difficult  to  be  established,  but  they  are  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber of  the  manifest  ventricular  contractions.  About  every  tliird  pulsation  is 
very  strong  and  sudden,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  distance ;  the  remaining  waves 
are  much  less  distinct,  and  some  very  minor  ones  can  be  also  perceived.  These 
may  possibly  correspond  with  those  imperfect  contractions  which  have  been 
already  noticed  in  the  heart.  The  appearance  of  this  patient's  neck  is  vety 
singular,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  veins  is  of  a  kind  which  we  have  never  beiore 
witnessed. 

He  has  had  scarcely  any  of  the  cardiac  attacks  since  he  was  discharged ;  he 
refers  the  premonitory  sensations  to  the  right  supra-clavicular  region,  but  states 
that  he  has  often  experienced  them  without  any  loss  of  consoiousness  follow- 
ing.— The  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  J^fediccu  Science,  far  August,  1846. 


3 — Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  System.  On  the  Fallacies  attending  Pkyai- 
eal  Diagnosis  in  Diseases  of  the  Chest,    By  Thomas  Addison^  M.  IX. 

(Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  October,  184^) 

[Ranlcing's  Absinet.) 

[As  Dr.  Addison  justly  remarks  in  his  introduction  to  the  following  comma^ 
nication,  there  is  no  one  thing  whk;h  has  been  more  prejudicial  to  the  stady  of 
auscultation  than  the  overweening  importance  and  assumption  of  infallibili^ 
attached  to  it  by  some  of  its  ill-judged  advocates.  Great  as  the  asaistance  un- 
doubtedly is  which  it  afibrds  as  an  adjunct  to  the  investi^tion  of  the  ratiomi 
signs  of  disease,  it  is  indisputable  that  even  in  the  hands  of  a  proficient  the 
stethoscope  will  often  lead  to  mistakes  in  diagnosis  if  it  be  exclusively  relied 
upon,  to  the  neglect  of  the  information  to  be  derived  from  other  souticee.  To 
strip  the  stethoscope  of  the  extravagant  and  meretricious  pretensions  thruat 
upon  it  by  injudicious  friends,  to  make  a  candid  acknowledgment  of  the  mani- 
fold difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  its  employment,  is  Dr.  Addison's  aim,  and 
although  we  are  of  the  number  of  those  who  look  upon  a  knowledge  of  ans- 
cultation  as  indispensable  te  make  not  ©nly  an  accon^ished  bat  even  mediocre 
physician,  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers  so  clear 
and  candid  a  statement  of  the  fallacies  to  niiich  it  is  occasionally  subeervient. 
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The  author  haa  adopted  the  method  of  enunciating  certain  propositions,  the 
principal  of  which  are  thus  exhibited :] 

1.  It  is  well  known  that  many  persons  while  under  examination  entirely  fail 
to  perform  the  respiratory  act  efficiently  either  from  nervousness,  or  from  mis- 
taking the  manner  of  accomplishing  it.  This  may  lead  to  an  erroneous  belief 
that  the  respiratory  murmur  is  defici6nt,  or  even  absent,  while  the  lungs  are 
perfectly  healthy. 

This  source  of  fallacy  is  avoided  by  desiring  the  patient  to  cough,  and  to  in- 
spire deeply,  so  as  to  cough  a  second  time.  This  done  on  both  sides  of  the 
chest,  the  actual  state,  of  either  lung  may  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  preci- 
sion. 

2.  Whatever  lessens  the  freedom,  mobility,  or  elasticity  of  the  riljs,  renders 
the  sound  on  percussion  more  dull.  Hence  it  is  that  in  rickety  persons,  wherff 
deformity  of  the  chest  has  taken  place  subsequent  to  birth,  the  signs  furnished 
by  percussion  are  often  extremely  unsatisfactory;  and,  indeed,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, neither  percussion,  nor  in  many  instances  auscultation,  can  be 
much  relied  upon. 

3.  Some  persons  with  actual  deformity  have  naturally  such  fixedness  of  the? 
ribs,  that  they  at  all  times  manifest  very  imperfect  resonance,  as  well  as  con- 
siderable feebleness  of  the  respiratory  murmur. 

4.  The  rigidity  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  in  advanced  life  has  a  similar 
effect  ;  and,  moreover,  often  tends  to  throw  obscurity  over  hyperlrophy  of  the 
heart  by  preventing  the  usual  heaving  of  the  ribs  at  each  systole  of  the  hyper- 
trophied  organ. 

6.  When  exploring  the  chest  in  a  case  of  recent  disease,  we  may  be  mislecl 
by  the  permanent  eftect  of  an  ancient  pleurisy. 

[The  physical  signs  of  old  pleuritic  contraction  iiKlopemlent  of  deformity 
palpable  to  the  senses,  are  stated  to  be,  '•  dullness  on  percussion,  feebleness  ci' 
absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  constrained  movement*  of  the  ribs,  dry 
crepitation",  and  harsh  sonorous  ra'e  during  inspiration.''  Tlx?  value  of  the^e 
signs  is  much  increased  by  their  iuiiompatibility  with  the  recent  history  of  thcr 
case.] 

6.  When,  as  usually  happens,  rickety  defornjlty  of  the  cliost  consists  in  lat-' 
eral  flattening  of  the  ribs,  with  projection  of  the  sternum,  the  action  cA'  tliB 
heart  is  liable  to  beat  witii  such  violence,  and  over  so  dilFuse'l  a  space,  as  to  lead 
to  the.  unfounded  apprehension  of  orgnnic  dit»ease  of  the  organ. 

7.  The  dullness  on  percussion  caused  by  pushing  up  of  ttie  diaphragm  by  an 
enlarged  liver,  or  fluid  in  the  peritoneum,  is  liable  to  he  mistaken  for  diilli>e.H.s 
caused  by  fluid  in  the  pleura. 

8.  Bronchitis  is  a  frequent  source  of  fallacy,  it  may  greatly  oli-icure  pneumo-* 
nia,  phthisis,  and  pleurisy,  as  well  as  other  chronic  diseases  of  the  nr^frin. 

9.  When  the  bronchitic  complication  of  phthisis  is  considerable  we  often  ^ail 
to  detect  some  or  all  of  the  physical  signs  of  the  latter,  such  as  dullness  on  per-- 
cussion,  tubular  respiration,  and  even  bronchophony  and  pectoriloquy.  This  is 
more  especially  the  case  in  the  earlier  stages. 

[It  is  under  these  circumstances,  Dr.  Addison  observes,  that  the  too  exclusive^ 
stethoscopist  is  liable  to  be  beaten  in  diagnosis  by  those  v/ho  altogether  reject 
physical  examination,  but  the  former  will  obviously  have  the  advantage  if  hi* 
mstitutes,  likewise,  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  patient,  and  the  ra- 
tional signs  of  his  disease.  According  to  Dr.. Addison,  the  individual  symptotrf 
which,  above  all  others,  shouM  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  tubercular  disease, 
is  occasional  slight  haemoptysis  just  sufficient  to  tinge  the  sputa  ] 

10.  Dullness  of  sound  on  percussion,  tubular  respiration,  bronciioplioi>y,  pec- 
toriloquy, and  gurgling,  are  not  necessarily  conclusive  of  phthisis.  All  the»e 
signs  may  result*  from  changes  induced  by  a  former  pleurisy,  from  pleuropneu-v 
roonia,  or  whooping-cough,  [?  Ed.]  or  even- from  recent  pneiimouia  or  plciiri?^y 
associated  with  considerable  bronchitis. 

[Cases  are  given  in  illustration  of  this  proposition  J  *  • 
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1 1.  When,  in  phthisis,  the  larynx  is  so  involved  as  to  impede  the  entrance  of 
air  and  give  rise  to  permanent  sonorous  rale  in  the  tube,  the  reverberation  cf 
this  rale  through  the  entire  chest  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  erroneous  suppicion  erf 
disease  in  the  lungs. 

12.  Complete  loss  of  voice  from  disease  of  the  larynx  almost  complctdy  nul- 
lifies the  results  of  auscultation. 

13.  The  existence  of  a  cavity  may  be  overlooked  if  the  bronchial  tubes  lead- 
ing into  it  are  plugged  with  mucus. 

In  every  case  of  suspected  phthisis  the  patient  should  be  made  to  breathe  and 
cough  vtrith  violence  *,  this  will  dislodge  mucosities  and  fender  the  existence  of 
a  cavity  perceptible. 

14.  A  patient  may  have  all  the  rational  signs  of  incipient  phthisis  while  aus* 
cultation  does  not  reveal  any  change  in  the  lungs. 

Similar  symptoms  may  arise  from  relaxed  uvula,  and  in  hysteria. 

16.  Dilated  bronchial  tubes  surrounded  by  indurated  pulmonary  tissue,  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  phthisical  lesion  by  auscultation  alone,  especially  if 
nituated  in  apices  of  the  lungs. 

In  such  cases  tlie  diagnosis  is  chiefly  formed  by  the  history  of  the  case. 

16.  Malignant  disease  of  the  lungs  cannot  be  distinguished  from  other  lesions 
by  auscultation  alone. 

17.  If  acute  pneumonia  have  proceeded  to  complete  hepatization  when  we 
first  examine  the  patient,  the  physical  signs  are  frequently  insufficient  to  disi- 
tinguish  it  from  tubercular  cousolidation,  or  ancient  pulmonic  induration.  This 
18  especially  the  case  if  the  apex  of  the  lung  be  the  seat  of  the  induration. 

18.  Pneumonia  may  occur  without  cough,  and  so  closely  resemble  simple 
continued  fever  that  both  the  stethoscopist  and  the  non-stethosoopist  are  apt  to 
be  deceived. 

In  such  a  case  the  stethoscopist  has  infinitely  the  advantage,  and  will  rarely 
fail  to  detect  pneumonia  by  the  physical  signs. 

19.  When  the  anterior  and  inferior  portion  of  the  left  lung  is  consolidated 
by  pneumonia,  it  may  not  be  detected  by  percussion  on  account  of  the  proximity 
of  a  flatulent  stomach.  Under  similar  circumstances  a  marked  amphoric  res- 
piration is  produced,  with  metallic  tinkling,  leading  to  the  erroneous  conclusion 
that  pnenmo-thorax  is  present. 

The  respiration  acquires  its  amphoric  character  by  reverberating  through  the 
■olid  parts  to  the  inflated  stomach  or  bowels. 

20.  It  cannot  be  determined  by  physical  examination  whether  pneumonia  have 
or  have  not  supervened  upon  tubercles,  although  the  prognosis  in  the  two  caseii 
would  be  very  difierent. 

21.  I  doubt  whether  physical  examination  can  in  any  instance  determine, 
with  certainty,  the  existence  of  simple  tubercles  in  the.  lungs. 

22.  When  serous  effusion  is  very  considerable,  giving  rise  to  unequivocal 
bronchophony,  tubular  respiration,  and  want  of  resonance  and  vocal  vibration, 
physical  examination  has  repeatedly  led  to  a  mistaken  belief  that  these  eigna 
resulted  from  pnenmonic  or  other  consolidation  of  the  lung. 

23.  When  a  patient  presents  himself  with  febrile  afiection  of  any  kind,  we 
may,  on  examination,  detect  dullness  on  percussion,  tubular  respiration,  bron- 
chophony, and  a  rale  not  distinguishable  from  the  submucus  crepitation  com- 
monly observed  in  pneumonic  hepatization ;  and  yet  physical  examination  should 
not  enable  us  to  determine  whether  the  chest  affection  be  recent  or  of  ancient 
date.  When  a  portion  of  lung  has  been  compressed  by  pleuritic  eflusion,  and 
has  been  prevented  from  expanding  again  by  adhesions,  the  physical  s\spB  may 
remain  permanently,  and  be  founa  to  resemble 'precisely  tnose  which  result 
from  recent  pleuro-pneumonia. 

24.  Experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  pleuritic  friction-sound  can- 
not in  all  case*  be  distinguished  from  the  mbbhig  produced  between  the  in- 
^amed  peritoneal  surfleices  of  the  liyer  and  diaphragm ;  neither  can  the  croak- 
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inff  sounds  prodaced  in  the  bronchi  be  always  distinguished  from  the  pleuritic 
rub. 

25.  As  simple  pericarditis  in  rarely  attended  with  pain,  and  as  the  other 
symptoms  of  that  disease  are  equivocal,  the  physical  signs  are  chiefly  to  be  re- 
lied upon  in  forming  a  diagnosis.  Nevertheless,  when  effusion  has  taken  place 
to  a  certain  amount  the  friction-sound  commonly  disappears,  and  auscultation 
fails  to  recognise  tlie  disease. 

26.  Enormous  accumulations  of  fluid  ii^  the  pericardium  cannot  always  be 
distinguished  from  eSusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 

27.  When  the  pericardial  friction-sound  is  single,  auscultation  may  fail  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  valvular  murmur,  especially  if  it  be  situated  over  the  region 
of  the  valves. 

28.  The  double  pericardial  friction-sound  may  be  confounded  with  the  see- 
•  saw  murmur  of  imperfect  aortic  valves,  and  vice  versa. 

This  question  may  be  almost  decided  by  the  cliaracters  of  the  pulse  alone. 

29.  A  sound  closely  resembling  a  murmur  appears  sometimes  to  be  produced 
by  the  stroke  of  the  heart  against  a  portion  of  lung  interposed  between  it  and 
the  parietes  of  tiie  chest.  Under  such  circumstances  auscultation  may  lead  to 
the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  heart  is  diseased. 

This  sound  is  most  commonly  heard  at  some  point  at  the  edge  of  the  left  lung, 
and  resembles  the  brui4  de  rape.  It  may  occasionally  be  maoe  to  disappear  by 
a  de^p  sustained  inspiration.  The  author  thinks  it  may  be  identical  with. the 
sound  described  by  Dr.  Latham  as  present  in  phthisis. 

30.  Auscultation  fails  to  distinguish  an  aortic  murmur  depending  on  organic 
change  from  one  which  results  from  other  causes  ;  neither  can  it  decide  whether 
what  lias  been  called  a  mitral  murmur  is  organic  or  functional. 

31.  In  certain  diseases  of  the  heart  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  localise  the 
murmurs  with  accuracy^  however  pronounced  they  may  be. 

32.  Auscultation  cannot  distinguish  the  murmur  of  an  aneurismal  artery  from 
the  murmur  produced  by  external  pressure  upon  the  vessel. 

3d.  Physical  examination  does  not  enable  us  to  distinguish  congenital  mal- 
formation from  disease  of  the  heart  or  large  vessels,     (pp.  1-36.) 
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1. — Martaliiy  foUomng  the  Operation  of  tying  the  Iliac  Arteries, 

(In  the  January  No.  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
we  find  an  exceedingly  interesting  article  on  this  subject  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  G.  W.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital.  It  consists  of  a  table  comprising  most  valuable 
statistics  in  reference  to  this  important  operation,  but  we  regret  that  we 
cannot  make  room  for  it.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  the  synopsis 
and  preparatory  remarks  of  the  author.  Dr.  Norris  is  himself  a  highly 
talented  and  promising  surgeon,  and  by  these  researches  displays  a  most 
commendable  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  done  in  that  department 
of  medical  science.) 

"  In  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  July,  1845, 1  published  a  paper  exhibiting 
the  mortality  following  the  operation  of  tying  the  subclavian  artery,  in  whidi 
some  of  the  difliculties  of  that  operation — mistakes  in  diagnosis — accidents  fol- 
lowing it,  and  the  causes  of  death,  were  principally  dwelt  upon.  The  tables 
now  given  were  drawn  out  at  the  same  time«  and  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  just 
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mentroned,  and  will  be  found  to  include  most  of  the  recorded  cases  m  wfaidi  a 
ligature  has  been  applied  to  the  iliac  vessels^  eitlier  for  the  cure  of  disease,  or 
the  suppression  of  hemorrhage.  In  this  as  in  all  similar  tables,  the  actual  re- 
sults are,  I  have  no  doubt,  less  favourable  than  they  appear  to  be — unfortunate 
cases  being,  as  is  well  known,  less  generally  reported  tnan  successful  ones,  and 
in  those  recorded,  any  one  who  attempts  to  collect  matprial-:  of  a  like  character 
to  those  here  presented,  will  have  often  to  lament,  that  ilie  eomparativ*?!y  unim- 
portant steps  of  a  simple  procedure,  are  given  and  corr  ^?enr.ed  upon  with  great 
minuteness,  while  the  dangers  attendant  upon  it — the  d  .iculties  of  diagnosis — 
and  post-mortem  appearances,  are  eitlier  passed  slightingly  over,  or  altogether 
omitted. 

"  Mortality. — Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  eases* included  in  the  table, 
eighty-five  recovered,  and  thirty-three  died — ^three  of  the  patients  who  recovered, 
undergoing  amputation  in  consequence  of  gangrene  of  the  limbs. 

"  Sex. — Of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  cases  in  which  the  sex  is  noted,  one  hun« 
dred  and  seven  were  males,  and  six  females.  Of  the  six  females,  five  laboured 
under  aneurisms,  and  one  had  secondary  hemorrhage. 

"  Right  or  left  side  — Of  seventy-nine  cases  in  which  the  afilected  side  is 
noticed,  forty-four  were  on  the  right,  and  thirty-five  on  the  left  side. 

"  Age. — The  age  is  given  in  ninety-nine  of  the  ca^s,  of  which  number  there 
were  under 

20  4 

between  20  and  30  23 

"         30    «     40  32 

"         40    «     50  25 

50    «     60  11 

**         60    "70  3 

above    70  1 

90 

"  Disease  or  injury. — Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  cases  of  operations 
given  in  the  table,  ninety-seven  were  done  for  the  cure  of  aneurisms,  eighteen 
m  consequence  of  wounds  or  secondary  hemorrhages,  and  three  for  the  cure  of 
varicose  aneurisms.  In  four  of  the  ninety-seven  cases  of  aneurism,  that  dis- 
ease existed  simultaneously  in  both  the  ham  and  the  front  of  the  thigh,  and  in 
three  of  these  the  operation  succeeded  in  curing  both  tumours. 

"  Period  the  ligature  separated. — This  is  noted  in  seventy-eight  cases,  in 
forty-four  of  which  the  ligature  came  away  before  the  twentieth  day,  in  twen- 
ty-four, between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  days ;  in  seven,  between  the  thir- 
tieth and'  fortieth  days ;  and  in  three  beyond  the  fortieth  day.  The  earliest 
period  at  which  the  ligature  came  >way,  was  the  tenth  day,  and  the  longest 
time  to  which  it  remained,  was  the  sixty-second  day. 

"  Return  </  pulsation  in  the  tumour  after  the  application  of  the  ligature. — 
This  occurred  m  nine  cases.  In  one  of  these,  (No.  18,)  evident  pulsation  was 
noticed  \u  the  sac  on  the  fifth  day,  whicU gradually  ceased  at  the  end  of  ten  or 
twelve  days,  the  patient  recovering.  In  the  second  case,  (No.  20,)  pulsation 
returned  in  the  tumour  more  than  two  months  after  the  operation,  and  after  a 
time  ceased.  In  the  third,  (No.  23,)  aneurisms. existed  both  in  the  popliteal  and 
inguinal  regions.  Pulsation  in  the  ham  entirely  ceased  upon  the  application  of 
the  ligature,  but  continued,  though  feebly,  in  the  inguinal  tumour ;  both  aneu- 
risms were  ultimately  cured.  In  the  fourth,  (No.  30.)  pulsation  reappeared, 
and  remained  till  the  forty-fourth  day,  the  patient  recovering.  In  the  fifth, 
(No.  49,)  slight  pulsation  was  observed  a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  and  on 
the  following  day.  was  so  considerable,  that  compression  was  made  on  the  artery, 
and  kept  up  so  as  to  arrest  it ;  the  cure  being  complete.  In  the  sixth,  (No.  90,) 
which  was  a  varicose  inguinal  aneurism,  circulation  through  the  tumour  was 
observed  to  have  returned  on  the  third  day,  and  the  patient  died  after  repeated 
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hdmorriiag«3»  on  the  fifty-f6i2rth  day.  In  the  seventh,  (No.  94,)  slight  pnlsation 
was  noticed  on  the  day  follo^'ing  the  operation,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  fillh ' 
(my  of  hemorrhaffe.  In  the  eighth,  (No.  104,)  botti  femoral  and  popliteal  aneu- 
risms existed.  On  the  day  after  the  operation,  both  tumours  were  solid ;  no 
pulsation  was  perceived  in  the  ham,  but  a  sliorht  tremulous  motion  was  noticed 
in  the  groin.  From  this  period,  pulsation  increased  in  the  groin,  and  after  a 
few  days  returned  in  the  ham  also,  where,  however,  it  soon  entirely  ceased. — 
At  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  case,  (about  six  months  afier  the  ligature  of 
the  vessel,)  it  continued  in  the  groin,  though  very  feebly.  In  the  ninth,  (No. 
110,)  the  operation  was  done  in  the  month  of  May,  and  the  patient  discharged 
cnred  in  August,  but  was  re-admitted  in  the  following  November,  with  a  rjBturn 
of  pulsation  in  the  tumour.  Pressure  was  employed  for  two  months,  after 
which  he  was  again  looked  upon  as  cured.  In  November,  1841,  a  recurrence 
of  puliation  was  again  noticed.  In  January,  18.42,  all  pulsation  had  ceased, 
but  the  tumour  increased.  In  January,  1843,  it  became  stationary,  and  some 
time  after  began  to  diminish  in  size,  and  so  continued  to  do  till  July  of  tho 
same  year,  when  he  died  of  phthisis.  On  post-mortem  examination,  the  tu- 
mour was  found  to  be  connected  with  the  superficial  femoral  artery  immediately 
below  its  origin,  was  of  the  size  of  a  full-grown  fcetal  head,  and  perfectly  solid. 

"  Hemorrhage  afier  the  operation, — This  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in  fourteen 
<2ases ;  of  these,  seven  died,  and  seven  were  cured.  In  Nos.  1,  79, 94  and  1 14, 
it  took  place  on  the  fifth  day,  and  in  them  all  proved  fatal.  In  the  fourth  and 
fifth  cases,  (Nos.  25  and  99,)  hemorrhage  once  occurred  in  each,  but  the  pa« 
tients  did  well.  In  the  sixth,  (No.  30,)  a  considerable  quantity  of  arterial 
blood  escaped  from  the  wound  from  the  twenty-fourth  to  the  thirtieth  day, 
which  was  believed  to  come  from  the  inferior  end  of  the  artery,  and  was  suc- 
cessfully arrested  by  compression.  In  the  seventh,  (No.  34,)  which  was  a 
case  of  hemorrhage  from  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  thigh,*  the  bleed inff 
continued  after  the  external  iliac  had  been  secured,  and  a  ligature  was  p'aced 
on  the  femoral,  which  restrained  it  The  limb  afterwards  mortified,  and  was 
amputated,  the  patient  doing  well.  In  the  eighth  case,  (No.  42,)  the  hemorr- 
hage occurred  at  several  intervals  between  the  twenty-fourth  and  forty-third 
days  after  the-operation,  when  a  second  ligature  was  placed  on  the  vessel  higher 
up  than  the  first,  but  without  success.  In  the  ninth,  (No  68,)  repeated  hemorr- 
hages occurred  after  the  nineteenth  day,  and  the  patient  died.  In  the  tenth, 
(No.  77,)  th«»  artery  was  ligatured  on  the  22d  of  August,  for  hemorrhage  fol- 
lowing amputation ;  on  the  28th,  bleeding  took  place  from  the  groin,  which  was 
restramed  by  pressure  with  a  truss,  and  the  patient  cured.  In  the  eleventh, 
(No.  78,)  the  vessel  was  also  tied  for  hemorrhage  after  amputation ;  ligature  of 
the  femoral  having  been  first  tried  ineffectually.  On  the  day  following  the 
operation,  there  was  a  slight  return,  which  was  arrested  by  pressure.  In  the 
twelfth  case,  (No.  90,)  which  was  one  of  varicose  aneurism,  it  took  place  on 
the  fortieth  day  after  the  application  of  the  ligature  from  the  inferior  end  of  the 
wound.  On  the  forty-third  day  there  was  another  frightful  return  of  it,  when 
the  aneurismal  tumour  was  laid  open  with  a  view  of  tying  all  the  bleeding^ 
vessels ;  the  loss  of  blood  when  this  was  done,  was  such  ai>  to  make  the  opera- 
tor fear  the  man  would  die  on  the  table ;  he,  however,  lived  eleven  days.  In 
the  thirteenth,  (No.  96.)  the  artery  was  tied  to  arrest  hemorrhage  from  a 
stump,  and  more  than  b\x  weeks  after  it,  in  consequence  of  a  return  of  bleeding, 
it  was  again  secured  higher  np  than  at  first,  and  the  patient  cured.  In  the 
fourteenth,  (No.  114,)  it  occurred  on  the  seventeenth  day,  and  proved  fatal. 

"  Suppurcuion  of  the  sac. — In  ten  cases,  the  tumour  is  stated  to  have  snppii'? 
rated  after  the  opp.ration,  all  of  which  did  well.  In  one  of  these,  (No.  16,)  the 
integuments  were  in  a  state  of  mortification  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and 
on  the  twenty-third  day  after  it,  an  incision  was  made  into  the  tumour,  and  its 
contents  evacuated.  In  another,  (No.  76,)  the  tumour,  which  is  stated  to  have  ' 
been  **  of  enormous  size,"  suppurated  and  was  punctured  on  the  26th  of  March; 
On  the  31  St  and  2nd  of  April,  hemorrhages  occnrred  frotti  it,  and  a  fruitleM 
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eSbrt  was  made  to  take  up  the  profanda.  On  the  12th,  the  bleediai^  w«s  re- 
newed, and  the  actual  cautery  was  applied.  On  the  14th,  "  apprehensive  of 
another  hemorrhage,"  an  effort  was  made  to  tie  the  internal  circumflex  withoiif 
snccess,  and  the  actual  cautery  was  again  resorted  to.  In  a  third,  (No.  95,) 
where  the  ligature  had  been  applied  close  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  cominon 
iliac,  the  tumour  discharged  itself  through  the  wound  on  the  twenty-firat  day, 
and  in  No.  113  the  same  occurrence  had  taken  place  on  the  twenty-ninth  day. 

"  GangrcTic  of  the  limb. — This  occurred  in  sixteen  out  of  the  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  cases ;  three  of  which  were  cured  after  amputation,  and  twehie 
died.  In  one  case,  (No.  31,)  the  artery  was  tied  on  the  2*2d  of  January,  morti- 
fication followed,  winch  extended  to  the  thigh,  and  on  the  9th  of  February  am- 
putation was  done  close  to  the  trochanter.  In  a  second,  (No.  34,)  the  ligature 
was  applied  August  27th,  and  the  limb  was  amputated  September  26th.  In 
both  of  these  cases  the  vessel  was  secured  to  restrain  hemorrhage.  In  the 
third  case,  (No.  101,)  the  operation  was  done  for  femoral  aneurism  on  the  20tJi 
of  February.  The  ligature  separated  on  the  twenty-second  day,  and  about  a 
week  after  this  occurred,  gangrene  was  observed  in  the  toe,  and  gradually  ex- 
tended up  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  knee,  where  the  limb  was  removed. 
These  amputations  were  all  successful.  In  one  instance,  (No.  61,)  slight 
sloughing  of  the  sole  of  tlie  foot  occurred  irom  a  bottle  of  hot  water  applied  to 
the  part. 

"  Cause  of  deatli. — Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  cases,  thirty-three  died. 
Of  these,  six  died  from  hemorrhage ;  three,  from  sloughing  of  the  sac ;  lliir- 
teen,  from  mortification  of  the  limb ;  one,  from  the  bursting  of  an  aneurism  <rf 
the  aorta  at  its  bifurcation,  ten  weeks  and  six  days  after  the  operation ;  two,  oa 
the  third  and  fifth  days  from  prostration ;  two,  of  peritonitis ;  two  of  tetanus ; 
one,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  some  aflection  of  the  chest — probably  diseased 
heart ;  one,  on  the  second  day,  of  delirium  tremens;  one,  of  difluse  inflamma- 
tion, and  in  one,  the  cause  is  not  noted.        » 

"  Difficulties  of  and  accidents  during  tlie  operation. — ^In  two  instances,  (No6» 
20  and  51.)  the  peritoneum  was  wounded  in  the  operation.  Both  patients  re- 
covered. In  one,  (No.  74,)  the  sac  was  accidentally  wounded  after  the  ligature 
was  applied.  In  one,  (No.  91,)  a  vein — the  circumflex  ilii — was  a  source  of 
much  embarrassment  to  the  operator,  who  gives  with  his  case  a  plate  represent- 
ing it. 

"  Mistakes  in  diagnosis. — In  four  of  the  cases  given  in  the  table,  (Nos.  22, 
40,  67  and  88,)  the  tumours  had  been  mistaken  for  abscesses  and  opened  pre- 
vious to  the  operation.  Of  these  none  recovered.  In  No.  106,  the  aneorism 
which  followed  a  gun-shot  wound,  was  supposed  to  arise  from  a  wound  of  the 
femoral.  Upon  examination  it  was  found  that  the  ball  did  not  pierce  the  fascia 
lata,  but  had  passed  altogether  in  the  sub-cutaneous  fat,  and  that  the  only  vessel 
wounded  was  a  superficial  branch  of  the  femoral  artery,  which  was  divided  dose 
under  Poupart's  ligament  and  nearly  an  inch  from  the  main  trunk. 

"  Mr,  Ferguson*  mentions  that  he  has  seen  "  a  most  experienced  and  judicious 
surgeon  cut  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  with  the  intention  of  tring 
the  external  iliac  artery  for  a  supposed  aneurism  where  none  existed."  Phis 
case  is,  I  presume,  that  which  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Syme  in  one  of  hi 
Surgical  Reports  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  and  is  well  calculated  to  show  the 
difficulty  of  diagnosis  which  is  sometimes  met  with.  The  tumour  which 
was  stated  to  have  followed  a  mis-step  made  some  eight  months  before  his  pre- 
senting himself  for  examination,  was  situated  in  the  right  iUac  region  of  a  man 
aged  54.  It  was  tense,  pulsated  obscurely  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  of- 
fered a  distinct  bellows  sound  upon  the  application  of  the  stethoscope.  Believ- 
ing that  an  aneurism  existed,  Mr.  S.  made  an  incision  into  the  abdomen,  six 
inches  in  length,  with  the  intention  of  securing  the  external  or  common  iliac, 
but  when  exposed,  the  tumour  was  found  to  be  composed  of  a  solid  cerebriform 

*  Elements  of  Surgery,  p.  135.    Amer.  edit.,  1845. 
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masfl,  and  was  taken  away  entire.  Seven  days  after  it  tlie  patient  diet!,  and  ou 
disaection,  a  chain  of  tumours  similar  in  nature  was  found  surrounding  the 
great  vessels  on  both  sides.  * 

Internal  Iliac  Artbry. — I  am  aware  of  only  seven  instances  in  which  this 
vessel  has  been  ligatured.  These  were  by  Stevens,  Atkinson,  Thomas,  White, 
Arendt,  Mott,  and  J.  K.  Rodgers.  Of  these,  three  died,  and  four  were  cured. 
In  all  of  ihem  the  operation  was  done  for  the  cure  of  aneurisms,  and  in  one  of 
them,  (Mott,)  although  the  peritoneum  was  opened  in  the  efforts  to  separate  it 
from  the  parts  beneath,  yet  the  patient  did  well. 

Common  Iliac  Artery. — Fifteen  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  operation 
of  tying  the  primitive  iliac  has  been  performed.  The  tirst  case  in  which  it  was 
done,  was  that  of  a  gun-shot  wound,  in  1812,  by  Dr.  W.  Gibson,  of  this  city. 
The  patfent  died  from  peritoneal  inflammation  and  secondary  hemorrhage  od 
the  thirteenth  dav.  The  second  case  was  that  of  Dr.  Mott^  for  aneurism,  in 
1827,  and  was  fully  successful.  The  third  was  in  1828,  by  Mr.  Crampton,  also 
for  aneurism,  and  was  unsuccessful,  the  patient  dyin^  on  the  fourth  day  from 
hemorrhage.  The  fourth  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  aged  eight,  in  whom  the  com" 
mon  iliac  was  tied  by  Mr.  Liston,  in  1829,  in  consequence  of  secondary  hemorr- 
hage after  amputation,  and  was  unsuccessful.  The  fifth  was  the  case  of  a  lady 
operated  on  in  1833,  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  for  a  tumour  on  the  right  nates  as  large 
as  an  adult  head,  which  presented  so  decidedly  the  characters  of  aneurism  that 
it  was  believed  to  be  so  by  Mr  G.,  as  well  as  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  others, 
who  examined  it.  Pulsation  was  manifest  in  every  part  of  Mt,  and  *'on  putting 
the  ear  to  it,  the  whizzing  sound  attendant  on  the  flowing  of  blood  into  an  aneu" 
Tism  could  be  very  decidedly  heard."  Diminution  of  the  tumour  to  the  extent 
of  one-half  followed,  and  recovery  from  the  operation  was  complete.  Five 
months  after  it  the  tumour  again  enlarged,  and  she  gradually  sunk.  On  post- 
mortem examination,  eight  months  alter  tlie  operation,  the  arteries  were  found 
to  be  perfectly  healthy  and  the  tumour  to  consist  of  cerebriform  matter.  The 
sixth  was  by  Mr.  Salomon,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  1837.  The  cure  was  deemed 
perfect,  the  tumour  almost  disappeared,  and  the  free  use  of  the  limb  was  res- 
tored. Ten  months  alter,  the  patient  is  stated  to  have  taken  cold,  and  had  an 
abscess  to  form  upon  the  affected  side,  which  was  opened  just  below  Poupart's 
ligament.  He  died  shortly  after,  worn  out  by  the  suppuration.  The  seventh 
case  was  that  of  Mr.  Syme,  in  1838,  for  aneurism,  and  was.  unsuccessful,  the 
patient  dying  on  the  fourth  day.  The  eighth  was  by  Deguise  of  Paris,  in  1840, 
and  proved  successful,  despite  three  serious  accidents  which  happened  during 
Its  performance,  viz.,  the  wounding  of  the  sac,  the  giving  way  of  the  vessel  tin- 
der a  first  ligature,  and  the  wounding  of  the  femoral  vein  in  the  taking  up  of  the 
artery  of  that  name  which  was  done  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  secondary 
hemorrhage.  The  ninth  was  in  a  case  of  aneurism,  aged  twenty,  which  occur- 
red to  Dr.  Post,  of  New  York,  in  1840.  The  symptoms  here  were  deceptive, 
and  it  being  judged  that  deep  fluctuation  was  present,  an  explorative  incision 
was  made  mto  ii.  On  the  following  night  there  was  a  sudden  gush  of  arterial 
blood,  which  was  arrested  by  compression,  and  the  day  after,  a  ligature  was  ap- 
plied to  the  common  Iliac  by  cutting  through  the  peritoneum,  the  tumour  ex- 
tending so  high  up  that  it  was  thought  impracticable  to  expose  the  vessel  with- 
out it.  The  patient  sunk  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  from  exhaus- 
tion and  loss  of  blood.  The  tenth  case  was  that  of  a  female  child,  aged  two 
months,  in  whom  the  artery  was  secured  by  the  late  Dr.  Bushe,  on  account  of 
a  large  aneurism  by  anastomosis  of  the  left  labium.  The  child  lived  five  weeks. 
In  the  eleventh  case  the  ligature  was  applied  by  Dr.  PerogofF  on  account  of 
hemorrhage  after  the  removal  of  a  ligature  from  the  externiu  iliac,  which  had 
been  applied  for  the  cure  of  aneurism.  In  exposing  the  vessel,  the  peritoneum 
which  was  adherent,  was  torn  through.  The  wound  became  gangrenous,  and 
on  the  eleventh  day,  fecal  matter  was  discharged  through  it.  On  the  fourteenth 
day  hemorrhage  occurred,  and  the  patient  died  tTyenty-iour»hours  after  it.  The 
twelfth  case  was  that  of  my  colleague  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Dr.  Peace. 
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The  operation  was  done  in  August,  1842.  The  tumour  which  extended  from 
three  inches  below,  to  the  same  distance  above  Poupart's  ligament,  liad  become, 
five  months  after  the  operation,  reduc?d  to  the  size  of  a  filtert,  and  was  perfect^ 
ly  hard.  On  the  13th  of  November,  1843,  he  presented  himself  for  re-admis- 
sion at  the  hospital,  and  stated  that  after  being  last  seen  he  had  returned  to  hit 
employment — ^that  of  loading  boats  with  stone — and  had  continued  perfectly 
well  and  able  to  work  up  to  within  two  weeks,  when  his  attention  was  directed 
to  a  reappearance  of  his  tumour.  Upon  examination  it  was  found  to  be  of  the 
size  of  a  small  orange,  was  soft,  entirely  free  from  puliation,  presenting  evident 
marks  of  fluctuation,  and  the  skin  covering  it  discoloured.  A  few  days  after- 
wards an  opening  took  place  in  it  and  was  followed  by  considerable  hemorrhage, 
which  w^ds  arrested  by  compression.  Several  recurrences  of  this  followed,  and 
he  died  on  the  24th.*  The  thirteenth  case  was  an  aneurism  operated  on  by 
Mr.  R.  Hey  in  1843,  and  was  successful.  The  fourteenth  is  the  interesting 
case  of  supposed  aneurism  which  has  been  lately  published  by  Mr.  Stanley.— 
On  applying  the  ear  over  the  abdominal  parietes  a  bellows  sound  in  the  tomoor 
was  plainly  reeognized.  Compression  applied  to  the  femoral  artery  below  the 
tumour  produced  enlergement  of  it,  liutwhen  made  upon  theaorta  all  pulsation 
was  arrested ;  after  the  application  of  the  ligature  to  the  common  iliac,  puLta- 
tion  ceased.  Death  occurred  on  the  third  day  from  peritonitis.  Upon  dissec- 
tion the  arteries  were  found  to  have  no  connection  with  the  tumour,  which  wu 
composed  of  medullary  matter.  Tumours  of  a  similar  character  were  found  m 
the  heart  and  lungs,  and  one  of  tlie  size  of  an  orange  occupied  the  middle  and 
inner  side  of  the  arm,  which  during  life  was  observed  to  be  free  from  pulsatioa 
or  pain,  and  was  said  to  have  existed  for  several  years.  The  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth cases  are  those  which  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Garviso  of  Monte 
Video.  The  first  which  occurred  in  1837,  was  an  aneurism  of  the  e.xtema) 
iliac  which  extended  from  the  pubis  to  the  umbilicus,  and  was  of  the  size  of  an 
adult's  head.  An  eschar  which  had  formed  on  the  tumour  had  commenced  to 
separate  and  gave  rise  to  abundant  hemorrhage  immediately  previous  to  the 
performance  of  the  operation.  From  the  size  and  situation  of  the  tumour  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum  was  necessarily  opened.  Death  followed  in  four  hours. 
The  second  of  his  cases — also  an  aneurism — was  in  1843.  The  incision  was 
made  with  a  view  of  securing  the  external  iliac,  but  the  disease  was  found  to 
extend  so  high  up  that  the  common  trunk  was  tied.  The  ligature  separated  on 
the  thirty-sixth  day,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Total,  sixteen  cases,  of  which 
eight  may  be  said  to  have  been  successful,  and  eight  died. 

2. — Case  nf  sudden  formation  of  Hydrocele  unconnected  with  the  detelopmenl  ef 
Irjlammalion  in  iJie  Tunica  Vaginalis  Testis.    By  Henry  H.  Smith,  M.  D. 

In  the  various  treatises  upon  hydrocele,  with  which  the  profession  have  at 
difTerent  periods  been  favoured,  it  has  generally  l)ecn  admitted  that  more  or  leea 
time  was  necessary  to  its  formation.  In  the  definition,  even  of  acute  hydro- 
cele, the  term  has  been  limited  "to  tliose  cases  which  are  developed  in  the  space 
of  a  few  days,  and  are  accompanied  by  inflammatory  symptoms  in  the  scro- 
tum."! Without,  then,  discussing  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  I  o^r  tlie 
following  case,  not  only  as  an  exception  to  the  rule,  but  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
assist  some  one  hereafter  in  the  diagnosis  of  what  are  often  difficult  cases,  to 
wit,  scrotal  tumours. 

Hugh  G ,  a;t.  29,  married  about  nine  months,  of  fine  muscular  deve}o|»- 

ment,  in  perfect  health,  and  by  occupation  a  porter,  was  struck  upon  the  scro- 
tum at  7  P.  M.  of  March  25th,  1846,  by  the  end  of  a  barrel  of  flour,  which  slipped 

*  A  particular  account  of  this  case,  after  his  re-admission  into  the  hospital,  accom- 
panied by  the  post-mortem  appearances,  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Peace  in  a  forthcomtiw 
number  of  this  Journal. 

t  Velpeau,  Le^ouB  Orales,  par  Pavillion. 
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against  htm  whilat  eDdeavoui-ing  to  load  a  wagon,  at  the  close  of  a  bard  day's 
work.  The  pain  at  the  moment  was  so  severe  as  to  cause  him  to  faint,  and  on 
reviving  he  found,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "that  something  had  burst,  and 
that  he  had  a'  large  tumour  in  his  bag  which  prevented  his  closing  his  thighs." 

He  was  immediately  sent  home,  and  at  8  J  P.  M.  I  saw  hira.  He  was  then 
in  bed,  complaining  of  faintness ;  of  pain  in  flie  testicles,  especially  the  left  one, 
and  also  in  the  small  of  his  back.  Between  his  closed  thighs  lay  a  tumour  21 
inches  in  circumference,  seated  in  the  scrotum,  but  most  developed  on  the  left 
side.  The  skin  of  the  scrotum  was  smooth  and  shining  on  the  left,  but  wrinkled 
on  the  right  side,  and  on  the  middle  of  the  left  side,  about  two  inches  from  the 
external  abdominal  ring,  and  extending  round  towards  the  perineum,  was  an 
indented,  discoloured  mark,  as  if  made  by  the  end  of  the  barrel. 

The  tumour  was  globular  or  nearly  so ;  quite  tense,  but  with  an  indefinite 
sense  of  fluctuation ;  largest  below,  aud  tolerably  transparent  when  examined 
with  a  candle.  The  left  testicle  could  be  felt  at  the  posterior  and  middle  part 
of  the  swelling,  enlarged  and  extremely  painful.  The  left  cord  seemed  thick- 
ened and  indefinite,  up  to  the  external  ring.  On  the  right  side  of  the  scrotum 
there  was  no  mark  ;  no  sense  of  fluctuation  and  no  transparency  to  the  candle ; 
biTt,  it  seemed  to  contain  a  thick  tenacious  mass,  hke  omentum.  The  right  tes- 
ticle was  also  painful,  but  not  enlarged.  The  right  cord  was  apparenUy  sur- 
rounded by  the  mass  of  omentum. 

The  patient  stated  that  up  to  the  moment  of  his  actrfdent  he  was  in  perfect 
health,  but  that  he  had  passed  no  urine  for  about  four  hoars  previous  to,  or  since 
the  accident,  and  that  his  bowels  had  not  been  opened  since  the  day  before. — 
From  these  circumstances,  I  concluded  that  he  either  had  a  hernia,  or  that  his 
bladder  or  urethra  had  been  ruptured  by  the  blow  upon  the  perineum.  Beings 
hm^'ever,  very  doubtful  as  to  my  diagnosis,  and  unable  from  want  of  instruments 
to  verify  the  state  of  his  bladder,  I  requested  a  consultation,  and  at  10  P.  M, 
W'as  met  by  Dr.  Horner,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  A  caftheter  being 
passed  into  the  bladder  proved  the  soundness  of  this  viscus  and  drew  ofT  about 
one  pint  of  clear  urine,  whilst  a  further  examination  of  the  parts  led  to  the  be- 
lief tliat  the  swelling  on  the  right  side  was  an  effusion  into  the  dartos,  and  tliat 
the  tumour  on  the  left  contained  fluid. 

I  proceeded,  therefore,  to  open  the  latter,  by  making  a  careful  dissection  of 
the  tunics  of  the  scrotum,  as  in  hernia,  until  I  came  to  a  serousr  membrane. — ^ 
This  I  opened  cautiously,  lest  it  should  prove  to  be  the  sac,  and  gave  exit  to* 
about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  pure  serum  brightly  tinged  with  blood.  This  being- 
evacuated,  the  position  of  the  parts  was  easily  recognized,  and  the  effusion 
found  to  be  limited  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis.  There  being  no  other  indica- 
tions, the  wound  was  kept  open  and  the  testicles  ordered  to  be  leeched,  &c. 

For  about  eight  days  after  this,  matter  escaped  from  the  cavity,  most  of  which 
was  healthy  pus,  but,  under  the  use  of  pressure  from  adhesive  strips  and  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment  generally,  he  was  subsequently  relieved,  although  not 
able  to  attend  to  his  store  until  the  forty-eighth  day  after  the  accident.  At  this- 
time,  the  left  testicle  was  about  twice  its  ordinary  size,  though  not  otherwise 
inconvenient. 

On  October. 29th  I  was  again  consulted  by  this  patient  on  accownt  of  a  strain" 
that  he  had  received  in  his  Imee  the  night  previous.  This  had  been  directly 
followed  by  a  swelling  which  I  found  to  be  a  regular  hydrops  articuli.  Under 
the  ordinary  treatment  he  was  soon  relieved. 

On  Nov.  4(h,  I  again  examined  his  scrotum,  and  found  the  left  testicle  yet 
about  one-third  larger  tiian  natural,  but  evidently  owing  to  the  thickness  of  its 
external  coat.    The  right  one  was  of  the  natural  size. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  such  works  ste  I  deemed  likely  to  assist  me,  f 
have  yet  been  unable  to  find  a  case  analogous  to  this  one.  The  nearest  are 
those  cited  by  Mr.  Pott,  of  hematocele  instantly  following  blows  and  violent  of' 

8T 
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forte.*    I  can  therefore  only  speculate  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  above  ef- 
fusion could  have  occurred. 

From  an  attendance  on  his  wife  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  accident;  froin 
his  own  statement ;  and,  from  various  incidental  circumstances,  I  have  every 
reason  to  think  that  his  generative  organs  were  perfectly  sound.  The  efusion, 
therefore,  was  not  a  gradual  one  or  connected  with  orchitis.  It  could  nothavie 
been  the  result  of  inflammation,  from  the  blow,  because  the  interval  between 
the  accident  and  the  swelling  was  too  short.  It  was  not  owing  to  the  ruptnie 
of  a  vessel,  because  the  liquid  was  serum  tinted  with  blood  and  not  an  hemato- 
cele. There  was  no  hernia ;  hernial  sac  ;  rupture  of  urethra  or  bladder,  nor 
was  there  any  abdominal  tumour,  enlarged  gland,  or  chronic  induration  of  the 
parts  above. 

It  may  therefore  be  presumed  that  the  effusion  was  owing,  First,  to  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  patient's  system,  as  shown  by  the  sudden  effusion  in  the  injury  to 
another  part ;  and  Second,  that  the  blow  created  it,  in  a  way  similar  to  the  welt 
or  swellmg  of  the  skin  made  by  the  cut  of  a  whip;  or  the  effusion  of  seruin 
resulting  from  a  burn. 

PiOLADELPHIA,  Nov.  30^^,  1846. 

The  American  Journal  cf  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.^  1847. 


3. — Slalistics  (f  Private  Obstetric  Practice.    By  James  C.  Bliss,  M.  D. 

It  will,  I  trust,  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  have  presented  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal,  the  Statistics  of  a  number  of  cases  in  Private  Obstetric  Practice,  the 
results  of  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  some  practical  deductions.  I  am«at 
aware  that  anything  of  the  kind  has  been  given  to  the  public  in  this  country ; 
and  our  public  Institutions,  all  comparatively  in  their  infancy,  and  have  not  as 
yet  been  made  available  for  this  purpose.  In  presenting  these  details  I  ta 
aware  that  the  materials  are  too  meagre  to  give  that  certainty  to  general  r^ 
suits,  which  are  to  be  derived  from  the  more  ample  and  abundant  means  aflorded 
by  the  large  Institutions  of  Europe ;  and  which  might  be  obtained  also,  from  & 
wider  field  of  observation  in  private  practice ;  but  it  may  be  the  means  of  direct- 
ing the  profession  to  this  field  of  enquiry,  and  aid,  to  some  extent,  the  le- 
searches  of  any  who  may  be  led  hereafter  to  pursue  the  subject  on  a  more 
extended  scale. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophical,  and  more  likely  to  bewilder,  and  lead 
to  error  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  than  modes  of  treatment  founded  on  statis- 
tical results.  It  is  calculated  to  retard  legitimate  inquiries,  and  the  progress  of 
sound  medical  science ;  and  it  is  not  a.  litSe  remarkable,  that  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  popular  members  of  the  profession  in  our  day,  have  deserted 
the  only  safe  and  r^ional  path  of  investigation,  to  deduce  systems  of  practice 
from  principles  so  extremely  fallacious.  But  while  there  are  conclusive  objec- 
tions to  our  attempting  to  arrive  at  truth  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  this 
way,  the  same  does  not  hold  good  in  the  obstetric  art.  Many  of  our  rules  of 
practice,  if  not  founded  upon,  are  at  least  confirmed  by  these  investigations.— 
The  value  of  the  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Collins,  of  Dublin,  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  very  precise,  accurate,  and  elaborate  details  and  tables  Ci)ntained  in  his 
volume.  It  has  been  through  the  influence  of  this  example  of  Dr.  Collins,  thai 
I  have  been  led  to  prepare  this  paper.  The  facts  contained  in  such  inquiries 
have  a  bearing  on  many  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  when  little  items 
serve  to  swell  the  aggregate,  they  are  not  without  tlieir  importance ;  and  in  thia 
point  of  view,  the  motives  for  presenting  this  paper  will  be  appreciated. 


♦  Treatise  on  Hydrocele,  page  104. 
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I  have  made  a  record,^  more  or  less  full,  of  Eight  hundred  arid  tuKnty  cases 
of  delivery.    Of  this  number,  815  were  born  in  the  following  months,  viz.. 


In  the  month  of    January, 

. 

52 

(1                         u 

February, 

- 

63 

«             t( 

March, 

- 

74 

<c                    a 

April, 
May, 

_ 

57 

((                   <i 

.. 

62 

«                   t« 

June, 

_ 

71 

M                           M 

July, 

- 

65 

M                          M 

August, 

- 

81 

ta                          M 

September, 

- 

75 

M                           M 

October, 

^ 

80 

M                           U 

November, 

. 

72 

M                           U 

December, 

- 

63 

It  will  appear  from  this  table,  that  the  greatest  number  of  births  occurred  in 
the  month  of  August,  and  the  fewest  in  January.  In  the  former  month  they 
amounted  to  81,  while  in  the  latter  there  were  but  52.  In  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber there  were  80,  in  September  75,  and  March  74.  These  facts  show  that  the 
greatest  number  of  conceptions  occurred  in  the  months  of  December,  February, 
January,  July,  March,  ana  October ;  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named. 

The  sex  of  Seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  children  has  been  noted.  Of  this 
number  395  were  males  and  402  females.  This  shows  a  summing  up  con- 
siderably  at  variance  with  most  reports,  the  number  of  male  children  generally 
preponderating  from  three  to  ten  per  cent,  over  the  other  sex.  According  to 
the  registry  of  Dr.  Collins,  a  little  more  than  8-15ths  of  the  total  births  were 
males. 

The  presentation  in  Seven  hundred  and  seveniy^ne  deliveries  is  recorded.  Of 
this  number  there  were :  \ 

Natural    presentations,  -  738 

Breech                "  -  15 

Funis  &.  Breech "  -  1 

The  foot             "  -  8 

The  face            "  -  1 

The  face  towards  the  pubis  7 

The  arm  and  abdomen  1 

It  will  appear  from  this,  that  in  about  one  case  in  22  the  presentation  was 
preternatural.  The  proportion  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  according  to 
Dr.  Collins,  was  one  to  every  thirty,  but  it  will  be  remarked  that  in  his  Treatise 
he  does  not  include  presentations  of  the  face,  and  the  face  towards  the  pubis, 
among  preternatural  presentations.  Should  these  be  included,  the  proportions 
will  not  probably  very  materially  differ. 

Of  the  820  cases, /or/y  are  noted  as  being  premature  births.  That  is,  about 
one  in  twenty  were  bom  before  the  full  period  of  pregnancy  was  completed. 

Out  of  the  same  number,  viz.,  820,  txcenty-one  were  bom  dead.  This  shows 
a  smsJl  fraction  over  one  still-birth  to  every  thirty-nine  deliveries.  In  the  Dub% 
lin  Lying-in  Hospital,  a  little  short  of  every  l5th  child  was  bom  dead.  This 
discrepancy  bet\\>ecn  hospital  and  priv'ate  practice  is  doubtless  owing  to  the 
difference  in  condition  and  character  of  the  patients. 

The  Funis  was  around  the  neck  once  in  127  cases. 
"  "  "      twice  in    21      « 

"  **  *'      3  times  in  6      '* 

"  «  «      four  in       1      " 

A  little  over  every  fifth  child,  according  to  his  record,  had  the  cord  around 
the  neck  at  birth. 
In  seventy-nine  cases  of  the  820,  the  fnenibranes  broke  before  or  at  tlie  acces- 
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sion  of  labor.    The  duration  of  labor, 

in  seventy-five  of 

these 

cMes, 

WW  as 

follows,  viz : 

One  hour 

1 

Twelve  hours 

- 

- 

9 

Two      " 

2 

Thirteen    " 

_ 

_ 

I 

Three    " 

4 

Fourteen    " 

_ 

— 

3 

Three  and  a  half 

1 

Fifteen       " 

_ 

- 

1 

Four  hours 

6 

Sixteen      " 

— 

_ 

2 

Four  and  a  half 

1    . 

Eighteen    " 

- 

- 

2 

Five  hours 

8 

Twenty     " 

- 

- 

3 

Six       « 

4 

Twenty-four 

- 

- 

2 

Six  and  a  half     - 

1 

Thirty        " 

- 

- 

I 

Seven  hours 

3 

Thirty-two 

_ 

_ 

1 

Eight     " 

3 

Thirty-four 

- 

- 

1 

Nine       " 

2 

Thirty-six  " 

- 

— 

3 

Ten        " 

1 

Forty-three 

-- 

- 

1 

The  average  duration  of  labor,  under 

these  circumstance 

9,103 

hours. 

This 

shows  that  this  occurrence  did  not  ver 

y  materially  retard  the  progress 

of  par- 

turition. 

Tiie  pregnancies  of  690 

cases  are  recorded. 

Of  the  First  pregnancy 

there  were  184  cases. 

Second        "  «  138 

"      Third          «          "              116  « 

«      Fourth        «          "                78  " 

«      Fifth           "          «               60  « 

"      Sixth           "          "                26  " 

"      Seventh      "          "                32  '' 
"      Eighth        "          "                10  *  " 

"      Ninth           «          "                14  '«'• 

"      Tenth          «          «                12  " 

"      Eleventh     "          ''  .            10  " 

^'      Twelfth       "          "                 5  " 

"      Thirteenth  "          "                 6  " 
This  .allows  that  a  fraction  over  every  third  birth,  w^as  the 

Every  fifth 
A  little  short  of  every  sixth  " 

A  little  short  of  every  ninth  " 

•  Every  eleventh  and  5-10  " 

"    Twenty-six  and  .} 


first  chikl. 

second  '•• 

third  ** 

fourth  " 

fifth  ** 

sixth  " 

seventh  " 

eighth  " 

ninth  « 

tenth  " 

eleventh  •* 

t^veiftll 


Twenty-first  and  ^ 
"  Sixty-ninth 
"  Forty-ninth 
«  Fifty-eighth 
"  Sixty-nintli 
One  hundred  and  thirty-eighth 

One  himdred  and  thirty-eighth  was  also  the  thirteenth    " 
Of  the  whole  number,  two  only  of  the  Foetuses  were  mongers. 
There  were,  out  of  the  whole  number,  eighf  fmn  births.    This  shows  a  pro- 
portion much  less  than  occurs  in  the  Lying-in  Hospitals  in  Europe.      The 
number,  as  above  stated,  is  one  to  every  ojie  huTidred  and  two  cases,  while  in  the 
European  reports  it  is  as  follows,  viz  : 

In  France  one  to  every 

In  Germany  " 

In  England'  *• 

In  Scotland  " 

In  Ireland  " 

Sec  Collins* 


ninety-five  births 
eighty  " 

ninety-two  " 
ninety-five  " 
sixty-three  " 
Treatise,  Am,  Ed.,  p. 


:ti^ 
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The  duration  of  labor  is  noted  in  809  cases,  and  ia  as  follows,  viz : 

hours    - 


Ten  minutes 

- 

- 

1 

case 

11 

3  of  an 

hour 

- 
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12 

1 
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13 

u 
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- 
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- 
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u 
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- 
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6 

a 

17 
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It 
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- 
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a 

18 
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- 
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^ 
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- 
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<( 
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ii 

- 

- 
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» 

36 

9 

ti 

- 

- 
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cc 
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10 

cc 

« 
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C( 
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C( 

- 

- 
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C( 
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c« 
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C6 
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The  average  duration  of  labor,  in  these  809  cases,  was  a  fraction  over  ten 
hours. 

Out  of  the  whole  number  three  were  cases  of  instrumental  delivery.  The 
proportion  is  one  to  every  tico  hundred  and  seventy-third  case.  This  shows  a 
proportion  much  less  than  occurs  in  the  European  Hospitals,  or  in  the  private 
picctice  of  those  from  whom  we  have  reports.  An  interesting  table  is  given 
in  Dr.  Collms'  Treatise,  to  which  reference  has  been  so  frequently  made.  The 
following  is  the  average  proportion  of  instrumental  deliveries  which  he  has  col- 
lected from  different  sources : 

In  Dresden,  Dr.  Cams  delivered  with  instruments 
.  "  Giessen,  Dr.  Ritger        "  " 

«  Berlin,  Dr.  Kluge 
"  Cologne — Drs.  Slinden  and  Merrem  delivered  with 

instruments, 
"  Breslau— Professor  Andree  delivered  with  instru- 
ments, 
"  Ueidelberg— Nagele,  «  " 

"  Magdeburg— Dr.  Voigtel  "  " 

"  Breslau— Dr.  Kiister,  "  " 

"  Marburg— Dr.  Casper  Siebold,   " 
'*  Vienna— Dr.  Boer,  "  " 

"  Paris— Mad.  Boivin,  .  "  « 

"  London — Dr.  Merriman,  in  private  practice,    " 

"  Dr.  Bland,  Westminster  Gen.  Dispensary, 

"  Dr.  A.  B.  Granville,  same  institution, 

"  Dublin — ^Drs.  Cusack  and Maunsel I,  Wellesley  Disp., 

*'         Dr.  Beatty,  New  Lying-in  Hospital, 

"         Dr.  Joseph  Clark,      *' 

Dr.  Collins,  «  " 

In  the  three  cases  in  which  instrumental  delivery  was  resorted  to,  the  forceps 
were  used  twice,  and  the  perforator,  and  crotchet  once. 

The  first  case  in  which  forceps  were  employed,  labor  was  rendered  tedious  by 
narrow  pelvis,  and  the  face  of  the  child  hevas  towards  the  pubis.  Delivery  was 
accomplished  at  the  end  of  33  hours,  the  child  being  dead.  The  mother  re- 
covered slowly.  An  abscess  formed  around  the  hip  some  weeks  after  her  con- 
finement, which  was  attended  with  fever  and  great  debility.    Her  health  was 
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ultimately  restored,  and  she  subsequently  bore  a  living  6hild  without  any  nnto- 
ward  circumstances. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  lady  42  years  of  age,  with  her  first  child. — 
She  had  l>een  attended  by  a  practitioner  81  hours  previous  to  my  being  called. 
The  head  was  so  far  advanced  that  delivery  was  readily  accomplished.  The 
child  was  living,  notwithstanding  the  long  continued  pressure  it  had  suflered. 
The  mother  also  had  a  good  getting  up,  and  witliout  any  unfavorable  symptom 
intervening. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  patient  laboring  under  violent  puerperal  convul- 
sions, with  whom  all  the  usual  remedies  had  been  employed  without  success. 
Delivery  was  attempted  with  forceps,  which  failed  in  consequence  of  violent 
convulsions  being  brought  on  whenever  any  effort  was  nlade  with  the  instru- 
ment. The  child  was  delivered  by  diminishing  the  head  and  usin^  the  crotchets 
The  cellular  tissue  of  the  patient  was  enormously  distended  by  dropsical  effu- 
sion. The  patient  was  not  seen  by  the  writer  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  she 
being  in  charge  of  another  physician,  but  he  understood  she  died  some  days 
,  afterwards  of  effusion  in  tlie  chest 

In  the  case  of  presentation  of  arm  and  abdomen,  the  child,  which  was  large, 
was  turned  and  delivered  by  the  feet.  It  was  born  dead.  The  mother  recovered 
without  any  unfavorable  circumstance  following. 

Four  cases  were  preceded  by  puerperal  convulsions.  This  is  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  every  205  births — while,  under  the  mastership  of  Dr.  Collins, 
only  one  in  every  656  occurred  in,  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital. 

One  of  the  cases  is  detailed  under  the  head  of  mstrumental  deliveries.  In 
every  case,  it  occurred  with  the  first  child.  In  each  instance,  also,  there  was 
infiltration  in  the  cellular  membrane.  In  one  case  only  was  the  urine  examined, 
and  in  this  it  was  found  to  be  albuminous.  The  patients,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  noticed,  were  relieved  of  the  convulsions  before  delivery,  by  Weeding, 
stimulating  injections,  purgatives,  and  counter-irritants.  The  children  were  all 
bom  dead :  two  were  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve all  died  previous  to  the  attack.  Tlie  patients  all  did  well,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  one  described  under  tlie  head  of  instrumental  deliveries.  (Edema 
existed  in  these  cases  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  convulsions,  and  it  was 
considerable,  except  in  one  instance,  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Devvees. 

In  the  detail  of  cases  in  my  note  book,  several  are  noticed  in  which  convul- 
sions were  threatened,  in  all  of  which  there  were  bloated  countenances,  and 
more  or  less  oedema  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  one  of  these  cases  the 
urine  was  albuminous.  These  facts  would  seem  to  show  that  Dr.  Lyman, 
whom  Dr.  Dewees  quotes,  is  correct  in  stating  tliat  cedema  is  a  precursor  of 
convulsions. 

The  detection  of  albumen  in  the  urine  of  females,  threatened  with  or  labor- 
ing under  this  disease,  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  pathology  of  the  affection ; 
and  further  inquiries  will  probably  remove  much  obscurity,  which,  no  doubt,  has 
led  practitioners,  in  many  instances,  to  confound  hysteria  with  this  formidable 
complaint. 

In  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  the  attack  occurred  in  tlie  seventh  month,  labor 
came  on,  and  the  foetud  was  delivered  tliree  days  after  the  convulsions  had 
ceased.    The  child  was  in  a  state  of  partial  decomposition. 

The  observation,  that  convulsions  more  commonly  occur  in  the  first  labor 
than*in  subsequent  ones,  appears  lo  be  confirmed  by  tliese  cases ;  and  likewise, 
that  they  happen  more  frequently  when  the  child  is  dead,  although  the  latter 
observation  is  questioned  by  some  of  our  best  writers.  la  all  the  cases  the 
presentation  was  natural. 

The  placenta  was  attached  over  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  in  three  instances. — 
This  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  273  cases. 

In  one  instance,  the  edge  of  the  placenta  was  over  the  mouth  of  the  uterus. 
The  patient  had  repeatedliemorrhage  for  two  months  previous  to  delivery,  but 
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it  was  at  no  tune  alarming.  Labor  commenced  with  profuse  fioodinif,  followed 
by  syncope.  The  vagina  was  pUigged,  which  arrested  tlie  heiiion'hage  till  the 
head  advanced  so  as  to  make  pressure.  The  mother  was  safely  delivered,  but 
the  child  was  dead  and  exceedingly  blanched.  ^ 

In  the  second  case,  I  was  called  to  a  patient  who  was  attended  by  a  popular 
female.  She  had  been  flooding  for  ten  hom's, — was  in  a  state  of  extreme  ex- 
haustion, and  swooned  immediately  after  I  entered  her  room.  The  hand  was 
passed  np  through  tlie  edge  of  the  placenta — the  feet  brought  down,  and  the 
child  delivered  in  three  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  operation.  The 
child  was  born  alive,  but  the  mother,  although  she  lost  less  than  a  pint  of  blood 
at  the  time,  died  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  birth  of  tlie  child. 

In  the  third  case,  the  patient  was  taken  witli  flooding  on  Sunday,  but  not  pro- 
fuse. On  Wednesday,  a  profuse  hemorrhage  suddenly  occurred.  A  physician 
was  called  in,  who  found,  as  he  stated,  the  os  uteri  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  shil- 
ling. When  seen  an  hour  atlerwards  by  the  writer,  the  flooding  had  been  so 
great  and  the  exhaustion  so  extreme,  that  the  patient  was  almost  moribimd.  -  On 
examination,  a  small  portion  of  the  placenta  was  found  protruding  from  the 
mouth  of  the  womb.  The  feet  of  the  child  were  brought  down  and  secured  by 
a  tape,  and  attempts  made  to  deliver  in  this  way,  but  decomposition  had  made 
such  progress  that  the  feet  were  immediately  separate4  from  the  legs ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  relaxation  which  had  taken  place  in  the  mother  from  the  great 
exhaustion,  it  was  found  difficult  to  effect  delivery  on  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  foEtua — ^the  abdomen  being  very  much  distended  by  efliised  fluid  in  its 
cavity.  The  finger  was  passed  through  its  parietes,  through  which  opening  tlie 
fluid  rushed  out.  The  finger  was  then  hooked  over  the  pelvis,  and  in  this  way 
the  body  was  brought  down  and  delivered.  The  patient  survived  about  twenty 
ihinutes.     The  loss  of  blood  was  inconsiderable  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

The  whole  of  the  cases  might  be  presented  in  detail  with  some  other  particu- 
lars not  adverted  to  above,  but  it  would  be  extending  this  paper  beyond  what 
would  be  desirable  for  the  Journal.  The  arrangement  and  bringing  together 
all  the  various  particulars  has  cost  some  labor,  but  the  writer  will  be  amply 
compensated  if  it  shall  lead  other  members  of  the  profession  to  give  to  the  puln 
lie  similar  inquiries  and  observations. 

There  is  one  thin^  that  perhaps  ought  to  be  adverted  to  in  comparing  the  re- 
sults given  above,  with  those  of  public  institutions,  and  that  is,  that  most  of  the 
patients  were  among  a  class  of  females  who  could  command  the  comfort  and 
conveniences  of  life,  and  were  therefore  less  exposed  to  accidents  than  tliose 
lesa  favorably  situated. — New  York  Journal  of  Medicine, 

4. — Case  of  Idiopathic  Tetanus,  treated  successfully  by  Strychnine.  By  Ed- 
ward Vandeepool,  M.  D.,  of  New  York. 

Neuy  York,  I3th  October,  1846. — Was  requested  to  see  Mr.  B.,  aged  68 
years,  segar  merchant.  Just  one  month  ago  he  thought  he  took  cold  from  sit- 
ting in  front  of  his  store  evenings,  from  a  chilliness  creeping  up  the  sides  of 
his  face,  w^hich  continued  for  several  days.  This  was  followed  by  a  sore  feeling 
of  the  face,  near  the  ears,  and  inability  to  extend  the  jaws,  with  a  difiiculty  of 
swallowing.  About  this  time,  he  commenced  to  fall  backwards  when  walking, 
which  he  would  do  every  few  days,  from  a  sudden  spasmodic  opisthotonos  at- 
tack. Two  days  ago  he  fell  suddenly,  in  the  same  way,  through  the  lower  half 
of  a  window,  breaking  out  both  the  sash  and  the  glass,  but  without  injuiy  to 
himself. 

I  found  him  with  tetanic  expre.ssion  of  countenance,  permanent  rigidity  of 
the  masseter  and  temporal  muscles,  jaws  nearly  closed — could  only  show  the 
edge  of  the  tongue  at  its  tip,  which  was  much  bitten,  by  being  caught  between 
his  teeth  whilst  dozing — is  frequently  drawn  or,  if  standing,  thrown  backwards 
by  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  back.  Bowels  soluble.  Pulse  80, 
and  soft.    Has  taken  several  cathartic  doses  of  calomel  since  he  fdt  unwell, 
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and  **a  nmnber  of  sweats."    Prescribed  strychnine  in  sda.,  1-16  grain  every 

two  hours. 

141^1  October. — Dr.  Fell  liappening  to  call  on  me,  I  invited  Iiim  to  see  tLe 
patient.  10  o'clock  a.  m. — Took  only  three  doses  yesterday  and  one  this  morn- 
ing. Found  him  with  a  handkerchief  tied  around  his  waist  from  bad  feeling  in 
the  regicTn  of  the  diaphragm — produced,  as  he  supposed,  by  a  fall  ari  hour  be- 
fore— rigidity  of  the  jaws  about  the  same ;  his  teeth  are  worn  off,  to  appearance 
one  eighth  of  an  inch — ^thus  allowing  for  the  distance  he  can  open  his  mouth — 
Spasms  more  frequent ;  takes  fluid  nourishment  well.  Bowels  have  moved. — 
R.  Stryc.  1-14  grain  every  two  hours.  7  o'clock  p.  m. — Jaws  have  yielded  a 
little,  but  spasms  have  been  very  frequent.  R.  Sti^x.  1-12  grain  every  two 
hours. 

15th  Oct.,  9  o'clock  a.  m. — ^Patient  has  had  a  bad  night.  It  required  two 
men  to  lift;  him  in  the  bed ;  he  thought  his  back  would  break  from  the  rigidity. 
Could  not  remain  in  the  recumbent  posture,  from  the  greater  frequency  of  t&e 
spasms.  Missed  his  medicine  only  once,  from  having  fallen  asleep.  Says  he 
feels  well,  but  weak.  Spasms  are  milder  this  mommg.  Jaws  more  relaxed  ; 
can  introduce  his  fingers  between  Ids  teeth,  and  had  just  swallowed  a  raw  egQ 
without  beating.  R.  Continue  1-12  grain  stryc,  and  wine  ad  libiium^und  ^oti- 
'erous  diet.  7  o'clock  p.  m. — Opens  his  mouth  wider.  "  Can  speak,  swallow, 
and  spit  with  more  ease."  Relishes  his  food,  and  has  taken  only  a  half  gill  of 
tlie  wine.     R.  Continue  the  prescription. 

r6th  Oct.,  9J  o'clock,  a.  m. — At  1 1  o'clock  last  evening  patient  discontinued 
bis  medicine,  undressed  himself  and  went  to  bed,  for  the  first  time  since  under 
treatment.  His  sleep  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  spasms.  At  7  o'clock 
this  ftiorning  resumed  the  strychnine,  which  immediately  produced  its  specific 
effects.  Opens  his  mouth  about  the  same  as  last  evening,  and  can  protrude  his 
tongue  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  Pulse  seventy-six,  and  soft.  As  be  h'es  in  the 
bed  with  his  knees  gently  drawn  forward,  his  spasms  cease.  Bowels  liave  not 
moved  in  tliree  days.  R.  01.  Ricini  5  ss.  ol.  Tiglii  gtt.  j.  M.  8  o'clock  p  m. — 
Patient  says  he  feels  twenty  per  cent,  better  every  way.  Jaws  more  relaxed  ; 
articulates  easier ;  uses  his  mouth  more  freely ;  has  had  only  two  or  three  very 
slight  spasms ;  pulse  eighty ;  oil  operated  gently.  Has  taken  beefsteak,  &c. 
Continue  the  prescription. 

17th  Oct.,  9^  o'clock,  a.  m. — Patient  improving.  Says  he  went  to  bed  alone, 
Qind  much  easier,  and  rested  better  than  the  night  before.  Had  very  few 
spasms;  omitted  his  medicine  from  12  to  6  o'clock.  Feels  much  better  and 
stronger ;  sits  erect ;  has  walked  around  the  room  and  into  another ;  opens  his 
mouth  wider ;  protrudes  his  tongue  to  the  full  extent ;  complains  of  nothin*? 
but  tiie  uncomfortable  feeling  about  his  jaws.  R.  Continue  the  strych.  Seveu 
o  clock,  p.  M. — Has  slept  two  and  a  half  hours ;  had  a  few  slight  spasms,  other- 
wise same  as  in  the  moAiing.    R.  1-20  gr.  every  two  hours. 

18th  Oct.,  11  o'clock,  A.  M. — No  particular  improvement.  A  few  spasms 
through  the  night.  Had  a  bad  fall  when  walking  tliis  morning,  which  cut  liis 
scalp  badly. 

Monday,  19th  Oct.,  10  o'clock,  a.  m. — Says  he  has  had  a  passible  night — ^best 
yet— very  few  spasms ;  general  improvement  Has  taken  beefsteak  and  coffee. 
Seems  almost  well. 

20th  Oct. — Patient  convalescent. 

21st  Oct.,  11  o'clock,  A.  M. — ^Continues  to  do  well,  and  has  gained  considera- 
bly since  yesterday. 

22d  Oct. — Patient  discharged  cured. 

The  above,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  was  a  case  of  Idiopathic  Tetanus, 
which — ^^together  with  the  other  two  of  a  Traumatic  character,  Miss  McC.  and 
Mrs.  A.,  published  in  your  last  number,  with  those  of  Dr.  Fell,  and  cured  with 
strychnine— encourage  me  to  believe  that  this  most  awful  malady  may  be  con- 
trolled, and  made  subject  to  tlie  remedial  powers  of  this  wonderful  n^edicine. 

Witliin  Uie  last  two  years,  two  other  cases  have  occurred  in  my  practice. — 
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The  lunonlad  young  S.  Fen,  aged  19  parsy  from  an  infniy  whilst  bathing,  died 
the  fifth  day ;  having  been  treated  with  TwtL  Ant,  AsaSoet,  Laudanom  and 
Brandy.  The  other,  a  colored  woman,  two  months  snbeeqnent  to  voung  Fox, 
recovered.  Both  were  Tianmatic  Tetanus.  The  woman  had  the  OpisthotoDM 
ibrm,  permanent  rigiditjr,  with  occasional  spasmodic  aggravations— especially 
of  the  diaphragm — which  caused  excruciating  suliering.  The  fifth  day,  her 
jaws  having  become  firmly  closed,  I  concluded  to  take  the  responsibiliw  and 
bleed  her  to  the  extent  of  a  large  wash-lnsin  full,  when  her  jaws  yielded  a  lit* 
tie — say  }ths  of  an  inch— and  this  state  of  things  I  endeavored  to  maintain  by 
Tart  Ant  She  took  four  grs.  in  solution  evenr  hour  and  every  other  hour  for 
two  days  without  producing  emesis,  when,  f^  fear  of  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  I  suspended  its  use.  Her  convalescence  was  very  slow,  but  her  health 
has  been  good  since. 

iv.  y.,  Oct.  aoffc,  1846. 

p.  S.    Strychnine  will  not  dissolve  in  water  or  alcohol.    A  good  way  is  to 
add  3  j.  Acetic  acid  to  3  vij.  aq.,  which  will  make  a  clear  solution. 

New  York  Journal  cf  Medicine. 


5. — Mortality  in  Boston  in  1846. — The  whole  number  of  deaths  in  Boston 
during  the  past  year,  by  the  published  General  Abstract,  was  3389,  804  more 
than  ue  year  previous,  of  which  1473  were  chUdren  under  6  years  of  age ;  over 
60  years,  264.  The  number  by  consumption  is  put  down  at  486.  iVith  a 
population  of  190,000,  the  mortalitr  of  Boston  during  the  last  year  would  thus 
be  1  in  36.40,  or  9.89  per  cent^-lloitoit  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


6.-.MEDICAL  HISTORY  OF  LOUISIANA. 

(We  take  pleasure  in  laying  befinre  our  Louisiana  Subscribers  the  fol- 
lowing communication,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  our  esteemed  cor- 
respondent. Dr.  Logan,  proposes  undertaking  to  give  us  a  Medical  His* 
tory  of  our  State.  Such  a  work  is  much  wanted,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
the  members  of  the  Profession,  especially  those  who  have  long  resided 
in  the  State,  will  comply  with  the  wishes  of  Dr.  Logan,  and  render  him 
every  assistance  in  their  power.  Dr.  L.  is  a  ready  writer,  a  scholar  of 
0M>8t  respectable  attainments,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  if  properly 
aided  and  supplied  with  fiusts,  will  perform  the  task  with  credit  to  bim* 
self  and  satisfiiction  to  the  Profession.  In  our  next  number  we  shall 
commence  the  publication  of  Dr.  Lewis's  Medical  History  of  Alabama, 
and  we  hope  it  vrill  not  be  long  ere  we  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  that 
of  Louisiana.  Contributions  may  be  made  either  directly  to  Dr.  L.  or 
through  the  medium  of  our  Journal,  and  we  eamestlv  bespeak  the  aid  of 
the  Profession  in  behalf  of  the  undertaking. — Edbs.) 

New  Obleahs,  Feb.  20th,  1847. 
OenUemen ! — ^Purposing,  if  I  can  procure  the  requisite  data,  to  prepare  a  pa- 
per on  *'  the  Medical  Histcnry  of  Louisiana,'*  permit  me,  through  tne  medium  of 
your'Joumal,  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  medical  commumty  as  vrell  as  the 
public  generally.  Doubtless  tnere  is  much  valuable  inforouttion  respecting  the 
topographv,  geology,  climate,  diseases,  and  statistics  of  the  State,  which  may 
be  rescuea  from  oblivion,  and  made  available  for  medical  and  scientific  purposes, 
if  occasion  be  afibrded  for  its  development.    Any  observations  or  fiikets  bearing 
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either  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  above  topics  will  be  duly  acknowledged  io 

the  essay,  or  published  separately  in  this  Journal,  as  may  be  desired. 

I  am  particularly  desirous  of  receiving  from  our  country  practitionera  thv 
result  of  their  experience  with  the  prevalent  diseases  within  the  sphere  of  their 
personal  observation — especially  the  autumnal  fevers,  and  the  circumstances 
under  wtiioh  they  assume  a  mali^ant  type.  I  should  also  like  to  ascertain 
what  influence  the  progress  of  civilization — such  as  the  drainiug  of  ponds  and 
marshes,  the  embanking  of  streams  and  rivers,  and  other  measures  adopted  for 
diminishing  the  insalubrity  of  Town^  Villages  and  Districts,  &c.,  exercise  not 
only  on  the  mortality,  but  also  in  modifyiug  disease.  Are  the  chances  of  lon- 
gevity increasing,  and  the  mortality  decreasing,  pari  passuy  with  other  parts  of 
the  civilized  world?  This  can  only  be  positively  demonstrated  by  com- 
]>aring  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  population  at  intervals  sufficiently  long  to 
admit  of  a  decided  social  amelioration. 

As  to  the  disease  of  this  region,  Yellow  Fever,  urban  in  its  predilection,  I  call 
upon  the  medical  men  of  New  Orleans  for  all  the  facts  that  may  have  been 
rigidly  observed  during  its  prevalence.  Still  as  this  malady  sometimes  prevails 
in  different  parts  of  tiie  State,  country  practitioners,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  sparseness  of  the  population,  can  trace  the  mode  of  its  origin  and  propaga- 
tion with  greater  chance  of  success  than  those  of  the  city,  and  thus  contribute 
ffreatly  to  the  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  concerning  this  Protean  form  of 
lever,  which  agitates  the  profession. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  has  as  yet  been  published,  respecting  die 
peculiarities  and  phases  of  the  diseases  of  the  South. 

I  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  sense  of  obligation  every  one  must  feel  under  U> 
his  protession  to  remove  this  opprobrium,  and  I  hope  my  appeal  may  not  be 
made  in  vain. 

Every  species  of  information  relative  to  the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  all  orders  of  the  diseases  of  this  region  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try down  to  the  present  epoch  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obed*t  servant, 

THOS.  M.  LOGAN. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  MARCH  1,  1847. 


We  had  marked  off  many  interesting  extracts  from  the  American  Jour- 
nals  which  we  intended  to  insert  in  this  number,  but  find  ourselves  short 
of  space  and  compelled  to  defer  them.  Having  given  an  extra  amount 
of  matter  in  several  of  our  preceding  numbers,  we  are  now  required  io 
curtail.  The  amount  of  valuable  and  interesting  matter  is  so  abundant 
in  the  Medical  Periodicals,  both  American  and  Foreign,  that  we  find  it 
no  easy  task  to  make  a  proper  selection.  We  particularly  regret  that 
our  contracted  limits  ofleu  compel  us  to  draw  so  scantily  upon  these  rich 
fountains  o€  knowledge.  Those  who  wish  to  keep  pace  with  the  im- 
provements of  the  day  should  take  a  number  of  Medical  Journals. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY. 

We  have  had  the  customary  diseases  of  the  season  since  our  last  re- 
port, perhaps  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent  than  usual ;  yet  there  baa 
neen  nothing  worthy  of  special  notice.  The  weather  since  the  first  of 
January  has  been  very  bad — cold,  wet,  and  very  changeable,  §uch 
weather  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  good  deal  of  complaint.  Our  city  has 
been  full  to  overflowing  with  visitors,  and  it  is  notorious  that  persons  from 
home  are  not  apt  to  be  remarkably  prudent.     Catarrhs,  pBeumooia,  bixm* 
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«hitfs,  sore  throats,  bowel  complaints  and  a  few  cases  of  measles  have 
been  seen ;  but  no  epidemic  of  any  kind. 

We  had  prepared  a  notice  of  the  sickness  among  the  Mississippi  Vol- 
unteers, who  recently  passed  through  our  city,  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Love,  the  Surgeon  of  the  Regiment,  written 
after  they  embarked,  but  are  compelled  to  omit  all. 


HEALTH  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

We^&re  mnch  obliged  to  our  attentive  Correspondent  for  the  subjdined 
letter  and  list  of  cases,  and  most  cheerfully  accept  his  offer  to  furnish  the 
like  for  each  No.  of  our  Journal.  The  plan  is  an  excellent  one,  and  we 
would  be  pleased  to  see  it  adopted  by  all  our  country  Correspondents. 

Edrs. 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  Feb.  13th  1847. 

Gentlemen : — In  consequence  of  the  want  of  variation  in  the  health  of 
our  place  at  the  time  for  issuing  the  January  No,  of  the  Journal,  from 
what  it  had  been  two  months  before,  I  deemed  it  unnecessary  then  to 
write.  Some  sudden  changes  in  the  weather,  since,  however  have  been 
followed  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  acute  inflammatory  attacks, 
principally  of  the  thoracic  viscera. 

As  conveying  a  better  idea  of  the  health  of  our  place,  and  more  espc- 
ciaHy  of  the  relative  proportions  in  which  the  various  diseases  occur 
among  us,  I  give  the  following  table,  compiled  from  my  own,  and  the 
case  books  of  two  of  my  Professional  friends,  who  keep  accurate  records 
of  their  cases,  and  who  have  kindly  tendered  them  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. The  table  embraces  the  cases  occurring  between  the  10th  of 
Dec,  1846,  and  the  lOlh  of  Feb.,  1W7. 

Should  the  plan  meet  your  approval,  I  propose  to  furnish  a  similar  ta- 
ble for  each  No.  embracing  the  cases  occuring  during  the  two  months 
preceding  its  appearance,  instead  of  my  usual  communication. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  table  is  from  the  practice  of  three  out 
of  about  15  Physicians. 

By  the  way — to  the  remark  of  Professor  Bartlett,  in  the  last  No.  of 
your  Journal,  page  552 — "now  it  seems  to  me  hardly  possible  to  doubt 
that  these  were  all  of  them  cases  of  true  continued  Typhoid  fever,"  I 
must  answer,  that  with  me  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  subject- 
Emphatically  they  were  not  such. 

List  of  Diseases: — Abscess  2,  Bronchitis  (acute)  16,  Bum  t.  Catar- 
act 1,  Catarrh  2,  Cancer  3  ,Cholera-morbus  3,  Colic  3,  Convulsions  (in* 
fantile)  2,  Dyspepsia  2,  Dysentery  (acute)  4,  do.  (chronic)  1,  Diarrhoea 
4,  Engorgement  of  spleen  (chronic)  2,  Engorgement  and  ulceration  of 
cervix  uteri  1,  Enteritis  (acute)  2,  Erysipelas  1,  Fracture  (comp.  of  leg) 

1,  do.  (simple  of  humerus)  1,  Fever,  (Intermittent,  simple)  15,  F*ever, 
(Remittent,  simple)  14,  do.  (do.  pernicious)  4,  do.  (scarlet  simple,)  1,  Fis- 
tula (vesico- vaginal)  1,  do.  (in  ano)  1,  Gastritis  acute  1,  do.  chronic  1, 
Gleet  1,  Hysteria,  1,  HsBmorrhoids  1,  Haemorrhages  (uterine)  2,  Jaundice 

2,  LeocorrhoBa  (vaginal)  1,  Menorrhagia  2,  Neuralgia  4,  Osteo-sarcoma 
(of  lower  jaw)  1,  Orchitis  1,  Procedentia  uteri  1,  Paralysis  1,  Paronychia 
1,  Phthisis  pulmonalis  (still  under  treatment)  1,  Pertussis  1»  Parotitis  6, 
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PMiiritioii(Tediott8)  1,  PbeuoMmia  (■cute)  17,  Syphilis  (prioMij)  S»  Ak 
•econdary  2,  Suppression  of  Catamenia  1,  Spinal  irriUlion  1«  Spnia  (cf 
ankle  joint)  1,  Tumour  (Fatty)  1,  Trismus  Nascentium  1,  Tonsilitit  2, 
Urticaria  3,  Vicarious  Menstruation  1,  Wounds — gun-shol  1«  do.  Pane- 
tured  3,  do.  Incised  1,  do.  Contused  1,  do.  Lacerated  2. 

Total  number  of  cases  138— Deaths  6;  viz  :  1  from  Burn,  2  fraa 
Pernicious  Fever,  and  3  from  acute  Pneumonia. 

W^.  M.  B. 

Pabish  of  St.  Maby's,  19th  Feb.  1847. 

Messrs,  EdUors  .*— ^ince  the  first  of  Januaiy,  the  weather  for  the  i 
part  has  been  extremely  unpleasant  We  have  had  frequent  and  eic 
sive  rains,  the  changes  of  temperature  have  been  sudden  and  extmae — 
we  have  had  much  severe  cold  weather — more  so  than  any  I  have  ex* 
perienced  during  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  this  State.  The  Orange 
trees  have  sustained  much  injury.  A  great  mortality  has  >  prevailed 
among  Cattle  throughout  the  Countij ;  arising  from  disease— -exposore 
to  the  weather,  and  scarcity  of  food. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  un&vorable  weather  Catanhs  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  febrile  excitement  have  been  universal — &w  have 
escaped.  An  Epidemic  Pneumonia,  has  been  prevailing  and  still  continnee 
in  my  neighborhood.  Negroes  are  the  principal  subjects  ;  I  have  Bsel 
with  but  2  or  3  cases  among  the  whites,  many  of  the  cases  have  eariy 
assumed  a  typhoid  appearance.  In  some  of  the  cases  extensive  hepati- 
saticMi  of  one  lung  was  found  to  exist  when  the  cases  first  came  under 
observation.  Some  plantations  have  sufiered  much  more  than  others  ; 
om.  one  Plantation  11  cases  occurred,  most  of  them  of  a  severe  fimn. 

Since  the  first  of  January  I  have  treated  about  23  cases,  3  deaths  hare 
thus  fiir  occured,  one  an  oJd  gentleman  of  60,  and  2  negro  boys.  I  have 
several  cases  now  under  treatment  and  cannot  now  predict  their  issue. 
Most  of  the  cases  I  have  seen  have  been  accompanied  by  great  gastric 
irritability,  so  much  so  as  entirely  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  Tartar  £metic 
In  its  treatment  I  have  derived  the  greatest  advantage  Grom  the  use  of 
Quinine.  In  the  management  of  this  disease  I  consider  no  remedy  equal 
to  this.  In  many  cases  it  acted  like  a  charm  in  lessening  the  frequeacj 
(^the  pulse — in  diminishing  the  number  of  respirations  and  sustaining 
the  vitid  powers.  Two  or  three  of  the  fiist  cases  in  which  I  trusted  too 
long  to  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  succumbed  as  soon  as  I  made  free 
use  of  Quinuie  conjoined  with  mercurials  and  opiates,  the  succeeding  ca* 
•es  assumed  a  fiivorable  aspeet.  In  all  cases  where  I  saw  the  patient 
in  season,  the  treatment  was  commenced  by  a  copious  bleeding.  I  have 
given  the  Quinine  in  doses  of  5  grains  every  four  or  six  hours,  and  I  at. 
tribute  the  recovery  of  several  of  my  patients  solely  to  its  use. 

In  my  next  communication  you  may  hear  more  from  me  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

J.  B.  D. 

MORTALITY  IN  NEW  ORLEANS  IN  1846. 

We  promised  in  our  last  number  to  give  in  this  our  Bill  of  Mortality 
fer  the  year,  but  we  regret  to  say  that  owing  the  derangement  in  the 
operslions  of  the  Board  of  Health,  the  Reports  from  the  Cemeteries  y 
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not  received  during  the  first  half  of  the  jear,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
found  impossible  to  obtain  a  full  and  correct  report  of  the  deaths  and  dis- 
eases. The  Board  was  re-organized  in  August,  and  our  Colleague  Dr« 
Hester  having  been  appointed  Secretary,  has  supplied  us  with  a  fiill  re- 
port since  the  23d  of  that  month.  We  cannot  make  room  for  the  list  of 
diseases.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  for  the  six  months,  from  the  23d 
August  to  the  20th  Februarj,  was  2096.  Of  this  amount  a  large  number 
was  supplied  bj  the  Armj  of  operations  in  Mexico.  Many  sick  anddis- 
chaiged  Vokinteers  have  terminated  their  career  in  this  City.  Of  the 
2096  deaths  given,  707  were  under  10  years  of  age— 471  were  colored, 
and  1625  white. 


Ttn  Lbthson.— Jnseimfri/ify  produced  by  the  inhaiatkm  of  Shd- 
phurie  EAer.'^AmpuUUion  of  the  Thigh  m  New  Orleane, 

la  our  aanouncement  of  this  new  discovery  in  the  last  number  of  our 
Jovrnal,  we  confess  that  our  impressions,  with  the  liehts  then  before  us, 
were  decidedly  unfavourable  to  it.  In  whatever  light  we  viewed  it — 
whether  as  a  humbug  fraught  tpith  danger^  or  as  a  powerful  remedial 
agent  presented  to  the  world  under  the  odwus  auspices  of  a  patent  rights 
we  felt  prejudiced  against  it,  and  expressed  our  surprize  that  its  use, 
whilst  a  secret  remedy,  should  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  honorable 
members  of  the  medical  profession  in  Boston.  We  classed  it  with 
fliesmeriffn,  and  thought  it  had  then  done  nothing  more  extraordinary 
than  that  mysterious  agency,  whilst  the  threatening  dangers  of  its  use 
rendered  it  much  more  objectionable.  Since  that  time  the  Northern 
Journals  have  teemed  with  reports  of  its  wonderful  powers  and  criti- 
cisms upon  its  use,  and  we  have  felt  considerable  curiosity  to  witness 
its  efiects.  We  are  sorry  we  are  not  able  to  give  copious  extracts  on 
the  subject  in  the  present  number.  What  the  remedy  reaUy  is,  is  still 
held  a  secret  by  the  inventors,  Ja«;kson  and  Morton  ;  but  even  the  claims 
to  the  inventi4m  by  these  gentlemen  have  been  strongly  contested,  and  as 
to  their  attempt  to  monopolize  its  benefits  under  cover  of  a  patent  right, 
it  has  not  only  been  viewed  with  disgust,  but  the  force  of  the  patent 
fikirly  doubted.  The  remedy  is  generally  supposed  to  be  pure  sulphuric 
ether,  but  the  inventors  have  not  the  magnanimity  to  disclose  it  What- 
ever  it  be,  its  use  has  attracted  much  attention  wherever  it  has  been 
tried,  and  the  object  of  these  remarks  is  not  to  discuss  the  varioua 
opinions  that  have  been  expressed  in  regard  to  it,  but  rather  to  mention 
that  it  has  just  been  introduced  into  this  city,  and  that  we  have  this  day 
(25th  Februaiy,)  witnessed  an  important  operation  under  its  use.  We 
have  barely  room  to  state  that  Dr.  Stone,  this  morning  at  the  Charity 
Hospital,  amputated  the  thigh  whilst  the  patient  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete insensibility,  and  the  result  so  far  has  been  very  satisfactory  both 
to  the  operator  and  a  large  number  of  spectators.  When  the  man 
awoke,  he  couki  only  realize  that  the  operation  had  been  periormed  by 
having  the  amputated  limb  held  up  before  his  eyes.  The  case  will  be 
fully  reported  in  our  next  number. 

F. 
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Resrctiox  op  Oxk  Half  of  the  Lower  Jaw,  by  Dr.  A,  Merrlrr, 

On  tho  3rtl  of  February,  we  were  invited  A'ith  several  others,  among 
whom  wore  Drs.  John  C.  Choesman,  of  New  York  City,  and  T.  Rush 
Spencer,  of  (uMii^va,  X.  Y.,  then  on  a  visit  to  our  city,  to  witness  this 
operation.  It  wus  skillfully  performed,  and  the  result  is  most  satisfac- 
tory. Wc  had  prepared  an  account  of  the  case  and  operation,  but  arc 
compelled  to  defer  it  for  tho  present  for  want  of  space. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  CHARITY 
HOSPITAL,  Foil  1946. 

From  this  Report  made  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Stale,  we  learn  that 
the  total  number  of  admissions  into  the  Hospital  during  the  year  was 
8,044 — of  whom  7,074  were  discharged,  and  855  died.  There  were 
7,934  white  persons,  and  110  black.  The  number  who  had  resided  in 
New  Orleans  hjss  than  three  years  was  6,010 — over  throe  years,  2,034. 
The  number  coming  from  the  different  United  States  was  1,773 — ^rom 
different  foreign  countries  6,150 — unknown  121. 

The  number  of  admissions  for  the  different  months  was  as  f«)llows  : 
January,       520  May,  530  September,  923 

February,    431  June,  586  October,       984 

March,         794  July,  649  November,  929 

April,  495  August,        735  December,  783 

Remaining  on  the  1st  January,  1847,  501. 

These  statistics  include  the  Insane  Department. 

The  following  will  show  the  number  supplied  by  the  different  States 
of  the  Union — or  rather  their  places  of  nativity,  for  many  of  thrm 
were  not  directly  from  those  States  at  the  time  of  admission. 

ADMISSIONS  INTO  THE  CHARITY  HOSPITAL,  DURING  THE  YKAR  1846, 

From  the  United  States. 


New  York,     . 
Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, 
Louisiana, 
Kentucky,  .     • 
Virginia,     •     • 
South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina, 
Maryland,  .     . 
Maine,  .     .     . 
Ohio,     .     .    . 
Missouri,    •     • 
Misaissippi, 
Tennessee, 
New  Jersey,    . 


320 

249 

91 

145 

114 

130 

46 

65 

87 

67 

105 

23 

26 

69 

29 


New  Ilamshire,   ...  21 

Rhode  Island,       .     •     •  15 

Connecticut,    ....  38 

Alabama, 14 

Vermont, 25 

Indiana, 29 

Arkansas, 9 

Delaware, 13 

District  of  Columbia,     •  5 

Georgia, 20 

Florida, 4 

Illinois, 12 

Texas I 

Michigan, 1 

1778 


The  following  will  show  the  number  coming  from  diflercnt  foreign 
countries  in  the  same  way. 


Atncrican  Mtdiccd  InleUigence. 
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ADMISSIONS  INTO  THK  CHARITY  HOSPITAL,  DUHINO  THE  YEAR 

From  Foreign  Countries. 


Ireland, 3107 

<jrerm&ny,       •     .     .     .  1109 

France, 500 

England, 369 

Scotland, 152 

Spain, 94 

Portugal, 47 

Italy 28 

Saidinia, 14 

Austria, 29 

Poland, 14 

Russia, 5 

Prussia, 240 

Denmark,      •     •     .     .  42 

Sweden, C4 

Norway,   ......  25 


Belgium, 

Switzerland,        .     .     . 

Holland, 

Greece, 

Brit.  Pos.  of  N.  Amer., 

Canada, 

Mexico 

Chili, 

Peru, 

Hayti  Island,  •  .  . 
East  Indies,  .... 
West  Indies,  .  .  . 
Repub.  of  Colombia,  . 
Africa,  •  .  •  .  . 
Malta  Island,  .  .  . 
Brazil, 


The  following  will  show  the  complaints  for  which  there 
greatest  number  of  admissions. 
Intermittent  Fever,     .     .     1995 
Rheumatism,     .     •     .     .       515 

Dysentery, 469 

Ulcer, 468 

Syphilis, 389 

Bronchitis, 266 

Consumption,    ....       238 
Diarrhoea, 229 


Typhoid  Fever,  . 
Delirium  Tremens, 
Yellow  Fever,  . 
Remittent,  .  . 
Pleuritis,  .  .  . 
Neuralgia,  .  . 
Congestive  Fover, 
Pernicious  Intermittent, 


1846, 

22 

130 

25 

3 
26 
54 
14 

3 

1 

3 

4 
14 

3 

1 

6 
1 

6150 
was  the 

292 

175 

146 

111 

66 

52 

42 

27 


NUMBER    OF    DEATHS   DURING    THE    YEAR 
Divided  into  periods  of  age. 


Ages  Males. 

Under  10  years,  11 

From   10  to  20  years,  37 

"       20  "  30  "  237 

"       30  "  40  "  218 

"       40  "  50  «  107 

"      50  "  00  "  39 

"       60  "  70  "  24 

"       70  "  80  "  2 

'*       80  "  100  *'  •* 

At  100  "  1 

Unknown  "  65 


Females. 

5 

4 
36 
31 

9 

6 

4 

1 


18 


1846, 

Totals. 

16 

41 
273 
249 
110 

45 

28 

3 

none 

1 

83 


Grand  totals,  741         114  855 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  mortality  was  but  a  small  fraction  over  10  per  ct. 
The  number  of  admissions  into  this  hospital  during  the  year  is  larger 
than  was  ever  known  before  ;  yet  the  year  was  a  heahhy  one,  and  free 
from  epidemics.  This  extraordinary  number  (8,044)  affords  sufficient 
evidence  that  access  to  the  hospital  is  altogether  too  free  and  easy.— • 
One  half  the  amount  of  real  objects  of  chcaity  suffering  under  sickness- 
could  not  be  found  in  our  city  during  any  year. 
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MONTHLY  REPORTS 

OP  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  CHARITY  HOSPITAL. 

MAIN   BUILDING. 

December — Admitted  :  Males,  667:  Females,  116.     Total  783. 
Discharged  :  Males,  587  ;  Females,  91.    Total  678. 
Died :  Males,  96  ;  Females,  8.     Total  104. 
Remaining  on  the  Ist  of  January,  427. 

LinfATlC   ASYLUK. 

Admitted :  Males,  84  ;  Females,  15.    ToUl  49. 
Discharged :  Males,  80  ;  Females,  10.    Total  40. 
Died  :  Males,  5  ;  Females,  3.    Total  8. 
Remaining  on  the  1st  of  January,  74. 

MAIN   BUILDING. 

Januof^f— Admitted :  Males,  602  ;  Females,  115.     Total  717. 
Discharged  :  Males,  480;  Females,  102.    Total  582* 
Died  :  Males,  86  ;  Females,  11.    Total  97. 
Remaining  on  the  1st  of  Februaiy,  378. 

LUNATIC   ASYLUM* 

Admitted :  Males,  42 ;  Females,  8.    Total  50. 
,  Discharged  :  Males,  28  ;  Females  8.    Total  86. 
"Died :  Males,  4  ;  Females,  2.    Total  6. 

Remaining  on  the  1st  of  February,  88. 


ABSTRACT  OF  A  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL  FOR  1847. 

Bt  D.  T.  LILLIE,  at  the  Citt  or  Nkw  Oklbaki. 
Latitude,  98  def .  57  min. ;    Loof  ttad«i  90 dof .  07  mia.  wail  of  GraoBwidu 


WnXLT. 

1847. 

BAKOMSTBR. 

COVBaB 

or 

WIMA 

rOBCB 

or 

WIND, 

latio 
ItolO. 

a 
i 

A 

Max. 

Mln. 

Raof*. 

Max. 

Mia. 

Raafo 

iiMUa. 

— 

Jan.     -    2 

77.6 

60.0 

27.6 

30.27 

30.01 

0.26 

s.w. 

H 

1 

0.260 

-    9 

68.5 

29.6 

39.0 

30.49 

29.83 

0.66 

H.W. 

H 

0 

0.000 

«        -  16 

75.0 

30.0 

46.0 

30.61 

30.03 

0.48 

R.W. 

3 

1 

0.380 

"        .  23 

73.0 

30.0 

43.0 

30.66 

30.06 

0.60 

K.W. 

2| 

2 

8.070 

"        -  30 

66.0 

41.0 

24.0 

30.24 

29.79 

0.46 

K.W. 

H 

4 

4.800 

Feb.     .    6 

64.6 

33.6 

32.0 

30.34 

29.88 

0.46 

R.E. 

3 

3 

3.123 

-  13 

70.0 

36.6 

34.6 

30.46 

29.76 

0.70 

K.W. 

3i 

0 

0.000 

«        -  20 

76.6 

43.6 

32.0 

30.26 

30.06 

0.20 

W. 

H 

3 

0.931 

Rebiarks. — ^The  Thennometer  used  for  these  observations  is  not  attached  to 
the  Barometer,  but  is  a  self-re^stering  one,  and  is  placed  in  a  fiur  exposure. 
Resular  hours  of  observation,  8  a.m.,  2 p.m.  and  8  p.m. 

The  Barometer  is  located  at  an  elevation  of  19  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  is  suspended  clear  of  the  wall  of  the  building. 

The  Rain  Gnaoe  is  giadnated  to  the  thousandth  put  of  an  inch,  and  the 
receiveris  elevated  40  feet  irom  the  growML 
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Dr.  Guild's  communication  will  appear  in  our  next  number.  Also  one  from 
Dr.  B.  J.  Hicks,  of  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

The  following  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  received : 

New  Elements  of  Operative  Surgery.  By  Alf.  A.  M.  Velpeau,  with  NoteB 
and  Additions,  by  VaJentiBe  Mott,  M.  D.  Volume  3d  and  last.  New  York^ 
Samuel  G.  &  W.  Wood,  1847,  pp.  1162. 

A  System  cf  Human  Anatomy^  General  and  Special,  By  E&asmtjs  Wilsov, 
M.  D.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy ,  London,  Third  American  from  the  third  London 
Edition.  Edited  by  Paul  B.  Goddars,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Philadelphia:  Lea  ^ 
Blanchard,  1847. 

Woman,  and  her  diseases.    By  Dr.  Dixon,  New  York. 

Julius   VogeVs  Pathological  Anatomy^  translated  by  Dr.  Day. 

Silliman's  Chemistry y  Philadelphia,  1847. 

Education :  Its  Elenientary  Principles,  founded  on  the  Nature  of  Man.  By 
J.  G.  Sfurzheim,  M.  D.,  of  the  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  Uoeii- 
tiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London.  With  an  Appendix  bj  S. 
R.  Wells,  containing  a  description  of  the  temperaments  and  a  brief  analysis 
of  the  Phrenological  Faculties.  Sixth  American  Edition,  improved  by  the 
Author  from  the  third  London  Edition,  New  York :  Fowler  and  Wells,  1847. 

Summary  of  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia. 
From  April  to  August,  1846,  inclusive. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Eastern  Asylum,  in  the  City  of  WiUiamsburg, 
Vwinia,  for  1846. 

Dr.  Stevems*  Valedictory  Address  to  the  Graduates  of  the  CoU^e  of  PAyst- 
eiansand  Surgeons  of  New  York,  delivered  March  11th,  1847. 

Lecture  on  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  By  GuK- 
HING  S.  Bedford,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics,  &c.,  in  the  University  of  New 
York.    Introductory,  delivered  Session  1836-7» 

Introductory,  Lecture  to  the  Course  on  the  Theory  and  Practice rf  Medicine^  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  Session  1846-7.  By  W. 
Darrach,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  Indiana  Medical  College,  at  the  Pub- 
lic Commencement,  February,  1847.  By  M.  L.  Enapf,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Mate- 
ria  Medica,  &c.,  Chicago. 

Catalogues  of  Pennsylvania  University,  University  of  LouisviUe,  Transylva- 
nia University,  Jefferson  Medical  College  and  Western  Reserve  College. 

We  have  received  our  usual  American  exchanges,  and  in  addition,  the  Amer- 
ican Phrenological  Journal,  of  New  York. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


I. — Medical  History  of  Alabama,  By  P.  H.  Lewis,  M.  D.  of  Mobile* 
Published  by  order  of  the  Alabama  Medical  Society.  [A  silver-cup 
was  unanimously  awarded  to  this  essay  by  the  Alabama  Medical  So* 
ciety  on  the  7th  of  December,  1847.] 

It  is  proposed  under  this  head  to  condense  from  the  recollections  of 
medical  men,  and  from  the  fragmentary  accounts  to  be  found  in  public 
papers  and  journals,  such  facts  and  material  as  bear  directly  upon  the 
past  diseases  of  the  State.  When,  stimulated  by  the  invitation  of  the 
Society,  we  first  entered  upon  the  field  which  has  been  so  poorly  culti- 
vated, scanty  indeed  seemed  the  coming  harvest ;  but  by  persevering  in 
a  rigid  system  of  enquiry,  enough,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  gathered  to  throw 
some  light,  at  least,  upon  the  mysterious  habit  and  character  which  tl|e 
diseases  of  Alabama  have  assumed  at  different  periods  of  time. 

The  State  of  Alabama  extends  from  30*,  12'  to  35  degrees  North 
latitude.  The  Tennessee  River  passt^s  through  a  small  portion  of  the 
Northern  section,  the  valley  of  which  is  separated  from  middle  and 
Southern  Alabama  by  a  broad  chain  of  granitic  highlands,  running  East 
and  West.  The  Chattahoochie  forms  a  portion  of  the  Eastern  boun* 
dary,  and  the  South-western  section  is  watered  by  the  Connechu.  The 
other  rivers  are  the  tributaries  of  the  Mobile,  viz.  the  Tombigby,  War- 
rior, Coosa,  Tallapoosa,  and  Alabama.  These  rivers  are  so  serpentine 
in  their  courses  as  frequently  tb  vary  twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  the 
line  of  their  direction  to  the  Gulf. 

The  State  is  three  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean 
"width  of  one  hundred  and  sixty.  The  soil  and  geological  features  are 
strikingly  diversified,  giving  rise  to  vicissitudes  of  climate,  and  phases 
of  disease,  unusual  in  so  limited  a  region  of  country.  And  believing 
that  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  character  of  the  former 
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is  of  paramount  importance  in  the  study  of  JEiioXogy,  the  writer  will,  at 
a  proper  time,  endeavour  to  point  out  those  distinctive  features  that  are 
obser^'able  in  the  terrestrial  formations  of  the  respective  regions  into 
which  the  State  is  divided. 

In  tracing  the  diseases  of  Alabama  through  all  the  changes  they  have 
undergone,  we  are  insensibly  led  into  a  wide  Held  of  speculation ;  btit 
after  collecting  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  spccitic  character  of  each, 
the  time,  place  and  circumstances  under  which  the}-  are  found,  and  their 
relative  bearing  to  each  other,  we  discover  here  as  everj^  where  else, 
such  a  chain  of  facts  as  would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  nature,  in  all 
her  ways,  has  adopted  an  uniform  course  of  progressive  action.  As  we 
see,  that,  by  the  operation  of  her  invariable  laws,  the  tender  plant  ger- 
minates and  expands  under  the  influt^nce  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  passes 
through  all  its* successive  stages  until  it  arrives  at  maturity,  so  in  a  simi- 
lar order  of  sequences,  following  in  the  decay  of  that  same  organic 
formation,  and  under  the  same  general  influences,  a  noxious  miasm  is 
produced  which  becomes  a  powerful  morbl^c  agent  for  man's  destruc- 
tion. 

That  climate  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  marking  the  character  of 
endemic  disease,  is  a  fact  so  apparent  that  the  careful  observer  cannot 
&il  to  perceive  the  regular  gradation  of  all  febrile  aflfections,  as  he  ad- 
vances from  a  cold  region  of  country  to.Hhe  burning  influence  of  a  tropi- 
cal sun.  The  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation  also  tends  to  produce  a 
great  intensity  in  the  miasma,  that  constitutes  in  part,  at  least,  the  cause 
of  disease  in  southern  latitudes. 

When  the  early  pioneer  first  settled  in  this  country,  disease,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  was  uniform  in  its  character.  But  as  an  improved  cultivatioa 
of  the  earth  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  march  of  civilization,  and  a« 
this,  in  its  turn,  exerts  a  sensible  influence  upon  the  atmosphere,  by 
exposing  the  virgin  soil  to  a  tropical  heat,  we  can  readily  trace  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  character  of  disease. 

Sensibly  impressed  with  the  difference  of  atmospheric  temperature, 
in  the  woodlands,  as  contrasted  with  thai  of  cultivated  regions,  we  have 
endeavored  to  ascertain  by  experiment  the  extent  of  influence  which 
this  has  upon  the  soil ;  and  we  have  found  that  a  thermometer  inserted' 
ten  inches  into  cultivated  earth,  fairly  exposed,  will  show  an  increased 
temperature  of  at  least  8*^  over  that  of  uncleared  soil,  in  summer ;  whilst 
in  winter  the  difference  is  equally  great,  excepting  that  it  is  reversed. — 
As  a  consequence  of  these  changes  of  atmospheric  and  terrestrial  tem- 
perature, the  rapid  increase  and  decay  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
together  with  physical  causes  not  enumerated,  such  a  change  in  the 
gaseous  emanations  is  doubtless  produced  as  tends  to  designate  the  char* 
acter  of  disease  at  various  periods  of  time* 

Connected  with  this  matter  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  altered  coo- 
dition  of  the  constitution  and  temperament  as  man  advances  from  a  state 
of  native  simplicity  to  the  refined  and  luxurious  habits  that  wealth  can 
command.  In  that  primitive  state  of  existence  the  mind  was  unfettered 
by  corroding  cares,  the  articles  of  food  simple  in  their  nature,  and  the 
oaken  couch  was  as  soft  to  the  wearied  husbandman  as  a  pillow  of 
down — then  the  robust  frame  enjoyed  an  almost  uninterrupted  condition 
.  of  health,  and  great  longevity  marked  man's  pilgrimage  on  earth. 
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But  when  refinement  slowly  and  stealthily  creeps  into  his  habitation; 
when  the  rude  cabin  obscured  in  the  tangled  vines  of  the  wildwood,  is 
exchanged  for  the  more  modern  mansion  of  the  exposed  and  cultivated 
plain ;  when  the  unlicensed  freedom  of  sensual  indulgence  with  the 
pampered  appetite  and  excess  of  libation  reign  supreme — then  is  forcibly 
marked  the  cause  of  disease,  tending  to  reduce  the  once  stalwart  man 
to  a  stale  of  decrepitude  ;  and  the  prattling  urchin,  instead  of  the  glow 
of  health  that  once  sat  upon  his  cheek,  now  presents  the  aspect  of  re- 
fined infirmity  laying  the  foundation  of  an  early  grave. 

To  these  various  causes  can  be  traced  a  gradual  change  in  the  char 
acter  of  disease  from  the  first  occupancy  of  our  country  to  the  present 
day — a  change  so  forcibly  exhibited  that  he  who  notes  cannot  &i]  in  his 
diagnosis. 

After  a  careful  review  and  study  of  the  rogular  gradation  of  disease^ 
we  will  so  far  anticipate  inevitable  conclu.sions  as  to  divide  the  pro- 
posed hiotory  into  three  distinct  epochs,  viz :  the  Ataxique,  Phlegmonic, 
and  Adynamic.  After  tracing  disease  from  its  mild  incipient  action  of 
early  days,  through  the  high  toned  phlegmasia  of  later  times,  until  we 
arrix'e  at  that  low  stage  of  typhoid  aflection  that  marks  the  character  of 
all  disorJers  at  the  present  day,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  above 
division,  so  far  from  being  the  result  of  any  hypothesis,  is  natural  and 
imperiously  demanded. 

The  epoch  to  be  first  considered  comprises  that  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Slate  extending  from  the  time  the  hardy  emigrant  first  took  up  his 
abode  among  the  children  of  the  forest,  down  to  about  the  year  1819. — 
Immigration  to  the  State  was  not  very  great  until  about  1812,  when  the 
great  fertiiity  of  soil,  advantages  of  navigation,  and  beauty  of  early 
scen(M-y,  bo;^an  to  be  so  well  known  and  appreciated  abroad  as  to  cause 
a  rapid  influx  of  strangers. 

The  early  settlers  came  mostly  from  Georgia,  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
Tennessee,  and  generally  pitched  their  homes  at  convenient  distances 
from  each  other.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  immigrants  brought  but 
few  laborers  with  them,  they  chose  the  uplands  and  hammocks  rather 
than  encounter,  with  a  feeble  force,  the  rich  and  heavy  timbered  alluvion 
of  the  river  swamps.  This  in  some  measure  accounts  for  the  health 
enjoyed  by  the  early  inhabitant,  still  this  health  was  not  uninten-upted  : 
coming  from  places,  where  the  seed  of  infection  had  been  exhausted,  to 
a  new  country  whose  increased  heat  and  the  occasional  morass  and 
stagnant  pool  gave  rise  to  noxious  vapours,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
eystenc  could  withstand  altogether  the  frequent  invasion  of  this  poison. 
The  effect,  however,  of  these  exhalations  was  confined  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  whence  they  were  generated. 

The  character  of  fever  prevailing  in  these  years  consisted  of  the  va- 
rious types  of  intermittent,  with  now  and  then,  in  mid-summer,  the  oc- 
curren  :e  of  bilious  remittent :  quotidians  in  the  Spring  and  the  first  of 
Summer,  remittent*  towards  the  close  of  Summer,  with  tertians  and 
quartans  in  Autumn,  and  frequently  continuing  through  the  winter. 

The  Remittent  fevers  of  this  day  were  exceedingly  mild,  yielding 
readily  to  the  operation  of  one  emetic,  and  not  unfrequently  to  the  spon* 
taneous  dischai^s  of  bile  and  copious  sweats  that  usually  occurred  in 
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the  first  paroxysm.  In  the  most  serious  and  obstinate  cases,  the  mter* 
missions  or  remissions  were  irregular  and  incomplete  ;  the  hot  and 
sweating  stages  rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  and  the  chill  or  cold  sen- 
sation becoming  less  distinct  with  every  revolution. 

If  in  that  neglect,  so  often  attending  the  treatment  of  non-malignant 
diseases,  these  fevers  were  suffered  to  continue,  they  not  unfrequentlj 
glided  into  a  continued  irritative  type,  attended  with  great  nervonmess 
twitching  of  the  muscles,  general  emaciation  and  debility,  constituting, 
what  in  those  days  were  termed  "nervous  fever."  After  remaining  in 
this  situation  for  weeks,  they  (the  patients)  either  slowly  recovered,  or 
critical  sweats  and  involuntary  discharges  ensuing,  a  fatal  termination 
was  the  result  These  remittents,  however,  rarely  a9:»umed  this  form; 
as  a  general  rule  the  disease  gave  way  after  two  or  three  paroxysms, 
to  be  replaced  late  in  autumn  by  the  stubborn  and  unyielding  quartan  of 
winter. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  intermittents  or  agues  of  those  times  were  not 
dangerous  in  their  primary  stages,  but  when  the  patient  became  the  sub. 
ject  of  oft  repeated  and  long  continued  attacks,- the  constitution  was  fre- 
quently placed  in  great  peril ;  the  young  and  athletic  seldom  failed  in  the 
end  to  triumph  over  this  hated  companion ;  but  the  aged,  and  those  of 
infirm  constitution  or  intemperate  habits,  had  to  run  the  hazard  ofdian- 
hoea,  anasarca,  or  severe  organic  disease. 

The  cold  stage  of  these  Intermittents  continued  for  many  hours,  atten- 
ded with  gapingf  stretching  and  incessant  shaking.  It  has  been  stated 
that  in  these  fevers  there  was  no  danger  in  their  primary  stages, — in. 
quiry  has,  however,  brought  to  light  a  few  exceptions  to  which  attention 
is  here  invited.  After  several  hours  continuance  of  "a  hard  ague"  tlie 
rigors  and  shaking  would  suddenly  cease  and  instead  of  the  usual  signs 
of  reaction  and  fever,  the  physician  would  be  surprized  to  find  the  bodj 
bathed  in  a  copious  perspiration,  slow  compressible  pulse,  cool  bloeish 
tongue,  sunken  careless  expression  of  countenance,  with  a  cessation  of 
all  pain  and  anxiety.  In  a  few  hours  the  tendency  of  this  condition  was 
made  manifest  by  a  deepening  of  the  foregoing  symptoms,  together  with 
insensibility,  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  and  involuntary  discharges.  Mj 
informants,  the  late  Drs.  Shackelford  and  Crews,  formerly  of  Connecuh, 
say  that  without  a  timely  and  well  directed  application  of  stimulants, 
both  intemallv  and  externally,  death  soon  closed  the  scene ;  but  if  the 
system  rallied,  a  healthy  action  of  the  viscera  slowly  returned  withoot 
the  recurrence  of  another  paroxysm. 

Some  of  the  older  physicians  refer  to  these  cases  as  resembling  the 
congestive  fever  of  the  present  day  ;  but  a  little  reflection  and  examina- 
tion should  convince  them  that  there  is  not  the  sb'ghest  analogy.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  difference  in  symptoms,  character,  and  mode  of  termina- 
tion, we  find  in  these  cases  the  mischief  to  consist  in  the  shock  given 
to  the  system,  by  the  violence  of  the  ague,  when  in  an  atonk  conditioo 
— whilst  the  other  is  but  the  sure  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
invading  poison. 

Dysentery  and  diarrhoea  in  the  spring  and  summer,  teiiian  feren 
in  the  autumn,  and  catarrhs  and  ill^defined  pleuresies  during  the  winteiv 
were  the  disorders  most  prevalent  among  negroes  :  firom  the  fiKSt  that 
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very  few  of  this  class  of  persons  died  of  disease  during  this  period,  these 
maladies  must  have  been  exceedingly  mild. 

Having  noticed  such  cases  of  lever  as  assumed  a  grave  character, 
with  the  details  our  meagre  data  affurd,  and  endeavored  to  impress  you 
with  th^ir  various  modes  of  termination,  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to 
dwell  at  further  length  upon  the  simple  allections  caused  by  the  imper- 
fectly formed  malaria  of  those  days. 

This  thinly  settled  region  at  that  remote  period  was  inadequte  to  the 
support  of  scientific  physicians  ;  the  few  thut  were  hem  having  to  unite 
some  other  occupation  wilh  their, time-sarving  jirofession.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  imposaihle  that  the  Therapeutics  of  that  day  should 
have  been  dignified  into  anything  like  a  rjitiunal  systom.  Every  plan- 
ter and  physician  had  his  tavorite  remedy  which  he  never  failed  to  apply 
in  the  true  spirit  of  empiricism.  Tartar  Emetic  given  to  emesis  was 
extensively  used — as  was  al?o,  especially  in  remittents,  the  Boneset  or 
Eupatorium  Pcrrfm.  But  calomel  and  jalap  to  ^''pass  ojf  the  bile^^^  and 
Peruvian  Bark  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  was  the  most 
uniform  and  successful  system  of  practice.  After  the  regular  quartan 
ague  became  firmly  estal)iished,  the  patient  abandoned  all  attempts  at 
cure  ;  preferring  the  lumiry  of  the  mid-day  sun  together  with  the  issue 
that  accident  or  circumstances  might  produce,  to  the  use  of  nauseous 
remedies  in  which  he  had  lost  all  confidence. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the  second 
epoch,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  towards  the  close  of  the  first,  in- 
termittents  in  some  localities  were  not  unfrequently  distinguished  by 
phenomena  of  a  character  not  yet  mentioned. 

These  cases  occurred  about  St.  Stephens,  Claiborne,  and  probably 
other  villages,  in  the  years  1816  and  1817.  During  the  paroxysms  there 
was  great  pain  in  the  back,  furred  tongue,  bounding  pulse,  anxiety  and 
active  delirium ;  the  intermissions  marked  by  loathing  of  food,  swim- 
ming  in  the  head,  and  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  spleen. 
After  three  or  four  paroxysms  of  this  kind,  the  fever  became  continued, 
attended  with  dry  harsh  skin,  quick  tense  pulse,  torpor  of  the  bowels, 
and  slight  delirium  in  the  evening.  Diarrhoea,  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration  of  the  parotids,  or  chronic  swelling  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
were  the  usual  sequels  of  this  form  of  fever. 

The  remittents  of  this  epoch  were  only  the  sequel®  of  an  intermit, 
tent  type  immediately  preceding.  Upon  the  debility  and  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  liver  and  spleen  caused  by  these  remittents,  disease  of  a 
similar  but  more  obstinate  character  again  ensued.  The  only  plausible 
reason  that  can  be  advanced  for  this  unity  of  disease,  arises  from  thd- 
&ct  that  malaria  in  its  generative  process  from  the  simple  elements  that 
were  then  in  existence  was  identical,  and  of  course  more  uniform  in  it& 
effects. 

SSCOND   EPOCH. 

The  second  stage  of  progressive  action  extends  through  a  perii»dlor 
14  or  15  years,  from  1818  to  1833.     This  is  the  era  the  diseases*-  of 
which  present  those  marked  and  peculiar  symptoms  that  cannot  fiiil  to  ' 
be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  active  phlegmasise. 

At  this  particular  pehod  the  early  settler  had  become  an  old  cil&aii  • 
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the  rude  log-cal)in  had  in  many  instances  given  place  to  the  stately  roan* 
eion,  and  the  girdled  tree  that  stood  in  skeleton  form  around  his  habita- 
tion had  cruml}led  under  the  pressure  of  tempest  and  decay.  The  erer- 
green  of  the  hammock  and  tho  shady  foliage  of  the  undulating  upland 
had  now  given  place  to  the  luxuriant  cotton  plant.  Then  too,  the  slug- 
gish river  and  the  dark  lagoon  began  to  yield  up  their  cumbrous  veils 
of  folingo  to  the  common  mass  of  decomposing  matter.  In  addition  to 
these  supposed  causes,  consequent  upon  extensive  inroads  into  nature's 
forest,  wc  may  mention  the  exposure  of  a  large  extent  of  the  earth's 
surface,  the  upturning  of  a  soil  abounding  in  organic  remains,  and  the 
numerous  springs  of  mineral  matter,  once  hid  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  but  now  brought  to  light  by  the  band  of  man,  all  united  in  throw- 
ing  forth  their  poisonous  gases.  Then  too  under  the  operation  of  natu- 
ral laws,  sprung  into  existence  those  numerous  hordes  of  animated  nature, 
the  incessant  reproduction  and  decay  of  which,  doubtless  contributed 
largely  to  those  noxious  exhalations,  so  active  in  produchig  disease  and 
death. 

And  again,  we  should  not  forget  that  there  is  a  principle  well  estab- 
lished in  the  progress  of  society,  that  as  wealth  accumulates,  so  luxury 
creeps  into  the  favoured  domicil,  and  undor  the  imperious  sway  of  sensual 
enjoyment,  the  wealthy  inmate  is  tortured  with  a  protean  disease,  un- 
known to  the  tenant  of  an  humble  mansion.'  From  the  causes  thus 
briefly  alluded  to,  we  may  distinctly  trace  on  rational  conclusions,  that 
marked  change  in  the  character  of  disease  so  fully  exhibited  during  this 
irapor|q.nt  epoch. 

Between  the  years  1812  and  1818  the  town  of  St.  Stephens,  situated 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  Bigby,  had  a  large  accession  of  population  at- 
tended with  a  corresponding  increase  of  houses  and  agricultural  im- 
provement in  the  vicinity.  Fever  of  a  severe  and  malignant  type  pre- 
vailed in  this  place  during  the  summers  of  1818,  '19,  '20,  and  '21. — 
During  the  two  latter  years,  however,  the  town  began  to  decline,  and 
sank  with  a  rapidity  even  greater  than  that  which  marked  its  rise. 

Fort  Claiborne,  situated  on  the  most  elevated  bluff  of  the  Alabama 
River,  was  an  unimportant  place  until  about  the  year  1818,  at  which 
time  it  began  to  improve,  and  in  1822  the  population  had  increased  to 
3,000.  This  high  and  elevated  plain  has  a  gradual  declivity  as  it  recedes 
from  the  bank  of  the  river  until  reaching  a  few  low  marshy  ponds.  In 
1819  fever  prevailed  in  this  town  with  great  severity — making  its  an- 
nual visitation,  with  every  summer  an  increased  mortality,  until  tlie 
population  began  to  decline  about  1825  or  '26. 

About  the  years  1817-18  and  '19,  the  town  of  Cahawba  increased 
very  rapidly  in  population,  and  at  the  same  time  a  vast  extent  of  that 
fertile  region  of  country  was  brought  into  cultivation.  In  1821,  a  year 
memorable  in  Alabama  for  a  late  inundation  of  the  rivers,  destructioa 
of  the  crops,  and  wide  spread  disease,  the  citizens  of  Cahawba  expe- 
rienced their  first  epidemic  visitation.  Dr.  Heustis  remarks  that  the 
great  overflow  was  in  July,  and  that  "  in  the  month  of  August,  the  pu- 
trefactive  process  was  so  great  that  be  was  assailed  in  both  town  and 
country  with  a  disagreeable  odour  resembling  that  €^  a  room  in  vrhl^ 
many  sick  of  the  fever  were  confined." 

The  newspapers  published  at  that  time  do  not  disclose  the  extent  of 
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mortality  in  their  respective  cities,  but  published  very  liberally  of  the 
reports  which  were  brought  them  by  their  neighbours*  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  studied  effort  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
towns  to  conceal  from  those  at  a  distance  knowledge  of  the  great  fatality 
of  the  fevers  of  1821  and  '22.  The  people  of  Cahawba  were  so  tena- 
cious of  the  population  of  their  town  (the  then  seat  of  Government)  that 
they  held  a  public  meeting  in  the  midst  of  the  epidemic,  and  resolved  that 
the  fears  of  those  who  had  retired  into  the  country  were  not  well  founded, 
and  forced  the  public  officers  to  return  to  the  city  and  resume  their 
various  duties.  This  mortality,  not  less  than  twelve  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population,  far  exceeded  that  of  the  country  settlements.  The 
population  of  these  towns  was  composed  in  part  of  emi;j:rants  from  the 
Noi-fhern  States  and  Europe — this  class  of  persons  were  invariably  at- 
tacked with  more  virulence  than  those  who  were  accustomed  to  malarious 
regions.  In  those  days,  (and  in  this  all  the  earlier  observers  agree,)  a 
climatic  attack  of  fever,  generally  of  a  continued  type,  was  incident  to 
the  first  year's  residence,  even  in  the  absence  of  general  disease. 

In  no  section  of  the  State  which  presented  during  this  period  a  culti- 
vated condition,  was  there  immunity  from  disease.  One  year  subsequent 
to  that  in  which  the  enterprizing  immigrant  invaded  the  forest,  fever  began 
making  its  annual  visits,  until  time  with  her  incessant  changes  had  des- 
troyed the  material  whence  it  came. 

The  Spring  months  of  1819-20-21-22-23  were  exceedingly  wet,  the 
rains  frequently  continuing  until  the  first  of  August.  It  was  during 
these  years  that  the  settlements  and  towns  throughout  the  entire  State 
were  so  generally  and  severely  afflicted,  as  not  only  to  create  great 
alarm  at  home,  but  to  give  the  country  an  unenviable  reputation  abroad. 
The  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sandy  and  hammock  lands,  after 
1825  became  healthy,  whilst  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  yellow 
argillaceous  soils,  continued  to  suffer  even  with  increased  violence. 

It  is  wholly  impracticable  at  this  distant  day  to  attempt  any  thing  like 
an  account  of  the  various  epidemics  of  difierent  localities,  or  to  enter 
into  a  minute  description  of  individual  cases  of  disease ;  still  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  sufficient  array  of  facts  can  be  collected  for  a  true  and  cor- 
rect representation  of  disease  during  those  by-gone  days. 

Intermittent  fever  and  dysentery,  from  their  frequency  in  the  Spring 
may  be  said  to  have  constituted  the  prevailing  forms  of  disease  of  that 
season — in  many  in  stances  they  ran  into  each  other,  becoming  compli- 
cated and  very  violent.  These  irregular  forms  of  disease,  with  the  vast 
number  of  attending  mild  intermittents,  had  scarcely  begun  to  attract  at- 
tention when  remittents,  those  connecting  links  in  the  chain  of  morbid 
action  in  the  South,  made  their  appearance. 

The  remittent  fever  was  ushered  in  by  a  feeling  of  coldness  of  the 
extremities  extending  along  the  back  alternately  with  flashes  of  heat  and 
frequently  accompanied  with  vomiting ;  these  symptoms  were  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  violent  pain  and  throbbing  in  the  head,  flushed  face,  hot  skin, 
and  bounding  pulse.  The  tongue  was  coated  in  the  onset  with  white 
fur,  which  after  copious  secretions  and  discharge  of  bile  assumed  a  yeU 
lowish  caste.  In  a  few  hours  a  copious  sweat  ensued,  and  all  these 
symptoms  abated  until  a  remission  occurred.  With  some  degree  of  varia- 
bleness in  the  recurrence  of  the  exacerbations  and  remissions,  the  disease 
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proceeded  for  lour  or  five  days,  and  yielded  under  the  influence  of  copioos 
sweats  and  discharges  of  dark  bilious  matter.  This  mild  character  of 
fever  prevailed  but  a  few  weeks  in  the  first  part  of  summer,  before  giving 
place  to  those  of  a  more  virulent  character  and  to  which  particular  at- 
tention is  invited. 

As  a  general  rule  the  fevers  of  Alabama  have  ever  been  and  still  are 
of  a  remittent  form,  yet  under  those  circumstances  and  in  those  situations 
in  which  they  prevail  with  any  degree  of  violence  or  malignity,  there 
are  cases  of  a  continued  type,  or  those  in  which  a  remission  is  but  a 
deceptive  veil,  amounting  only  to  a  momentary  calm,  which  is  succeeded 
by  a  long  and  violent  storm,  constantly  threatening  the  unfortunate  suF- 
fci'er  with  annihilation.  These  are  the  descriptions  of  cases  which  at 
that  day  demanded  attention  and  to  which  the  watchfol  eye  of  the  physician 
was  ever  turned.  They  were  the  cases  upon  which  danger  alone  waited, 
presenting  that  condition  of  the  system  in  which  is  revealed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  attending  and  milder  cases  of  the  same  tjrpe.  And  as  such, 
they  are  properly  considered  the  standard  by  which  we  are  to  judge  and 
measure  the  character  of  disease  during  that  epoch. 

And  first  of  the  remittents.  They  were  ushered  in  with  a  sensation 
of  coldness,  slight  in  degree,  but  often  long  continued, — with  restless- 
ness,  thirst,  and  burning  of  the  muscles.  This  condition  soon  passed 
into  one  distinguished  by  intense  heat  and  dryness  of  skin,  excruciating 
pain  in  the  head  and  back,  white  furred  tongue,  frequent  tense  pulse, 
restlessness,  and  irritability  of  temper.  In  18,  24,  or  48  hours,  during 
which  time  the  lancet  and  antimony  were  freely  used,  a  moderate  per- 
spiration with  a  decrease  of  heat  and  moderate  pulse  ensues.  This 
abatement  of  distressing  symptoms  called  a  remission,  rendered  the 
patient  so  comfortable,  when  compared  to  his  previous  suiiering,  as  often 
to  flatter  him  that  a  happy  crisis  had  approached — ^but  in  a  few  hours 
there  was,  without  any  sensation  of  coldness,  a  renewal  of  the  fobnJe 
symptoms  even  more  intense  than  before.  After  the  second  or  third 
paroxysms  which  were  irregular  in  duration,  the  disease  gave  way  under 
the  influence  of  copious  evacuations  of  thick  black  matter  and  a  general 
perspiration.  In  some  cases,  however,  after  one  imperfect  remission  or 
a  momentary  calm,  the  symptoms  became  indicative  of  the  most  aggra- 
vated character  of  disease,  the  pulse  became  strong  and  corded,  delirium 
of  the  most  extravagant  character  attending.  These  cases  continued 
many  days,  yielding  in  the  end  to  the  heroic  practice  of  the  times,  spoo- 
taneous  active  hemorrhages,  or  unfortunately  resulting  in  organic  disease, 
or  after  the  departure  of  the  fever  leaving  the  patient  in  a  fatal  collapse. 

In  other  cases  again,  after  the  second  or  third  paroxysms,  the  tongue 
become  fiery  red,  pulse  small,  ft^quent  and  wiery,  extremities  cool,  con- 
stant thirst,  retching  to  vomit,  great  restlessness  and  delirium.  In  this 
description  of  cases  (mis-named  typhoid)  there  was  evidently  gastric 
and  cerebral  inflammation  of  the  most  active  kind,  generally  proving 
fiital  to  the  patient. 

The  observmg  men  who  practiced  in  those  fevers  state  that  the  ptilse 
never  lost  its  tenseness  short  of  convalescence.  Dr.  Heustis  remarks, 
^Hitde  abatement  of  the  tension  took  place  even  during  the  remissions." 

But  the  most  common  form  of  obstinate  and  dangerous  fevers  through- 
out this  period  was  the  continued ;  they  took  place  usually  without  ckill 
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or  sensation  of  coldnesst  the  pulse  slow  at  first,  gradually  became  corded 
and  bounding,  the  skin  increased  in  temperature  until  it  became  burning 
hot,  eyes  injected  and  sufiused,  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  joints,  rest* 
lessness,  thirst,  and  sometimes  nausea  took  place ;  towards  the  evenings 
lUler  the  first  day,  delirium  made  its  appearance,  with  hypochondriasis 
during  the  slight  abatement  of  mornings.  The  duration  ot  these  cases 
depended  very  much  upon  the  treatment;  continuing  four,  five,  and  often 
nine  days.  These  fevers  were  usually  called  "biliouif  inflammatoir,^ 
and  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  vascular  excitement,  local  inflammatton 
often  occurred.  Spontaneous  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  and  black 
grumous  dischargee  from  the  bowels  were  frequent,  and  always  attended 
with  happy  consequences ;  a  slight  yellow  tinge  of  the  eye  was  sometimes 
observable  from  an  early  stage,  but  no  yellowness  of  skin  was  visiUe 
except  in  the  stage  of  imperfect  and  protracted  convalescence. 

During  the  violent  epidemics  of  Claiborne  and  Cahawba,  there  were  a 
few  cases  in  which  there  was  not  such  a  high  degree  of  vascular  excite* 
ment  or  intense  sufiering.  The  morbid  action  set  up  in  these  patients 
was  manifested  by  a  slow  and  less  corded  pulse,  slight  stupor  and  gloomy 
physiognomy,  the  skin  was  slightly  yellow  and  of  moderate  temperaturoi 
the  stools  passed  in  small  patches,  very  much  the  appearance  and  con* 
sistence  of  putty,  urine  scanty  and  of  dark  brown  color.  In  two  of  this 
description  of  cases,  observed  by  Huestis,  there  were  indications  of 
^'rapid  putre&ction"  and  in  one  the  blood  ejected  from  the  stomach  was 
80  dissolved  and  blackened  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  black  vomit : 
In  fact,  in  this  case  it  was  identical,  and  had  description  stopped  here, 
the  conclusion  that  many  of  those  cases  were  yellow  fever,  would  be  in- 
evitable. But  the  Doctor  speaking  of  the  discharges  from  the  bowels, 
says : — ''I  took  it  to  be  the  same  as  what  is  called  black  vomit,  though 
it  was  discharged  in  immense  quantities," — he  further  says  '^this  matter 
was  inodorous,  not  perfectly  black  and  stained  the  linen  of  a  dark  green 
color."  Hence  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  this  discharge  instead  of  being 
'^black  vomit"  was  but  one  of  the  various  characters  of  vitiated  excre- 
tions that  occur  in  the  disorders  of  a  highly  malarious  region.  Still  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  such  of  those  cases  (few  in  number)  as  were  of 
low  action,  gloomy  physiognomy,  dusky  yellowness  of  skin  and  eyes, 
tending  to  putrescency  and  collapse,  simulated  yellow-fever  very  closely. 

There  are  other  cases  again  (exceptions)  that  might  be  alluded  to,  but 
pretending  sunply  to  portray  the  general  character  of  disease,  attention 
is  once  more  called  to  the  remittent  and  continued  fevers  of  high  vascu- 
lar excitement.  In  these  diseases.  Dr.  Heustis  remarks  'Hhe  blood  was 
cohesive  and  free  from  that  attenuated  and  dissolved  condition  which  authors 
describe  as  characteristic  of  putridity  in  malignant  diseases.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  crassamentum  teas  covered  ivith  the  huffy  coat  as  in  cases 
o^  local  injlammatian"  In  this  statement,  the  Doctor  is  sustained  by  all 
of  the  medical  men  who  practised' in  his  day.  In  the  examination  of 
bodies  all  agree  that  the  liver  was  distended  with  blood,  the  spleen  en- 
gorged and  sometimes  softened,  and  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and 
stomach  giving  evidence  of  preexisting  inflammation.  In  &ct,  if  the  state- 
ments of  those  who  made  examinations  are  to  be  relied  upon,  these  evi- 
dences  of  inflammation  ajre  abundantly  adequate  to  the  explanation  of 
the  &tal  termination. 
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Thb  TRBATicKNT  pursuod  Wds  bold  and  prompt,  corresponding  p«r- 
fecUy  with  the  violent  undisguiHed  character  of  disease  which  the  physi- 
cian  had  to  combat.  Blood-lettings  emetics,  cathartics,  calomel  and 
jalap,  with  a  constant  stand'bye  of  the  pulvis  antimonialis  were  then  the 
Sampsons  of  the  art.  If  any  patient  passed  through  the  stages  of  ferer 
with  an  unscared  arm,  it  was  deemed  a  hazardous  and  unfortunate  omis- 
sion.  The  practitioners  of  that  day  now  to  be  met  with*  tell  us  that  this 
bleeding  was  repeated  frequently  in  the  same  patient,  and  such  was  the 
acknowledged  utility  of  the  practice,  that  the  lancet  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  all  overseers  and  heads  of  families.  Heustis  and  Casey  tell  us 
that  they  bled  universally,  sometimes  taking  away  70  ounces  of  blood 
from  one  patient  in  the  course  of  the  fever ;  at  the  same  time  remark- 
Log  that  "  the  mildest  cases  required  the  lancet." 

Peruvian  Bark,  which  had  been  in  high  repute  in  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  the  preceding  epoch,  was  given  during  the  remission  of  these 
fevers  with  unsatisfactory  results.  The  lai^e  mass  of  physicians  found 
it  not  only  disagreeable  to  the  patients,  but  annually  producing  increas- 
ed violence  of  the  succeeding  paroxysm  ;  and  not  unfrequently,  when 
given  in  an  early  stage  of  convalesence,  inducing  reaction  of  the  disease ; 
hence  they  abandoned  its  use  entirely.  Dr.  Heustis  is  the  only  advo- 
cate for  its  use,  and  he  speaks  of  it  with  faint  praise.  Various  reme- 
dies were  used,  still  the  lancet  and  antimony  were  chiefly  relied  upon. 
Calomel  was  used  in  every  case,  but  it  was  not  until  about  the  close  of 
this  epoch  that  it  became  the  chief  ingredient  of  modem  empiricism. 

During  the  epidemics  of  the  towns,  children  of  all  ages  were  frequently 
attacked  with  the  prevailing  fever.  Negroes  were  not  so  generally 
or  violently  attacked  as  the  whites  ;  the  diseases  most  partial  to  them, 
were  dysenteries  in  the  spring,  agues  during  the  cold  nights  and  morn- 
ings of  Autumn,  and  pleurisies  throughout  the  winter. 

During  this  period,  the  old  fashioned  intermittent,  attended  with  an 
ague  of  sufficient  intensity  (to  use  the  language  of  many  a  sufferer)  *^ 
shake  down  the  bed,"  had  given  place  to  a  mere  creeping  sensation,  and 
the  febrile  excitement  that  in  the  former  state  was  very  imperfect,  be- 
came developed  in  the  latter  to  great  excess. 

The  experience  and  observation  of  former  times,  seemed  every  where 
to  attest  the  fact,  that  the  more  violent  the  paroxysm  of  the  cold  stage, 
the  less  intense  was  the  degree  of  febrile  excitement;  and  that  when  a 
higher  tone  of  vascularity  was  set  up  in  the  system  the  reverse  of  this 
effect  was  induced  ;  the  chill  was  imperfect,  amounting  to  nothing  more 
than  a  rigor  and  the  inflammatory  action  was  increased  in  a  threefi>ld  pro- 
portion. And  these  rules  will  hold  good  when  referring  to  the  exan* 
thematiou^  and  remittent  fevers  of  those  extinct  periods,  for  in  both  forms 
of  disease  there  was  invariably  noted  a  depression  of  the  nervous  syv* 
tem,  at  the  onset  of  attack,  and  according  to  its  violence  or  minor  influ- 
ence the  practitioner  could  generally  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  re- 
lative to  the  progress  of  the  second  stage.  This  principle  so  complete- 
ly prevailed  in  the  prognosis  of  disease  incident  to  the  second  epoch,  thai 
medical  men  tell  us,  that  in  all  violent  and  dangerous  febrile  afiections, 
the  rigor  was  either  wanting  or  so  indistinct  as  scarcely  to  be  noticed. 

Disease  at  that  time  did  not  run  into  putrescency ;  typhoid  and  typhus 
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fever  were  not  known  in  the  bounds  of  the  State,  and  scarlatina  had  not 
developed  that  malignant  form  so  fatal  during  these  latter  days. 

To  all  of  these  rules  there  were  exceptions,  and  so  long  as  man  is 
subjected  to  the  same  influences  that  do  now  and  ever  have  existed, 
those  exceptions  will  never  cease.  Yet  amidst  the  endless  variety  of 
phenomena  that  each  era  may  produce,  there  are  prominent  leading  fea- 
tures that  stamp  them  with  characters  too  legible  to  be  mistaken.  And 
if  we  apply  the  laws  of  pathology  to  the  increased  vascularity  of  the  tis- 
sue, bounding  corded  pulse,  burning  on  the  surface,  fiery  red  tongue,  con- 
stant tendency  to  local  inflammation  and  buffy  coat  of  the  blood  incident 
to  the  diseases  of  this  period,  no  doubt  can  exist  of  their  true  character, 
and  the  propriety  of  placing  them  in  that  rank  which  we  claim  for  them. 

THIBD    EPOCH. 

Although  the  diseases  of  the  State  maintained  up  to  1884  the  charac- 
ter described  as  belonging  to  those  of  the  preceding  epoch,  yet  afler 
1830,  they  began  sensibly  to  change,  especially  those  maladies  that  be- 
long to  the  winter  months.  During  the  intervening  years  of  1830  and 
1834  the  inflammatory  affections  of  winter  assumed  rather  a  low  typhoid 
type,  whilst  the  fevers  of  summer  displayed  less  of  that  high  toned  vas- 
ciilarity,  than  had  been  their  wont,  and  were  attended  with  little  fatality.  ' 
In  1834  the  change  in  type  and  character  as  contrasted  with  1828  was 
complete  and  striking.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  this  year  the 
red  and  scarlet  livery  of  past  years  had  disappeared,  and  disease  hence- 
forth robed  itself  in  darker  and  more  gloomy  colors.  The  cold  stage  of 
lever  had  heretofore  attracted  no  other  attention  than  as  ushering  in  the 
stage  of  preternatural  excitement,  the  intensity  and  violence  of  which 
alone  marked  the  degree  of  danger  in  the  case.  To  local  inflammation, 
or  that  sinking  and  collapse  which  ensued  upon  the  breaking  up  of  such 
high  unnatural  excitement  in  the  system,  was  directed  the  attention 
of  the  physician  for  the  issue  of  these  evils.  Disease  then  was  bold 
in  its  approach,  open  and  undisguised  in  its  conflict  with  the  constitution. 
But  in  1834  we  find  its  approach  was  insidious  and  unobserved,  giving  no 
serious  warning  of  its  proximity,  until  the  unconscious  victim  was  secure 
In  its  grasp.  The  patient  first  complained  of  depression,  heat  and  bum" 
ing,  when  to  the  touch  the  surface  was  icey  cold.  That  cold,  that  first 
stage,  is  now  the  stage  of  disease  and  ot  peril ;  and  that  leaction  which 
in  past  days,  was  looked  to  with  fear  and  trembling,  would  now  be  hailed 
as  the  messenger  of  returning  health  and  vigor. 

Causes  of  a  prominent  nature  have  been  assigned  for  the  change 
which  took  place  in  the  character  and  temper  of  disease  about  1818.— » 
Whether  those  causes  were  adequate  to  the  production  of  these  new 
fMithological  features  cannot  be  asserted  with  absolute  certainty,  yet  such 
a  conclusion  is  plausible  and  sustained  in  part  by  events  in  the  history 
of  other  and  older  iStates.  But  for  the  change  which  we  are  now  con- 
templating, the  mind  cannot  fix  upon  any  tangi])Io  or  supposed  cause 
with  certainty  or  satisfaction.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  as  well  as^ 
America,  it  was  noticed,  about  this  time,  that  disease  assumed  an  adyna- 
mic type.  This  change,  though  not  so  marked  elsewhere  as  in  Ala.,  ' 
was  still  sufficiently  prominent  to  attract  general  attention.  Watson  and 
Znber  observera  seem  to  hold  the  opinion  that  it  was  in  some  way  influ- 
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•needxby  the  epidemic  cholera  which  inmiediately  preceded.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  many  cases  of  congestive  fever,  (then  a  new  disease 
in  Ala.,)  resembled  the  cholera  in  some  of  its  symptoms,  the  same  con- 
jecture has  been  made  here.'*'  But  when  it  is  known  that  the  conges- 
tive fever  of  Ala.,  is  identical  with  a  disease,  designated  by  the  names 
"  cold  plague,"  "  congestive  typhus"  and  "  cold  sickness,"  that  has  oc- 
casionally shewed  itself  in  certain  localities  along  the  Mississippt  mad 
Apalachicola  low  lands  since  1820,  it  becomes  obvious  that  this  par- 
ticular form  of  disease  is  essentially  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  tbat 
its  development  in  Ala.  was  owing  to  local  causes  rather  than  any  (taer- 
plicable)  foreign  atmospheric  agency.  But  this  particular  form  offerer 
and  all  speculation  on  the  subject  aside,  and  it  becomes  our  duty,  so 
far  at  least  as  unerring  testimony  can  make  it,  to  state,  that  diseases  of 
every  form,  season  and  locality  in  the  bounds  of  the  State  became  at 
this  particular  time  characterized  by  a  low  enfeebled  state  oithe  circu- 
lation, opposite  that  which  previously  existed  ;  and  that  even  the  enlight- 
ened and  observing  surgeon,  in  cases  of  injury  and  violence,  had  fre- 
quently to  stimulate  and  nourish,  where  but  a  short  time  before  the 
most  active  depletion  would  have  been  required. 

In  relation  to  disease  as  it  is  presented  during  this  epoch,  (from  1834 
to  1847,)  it  has  already  been  intimated  that  there  was  a  display  of  cer- 
tain specific  differences  in  various  sections  and  localities  of  the  state 
which  could  not  be  recoitciled  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing  that 
they  were  owing  to  some  peculiarity  attaching  to  the  organic  nature  of 
each  locality  and  region. 

That  the  chemical  character  of  the  soil  varies  with  the  geological 
systems  or  formations,  and  that  the  morbific  agents  are  as  varied  as 
these,  is  so  evident  as  to  require  no  argument.  In  feet,  it  is  upon  this 
hypothesis  that  the  old  and  well  established  doctrine  of  malaria  alone 
can  rest  with  security : — fer  if  disease  were  uniformly  the  same  in  regioBs 
distinguished  by  separate  and  peculiar  physical  characters,  even  in  the 
same  latitude,  then  that  theory  which  is  based  on  the  suq^position  that 
these  difierent  formations  would  give  out  emanations  that  are  identical, 
would  not  be  entitled  to  serious  consideration.  But  we  find  in  Alabama 
that,  although  the  diseases  may  belong  to  the  same  family,  yet  they  are 
distinguished  by  certain  differences  as  apparent  as  are  the  physical  char* 
acteristics  peculiar  to  the  regions  where  they  respectively  prevaiL-^ 
Finding  that  this  connection  and  dependence  every  where  exist,  and  tlie 
influence  which  physical  geography  exerts,  independent  of  latitude,  is  nol 
less  apparent,  the  writer  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  will  be  no 
further  advance  in  the  science  of  aetiology  without  the  aid  of  geology  and 
chemistry ;  hence  the  propriety  of  a  sketch  of  the  geological  structure 
of  the  state,  together  with  such  brief  notices  of  the  character  of  the  soil 
of  its  different  regions,  as  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  requisite  scien* 
ces,  want  of  personal  observation  and  his  limited  time  will  allow  the 
writer  to  make.f 

*  The  Cholera  did  not  prevail  to  any  extent  in  AJa.;  only  a  few  cases  occur- 
red in  Mobile  and  Montgomery. 

t  For  the  fects  in  relation  tothe  G^logfcal  features  that  prevail  in  the  State, 
we  are  indebted  to  a  conunnnication  from  and  frequent  conversations  held  i  "-' 
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The  middle  portion*  of  the  state,  from  its  fertility,  wealth,  population 
and  severitj  of  disease,  is  the  first  to  demand  attention.  This  region, 
known  as  the  Prairies,  runs  through  the  State  from  East  to  West,  em* 
bracing  the  following  counties  ;  Russsell  and  a  part  of  Barbour,  Macon 
and  Tallapoosa,  with  a  part  of  Pike ;  Montgomery,  Lowndes,  Dallas, 
IVilcox,  Autauga,  Perry,  Marengo,  Sumpter,  Greene,  with  a  portion  of 
Tuscaloosa ;  Pickens,  Bibb  and  Shelby.  The  strata  of  this  section  are 
of  the  cretaceous  formation  ;  the  boundaries  of  which  are  easily  traced 
and  defined  The  lower  stratum  of  the  series  consists  principally  of  sili- 
cious  sand,  with  various  interstratifecations  of  green  sand,  clay  and 
limestone  ;  above  these  is  a  bed  of  sofl,  inpemous,  argillaceous  lime- 
stone. This  bed,  commonly  known  as  rotten  limestone,  is,  in  some  lo* 
icalities,  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  thick  ;  while  in  others,  it  is  found 
exceedingly  thin,  but  never  disappeanng.  Resting  upon  this  stratum  is 
a  deposit  of  yellowish,  pulverable  limestone,  which  in  a  few  instances  is 
replaced  by  a  pure  white  carbonate  of  lime. 

This  deposite,  though  occasionally  extending  quite  to  the  surface,  may 
he  regarded  as  sub-soil.  It  is  the  repository  of  numerous  fossil  remains, 
and  is  well  calculated  to  furnish  a  rich  supply  of  nourishing  material  for 
the  exhausted  soil  spread  upon  the  surfiK^e. 

The  most  perfect  type  of  the  cretaceous  or  prairie  formation  is  be* 
tween  the  Alabama  and  Bigby  rivers ;  most  of  the  other  portions  being 
overlaid  by  hills,  ridges,  and  slight  elevations  composed  of  sterile  sand, 
gravel,  or  ferruginous  eiay.  Hie  prairies  are  somewhat  undulating,  and 
consist  of  varieties  known  as  the  blacky  haJd,  post-oak^  doughy  and  cane- 
brake.  The  bald  prairies  are  destitute  of  trees ;  sometimes,  when 
they  are  elevated,  barely  covered  with  grass ;  the  extensive  prairies, 
however,  are  abundantly  supplied  with  this  kind  of  verdure,  and  the  soil 
<^nsists  of  a  deep,  black,  argillaceous  mould  resting  on  a  sub-soil  already 
described.  The  post-oak  prairie  differs  from  these  very  slightly.  The 
slough  prairies  are  generally  lower  than  the  others,  being  the  valle}  s,  which 
are  traversed  by  serpentine  creeks ;  the  soil  is  a  dark  grey.  The  cane- 
brake  soil  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  slough  prairie ;  the  color  is 
usually  lighter,  it  is  more  glutinous,  and  of  much  greater  humidity. 

The  result  of  analysis  by  Mr.  Ruffin,  editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register, 
shows  that  the  soil  of  the  perfectly  bald  prairie  contains  from  50  to  70 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  that  this  ingredient  grows  less  as  the 
soil  is  covered  with  verdure,  or  trees  ;  while  the  slough  or  cane-brake  soil 
is  found  to  contain  only  from  3  to  15  percent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
frequently  none  at  all. 

At  the  instance  of  Col.  James  S.  Deas,  and  others,  an  analysis  of  the 
prairie  soil  was  made  by  Drs.  Cooper,  and  Gibbs,  of  Columbia,  South  . 
Carolina,  which  furnished  the  following  results.  The  rich  black  soil 
^bald  prairie)  contained  25  per  <*ent.  carbonate  of  lime,  and  28  per  cent, 
of  vegetable  matter ;  slough  prairie  from  the  same  plantation,  15  percent, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  25  of  vegetable  matter;  the  other  ingredients^ 
aluminous  earth,  with  a  small  quantity  of  silex  and  iron.  In  proportion 
as  the  earth  was  penetrated,  there  was  an  increase  of  vegetable  matter. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Hale  of  Mobile — who,  impelled  alone  by  an  enthusiastic  interest  in 
the  geology  of  a  State  exhibiting  such  varied  and  wonderful  structure,  has  at 
an  immense  personal  sacrifice  made  himf^lf  acquainted  with  ino«t  of  its  sections. 
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In  this  analysis  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  separate  the  animal  from 
the  vegotal)lc  matters.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  uimi 
matter  greatly  preponderates  in  these  soils,  especially  as  we  descend  ,"— 
the  immense  mass  of  fossils  on  the  surface,  increasing  in  the  sub-toil 
below,  and  the  a1)sence  ot  evidence  that  vegetable  matter  has  eier 
existed  in  any  abundance  since  this  soil  emerged  from  the  ocean,  would 
seem  to  be  conclusive  on  this  head. 

The  manner  in  which  a  deposite,  similar  to  that  of  the  prairie,  ii 
formed,  can  be  seen  in  any  of  the  innumerable  shell  banks  about  the 
Mobile  Bay,  which  are  exposed  to  the  air.  Small  patches  or  sti^sofa 
deep  black  or  dark  greyislk  mould,  evidently  the  product  of  the  epider 
mis  of  shells,  and  the  remains  of  small  marine  animals,  can  be  traced 
throughout  those  that  have  been  long  exposed.  These  shell  banks  ia 
the  course  of  a  few  years  are  covered  with  a  coarse  grass,  and  as  vege* 
table  matter  accumulates  from  the  floods  in  the  river,  vegetation  of  a 
higher  order  springs  into  existence. 

But  from  this  example  of  the  formation  of  prairie  soils,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  those  of  the  prairies  were  formed  under  precisely  the  same 
circumstances.  The  fossil  remains  found  in  them  are  those  which  an 
peculiar  to  deeper  waters,  and  such  as  are  never  found  in  baysorestm- 
ries.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  question  naturally  arises,  whence 
came  the  vegetable  matter  necessary  to  the  forest  growth,  which  here 
and  there  exists. 

For  its  solution,  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  agriculturist  is  hen 
given.  In  a  communication  to  the  Farmers'  Register,  he  remarks  thtt 
^*  immediately  afler  the  elevation  of  these  lands,  they  were  unfit  for -the 
higher  forms  of  vegetable  life ;  but  that  under  the  influeuce  of  heat  and 
moisture,  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  inferior  grasses,  for  a  long  peiiod 
of  time,  accumulated  the  requisite  amount  of  vegetable  constituents.— 
The  annual  decay  of  these  grasses  gave  an  accession  of  vegetable 
matter  to  the  earth,  which,  by  repeated  rains,  has  been  washed  down  the 
hills  ;  and  this  increase  of  vegetable  matter  has  given  growth  to  traes, 
which,  in  turn,  by  the  falling  of  their  leaves,  have  continued  their  growthi 
and  increased  the  fertility  of  the  soil."     [Col.  J.  S.  Deas.] 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  prairie  region,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ht. 
ers,  though  unconnected  with  them,  there  is  an  occasional  low  swamp 
of  the  largest  forest  growth ;  the  soil  is  a  deep  black  mtid,  resting  on  a 
subsoil  of  white  clay  which  contains  fossil  remains  in  the  greatest  abun* 
dance  ;  the  beds  of  these  swamps  are  generally  as  low,  or  even  lower  thai 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  though  very  fertile,  were  not  brought  into  cul. 
tivation  until  very  recently. 

The  winding  streams  of  the  prairies  usually  dry  up  in  summer,  leav. 
ing  numerous  holes,  or  natural  sesspools  filled  with  water.  In  these, 
as  well  as  in  the  waters  of  the  cisterns  excavated  in  the  prairie  lime* 
stone,  there  is,  afier  every  rain  or  accession  of  new  material,  a  greea 
scum  thrown  to  the  surface ;  this  fermentation  ceases  in  10  or  15  da/s^ 
afler  which  the  waters  become  pure. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  {Mrairie  soil  having  any  elevation,  from  the  fi|Ct 
that  it  is  very  retentive  of  water,  holds  such  as  it  has  in  summer  with 
too  great  tenacity  for  evaporation  to  go  on  rapidly ;  hence,  after  the 
fh-st  two  or  three  years,  the  superior  healthfulness  of  the  elevated  prai- 
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Ties ;  while  (he  low  lands  along  the  creeks  known  as  the'eloogh  prairie, 
the  swamps  already  mentioned  and  the  reed  marshes  have  proved  to  be 
more  certain  and  prolific  sources  of  disease  than  anj  other  formatioos  in 
the  State,  the  low  alluvion  of  the  river  bottoms  not  excepted.  In  fact, 
some  of  these  localities,  as  the  reed  marshes  in  Greene,  though  very  fer- 
tile,  have  been  abandoned. 

For  want  of  proper  information  as  to  their  fertility,  the  fermers  did 
not  begin  to  cultivate  the  prairies  until  about  1880.  From  that  time 
until  1837,  the  labor  of  the  state  increased  very  rapidly,  and  the  prai- 
ries and  swamps,  together  with  many  of  the  connecting  sloughs  and 
morasses  were  brought  into  cultivation.  But  at  the  same  time  that  the 
abundance  and  richness  of  the  products  of  this  region  are  such  as  to 
constitute  them  the  cradle  of  agricultural  wealth,  the  great  prevalence 
of  a  new  and  malignant  form  of  disease  has  designated  them  as  the  bed 
of  those  enen*ating  poisons,  which  have  so  often  struck  down  the  youth 
and  vigor  of  the  country  and  added  new  terrors  to  southern  disease. 

That  portion  of  the  state  lying  north  of  the  cretaceous  formation,  pre* 
sents  very  different  features.  Mr.  Hale  says  ^'it  sustains  the  character  of 
a  sedimentary,  fessiliferous  formation ;  and  consists  of  two  groups,  the 
oldest  of  which  belongs  to  the  upper  Silurian,  and  extends  over  the 
greater  portion  of  this  part  of  the  State.  The  other  overlying  deposit 
consists  of  several  detached  beds  of  bituminous  coal."  These  beds  ex- 
tend over  portions  or  the  whole  of  Tuscaloosa,  Walke,  Blount,  Bibb, 
Jefferson,  Sheibj^  and  St.  Clair  counties,  and  are  seperated  by  a  chain  of 
sterile  hills  from  that  bed  of  coal  in  North- Alabama  which  seems  to  be 
the  ^continuation  of  the  great  Apalachian  coal  field." 

The  North-JBastem  counties,  say,  Coosa,  Talladega,  Benton  d^c.  be- 
long to  the  granitic  formation.  These  two  sections  of  the  State  present 
a  broken  and  hilly  appearance  ;  the  valleys  are  traversed  by  beautiful, 
rapid  creeks,  frequently  very  wide  and  affording  space  for  extensive 
farms.  The  soil  is  a  yellow,  argillaceous  lime-stone  intermixed  with 
sand  and  gravel,  abounding  in  oiganic  remains  and  is  occasionaly  very 
productive.  The  counties  uf  Talladega  and  Benton  are  the  richest  in 
this  section  of  the  State  and  have  come  into  cultivation  since  1830.  Dur- 
ing those  summers  when  the  waters  are  low  and  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  is  such  as  to  favor  evaporation  from  the  moist  valleys  of 
these  two  regions,  (coal  and  granitic,)  disease  is  very  prevalent,  but  of  a 
less  malignant  character  than  that  of  the  prairies. 

''Passing  the  southern  limits  of  the  cretaceous  group,  we  meet  with 
another  of  the  ascending  series,  which  comprise  the  strata  of  the  lower 
tetiary  formation,  usually  termed  the  Eocene."  Corresponding  with 
the  lime-stone  bed  of  the  cretaceous  and  immediately  joining  it,  is  here 
presented  a  remarkable  bed  of  lignite,  with  an  underlying  bed  of  clay. 
These  beds  are  from  80  to  50  miles  in  width,  extending  quite  across  the 
State  and  marking  in  its  course  the  southern  limits  of  the  cretaceous  for* 
mation.  This  bed  of  lignite  abounds  in  radiated  iron  pyrites,  which  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  decomposes  and  forms  a  sulphate  of  iron. 
''This  part  of  the  Eocene  is  remarkable  for  being  the  seat  of  numerous 
sulphur  springs;  as  those  of  Clarke;  the  Bladon  springs;  those  of 
Munroe  and  many  others."  ' 

Some  pertions  of  the  Eocene  group  may  be  resolved  into  three  subdi- 
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visions.  The  lower  comprises  the  principle  bed  of  tbe  Ckibonie  gnapf 
(shells.)  The  middle  consists  of  an  uneven,  but  not  verj  elevit^  ds» 
posit  of  yellowish  limestone,  and  is  noted  more  especial! j  as  being  the 
locality  of  monster  skeletons  of  the  Zeuglodon.  The  upper  consuU  of 
what  is  usually  termed  the  white  or  nummuUte  limestone.  But  in  rouj 
places,  the  beds  of  sand,  marl,  limestone  and  clay  are  so  variously  inter* 
changed  and  intermingled  in  the  different  deposits  as  to  render  it  impotsi- 
ble,  in  many  instances,  to  identify  the  strata  by  their  mineFal  chander 
istics  or  to  give  them  any  systematic  classification. 

The  white  limestone  group  is  tbund  situated,  very  generally,  in  de* 
tached  and  elevated  masses ;  it  consists  principally  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  varies  in  its  complexion  from  pale  yellow  to  a  pure  white ;  it  is  de- 
void  of  argillaceous  qualities. 

Embraced  in  this  region  are  the  counties  of  Munroe,  Washington, 
Clarke,  Conecuh,  Baldwin  and  Mobile,  of  South-Alabama.  Through- 
out  this  region  is  presented  a  sandy  soil,  poor  in  productive  material  aad 
freer  from  causes  of  disease.  The  exceptions  are  to  be  found  along  the 
creeks  and  branches  that  here  and  there  struggle  through  a  loose  aoil, 
or  along  the  river  bottoms.  In  this  region,  the  Alabama  and  the  Bigbj 
rivers  come  together  making  sluggish  streams  or  semilagoons,  koowi 
as  the  Mobile,  Tensas  and  Spanish  rivers. 

From  a  short  distance  above  the  junction  of  the  Bigby  and  AUbami 
rivers,  extending  to  the  city  of  Mobile,  are  extensive  bodies  of  low, 
swampy  alluvions,  of  mixed,  variable  and  doubtful  character ;  such  a» 
low,  open,  muddy  morasses  filled  with  green  coarse  moss  and  stobbb 
cane  ;  shell  banks  o(  varied  elevation  extending  for  miles  on  a  line  pa- 
rallel with  the  river  and  an  occasional  island,  studded  with  a  dense  foren. 
The  soil  throughout  this  low  bottom  region  is  of  recent  formation  and 
devoid  of  argillaceous  qualities. 

There  is  an  occasional  fiirm  on  the  islands  of  this  region ;  the  malaiit 
arising  from  which  is  so  active  and  abundant  as  to  defy  the  attempts  of 
the  white  man  to  make  a  permanent  settlement 
(To  be  continued.) 


n, — On  Dysenteric  DiarrhcBa — A  peadiar  ^orm  of  bowd  affeetioi^ 
which  has  occurred  in  Memphis  and  its  viciniiy  in  the  last  three  <jf 
Jour  years^  with  a  report  of  seven  cases^^their  treatment^  4*.  Bj 
Lewis  Shanks,  M.  D. 

Bowel  affections  may  truly  be  regarded  as  the  scourge  of  the  Missis* 
sippi  Valley.  In  that  portion  bordering  the  Mississippi  river,  from  St 
Louis  down,  no  season  of  the  year  is  exempt  from  these  affections  in 
some  one,  or  more  of  their  various  forms. 

Diarrhcea,  in  its  various  grades  of  violence,  and  stages  of  continuance, 
is  the  form  most  frequently  presented*  and  indeed,  may  be  said  to  exist 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  the  endemic  of 
the  valley. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  nunrarous  cases  of  Diarrhoea  ec- 
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eunrtiig  along  the  Missisaippi  rirer,  as  indicated  by  thoee  whkh  present 
themselves  here  for  treatment  are  nearly  thA  same.  Though  somewhat 
influenced  by  climate  and  different  localities,  the  difierence  is  mainly 
dependent  on  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  causes  that  co-operate 
in  producing  the  disease,  the  neglect  o(  or  improper  treatment,  the  stage 
of  its  continuance,  dec 

A  great  business  thoroughfitre  like  the  Mississippi  river,  is  sufficiently 
thronged  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  with  persons  unacctimated  and 
unused  to  the  water,  to  keep  the  disease  in  constant  existence ;  but  it  is 
not  the  unaoclimated  alone  who  sufler  from  it  At  this  point,  (Mem- 
phis«)  the  oldest  citizens  occasionally  suffer  with  bowel  auctions ;  and 
if  I  an  not  incorrectly  informed,  it  i^  the  case  generally  along  the  river. 
While  this  is  true,  however,  those  unaoclimated,  and  unaccustomed  to 
the  water,  are  much  the  most  numerously  attacked,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  sufferers. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  trace  out  the  causes,  symptoms,  and 
treatment  of  the  Diarrhcea  of  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  but  to  describe  the 
pathognomonic  s3rmptoms  of  a  peculiar  form  of  bowel  afllection,  which 
has  occurred  in  Memphis  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  last  three  of  four  years  ; 
and  to  show  its  dissimilarity  to  diarrhoea,  or  dysentery. 

This  form  of  disease  has  presented  itself  in  sporadic  cases  at  alt 
seasons  of  the  year;  and  though  it  has  been  introduced  by,  or  super- 
vened upon  symptoms  of  diarrhoea  in  its  firsf  stage,  it  has  been  more  like 
dysentery  in  its  progress  and  results ;  and  for  the  want  of  a  more  ap- 
propriate and  expressive  name,  I  shall  call  it  dysenteric  diarrhcea. 

It  has  been  unlike  either,  however,  here  in  its  progress)  and  especially 
in  its  results,  for  such  has  been  its  malignity,  that  most  of  the  cases 
have  proved  &tal,  under  the  various  modes  of  treatment  adopted  by  dif^ 
ferent  physicians. 

Most  of  the  cases  have  occurred  in  persons  enjoying  the  comforts  of 
lifo ;  and  some  of  them  in  persons  of^  good  constitution.  The  privi- 
lege  and  advantage  of  post-mortem  examinations  have  not  been  allowed, 
to  determine  the  anatomical  lesions  that  have  been  produced  by  the  dis- 
ease in  its  different  stages. 

Without  this  indispensable  means  of  learning  the  true  nature  and 
the  effects  upon  the  viscera  involved,  of  a  disease  peculiar  in  its  symp- 
toms and  extraordinarily  fatal  in  its  results,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
diversity  of  opinion  should  exist  among  the  physicians  who  have  treated 
it,  both  as  to  their  pathological  views,  and  their  course  of  practice. 

In  the  absence  of  such  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  viscera 
chiefly  affected,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  dissection,  I  can  only 
determine  the  character  of  the,  disease,  or  make  an  approximation  to  its 
true  pathology,  by  presenting  my  own  clinical  observations  and  such 
as  have  been  furnished  me  by  others;  and  by  such  deductions  from 
them  as  they  may  warrant 

This  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  by  reporting  a  fow  cases,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  as  it  has  progressed  through  its 
difllerent  stages  and  give  an  'outline  of  the  treatment  adopted  in  each 
case,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  influence  of  the  remedies  used  upon 
the  disease,  in  modifying  the  symptoms  and  determining  the  results. 

In  the  cases  given,  tl^  date  of  their  occurrence  will  not  be  regaided 
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80  much  as  their  character,  for  the  purfxrae  of  presenting  in  the  first 
cases  the  striking  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  the  disease ;  and  in 
others,  such  modifications  as  occurred  in  its  milder,  and  less  striking 
form* 

Case  Ist^  J.  A.,  aged  about  18  years,  of  good  constitution,  had  com- 
plained two  or  three  weeks  of  disordered  bowels,  attended  with  some 
griping  pains,  or  rather  uneasiness,  and  increased  frequency  o£  the  de- 
jections, which  were  laxative  in  their  character. 

July  7th,  1846, 1  saw  him  first  Five  days  previously,  dischaiges  of 
blood  and  lymph  supervened  upon  his  previous  diarrhoea,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own,  aiKl  his  fiither's  description,  continued  to  increase  in 
quantity  up  to  the  time  I  saw  him,  without  being  either  mixed,  or  alterna- 
ted with  fcecal  matter* 

These  discharges  were  attended  with  considerable  pain  in  his  bowels, 
and  occurred  eight  to  twelve  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  They  were 
described  as  consisting  of  nothing  but  blood  and  jelly.  Some  thirst, 
and  a  moderate  degree  of  fever  had  also  been  complained  oi 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  bloody  discharges  commenced,  when  I  first 
saw  him  at  5  o'clock,  p.  x.,  his  dejections  were  dark,  putrid  serum  and 
blood ;  like  the  first  washings  of  bloody,  putrid  flesh ;  from  a  gill  to  half 
a  pint  in  quantity.  His  stomach  that  morning  had  become  irritable. — 
His  tongue  was  furred,  but  broad,  flaccid  and  moist.  His  pulse  was  wo 
small,  feeble,  .and  frequent,  as  not  to  be  counted  accurately.  His  ex- 
tremities were  cold,  shrivelled,  and  sodden  in  appearance  ;  the  entira 
sur&ce  relaxed  and  bathed  in  cold  perspiration.  His  features  were 
contracted  and  sharp,  and  his  countenance  cadaverous,  presenting  alto- 
gether an  array  of  sypmtoms,  which  indicated  an  almost  hopeless  con- 
dition, as  the  general  aspect  of  the  case  had  evidently  been  produced 
by  a  state  of  the  bowels  either  absolutely  gangrenous  or  bordering 
on  it. 

The  treatment  adopted  was  morphine,  from  half  to  a  grain,  combined 
with  eight  grains  of  acetate  of  leiEui,  given  p.  r.  n. :  a  laige  blister- 
ing plaster  over  the  abdomen,  covered  by  frequent  re-lays  of  flannel 
wrung  out  of  a  decoction  of  hops,  as  hot  as  could  be  borne  :  the  ex- 
tremities rubbed  with  dry  mustard,  and  large  sinapisms  applied  to  them. 
Port  wine  and  brandy  toddy  as  drink ;  and  as  much  ice  sjlowed  to  be 
eaten  in  lumps  as  he  desired.  Iced  injections,  of  half  a  gill  of  atarckt 
acetate  of  lead,  gr.  xx.,  and  tine.  opii.  3  i — to  be  given  after  every  dis- 
charge. 

In  a  few  hours,  finding  these  appliances  unavaQing  in  producing  reac- 
tion, ice  was  rubbed  over  his  extremeties  and  body — ^the  sur&ce  imme- 
diately dried  and  well  chafled  with  coarse  towels. 

These  applications  of  ice  followed  by  friction,  were  continued  eo  long 
as  the  shrivelled,  relaxed  and  clammy  slate  of  the  skineiisted,  and  were 
renewed  for  two  or  three  days,  whenever  this  appearance  of  the  nui^soe 
recurred,  in  any  degree. 

The  ice  thus  applied  externally,  soon  produced  increase  (^plumpneea* 
redness  and  partial  reaction,  and  finally  restored  the  capillary  circula- 
tioa,  the  heat  of  the  surface,  d2^c.,and  doubtless  was  mainly  instrumentni 
in  relieving  the  almost  gangrenous  condition  of  the  bowels,  and 
toriog  Gvrative  and  healthy  action. 
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10th.  Reaction  established.  The  discharges  on  the  8tk  and  9th  were 
diminished  in  quantity  and  reduced  in  number  to  four,  or  six  in  the 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  gradually,  as  reaction  took  place,  changed  from 
their  dark  and  putrid  character  to  the  appearance  of  iresh  blood,  large* 
ly  mixed  with  lymph.  The  thirst  diminished-^pulse  110  to  120*-but 
slight  tenderness  upon  pressure  over  the  abdomen  had  been  complained 
of. 

Treatment. — Morphine  and  Acetate  of  Lead  continued ;  ice  allowed 
to  be  eaten  freely ;  Infusion  of  green  Persimmons  i  iv.  with  Tinct. 
opii.  3  i.,  as  an  Enema  to  be  given  afler  each  dejection — ^Emollient 
poultices  to  the  abdomen,  and  mucilaginous  drinks. 

11th.  Symptoms  improving — slight  exacerbations  of  fever  in  the  even- 
ing. Dejections  smaller,  more  fibrinous,  and  less  bloody  in  appearance. 
Treatment  continued. 

13th.  General  symptoms  better.  Dark  bilious  discharges  altema* 
ted  with  thick  healthy  looking  pus,  tinged  with  blood,  have  occured  in 
the  last  two  days.  One  discharge  of  pus,  striated  with  blood,  was  at 
least  a  gill — others  less  in  quantity.  His  thirst  diminished.  Exacer* 
bations  of  fever  at  night  continue. 

Treatment  continued. — Rice  water  for  drink  and  nourishment 
16th.  Convalescent.  Discharges  of  pus  much  diminished.  Bowels 
still  irritable  and  the  dejections  too  frequent ;  but  improving  in  appear* 
ance.  Tongue  cleaned  off— some  appetite — still  some  fever  at  night. 
Under  the  occasional  use  of  opiates,  and  opiate  astringent  injections, 
and  the  Muriated  Tinct.  of  Iron  as  a  tonic,  with  a  rigid  diet,  consisting 
of  rice  water,  gruel  &^c.,  he  gradually  recovered. 

His  much  emaciated  frame  was  slowly  replenished  again,  as  his  bow* 
els  continued  for  weeks  in  an  irritable  state,  and  consequently  his  small 
allowance  of  food  passed  off  too  rapidly  to  furnish  much  nutriment  to 
the  system. 

Coie  2nd.  Mrs.  I,  aged  about  30  years,  of  delicate  constitution,  from 
lA^vious  disease,  and  the  use  of  much  drastic  medicine  for  several  yean, 
had  been  complaining  for  some  weeks  of  disordered  bowels. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  1846,  afler  more  than  usual  fatigue,  she  ate,  at  a 
late  dinner  hour,  with  other  food,  boiled  com  ;  that  night  she  complained 
of  pain  in  her  bowels,  and  had  towards  morning  muco-sanguinolent  dis- 
charges. Calomel  and  opium  were  given  in  the  morning,  and  para- 
goric  in  the  evening. 

July  14th.  She  was  visited  by  Dr.  Frayser.  Her  pulse  was  soft  and 
about  120  in  the  minute.  Tongue  slightly  furred,  with  a  thick  white 
coat,  thirst  considerable — ^sw&ce  natural  in  temperature.  There  had 
been  considerable  pain  in  the  bowels  the  two  previous  days,  but  it  had 
nearly  subsided.  Tenderness  upon  pressure  over  the  abdomen,  incon* 
siderable.  She  had  three^discharges  in  twenty.four  hours-^in  quantity 
about  half  a  pint  each,  consisting  of  blood  and  lymph,  with  a  prepon- 
derance of  lymph,  a  portion  of  which  exhibited  the  transparent  appear- 
ance of  animal  jelly. 

IVeatmenL — Hydrarg.  cum  Creta  with  Dov.  powd. ;  ice-cold,  mucila- 
ginous drinks  ;  and  the  same,  as  injections  with  Tinct.  of  opium.     Hot 
^mentations,  with  decoction  of  hops,  frequently  applied  to  the  abdomen. 
July  7th.  On  the  5th  and  6th  the  discharges  occurred  about  every 
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ihxee  or  fiwr  hours — ta  quantity  firom  a  gill  to  half  a  pint  They  nere 
dark  and  sero-sanguinolent,  with  flakes  of  opaque  lymph,  putrid  in  appstt- 
ance  and  smell  on  the  seventh.  The  pulse  130  to  140  and  feehle ;  ah- 
domen  swollen  and  tympanitic  ;  no  tenderness  on  pressure ;  extremilies 
and  &ce  cool,  and  presenting  a  purplish  hue* 

Treatment. — On  the  6th  3  i.  of  Creosote  to  S  xij.  starefa  was  tdnii- 
istered  as  an  enema,  which  produced  no  pain  or  irritation  and  was  rr 
tained  about  six  hours.  After  the  enema  the  dischaiges  occurred  at  is- 
tervals  of  about  six  hours.  They  were  darker  and  more  consistent- 
still  however  resembling  more  than  any  thing  else,  the  first  wasbtsi^ 
of  blood,  putrid  flesh.  The  creosote  injections  were  twice  more  repested 
with  seeming  good  eflect,  other  remedies  continued. 

July  8th.  AH  her  symptoms  worse,  although  on  the  previous  day  Ae 
seemed  to  have  no  apprehension  of  a  fatal  result,  not  feeling  herself  dao. 
gerously  ill ;  the  bowels  were  approximating  a  gangrenous  state,  if  it 
did  not  really  exist,  as  the  discharges  became  more  and  more  putrid,  the 
pulse  more  feeble  and  frequent,  and  approaching  dissolation  manifest 
July  9th.  Though  every  means  that  promised  any  benefit  were  m- 
ployed  to  sustain  her,  she  died  this  morning. 

This  case  succumbed  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day  firom  the  attack, 
evidently  from  mortification  of  the  bowels. 

Case  Sol.  R.  I.  S.,  aged  four  years,  of  delicate  constitution,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  a  laxative  state  of  the  bowels  for  several  monthsv  was  nttaded 
with  Hooping'cough  about  the  15th  of  August.  Six  or  eight  dajs  after 
the  symptoms  of  Pertussis  commenced,  the  discbarges  firom  her  faoweii» 
though  consistent  and  healthy  in  appearance,  became  too  fireqoent,  and 
were  slightly  tinged  with  blood. 

July  24th-  She  had  considerable  fever — tongue  fiirred  and  while, 
was  a  good  deal  distressed  by  her  cough,  her  discharges  became  moia 
frequent,  consisting  of  blood,  mucus  and  lymph,  of  a  tenaceoos  pastj con- 
sistence, attended  with  considerable  uneasiness  and  griping  pain  ii  lla 
bowels,  which  were  relieved  for  a  consklerable  time  afker  each  dejw 
tion. 

20th.  Her  discharges  in  the  last  three  days  numbered  6  to  8  ia  34 
hours.  They  were  in  quantity  from  3  j.  to  I  iv.,  and  consisted  of  IM 
and  lymph  pretty  well  mixed,  presenting  a  plastic  appearance.  haoDB 
of  them  the  lymph  so  much  predominated,  as  not  to  be  entirely  mixed  and 
colored  with  blood,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  thin,  transpnieBt, 
tenaceous  jelly.  These  discharges  were  alternated  once  or  twice  in  the 
24  hours,  generally  in  the  morning,  by  bilious  fcecal  discharges  of  &vonp 
ble  appearance.  The  feverish  heat  diminished,  pulse  still  freqi»nt» 
thirst  considerable,  pain  only  complained  of  a  short  time  before  aid 
during  the  discharges ;  tenderness  upon  pressure  inconsiderable,  ooa|^ 
distressing,  but  without  pain  in  the  chest. 

30th.  The  past  two  days  the  feverish  heat  was  less — ^perspnmtiooo» 
siderable,  except  three  or  four  hours  in  the  night,  when  the  exaoeiba- 
tton  of  fever  produced  increased  heat  and  dryness  of  the  suifoce ;  pnisB 
frequent ;  thirst  less  ardent,  except  during  the  exacerbation  at  nigkt 

The  sangnino-lymphy  dischaigeagradually  changed  to  an  appeanmoe 
like  tolerably  thick  mucilage,  with  a  conskieiable  quantity  of  bnwiiih 
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colottred,  shreddy  flakes  of  disorganized  membranous  structure,  so  soft 
and  fragile,  as  to  be  easily  broken  to  pieces. 

But  three  of  these  discharges  in  the  last  twenty -four  hours,  and  they 
like  all  the  previous  ones  but  slightly  ofiensive. 

31st.  4  p.  M.  No  discharge  from  the  bowels  for  the  past  sixteen  hours 
until  now.  It  is  thin,  sanious  and  very  offensive  ;  very  much  in  ap- 
pearance  and  smell  like  the  pent-up  discharge  from  a  stump,  not  dis- 
posed to  heal,  at  the  first  dressing  after  amputation.  The  general  symp- 
toms indicate  a  giving  way  of  the  system. 

August  2nd.  This  morning  she  died.  In  the  last  thirty-six  hours  she 
had  but  three  evacuations,  all  of  the  sanious  putrid  character  of  the  one 
before  described.  The  feeble  pulse,  prostration,  shrunken  features,  all 
denoted  the  fatal  lesion  of  the  bowels,  which  the  discbarges  indicated. 

This  case  terminated  the  night  of  the  ninth  day  from  the  attack.  It 
was  much  modified,  the  distress  greatly  increased  and  the  fatal  result  the 
more  certainly  produced,  by  its  complication  with  hooping-cough,  in  its 
inflammatory  stage. 

The  treatment  consisted  of  a  small  amount  of  mercurials,  acetate  of 
lead,  and  diaphoretics  in  combination  with  opiates.  Ice  allowed  to  be 
eaten  at  pleasure,  and  cold  gum  water  as  drink  and  nourishment ;  iced 
mucilage  with  laudanum  as  injections,  fomentations  to  the  abdomen  fol- 
lowed by  a  blister ;  quinine  was  also  given  to  mitigate  the  nocturnal 
paroxysms,  and  finally  stimulants  &c.,  to  sustain  the  system. 

Case  4fA.  D.  H.,  aged  about  50  years,  of  active  temperate  habits, 
and  vigorous,  healthy  constitution,  was  attacked  with  Colic,  produced  by 
imprudence  in  eating,  on  the  lOth  of  August  1845.  The  pain  and  dis- 
tress were  relieved  in  a  day  or  two  and  he  resumed  his  business.  He 
continued  however  to  have  occasional  uneasiness  in  his  bowels  and  sev- 
eral dejections  every  day,  though  he  disregarded  these  tokens  of  insidious 
and  serious  disease  still  preying  upon  him,  and  continued  his  usual  habits 
of  eating  and  attention  to  business,  not  heeding  the  slight  uneasiness  in  his 
bowels,  or  the  frequency  of  the  discharges,  and  not  even  noticing  their 
appearance  or  character. 

Finally,  from  an  increase  of  complaint,  and  an  evident  appearance  of 
serious  disease,  he  was  induced  by  his  fiunily  to  retire  from  business  to 
his  dwelling,  and  on  the  21st  of  October,  forty  days  after  the  disease 
had  its  origin.  Dr.  Frayser  was  called  to  see  him.  He  was  then  con- 
tiderably  reduced,  his  skin  dry  and  scurfy — bis  pulse  normal,  tongue 
slightly  coated,  but  moist,  and  but  little  thirst — ^no  complaint  of  tender- 
ness over  the  abdomen  of  consequence. 

His  dejections  were  four  to  six  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  he  di scribed 
them  as  having  been  free  and  preceded  by  uneasiness  in  his  bowels, 
which  was  relieved  by  each  evacuation,  for  a  time.  He  had  never  ob- 
served their  appearance.     His  appetite  had  continued  pretty  good. 

Hydrarg.  cum  Greta  with  Dov.  powder,  were  prescribed  for  him.— 
MucUaginuos  drink  and  a  simple  bkuid  diet,  and  his  discharges  desired 
to  be  preserved  for  inspection. 

The  succeeding  forty-eight  hours  the  discharges  occurred  at  intervals 
of  four  to  eight  hours,  with  the  same  feeling  he  had  previously  described. 
In  quantity  they  were  from  a  half  to  a  pint,  and  conaisted  of  blood  and 
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lymph,  tolerably  consistent  and  plastic  in  appearance — inodonwit  and 
without  any  admixture  of  fcBcal  matter. 

The  next  morning  he  had  dark  bilious  foecal  discharges,  as  farorable 
in  consistence  and  appearance  as  could  be  desired,  and  discharges  of 
this  character  occasionally  occurred,  until  a  few  days  before  his  death  ; 
but  throughout  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  the  eyacuations  were 
mainly  the  product  of  the  extensive  lesion  of  his  bowels,  in  its  difiereDt 
stages,  and  generally  united  with  bilious  or  fcecal  matter. 

The  general  discription  of  this  interesting  case  is  now  brought  up  to 
the  third  day  of  medical  treatment  when  the  local  cause  of  these  alarm- 
ing discharges  had  still  but  slightly  involved  the  general  system.  The 
pulse,  appetite,  appearance  of  the  tongue,  heat  of  the  surface,  secretions 
of  the  liver,  kidneys  &c,  still  were  seemingly  but  little  infTuencedby  the 
disease. 

From  this  time  more  appearances  of  inflammatory  action  began  tode- 
velope  themselves.  The  discharges  lymph  and  blood — the  lymph  00 
predominating  in  portions  of  them  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  toler- 
ably thick  animal  jelly.  Evening  exacerbations  of  fever,  with  resUeae- 
ness  and  increase  of  thirst,  set  in,  during  which  the  proportion  of  blood, 
of  a  more  florid  color,  was  increased,  and  the  lymph,  which  gave  conflis- 
tence  to  the  evacuation,  assumed  a  thicker,  and  more  opaqae  fibrinoiii 
appearance. 

These  general  symptoms,  without  any  notable  complaint  of  pain  or 
soreness  upon  pressure  over  the  abdomen,  gradually,  in  the  course  of  n 
few  days,  run  into  another  stage  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  fever  was 
more  from  irritation,  and  the  discharges  became  puro-sanguinoient*  The 
pus  striated  with  blood  and  containing  an  admixture  of  fibrinous  mattert 
partially  disorganized,  or  dissolved — then  gradually  assuming,  as  the 
disease  progressed,  a  dirty,  brownish  or  dark  purulent  and  lenaoeoos 
appearance  and  consistence.  During  this  change  in  the  character  of 
the  evacuations  the  evening  exacerbations  became  less  and  less  dis- 
tinct and  the  appearance  of  fibrine  and  florid  blood,  produced  bj  in- 
creased excitement  during  the  evening  exacerbation,  gradually  disap- 
peared in  the  stools.  The  discharges  became  more  and  more  offisnsiye, 
and  of  a  dark,  dirty,  thin  sanious  appearance,  still  presenting  the  kind 
of  tenaceous,  flowing  consistence  which  would  be  produced  by  a  Luge 
admixture  of  pus.  These  changes  in  the  evacuations  were  accompa* 
nied  by  corresponding  changes  in  the  general  symptoms  ;  until  finallj, 
without  much  suffering,  and  without  seeming  to  realize  his  dangert 
though  an  intelligent  man,  his  physical  and  mental  energies  both  gave 
way,  and  the  closing  scene  occured  on  the  14th  of  November,  afler  14 
days  of  medical  attendance,  and  near  two  months  afler  the  attack  of 
Colic  from  which  the  commencement  of  his  disease  must  be  dated. 

The  discription  of  this  disease  has  been  hastily  run  through,  withovt 
giving  the  treatment,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  connectedly  the  symp- 
toms of  the  difierent  stages  of  the  disease ;  and  particularly  the  character 
and  changes,  in  the  different  stages,  of  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 

The  treatment  consisted  of  venesection,  cupping,  a  moderate  use  dt 
mercurials,  acetate  of  lead,  opiates,  mucilages,  tbrmentations,  opiate  in- 
jections, which  were  well  received  and  retained ;  and  towards  the  done, 
tonics  and  astringents  ;  and  finally  stimulants. 
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Case  hth,  Mr.  B,  aged  about  25  yean,  was  of  regular  and  temper- 
ate habits  both  in  living  and  in  business ;  but  of  spare  delicate  frame, 
though  he  had  generally  enjoyed  pretty  good  health.  He  had  frequent 
discharges  from  his  bowels  for  eight  or  ten  days  without  much  pain  ; 
but  being  pretty  large  and  free,  he  was  much  hurried  when  the  desire 
to  stooi  came  on.  About  the  21st  ot  August,  1844,  he  came  under  med- 
ical treatment.  His  discharges  then  were  6  to  8  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  from  a  half  to  a  pint  in  quantity,  and  consisted  of  lymph  and  blood* 

This  case,  in  the  character  of  the  discharges,  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  its  progress  and  termination  in  death  and  in  its  general  treat, 
ment,  was  so  much  like  the  last,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details 
in  its  report. 

It  presented,  however,  more  uneasiness,  amounting  to  slight  pain  in 
the  bowels — more  fever  and  evidence  of  inflammatory  action. 

Death  occured  on  the  dd  of  September ;  about  the  14th  day  from  the 
commencement  of  medical  treatment. 

Case  Qth.  M.  R.  H.,  aged  20  years,  of  good  habits,  but  delicate  con- 
stitution and  subject  to  irregularities  of  the  bowels,  was  attacked  about 
the  10th  of  August,  1846,  with  Diarrhoe.a  The  increased  frequency  of 
the  discharges,  attended  with  some  pain,  continued  to  the  20th,  when 
the  pain  increased  and  the  evacuations  became  bloody.  On  the  22nd 
the  disease  was  clearly  recognized  as  the  fiital  form  of  dysenteric 
diarrhoea.  The  discharges  were  pretty  large,  and  consisted  entirely  of 
lymph  and  blood,  attended  with  considerable  pain,  and  the  three  previ. 
ous  days  with  more  pain  than  usual  in  this  form  of  disease.  On  the 
24th  but  little  pain  or  soreness  was  complained  o^  though  nothing  but 
the  free  and  large  stools  of  blood  and  lymph,  unmixed  with  bilious  or 
fiscal  matter,  had  passed  through  the  bowels. 

Dr.  Frayser,  who  was  the  attending  physician,  having  taken  as  much 
blood  from  the  arm  and  by  cups  from  the  abdomen  as  seemed  neces" 
sary,  in  consultation  with  him  and  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith  of  Texas,  we 
decided  to  carry  out  fully  in  this  case  the  Mercurial  and  Opium  prac« 
tice.  Accordingly,  calomel  grs.  xx.,  with  one  to  two  of  opium  were 
prescribed  every  four  hours,  until  the  desired  effect  was  produced— 
fomentations  ^c.  to  be  continued. 

The  next  day  ( 25th)  he  had  dark  bilious  stools,  consistent  and  as 
^vorable  in  appearance  as  could  have  been  expected.  So  soon,  how- 
ever,  as  the  bilious  secretion  and  foecal  matter  from  the  upper  bowels 
passed  through,  the  sanguino-lymphy  evacuations  occurred  again,  with' 
out  any  improvement  in  their  appearance. 

Two  to  three  doses  of  the  calomel  and  opium  were  given  in  the  twen- 
ty-four hours  for  three  days,  with  the  view  to  produce  ptyalism-^and 
some  signs  of  mercurial  influence  upon  the  gums  and  salivary  glands 
were  produced ;  but  no  permanent  improvement  in  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  resulted  from  it,  and  so  much  irritation,  of  a  nervous  and 
feverish  character,  seemed  to  be  produced  by  it,  that  the  further  use  of 
mercurials  was  abandoned. 

28th.  The  discharges  were  less  bloody  and  contained  more  opaqua 
lymph  of  an  appearance  resembling  somewhat  dense  fibrlne.  No  pain' 
or  sorness  in  the  abdomen.  ^ 

31st.  The  past  three  days  the  discharges  ^ve  been  more  pnro-fibro*- 
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sanguinolent,  occaeionlly  alternated  with  bOious  fiscal  matter.     Comid- 
erable  fever,  with  marked  evening  exacerbations. 

Sept.  4th.  The  irritative  fever  continued,  with  the  sanguino-ljmpfcj' 
evacuations — the  blood,  the  last  two  dajs,  largely  predominating  in 
quantity,  but  rendered  solid  and  tenaceous  by  viscid  Ijrmph  mixed  with  it. 
The  last  24  hours  preceding  his  death,  which  occurred  this  moming', 
the  evacuations  indicated  passive  hemorrhage,  as  large  quantities  oT 
dark  blood  passed  off  in  coagulated  lumps,  rendered  tenaceous  bj  die 
lymphy  admixture. 

This  case  continued  about  14  days  after  the  bloody  discharges  oom- 
menced.  After  the  use  of  mercurials  were  discontinued,  the  treatmeDt 
consisted  of  opiates,  acet.  lead,  mucilages,  fomentations,  blisteriiig, 
anodyne,  mucilaginous  and  creosote  injections,  6ic,  As  a  laxative,  an 
equal  mixture  in  bulk  of  lac.  sulphur,  Cr.  tartar,  and  calc  magnes. 
was  occasionally  given. 

More  pain  was  complained  of  during  the  first  three  or  four  days,  umI 
more  feverish  excitement  ran  through  this  case  than  any  of  the  otliers 
reported. 

Case  7th.  S.,  a  negro  boy,  aged  about  ten  years,  was  attacked  on 
2d  of  October,  1646,  with  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  bloody  di8chai;ge8 
from  the  bowels. 

Oct.  5  I  saw  him  first.  His  discharges  were  described  as  consisC- 
ing  of  blood  and  mucus  during  the  past  three  days,  and  attended  with 
slight  pain.  His  evacuations  through  the  day  had  been  preserved  and 
amounted  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  to  about  a  pint — and  were  chiefly  blood  and 
lymph.  He  complained  of  considerable  pain  before  and  during  the  de- 
jections. His  pulse  was  rather  frequent,  but  natural  otherwise — tongue 
thinly  coated  with  a  white  fur — ^the  sur&ce  natural  in  temperature. 

Treatment. — V.  S.  ^  xyj — Emplast.  Canthar.  nearly  large  enough  to 
cover  the  abdomen.  Frequent  relays  of  flannels  wrung  out  of  a  hoc 
decoction  of  hops,  to  be  applied  over  the  blistering  plaster.  Opium  gr.j. 
calomel,  gr.  j.  acet.  lead,  gr.  viij.  to  be  given  after  each  evacuation  until 
they  were  arrested — ^mucilage  for  drink  and  nutriment  and  ten  grains 
of  quinine  to  be  given  next  morning. 

6th.  Discharges  diminished  in  frequency  and  quantity,  and  contain 
less  blood.  Pain  relieved.  Treatment  continued,  with  infusion  of  per- 
simmon and  oak  bark,  and  laudanum  as  an  enema  after  each  dischaige. 
Ten  grains  of  quinine  to  be  repeated  next  morning. 

8th.  Discharges  more  frequent  and  decidedly  purulent,  though  of  thick 
and  healthy  appearance,  and  striated  with  blood.  Slight  irritative  fever. 
Opium  and  the  opiate  injections  continued  to  control  the  dischaiges. — 
Muriated  tine,  of  iron  as  a  tonic.  Diet  rigid— consisting  of  nothing 
but  gruel  and  rice  water. 

10th.  Improving  slowly.  Less  pus,  and  some  dark  feculent  matter 
has  been  discharged. 

Under  the  continued  use  of  the  tonic  and  the  occasional  use  of 
opiates,  and  the  most  rigidly  restricted  diet,  consisting  of  farinaceous 
drinks,  he  gradually  recovered. 

These  cases  are  reported  mainly  from  personal  observation.  All  of 
them,  exnept  the  drd  and  7th  were  seeivand  some  of  them  were  attended 
by  Dr.  Frayser  who  has  aided  in  making  out  the  reports  of  them. 
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Of  the  numerous  cases  of  bowel  afifections  that  have  presented  theu- 
selves  in  a  wide  field  for  practical  observations,  of  near  twenty-five 
years,  here,  and  where  I  formerly  practised  in  Virginia,  I  can  call  to 
mind  but  few  others  like  these.  The  late  Dr.  W.  Christian,  who  for 
long  and  extensive  experience,  and  for  correctness,  and  discrimination 
in  his  observations  of  diseases,  had  no  superior  in  this  country,  has  fre* 
quently  remarked  to  me  that  he  had  never  seen  such  cases  until  a  few 
years  past,  and  that  he  had  seen  no  satisfactory  description  of  them ; 
and  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  assured  me  that  he  had  never  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  but  two  caSes  of  this  form  of  disease.  Other  physicians 
of  long  and  large  experieiiC(i  have  expressed  th^  same  opinion,  and  ac- 
knowledged an  equal  want  of  success  in  its  treatment. 

The  descriptions  given  by  th^  b^st  writers  of  the  different  grades  of 
violence  in  epidemic  dysentery,  and  the  difference  in  the  symptoms  and 
results  of  sporadic,  from  epidemic  dysentery,  and  in  their  descriptions 
of  other  afiections  of  the  boWels  attended  with  discharges  of  blood,  fur- 
nish no  satisfactory  and  perfect  account  that  we  have  met  with,  of  the 
commencement,  progress,  and  termination  of  a  similar  form  of  bowel 
complaint. 

We  find  well  described,  and  I  have  oflen  seen  dysentery,  both  epi- 
demic and  sporadic,  ushered  in  by  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms  of 
fever,  produced  by  various  causes,  and  developed  as  the  efiect  of  the 
fever,  or  the  influence  of  the  cause  which  produced  it,  concentrated  upon 
the  bowels,  constituting  what  was  not  inappropriately  termed  by  Syden- 
ham and  other  old  writers,  as  fever  turned  in  upon  the  bowels. 

We  find  well  described,  and  have  oflen  seen  dysentery  resulting  from 
irritating  injesta,  acting  directly  upon  the  bowels  and  producing  primarily 
or  secondarily  a  dysenteric  affection ;  but  in  the  former,  the  dysenteric 
afiection  of  the  bowels  was  evidently  secondary  to  the  general  disturb- 
ance of  the  system ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  general  and  local  symptoms 
were  dif^rent  from  the  cases  I  have  briefly  described.  The  general 
symptoms  indicated  more  inflammatory  action,  and  the  local  disease  was 
attended  with  more  pain  and  soreness  in  the  parts  involved.  The  dis- 
charges were  small,  frequent  and  muco-sanguiuolent,  attended  with  tor- 
mina, tenesmus,  and  the  almost  constant  disposition  to  go  to  stool,  from 
a  feeling  like  something  was  in  the  lower  bowels  that  must  be  passed 
off.  The  discharges  mucus  and  blood,  and  produced  by  inflammation 
and  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  colon  and 
rectum,  giving  rise  to  exalted  secretion  of  mucous  and  also  exhalation  of 
blood. 

In  this  peculiar  form  of  disease,  slight  uneasiness  in  the  bowels,  fol- 
lowed by  free  discharges  of  blood  and  lymph,  mark  its  first  stage  :  or  if 
the  discharges  be  small  and  frequent,  and  mixed  with  mucus  at  first,  they 
become  free  and  sanguino-albuminous,  or  lymphy,  without  being  attended 
ivith  tormina,  or  tenesmus,  or  4lconstant  disposition  to  go  to  stool ;  and 
the  free  evacuations  afford  almost  entire  relief  for  several  hours  from 
the  uneasiness,  or  pain  in  the  bowels,  if  any  exist ;  and  also  the  desire 
to  go  to  stool.  The  rectum  is  but  little  involved  in  most  of  the  cases, 
as  injections  produce  but  little  uneasiness  and  are  retained  for  hours,  an 
then  only  expelled,  when  the  accumulation  in  the  colon  and  rectum  pro- 
duce a  desire  to  goto  stool,  which  could  be  deferred  in  some  of  the  cases* 
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for  hours,  at  the  will  of  the  patient :  the  pulse  but  little  influenced — 
thirst  inconsiderable,  and  the  appetite  but  little  impaired  for  several  days* 

These  local  symptoms,  together  with  but  slight  general  febrile  disturb- 
ance  and  the  subsidence  of  pain  and  soreness  in  those  cases  in  which 
they  exist,  in  two  or  three  days,  characterize  this  peculiar  form  of  dis- 
ease, in  its  first  stage. 

Its  second  stage  was  characterized  in  case  1st,  by  early  symptoms 
of  extensive  gangrene  of  the  bowels,  indicated  by  the  dark  ofiensive 
sero-sanguinolent  discharges,  with  shreddy  flakes  of  lymph  floating  in 
them,  accompanied  by  a  frequent  thready  pulse,  and  a  general  collapsed 
state  of  the  system. 

In  the  second  case,  the  second  stage  of  gangrene  indicated  by  the 
symptoms  evidently  commenced  on  the  5th  day,  and  terminated  in  death 
on  the  7th,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  extensive  mortification  of  the  bowels. 

In  the  3d  case,  the  second  stage  was  indicated  on  the  5th  day,  by  dis* 
organized  membranous  structure,  floating  in  a  tenaceous  fluid,  (prohabiy 
the  gum  water  which  was  the  only  drink  used,)  passing  through  the 
bowels  ;  followed  on  the  7th  by  a  very  offensive  ichorous  discharge,  and 
resulting  in  death  on  the  ninth. 

In  the  first,  and  in  the  other  cases  in  which  pus  was  discharged,  it  did 
not  occur  until  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  day  of  the  disease,  and 
they  were  consequently  more  protracted. 

The  second  of  the  seven  cases  terminated  in  death  on  the  7th  day, 
from  gangrene.  The  third  terminated  in  death  on  the  9th  day,  proba- 
bly from  extensive  sloughing  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  colon,  followed  by 
an  oflensive  ichorous  discharge,  and  an  irritative  fever  which  exhausted 
the  system. 

The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  cases  ran  into  an  irritative  fever,  produced 
from  ulceration,  or  a  morbid  condition  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  colon, 
giving  rise  to  copious  discharges  of  puro-sanguinolent  matter,  by  which 
the  vital  energies  of  the  system  were  exhausted,  and  death  produced. 

In  the  first  and  seventh  cases,  the  pus  was  consistent  and  healthy  in 
appearance,  and  not  mixed  with  dark,  but  striated  with  florid  blood. 

Afler  a  tedious  convalescence,  under  a  most  rigid  course  of  dieting, 
they  recovered,  though  in  the  first  case  the  thick  healthy  looking  pu9 
amounted  to  at  least  four  ounces  at  a  time,  and  continued  in  diminishing 
quantities  for  days. 

I  have  briefly  presented  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  these  cases,  as 
a  peculiar  form  of  bowel  affection  ;  I  have  pronounced  the  morbid  con* 
dition  which  produced  death,  without  having  had  the  privilege  of  mak- 
inga  post-mortem  examination  in  a  single  case. 

These  conclusions  have  been  based  upon  the  uniformity  of  the  con- 
dition assumed,  as  found  by  morbid  anatomists,  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
character  of  such  discharges,  the  con-Anitant  general  symptoms  and 
the  results. 

While  there  is  but  little  room  for  diversity  <^  opinion,  as  to  death  be- 
ing produced  in  the  second  case  by  gangrene  of  the  bowels,  the  exten- 
sive researches  made  in  morbid  anatomy  do  not  enable  us,  without  hav- 
ing inspected  the  parts  diseased,  to  determine  either  the  exact  condition 
which  gave  rise  to  the  lai^  dischai^ges  of  lymph  and  blood  which  oe- 
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eurred  in  the  first  stage,  or  that  'which  produced  the  copious  dischaiges 
of  purulent  matter  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  post-mortem  examinations  made  and  reported  bj  all  the  most 
prominent  writers  on  dysentery  are  unsatisfactory  as  to  the  morbid  con* 
dition  of  the  bowels  which  would  produce  so  large  an  exhalation  of 
blood  aud  lymph  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  labour  bestowed  on  thi« 
subject,  we  are  lefl  to  base  a  conjecture  of  the  pathological  state  indica- 
ted by  such  discharges  more  upon  the  general  efiects  of  congestion  and 
inflammation  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  than  upon  any  precise  infor- 
mation I'urnished,  as  to  the  morbid  condition  in  this  disease. 

Deducing  an  opinion  from  the  condition  found  in  the  different  grades 
and  stages  of  dysentery,  this  peculiar  discharge  would  not  likely  result 
from  inflammation  and  engorgement  of  the  mucous  follicles  alone  ;  but 
from  that  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  mucous  and  sub-mucous  struc- 
ture of  the  colon,  producing  lymph  as  a  result  of  inflammation,  and  blood 
by  exhalation  from  the  highly  engorged  vessels  \  and  a  small  amount  of 
mucus  from  the  inflamed  follicles,  and  too  much  engorged  to  prevent  se- 
cretion. These  products,  partially  mingled,  might  produce  the  quantity 
and  character  of  the  discharges  in  these  cases  ;  and  this  condition  of  the 
mucous  and  sub-mucous  structure  might  result,  either  in  extensive  gan- 
grene or  in  sloughing,  to  be  followed  either  by  unhealthy  ichorous  dis- 
cbarges or  healthy  pus,  dependant  on  the  condition  of  the  vital  ener- 
gies of  the  general  system. 

This  extensive  engorgement  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  and  i^ub- 
mucous  tissues  might  be  so  relieved  by  the  copious  exudation  of  lymph 
and  blood,  as  to  prevent  sloughing,  and  result  in  that  condition,  which 
has  been  found  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  pus  without  a  broken  ul- 
cerated surface. 

The  probable  correctness  of  these  conjectures  is  sustained  by  the 
post-mortem  appearances  found  by  Cheyne,  Stokes,  Watson,  Twyning, 
Carswell,  Andral,  Gendrin«  Horner,  Bell,  Gross,  <kc.  The  observations 
of  these  and  other  pathological  Anatomists  shew,  as  a  cause  or  result  of 
Dysentery — extensive  inflammation— congestion — ^gangrene — thicken- 
ing and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  coat— exudation  of  lymph  and  blood,  diz;c. 
As  a  morbid  product  Carswell  found  in  the  West  Indies  *Hhat  from  the 
Ilio-cecal  valve  to  the  rectum,  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon 
often  presenting  one  vast  ulcer  of  a  cherry  red,  or  reddish  black,  which 
looked  like  the  advanced  stage  of  Osteo-sarcoma."  He  also  examined 
cases  in  which  no  ulceration  had  been  found,  and  yet  laige  quantities  of 
pus  was  occasionally  contained  in  the  colon. 

The  probability  that  the  large  quantity  of  pus  dischai^ed  in  ca«e  Ist, 
did  not  result  from  a  broken  and  ulcerated  surface,  is  sustained  by  the 
observations  often  made,  that  a  few  ulcers  of  limited  extent  in  the  colon 
are  sufficient  by  their  irritation  to  produce  death  ;  and  also  by  the  con- 
current opinion  of  pathological  Anatomists,  that  the  reparation  of  ulcera- 
ted breaches  in  the  mucous  coat  of  the  colon  is  tardy  and  uncertain  in 
its  accomplishment,  and  indeed  it  is  contended  by  some  that  it  rarely  if 
ever  takes  place  to  any  great  extent. 

In  reference  to  the  cause  of  this  peculiar  form  of  disease  which  has 
only  presented  itself  here  in  sporadic  cases  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  I  shall  only  remark  that  during  a  residence  often  years  in  Mem- 
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phis,  my  observations  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  diseases  d  all 
kinds  have  gradually  become  more  and  more  inflammatory,  as  the  clear- 
ing up  of  the  country  and  ttfe  growth  and  improvement  of  the  city  have 
advanced. 

Ten  years  since,  diseases  here  were  almost  exclusively  functional  and 
congestive  in  their  character  ;  and  especially  in  persons  who  had  resi- 
ded here  long  enough  to  undergo  the  relaxing  influence  of  the  climate. 

Bowel  aflfections,  always  very  common  here,  were  formerly  almost  ex- 
clusively Diarrhoea,  attended  with  their  albuminous  discharges  without  ac- 
cute  symptoms  of  inflammatory  action ;  latterly  dysenteric  and  enteri* 
tic  aflfections  have  been  much  more  common. 

In  the  progressive  change  here,  from  the  functional  and  congestive 
diseases  of  the  mucous  and  sub-mucous  tissues  of  the  alimentary  canal  to 
the  more  inflammatory  forms  of  disease,  may  not  such  a  condition  of 
these  parts  occasionally  have  occurred,  as  to  produce  the  complicated  re- 
sults of  a  congested  and  inflammatory  condition  of  the  inner  membrane 
and  mucous  follicles  of  the  large  bowels. 

On  the  treatment  of  this  disease  I  have  nothing  that  is  new  and  but 
little  of  interest  to  offer.  Its  onset  and  progress  have  been  so  insidious 
and  attended  with  so  little  pain  and  fever,  that  persons  unacquainted  wUk 
its  fatal  tendency  have  not  taken  the  alarm  and  called  in  a  physician 
early  enough  to  arrest  the  disease  in  its  incipient  or  early  stage  ;  koA 
indeed  without  a  careful  inspection  of  the  evacuations,  all  the  other 
symptoms  are  calculated  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  physician.  The 
consequence  has  been,  that  the  disease  has  either  progressed  without 
remedies,  or  under  the  use  of  feeble  treatment,  until  irreparable  and  fatal 
lesions  have  been  produced  by  it.  Upon  this  cause,  and  not  its  neceff- 
sarily  fatal  tendency,  has  the  almost  universal  want  of  success  in  its 
treatment  depended  and  the  opinion  been  so  generally  based,  that  it  is 
a  disease,  when  strongly  marked,  of  incurable  malignity. 

The  primary  aflection  seems  clearly  to  be  congestion  and  inflamooa- 
(ion  of  the  mucous  and  sub-mucous  tissues  of  the  colon.  The  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach,  liver  and  the  general  system  which  occurs  in  its 
course,  being  secondary  and  a  consequence  of  the  primary  lesion.  la 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  immediate  relief  of  the  local  conges- 
tion and  inQaramation  is  the  most  important  indication,  and  it  is  more 
important  in  this  form  of  disease  than  in  ordinary  dysentery,  either  spora- 
dic or  epidemic ;  where  the  local  disease  is  more  limited  to  the  mocniB 
Ibllicles,  and  concomitant  with  it,  other  organs  are  involved,  and  conse- 
quently less  tendency  exists,  on  account  of  less  concentration  of  disease, 
to  rapid,  extensive  and  fatal  lesions  of  the  inner  sui'face  of  the  bowels. 

To  effect  this  object,  general  and  free  bleeding,  followed  by  local  de- 
pletion — fomentations^ — ^stimulating  foot  baths,  and  finally  counter  irrita- 
tion by  a  large  blister,  dressed  with  emollient  poultices,  promise  most 
benefit.  Auxiliary  to  these  remedies  opium,  ipecac  and  acetate  of  iesd, 
separately  or  in  combination  as  the  symptoms  may  require,  should  be 
used,  to  relieve  local  irritation,  equalize  the  circulation,  and  produce 
perspiration.  If  local  irritation  of  the  rectum  exists,  producing  tenes* 
mus  or  disposition  frequently  to  go  to  stool,  it  should  be  allayed  by  ano- 
dine  starch  injections,  to  which  acetate  of  lead  may  be  added  ivith  ad- 
vantage. 
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Mercurial  cathartics  have  not  seemed  beneficial,  for  though  their  de- 
sired impression  has  been  made  upon  the  liver,  and  favorable  bilious 
and  fecal  avacuations  produced,  they  have  been  followed  by  no  diminu- 
tion, if  they  did  not  produce  an  increase  of  the  sanguino-lymphy  dis- 
charges ;  occasioned  doubtless  by  the  acrid  bilious  matter  passing  the 
diseased  surface  of  the  colon  and  rectum. 

Unlike  mercurial  and  other  cathartics  however  have  been  the  eflTects, 
of  a  combination  of  lac.  sulphur,  crm.  tartar,  and  calc.  magnesia  in  equal 
bulk.  Its  operation  has  seemed  soothing  and  alterative,  in  changing 
the  morbid  exhalations  to  healthy  secretions,  and  it  is  not  incompatible, 
and  need  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  other  necessary  remedies,  pro 
re  jiaUh  to  give  this  mixture,  in  sufficient  quantity,  at  intervals  of  from 
two  to  four  hours,  to  pass  freely  through  the  bowels. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  treatment  of  the  first  stage  of  the  disease 
which  my  experience  would  sanction ;  allowing  for  the  attainment  of 
the  object  indicated,  by  the  use  of  other  remedies  promising  similar  re- 
sults, which  the  experience  and  preference  of  others  may  induce  them 
to  use. 

In  the  use  of  depletion  in  the  commencement  of  this  disease,  its  ne- 
cessity and  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  carried,  is  not  indicated 
either  by  the  frequency  or  tension  of  the  pulse  so  much  as  by  the 
character  of  the  evacuations,  and  the  constitutional  ability  to  bear  the  loss 
0£  blood.  Fatal  ravages  are  probably  made  by  the  local  disease,  before 
the  circulation  displays  general  phlegmasial  action,  and  then  the  real 
jEunount  of  disease  is  masked  by  its  internal  concentration,  causing  the 
pulse  to  be  oppressed  and  the  general  surface  and  the  extremeties  to 
be  even  preternaturally  cool.  The  preponderance  of  transparent  lymph, 
its  increased  consistency,  or  tenaceous,  fil)rinous  appearance,  the  in- 
creased floridness  of  the  blood,  together  with  increase  of  uneasiness  or 
pain  in  the  bowels,  are  accumulating  signs  of  the  necessity  of  depletion, 
though  the  pulse  may  not  fully  respond  to  then). 

The  arrest  of  the  disease  and  the  final  recovery  in  case  7th  I  attrib- 
ute mainly  to  the  large  bleeding,  seventy  hours  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  bloody  discharges,  when  neither  the  appearance  of  the 
tongue,  the  heat  of  the  surface,  nor  the  almost  normal  state  of  the  pulse 
seemed  to  demand  it. 

In  laying  so  much  stress  upon  the  importance  of  bleeding  in  the 
commencement  of 'this  disease,  I  am  urging  nothing  new ;  for  in  the 
treatment  of  dysentery  from  Sydenham  down  to  the  present  time»  the 
highest  authorities,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  are  in  favor  of  the  lan- 
cet, except  in  camp  dysentery  attended  with  typhoid  prostration,  when 
it  is  only  allowed  to  be  used  cautiously  at  the  outset  of  the  disease. 

In  the  second  stage  the  effect  of  remedies  and  the  result  of  the  dis- 
lease  are  more  problematical.  If  a  tendency  to  prostration  and  collapse, 
accompanied  by  dark,  fetid,  sero-sanguinolent  discharges,  portending 
gangrene,  occur,  the  system  must  be  sustained  and  roused  to  healthy 
action  if  possible. 

A  more  hopeless  condition  of  this  kind  I  never  witnessed  to  survive, 
than  that  of  case  1st ;  and  as  the  treatment  briefly  given  succeeded  in 
restoring  reaction,  and  conducting  the  patient  through  a  tedious  and 
pritical  convalescence,  from  the  evidently  extensive  ravages  of  the  dis- 
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ease,  to  health,  I  should  more  conOdently  rely  upon  it  than  upon  anj 
other  course  of  practice,  and  therefore  need  neither  recapitulate  nor 
enlarge  upon  it. 

The  influence  of  the  ice  eaten  at  pleasure,  in  allajing  the  thirst,  and 
relieving  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  especially  its  influence, 
rubbed  over  the  surface  every  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  followed  by  diy- 
ing  and  chafing,  in  relieving  the  blue,  shrivelled  and  sudden  relaxation 
of  the  skin,  and  the  pouring  out  of  cold  sweat — in  restoring  plumpness 
and  color,  and  warmth,  and  circulation  to  the  surface,  and  life  and  heal* 
thy  action  to  the  diseased  structure,  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  addition- 
al evidence  of  its  curative  powers  in  this  condition  of  the  system, 
hopeless  of  relief,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  a  cure,  by  any  other  reme- 
dial instrumentality. 

In  the  cold  clammy  sweat — and  the  feeble  indistinct  pulse  and  the 
great  internal  heat  and  oppression  of  collapse  occuring  in  this  form  of 
disease,  or  from  cholera  morbus,  and  indeed  from  any  other  cause,  oo 
remedy  in  my  hands  has  been  so  safe,  and  at  the  same  time  so  potent, 
as  ice  used  in  this  way. 

Memphis,  January  ]4th,  1847. 


in. — Report  of  the  Board  of  Army  and  Navy  Medical  OfficerSj  ordered 
by  the  Departments  of  War  and  Navy  to  investigate  the  causes  amd 
character  of  the  disease  which  prevailed  at  Pensaccia^  Flo,,  in  1844 

and  184G. 

United  States  Navax  Hospital, 

Pensacola,  Fla.y  Nov.  13th,  1846. 
To  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Sir : — The  Board  of  Army  and  Navy  Medical  Officers,  ordered  by  Uie 
Departments  of  War  and  Navy  to  investigate  the  causes  and  character 
of  the  disease  which  has  prevailed  at  this  place  and  its  vicinity  during 
the  present  autumn  and  that  of  1844  ;  and  '*  to  devise  means  of  restoring 
the  locality  to  its  former  healthy  condition,"  has  the  honor  to  report. 

That  it  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  it,  ftdljr 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  great  importance,  and  determined,  if 
possible,  that  the  result  of  its  labors  should  equal  the  expectation  of  the 
Departments. 

Early  in  the  prosecution  of  its  enquiry,  after  hearing  a  history  of  the 
disease  from  Surgeon  J.  Hulse,  U.  S.  Navy,  President,  and  eiamining, 
bj  his  invitaion,  a  number  of  cases  in  the  wards  of  the  Hospital,  tbe 
Board  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  in  question  is  the  autnm. 
Bal  fever  of  hot  climates,  differing  in  type  according  to  the  predispositloii 
of  the  subject  of  it,  and  the  degree  of  exposure  to  the  causa  caustoks  ; 
that  it  is  of  miasmatic  origin ;  that  during  two  several  years  at  lease,  it 
has  appeared  under  the  forms  of  intermittent,  remittent,  continued  And 
congestive ;  and  that  in  many  cases  it  has  been  of  a  character  so  aggxv,. 
▼ated,  as  justly  to  entitle  it  to  the  appellation  of  malignant  or  pemiciotts* 

The  next  object  was  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  source  of  Ijbe  mrnlm. 
rious  emanations,  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  primary  or  excittng 
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cause  of  the  endemic.  With  this  view,  it  made  an  extensive  and  thor- 
ough examination,  during  two  successive  days,  of  all  the  grounds  around 
and  about  the  Naval  Hospital,  the  Navy  Yard,  Cantonment  Barrancas, 
Fort  Barrancas  and  the  Redoubt,  which  examination  revealed  to  the 
Board  the  object  of  its  search,  viz :  many  marshes  and  fresh  water 
ponds,  having  dirty,  slimy  and  miry  surfaces  exposed  to  the  action  of  a 
hot  sun,  and  most  of  them  so  contigous  to>the  three  first  of  the  above 
mentioned  places,  and  so  located  in  relation  to  them,  that  the  efBuvia 
arising  from  their  beds  and  margins  must  be  waAed  by  the  prevailing 
winds,  in  a  very  concentrated  form,  to  all  of  these  points. 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  map  it  will  be  perceived,  that  a 
chain  of  ponds,  in  some  instances  having  connecting  branches,  running 
South  of  and  within  one  hundred  yards  of  Cantonment  Barrancas  and 
the  Naval  Hospital,  extends  Eastward  till  it  nearly  reaches  the  West 
wall  of  the  Navy  Yard. 

Another  chain  commences  near  Cantonment  Barrancas,  passes  in 
front  of  the  Navy  Hospital,  and  during  wet  seasons,  by  overflow,  has  an 
outlet  a  little  to  the  Eastward  of  the  Hospital.  This  very  important 
chain  happily  aflfords  natural  facilities  for  drainage. 

A  third  chain  commences  about  half  way  between  the  Hospital  and 
Navy  Yard,  following  the  direction  of  the  table  land,  and  at  the  foot  of 
it  makes  a  curve  to  the  Northward  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
Navy  Yard  wall ;  and  near  this  curve  is  a  pond  almost  dry,  having  a^ 
muddy  sur&ce  exposed  and  apparently  abounding  in  materials  ot  a  most 
deleterious  character.  This  chain  has  its  outlet  to  the  North,  by  Jack- 
son's Bridge,  into  the  Big  Bayou,  and  can  be  easily  drained,  and  its 
margin  covered  with  sand. 

Between  parallel  sand  ridges  other  ponds  run  nearly  East,  West,  and 
North  of  the  Navy  Yard  and  their  natural  outlet  is  into  the  Bay  North 
of  the  Yard,  to  which  their  surplus  waters  can  easily  be  conducted. 

As  an  evidence  that  the  ponds  North  of  the  Navy  Yard  are  the  chief 
source  of  the  febrific  agent  which  produced  the  disease  within  the  Yard, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  occupants  of  the  range  of  buildings  in  the 
north  part  of  the  Yard  suffered  first  and  more  severely  than  the  residents 
of  other  houses. 

The  ponds  near  the  West  side  of  the  Navy  Yard  are  better  protected 
firom  the  sun's  rays  by  the  trees  that  surround  and  overhang  them, 
which  not  only  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  water  and  thereby  the 
elimination  of  paludal  effluvia,  but  confine  to  its  source  whatever  mala- 
ria may  be  generated.  This  supposition  obtains  support  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  village  of  Warrington  no  more  than  two  cases  of  fever  have 
been  known  to  exist  this  season,  and  these  so  light  that  had  no  enquiry 
been  instituted,  they  would  have  passed  unnoticed. 

The  Board  has  been  placed  in  possesion  of  another  &ct,  proving  the 
correctness  of  its  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  disease  under  consider^ 
ation,  which  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  of 
the  city  of  Pensacola,  have  enjoyed  an  entire  immunity,  the  disease 
being  confined  to  a  space  of  not  more  than  two  square  miles. 

The  Board  is  happy  to  state  its  belief  thai  for  so  ereat  an  evil  there  is 
ft  remedy,  which,  if  appli^,  will  prove  effectual  and  complete. 

In  the  exacutiofi  of  this  part  of  its  dvty  the  Board  reccommends  mosT 
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earnestly  the  grading  and  drainage  of  the  grounds  which  hare  been 
described.  By  filling  the  ponds  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  several  feet, 
and  leaving  a  canal  six  feet  wide  at  the  top,  walled  up  with  bricks  laid 
in  cement,  the  possibility  of  standing  pools  in  front  of  Barrancas  and  the 
Naval  Hospital  will  be  entirely  precluded. 

The  chain  which  extends  from  the  Hospital  to  near  the  West  wall  of 
the  Navy  Yard,  has  its  debouche  through  the  village  of  Warrington, 
and  here  again,  grading  and  drainage  are  recommended.  The  pandlei 
chains  North  of  the  Navy  Yard,  curving  towards  the  North  and  East^ 
may  be  made  to  empty  into  one  canal,  thorough  which  the  water  can  be 
led  into  the  Bay. 

The  Board  respectfliUy  suggests  the  propriety  of  placing  the  work 
herein  recommended  upon  the  Navy  grounds,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard,  in  connection  with  the  senior  Med- 
ical OfRcer  of  the  Hospital ;  and  that  on  the  army  ground,  under  that  of 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  military  works  in  the  harbour,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  senior  Medical  Officer  on  duty  at  the  port 

Hereto  appended  is  a  history  of  the  disease,  as  it  appeared  at  the 
Naval  Hospital  in  1844  and  1846,  accompanied  by  meteorological 
tables  for  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September  in  1844,  Ir^h 
and  1846.     (Vide  Appendix  A.) 

Also,  a  history  of  it,  as  it  occured  at  Cantonment  Barrancas,  under 
the  observation  of  Ass'U  Surgeon  £.  H.  Abadie  during  the  present 
season  (see  Appendix  B.) 

Very  respectfully, 
ISAAC  HULSE,  Surg'n  U.  8,  Navy,  PnsidetiL 
GEORGE  TERRILL,  Surg'ti,  17.  S.  Navy. 
For  H.  A.  STINNECKE,  Surg'n,  U.  S.  Army. 
H.  H.  STEINER,  U.  8.  Army, 
JOHN  C.  SPENCER,  Surgn,  U.  S.  Navy. 
E.  H.  ABADIE,  AssU  Surg\  U.  S,  Army, 
H.  H.  STEINER,  Ass't  8urg%  U.  8.  Army, 

Appendix  A. 
Histaryj  dpc.  of  the  Disease. 

It  appears,  from  all  the  information  that  can  be  obtained,  that  the 
locality  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Board  has  been  directed  was 
regarded  by  the  first  settlers  and  by  their  successors,  as  remarkably 
healthy.  It  was  never  suspected  of  containing  a  focus  of  infection  until 
some  years  afler  the  establishment  of  the  Navy  Yard  and  Naval  Hospi- 
tal. In  the  progress  of  improvement,  clearings  were  made  about  the 
ponds,  ahd  their  borders  were  divested  of  the  evei^reen  trees  and 
shrubbery  with  which  they  were  clothed,  the  foliage  ot  which  had  pre- 
viously presented  an  impervious  barrier  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  first  authentic  account  of  any  autumnal  fever  occurring  here* 
dates  back  no  farther  than  1840,  when  it  commenced  at  the  village  of 
Barrancas,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  autumn,  reached  the  Naval  Uos- 
pital.  From  that  time  up  to  the  summer  of  1844  no  notice  is  found  of 
any  unusual  sickness. 

In  1844  a  bilious  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  prevailed  at  the 
military  cantonment  at  Barrancas.  The  precise  date  of  its  commeiftoe- 
nient  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  is  known  to  be  earlier  than  that  of  its 
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appearance  at  the  Naral  Hospital,  which  was  about  the  1st  of  July. 
During  that  year  it  did  not  extend  to  the  Navy  Yard,  as  it  appears  from 
the  accompanying  extract  from  the  Hospital  reports. 

In  1846,  a  similar  fever  appeared  at  Barrancas  about  the  latter  par^ 
of  July,  at  the  Naval  Hospital  about  the  Ist  of  August,  and  at  the  Navy 
Yard  about  the  middle  of  August.  During  the  present  year  it  was 
marked  with  greater  severity  at  Barrancas,  the  seat  of  the  military  can- 
tonment and  the  Navy  Yard,  than  at  the  Naval  Hospital ;  and  in  the 
course  of  inquiries  into  the  remote  cause,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
near  these  two  points  where  it  appeared  in  the  most  aggravated  form, 
materials  were  exposed  in  a  manner  the  most  calculated  to  generate 
malaria  in  a  concentrated  degree. 

For  the  history  of  the  disease  in  1844,  the  following  extract  is  sub- 
mitted  from  the  report  of  the  surgeon  of  the  Naval  Hospital. 

''Early  in  July,  a  fever  of  an  intermitting  character  appeared  among 
the  servants  at  the  surgeon's  house,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month,  or  a 
little  more,  every  individual  of  the  family,,  consisting  of  15  persons 
(nearly  an  equal  number  of  whites  and  blacks,)  fell  uiider  the  infiuenco 
of  the  malady. 

''A  short  time  subsequently  to  its  appearance  at  the  sorgeon's  hoose 
the  disease  extended  to  the  hospital,  and  from  the  4th  of  July  to  the  14tfa 
of  November  were  enumerated  among  the  inmates  subject  to  its  attack, 
patients  39,  attendants  10,  medical  officer  1,  which  comprised  all  the 
persons  in  any  way  connected  with  the  hospital,  with  only  two  ex- 
ceptions. 

''fi^jfffiptofiw.-^rigors,  chills,  pain  and  boming  sensattion  in  the  head, 
the  pain  extending  along  th^  spine,  through  the  thighs  and  legs,  and  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet.  Delirium'  in  some  cases-^tongue  swollen,  with 
the  impression  of  the  teeth  upon  its  edges-— thirst  great — ^vomiting  of 
bilious  matter — sometimes  cholera-^pains  in  the  bowels;  urine  high 
colored,  soanty^  and  irritating  the  mucous  passages.  The  phases  of  the 
disease  were  almost  as  numerous  as  they  are  in  yellow  fever. 

^It  was  treated  i;^ith  mercurial  cathartics,  cups  to  nucha  and  other 
seats  of  pam,  sudorifics  d^.,  and  on  remission  or  intermission,  with 
quinine  in  large  quantities.  In  general,  it  was  easily  arrested  by  these 
means,  but  relapses  wer6  frequent  and  the  course  of  treatment  had  to 
be  repeatedly  renewed. 

^*The  shipping  in  the  port,  the  Navy  Yard  and  villages  near  it,  en- 
joyed a  complete  exemption  from  this  complaint,  while  every  person 
sent  here  from  oh  board  ship  experienced  an  attack  of  it  in  three  or  four 
days  afler  his  admission. 

^*The  remarkable  characteristic  features  of  this  disease  are  the  great 
prostration  and  nervous  irritability  which  it  causes  even  afler  a  duration 
of  only  a  few  hours." 

*'Ca«e." — Chambers  Pope,  O.  Seaman,  admitted  for  ophthalmia,  at- 
tacked with  fever  August  dlst,  1844.  Treated  in  the  usual  way,  be- 
came much  exhausted ;  had  hiccups,  tenderness  of  abdomen  Sept.  7th 
and  8th, — convalesced,  but  was  afterwards  attacked  with  dysentery  and 
died  Nov.  18th. 
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Autopsy  i  by  Atsiitant  Surgeon  Thondey* 

^^Thorax. — ^Effusion  into  both  pleural  sacs ;  old  pleural  adhesions  of 
upper  lobe  of  right  lung,  lungs  engorged  with  serum — heart  normaL 

"  Abdomen, — ^Liver  much  enlarged,  indurated  and  of  a  dark  fleshy 
colour ;  gall-bladder  moderately  distended  with  bile  of  natural  colour ; 
mucous  coat  of  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  of  a  blueish  black  colour 
and  softened,  tougher  than  natural  in  other  parts ;  some  adhesions  be- 
tween the  concave  surface  of  the  liver  and  the  intestines  ;  slight  efiuaton 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  pancreas  hard  ;  spleen  natural,  colon  con- 
tracted— foul  ulcer  on  mucous  coat  of  the  rectum.    Brain^  not  examined.'* 

The  following  description  of  the  disease  is  given  as  it  appeared  at  the 
Naval  Hospital  in  1846,  during  the  months  of  August,  September  and 
October. 

Symptoms — pain  in  head,  back  and  extremeties,  in  light  cases  : — to 
those,  in  the  severe  ones,  are  added  pains  in  the  globes  of  the  eyes  ;  in- 
tolerance of  light,  nausea,  vomiting  of  bilious  matter  either  of  a  green- 
ish, or  of  a  yellowish  colour  ;  pain  in  the  hypochondriac  regions  and  in 
the  abdomen,  with  intolerance  of  pressure  upon  the  same.  Cramps  in 
the  legs  ;  loss  of  sensation  in  one  or  more  of  the  limbs,  which  resohrcB 
itself  into  partial  paralysis,  generally,  however  of  short  duration.  Delirium 
occasional,  but  not  frequent,  and  when  it  occurs,  it  is  not  yiolent.— « 
Tongue  swollen,  with  the  impression  of  the  teeth  upon  it,  but  eoated  only 
lightly,  sometimes  not  at  all ;  occasionally  it  becomes,  after  a  day  or  two, 
in  the  worst  cases,  dry  and  rough,  and  in  this  state  there  is  nausea, 
vomiting  and  inability  to  take  either  nourishment  or  drinks.  In  the  bt^ 
ter  stages,  in  fatal  cases,  the  tongue  becomes  tremulous.  Thirst,  in 
most  cases  not  great ;  in  some  few,  insatiate ;  and  in  these,  there  is  in- 
tolerance of  the  stomach,  so  that  only  minute  quantities  of  fluid  are  ad- 
missible. There  is  no  great  heat  of  skin  at  any  period ;  in  the  worst 
cases  the  skin  becomes  cold  and  the  capillary  circulation  is  nearly  de- 
stroyed at  an  early  period.  This  takes  place  when  remedies  (ail  to  act 
early,  and  the  great  viscera  are  engorged ; — ^in  these  cases,  all  efibits 
to  save  are  nugatory,  death  ensues  speedily. 

A  child  in  the  surgeon's  house,  stat  7,  was  slightly  ill  on  Monday.  On 
Tuesday  medicine  could  not  be  retained  and  evacuations  could  not  be 
had  from  the  bowels.  On  Wednesday,  she  was  comatose  and  insensible, 
yet  she  swallowed  stimulants  and  nutriment,  and  on  Thursday  was  the 
&tal  termination. 

In  the  worst  cases  the  stools  at  first  were  of  a  very  dark  colour  ;  aC> 
terwards,  with  some  exceptions  where  remedies  acted  well,  they  assum- 
ed  a  yellowish  hue  and  good  consistency.  In  the  lightest  cases,  no  bad 
looking  stools  were  obiserved.  The  urine  was  in  larger  quantity  than 
usual ;  although  in  some,  at  first,  there  was  a  paucity  of  it  and  that  high 
coloured,  and  as  the  disease  yielded,  it  was  secreted  in  profusion,  having 
a  turbid  appearance.      ^ 

In  a  few  instances  there  was  great  tendency  to  hemorrhage  and  the 
blood  was  observed  to  be  remarkably  thin,  and  not  readily  coagulable. 
Hemorrhages  occurred  in  one,  from  the  mouth,  nose  and  intestines. — 
This  was  iieital  in  7  days.  In  two,  it  occurred  from  the  mouth.  In  one 
of  these  it  was  fatal ;  the  other  subject  of  it  is  still  in  a  critical  conditioa. 
The  hemorrhage  had  not  a  duration  of  more  than  two  days. 
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The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  disease  are,  great  nenrous  pn>8« 
tration  and  protracted  debility,  even  where  the  fever  continues  but  a  few 
hours. 

The  disease  was  intermittent,  remittent  and  continued,  and  in  the 
several  forms  there  were  patients  who  were  subject  to  from  one  to  six 
attacks  of»it  during  the  season. 

The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  during  its  prevalence  was  such  as 
to  prove  unfavorable  to  ordinary  cases  sent  to  Hospital  from  the  shipv 
of  the  squadron,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hereafter  to  be  named. 

There  was  an  approximation  to  black  vomit  in  the  case  of  Sweet, 
who  for  24  hours  threw  up  dark  greyish  coloured  flocculi  mixed  with 
mucus,  and  lay  eructating  it  from  the  stomach  to  a  distance,  without  effort 
and  without  apparent  sutfering.  Ills  skin  became  yellow  before  death, 
and  livid  about  the  neck  and  chest  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

The  attack  was  rarely  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms  ;  frequent- 
ly the  subject  of  it  was  unconscious  of  any  indisposition  one  half,  or  even 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  was  found  writhing  with  the  agony  of 
extreme  pain. 

It  occurred  not  often,  although  it  did  sometimes,  that  there  were  three 
distinct  stages  ;  more  frequently  the  patient  had  sensations  of  heat  and 
chilliness  at  the  same  moment,  or  alternate  chills  and  flushes  in  quick 
succession.  Sometimes  the  intermission  from  this  state  took  place  after 
»  sweat,  aud  oftener  afler  but  slight  perspiration. 

The  most  usual  course  has  been  fever,  pretty  violent  for  eight  to 
twelve  hours  ;  then  a  remission  or  allemtion  of  the  symptoms  for  three 
or  four ;  then  an  exacerbation  of  fever  less  aggravated  than  the  first  ;-— 
this  was  followed  by  a  longer  remission,  or  perhaps  by  an  intermission 
for  several  hours,  after  which  there  was  a  slight  exacerbation,  which 
was  most  frequently  the  last  before  the  establishment  of  convalescene. 

The  pulse  was  frequent  but  compressible  and  of  moderate  volume. — 
In  no  case  originating  in  the  hospital  has  venesection  been  practiced. — 
Two  cases  from  the  Navy  Yard  were  bled  previous  to  admission  at  the 
hospital,  one  of  which  terminated  fatally  in  seven  days,  the  other  is  not 
expected  to  recover. 

Quinine  has  been  relied  upon  as  the  chief  remedy,  to  make  an  im- 
pression  of  its  own  upon  the  nervous  system  and  brain  more  powerfid 
than  that  made  by  the  poison  causing  the  disease  ;  and  the  use  \>{  it  to 
saturation  has  been  attended  with  such  results  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  re- 
garded almost  as  an  antidote  or  specific.  It  has  been  given  in  all  the 
stages,  and  in  all  of  them,  in  large  doses,  it  has  proved  a  sedative. 

The  ordinary  prescription  after  an  attack  has  been  proto-chloride  of 
mercury,  sulphat  quinias  kk  gr.  x.  m.;  followed  by  ol.  Ricini  i  i.,  or 
Euemata  of  Decoct,  Sem.  Lini.  and  ol.  Ricini,  three  or  four  hours  after- 
wards. Evacuations  were  ordinairly  procured  in  due  time,  and  these 
means,  with  the  aid  of  cups,  leeches,  sinapisms,  frictions  with  dry  mus- 
tard 6cc.,  procured  an  alleviation  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms.— 
The  largest  quantity  of  S.  quinine  given  in  one  day  and  successfully,  was 
45  grains.  The  use  of  ice  prov^  peculiarly  grateful  during  the  hot 
stage,  both  in  the  mouth,  and  at  intervals  applied  .to  the  head.  If  fever 
continued  after  the  use  of  these  means,  Spts.  Ether,  nitrici,  or  this  com- 
bined with  anmionise  acetat.,  or  occasionally  G.  Camphor  added,  brought 
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relief  to  tlie  cephalalgic  symptoms  and  procured  moisture  upon  the  i 
On  the  second  dfty,  it  was  coaimon  to  prescribe  S.  quinine  gr.  x.  to  be 
taken  early,  and  again  at  11  A.  M.  If  the  point  of  saturation  was  kxmd 
to  be  easily  attained,  (which  was  tested  by  the  evidence  of  partial  deaf- 
ness and  ringing  in  the  ears,)  one  half  or  one  fourth  of  the  above  qoui- 
tity  was  ordered.  Five  grains  twice  a  day  were  usually  giFeDfbr  a  few 
days  after  the  fever  had  entirely  subsided,  and  then,  not  unfrequent]r,to 
accelerate  convalescence,  Infus.  Cinchon.  and  Serpentaria,  or  Porter. 
It  is  proper  here  to  state  that  in  the  exhaustion  which  frequently  took 
place  soon  after  the  attack,  brandy-toddy  was  given  in  moderate  quan- 
tity for  a  time. 

To  allay  excessive  vomiting  and  hemorrhage,  various  means  were  re- 
sorted to,  such  as  the  administoring  of  ol.  Terebinth,  kreosole,  lime 
water  and  morphia,  lime  water  and  milk,  old  opium,  neutral  and  efler- 
vescing  mixtures,  dec. 

£pispastics ,  frictions  with  hot  spirits  and  capsicum,  pediluvia  wjtk 
mustard,  4^c» 

Among  the  most  constant  sequelee  of  this  disease  were  DiarriMea  and 
Dysentery,  and  as  these  exhibited  an  intermittent  character,  quinine 
figured  again  among  the  remedies.  It  was  given  in  combination  witk 
opium  and  ipecac,  with  opium,  ipecac  and  calomel,  with  opium  alooe,  or 
with  Q,  camphor,  according  to  circumstances.  Small  enemata  contais- 
ing  opium  and  acet  plumbi  were  occasionally  resorted  to.  When  tliere 
was  slight  constipation  alternating  with  diarrhoea,  quinine  was  given 
with  pulv.  Rhei.  in  proportion  of  gr.  x.  of  the  former  to  gr.  xv.  of  the 
Litter  and  it  was  thought,  in  that  formula,  to  promote  the  cathartic  efieet 
of  the  Rhubarb.  Tannin  was  frequently  employed  with  good  eflfect, 
either  alone,  or  with  opium. 

Under  an  attack  of  this  disease  absorption  of  fluid  has  taken  plaee 
to  a  considerable  degree  in  a  case  of  dropsy  of  the  knee  joint.  In  a 
case  of  chronic  orchitis,  the  testicle  was  reduced  to  one  fourth  its  fonner 
size,  and  in  a  case  of  node  of  the  tibia,  the  pain  and  swelling  subsided 
entirely.  Relief  was  also  experienced  in  two  cases  of  neuralgic  rfaev- 
matism,  where  there  was  disability  of  the  deltoid  muscle. 

The  following  statistical  table  is  given  by  the  sui^on  of  the  Naval 
Hospital,  showing  the  number  of  cases  of  this  fever  that  have  occurred 

at  the  hospital  from  the  1st  of  August  to  the  81st  of  October  1846- 

In  this  statement  he  has  counted  every  attack  or  relapse^ 

The  deaths  were : 

Emmett,      attacked  Oct.   2nd,      died 

Sweet,  **  Oct.  10th, 

*  Bampton,  "  Sep.  18th, 

tCantoni,  •«  Oct.    4th, 

t  Mr.  Bright,  "  Oct  10th, 

t  Pjnhon,  «  Oct.  24th, 
Total,  6. 


1  Oct. 

5th, 

« 

15th, 

u 

12th, 

u 

15th, 

u 

17th, 

a 

31st, 

*  Liffht  attack,  followed  by  Dysentery,  which  was  fatal. 

t  Attacked  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  removed  to  the  hospital  in  fioin  qm  te 

seren  dave  afterwards.  ^  "«■**  <«ie  is 
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Whole  number  of  patienta  in  hospital  during  August  and  September, 
195,  medical  officers  and  attendants  22,  total  217,  among  whom 
were  attacks, 175 

Whole  number  of  patients  in  hospital  during  October,  207,  medi- 
cal officers  and  iittendants,  23,  total  230,  among  whom  were  at- 
tacks,  105 

Total  number  of  cases  and  relapses,  .        .         •    '    280 

At  the  Surgeon's  house  where  the  family  consisted  of  11  persons,  all 
were  attacked  and  there  were  two  deaths. 

The  following  tables  have  been  compiled  from  the  meteorological 
Journal  of  the  Naval  Hospital,  and  they  are  designed  to  show  the  paral- 
lel or  contrasts  between  the  seasons  during  July,  August  and  September, 
of  the  years  1844,  1845,  and  1846.  It  will  be  recollected  that  1845 
was  a  healthy  season. 

MEAN   OP  THSRMOMETES.  IfE^N   QV 

BAROMET^l^ 

(July,    .     .     84.55       30.67 

1844  ^August,    .     81.51       30.63 
(September,   77.03       30.69 

(July,    .     .     83.66       30.57 

1845  ^August,    .     81.72       30.64 
(September,   77.59      30.60 

(July,    .     .     86.92       30.16 

1846  ^August,    .     81.26       30.16 
(September,   81.10      30.21 


rUEYAIUNQ  WIND. 
B.  W. 

8.  w.  to  s.  E.  as  31  to  28 

_N.  and  B. 

8.  w.  to  8.  B.  as  35  to  19 

8.  E.  31,  N.  w.  and  s.  w.  each  17 

8.  B.  to  TY.  E.  as  15  to  19 

8.  R. 

17.  E.  and  8.  JB.  about  equal. 
s.  E.  to  N.  E.  as  19  to  12 


RAIN. 


1844 
January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 
August, 
September, 
October, 

November,     10  j 
December,       1 


7^  inches. 

J  " 

5  ** 

2i  " 

5i  « 

5i  « 

9%  « 

12i  « 

IJ  " 


1845. 
H  inches. 
i      •• 

m 

i 

2 
i 

2| 
3t 


1846. 

11^  inches. 

81      " 

&H    " 

8J  ** 

4  «< 

13|  '* 

9f  ^ 

lOA    •• 

3iV     " 


62f  inches,       37      inches.     78^^  inches, 

CASES  TAKEN  FROM  THE  BOOKS  OP  THE  NAVAL  HOSPITAL. 

pose  1st. — ^James  A.  Pithon,  Sergeant  of  Marines,  admitted  from  the 
Navy  Yard,  October  26th,  with  the  following  account  of  his  case  by 
Surgeon  Spotswood,  U.  S.  N. 

"Pithon  was  taken  with  fever  on  the  night  of  the  24th  inst.  I  was 
«ent  for  at  7  o'clock,  a.  m.,  on  the  25th.     Had  great  heat  of  skin,  pulse 
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quick  and  bard,  pains  in  head,  back,  and  loins,  insu^rablj  seTerr.— 
Ordered  V.  S.  i  xvj.  Pulse  stood  bleeding  wondeifullj  well — slept  tor 
three  hours  after  and  perspired ;  gave  at  10  o'clock  quinine  gr.  xxr^ 
cal.  gr.  xfj.  Fever  continued  all  day,  though  skin  moist.  At  6  p.  x«, 
gave  ol.  ricini.  5  jss.,  quinine  gr.  viij.  Medicine  operated  very  freelj; 
saw  him  at  9  a.  m.,  to-day  (26th),  skin  moist,  but  pulse  full  and  quk^ 
tongue  brown — sent  to  hospital." 

Wh&n  admitted,  (26th,)  complained  of  no  pain,  skin  hot  but  nooiat, 
pulse  quick — intellect  good — ^great  jactitation,  tongue  coated,  stomach  so 
irritable  that  a  mouthful  of  water  would  produce  vomiting.  Ordered 
effervescing  draught  in  small  quantities,  eveiy  two  hours.  Conluoed 
same  treatment  through  the  night. 

27th.  Has  fever  and  nausea,  bowels  have  not  been  open  since  the 
25th  ;  continue  effervescing  draught ;  quinine  gr.  x.,  enema  of  oL  riciiu 
i  ij,  water  S  xvj.  Evening,  still  has  fever  and  headache,  very  restless, 
vomiting  continues — ordered  lime-water  5  ss.  with  milk — also  spts. 
ethef.  nitros  3  ss.,  solut.  morph.  3  j.,  aqua;.  5  ss — ^the  bowels  have  been 
imperfectly  acted  on  by  the  enema  of  this  morning — repeat  sinapism  to 
nucha. 

28th.  Has  no  fever  to-day ;  no  headache,  or  other  pain ;  stomach  sdll 
irritable^bowels  torpid— ordered  blister  to  epigastrium ;  effervescing 
mixture,  enema  of  ol.  oliv.  S  ij.,  water  i  viij.  Evening,  vomiting  cok* 
tinues — lime-water  S  ss.  tr.  opii.  gtt.  xxv.  three  times. 

29th.  No  pain;  skin  cool,  tinged  with  yellow,  pulse  rather  feebie, 
stomach  extremely  irritable.  Ordered  pill  of  old  opium)  gr,  J.,  brandy 
toddy-^rub  legs  apd  anps  with  hot  brandy  and  capsicum.  Evening-^ 
contmue  brandy ;  stomach  quiet  during  the  day. 

30th.  Has  vomited  this  morning,  a  blueish  fluid  without  sediment,  m 
large  quantities.  Ordered  spts.  terebinth,  gtt.  xxv.,  mucilage  i  ss.  three 
times.  Re-apply  blister  to  epigastrium,  apply  one  to  calf  of  each  leg — 
continue  friction  with  hot  brandy  and  capsicum— -brandy  toddy.  Even- 
ing, blue  mass.  gr.  %j.  in  two  pills.     Had  to-day  a  white  stool. 

31st.  Passive  hemorrhage  from  nose,  mouth,  stomach,  and  bowels.—- 
Stomach  still  irritable,  though  less  so  than  yesterday.  Strength  roach 
reduced — skin  very  yellow.  Ol.  terebmth.  gtt.  xxv,,  mucilage  S  aa. 
three  times  a  day — blue  mass.  gr.  yj.  At  11  a.  h.,  tannin  gr.  ij,  water 
§  ss,  for  a  mouth  wash  ;  likewise,  tannin  gr.  ij.,  mucilage  q.  s.  for  na 
enema.  Tinct.  ferri.  muriat  gtt.  x.  with  water — ^ice  during  the  day. — 
The  above  medicines  were  used  with  the  view  of  arresting  hemorrhage, 
which  was  very  profuse.  Evening — heitiorrhage  continues — bad  con- 
yulsions  this  aitemoon  at  four  o'clock,  from  which  he  soon  recoTered, 
and  took  about  Sij.  of  weak  brandy  toddy  which  was  near.  Took  at 
night  acet  plumbi,  gr.  j.  opii.  gr,  ss.  About  half  past  9  o'clock,  a  medi. 
cal  officer  was  called,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  patient  had  again 
been  attacked  with  convulsions — was  at  this  time  much  prostrated, 
respiration  laboured  and  hurried,  and  to  all  appearance  moribund— -or- 
deied  carfo.  anunon  gr.  v — sinapisms  to  chest,  arms,  and  soles  oTfeet ; 
from  this  time  sank  rapidly  and  expired  at  10^  o'clock. 

Case  2nd. — Jacob  Scholls,  Sergeant  of  Marines.  Admited  from  the 
Navy  Yard,  October  20th,  at  3  p.  m.  Was  attacked  on  the  night  of 
the  19th  with  a  severe  chill  followed  by  high  fever;  took  no  medicine 
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before  he  entered  the  hospital.  At  the  time  of  admission  was  suflferiDg 
with  severe  chill,  which  was  followed  in  half  an  hour  by  high  fever — 
bowels  have  not  been  open  to-day — stomach  very  irritable  ;  severe  pain 
in  head  and  back — as  soon  as  febrile  action  came  on,  ordered  cal.  and 
quinine  aa  gr.  xv.  Cups  to  nucha  and  along  the  spine,  freely.  Vomited 
the  medicine  soon  after  taking  it.  Ordered  immediately  calomel  and 
quinine  aa  gr.  x.  in  pills,  which  was  ejected — ordered  acet.  ammon. 
liquor  i  ss.,  spts.  nit.  dulc.  3  ss.,  morphia  sol.  2 }.  every  third  hour, 
also  enema  of  ol.  oliv.  i  ij.,  aq.  fervid.  3  vj.,  which  was  followed  by 
several  copious  stools  of  a  dark  colour. 

21st.  Rather  better — has  not  much  fever — ^still  some  head-ache  and 
pain  in  back — ^tongue  coated — stomach  quiet — bowels  open — ordered 
quinisB  sulph.  gr.  xv.  three  times  in  the  day— -barley  water  for  drink — 
arrow  root  for  diet. 

Evening — ^no  pain — ^nothing  required. 

22nd.  Free  from  fever,  tongue  looks  better,  bowels  open — ^has  some 
appetite — continue  quinine  gr.  x.  three  times  during  the  day— -chicken 
soup  for  dinner. 

23rd.  Has  pain  in  the  head  and  back — no  fever,  no  appetite — ^bowels 
open,  stools  dark — ordered  quinine  gr.  x.  3  times,  drink  tea — no  nour- 
ishment was  taken. 

Evening.     Slight  fever — ordered  spts.  ether,  nitric.  3  ss.,  water  3  88* 

24th.  No  improvement.  Pain  in  the  head  and  back  continues— 
stomach  irritable — ordered  effervescing  draught,  sinapism  to  back,  arrow 
root  with  wine.  Evening — bowels  have  not  been  open  to-day.  Enema 
of  warm  water  i  xyj. — spts.  ether  nitric.  3  ss.  to  be  taken  in  water  §  88* 

25th.  Much  better  this  morning — ^free  from  fever,  no  pain — bowels 
open — stools  natural,  tongue  cleaning — appetite  returned — ^broiled 
chicken  for  dinner. 

From  this  date,  no  forther  treatment.     Discharged  cured  Oct*  2l8t» 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

ISAAC  HULSE. 
Surgeon  U.  S.  Nmy. 

Appendix  B. 

This  disease,  a  Pernicious  Intermittent  and  Remittent  Fever,  com* 
menced  at  this  place  about  the  latter  part  of  July,  every  individual  living 
here  having  experienced  an  attack  with  the  exception  of  two. 

The  disease  attacked  generally  without  premonition  ;  the  patient,  ap- 
parently in  perfect  health,  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  limbs,  back  and 
head,  general  lassitude,  great  weakness  and  prostration  ;  numbness  in 
the  right  arm  and  shoulder  in  some  cases,  in  others  the  pain  in  the  ex* 
trem\ties  was  very  severe,  that  in  the  back  most  violent.  The  pain  in 
the  head  is  at  times  violent,  referred  to  the  temples,  sometimes  to  the 
back  of  the  head  ;  in  cases  but  little  pain  is  complained  of  in  the  head, 
there  being  an  uneasy  sensation  at  times  amounting  to  pain  in  the  eye* 
balls. 

In  the  cold  stage  which  is  seldom  more  than  slight  rigors  or  horripi- 
lations, and  which  is  generally  observed  only  in  the  first  paroxysm, 
whether  the  attack  is  of  a  quotidian,  tertian  or  remittent  type,  vomiting 
is  present  and  continues  in  cases  during  the  stage  of  reaction,  which  it 
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sometimes  appears  to  develope,  attended  with  burning  pain  at  tbe  epi- 
gastrium, sometimes  very  acute,  distention,  tenderness  increased  bj 
whatever  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  pressure  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
producing  pain.  The  countenance  sallow,  lurid,  sometimes  flushed  of 
a  duskey  red  hue,  expressing  anxiety.  In  many  cases  the  countenance 
is  natural,  no  pain  is  complained  of  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen  upon 
pressure,  complaint  being  made  only  of  pain  in  the  back. 

In  children  this  stage  was  attended  in  three  cases  out  of  five  with  con- 
vulsions, effiision  on  the  brain,  one  half  of  the  body  being  paralysed,  the 
other  half  being  thrown  into  spasmodic  contraction.  In  the  case  of  a 
Creole  30  years  of  age,  the  disease  was  ushered  in  by  violent  spasms 
succeeded  by  coma  and  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  which  disappeared 
when  the  paroxysm  terminated  twelve  hours  afterwards,  the  man  regain- 
ing  his  perfect  consciousness,  which  he  retained  until  the  next  paroxysm 
of  fever.  The  case  terminated  fatally  on  the  bth  dav.  Tbe  mother  was 
subject  to  Epilepsy,  he  had  never  had  an  attack  berore. 

In  the  stage  of  reaction  which  is  seldom  high,  there  is  an  aggravs. 
tion  of  the  symptoms  first  mentioned,  there  being  present  but  little  in- 
creased heat  of  skin  which  is  moist  in  cases,  the  heat  being  sometimes 
dry,  seldom  pungent  In  some  the  heat  alternates  with  chills  during  the 
whole  period.  The  eruption  of  urticaria  tuberosa  has  been  observed  in 
this  stage.  The  pulse  is  quick,  oppressed,  sometimes  sofl,  never  hard 
and  fiill.  This  stage  terminates  in  cases  with  gentle  diaphoresis  extend- 
ing only  to  the  head  and  breast,  at  other  times  with  profuse  sweats  cold 
and  clammy,  the  pulse  becoming  very  frequent  and  feeble ;  sudamina 
are  firequently  observed  on  the  breast. 

According  as  the  different  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  more 
or  less  implicated,  if  the  stomach,  the  tongue  is  pointed,  red  at  the  tips 
and  edges,  covered  with  a  white  fnr,  sometimes  brown  towards  the  base, 
th^  papillse  rising  through  it,  becoming  clear  red  and  glazed  as  the  dis- 
ease progresses,  attended  with  incessant  nausea,  vomiting,  burning  paia 
at  the  epigastrium,  tenderness  and  hiccough,  nothing  being  retained  on 
the  stomach,  pain  on  pressure  at  the  epigastrium  and  intense  thirst ;  if 
the  liver  and  duodenum,  the  tongue  is  broad,  clean  and  moist,  or  cover- 
ed with  a  thin  yellowish  or  white  fur,  mostly  swollen,  bearing  the  im- 
pression of  the  teeth.  Intense  thirst  is  sometimes  present,  at  others  it 
is  null.  In  cases  no  nausea  or  vomiting  exists,  in  others  there  is  vomi- 
ting of  a  colorless  glairy  fluid ;  sometimes  greenish  or  brown  flocculi  are 
suspended  in  it.  Diarrhoea  or  dysentery  are  oflen  present,  precede  the 
attack  or  are  sequel®  of  it  at  times.  The  dejections  from  the  bowels  are 
fluid,  watery  and  greenish ;  sometimes  of  a  dirty  black  colour,  very  foetid, 
the  more  consistent  portion  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  a  pul- 
verulent form ;  sometimes  the  discharges  consist  of  the  mucus  of  the 
bowels  with*  more  or  less  blood,  (dissolved,)  there  being  no  appearance 
of  the  biliary,  secretion  in  them.  The  urine  is  sometimes  scanty,  of  a 
dark  brown-red  colour,  at  other  times,  citron  coloured ;  nearly  natural  in 
quantity ;  sometimes  limpid  and  in  excess. 

The  blood  when  drawn  appears  changed  in  its  characters,  dissolved, 
coagulating  imperfectly,  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  dregs  of  claret 
shaken  up  in  water  in  some  cases. 

The  brain  does  nd  appear  to  sufi^er  much  in  most  cases  of  the  disease. 
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Delirium  is  sKg^lit  when  present,  persisting  in  some  through  the  hot  and 
sweating  stage.  Coma,  with  involuptary  discharge  of  both  the  urine 
and  ftecesy  was  present  in  one  instance  on  the  second  day  of  the  attacJt. 

The  intermissions  and  remissions  were  perfect  in  many  cases  accord- 
ing to  the  type  and  of  the  usual  duration,  whilst  in  others  the  fever  was 
continued  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the  attack,  then  remitting  <^ 
intermitting  as  the  case  might  be. 

The  disease,  whatever  may  be  its  type,  is  marked  by  the  great  irregu- 
Jarity  of  the  occurrence  of  the  paroxysms,  its  imperiectly  developed  stages, 
all  three  however  being  perceptible,  its  tendency  to  fiital  collapse  as  the 
paroxysm  decreases,  the  great  debility  the  patient  sufiers  from,  after  re- 
covery from  it,  however  short  the  attack  may  have  been ;  as  well  as  the 
great  tendency  to  relapse  on  the  15th  and  21st  days. 

Another  feature  characterizing  it  is  the  insidious  manner  of  its  attack, 
the  patient  complaining  only  of  a  slight  evening  exacerbation  of  fever  for 
a  few  days,  when  suddenly  the  powers  of  life  appear  to  be  exhausted,  the 
blood  abandons  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  throws  itself  upon  the 
internal  organs ;  the  skin  becomes  cold  and  cL&nmiy,  of  a  lurid  hue,  the 
pulse  is  weak  and  fluttering,  150  in  a  minute ;  sometimes  it  cannot  be 
felt,  the  intellect  is  clear,  no  pain  is  complained  o£,  the  patient  dying  in 
from  6  to  30  hours  if  reaction  is  not  brought  on  by  the  most  powerful 
counter-irritation  to  the  sur&ce  combined  with  stimulants  internally. 

The  Treaimentj  modified  by  circumstances,  consisted  generally  of 
mercurial  purges,  foUowed  in  a  few  hours  by  oil  and  spts.  of  turpentine 
laxatives.  If  the  stomach  was  irritable,  calomel  and  opium  was  given 
in  small  portions  frequently  repeated ;  the  liquor  ammon.  acetat.  with 
mistur.  camphors  et  spts.  nitri  dulc.  during  the  fever.  Cold  applica- 
tions to  the  head,  sinapised  pediluvisB,  cups  to  the  epigastrium,  hippo- 
chondrium,  back  of  the  head  and  down  the  spine,  as  the  case  required, 
followed  by  blisters,  those  on  the  epigastrium  and  hippochondrium  being 
dressed  with  ungt.  hydra^pg.  fort  et  ungt  resinos.  Laxative  and  tere- 
binthinate  enemata.  Dover's  powder,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  camphor 
julep  and  stimulants  had  to  be  used  very  freely  in  cases  firom  the  c<yn* 
mencement.  For  the  relief  of  collapse,  friction  with  boiling  spts.  of  tur- 
pentine, followed  by  the  application  of  sinapisms  to  the  extremities,  inaide 
of  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  down  the  course  of  the  spine,  the  impression 
being  kept  up  by  vesicatories  to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  stimulants  in- 
ternally with  quinine. 

The  quinine  was  the  specific,  administered  either  alone  in  doses  ef 
ten  grains,  commencing  at  the  decrease  of  the  paroxyso,  giving  it  in 
intervals  of  from  3  to  5  hours,  or  in  combination  with  calomel  in  firom  8 
to  10  ffrain  doses  until  the  secretions  were  restored ;  (they  being  sua? 
pendea  generally  in  aU  attacks,)  the  quinine  appearing  to  assist  the  ac- 
tion of  the  calomel  in  exciting  the  secretory  action.  In  cases  where  the 
stomach  from  its  congested  state  appeared  to  have  lost  the  power  of  acting 
on  the  remedies  taken,  the  quinine  was  given  in  gr.  xx.  doses  in  enema 
of  starch,  with  great  benefit.  Acidulated  drinks,  ice,  the  efii^rvescing 
draught  with  anodynes  and  camphor  were  given- to  relieve  the  nausea  and 
Tomiting  present,  the  relief  of  this  symptom  being  promoted  by  laxative 
•Demata  and  oounter*irritalion  to  the  spine  and  epigastrium,  mild  bitter 
infusions  with  quinine  in  from  gr.  ii.  to  gr.  v.  doses  two  or  three  tiroes 
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a  day  were  giveu  for  dome  time  after  convaleflceiioe  luideoiiHilBiiea4to 
which  wine  was  added  in  most  cases  with  great  benefit. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  disease  to  this  time  38  cases  of  k 
have  been  under  treatment,  (inclusive  of  relapses,)  occurring  among  the 
men  oif  the  command,  most  of  whom  had  been  on  duty  at  this  Post  at  dif 
ferent  times. 

Of  this  number  three  terminated  fatally,  one  from  the  intermitteDt*  aad 
two  from  the  remittent  form  of  the  disease.  Two  of  the  cases  had  had 
diarrhoea  previous  to  the  fatal  attack ;  one  had  returned  about  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  from  the  Rio  Grande.  This  was  the  first  service  south, 
of  all  the  3  men,  one  of  whom  had  not  been  in  the  country  two  yean. 

There  were  73  cases  of  the  disease  treated  since  the  latter  part  of 
July  to  this  date,  occurring  in  the  families  of  the  ofiicers  and  camp  fol- 
lowers, including  all  relapses.  Of  this  number  0  died ;  one  an  adult 
^male,  the  remainder  children  from  2  to  10  years  of  age. 


Rbcapitulation. 

Number  of  cases  in  the  command, 
Number  of  deaths,           do 
Cases  occurring  in  the  fiimilles. 
Number  of  deaths,          do 

88 
\        73 

8 
6 

111  cases — 9  dealfcs;. 
AH  of  which  is  respectfully  sdbmitted, 

£<  B.  ABADIE, 


HospUalj  Camp  Barrancas, } 
November  12th,  1846.  \ 
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IV. — Remarks  on  RemiUefU  Peoer  complioaUd   wUk   sfmptomM    sf 
Tetamu.    By  W.  M.  SoUird,  M.  D.,  of  Montg<»nery,  Ala. 

During  the  last  five  or  tXt  years,  I  have  met  with  a  few  cases  of  re* 
mittent  fi^ver,  complicated  with  symptoms  of  a  tetanic  character,  and  as 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever,  read  any  thiffg  in  which  the  combination, 
or  seeming  combination  is  mentioned,  suppoise  that  a  few  remarks  rela- 
tive thereto,  may  not  be  entirely  devoid  of  interest* 

Whatever  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  or  combinittion  of  dtseaaes 
to  which  I  have  reference,  the  cases  were  all  sufiiciently  distinctire  ami 
peculiar,  and  could  be  recognised  -at  once,  as  presenting  phenomeiw 
altogether  diibrent  firom  remittent  fever  attended  with  simple  coomi* 
sions.  In  the  time  stated  I  have  met  in  all  with  about  ten  cases,  and 
ibey  afe,  no  doubt,  exceedingly  rare ;  for,  I  have  conversed  with  but  one 
pliysiciaif  of  our  place,  who  recollects  to  have  had  such  under  treatmentr 
buring  the  past  fiill  two  cases  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  BaMmn. 


*  Pn  Caldwell,  in  his  edition  of  Cullen,  mentions  a  esse  of  i««im 
tatanus  which  oceurred  under  his  observation,  hot  does  not  spesk  of  a^jr 
e^mplic^tkltt. 
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HaTfng  neyer  seen  a  case  of  uncompHcated^tetanus  in  the  adult,  I  am 
incapable  of  judging  from  mj  own  observation,  how  fiir,  or  in  what  res* 
pect,  the  spasms  in  the  disease  or  form  of  disease  under  consideration, 
difler  from  those  in  the  former,  but  so  fkr  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed 
from  the  descriptions  in  books,  to  me  thej  appear  very  nearly  identical. 
I  have  always,  however,  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  under  what  name  to 
enter  the  cases  in  my  note  book — and  they  there  appear  with  the  difier- 
ent  mixed  titles  of  ^  remittent  foyer  with  tetanus,"  **  febrile  tetanus,** 
and  others  equally  indicatlTO  of  a  want  of  certainty  as  to  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  disease,  or  as  to  which  of  its  elements  was  predominant 

Nearly  all  the  cases  which  I  have  observed,  occurred  early  in  the 
fidi,  ^on  after  the  first  frost— and  the  remaining  few  later  in  the  &U 
or  winter,  soon  after  a  frost  which  had  been  preceded  by  a  week,  at 
least,  of  warm  and  pleasant  weather. 

The  patients,  with  one  exception,  were  all  negroes. 

Generally  the  spasms  were  preceded  several  days  by  a  well  marked 
remittent  fever,  but  in  two  or  three  instances,  of  so  nuld  a  character, 
that  the  patients  did  not  take  to  bed  till  these  occurred.  In  such  cases 
a  continued  feeling  of  chilliness  was  complained  of,  even  during  the  fe- 
brile exacerbations.    In  one  instance,  the  fever  was  of  the  tertian  type. 

After  a  few  exacerbations  of  fever,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  at  the 
period  of  an  approached  paroxysm,  spasms  resembling  those  ot  tetanus 
supervene,  and  present  themselves  so  prominently,  that  without  some 
enquiries  in  relation  to  the  early  characters  of  the  case,  these  alone 
would  be  noticed,  or  claim  at  a  late  period  almost  exdusive  attention ; 
the  febrile  phenomena  being  overlooked,  or  viewed  rather  as  accidental 
concomitants.  During  the  forther  progress  of  the  case,  however,  the 
febrile  symptoms  are  as  regularly  remittent  as  if  no  complication  what- 
ever existed,  and  of  quite  an  aggravated  character. 

The  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  of  the  neck  and  jaws,  and  of  the  supe- 
rior extremities,  after  the  commencement  of  the  spasms,  remain  generally 
in  a  firm  and  rigidly  contracted  state.  Those  of  the  back  were  in  two 
instances  afiected,  as  the  spine  was  bent  and  the  head  drawn  perma- 
nently back  as  in  opisthotonos.  Occasionally  the  rigidity  extends  to  the 
inferior  extremities.  Besides  this  permanent  rigidity,  there  are  occa* 
sional  aggravations  of  the  spasmodic  action,  in  which  motions  of  a  more 
decidedly  convulsive  character  take  place.  In  these  the  arms  and  fiii- 
gers  are  firmly  flexed  and  rigidly  drawn  against  the  chest  in  front,  and 
often  the  radial  edges  of  the  forearms  are  turned  so  much  under  and 
outward,  as  to  bring  the  hands  into  a  state  of  supination.  The  head  is 
generally  turned  to  one  side,  causing  the  &ce  to  lo<^  over  one  or  the 
other  shoulder,  and  both  eyes  and  the  comer  of  the  mouth  are  often 
drawn  in  the  same  direction.  During  these  paroxysms,  the  pupilb,-— at 
other  times  but  moderately  diUted,— -become  excessively  so.  The  mus« 
eular  rigidity,  so  for  as  I  have  been  able  to  asoeitain,  does  not  generaDj 
come  on  gradually,  but  is  mostly  ushered  in  1^  one  of  the  above  par- 
oxysms. 

The  jaws  are  not  firmly  closed,  but  remain  rigidly  fixed  from  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  to  a  half  an  inch  apart ;  the  patient  being  apparently  ahnost 
as  incapable  of  bringing  them  closer  together,  as  of  separating  them 
telher.    Somellmes  in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxyop,  by  con*' 
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mderabfe  force  exerted  upon  the  chin,  the  mouth  may  be  MNDewhito 
widely  extended.  In  one  case,  during  the  paroxjsmB,  the  mooih  vu 
thrown  widely  open,  with  great  apparent  sufl&ring,  and  a  tremukwiiM. 
tion  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  if  from  a  contest,  as  it  were,  between  the 
temporal  and  masseter  muscles  which  elevate  it,  and  the  skeno-hyoidei, 
stemo-tbyroidei,  genii-hyoidei,  and  other  muscles,  whose  conjoiiied  se- 
tion  serves  to  depress  iU  In  some  instances  the  rigidity  and  conwltiis 
asCion  are  more  manifest  on  one  side  of  the  body  than  on  the  other. 

The  paroxysms  of  spasm  differ  in  frequency  and  severity,  not  only 
as  regards  the  period  of  the  disease  itself  but  also  as  regards  the  peiiod 
'Or  stage  of  the  febrile  paroxysm.  During  the  remissions  of  fever  ta 
abatement  also  takes  place  in  the  violence  and  frequency  of  the  cohtuU 
sive  paroxysms.  In  the  exacerbations  they  are  more  frequent  and  ae. 
vere.  In  the  advanced  remissions,  or  in  the  more  aggravated  casesi  the 
violence  and  frequency  of  the  paroxysms  diminish  only ;  while  in  tlie 
milder  cases,  or  in  the  earlier  remissions  of  more  severe  cases  eras, 
these  may  cease  entirely  for  the  time ;  muscular  rigidity  alone  remsii* 
ing.  Vi^ith  each  succeeding  exacerbation,— «s  with  the  symptoau  of 
uncomplicated  remittent  fever, — ^ui  the  onward  progress  of  a  caisr-^ 
frequency  and  violence  of  the  paroxysms  increase ;  a  certain  relttiro 
proportion  seeming  to  exist  between  the  tetanic  and  febrile  phenomena; 
vari  passu  advancing  and  diminishing*  In  one  or  two  of  my  cues, 
nowever,  this  relation  was  not  exactly  maintained,  but  little  absteneM 
taking  place  in  the  paroxysms  of  spasm,  during  very  decided  reausma 
in  the  fever. 

From  the  low  condition  of  the  patients  in  most  instances  when  fint 
visited,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  precuFMry  fe< 
brile  symptoms  were  attended  with  the  most  common  precursor  of  opes 
and  declared  tetanus, — ^rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaw/- 
but  in  one  instance,  which  was  distinctly  interoaittent,  both  in  regard  to 
the  febrile  and  the  tetanic  phenomena,  this  feeling  preceded  for  a  ikoit 
time,  each  paroxysm. 

In  one  instance  I  observed  frothing  at  the  mouth  during  the  pannynn. 

In  two  cases,  no  manifestations  of  intellect  or  consciousness  weie 
exhibited  from  the  first  appearance  of  severe  symptoms^—completeeoaa 
or  stupor  being  also  present, — and  in  some  others  this  was  the  case  only 
during  the  febrile  exacerbations.  )n  a  majority  of  the  cases,  howeveri 
the  patients  seemed  to  comprehend  what  was  said  to  them,  wookldireet 
their  eyes  with  seeming  inteUigence  when  spoken  to,  and  make  efibrtii 
in  most  instances  ineffectual,  however,  to  protrude  the  tongue  whan  le* 
quested  to  do  so. 

While  conciousness  continues,  the  expression  of  the  countenance  gives 
indications  of  alarm,  anxiety,  and  great  physical  sufiering,  and  that  ths 
latter  exists  In  a  high  degree,  is  still  further  impressed  upon  the  obsener 
by  a  moaning  sound  which  the  patient  makes  during  the  paroxysms. 

Articulation  is  somewhat  imperfect  even  in  the  milder  cases  oris 
the  earlier  exacerbations ;  and  in  some  instances  utterly  impossible, 
even  when  the  patients  are  conscious  of  what  is  said  to  them,  aiid  while 
the  countenance  and  actions  give  indications  of  coosidenble  remaining 
kitelligence. 

There  is  in  all  cases  more  or  less  difficulty  of  deghtitiea,  and  in 
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some  the  act  seems  impossible.  One  patient^  evidently  retaining  bis 
mental  fitculties  in  perfection,  and  most  anxious  to  do  any  thing  which 
he  was  told  would  give  him  relief,  retained  in  his  mouth  a  most  disa- 
greeable dose  of  nuMiicine,  for  half  an  hour  at  least,  making  repeated 
efforts  to  swallow  during  the  time,  but  without  success.  In  some  few 
instances,  the  effort  seems  to  be  followed  immediately  with  increased 
muscular  rigidity  and  perhaps  convulsive  movements.  Substances 
possesing  a  certain  degree  of  consistency,  as  for  instance,  medicines 
suspended  in  syrup,  are  generally  more  readily  swallowed,  than  those  of 
more  tenacity. 

The  pulse,  undergoing  the  usual  changes  in  regard  to  frequency 
during  the  exacerbations  and  remissions,  is  generally  quick  and  frequent, 
varying  from  120  to  160  or  170,  though  soft;  rarely  it  is  small  and 
corded.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  at  Sie  same  time  loud  and  strong. 
In  one  case,  a  mere  coincidence  in  all  probability,  a  loud  bellows  mur- 
mur was  heard,  synchronous  with  the  first  sound* 

The  respiration  is  difficult,  the  inspirations  seemingly  impeded,  and 
cut  short,  as  it  were,  by  muscular  spasms,  preventing  the  expansion  of  the 
chest,  and  the  free  aidmission  of  air.    During  the  paroxysms  it  is  laborious.  • 

The  appearance  of  the  tongue  is  in  most  instaoces  peculiar,  being 
swollen,  broad  and  relaxed,  protruded  frequently  more  or  less  between 
the  teeth,  and  covered  with  a  dirty,  yellowish,  opaque,  viscid  mucus* 
Towards  the  termination  of  fetal  cases,  it  occasionally  becomes  pointed^ 
and  covered  with  dried  larainse  of  the  peculiar  mucus  just  mentioned. 

The  bowels  are  generally  operated  on  with  difficulty  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  spasms,  though  these  supervened  in  two  cases,  during 
the  rather  free  action  of  purgative  medicine. 

The  temperature  of  the  sur&ce  generally  is  considerably  above  the 
natural  standard,  and  the  head  in  some  instances  is  quite  hot— >the 
temporals  beating  with  force,  and  presenting  prominently  under  the  in- ' 
teguments — though  the  extremities,  if  not  attended  to,  soon  become  cqoL 

The  disease  in  no  instance  which  I  have  observed  extended  beyond 
the  fifth  day  after  the  spasms  supervened,  and  in  most  cases  a  fetal 
termination  took  place  before  that  time. 

From  genuine  and  uncomplicated  tetanus,  judging  from  the  discription  - 
of  that  disease  in  books,  the  spasmodic  action  in  the  character  of  disease  - 
under  consideration  differs  principally  in  this ;  that  in  the  latter  it  ez«  - 
tends  more  frequently,  and  at  an  earlier  period  to  the  hands  and  fingers, 
and  seems,  as  fer  as  the  superior  extremities  are  concerned,  to  predom- 
inate decidedly  in  the  flexor  muscles.     As  regards  the  muscles  moving 
the  lower  jaw,  it  is  more  violent  in  those  which  serve  to  depress  it,  than 
in  those  intended  for  its  elevation ;  for  the  action  of  the  powerful  ptery- 
goid, temporal  and  masseter  muscles,  is  so  counteracted  by  the  stemo- 
yhoid,  stemo-thyroid,  mylo-hyoid  and  genio-hyoid  muscles,  that  instead  of 
Doing  closed,  the  jaws  are  hekl  a  short  distance  most  rigidly  separate- 
Where  recovery  occurs,  too,  the  cessation  of  spasmodic  action  is  not  so 
gradual,  but  takes  place  in  a  short  time  after  the  febrile  sjrmptoms-are 
removed. 

In  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  Nov.  1846^ 
in  an  article  on  Tetanus,  by  Dr.  Hester,  we  find  malaria  noted  among 
the  probable  predasposing  causes  of  this  disease:  and  the  cases  upon 
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wbich  the  present  remarks  are  baaed,  seem,  though  a  diifereiil  inteipro* 
tation  may  be  admitted,  confirmatory  of  this  opinion.  We  have,  for  ex* 
ample,  patients  in  a  number  of  instances  powerfally  mider  the  infliieiioe 
of  malaria,  as  evinced  by  the  presence  of  phenomena  which  are  abnoit 
peculiar  to  its  action,  seized  also  with  symptoms  of  a  tetanic  character, 
the  two  diseases  present  at  once,  each  apparently  exerting  a  modifying 
influence  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  other.  Under  these  circtmwlaB- 
ces,  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  two  seemmgly  difierent  dtseaaes  inA 
which  the  patient  is  attaclced,  are  owing  to  the  same  predisposing  cause, 
malaria ;  or  have  they  each  a  difierent  predisposing  cause ;  the  fever 
proving  the  exciting  cause  of  the  tetanic  symptoms,  through  the  disorder 
of  the  system  which  its  presence  occasions  ?  Under  either  suppositiea, 
as  regards  the  predesposing  cause  of  the  tetanic  symptoms,  withoot  the 
development  of  the  fever,  the  predisposition  might  pass  perfaapa  away, 
with  an  altered  or  improved  condition  of  the  system,  or  rest  in  abeyanee 
for  the  application  of  some  other  exciting  citose.  As  bearing  an  inter* 
esting  analogy,  I  will  mention  en  passant  that  in  a  patient  who  was 
subject  to  epilepsy,  whom  I  once  treated  for  remittent  fever,  eadi 
exacerbation  of  the  latter  disease  was  ushered  in  by  a  paroxysm  of  the 
former.  Judging  from  my  own  experience  alone-^neVer  having  met 
with  an  uncomplicated  case  of  tetanus,  and  with  a  number  of  the  mon* 
grel  character  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  it  would  appear  that  the 
tetanic  irritation  is  much  more  readily  produced,  or  developed  under  a 
much  slighter  predisposition,  durinff  or  by  the  presence  of  fever  than 
when  this  does  not  exist ;  and  this  idea  is  sustained  by  the  less  violeal 
character  of  the  spasms,  during  the  remissions  of  fever,  and,  as  was  the 
feet  in  one  patient  who  recovered,  their  entire  cessation,  almost  inune« 
diately  on  the  removal  of  the  fever, 

'  It  is  possible  that  the  tetanic  symptoms  are  in  some  manner  cooBee. 
ted  with  sudden  engorgement  or  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the 
medulla  spinalis,  supervening  during  the  progress  of  the  fever,  and 
extending  in  the  cases  in  which  loss  of  consciousness  is  also  present  to 
thoae  of  the  brain ;  but  having  made  no  post  mortem  examinations,  I  da 
not  know  that  there  are  any  morbid  appearances  to  ffive  evidence  oftte 
existence  of  <me  of  the  above  named  conditions,  either  f  s  the  cause,  or 
as  a  consequence  of  the  spasmodic  action*  Even  admitting,  however, 
the  existence  of  either  of  these  pathologKal  states,  it  is  presumable  that 
this  alone  would  not  be  sufiicient-^-that  some  peculiar  irritation  nBoal 
fUso  be  present ;  a  primary  link  perhaps  in  the  luoidkl  catenation,  as  in 
uncomplicated  tetanus  ;  seeing  that  the  cases  are  peculiar  ot  neatly  so, 
to  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  and  in  some  manner  connected  witli 
particular  changes  in  the  weather.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  might  expect 
the  same  symptoms  to  supervene  proportionately  as  ofon,  during  tke 
progress  of  fever,  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  Nor  would  tke 
supposition  that  either  of  these  conditions  was  the  main  and  primsiT 
cause  of  the  spasms,  be  at  aU  fevered  by  the  efiects  of  remedies*  In 
only  one  instance  of  several  in  which  bloodletting  was  resorted  to,  4id 
the  opperation  fell  to  be  followed  by  an  aggravation  of  all  the  t 
symptoms ;  and  in  two  instances,  these,  aa  abeady  observed,  lint  i 
vened  during  the  active  operation  of  cathartic  medipine,  whiei 
bera  administared  in  the  treatment  of  the  pMvioosly  exiidlig  f 
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la  the  CMOS  wkich  hav9  fidlen  linder  my  observatkm,  in  only  three  in* 
•Umces  were  there  external  points  of  irritation  discoverable,  firom  which 
morbid  action. may  have  been  conveyed,  or  excited  in  the  nervous  cen- 
tres* In  one  of  these  patients,  a  negro  girl  16  years  old,  there  existed 
a  wound  in  one  leg,  produced  by  the  entrance  of  a  large  and  ragged 
splinter  of  wood«  and  there  were  also  several  cuts  on  her  body,  caused 
by  a  flogging  from  the  overseer.  They  were  ail  of  about  two  weeks 
standing,  and  had  an  irritable,  inflamed  aspect,  and  without  any  appear- 
ance of  purulent  secretion.  In  another  case  the  patient,  a  little  girl 
eleven  years  old,— the  end  of  one  of  the  index  fingers  was  swollen,  red 
mnd  painful, — but  without  the  formation  of  pus, — from  a  small  splinter 
which  a  week  before  had  penetrated  beneath  the  nail.  In  the  third 
case,— the  patient  a  strong  negro  man,— there  existed  a  small  indurated 
tumour,  immediately  under  or  rather  in  the  integuments  ; — ^painful,  espe- 
cially when  pressed  upon, — in  the  site  of  a  cicatrix  produced  by  vene- 
section* The  operation  had  been  performed  about  ten  days  prior  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  spasms.  The  orifice  had  at  first  inflamed,  and  there 
took  place  firom  it  a  dischaige  of  pus,  but  afterwards,  in  closing  up,  the 
titmour  spoken  of  was  formed. 

The  result  in  most  instances  in  my  practice  has  been  unfiivorable  ; 
the  remediels  applied, — mercurials,  venesection,  opium,  blisters,  quinine 
dec,— in  various  proportions  and  combinations,  in  different  cases,— ex- 
erting generally  no  favorable  influence,  and  some  of  them  at  times  in- 
deed seeming  even  to  have  an  injurious  eflecL  The  latter  article,  until 
very  n)cently,  in  consequence  of  the  mixed  nature  of  the  cases,  and  some 
supposed  contraindicating  symptoms,  I  used  less  freely,  and  with  lesa 
confidence  than  perhaps  I  should  have  done,  viewing  at  the  same  time 
the  disease,  as  I  did,  as  a  form  of  pernicious  remittent  fever.  In  the  ML 
of  1845, 1  met  with  a  case,  very  much  resembling  those  which  I  have 
described,  in  which  both  the  spasmodic  and  the  febrile  phenomena  were 
distinctly  intermittent, — the  only  one  of  the  kind  which  has  fitUen  under 
my  observation,— and  in  which  the  disease  was  arrested,  after  the  third 
accession,  by  the  free  use  of  Quinine.*    Prior  to  this  my  cases  all  proved 

«  In  connecticm  with  the  mention  of  this  medicine,  I  cannot  refrain  from  allud- 
ing to  an  article  in  the  late  namber  of  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences  on  its 
poisonous  action  by  Dr.  Wm.  O.  Baldwin.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  excellent 
paper  will  have  the  effect  of  restraining  within  more  moderate  bounds,  the  ad- 
ministration of  quinine.  The  experimentB  of  Dr.  Baldwin  were  conducted 
with  all  possible  care ;  and  his  opinions  in  regard  to  the  eflbcts  of  the  article 


and  then,  in  some  constitutions  and  under  particalar  circumstances,  in  the  comr 
paiatively  moderate  doaes  in  which  it  is  generally  exhibited  in  this  section ;  one 
can  scarcely,  without  a  feeling  of  horror,  learn  of  its  administratk>n  elsewhere, 
in  the  quantities  here  given,  multiplied  ten  or  twenty-lbld. 

From  the  time  of  the  introduction  first,  of  the  Peruvian  bark  into  practice,  to 
within  a  recent  period,  the  most  exaggerated  ideas  were  entertained,  by,  it  may 
be  said,  a  lam  mass  of  the  profession,  of  its  deleterions  efiects  upon  the  hiunav 
ayptem,  (as  also  of  its  chief  medicinal  ingredient,  qnimne,  since  its  discoverv,) 
and  many  who  ventured  to  use  it,  did  so  m  fisar  and  trepidation  at  firs^  on  the 
constant  '^^nt  vtw,"  for  some  terrible  and  mysterbna  exploskm  of  its  poison- 
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fiitaL  The  onlj  one  that  I  have  siiiee  treated*  tertniBated  hmttMj  tm- 
der  the  use  of  the  same  remedj.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  neither 
in  the  intermittent  case,  nor  in  the  one  last  spoken  o^  were  the  symp- 
toms in  all  respects  of  so  grave  a  character  at  the  commencemeBl  of 
treatment,  as  in  most  of  the  fiUal  cases. 

I  append  brief  notes  of  the  hist  case. 

Sally  Wood,  a  negro  girl  17  jears  old,  had  a  chill  October  2dd,  1840, 
about  noon,  followed  by  considerable  fever;  a  remission  occurred  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  but  about  noon  again  an  exacerbatioB  of  fever 
came  on,  without  a  chill,  in  which  there  was  a  tendency  to  stupor,  and 
some  difficulty  in  swallowing.  There  was  Again  a  remission  en  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  during  which  she  took  alitde  quinine  and  a^ose 
of  purgative  medicine.  I  visited  her  first  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  and 
found  her  with  the  following  symptoms,  the  exacerbation  having  < 
en  about  10  o'clock  a.  m.:  nearly  complete  stupor,  abdominal 


oas  action.  But,  with  these  fears  of  our  fore&therB  staring  as  in  the  ftee  eten, 
the  opposite  extreme  is  ran  into  at  present;  and  by  a  few  at  least  it  wooM 
seem  the  opinion  is  entertained,  that  there  is  tliat  anomaly  in  the  msteria 
medica,  an  article,  potent  for  good,  but  incapable  of  mischief  under  tny  cir- 
cumstances or  In  aay  quantiues ;  an  article  possessed  of  powerful  medicioal 
properties,  and  not  poisonous. 

Bat  while  condemning  the  administration  'of  such  excessive  qoaotftiea  «f 
quinine,  I  would  be  far  from  incalcating  the  doctrine,  that  in  all  cases,  aa  soon 
as  any  of  the  svmptoms  enumerated  as  those  of  its  poisonous  action  auperms, 
the  article  should  be  discontinued ;  as  in  so  doing,  the  usefabess  of  the  nxuBtf, 
and  the  advantages  derivable  from  it,  would  be  circumscribed  within  very  nar- 
row limits. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  manifestations  of  what  have  been  considered  tfas 
poisonous  eflects  of  quinine,  supervene  almost  invariably,  simultaneously  with 
Its  curative  action.  It  Is  seldom  that  we  observe  any  beneficial  results  to  fol- 
low its  administration,  even  in  the  mildest  and  simplest  cases,  without  sone 
degree  of  deafness  and  tinmtus  aurium.  Carried  to  the  extent  only  of  pio- 
ducing  but  the  very  slightest  dullness  of  hearing,  where  the  disease  for  which 
it  is  administered  is  of  a  mild  character,  may  suffice ;  but  wheie  the  moifaid 
action  to  be  overcome  is  more  violent  or  obstinate,  larger  quantities  of  the  remedy 
are  necessary ;  and  with  the  administration  of  these,  and  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
extent  to  which  they  are  carried  generally,  in  many  cases,  as  its  curative  effiaels 
are  manifested,  its  poisonous  symptoms  are  also  increased  in  number,  and  aa^ 
mented  in  degree.  The  tinnitus  and  deafness  become  extreme,  the  respintkMi 
slow  and  perhaps  inegalar,  and  tremulous  motions  of  the  hands,  dilatation  oC 
the  pupils,  and  m  some  instances  dimness  of  vision,  in  succession  supervene. 
Now,  under  such  circnmstances,  these  unpleasant  attendants  of  the  comtive 
action  of  quinine,  remaining  within  the  limits  of  safety,  in  cases  of  high  morbid 
action,  where  the  disease  itself  seems  to  be  yielding,  more  especially  in  cases 
in  which  smaller  doses  had  failed,  or  ceased  to  have  a  beneficial  inflneiice,  f 


would  not  advise  the  discontinoance  of  the  remedy,  but  on  the  contvary  a  pet^ 

.  antities,  of  coarse,  capable  of  afiecong  thm 
desired  end,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  persistence  of  the  symptoms  above 


severance  with  it,  in  the  smallest  quantities,  < 


enumerated  under  its  action. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  remedy  in  a  given  dose  for  a  time  will  seem  to 
be  controUinff  the  disease,— the  pulse  becoming  slower,  and  (as  m  pneumonia 
for  instance,)  the  dullness  on  percusskm,  ^.,  lees  extensive ;  the  only  one  of 
its  unpleasant  attendants  present  being  slight  deafjoess  perhaps.  After  a  whte, 
however,  its  controlling  influence,  in  the  dose  given,  ceases,  and  the  dmemmt 
remains  stationary,  or  again  advances.    Under  uiese  cireumstaaoefl  I  have  ft«- 
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rigidljr  contracted,  as  also  those  of  the  superior  extremities,  by  which 
the  arms  are  flexed  and  held  firmly  against  the  chest.  Mouth  stands 
open  about  half  an  inch,  but  the  lower  jaw  held  so  that  it  can  neither 
be  elevated  nor  depressed^  Pupils  dilated^  Tongue  protrude  slightly 
between  the  teeth,  broaerelaxed,  and  covered  with  a  white  slimy  mucds. 
Pulse  140,  soil  and  moderately  fldl.  Skin  hot^-seems  to  swallow  with 
much  difficulty.  As  often  as  about  every  half  hour,  there  arci  paroxysms, 
— each  lasting  about  two  or  three  minutes,  perhaps,-^in  which  the  spas- 
modic action  is  augmented.  The  fore-arms  are  then  drawn  more  rigid- 
ly against  the  chest,  and  the  hands  brought  nearly  to  a  supine  position, 
the  radial  edge  being  turned  under  and  outward,  as  if  the  motion  were 
produced  by  an  exaggerated  action  of  the  pronators.  The  head  is  drawn 
backwards — ^the  pupils  excessively  dilatect-^he  eyes  rolled  up^^respira- 
tion  quickened  and  noisy— profuse  perspiration  about  the  head  ;  and  she 
makes  a  moaning  sound,  as  if  from  severe  bodily  painj 

Dii'ected  four  grains  of  quinine  to  be  given  every  2nd  hour — and  a 
blister  to  be  applied  to  the  back  of  her  neck  and  between  her  shoulders. 

qaently  observed  aa  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  medicine,  almost  immedi- 
ately to  bring  the  patient  into  an  improving  condition,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
morbid  state  tor  which  it  was  administered ;  as  again  indicated  by  moisture  of 
the  skin  and  toii^ne,  less  hardness  and  freqaenciy  of  the  pulse,  and  (in  pneu- 
monia) diminished  dullness,  &c.} — ^but  With  an  augmentation,  at  the  same  time, 
as  already  remarked,  in  number  and  degree,  of  the  unpleasant  symptoms  refer- 
red to ;  yet  I  have  not  deemed  it  j^roper,  on  this  account  solely,  to  withdraw 
the  remedy.  Of  course,  this  persistence  in  the  use  of  an  article,  in  quantities 
capable  of  producing  such  unpleasant  results,  could  only  properly  be  advised, 
in  cases  in  which,  from  his  past  experience,  or  otherwise,  tne  phjrsiciian  was 
led  to  believe,  that  the  use  ot  other  medicines  instead,  would  prove  entirely 
unavailing.  It  would  be  desirable,  mOst  certainly,  to  subdue  the  morbid  action, 
without  pushing  the  remedy  sufficiently  far  to  produce  any  of  these,  still  less 
to  cause  their  ptesence  in  a  high  degree ;  but,  when  under  the  circumstances 
enumerated  they  do  supervene, — if  not  in  any  excessive  decree, — I  repeat,  I  do 
not  think  they  should  be  considered  as  imperatively  demanding  its  suspension. 

Were  the  physician  actuated  by  a  selfish  regard  for  his  own  interest,  rather 
than  a  desire  to  preserve  the  life  of  his  patient,  the  policy  of  such  a  pn)ceeding 
would  be  very  questionable ;  for,  the  fact  is  undeniable,  that  in  a  vast  majority 
of  iTistan<iesj  the  occurrence  of  any  unpleasant  symptom  during  the  treatment 
of  a  ease,  as  an  evident  or  acknowledged  effect  of  any  remedy  used ;  though 
for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  patient,  it  was  necessary  to  administer  the 
remedy  in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce  such  cfiect ;  will  injure  the  reputation 
of  the  practitioner  more  eveil  than  the  death  of  the  patient.  Should  then  any 
of  the  distressing  symptoms  enumerated,  as  resultmg  from  the  action  of  qui- 
nine, com^  on  in  a  marked  degree  during  its  administration  ;  and  more  espe- 
cially, should  they  not  immediately  subside  on  the  recovery  of  the  patient ;  the 
Sysician  must  expect  to  suffer  in  reputation,  and  to  meet  with  wrathful  up- 
lidiugs,  proportionate  to  his  own  disinterested  doing ;  even  though  as  observed, 
the  full  quantity  of  tlie  medicine,  productive  of  the  efifect  complained  of,  waa 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  patients  life. 

How  seldom,  when  the  physician  is  moderately  attentive,  are  hard  thoughts 
entertained,  or  censorious  remarks  indulged  in,  by  friends  or  relatives  ag«^nst 
him,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a  patient,  but  how  invariably  the  reverse, 
where  any  unpleasant  symptoms  result  from  the  action  of  his  remedies ;  the 
most  trifling  inconvenience,  of  a  temporary  character  even,  being  rememl^ied» 
and  severely  commented  on.  In  the  former  case,  *'  the  patients  time  had  come,'* 
"  our  lives  are  not  at  our  own  disposal" — or  "  the  hand  of  fate  was  app^ent  in 
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26th.  The  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  superior  extremities,  Mkk- 
men  and  jaws  continues,  but  the  more  severe  fits  of  spasmodic  action 
have  ceased  almost  entirely.  Articulation  imperfect,  but  from  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance  she  seems  to  comprehend  all  that  is  said 
to  her.  Pupils  natural,  or  nearly  so.  Pulse  100.  Moans  occasionally, 
as  if  from  bodily  suffering. 

To  take  at  10  o'clock,  eight  grains  of  quinine  and  the  thiid  of  a  grain 
of  morphine-— and  at  noon  four  grains  more  of  quinine. 

Evening.  She  is  perspiring  ^eely ;  is  somewhat  more  restless  than 
she  was  in  the  morning,  but  in  other  respects  remains  much  the  same. 

9  quin.  sulph.  grs.  ixxyj.  div.  in  partes  sex  cequai— one  to  be  taken 
every  4th  hour.     Early  in  the  morning,  the  third  of  a  grain  of  morphine. 

27th.  Talks  distinctly  and  without  difficulty.  The  muscular  rigklicy 
is  subsiding.  She  is  quite  thirsty,  but  otherwise  there  is  but  little  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  fever. 

This  patient  took  no  more  medicine  and  soon  recovered. 

*  his^  taking  offy    In  the  latter  the  hand  of  the  physician  is  manifest    His 
duty,  however,  is  still  the  same. 

1  am  induced  to  continue  this  note. 

In  the  leading  article,  in  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surmcal  Journal  te 
January,  1847,  Professor  L.  A.  Dugas,  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia, 
recommends  the  sulphate  of  quinine  in  intermittent  and  remittent  ievers,  even 
with  local  determidations ;  and  ventures  also,  sofar,  as  to  advise  its  administfa- 
tion  in  cases  of  pneumonia.    For  this  the  Professor  observes,  ^  I  cannot  bat 
apprehend,  that  the  charge  of  ultraism  will  be  preferred  against  me,  by  tboaa 
who  are  still  unacquainted  with  its  properties,"  but  "  will  be  amply  compenmed 
for  the  temporary  odium,  if  this  article  will  induce  any  who  have  been  backwaid 
in  the  use  of  qumine,  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  under  the  circumstances  here  re- 
commended."   The  self-sacrificing  devotedness  of  the  Professor  certainty  can* 
not  be  too  much  lauded  and  admired ;  but  at  the  present  day,  the  charge  eC 
ultraism  it  is  probable  will  be  urged  by  few  Southern  practitioners  against  tke 
views  which  he  has  advanced ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  odium  thereby  incomd 
will  be  entirely  unendurable.    Of  the  physicians  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana,  at  least  of  the  Southern  States,  few  can  be  found,  I  imagine,  ander 
fortv  years  of  age,  who  would  not  be  willing  to  endorse,  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular, the  views  advocated  by  Professor  Dugas,  on  quinine ;  and  I  bad  nearly 
said,  that  within  the  circle  named  they  are  almost  universally  received.    How- 
ever, views  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  published  in  the  American  Joumnl 
of  Medical  Science,  for  July,  1844,  by  the  writer  of  the  present  article,  have 
been  denounced  from  the  rostrum  by  a  Southern  teacher  of  niedicine--«iid  the 
success  attendant  on  the  practice,  in  inflammatory  diseases,  explained  by  the 
assumption,  of  its  having  been  used  only  m  fevers  of  a  low  character,  in  «:oe- 
Btitutions  broken  down  by  long  residence  in  a  malarious  locality.    In  this,  hoir- 
ever,  the  Professor  is  mistaken ;  for  here,  quinine  is  by  no  means  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  patients  with  broken  down  constitutions,  but  is  used  most  saceeaa- 
fully  also  in  genuine  inflammatory  aflectionss,  occurring  in  subjects,  yoon^, 
robust,  muscular,  plethoric,  and  in  whole  and  vigorous  health.     In  genuuke 
inflammatory  aflfections  too  I  repeat  (else  none  such  ever  occur  among  aa,)  or 
at  least,  in  cases  in  which  all  the  symptoms,  nay,  all  the  physical  phenomena  oC 
inflammation  are  present;  and  present  not  during  febrile  exacerbations  only, 
but  during  the  remissions;  after  periodicity  is  entirely  removed  or  wheve  this 
has  not  even  existed ;  and  gradually,  day  by  day  may  be  noted,  subsiding  ander 
its  influence,— or  increasing  on  its  sospensiom  where  this  is  permitted  mt  to» 
early  a  period. 
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I.— 1.  PhysicHogie  Pathologique  <m  Recfierckes  Cliniquei^  expert' 
merUales  et  microscopiquesy  sur  Vinflammatum^  la  tuberctdiscaum,  les 
tumeurs,  la  formation  du  col,  etc.  Par  H.  Lbbeht,  Docteur  en 
medecine  et  chirurgie,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  p.p.  1050.  Accompagn^  d'un 
atlas  de  vingt-deux  planches  gravies.     A.  Paris,  1845. 

2. — The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.  By  Julius 
VoGBL,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Giessen.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  Geo.  E.  Day,  M.  D,, 
and  L.  M.  Caxtab,  Member  of  many  learned  Medical  Societies. 
The  whole  illustrated  by  one  hundred  engravings.  Philadelphia: 
Lea  &  Blanchard,  1847,  pp.  534. 

The  two  works  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  first  French,  and  the 
eecond  German,  may  be  regarded  as  fair  exponents  of  the  science  of 
human  pathology,  existing  at  the  present  time,  not  only  in  the  respective 
countries  from  which  they  emanated,  but  throughout  the  medical  world. 

If  the  sdence  of  therapeutics  could  but  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  pathology,  our  cemeteries  would  be  less  crowded  with  the  remains  of 
the  youth  and  manhood  of  the  land. 

Indeed  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  of  the  talent  of  our  profes* 
8ion  has  been  directed  to  pathological  researches,  to  the  almost  entire 
neglect  of  its  sister  branch  of  the  profession — therapeutics,  the  truly 
useful  science.  The  rich  and  abundant  materials  with  which  our  works  on 
physiological  pathology  are  illustrated,  is  indeed  a  sad  commentary  upon 
the  impotency  of  medicinal  agents  and  our  ignorance  c^  the  true  action 
of  remedies.  In  spite  of  our  great  works  on  morbid  anatomy  and 
pathology,  disease  still  does  its  work,  as  M^^fnaeies  et  novafehrium  ter" 
ris  inaibuU  cohors"  and  this  has  &iled  to  prolong  life,  or  to  realise  the 
just  expectations  of  those  who  look  upon  our  science  as  the  noblest  of 
human  pursuits. 

The  ultimate  object  of  every  science  should  be  to  understand  and 
expound  the  laws  by  which  nature  carries  on  her  operations,  whether 
they  relate  to  the  modifications  effected  in  the  system  by  a  physiological 
or  a  pathological  change.  Disease  is  under  the  control  of  laws  no 
less  fixed  and  positive  £an  those  which  preside  over  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  economy.  To 
imderBtand  these  laws  is  but  to  learn  to  interpret  those  pathological 
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Khanges  which  constitute  a  departure  fnMn  the  normal — the  heakhj 
8ti|te.  In  slight  afiections,  creating  unimportant  disturbances  in  the 
sjsteiHy  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no  trifling  difficulty  to  detennine  the 
precise  point,  at  which  the  normal  gives  place  to,  or  is  superceded  bj, 
the  abnormal  state.  In  other  words,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  saj  wh«B 
or  where  healthy  action  ceases,  and  the  disease  commences.  It  is  fiiir 
to  suppose  that  Uiis  varies  with  the  temperament  and  other  constitutional 
peculiarities  of  indiWduals.  Thus  much«>n  the  nature  of  the  sulijecu 
discussed  in  the  pages  before  us. 

In  order  to  pursue  the  plan  adopted  by  M.  Lebert  in  his  ^  Physiologie 
Pathologtque,"  we  shall  like  him  begin  with  that  fruitful  theme  among 
writers, — inflammation.  To  examine  the  subject  with  that  care  wtuch, 
as  a  pathological  change,  it  demands,  we  must  first  advert  to  the  ana- 
tomy and  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  that  system  of  vessels,  usuallj 
called  capillaries, — ^the  seat  of  almost  all  inflammatory  action. 

The  capillary  system  of  vessels  serves  as  channels  through  which  the 
nutritive  elements  are  conveyed  to  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  ; 
mid  from  their  extreme  tenuity,  they  are  constantly  liable  to  obstnictioD 
i^nd  other  morbid  changes.  They  seem  to  be  placed  between  the  arte- 
ries and  the  veins,  connecting  the  two  together.  If  colouring  matter  be 
injected  into  both  veins  and  arteries  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  found 
arrested  in  the  capillaries,  thus  showing  that  they  are  connected  on  the 
one  si  dewith  the  venous,  and  on  the  other  side  with  the  arterial,  systen 
of  vessels.  They  are  supposed  to  exist  in  every  part  of  the  syatem, 
though  more  abundant  in  some  structures  than  in  others. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  universal  existence  of  capillaries  throughooi 
tbo  human  body ;  and  now  we  shall  enter  into  details ;  and  first  <3*  the 
ealiber  of  the  capillary  vessels.    The  diameter  of  these  vessels,  in  a  phys- 
iological state,  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  passage  of  blood-corpos- 
cles,  one  after  another.     In  man  the  diameter  of  these  vessels  b  boI 
much  less  than  0.003  of  a  line ;  this  is  Webber's  estimate ;  whereas 
Henle  places  them  at  less  than  0.004,  as  examined  on  the  Schneideriaa 
membrane.     They  seem  to  difler  in  difierent  membranes.     Thus  Yalem- 
tin  sets  down  the  smallest  capillaries  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane 
at  0.0057,  aud  in  the  small  intestines  at  0.0048.     Valentin  has  coa- 
etructed  a  table,  taking  the  finest  capillary  vessels  of  the  cerebral 
structures  as  a  unit.      He  gives  the  following  as  the  result:  Longs, 
0.07  ;  o^edi^n  nerve,  3.8 ;  biceps  muscle,  3.8 ;  dermoid  structure,  3.6  ; 
intestinal  villqsi^ies,  4.4 ;  small  intestine,  4.9  ;  stomach,  6.4  ;  kidnies, 
b.S) ;  bodies  of  malpighi,  7.09 ;  M.  I^ebert  gives  a  similar  table,  witb 
diflerent  results,  bjut  his  /sj:amlnaitions  were  confined  to  the  capiHaiies 
of  other  mucous  and  serous  tissues.     So  much  in  regard  to  the  apecoim- 
lions  on  the  size  of  {.he  capillary  system  of  vessels. 

We  shall  now  say  something  of  the  changes  produced  in  these  Tes* 
^els  by  diseased  action,  and  chiefly  of  an  inflammatory  character. — 
When  the  capillary  vessels  become  overcharged  with  blood,  the  circu- 
lation is  arrested,  and  in  many  cases  a  rupture  is  the  consequence*. — 
Honce,  in  pneumonia,  dysentery,  and  the  like,  the  excretions  are  tin^red 
fvith  blood,  the  result  of  ikia  rupture  and  the  consequent  escape  oT  die 
bWod-corpuscles. 

It  wP'f  ior  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  .colouring  mattejr  pf  the  bIcMd 
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having  exuded  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  imparted  this  peculiar 
reddish  tinge  to  the  secretions  and  excretions  ;  but  microscopic  analysis 
has  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  colour  is  produced  by  the  presence 
of  the  globules  of  the  blood,--the  result  of  a  nipture.  Globules  of  blood 
are  never  found  in  the  pure  secretions ;  they  cannot  be  elaborated  by 
any  secretary  process. 

This  faet  may  be  of  considerable  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  dis- 
ease. We  are  now  approaching  the  confines  of  that  field  in  pathologi* 
eal  science,  over  which  the  microscope  is  yet  destined  to  shed  a  flood 
of  light.  The  globules  of  blood  undergo,  in  ordinary  frank  inflamma- 
tion, but  little  material  change  ; ,  sometimes  they  are  separate  or  grouped 
together,  with  some  trifling  modification  as  to  their  form.  In  animals 
whose  systems  may  be  poisoned  by  purulent  infection,  the  globules  of 
blood  experience  a  series  of  changes,  and  in  some  instances,  according 
to  Lebert's  experiments,  are  completely  destroyed.  The  different 
changes  through  which  they  pass,  prior  to  their  complete  annihilation, 
may  be  observed  with  the  microscope.  The  colouring  matter  grows 
fainter,  the  globules  become  irregular  in  form,  and  more  diffuse,  and 
finally  they  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  the  small  segments  of  their 
primitive  globular  forms,  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  moon  when  waning 
from  her  full  circle  down  to  smaller  segments,  and  ultimately  disappear- 
ing. Such  would  seem  to  be  the  state  of  the  globules  in  certain  forms 
of  low  fevers,  such  as  the  petechial,  typhus,  and  yellow  fevers,  attended 
with  hemorrhages  and  other  exhausting  discharges. 

It  is  the  received  doctrine  of  many  of  the  pathologists  of  the  present 
day,  that  in  the  reparation  of  solutions  of  continuity,  a  new  class  of  ca- 
pillary vessels,  independent  of  the  general  circulation,  is  created.  To 
this  supposition  M.  Lebert  is  opposed,  and  in  proof  of  this  connection 
of  the  newly  formed  capillaries  with  the  general  circulation,  lays  down 
the  following  proposition.  '*  This  new  formation  always  takes  place  in 
a  centrifugal  manner,  proceeding  from  the  vessels  of  the  general  circu- 
lation ;  it  takes  place  either  by  the  dilatation  of  vessels  existing  in  a 
normal  state,  but  too  fine  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  blood  globules,  or 
by  new  capillary  vascular  arches  which  are  created  by  the  augmented 
impulsion  of  the  blood  through  existing  vessels." 

In  examining  false  membranes,  we  find  some  evidence  of  an  inde- 
pendent set  of  vessels,  but  the  microscope  has  dispelled  this  illusion,  and 
instead  of  well  formed  vessels  ^rrying  blood  globulas,  we  discover 
neither  walls  nor  globules,  but  a  group  of  reddish  spots  destitute  of  any 
organization.  Both  by  dissection  and  artificial  injection,  M.  Lebett 
has  been  enabled  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  old  and  new  set 
of  vessels.  He  therefore  thinks  he  has  refuted  the  doctrine  of  the 
independent  existence  of  a  capillary  system  of  vessels. 

We  now  come  to  the  pathological  changes  which  take  place  iif  the  ca- 
pillary system  of  vessels  and  their  contents  during  inflammation.  When 
the  blood  accumi^Lates  in  these  vessels  and  becomes  stationary  for  a 
considerable  len^  of  time,  a  transudation — a  kind  of  leakage  takes 
place  of  certain  parts  of  the  circulating  fluid.  The  blood-globules  never 
exude  through  the  coats  of  the  minute  vessels  ;  this  efi^ect  is  always  the 
result  of  a  rupture.  One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  products 
of  this  exudation  is  a  slightly  turbid  and  reddish  fluid,  in  which  we  find 
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a  particular  species  of  granular  ghbuUs.  These  granular  globule*, 
says  M.  Lebert,  are  ordinarily  round  and  spherical,  sometimes  slightlj 
oval  and  in  a  few  cases  pointed  at  both  extremeties  with  a  tendeocj 
to  the  formation  of  cellular  fascicles.  The  enveloping  membrane  of 
these  globules  is  delicate^  transparent,  tolerably  solid,  and  neither  solo* 
ble  in  water  nor  acetic  acid.  The  number  of  granular  globules  con- 
tained in  a  drop  of  this  cxsudation  varies  from  10  to  30,  sometimes 
more. 

Mr.  Lebert  gives  an  interesting  table  of  the  different  measurements 
of  these  granular  globules,  as  the  product  of  inflammation  in  the  various 
tissues  of  the  body  ;  we  have  not  room  to  copyit.  They  are  (bund  to 
vary  with  the  character  of  the  inflamed*  tissue. 

These  granular  globules  constitute  the  element  R>r  red  hepatization 
of  the  lungs  in  pneumonia ;  they  are  found,  says  Mr.  Lebert,  in  tlie  in* 
flamed  brain  and  spinal  marrow — ^in  an  apoplectic  clot — in  accideotal 
serous  membranes — in  sanguineous  effusions,  and  in  phyogenic  mem- 
branes which  isolate  certain  abscesses  in  the  splancnic  cavities.  Tbej 
are  found  abundantly  in  different  forms  of  pneumonia,  both  acute  and 
chronic  ;  and  in  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney  they  constitute  the  chief 
element.  Mr.  Gluge,  who  was  (he  first  to  detect  and  describe  these 
peculiar  globules,  believes  that  they  are  formed  by  the  nucleus  o£  the 
blood-globules  changed  by  capillary  stases. 

Mr.  Lebert  does  not  coincide  with  Gluge,  but  says  thej  are  filmed 
simply  by  the  grouping  together  and  the  agglomeration  of  a  oertaia 
number  of  granules,  which  he  supposes  to  be  rather  of  a  &ttj  natm 
than  fibro-albuminous,  and  which  are  enveloped  in  a  membrane. 

The  products  of  inflammatory  exudation  have  been  examined  vidi 
the  microscope,  and  the  following  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Lebert's  obsenra- 
tions. 

'*In  the  early  stages  of  inflammatory  exudation  producing  frks 
membranes,  we  can  only  see  them  under  the  form  of  small,  delicate^ 
greyish,  semi-transparent  flocculi,  disseminated  along  the  course  of  the 
vessels.  The  microscope  reveals  in  it  an  irregular  web  of  fibre,  Ibrm- 
ing  a  net- work  and  a  finely  hyaline  granula  substance.  This  substance 
oflen  predominates,  and  then  we  have  in  it  rather  a  fibroid  stratifica- 
tion than  true  fibres  with  well  marked  outlines.  This  fact  will  conviaoe 
us  that  it  is  not  pure  fibrine  as  obtained  by  whipping  blood,  but  it  is 
rather  a  mixture  with  other  elements,  among  which  we  discover  in  the 
small  flocculi  already  mentioned,  pyoid  or  purulent  globules. 

Exudations  analogous  to  that  already  described  is  formed  in  the 
healing  of  wounds  by  the  first  intention. 

A  fibro-albuminous  matter  is  effused  between  the  lips  of  the  wound, 
and  by  its  viscosity  and  coagulability,  it  glues  together  for  a  time  tiK 
separated  parts,  and  the  union  is  afterwards  perfected  by  the  new  nnas- 
tomosing  vessels  which  shoot  through  the  new  lymph.  Thus  in  woimds  a 
fibrinous  efiusion  takes  place  through  the  entire  lei^;th  of  the  wound ; 
vessels  are  formed,  the  fibrin  contracts,  and  cicatri2ation  is  completed 
by  means  of  a  thin  ligamentous  band.  The  same  process  is  efibcled 
in  the  ligature  of  arteries,  by  which  the  clot  is  rendered  suffiqientlj  aolid 
to  block  up  the  mouth  of  the  vessel," 

Our  author  makes  some  interesting  remarks  uppa  the  cartHagitmma 
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transformation.  He  says  that  the  microscope  teaches  us  that  such 
transformations  are  deceptive — that  the  true  nature  of  cartilage  is  entire- 
ly wanting,  and  that  we  are  led  into  error  by  its  appearance.  Some- 
times again  the  effused  matter  is  transformed  into  a  gypseous,  even  into 
an  amorphous  mineral  substance,  arranged  in  layers,  resembling  very 
much  accidental  osseous  production.  This  is  usually  described  as  an 
osseous  transformation  of  false  membranes. 

M.  Lebert  denies  that  these  so  called  mineral  deposits  possess  any  of 
the  characters  of  an  osseous  deposit.  He  describes  another  form  of  in- 
flammatory  effusion,  as  a  gelatinous  matter,  of  a  yellowish,  semi-trans- 
parent color,  containing  irregular  nuclei  of  a  cartilaginous  or  osseous' 
appearance.  He  next  proceeds  to  prove  that  this  gelatiniform  substance 
is  the  same  in  all  the  different  accidental  transformations,  being  only  a 
complication  and  not  a  particular  species  either  of  cancer  or  any  other 
abnormal  product.  Chemical  analysis  has  shown  that  it  is  not  pure 
gelatine,  but  probably  altered  fibrin.  A  transformation  different  from 
this,  coming  from  inflammatory  exudation  not  purulent  is  that  of  ossi- 
fie  plaques,  the  chief  element  of  which  is  found  to  be  cholesteric  crystals. 
M.  Lebert  cites  an  interesting  case  of  pericarditis  in  which  he  found  the 
above  crystals  deposited  in  the  substance  itself  of  the  heart. 

The  next  product  of  inflammation  examined  by  Lebert  is  pus, — its  de* 
scription^the  theory  of  its  formation  and  its  importance  in  pathology. 

He  states  that  pus  is  composed  of  serum  and  globules  ;  the  first  may 
be  obtained  by  allowing  pus  to  stand  for  some  time, — the  globules  sink 
to  the  bottom  and  the  serum  floats  on  the  top.  When  this  serfim  is  in- 
jected into  the  veins  of  a  rabbit  it  produces  death  no  less  certainly  than 
pure  pus,  except  that  death  is  not  so  speedily  produced  in  the  first  as  in 
the  second  case  ;  the  eflects  are  the  same  however  in  both  instances  ; 
(viz  :)  bloody  effusions — both  in  the  1  ings,  and  other  organs  of  the  body. 
The  proportions  which  these  two  products  bear  to  each  other  is  varia- 
ble ;  the  globules  are  about  a  fifth  to  three  fourths  of  the  whole  mass. 
But  the  most  interesting  element  in  pus,  is  that  which  has  been  long  known 
under  the  name  of  the  globule.  The  pus-globule  averages  0.01  in 
diameter.  Monsieur  Lebert  then  enters  into  a  long  and  a  minute  de- 
scription of  these  globules,  being  perhaps  more  elaborate  and  accurate 
than  any  preceedtng  author  ;  but  we  cannot  follow  him. 

Pus-globules  are  much  larger  than  blood -globules ;  the  latter  have  no 
nuclei, — are  of  a  reddish  yellow,  and  more  transparent  in  the  centre 
than  on  the  circumference.  Blood -globules,  besides  the  above  distinc- 
tions have  a  more  flattened  and  discoid  form  than  pus-globules.  The 
white  globules  of  the  blood  must  not  be  confounded  with  either  of  the 
two  globules  already  mentioned.  The  microscope  will  correct  the  error, 
and  prevent  any  confusion  on  this  subject.  Fibro-plastic  globules  may 
be  confounded  with  pus-globules  ;  the  covering  membrane  of  the  former 
is  much  paler  and  more  dense  than  that  of  the  latter  kind  of  globule. 

The  globules  of  tubercle  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  pus ;  their 
borders  are  irregular  and  angular ;  they  contain  molecular  granules  in 
their  substance,  but  no  nuclei.  Our  author  describes  another  kind  of 
globule  which  he  calls  pyoid,  a  variety  of  pus^giobule,  of  a  spherical 
form  and  made  up  o{  two  elements ;  of  these  two  elements  he  gives  us 
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a  description  ;  but  we  do  not  deem  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  ar- 
rest attention. 

Fatty  elements  may  be  often  detected  in  pus,  and  as  a  general  mle 
the  more  foetid  and  corrupt  the  pus,  the  more  abundant  the  &t ;  this  &i 
presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  molecular  granules,  containing  both  elain 
and  stearin.  In  addition  to  the  above  elements  entering  into  pus,  iVI» 
Lebert  has  found  in  it  crystals  of  cholesterin  and  other  kinds  of  crystals 
*'  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  an  elongated  prism  with  from 
three  to  six  sides  truncated  or  pointed  at  their  extremity." 

In  this  connection  let  us  not  overlook  our  author's  observations  upon 
a  particular  element,  in  the  shape  of  small  animals,  (insects,  ^.,}  call- 
ed infusoria,  always  found  in  pus.  They  belong  to  the  species,  vibrio 
rugtdar, — lineola  et  bacillus.  They  are  very  minute,  and  always  in  mo- 
tion either  progressive  or  giratory.  Mr.  Lebert,  however,  expresses 
some  doubts  as  to  their  animal  nature.  He  has  detected  these  vibrions 
in  the  pus  from  an  abscess — in  that  from  cancerous  ulceration — in  bron- 
chial sputa^ — ^in  the  stools  from  dysentery — in  purulent  urine — ^in  ad 
hepatic  abscess  produced  by  hydatids  in  a  living  subject. 

The  following  microscopic  observations,  in  the  language  of  this  ele« 
gant  and  learned  pathologist  will  show  that  such  investigations  may  add 
immensly  to  our  means  of  diagnosis.  '*  When  we  open  a  glandular 
abscess,  we  sometimes  discover  small,  soft,  floculent  masses,  rather  of 
a  caseous  nature.  Well !  if  the  abscess  has  its  seat  in  the  substance 
of  a  tubercular  gland,  we  find  tubercular  corpuscles  not  to  be  mistaken. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  these  particles  of  matter  contain  only  fibroid  coagu- 
lations or  cellular  fibres,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  is  a  case  of  simple 
phlegmonous  inflammation. 

In  abscesses  of  the  mammary  gland,  the  microscope  alone  can  en^ 
able  us  to  say  whether  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  elements  of  pus  and 
those  of  milk  in  it,  the  globules  of  which,  in  similar  cases,  may  be  easily 
recognised.  In  very  rare  cases,  we  may  see  this  mixture  with  the 
naked  eye.  *'  We  have  often  found  pus  in  the  urine,'^  continues  Mr.  Le. 
bert,  ^  and  according  to  the  appearance  we  are  enabled  to  say  whether 
the  pus  is  furnished  by  the  kidnies  or  the  bladder ;  if  from  the  former 
organ  the  epithelium  is  much  smaller  than  that  from  the  latter."  The 
urine  sometimes  presents  a  purulent  appearance,  caused  by  a  saline 
sediment  of  the  urate  of  ammonia,  yet  the  microscope  can  detect  no  pus- 
globules. 

This  fact  is  important  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  and  once  enabled 
Mr.  Lebert  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  nature  of  a  case. 

How  are  we  to  distinguish  what  are  called  cold  abscesses,  which 
sometimes  point  in  the  groin,  from  those  called  lumbar,  in  the  samcf 
region,  the  result  of  caries  of  the  vertebra  ?  With  the  naked  eye  we 
can  rarely  decide,  but  arm  this  organ  with  a  microscope  and  the  parti-* 
cled  of  bone  thus  seen  will  determine  its  true  nature  and  seat 

In  dysentery,  pus*globules  are  mixed  with  blood-globules  and  granular 
globules;  and  when  we  find  in  the  evacuations  the  elements  of  bile,  we 
may  announce  an  approaching  convalescence*  This  discoveiy  can  be 
made  much  earlier  with  the  microscope  than  with  the  naked  eye  ;  hence 
the  utility  of  these  researches  in  morbid  secretions. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  gonorr- 
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hoeal  matter  from  either  tjphilitic  or  ordinary,  pus ;  this  M.  Lebert 
thinks  desirable,  bat  he  has  not  been  able  as  yet  to  point  out  any  dif- 
ference ;  perhaps  they  are  identical  as  to  origin  and  nature,  yet  difierent 
in  the  mode  of  their  production. 

M.  Lebert  next  examines  the  (Chemical  habitudes  of  pus.  He  says 
it  is  usually  neutral,  but  readily  becoming  acid  when  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  air,  owing  to  the  development,  says  Nasse,  of  lactic  and  acetic 
acids.  Pus  is  very  rich  in  protein  combinations  and  fatty  substances  ; 
it  has  a  density  between  1.027  and  1.0409.  Pus  contains  from  85  to 
90  parts  of  water  in  100,  the  fatty  elements  vary  from  9  to  24  parts  in 
the  100 — besides  it  contains  pyin  and  cholesterin  in  variable  quantities. 

Bibra,  who  has  analysed  eighteen  dtfierent  kinds  of  pus,  found  that 
the  protein  combinations  of  pus  greatly  surpassed  the  fatty  substances ; 
the  first  varied  from  7.10  in  the  100,  to  18.60 ;  the  latter,  or  the  fatty, 
between  0.7  in  the  100  to  4.63. 

The  average  of  the  elements  of  protein  is  10.74;  and  that  of  the 
fats,  is  10.84  in  the  100  parts.  The  salts  of  pus  differ  from  those  of 
the  blood.  Pus  contains  more  water  than  normal  blood ;  the  quantity 
of  fibrin  and  albumen  is  likewise  greater.  During  inflammation  the 
cholesterine  of  the  blood  is  increased,  but  the  ashes  are  sometimes  more 
and  sometimes  less.  Pus  contains  more  fibro-albuminous  parts  than 
the  serum  of  the  blood,  a  proof  this  that  the  globules, — ^the  solid  part 
of  the  blood,  is  usually  modified  in  the  formation  of  pus,  thus  fur- 
nishing a  certain  proportion  of  its  constituent  element.  According 
to  Lebert,  pus  is  formed  by  the  exudation  of  the  liquid  part  of  the  blood 
changed  by  capillary  stasis,  -mixed  probably  with  some  of  the  elements 
of  the  more  solid  parts  of  the  blood,  seeing  that  the  proportion  of  fibro- 
albuminous  substances  is  greater  in  pus  than  in  the  serum  of  the  blood 
alone.  All  these  elements,  says  our  author,  escape  from  the  circulation 
in  a  perfect  state  of  solution  in  the  form  of  a  liquid,  which  constitutes  a 
true  pyoblastema,  in  which  globules  of  pus  are  formed  of  every  kind  by 
a  peculiar  transformation  of  the  protein  bodies  and  especially  of  the 
different  shades  of  fibrine. 

The  next  question  examined  by  Lebert  is  whether  pus  can  be  formed 
without  inflammation !  He  contends  that  a  hyperemia  and  a  capillary 
stasis  always  precedes  the  formation  of  pus ;  it  may  be  slow  or  rapid. 
If  we  recur  to  the  chemical  characters  of  pus,  we  found  it  less  richly 
endowed  with  those  elements  which  in  the  blood  are  said  to  impart 
vitality  to  the  tissues,  consequently  more  simple  in  its  nature  ;  hence 
we  may  conclude  that  to  produce  pus,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  blood 
to  give  up  some  of  its  elements,  and  the  tissues  be  reduced  to  a  fluki 
state — as  the  cellular  and  some  other  ti-ssues.  If  that  chemical  afHnity 
which  preserves  the  blood  and  the  animal  tissues  in  a  state  of  integrity 
—-in  a  state  of  normality,  be  impaired  or  weakened,  either  by  an  inflam- 
matory or  other  process,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  pus  may  be  abun- 
dantly produced,  without  necessarily  appealing  to  a  state  of  phlegmasial 
capillary  stasis  to  account  for  such  a  product. 

We  pass  over  M.  Lebert's  interesting  observations  upon  the  mucus  of 
expectoration,  also  several  other  chapters  respectively  upon  granulation, 
cicatrization,  and  other  efllects  of  inflammation.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  follow  him  regularly  through  both  volumes,  but,  had  we  space 
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and  time  to  do  all  this,  still  the  book  of  plates,  the  meet  elegant  of  tha 
kind,  illustrating  his  microscopical  researches,  could  not  be  ouide  ayaik- 
ble  to  the  reader  in  a  short  review.  The  reader  must  not  suppose  iroiii 
what  has  been  said  of  M.  Lebert's  writings  that  thej  contain  nothing 
practical ;  quite  the  contrary ;  his  apparently  theoreticiEil  speculations  are 
illustrated  by  clinical  observations,  many  of  which  are  well  chosen  and 
admirably  described.  We  shall  confine  the  few  remaining  remarks  to 
be  made  to  a  brief  analysts  of  his  ^  Resume  G^n^oT*  at  the  close  of  his 
first  volume. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  in- 
flammation, our  author  believes  that  experiments  upon  living  animals 
are  absolutely  necessary,  yet  the  value,  although  real,  of  these  experi- 
ments are  secondary  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  same  in  man. 

He  places  the  first  effects  of  inflammation  in  the  capillary  circulation. 
^  It  is  at  first  accelerated,  then  the  caliber  of  the  capillary  vessels  ia 
diminished,  soon,  however,  to  become  dilated  again.  After  these  alter- 
nations of  contraction  and  dilatation,  the  circulation  is  arrested,  the  glo- 
bules of  blood  accumulate  in  the  vessels,  and  the  serum*  which  surrounds 
them  coagulates." 

The  first  change  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  cases  of  capillary 
stasis,  is  the  exudation  of  serum  which  holds  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood  in  suspension.  The  general  redness  which  accompanies  in- 
flammation arises  from  the  efiusion  and  transudation  of  the  serum. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  frequent  eflects  of  inflammation  is  a 
rupture  of  some  of  the  capillary  system ;  hence  the  hemorrhages  and  the 
escape  of  globules  of  blood  in  the  parenchyma,  or  in  inflamed  suriaces. 
Another  striking  effect  of  inflammation  is  the  formation  of  new  ves- 
.  sels,  which  takes  place  as  already  stated  in  a  centrifiigal  manner ;  that 
is  they  shoot  out  and  inosculate  with  those  already  formed.  Another 
efiect  of  certain  inflammations  is  the  obliteration  of  some  of  thecapillarj 
vessels,  and  if  a  collateral  circulation  is  not  established,  the  organ  be- 
comes atrophied.  The  pyogenic  membranes  which  line  ulcers  and  fis- 
tulas, or  which  form  closed  cysts,  are  nothing  but  vascular  membranes, 
expansions  of  coagulated  fibrine ;  subsequently  we  have  developed  here 
fibrous  tissue  by  ih»  transformation  of  plastic-fibrin. 

We  shall  now  notice  briefly  in  M.  Lebert's  resumi  some  of  the  eflects 
of  inflammation  upon  particular  organs.  ^  In  pnuemonia,  red  hepatisa- 
tion  must  take  place  either  in  the  inter- vesicular,  or  in  the  pulmonarr 
vessels,  the  result  of  an  infliltration  of  granular  globules— K)f  reddish 
serum  and  blood — globules,  the  efiect  of  a  rupture  of  capillary  vessels. 
Gray  hepatization  is  caused  by  a  general  purulent  infiltration,  in  which 
in  some  cases  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  pyoid  globules, 
fibrinous  elements  and  fibro-plasti?  matter." 

Camification  of  the  lung  is  only  a  chronic  red  hepatization,  in  which 
the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  inflammatory  effusion  luus  been  re-absorbed. 
But  we  are  transcending  our  limits,  yet  the  subjects  introduced  are  too 
interesting  to  be  passed  over  without  regret.  We  shall  notice  some  of 
the  concluding  remarks  of  our  author  upon  ^  Tuheradixaticn.^^  He 
thus  enumerates  the  constituent  elements  of  tubercle:  ^MoUecular 
granules— -an  hyaline  inter-globular  substance,  and  the  corpuscles  or 
globules  proper  to  tubercles.  .  The  diameter  of  the  latter  is  from  0.006 
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to  0.01,  their  foim  is  irregular,  angular,  wi)h  rounded  anglee ;  their 
centres  are  generally  very  smooth ;  they  contain  in  their  interior,  which 
is  yellowish  and  a  little  opaline*  a  certain  number  of  molecular  gran- 
ules, but  no  nucleus.  They  are  not  acted  upon  or  dissolved  either  by 
ether,  water,  or  feeble  acids ;  but  the  concentrated  acids,  as  liquid  am- 
monia and  potash,  dissolve  them." 

Tubercular  globules  are  cellules  very  imperfectly  developed.  When 
tubercle  softens,  the  interlobular  substance  liquefies,  the  corpuscles  are 
disintegrated,  become  rounded,  and  may  by  the  absorption  of  a  liquid, 
appear  larger ;  this  is  the  beginning  of  decomposition.  **  The  pus 
which  surrounds  a  tubercle  never  is  derived  from  the  tubercle  itself  but 
always  from  the  surrounding  parts.  Softened  tubrecle  may  always  be  4is* 
tinguished  from  pus  by  the  microscope.  ^  The  second  stage  of  tubercle 
consists  in  th^^ir  disintegration,  their  swelling, — ^this  is  a  softening.—- 
The  third  is  that  of  their  deliquesence  ;  the  molecules  of  the  globules 
separate,  these  last  loose  their  individuality  and  form  a  semi-fluid  gran« 
ular  mass."  **  Tubercles  in  a  cretaceous  state  reveal,  under  the  micro- 
scope, amorphous  mineral  granules,  with  which  we  find  mixed  crystals  of 
choiesterin  and  elements  of  pigment." 

He  enimierates  the  following  elements  as  sometimes  found  in  tuber- 
cle :  **  Melanosis  which  frequently  complicates  tuberculization  of  the 
lungs — ^bronchial  ganglions,  and  peritonitis  ;  &t ; — ^fibres ;  large  globules 
of  a  brownish  green ;— -crystals  which  have  the  form  of  theammoniaco- 
magnesian  phosphates."  According  to  Lebert,  tubercle  is  always  loca- 
ted in  the  inter- vesicular  cellular  tissue  in  the  lungs ;  occasionally  they 
may  be  found  in  the  pulmonary  vesicles  or  in  the  smaller  bronchi. 

The  tissue  which  surrounds  tubercle  in  the  lungs  is  ordinarily  con- 
gested or  inflamed.  **  The  most  internal  and  the  most  fluid  part  of  the 
contents  of  a  tubercular  cavity,  contains  : — a)  tubercular  matter,  when 
globules  are  rarely  intact,  but  swelled  or  on  the  point  of  liquefaction ; 
b)  globules  of  pus,  sometimes  in  small  quantities;  c)  mucus,  or 
muco-pus ;  f)  globules  of  blood ;  g)  pulmonary  fibres ;  h)  black  pig- 
ment; i)  epithelium;  k)  crystals;  and  /)  globules  of  &t.  Theforma- 
tion  of  the  false  pyogenic  membrane  which  lines  the  cavities  in  the 
lungs,  demonstrates  the  curative  eftbrts  of  nature,-^and  eflfort  to  isolate 
the  diseased  pulmonary  tissue  from  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  thm 
lo  fitvor  the  cicatrization  of  the  ulcer." 

Turn  we  now,  after  a  hasty  and  an  imperfect  analysis  of  M.  Lebeit'e 
ffreat  work  on  Physiologie  Pathologique^  to  one  no  less  valuable,  though 
less  minute  on  the  subject  of  pathological  science ;  we  allude  to  the 
Pathological  Anatomy  of  Julius  Vogel, — a  man,  though  young  in  the 
profession,  still  he  has  added  many  valuable  ftusts  to  the  science. 

Vogel's  work,  which  has  already  attracted  and  fixed  the  attention  d 
the  medical  profession,  embraces  all  the  recent  discoveries  made  in 
morbid  anatomy.  To  give  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  the  work, 
we  shall  enumerate  the  difterent  subjects  which  he  has  introduced  andx 
examined  under  separate  diapters,  and  dien  sketch  some  of  the  leading 
practical  views  which  the  book  contains* 

The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  abnormtd  detdopment  of  goieout  moL 
UrM'-pnevmaioseB,  The  second,  of  abnormdl  coUediom  tf  aauMU 
Jhtid9    dnpskt;  the  tUvd,  of  the  pMologkti  rdatiofu  of  the  tioodf 
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the  fourth,  of  the  general  relations  of  pathological  epigeneses;  fifth  of 
the  special  relations  of  pathological  epigeneses;  the  siith,  of  the  patka* 
logical  changes  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of 
ihe  body;  the  seventh,  of  the  combinations  of  morbid  elementary  changes  ; 
the  eighth,  of  the  independent  organisms  in  the  human  body^^-parasites ; 
the  ninth,  of  the  general  modifications  of  the  human  body — malforma- 
tions ;  and  lastly,  chapter  the  tenth,  treats  of  the  changes  occuring  in 
ike  body  after  death — post-mortem  changes. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  sufTicientlj  declared  in  the  above 
enumeration  of  each  chapter.  On  the  subject  of  the  first  chapter,  we 
shall  say  nothing,  as  it  contains  little  or  nothing  new ;  and  on  that  of 
the  second,  or  dropsies,  we  may  state  before  proceeding  farther,  that 
Vogel  recognises  two  kinds  of  dropsical  effusions ;  the  one  serous,  the 
other  fibrinous.  The  first  is  the  most  frequent  and  constitutes  true 
dropsy — as  that  of  ascites,  hydrothorax,  hydrocele,  anasarca  and  oede- 
ma ;  it  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  serum  of  the  blood,  as  its  name  im- 
plies. Whereas  the  second,  or  ^^nou^  dropsy,  is  that  species  distin- 
guishes) by  an  efiusion  containing  dissolved  fibrin ;  it  may  occupy  the 
same  cavities  as  the  first,  and  in  addition  fill  the  interstices  d[  the 
parenchymatous  structures.  Chemically,  it  is  identical  with  the  plasma 
of  the  blood,  though  usually  containing  rather  more  water. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  pathological  relations  of  the  bloody  Vogel  has 
enumerated  in  a  few  words  all  that  is  known  at  present  on  the  subject, 
and  given  in  some  instances  new  and  interesting  explanations  of  many 
of  the  phenomena  connected  with  hemorrhages,  extravasations  of  blood 
&c.  With  Lebert,  he  asserts  that  no  extravasation  can  possibly  occur 
without  a  rupture  of  the  capillary  vessels ;  in  some  cases,  when  the 
hsematin  dissolved  in  the  serum  escapes  by  exosmosis  through  the 
attenuated  walls  of  the  vessels,  we  may,  by  mistaking  the  dissolved  hs- 
matin  for  pure  blood,  imagine  a  real  hemorrhage  has  taken  place. 

We  are  the  more  likely  to  fall  into  such  an  error  afler  death,  as  the 
haematin  is  not  so  readily  soluble  in  the  living  body. 

The  deep  discoloration  with  which  we  oflen  find  the  tissues  ting«^ 
after  death,  as  the  lining  membrane  of  the  great  veins  and  arteries,  the 
inside  of  the  heart  and  many  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  is  due  to  the 
heematin  which  has  been  thus  acted  upon  and  dissolved,  by  ammonia 
and  other  products,  the  result  of  decomposition.  In  a  dead  body  exam- 
ined several  hours  after  death,  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  especially 
those  Id  contact  with  blood,  presented  a  deep,  dark,  mahogany  color-— 
the  efiects  of  the  dissolved  hsematin  acting  upon  and  tinging  the  tissues. 
It  is  important  that  this  fact  should  be  remembered,  as  the  young  pathol- 
ogist might  mistake  such  a  discoloration  for  the  efiects  of  an  acute  in- 
flammation. 

Having  glanced  at  a  few  of  the  points  embraced  in  the  second  and 
third  chapters,  we  hasten  now  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the 
views  of  M.  Vogel,  as  arranged  under  the  head  of  *'  Pathological  Epi^ 
genesis"  The  term  **  epigenesisj"  as  used  in  pathology,  is  intended  to 
signify  the  new  formations  which  take  place  in  the  histological  tissues 
of  the  organs.  The  laws  which  govern  their  formation  are  ^  closelj 
allied  to  those  which  direct  the  development  and  fennation  of  tissues  in 
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the  normal  state ;"  sometimes  they  seem  indeed  to  be  precisely  the 
same. 

Vogel  divides  pathological  epigeneses  into  two  groups — the  organized 
and  the  unorganized.  After  explaining  what  he  calls  a  morphologic 
and  a  genetic  difference,  or  the  difference  between  the  organized  and 
the  unorganized,  the  writer  enters  at  once  into  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  he  says — ^  like  every  thing  else  in  nature,  pathological  growths 
require  a  material  for  their  formation — a  matter  from  which  they  may 
be  produced.  To  this,  which  may  be  either  fluid  or  solid,  and  may  vary 
extremely  in  its  chemical  composition,  we  apply  the  general  terms-^ 
plasma^  or  formative  matter"  This  elementary  or  formative  matter,  or 
plasma,  must  be  neither  crystaline,  nor  organized,  but  must  be  amor- 
phous. This  plasma  may  be  the  starting  point  either  for  organized  or 
unorganized  products.  Vogel  calls  the  plasma,  for  the  development  of 
unorganized  formation,  such  as  crystals  and  the  like,  mother  liquid ; 
that  for  the  production  and  formation  of  the  organized,  which  takes 
place  by  cells,  he  calls  cytoblastema,  or  blastema — meaning  the  cell 
formation — the  cell  growth — ^terms  now  so  common  in  works  on  physio- 
logical pathology.  Lastly,  he  designates  the  plasma  from  which  both 
organized  and  unorganized  products  are  developed,  as  mixed  plasma. 
Thus  much  in  explanation  of  the  terms  introduced  in  the  chapter  be- 
fore us. 

Any  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  may,  if  a  solid  precipitate  forms  from  it, 
serve  as  a  mother  liquid  for  the  formation  of  organized  or  unorganized 
products.  If  a  fluid  saturated  with  insoluble  compounds  comes  in 
contact  with  a  membrane,  on  the  other  side  of  which  a  fluid  deficient 
in  water  is  placed,  by  endosmosis,  the  liquid  will  traverse  the  interve- 
ning membrane  and  leave  the  solid  deposits,  as  the  nucleus  for  unor- 
ganized formations.  A^in,  in  certain  secretions  of  the  body,  as  the 
urine,  we  have  in  a  normal  state  an  excess  of  acid  ;  this  excess  of  acid 
will  dissolve  all  the  solid  products,  thrown  off  from  the  blood,  and  thus 
prevent  any  unorganized  formation  :  but  if^  on  the  contrary,  from  disease 
or  otherwise,  the  alkaline  predominates  over  the  acid,  the  earthy  phos- 
phates being  no  longer  held  in  solution,  are  precipitated  as  insoluble 
salts.  As  many  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  contain  the  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia—quite  a  soluble  salt,  when  this  salt  meets  in  the  system  with 
ammonia,  that  insoluble  compound — ^the  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate 
is  instantly  formed.  Hence  another  source,  a  fruitful  one  too — of  unor- 
ganized products  in  the  system. 

In  order  that  the  cytoblastema  whether  solid  or  fluid,  may  become  the 
seat  or  centre  of  a  new  organized  formation,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  fibrin  should  form  a  constituent  part  of  this  plasma  ;  neither  any  of 
the  salts  or  extractive  matters  can  act  as  cytoblastema,  although  other 
protein-compounds,  besides  coagulated  fibrin,  may,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, act  as  such,  in  determining  the  productions  of  new  forma- 
tions. Hence,  says  Vogel,  "  there  remain,  as  the  actual  and  potential 
constituents  of  the  blastema,  only  the  protein-compounds  ;  although  these 
are  never  found  alone  in  the  body,  being  always  associated  with  the  alcove 
named  substances."  None  of  the  protein* compounds  ever  act  as  cyto- 
blastema, however  abundant,  without  the  presence  of  fibrin  ;  since  in 
dropsical  eflusions,  albumen,  although  notoriously  abundant  in  these 
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cases,  we  seldoin,  or  never  witnessed  an/  thing  like  a  cliaraelei 
morbid  organization.  The  same  remark  holds  good  of  casein,  anoCker 
proiein*compound.  Hence,  from  what  has  already  been  stated  im  le- 
gard  to  the  formation  of  morbki  products,  a  certain  amount  of  fibrm  is 
actualy  necessary,  in  all  cases,  to  give  rise  to  new  pathological  fei  ■■I 
tions.  This  &ct  is  so  universal  and  well  established,  that  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  law  in  morbid  anatomy.  This  law,  however  does  not  iioU 
good  in  regard  to  the  development  of  normal  structures,  since,  acoordiag 
to  our  author,  the  presence  of  albumen  is  alone  necessary  ia  the  egg, 
to  cause  the  evolution  of  the  chicken* 

From  the  proceeding  observations,  ('*  establishing  the  principles  diat 
the  blastema,  for  morbid  products  must  always  be  ammphous,  the  old 
idea — that  a  normal  tissue  may  be  directly  converted  into  a  pathologicnl 
formation,  is  overthrown.") 

Let  us  pursue  this  subject  yet  a  little  fitrther.  Now,  if  it  be  admited, 
with  our  author,  that  the  basis  of  the  blastema-fibrin  is  derived  fron 
the  circulating  fluid,  and  chiefly  from  the  blood,  whence  is  it  that  tUs 
blastema  becomes  the  seat  or  rather  the  origin  of  difierent  motfaid 
products  ?  Do  wee  not  have  cancer  in  one  place,  encepholoid  in  as- 
other,  tubercle  in  a  third,  and  so  on  throughout  the  long  list  of  i 
products?  Is  it  rational  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the 
tissues,  in  the  midst  of  which  this  plasma  or  blastema  is  deposited,  i 
so  modify  its  future  formation  as  to  determine  the  growth  of  tlMse  di& 
forent  morbid  products,  according  to  the  histological  character  of  eack 
particular  tissue  ? 

These  are  perhaps  ultimate  &cts,  which  the  human  mind,  with  ill 
present  limited  means,  is  unable  to  comprehend.  We  must  now  dose 
our  disjointed  remarks  on  this  interesting  volume ;  perhaps  we  may  < 
tinue  them  in  the  next  number. 

A.  H. 


JI,~^Re7narks(mihe  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Fever,    By  X 
Harris,  M.  D.,  of  Wetumpka,  Ala. 

This  is  a  well  written  paper,  (in  the  Weslem  Journal  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  for  Feb.  1847,)  and  evinces  considerable  reading  and  re- 
search on  the  part  of  the  writer.  But  though  the  author's  style  isgood, 
and  the  article  altogether  creditable  to  his  industry  ;  there  are  passages 
from  which  we  would  infer,  that,  as  a  practitioner,  he  is  somewhat  in* 
experienced,  or  at  least,  that  the  present  remarks  are  not  based  upon, 
or  the  result  of  his  own  personal  observation.  If  we  are  mistaken  ia 
this  opinion,  we  cannot  be  in  another ;  to  wit,  that  Dr.  Harris  was  got- 
emed  in  the  composition  of  his  paper  somewhat  by  pre-ci^nceived  opinr 
ions  and  has  yet  the  prejudices  of  education  to  overcome :  The  follow 
ing  is  one  of  the  passages  upon  which  our  belief  is  predicated ;  thoogk 
first  we  may  mention  that  by  Dr.  Harris  quinine  is  set  down  as  *^ 
ways  a  stimulant" 

^  This  remedy  (quinine)  in  the  hands  ci  those  whoentertaiB  dlfimat 
views  concerning  its  operation,  and  who  are  in  the  habit  of  prescribi^ 
it,  at  the  time  of  high  fobrile  excitement,  to  the  ahnost  eatibe  i 
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of  the  lancet,  the  cold  bath,  and  mercurial  cathartics,  are,  in  our  opinon, 
doing  more  tf^ury  to  the  constitutions  of  their  patients  than  ever  resulted 
from  the  employment  of  any  other  vegetable  remedy."  Perhaps  the  Dr. 
means  by  this — "  what  becomes  of  the  bile  1*** 

Dr.  Harris  further  remarks  :  "Why,  in  the  treatment  offerer,  where 
a  furred  tongue,  nausea  and  torpor  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  with  yellow- 
ness of  the  skin  exist  to  a  considerable  extent,  any  good  results  should 
be  expected  from  the  use  of  a  remedy  which  does  not  evacuate  in  any 
sensible  manner,  and  which  according  to  some  is  a  powerful  narcotic, 
is  to  us  passing  strange."  And  is  it  not  equally  strange  too, — ^for  there 
are  many  strange  things  in  medicine, — that  where  the  symptoms  here 
enumerated  exist,  benefit  should  be  expected  from  a  medicine  which  does 
evacuate  in  a  sensible  manner  ?  The  beneficial  action  of  one  it  wouki 
seem  is  equally  as  inexplicable  as  the  other.  The  materia  medica 
would  be  circumscribed  within  narrow  limits  indeed,  were  we  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  using  those  articles  only,  the  manner  of  whose  cura- 
tive action  is  perfectly  understood  ;  in  whose  influence  upon  the  human 
system  there  is  not  something  more  than  "passing  strange."  But  facts 
are  not  reversed  by  our  inability  to  explain  them-— or  by  their  seeming 
strangeness. 

Is  it  certain  however,  that  quinine  "does  not  evacuate  in  any  sensible 
manner]" — undoubtedly  its  diaphoretic  action  is  mo.it.  decided,  and 
though  not  directly  purgative  and  diuretic  ;  by,  in  some  strange  manner, 
allaying  diseased  action,  establishing  a  healthy  condition  of  the  dlfilerent 
organs,— permitting  them  consequently  to  assume  their  healthy  functionst 
thence  the  natural  secretions,  and  therefi)re  the  natural  discharges  to 
take  place,  it  ofien  proves  indirectly  so.  We  have  seen  purgative  after 
purgative  given  in  fever, — mercurial  as  well  as  others, — without  any 
other  eflfect  than  that  of  rendering  the  tongue  still  more  dry  and  furred, 
—the  "  nausea  and  torpor  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  with  yellowness  of  the 
skin"  greater, — irritating  the  bowels,  I  would  say,  to  too  high  a  degree  to 
permit  their  secretive  action — (^*locking  up  the  secretions"  I  believe  is 
the  word)  till  after  the  administration  of  quinine,  when  evacuations  soon 
followed.  Blood  letting,  (and  there  are  other  remedies  also)  under  such 
circumstances,  will  allay  the  irritation,  and  have  in  many  cases  a  simi- 
lar effect  It  is  less  generally  safe  however  in  its  action  than  the  qui* 
^nine. 

But  it  is  really  so  rare  a  thing  that  it  should  be  considered  "passing 
strange,"  for  an  article  which  "does  not  evacuate  in  any  sensible  man- 
ner" to  prove  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  in  which  a  *^rred 
tongue,  nausea  and  torpor  of  the  liver — (as  much  so  at  least  as  takes 
place  in  our  remittent  fevers)  and  bowels,  with  yellowness  of  the  skia 
exist  ? "  Are  not  these  symptoms  present,  to  as  great  an  extent  in  pneu* 
monia,  as  it  prevails  in  the  south,  as  in  any  of  our  febrile  diseases ;  and 
yet  does  not  tartar  emetic  have  a  beneficial  efiTect  in  its  treatment ;  and 
is  it  not  a  universally  admitted  fiict,  that  it  is  only  where  it  "does  not 
evacuate  in  any  sensible  manner,"— where  'Hi  tolerance"  of  the  remedy 
is  established,  that  its  virtues  are  manifested  to  the  fullest  extent? 

The  strangeness  of  the  circumstance,  that  any  good  shouki  be  expect- 

^  See  Southern  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Soigery,  for  January  1847,  Page  6. 
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ed  from  quinine  under  the  conditions  mentioned,  is  augmented  too,  k 
would  seem,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Harris,  because  it,  according  to  BOfne, 
is  considered  a  powerful  narcotic."  But  are  there  indeed  no  circuiD- 
stances,  with  the  most  of  the  symptoms,  enumerated  by  the  Doctor,  as 
contraindicating  the  use  of  quinine  present, — to  wit:  furred  tongue,  nausea 
&c.,  in  which  opium  itself  even  may  be  productive  of  good  results  7  Do 
we  not  meet  with  such  cases  indeed  frequently, — though  less  so  now 
than  formerly  ; — when  Cook's  pills  and  scruple  doses  of  calomel,  mud 
proportionate  quantities  of  other  cathartics  were  more  the  fashion  IbaA 
at  present, — in  which  the  condition  referred  to,  if  not  actually  originailjr 
produced  by  medicines  which  do  "evacuate  in  a  sensible  manner,'^  is  at 
least  aggravated  by  them  ;  and  in  which  opium  has  a  decidedly  benefi- 
cial action  7 


III. — Hand  Book  of  Human  Anatomy,  General,  Special^  and  Topa- 
graphical*  Translated  from  the  original  German  of  Dr.  Alfred  Vots 
Behr,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  English  Student j  by  John  finuuTT,. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  and  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy  at  Guy's  Hospital.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  & 
Blakiston,  1847,  pp.  487. 

This  is  a  neat  little  work,  into  which  the  author  has  condensed  a  gie|t 
deal  of  valuable  information.  He  says  in  this  preface  *'  it  may  serve 
either  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  or  for  refreshing  tbe 
memory,  more  especially  of  those  preparing  for  examinations.  With 
this  view,  the  relation  which  anatomy  bears  to  physiology,  patboJoj^, 
and  surgery,  have  been  considered  in  an  especial  manner,  either  tscicJy 
intimated,  or  expressly  mentioned ;  but  critical  and  useless  observations 
have  been  as  far  as  appeared  practicable,  disregarded."  We  think  the 
work  gives  a  "  well-defined  outline  of  the  subject,"  and  may  answer  a 
valuable  purpose  to  those  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  opportunity  to 
examine  large  works  or  visit  the  dissecting  room*  It  may  be  had  of 
S.  Woodall,  49  Camp  street.  New  Orleans. 


rV. — Woman  and  her  Diseasesyfrom  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  dis- 
eases of  critical  periods.  By  Edward  H,  Dixon,  M.  D.  Author 
of  the  diseases  of  the  sexual  system,  etc.     New  York,  1846,  p.p.  309. 

We  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  such  works  as  the  above  can  ac« 
coroplish  any  useful  purpose.  This  work  is  not  even  good  of  its  kind ; 
it  teaches  the  female  absolutely  little  or  nothing  that  would  aid  her  in 
passing  through  the  critical  periods  of  life.  It  were  better  to  leave  the 
entire  matter  in  the  hands  of  nature,  than  trust  to  the  advice  of  a  matron 
who  had  read  Dr.  Dixon's  book  with  its  neatly  turned  periods  and  occa- 
sional poetic  digressions.  If  Dr.  D.  has  aimed  to  impart  sound  and  use- 
ful instruction  to  the  female  touching  her  sexual  diseases,  he  has  said  too 
little  to  do  much  good  ;  but  if  his  object  has  been  to  teach  her  the  art 
of  preserving  her  health  and  beauty,  his  book  is  worse  than  useleca ; 
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for  it  says  but  little  mi  tfaKMB  important  subjects  not  already  fiuniliar  to 
every  intelligent  mother. 

In  his  17th  chapter  he  discourses  quite  learnedly  to  the  "  dear  young 
ladies  and  matrons,  of  infianimaiion  and  hardening  of  the  uterus  and 
cancer y^^  interesting  subjects  no  doubt  to  such  men  as  himself  and  Mr. 
Lisfranc*  In  our  humble  estimation,  it  is  an  act  of  egregious  folly, 
not  to  call  it  quackery,  to  talk  to  females  about  "  chronic  iniflammation 
and  cancer  of  the  uterus "-^liseases  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
which  the  most  skilful  aod  careful  physicians  are  taxed  to  their  utmost* 

The  18th  chapter  introduces  to  the  attenthre  female  reader  the  ^^dis' 
eases  of  the  ovaria^^*  a  subject  with  which  Dr.  Dixon  will  make  his 
patients  perfectly  familiar,  although  neither  the  learned  author  himself 
or  any  of  his  professional  bretVen  can  dia^ose  with  certainly  diseases 
o£  the  ovaria.  In  a  work  written  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  females, 
we  think  it  in  bad  taste  to  speak  of  those  obscure  .organic  dis- 
eases which  are  not  only  of  rare  occurrence,  but  very  difficult  to  detect. 

It  would  have  been  the  wisest  plan  to  have  pointed  out  the  injurious 
effects  of  certain  fashionable  habits  prevalent  among  the  sex---dwelt 
upon  the  evils  of  over-much  bandaging-'^rged  the  necessity  of  regular 
exercise  in  the  opefn  air — ^told  them  that  "dipping"  hurts  digestion, 
clouds  the  mind,  weukens  the  nerves,  and  produces  hysteria :  such  seems 
to  us  are  some  of  the  subjects,  with  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  which 
should  be  served  up  for  the  daughter  and  the  mother.  But  such  subjects 
are  scarcely  alluded  to,  too  much  being  said  of  prolapsus  of  the  uterus, 
chlorosis,  leucorrhoea,  fistula,  and  otheir  surgical  diseases.  In  a  word, 
we  cannot  recommend  Dr.  Dixon's  work  to  females,  for  whom  it  was 
written,  nor  to  the  profession,  for  it  is  not  worth  the  least  attention  from 
the  latter. 

A.  H. 


v.— jptr«f  Principles  of  Chemistry^  for  the  us^  of  Colleges  and  Schools* 
By  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  M.  A.  Professor  in  Yale  College,  of 
Sciences  as  applied  to  the  Arts.  With  two  hundred  Illustrations. 
Philadelphia,  1847. 

Chemistrf  is  at  onCe  al  useful  and  a  beautiful  science,  and  in  some 
respects  as  certain  as  the  science  of  figures.  The  necessity  of  a  famil- 
iar acquaintance  with  cfhemistry  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  hence 
the  number  of  works  that  are  now  issuing  from  the  press  on  this  science, 
both  in  this  and  other  countries.  The  demand  is  equal  to  the  supply, 
a  good  evidence  that  this  branch  of  medicine  is  yet  to  shed  additional 
light  upon  various  other  departments  of  our  science. 

Benjamin  Silliman  is  the  son  of  the  distinguished  professor  of  the 
same  name,  and  although  quite  a  young  man,  yet  he  has  given  proofs 
not  only  in  the  work  before  us,  but  elswhere,  of  great  application  and 
no  ordinary  share  of  learning.  As  an  elementary  work  on  chemistry-*- 
as  a  text  book  for  colleges  and  academies,  this  work  is  equal  to  any  of 
the  persent  day,  and  superior  to  many  of  much  higher  pretensions.— 
The  illustrations  are  fine  and  apposite ;  the  style  of  the  author  neat, 
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simple,  and  well  adapted  to  instruct  the  uninitiated.  His  descriptkms 
are  rerj  lucid — always  giving  the  rationale  of  chemical  action  and  re- 
action. His  spelling  diflers  slightly,  in  a  few  instances  from  the  ma* 
jority  of  chemists,  but  this  is  more  a  matter  of  taste  than  of  utility.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  page,  appropriate  questions  are  placed — another 
important  feature  in  the  work,  which  makes  it  doubly  valuable  to  the 
young  student. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts ; — in  the  first  he  treats  of  physics ; 
in  the  second,  of  chemical  philosophy ;  in  the  third,  of  inorganic  chem- 
istry ;  and  in  the  fourth,  of  organic  chemistry. 

Thus  the  student  gradually  advances  from  the  simple  to  the  compound, 
beginning  as  it  were  with  the  alphabet  of  chemistry,  and  finally  the 
new  world  of  organic  chemistry  opens  to  his  view. 

From  a  hastv  examination  of  this  book,  we  have  spoken  perhaps  too 
warmly  in  its  mvour ;  but  if  we  are  not  mistaken  it  will,  as  soon  as 
known,  be  adopted  as  a  text  book  in  many  of  our  colleges  and  other 
institutions  of  learning.  We  recommend  it  to  teachers  and  students 
throughout  our  country,  as  a  neat  compilation  fi^im  other  and  mora 
elaborate  works  on  the  science  of  chemistry. 

A.  H. 


\l.— 'Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  New  York  State  Im' 

natic  Asylum.    Made  to  the  Legislature  Feb.  2ndj  184t.     By  Ama* 
[   niAH  Bbiohah,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Asylum, 

2.  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bloomtngdale  As^umfor  tke 

Insane.    By  Pliny  Eablb,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  thh  Asylum,  New 

York,  1847. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  Drs.  Brigham  and  Earle  are  always  of  inter- 
est We  have  noticed  those  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  so  fiiUy,  tint 
we  will  not  now  enter  into  the  general  subject  of  these  laudable  insdtir 
tion9,  but  confine  ourselves  more  especially  to  the  reports  before  us. 

According  to  Dr.  Brigham,  the  number  of  patients  in  the  State  ^ 
tic  Asylum  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1846,  was     -        -        -        . 

Admitted  during  the  year,  • 

Total,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Of  this  number  there  have  been 
Discharged|  recovered, 
**  improved, 

*^  unimproved, 

"  died. 

Total  dischai^es  during  the  year. 

Remaining  on  the  20th  Nov.  1846, 

'^In  addition  to  the  recoveries  of  patients,  mentioned  in  the  fbregoiag 
table,  there  are  now  above  thirty  in  the  Asylum  who  are  well." 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Brigham  that,  <*the  number  of  deaths  (22)  is  somII, 
considering  the  number  of  patients  (622)  that  have  been  under  our 
care  the  past  year.    Two  died  of  inflammatory  auctions  of  the  lunga^ 
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Dr.  Earle  reiter> 
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■even  of  marasmus,  five  ofconsumiitiont  two  of  convulsions,  two  of  dis* 
eases  of  the  heart,  one  by  efilision  on  the  brain,  one  by  suicide,  one  by 
paralysis,  and  one  by  apoplexy." 

AccordiDg  to  Dr.  Earle,  the  number  of  patients  in  the  Bloomingdale 
Asylum,  Jan.  1st  1846,  was  Males  60— Females  57— Total  117 

Number  of  cases  admitted 
during  the  year,     ...  "76  ** 

Whole  numberin  the  Asylum,  "     135  " 

No.  of  cases  discharged,       •  **      50  ** 

Died,         ....  "10  " 

Remaining  Dec.  Slst  1846,  "      75  " 

Of  cases  disch'd,  there  were 
Cured,  .....         "29  " 

Much  improved,     ...  "7  " 

Improved,      -        ..."       13  " 

Unimproved,  ...  "6  ** 

Daily  average  number  for  the  year, 

These  results  also  are  certainly  very  satisfactory, 
ates  the  complaint  that  patients  believed  to  be  curable  are  removed  pre« 
maturely  from  his  institution.  On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Brigham  says  he 
has  not  had  occasion  to  make  this  complaint,  so  common  amongst  Insti« 
tutions  of  the  kind.  This  he  attributes  to  a  law  of  the  State  which  pro- 
vides  that  "no  patient  shall  be  admitted  for  a  shorter  period  than  six 
months."  However  Dr.  B.  says  they  are  discharged  at  any  time  when 
it  is  deemed  good  and  safe  to  do  so.  He  gives  some  curious  statistics 
in  regard  to  the  age,  sex,  occupation,  height,  weight,  size  and  shape  of 
head,  frequency  of  pulse,  dec,  die.  The  following  extracts  relating  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  exercises  of  the  lunatics  will  be  read  with  in« 
terest. 

RELIGIOUS    WORSHIP. 

^  Rdligious  services  have  been  continued  throughout  the  year.  All  the  pa- 
tients who  wish  to  attend,  and  can  conduct  with  propriety,  assemble  every  Sun* 
day  in  the  Chapel,  together  with  the  officers,  attendants  and  assistants  that  can 
be  spared  from  other  duties.  The  services  last  about  one  hour.  Rarely  any 
disturbance  occurs.  The  patients  are  generally  attentive,  and  several  assist  in 
singinf.  We  are  oi'  the  opinion  that  much  food  results  to  our  patients  from 
thus  religiously  observing  tne  Sabbath.  The  Kev.  Chauncey  E.  Uoodrich,  who 
resides  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Asylum,  officiates  acceptably  as  Chap- 
lain. 

"  Our  monthly  concerts  or  monthly  meetings  of  the  Chaplain  with  the  officers, 
attendants  and  assistants  have  been  continued  with  advantage.  In  addition  to 
religious  services,  the  occasion  is  often  embraced  to  instruct  those  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Institution  respecting  the  natare«of  insanity,  and  in  their  duties  to- 
wards the  insane. 

'*  Recently  we  have  added  to  our  Chapel  a  new  and  valuable  organ,  it  haa 
been  purchased  with  a  portion  of  the  avails  of  our  last  annual  fair  and  those 
anticipated  from  the  next  It  is  usually  played  by  a  patient,  and  we  consider 
it  a  valuable  addition  to  our  music. 

SCHOOLS  AND  AHVSEHE1IT8. 

**  Schools  have  been  continued  as  heretofore,  durinfi^  the  winter  season,  and 
our  confidence  in  their  usefulness  in  Institutions  for  the  insane,  increases  with 
evei^  years'  experience.  Schools  with  occasional  exhibitions,  the  acting  of 
original  plays,  and  other  literary  exercises,  together  with  labor,  constitute  our 
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best,  and  in  fact  nearly  our  only  ainusementB.  Card  ptayivg'  and  other  j^ 
in  which  there  is  no  exercise  of  the  body,  we  are  inclined  to  discooraffe.  We 
think  cards  are  often  objectionable.  Tl^ey  become  too  eogroasinff,  ana  we  fear 
may  sometimes  have  a  bad  influence  upon  young  persons  after  their  recovery. 

"  But  as  yet  we  have  discovered  no  objection  to  schools,  on  the  contrary,  we 
daily  see  their  advantages,  and  occasionally  some  striking  curss  apparently  ef- 
fected by  the  mental  exertion  they  induce.  It  is  the  voluntary  mental  effiirt  of 
the  patient  himself,  that  in  numerous  cases  is  most  essential  to  recovefj. — 
Talking  to  patients  and  lecturing,  reading  and  preaching /o  tliem,  are  very  well, 
DO  doubt,  and  often  serviceable,  but  in  our  opinion  less  effective  as  a  meaoB  of 
restoring  the  disordered  mind.  Patients  who  come  to  us  in  an  irritable  or  mel- 
ancholy state  of  mind,  brooding  over  their  suffering  and  delusions,  not  iinfre- 
quently  have  their  attention  arrested  and  awakened  by  our  schools  and  exhibi- 
tions, and  soon  feel  disposed  to  take  part  themselves.  They  then  becooae  more 
contented  and  cheerful,  and  thus  the  way  is  prepared  for  their  recovery. 

"  Recently  we  have  had  at  the  Asylum  several  theatrical  performances,  ear 
bracing  tableaux,  the  acting  of  short  original  plays,  declamation,  music,  dec., 
which  has  not  oply  interested  the  patients  themselves,  bat  elicited  the  apphaae 
of  visitors  and  strangers  who  were  present. 

''  In  addition  to  the  good  influence  of  schools  in  promoting  the  recovery  and 
contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  curable  cases,  we  witness  with  great  sttn^- 
tion  their  good  eflfects  in  improving  the  incurable  and  the  demented,  and  kecfH 
iog  them  from  sinking  into  a  more  hopeless  or  idiotic  condition.  They  aka 
improve  the  minds  of  all,  for  there  are  few  persons,  however  well  educated. 
that  are  not  benefitted  by  renewing,  as  they  here  have  an  oportunity  in  cm 
schools,  their  knowledge  of  history,  geography,  &c.  Among  our  patients  are 
Hven  who  ^re  graduates  of  colleges.  Several  of  these  take  an  active  put  in 
our  schools  and  exhibitions,  and  some  assist  as  instructors. 

^  Among  the  men,  a  debating  society  has  existed  for.  several  winters.  Their 
meetings  are  in  the  evenings,  once  a  week,  and  their  discussions  are  condoetad 
with  decorum  and  ability,  and  to  the  enjoyment  and  edification  of  those  w1m>  io 
not  take  part  in  speaking.  Patients,  whose  minds  become  thus  aroused  by  tfaw 
own  voluntary  efrorts,  soon  acquire  a  taste  for  reading,  and  they  then  read  with 
attention  and  for  a  valuable  purpose,  that  of  acquiring  mformation /or  use.  We 
have  a  good  library,  and  in  adcfition,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  list  of  periodical  lit- 
erature at  the  end  of  this  report,  we  are  supplied  with  the  most  valuable  re* 
views  and  magazines  in  the  country,  and  about  ?xf(Xy  difierent  newspapers,  same 
daily,  and  some  weekly,  amounting  in  all  to  above  one  hundred  a  week. 

^'  Under  the  head  of  amusements,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  a  variety  of 
animals  that  are  kept  at  the  Asylum,  to  interest  and  amuse  the  patients,  anaongr 
which  are  deer,  two  large  warrens  of  rabbits,  tame  raccoons,  canary  birds,  pea- 
cocks, &.C.  &c.    Also  a  green-house  containing  above  one  thousand  plants." 

Similar  exercises  and  amusements  are  practised  in  the  Blooiningdale 
Asylum.     X^iose  exhibitions  must  present  novel  an4  curious  spectacies* 
The  follpwing  remarks  are  worthy  of  serious  attention  ; 

HEREDITARY  FI^DISFOSITION  IDO  INSANITY. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  connection  with  the  study  of  insanity  more  deserving'  of 
attention  than  the  tendency  of  this  disease  to  be  transmitted  from  parents  to 
their  oflfeprinff.  The  fact  is  most  unquestionable,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it 
has  more  influence  in  producing  that  disease,  than  all  other  causes  combined. 
It  does  not  of  itself  excite  the  disease,  but  when  it  strongly  exists  a  triyial  caoae 
will  develope  it.  Thus  most  of  the  supposed  exciting  causes  in  the  foregoing 
table  would,  of  themselves,  be  inoperative,  if  there  was  not  an  inherited  consti- 
tutional tendency  to  insanity. 

"  Sometimes  the  children  of  an  insane  parent  are  however  exempt  from  the 
disease,  while  it  appears  in  tlie  grand-children.    Contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
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many,  we  have  found  this  inherited  form  of  insanity  as  curable  as  any  otljer^ 
though  the  subjects  of  it  are  very  liable  to  relapse,  and  from  slight  and  various 
causes.  {Sometimes  a  little  sickness,  a  slight  fever,  or  severe  cold,  and  at  others 
a  little  mental  disturbance,  such  as  the  loss  of  relatives,  or  property,  or  religious 
anxiety,  excite  it.  We  have  known  individuals,  thus  predisposed  to  insanity, 
have  repeated  attacks,  and  each  time  from  a  different  exciting  cause. 

**0f  1181  patients  who  have  been  at  this  Asylum,  viz :  594  men,  and  587 
women,  315  were  known  to  have  insane  relatives.  That  many  of  the  others 
were  thus  predisposed  we  do  not  doubt,  but  we  were  not  able  to  learn  anything 
respecting  their  relatives.  175  were  known  to  have  insane  parents,  viz:  79 
men,  and  96  women. 

'^  It  would  appear  from  oar  inquiries,  and  they  have  been  very  carefully  con- 
ducted,  that  insanity  is  a  little  more  likelj^  to  be  transmitted  by  the  mother  than 
by  the  father,  and  that  mothers  are  considerably  more  likely  to  transmit  it  to 
daughters  than  to  sons ;  while  the  fathers  most  frequently  transmit  it  to  sons. 
Thus,  out  of  79  men,  42  had  insane  fathers  and  35  insane  mothers,  and  in  two 
instances  both  parents  were  deranged ;  while  of  96  women,  37  had  insane  fath- 
ers and  56  insane  mothers,  and  three  inherited  a  predisposition  to  insanity  from 
both  parents. 

''  Sometimes  the  children  of  an  insane  parent  do  not  inherit  any  tendency  to 
insanity.  In  such  instances  the  exemption  appears  to  be  in  consequence  of  in- 
heriting the  constitution  and  temperament  of  the  parent  not  insane.  When 
however  the  children  resemble  in  personal  appearance  the  insane  parent,  and 
manifest  the  same  peculiarities  of  feelings  and  temper,  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend they  will  be  more  or  less  disposed  to  the  disorders  of  the  parent  they  re- 
semble. 

'^  These  &ct8  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention,  not  only  of  those  who  have 
relatives  and  friends  that  are  insane,  but  of  every  philanthropist ;  and  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  forming  matrimonial  alliances,  and  be  duly  regarded  in  the 
physical  and  moral  education  of  those  thus  liable  by  inheritance  to  insanity. 

"The  early  education  of  all  such  requires  much  attention.  Great  pains 
should  be  taken  to  form  a  character  not  subject  to  strong  emotions^  passion 
and  caprice.  Among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  insanity  in  those  not  predis- 
posed to  it,  is  the  over-indulgence  of  the  appetites  and  passions  in  early  life; 
and  to  those  who  inherit  a  tendency  to  this  disease,  such  a  course  is  highly  per- 
nicious. 

'*  The  utmost  attention  should  be  given  to  secure  a  good  bodily  constitution. 
Such  children  should  be  confined  but  little  at  school ;  thev  should  be  encour- 
aged to  run  about  the  fields  and  to  take  much  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  thus 
ensure  the  equal  and  proper  development  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  Thev 
should  not  have  the  intellect  unduly  tasked.  Very  earW  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  leelings  by  the  strife  for  the  praise  and  tlie  honor 
awarded  to  great  efforts  of  mind  and  memory,  is  injurious  to  all  children,  and  to 
those  who  inherit  a  tendency  to  nervous  diseases  or  insanity,  most  pernicious.'' 

Dr.  Brigham's  remarks  on  the  different  forms  of  insanity,  suicidal 
and  homictd€d,  the  latter  illustrated  by  interesting  cases,  are  very  inter- 
esting. • 

He  8a}s  of  the  former  : 

*'  Usually  there  are  a  considerable  number  belonging  to  this  class  in  every 
large  asvlura.  Thus  of  1,181  patients  received  into  this  asylum,  146,  viz  :  63 
men  ana  93  women,  were  disposed  to  suicide.  It  is,  however,  a  consoling  fact, 
that  this  alarming  variety  of  insanity  is  quite  often  a  curable  one.  Among  the 
most  complete  and  permanent  recoveries  from  insanity  we  have  ever  known, 
are  a  considerable  number,  who,  for  several  months  were  very  strongly  inclined 
to  self-destruction." 

In  regard  to  homicidal  insanity,  he  says  : 

"  According  to  our  observation,  the  homicidal  insane  may  be  arranged  with 
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propriety  in  six  classes ;  those  belonging  to  one  class  appear  to  be  actuated  hf 
motives  or  feelings  different  from  the  others,  or  the  circumstsncet  aceompany- 
ing  the  act  indicate  a  difierence  in  their  mental  condition. 

'*  I.  Those  who  take  life  in  a  paroxysm  of  insane  passion  or  fury. 

"  II.  Those  who  commit  a  homicide  from  delusion,  who  are  deceived  and 
misled  by  tlieir  hallucinations,  illusions,  or  disordered  imaginations. 

"  III.  Those  who  kill  indiscriminately  and  apparently  from  a  love  of  taking 
life,  from  a  diseased  propensity  and  conscioos  oesire  to  deatroy  others,  againat 
which  act  neither  reason  or  conscience  remonstrates. 

"  IV.  Those  who  kill  without  any  apparent  motive,  from  a  sudden  impulse, 
but  of  which  they  are  not  conscious,  and  who  retain  no  recdlection  of  anything 
that  prompted  them  to  the  act. 

'*  V.  Those  disposed  to  commit  the  same  crime,  and  without  motive,  from  an 
irresistable  impulse  of  which,  however,  they  are  conscious,  uid  against  which 
leasoB  often  reraonstates. 

""  VI.  Those  who  kill  from  imitation,  or  from  an  innme  love  of  notoriety. 

"  Instances  of  each  variety  above  mentioned  we  have  seen  and  had  nnder  cm 
care,  and  there  mav  be  other  forms  of  this  diseased  propensity  that  we  have 
not  seen,  though  all  we  now  recollect  in  books,  may,  we  think,  be  daased  as 
above. 

**  I.  Those  belonging  to  ihe  first  class,  who  are  disposed  to  aasaoH  and  kill 
others  from  a  sudden  or  violent  burst  of  insane  passion  or  fury,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  every  Lunatic  Asylum.  Insanity  frequently  causes  extreme  irritability. 
Many  of  the  insane  cannot  bear  opposition  or  denial,  and  having  lost  the  power 
of  self-control,  they  give  way  to  their  excited  feelings,  and  suddenly  strike, 
when  offended,  with  any  instrument  they  find,  and  thub  sometimes  destrov  life. 

'*  One  insane  person  nearly  killed  another  because  the  latter  unronscioasly 
stood  before  him  so  as  to  keep  the  sun  from  shining  upon  him.  Without  re- 
questing the  other  to  move  he  violently  assaulted  him.  Another  threatened  and 
attempted  to  take  the  life  of  one  who  had  spilled  some  water  upon  his  coat  A 
Innatic  on  Blackwell's  Island  killed  another  with  a  shovel  because  the  latter 
**  bothered  him  by  asking  for  tobacco." 

"  To  this  class  belong  most  of  those  cases  we  occasionally  see  in  the  news- 
papers, of  insane  persons  who  are  at  large,  killing  their  neighbore  or  relatives 
m  a  moment  of  fury.  One,  for  instance,  killed  a  neighbor,  severing  the  head 
entirely  from  the  body  with  an  axe,  because  he  did  not  immediately  give  him 
some  cider  when  requested.  In  such  cases  the  existence  of  insanity  is  gener- 
ally known  previous  to  the  homicide,  and  the  offender  is  not  consklered  a  snb- 
ject  for  punishment.  Occasionally,  however,  some  very  doubtful  cases  arise, 
in  whicn  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  act  is  the  result  of  insanity 
which  has  deprived  the  person  of  self-control,  or  whether  it  is  the  mere  resuit 
of  depravity  and  violent  passion. 

**  usually,  however,  in  these  somewhat  doubtful  cases,  it  will  be  found  that 
those  who  ought  not  to  be  considered  responsible  for  their  actions,  by  reason  of 
insanity,  l^ave  suffered  from  some  severe  illness  or  from  some  great  mental  die- 
turbance,  since  which  time  their  temper  and  disposition  have  undergone  a  mark- 
ed change.  When  no  such  facts  arp  found  to  exist,  nor  any  other  evidence  of 
mental  disorder,  we  think  the  act  itself,  committed  during  violent  passion,  is  not 
proof  of  insanity,  though  it  may  have  been  committed  nnder  snch  aggravated 
provocation  as  to  render  it  in  public  opinion  justifiable  homicide. 

**  n.  In  the  second  class  we  have  placed  those  insane  persons  who  take  life 
from  delusion,  deceived  and  misled  by  their  hallucinations,  illusions  or  disorder- 
eid  imaginations.  Probably  more  homicides  are  committed  by  insane  penons 
laboring  under  this  form  of  insanity  than  any  other. 

<*  Thus  the  mother  of  four  children  became  melancholy  and  wished  to  die ; 
but  considering  suicide  to  be  a  heinous  crime,  for  which  she  could  not  be  par- 
doned, ooncla<tod  to  kill  one  of  her  own  children,  aged  suleen  montiis,  who  be- 
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finf  ianoeent  would  he  happier  in  another  world,  and  she  would  then  be  hung 
for  the  crime,  and  thos  accomplish  the  purpoee  she  had  at  heart. 

**  She  kiUed  the  child  bv  cutting  its  throat  with  a  razor,  and  was  soon  after 
placed  under  our  care.  She  remamed  very  eloomy  for  six  months,  apparently 
much  bewildered  in  mind,  and  wondering  why  she  was  not  arrested,  tried,  and 
executed.  She  finally  recovered,  and  has  been  well  for  two  years,  and  had  the 
charge  of  her  family.  This  excellent  lady  was  naturally  of  an  amiable  dispo- 
sition, and  at  the  time  of  killinff  her  child  had  a  full  knowledge  that  it  was  con- 
sidered a  heinous  crime,  for  wbirh  death  was  the  punishment. 

*^  A  well  educated  and  highly  esteemed  single  lady,  aged  42,  who  lived  with, 
and  bad  the  caie  of  her  aged  parents,  was  noticed  to  be  rather  gloomy  and  ex- 
centric,  and  at  times  a  little  deranged,  in  the  spring  of  1845.  A  few  weeks  af* 
ter  this  she  requested  her  mother  to  walk  to  one  of  the  neighbors,  and  urged  her 
to  do  so  for  her  health.  Soon  after  her  mother  was  gone,  she  killed  her  father, 
aged  76,  with  an  axe,  as  he  was  sitting  shaving  himself.  She  cut  his  head 
open  with  two  blows  of  the  axe,  then  the  back  of  his  neck  with  the  same  instrur 
ment,  and  finally  his  throat  with  his  razor.  She  then  put  the  room  in  order, 
and  went  and  called  her  mother  home,  exhibited  to  her  what  she  had  done, 
saying,  ''I  have  killed  father,  and  will  now  kill  you,  and  then  myself,  as  it  is 
time  we  were  in  heaven."  She  then  seized  her  mother,  whose  screams  attractp 
ed  the  attention  of  persons  passing  by,  who  rushed  in  and  rescued  her. 

**  Soon  after  this  the  daughter  was  brought  to  this  Asylum,  which  then  being 
too  full  to  admit  her,  she  was  taken  to  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  where  she  re- 
mained about  three  months,  when  a  vacancy  occurring  here,  she  was  brought 
back  to  this  place  in  July. 

**  She  was  quiet  and  industrious  and,  though  extremely  melancholy,  was  much 
of  the  time  rational.  Sometimes,  however,  she  had  insane  delusions,  and  was 
at  times  manifestiv  deranged  in  mind,  and  strongly  disposed  to  suicide.  She 
was  much  inclined  to  talk  about  the  tra^c  scene  we  have  just  related,  and  said 
that  "at  first  she  thought  only  of  killing  nerself,  but  reflecting  that  her  parents, 
now  aged  and  dependent  on  her  for  supervision  and  care,  would  be  uncomfor- 
table without  her,  she  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to  kill  them  first,  and  as 
they  were  all  pious  persons,  they  would  so  to  heaven  together." 

**  She  remained  with  us  until  Dec.  30th,  1846,  when,  relying  more  than  we 
ought  on  her  expressed  conviction  that  she  should  be  able  to  overcome  her  oc- 
casional disposition  to  self-destruction,  we  permitted  her  to  lodge  in  a  room  by 
herself,  where,  after  a  few  weeks,  she  hung  herself  during  the  night  This  is 
the  case  of  suicide  we  have  already  menticuied  as  havin^r  occurred  this  year. — 
She  left  a  letter  expressive  of  thanks  for  the  kindness  with  which  she  had  been 
treated,  and  making  known  her  wishes  in  case,  as  she  expressed  it,  she  "should 
again  be  overcome  by  her  evil  temptations." 

"  As  remarked,  she  was  a  consiaerable  pert  of  the  time  entirely  rational,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  her  complete  recovery,  except  her  sad 
and  distressing  thoughts.  She  often  said,  that  when  she  awaked  in  the  morn- 
ing she  felt  as  well  as  ever  in  her  life,  until  thoughts  of  the  past  came  over 
her.  Her  mind  seemed  constantly  to  dwell  upon  the  act  we  have  mentioned, 
and  for  which  she  could  assign  no  cause  except  the  '^instigations  of  the  evil 
one."    In  fact  this  was  her  decided  opinion  when  she  appeared  sane. 

"  In  this  deplorable  case  of  homicide  there  was  no  malice  ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  no  doubt  this  most  unfortunate  woman  was  actuated  by  kind  and  be- 
nevolent motives. 

"  Cases  of  a  similar  character,  in  which  under  the  influence  of  delusions  the 
insane  commit  homicide,  are  numerous  in  books,  but  we  think  it  best  to  refer 
for  the  most  part  to  those  that  have  fallen  under  our  own  observation,  and  al- 
though we  have  seen  several  others,  the  foregoing  will  be  sufi&cient  for  our 

iwpwe- 

'*  m.  In  the  third  class  we  have  placed  those  who  destroy  others  indiscrim- 
inately, and  q>parently  fipom  a  love  of  taking  lifo,  from  a  diseased  propensity. 
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an  intense  and  conscions  desire  to  kill,  and  a^inst  which  act  neither  i 
conscience  remonstrate. 

*'  Some  insane  persons  appear  to  be  almost  constantly  desirous  of  injoring  or 
killing  others.  There  is  a  patient  now  at  this  Asylum  who  often  says  to  ns 
*<  give  me  a  knife — let  us  go  and  kill  somebody — ^you  know  you  promised  me 
we  should  go  and  kill  folks,  &c."  Once  having  obtained  a  knife,  he  Rndea;?or- 
ed  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  demented  patient  near  him.  He  appears  to  be  aloKMt 
constantly  desirous  of  killing,  and  expresses  a  wish  to  do  so,  and  has  attempted 
it  whenever  he  has  had  a  g^ooA  opportunity.  Yet  he  is  almost  uniformly  pleas- 
ant and  smiling,  and  passes  several  hours  of  each  day  on  his  knees  in  prayer, 
and  appears  not  to  have  any  feelings  of  malice  towards  any  one,  and  does  noc 
manifest  any  passion. 

"'  This  man  committed  a  homicide  before  he  came  to  the  Asylum,  and  his  his* 
torv  is  briefly  as  follows  : 

When  a  young  man  his  character  was  considered  good,  but  about  the  year 
1835,  when  he  was  26  years  of  age,  he  became  deranged,  in  consequence,  it 
was  said,  of  disappointment  in  love,  and  subsequent  ill  health.  For  seven! 
years  he  was  permitted  to  be  at  lar^  most  of  the  time,  though  known  to  \m 
dangerous,  as  lie  would  often  arm  himself  with  a  scythe  or  pitchfork,  and  ma 
several  times  put  in  jail  for  breach  of  the  peace.  Early  in  1843,  while  \rnng 
with  his  brother-in-law^  he  was  left  by  him  in  the  bam  with  a  young  manabonl 
fifteen  years  of  age.  Towards  evening  his  brother-in-law  returned,  and  en- 
quired of  him  where  the  young  man  was.  He  replied  he  did  not  know ;  and 
when  more  earnestly  inquired  of,  he  said,  'that  he  expected  he  had  stolen  some 
money  and  run  off."  Search  was  made,  and  the  body  ot  the  young  man  was 
found  hurried  very  carefully  under  the  barn,  pierced  through  more  than  twenty 
times  with  the  pitchfork,  besides  several  deep  wounds  made  with  a  knife.  The 
insane  man  was  charged  with  having  done  this,  but  denied  it  then,  (and  hss 
ever  since,)  and  soon  after  took  a  horse  and  rode  off,  and  was  not  overtaken 
until  he  had  rode  thirty  miles,  and  then  not  without  a  severe  struggle,  in  which 
one  of  those  who  attempted  to  arrest  him  was  severely  wounded. 

"  Considerable  design  and  cunning  was  shown  by  lum  in  concealiuff  the  boci^^ 
and  making  the  bam  look  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  by  conveying  Uie  bloody 
straw  to  a  swamp  and  concealing  it,  and  w  iplng  the  shovel  ara  floor  verj 
clean.  In  this  case  there  might  have  been  some  trivial  motive  for  the  act ; 
but  as  he  had  heretofore  manifested  a  disposition  tri  injure  others,  and  ever  since 
to  a  very  marked  extent,  we  believe  we  have  very  properly  classified  him  with 
those  who  have  a  diseased  propensity,— «n  intense  and  conscious  desire  to  kilL 

'^  Another  instance  of  this  same  propensity  is  as  follows : 

S.,  a  young  man,  after  having  been  in  college  three  years,  became  deranged 
from  excessive  study,  as  it  was  supposed,  and  was  soon  after  cumoutted  to  our 
care.  His  mind  seemed  at  first  much  shattered,  talking  constantly  in  a  nun- 
bling  and  incoherent  manner,  chiefly  in  relation  to  his  past  stuwes-^Latin, 
Greek,  History,  &c.  After  a  few  months  he  suddenly  exhibited  a  piopensitjr 
and  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  fight,  and  would  attack  any  one  that  came  nesr 
him,  though  he  did  not  appear  to  have  any  malice,  and  was  habitually  pleasant. 
One  day  when  he  was  sitting  at  the  dinner  table  he  took  a  knife  and  attempted 
to  cut  the  throat  of  the  person  that  was  near  him ;  and  for  several  months  after 
this,  expressed  the  most  urgent  desire  to  kill  some  one,  he  did  not  care  who.— 
When  locked  into  his  room,  he  would  stand  for  hours  watching  with  a  most 
anxious  countenance  for  the  door  to  open,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
attack  any  one  that  opened  it  Yet  he  was  ever  pleasant,  and  exhibited  neith- 
er malice  or  passion,  and  apparently  acted  without  any  motive. 

^  We  might  refer  to  many  other  cases  of  a  like  kindj  but  we  believe  the  fore- 
going will  suffice  to  fully  establish  the  fiact  that  some  insane  persons  have  a 
propensity  and  desire,  of  which  they  are  conscious,  to  kill  others,  without  nnl- 
ice,  motive,  or  passion. 

"  IV.  In  the  fourth  clas$  belong  those  who  kill  without  any  apparent  motive. 
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from  a  tndden  impulse,  but  of  which  they  are  not  conscious,  and  who  retain  no 
TOcoUection  of  any  thing  that  prompted  them  to  the  act. 

**  Those  belonging  to  the  third  class,  have  an  intense  desire  to  kill,  of  which 
they  are  conscious,  and  are  osually  eridently  insane  in  other  tespects  but  those 
belonging  to  the  fonrth  class,  kill  from  a  sadden  impulse,  without  any  desire 
or  conscious  feeling  relating  to  the  act,  and  not  udfrequently  the  act  itself  is  the 
Jlrst  noticeable  evidence  cf  ikeir  menial  darangemenii 

M  Mrs. an  amiable  lady,  and  the  afi^ctionate  mother  of  thr^e  Children  wasf 

noticed  by  her  husband  to  l>e  more  low  ^irited  than  usual ;  but  her  manner 
tvas  not  such  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  oth^  members  of  the  family  who  ate 
at  the  same  table  with  her.  Suddenly  she  killed  one  of  her  children  by  repeat- 
ed blows  with  a  hatchet.  Soon  after  the  act,  she  attempted  to  kill  herself,  and 
was  placed  under  our  care,  a  wretched  maniac.  For  several  weeks  she  re- 
mained without  much  change,  rather  stupid  as  if  she  had  no  recollection  of  the 
past  She  however  recovered  after  various  changes  in  her  mental  condition, 
and  has  now  been  well  for  several  years,  and  htul  the  care  of  her  family  as 
usual.  She  has  often  informed  us  smce  her  recovery  that  she  could  recollect 
no  motive  whatever  that  induced  her  to  commit  the  act,  and  is  confident  she 
never  thought  of  it  until  she  saw  the  hatchet  and  the  child  together,  and  then 
she  instantly  accomplished  it,  without  any  feeling  of  which  she  was  conscious. 

**  An  accomplished  and  well  educated  young  kdv  at  this  Asylum,  who  most 
of  the  time  appears  entirely  rational,  is  occasionally  seized  with  a  sudden  im^ 
pulse  to  attack  others  and  to  destroy  things.  On  one  occasion,  about  the  dawn 
of  day,  when  entirely  alone,  she  suddenly  broke  the  mirror  in  her  room,  the' 
toilet  table  and  twenty-three  panes  of  glass.  When  interrogated  on  the  sub- 
ject,  either  at  the  time  of  her  paroxysms,  or  subsequently  when  perfectly  sane, 
she  can  give  no  reason  for  her  conduct,  nor  assign  any  cause  for  what  she  ha^ 
done,  i^metimes  she  threatens  the  lives  of  others,  and  suddenly  attacks  them 
without  any  provocation. 

**  v.  In  the^^  class  we  have  placed  those  who  are  disposed  to  commit  the^ 
same  crime  without  motive,  from  an  irresistable  impulse,  of  which,  howeveri 
they  are  conscious,  and  against  which  reason  often  remonstrated. 

"  We  have  been  twice  consulted  by  different  individuals  who  appeair  to  h& 
entirely  sane,  but  who  felt  at  times  an  almost  irresistable  propensity  to  kill 
others,  especially  their  dearest  friends  and  relatives. 

"  Mr. an  intelligent  and  respectable  gentleman  in  an  adjoining  couhty* 

has  repeatedly  asked  our  advice  in  his  own  case.  At  times  he  experiences  a 
sudden  and  intense  desire  to  kill  his  wife  and  children  to  whom  he  is  very 
strongly  attached.  He  is  also  at  times  disposed  to  suicide.  He  can  assign  no 
cause  whatever  for  this  dreadful  propensity.  He  is  a  man  of  property,  of  good 
reputation,  and  knows  of  iiothing  to  disturb  his  mind.  On  one  occasion  his  in- 
telligent lady  accompanied  him,  and  confirmed  all  he  said  of  the  a^ony  of  his 
mind,  in  consequence  of  the  sadden,  dangerous  and  unaccountable  feeling  which 
we  have  described.  Bv  change  of  occupation,  which  keeps  him  much  of  the 
time  travelling,  he  is  of'^late  less  tormented  with  this  unnatural  propensity. 

"A  young  lady  in  this  Institution,  who  much  of  the  time  is  rational  and  itf-« 
dustrious,  onoe  in  a  few  weeks  experiences  a  strong  de^x«  to  tear  her  clothes 
and  to  break  things,  or  to  injure  nerself  or  others.  When  these  attacks  ar9 
coming  on  she  begs  to  be  confined.  Of  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  feelings  she 
has  no  knowledge,  and  none  are  apparent  to  ouers. 

*^  Many  cases  of  a  similar  character  hav'e  been  published,  but  we  deem  it  un- 
necessary to  quote  them.    They  may  be  found  in  works  on  insanity. 

^  VI.  To  the  sixth  class  belong  those  who  kill  f^ora  imitation  or  from  an  in- 
sane love  of  notoriety. 

**  Some  belonging  to  this  class  are  patrtially  idiotic,  or  from  fisnlty  oi^guiiza- 
tion  of  the  brain  appear  to  have  no  moral  sense  or  feeling.    Thus  a  young  man 
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whope  bead  ia  tumatanlly  small,  from  early  chfldhood  manifeeted  a  told  iadtf' 
ference  to  the  snflferingB  of  others.  When  a  child,  he  wonld  gtrike  and  wood 
other  children  without  any  obvious  motive  or  passion.  When  be  became  older 
and  larger,  he  would  assault  and  sometimes  kill  the  domestic  animals  that  cue 
near  him,  and  on  one  occasion  killed  a  cow  by  cutting  into  her  with  an  an, 
with  the  apparent  indifierence  that  he  would  cut  a  stick  of  wood.  He  was  so- 
der  our  care  for  some  time,  and  was  often  amiable  and  obliging,  and  bad  a  good 
memoiy,  but  as  we  have  said,  he  seemed  destitute  of  moral  sense  or  feeling. 

Another  young  man,  of  good  education,  set  on  fire  at  different  times,  several 
buildings,  and  once  poisoned  with  arsenic  a  friend  to  whom  be  was  macli  it- 
tached.  In  each  instance  he  immediately  ^ve  notice  of  what  he  had  done.— 
He  was  arrested  and  adjudged  insane  by  a  jury,  and  sent  to  our  care,  and  from 
much  attention  to  his  case,  we  believe  him  mentally  deranged,  and  that  be  is 
properly  classed  with  those,  who,  partly  from  an  insane  love  of  notoriety,  aod 
partly  from  imitation,  commit  crimes  and  confess  them.  He  says  that  hearing 
and  reading  of  large  fires,  where  several  people  were  burned  to  death,  Dide 
him  first  think  of  burning  buildings  himself;  and  that  an  intense  love  of  excite- 
ment and  being  talked  about,  together  with  an  indiscribable  confusion  of  mhd, 
lead  him  on  to  commit  the  crimes  we  have  mentioned.  He  is  an  amiable  and 
intelligent  yocmg  man,  and  at  times  exhibits  strong  religious  feelings. 

Dr.  Brigham's  illustrations  and  authorities  on  the  difficulties  inTclved 
in  the  medicdl  jurisprudence  of  insanity  are  excedingly  interesting,  hot 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  extend  our  quotations  any  fiulher.  h 
concluding  our  notice  of  these  interesting  reports,  we  will  reiterate  tbe 
Hope  that  they  may  be  extensively  circulated,  as  well  amongst  the  peo- 
pie  as  the  lawyers  and  law-makers  of  the  land. 

F. 


VII. — EneychpoBdia  Americana.    Supplementary  Volume,    A  Popdst 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Literature,  History,  Politics,  and  Bio* 
graphy,  vol.  XIV.     Edited  by  Hetoiy  Vkthake,  L.  L.  D.    Vice 
Provost  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, &c.,  d&c.     Philadelphia  :  Lea  6c  Blanchard,  1847. 
Those  who  have  this  work  should  by  all  means  supply  themeelfei 
with  the  supplementary- volume,  which  contains  important  addidoM  te 
all  its  departments.     The  Encyclopaedia  Americana  has  already  passed 
through  eight  editions,  and  a  ninth  is  now  in  course  of  publication,   k 
is  an  immense  magazine  of  useful  knowledge,  and  should  be  in  tbe 
library  of  every  American  gentleman.     The  Anoerican  editor  of  tbe 
supplementary  volume  is  a  umn  of  high  standing,  and  has  perfi>rmed  tbe 
task  with  credit  to  himself.     This  is  all  we  deem  it  necessary  to  saj 
concerDing  a  work  so  generally  and  so  &vourable  known  as  the  Eocj' 
dopsadia  Americana. 


yiU.^Report  of  the  Surgeon  General 

This  report  is  very  brie(  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  defective  in  nsoi 
points  of  information  respecting  the  medical  department  of  the  aifliy  ^ 
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JBVftrioD,  but  we  suppose  this  has  been  unavoidable.  We  give  below 
all  of  it  except  the  portion  that  relates  to  the  fiscal  transactions  of  the 
bureau.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  eflkient  steps  will  be  taken  to 
procure  full  reports  on  the  health  of  the  army,  as  well  the  volunteer  as 
the  regular  service.  Dr.  Lawson's  remarks  on  the  volunteer  service 
are  worthy  of  special  attention :  thej  are  pretty  severe,  though  founded 
in  truth.  In  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  the  place  of 
surgeon  or  assistant  surgeon,  it  is  a  severe  reflection  upon  the  general 
standard  of  professional  merit  to  see  how  small  a  number  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  requirement. 

'*  Ample  supplies  of  medical  and  hospital  stores  generally  have  been  regularly 
forwarded  to  the  troops  in  the  field,  both  volunteers  and  regalars,  and  it  is  be^ 
lieved  that  every  article  of  supply  in  the  way  of  remedial  a^nts,  compatible 
with  the  nature  of  the  service,  nas  been  provided  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
the  army. 

**  Perfect  accuracy  in  the  reports  of  the  sick  of  the  army  in  the  field,  under 
a  constant  change  of  position,  with  the  alternate  states  of  dispersion  and  con- 
centration of  the  companies  of  the  difierent  corps,  cannot  be  expected.  The 
following  statement,  however,  approximates  sufficiently  near  to  the  truth  to 
constitute  the  basis  of  a  statistical  investigation,  with  a  prospect  of  fair  results. 

"  From  the  tabular  report  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  regular  army, 
hereto  appended,  it  will  he  perceived  that  the  number  of  cases  of  indisposition, 
including  wounds  in  battle,  which  came  under  medical  treatment  daring  the 
year  just  past,  was  27,399 ;  26,685  of  which  occurred  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  714  being  cases  that  remained  of  the  preceding  year. 

''  Of  the  whole  number  of  cases  treated,  25,667  are  reported  to  have  been 
cured ;  while  of  the  men  who  continued  to  make  up  the  number  of  cases  of 
indisposition  (some  of  them  having  been  on  the  sick  list  twice,  thrice,  or  oftaner, 
in  the  year)  226  have  been  discharged  the  service,  15  have  deserted,  and  246 
have  died,  leaving  641  still  on  the  sick  report    . 

''As  the  mean  strength  of  the  army  for  the  last  twelve  months  was  9,083, 
and  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  during  the  same  period  was  26,685,  with 
a  loss  by  death  of  246,  it  follows  that  the  proportion  ol  cases  of  disease  to  the 
number  of  officers  and  men  in  the  service  was  2.93  to  1,  or  that  on  an  average 
each  man  was  sick  2.93  times  during  the  year;  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  me 
number  of  men  was  as  1  to  36.16,  or  2.84  per  cent.;  and  the  proportion  of 
deaths  to  the  number  of  cases  under  treatment,  as  1  to  108.47,  or  0.92  percent 

"  In  relation  to  the  sickness  which  has  prevailed  among  the  volunteer  troops, 
I  have  not  sufficient  data  upon  which  to  found  a  report  leading  to  any  useful 
results. 

"  The  surgeons  generally  of  the  volunteer  corps  have  made  no  regular  return 
or  other  statement  of  the  sick  to  this  office ;  and  no  information  on  the  subject, 
derived  from  other  sources,  is  sufficiently  accurate  or  explicit  to  be  adopted  as 
the  basis  of  an  official  report.  All  that  I  can  say  understandingly  on  the  sub- 
ject is,  that,  whether  stationary  or  on  a  march,  in  camp  or  in  the  field,  the  vol« 
nnteers  have  been  exceedingly  sickly. 

"  The  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  regiments  of  cavalry  left  a  great  many  of 
their  men  sick  in  hospital  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  again  at  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  How  many  men  were  left  on  tlie  road  afterwards  I  do  not  know; 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  Kentucky  regiment  of  cavalry  continued  to  be 
aiekly,  having,  while  at  Port  La  Vaca,  tiiree  hundred  on  the  sick  report. 

"  The  same  proportion  of  sickness,  fit>m  all  accounts,  seems  to  hay^  prevailed 
among  the  volunteers  located  on  the  Rio  Grande,  one-half  being  from  time  to 
time,  as  is  understood,  on  the  sick  report. 
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^  From  the  best  information  which  has  been  received  at  this  office,  it  m  1 
iieved  that  the  extent  of  sickness  among  the  volunteers  on  the  Rio  Grande  I 
been  fouribld  to  that  among  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  with  a  < 
ponding  excess  of  mortality  in  the  ranks  of  the  former." 

"This  state  of  things,  it  is  apprehended,  will  ever  exist  with  volunteer  troopa, 
or  undisciplined  men  employed  on  distant  service  and  in  a  foreign  clime ;  more 
particularly  with  volunteer  corps,  gotten  up  under  the  impulses  of  the  moment. 

"  Old  men  forget  their  age — ^young  men  think  not  of  their  physical  disabfli- 
ties.  Impelled  by  a  feeling  of  patriotism,  a  thirst  after  military  fame,  or  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  many  of  them  recklessly  enter  the  ranks  and  undertake  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  the  toils,  the  privations,  nor  the  self-restiaint  at- 
tendant on  which  are  they  in  a  frame  of  mind  or  of  body  to  endure. 

"  It  is  not  until  they  have  embarked  in  the  enterprise,  have  journeyed  seven! 
Jiundred  miles  at  great  expense  to  the  government,  and  much  to  their  own  dia- 
jcomfort,  that  they  find  out  there  is  something  more  required  to  constitute  an 
efficient  soldier  than  patriotism,  chivalry,  and  valor.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
thev  understand  that  the  labor  and  exposure,  the  watching  and  fasting,  the 
self-denial  and  self-restraint,  they  have  to  undergo,  and  for  which  neither  natme, 
nor  education,  nor  habit  has  fitted  them,  are  beyond  passive  endurance. 

'*  In  this  vexed  state  of  mind  they  readily  take  sick,  then  become  melancholy 
and  despondent,  with  a  corresponding  aggravation  x)f  the  disease ;  so  tbu, 
should  they  not  sink  under  the  accumulate  weight  of  mental  and  physical  in- 
firmities both,  they  seldom,  after  being  once  stricken  down,  return  to  the  datiea 
of  the  field. 

''  By  the  time  that  they  have  been  restored  to  their  feet  again,  the  battle  faaa 
been  fought  and  the  laurels  already  borne  off;  and  then,  though  it  has  not  been 
their  go^  fortune  to  attain  the  object  of  their  high  aspirations,  (a  triumphant 
jconflict  with  the  enemy,)  they  have  exhibited,  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  healtii, 
their  zeal  in  their  country's  cause,  and  are  anxious  to  return  home. 

'.'^h/3  correx^tness  of  these  remarks  will,  it  is  believed,  be  admitted  by  the 
volunteers  themselves,  many  of  whom  enrolled  their  names  with  the  prospect 
of  wearinj^  a  commission ;  but,  having  failed  in  their  competition  for  the  station 
of  commissioned  officer,  are  obligecTto  serve  in  the  ranks  as  a  private  soldier. 

'*  It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  one-third  and  more  of  all  the  men  who  ofier 
to  enlist  in  t^e  regul^jr  army,  are  rejected ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
yerv  many  of  tljiose  who  are  enrolled  for  the  volunteer  service  would,  if  criti- 
cally examined,  be  pronounced  physically  incapacitated  for  the  arduoos  duties 
of  a  soldier. 

"  As  far  as  I  understand  the  matter,  the  government  has,  under  the  preeent 
state  of  thii;igs,  virtually  to  pay  a  hundred  men,  while  they  realize  the  services 
of  but  fifly. 

«  What  with  the  extraordinary  expenses  attending  the  concentration  of  the 
individuals  at  a  point,  their  organization  into  companies  and  corps,  then  their 
outfit  .and  t^unsportatiuo  to  the  theatre  ot  war,  together  with  the  expenses  of 
their  return  home  before  the  expii;ation  of  their  term  of  service,  on  a  sick  ticket, 
or  on  a  certificate  pf  .discharge,  t)ie  volunteers  have  cost  the  government  100 
per  cent,  more  per  man  than  the  men  of  the  regular  army. 

*<But  this  is  not  aU-*the  presence  of  a  numerous  body  of  invalids  serioiialjr 
embarrasses  the  service ;  for,  besides  consuming  the  subsistence  and  other  stoien 
required  for  the  efficient  men«  they  must  have  an  additional  number  of  suigeooi 
and  men  to  take  care  of  them,  and  a  guard  to  protect  them,  which  necessarily 
lessens  the  disposable  force,  die  avaOable  force  for  active  operations  in  the 
i^ld. 

"  From  the  foregoing  statement  of  facts,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  thnt 
measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  into  the  volunteer  corps. 
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the  flame  &b  in  the  regular  arm^,  of  men  who,  from  dieeaae  or  ori^pnal  conati* 
tutional  defectibility,  are  disquabfied  to  perform  the  active  duties  ot  a  soldiers. 

^^As  the  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  participated  in  the  general 
enthusiasm,  and  desire  for  employment  in  the  military  service,  the  applications 
for  appointment  to  the  medical  department  of  the  army  were  very  numerous. 

*^  Believing,  at  the  time,  that  Congress  would  make  an  addition  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  members  to  the  present  number  of  the  medical  stafi!  and  calculating 
somewhat  on  more  frequent  vacancies  from  the  casualties  of  the  service  during 
a  state  of  war,  sixty-three  applicants  were  invited  to  present  themselves  for 
examination  before  the  army  medical  board,  which  convened  for  that  purpose 
on  the  1st  of  July  last 

"  Of  the  sixty-three  who  were  invited,  forty-three  onlv  presented  themselves 
ibr  examination ;  the  others  having  declined,  or  having  been  prevented  by  busi- 
ness from  appearing  before  the  board. 

"  Among  those  who  reported  to  the  board,  three  were  deemed  physicalljr  dis- 
qualified, and  of  course  not  admitted  to  an  examination  of  their  professional 
attainments  ;  fifteen  retired  without  any  examination  at  all ;  five  withdrew  after 
a  partial  examination ;  and  twenty  were  thoroughly  examined  for  appointment. 

^  And  of  the  twenty  who  passed  through  a  thorough  examination,  eight  came 
up  to  the  standard  of  professional  merit  required,  and  were  recommended  for 
appointment  to  the  medical  staff  of  the  army. 

^  The  officers  of  the  medical  staff  serving  with  the  several  army  corps  em- 
ployed against  the  enemy  have  participated  largely  in  the  toils,  the  privations, 
jwd  the  dangers  of  the  field,  with  their  associates-in-arms  of  the  line  of  the 
army. 

"  The  services  of  those,  with  Medical  Director  Craig  at  their  head,  attached 
to  the  army  of  occupation,  have  been  more  conspicuously  brought  to  our  no- 
tice ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  they  have  been  found  present  wherever 
their  honor  and  their  duty  called  them,  nobly  fulfilling  in  every  particular  their 
obligations  to  the  country. 

*'  Those  gallant  spirits  led  on  by  Major  General  Taylor,  always  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy,  and  frequently  m  conflict  with  him,  have  necessarily  afibrded 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  skill  and  judgment  in  practical  surgery ;  and 
the  ability  which  the  medical  officers  have  displayed,  and  the  unremitting  at- 
tention they  have  bestowed  on  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  (the  enemy  in- 
cluded,) have  called  forth  a  willing  tribute  of  respect,  and  the  grateful  acknowl- 
edgements of  all  who  have  experienced  or  witnessed  the  results  of  their  humane 
ethna  and  practical  skill. 

^*  Of  the  twenty  full  surgeons  of  the  army,  thirteen  are  serving  with  the  army 
corps  operating  against  the  Mexicans,  two  en  route  for  the  theatre  of  war,  and 
five  at  other  stations. 

"  Of  the  fifty  assistant  surgeons,  one  is  sick,  twenty-nine  are  employed  with 
armies  in  Mexico  and  California,  and  eight  at  extreme  frontier  posts ;  leaving  the 
the  remaining  twelve  on  duty  at  various  stations  through  the  country,  but 
available,  or  most  of  them,  for  service  in  the  field. 

'^  To  enable  us  to  furnish  medical  officers  to  the  several  general  hospital  es- 
tablishments, and  to  the  different  depots  and  other  military  post  on  a  long  line  of 
operations,  in  addition  to  the  surgeons  employed  immediately  with  the  corps  in 
the  field,  I  have  again  respectfully  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  making  an  ao- 
cesflion  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  members  to  the  present  strength  of  the  medical 
staff  of  the  army. 

*<  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

«TH.  LAWSON,  I 

*«  Surgeon  General, 

"Hon.  W.  L.  Marcy, 

"  Secretary  <f  War,'' 
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IX.— The  Half  ^Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences  : 
Practical  and  Analytical  Digest  of  the  contents  of  the  principal  .Briiiak 
and  Continental  medical  works  puldished  in  the  preceding  six  utomfks. 
Together  with  a  series  of  critical  reports  on  the  progress  of  Miedieimt 
and  the  Collateral  Sciences  during  the  same  period.  Edited  hy  W. 
H.  Rankiiito,  M.  D.,  Cantab.  Vol.  Ill,  January — Juno,  1846.— 
Yo).  IV,  Julj— December,  1846.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  dc  Blakis- 
ton,  1847. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  our  readers  the  iroportance  at 
taking  this  cheap  and  valuable  work.     For  the  trifling  sum  of  one  doL 
lor  and  a  half  upwards  of  700  hundred  pages,  comprising  the  moot 
valuable  extracts  A-om  the  medical  journals  of  the  day,  may  be  obtaiii«L 
Cheap  enough  in  all  conscience ;  and  a  striking  and  rather  humiliatiiy 
instance  of  the  advantages  we  derive  from  the  labours  of  trans-atlmmic 
authors,  without  returning  a  just  quid  pro  quo.     This  arises  from  the 
absence  of  an  international  copy-right.     Such  being  the  case,  however, 
AmeVican   readers  are  altogether  inexcusable  for  neglecting  to  trail 
themselves  of  the  advantage  presented. 


art  ®l)trJ>. 


EXCERPTA. 


1. — On  ike  Mutual  Relatims  existing  between  Phynology  and  Pathology t 
Chemistry  and  PhysicSy  and  the  Methods  cf  Research  fmrsuM  in  these  sciences. 
By  Barok  Liebio. 

(Continued  from  ottr  March  No.) 

SXAMIKATIORS IH  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  GENERAL  REMARKS ;  THEORIES 
OF  contagion;  parasites;  chemical  THEORT  of  the  PUTREFACTIVE  AN1> 
FERMENTATIVE  PROCESSES. 

Tlie  power  of  the  Sunbeams  to  attract  Water, 
In  certain  mines,  daring  the  summer  months,  the  flow  of  water  into  the  gal' 
leries  and  shafts  has  rendered  the  continued  working  of  them  impracticable. — 
This  the  naturalist  explained  by  ascribing  to  the  sunbeams  the  faculty  of  at- 
tractin?  water,  the  heat  of  the  sun  drying  the  soil,  and  thus  creating  a  vacuum, 
which  IS  filled  up  from  depths  beneath  by  capillary  attraction.  Certainly  a 
connexion  exists  between  the  heat  cf  the'sun  and  the  water  in  the  mines,  but 
it  is  simply  that  the  streams  which  work  the  pumps  employed  to  keep  the  mines 
dry,  cease  in  summer  to  flow,  and  the  mines  consequently  fill. 

in  the  same  way,  probably,  the  drinking  of  brandy  may  be  connected  with 
self-combustion,  since  drunken  people  are  most  commonly  those  who  fall 
into  the  fire. 

Boerhaaoe^s  notion  respecting  the  origin  of  ASudi  in  the  Ashes  cf  Pkmis, 
The  false  distinction  of  living  and  dead,  or  vital  and  material  forces,  which 
at  this  moment  separates  physiology  and  chemistry  like  an  impassable  fnllf 
aripes  only  from  want  of  correct,  and  the  prevalence  of  erroneous  observations. 
The  views  entertained  so  late  as  the  eighteenth  century  respecting  the  existence 
of  alkalies  in  plants  are  precisely  similar  to  those  held  at  the  present  day  by 
pathologists  on  the  growth  of  crystals,  and  the  nutrition  and  increase  of  organic 
beings.  Boerhaave  taught,  that  the  alknK  found  in  the  ashes  of  a  plant  was 
derived  neither  from  the  sap  nor  any  part  of  the  plant,  but  was  simply  a  produc* 
tion  of  combustion.  He  demonstrated  to  his  pupils,  that  decayed  wooa  yields 
no  alkali,  and  that  the  alkali  produced  in  the  combustion  of  plants  no  more 
forms  a  constitnent  of  the  plant,  than  the  glass  which  many  puuBts  yield  npoD 
incineration. 

False  Comparison  beftoeen  the  organie  force  and  the  force  of  cohesion  operating 
in  Crystallization, 

"There  is,"  says  Henle,  rRational  Pathology,  vol.  i.  p.  tOt,)  "a  limit  to 
the  growth  of  crystals  as  to  that  of  cells,  even  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions, although  that  ^wth  is  less  circumscribed  in  die  former,  than  in  the 
latter.     Crystals  conjoin,  like  ceUs,  into  bodies,  whieh,  by  thehr  arboiesceut 
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appearance,  remind  us  of  the  elementary  parts  of  plants.  Both  inanimate 
and  living  bodies  oppose  a  certain  determin^e  resistance  to  external  influences ; 
under  certain  circumstances  they  adjust  themselves  to  such  influences,  or  alto- 
gether lose  their  form.  But  the  most  remarkable  point  of  resemblance  between 
crystals  and  organic  beings  is  to  be  found  in  the  deportment  they  manifest  afler 
being  mutilated  by  external  influences.  Crystals,  like  organic  bodies,  possess 
the  property  of  regenerating  lost  parts,  more  or  less  completely  In  both,  the 
power  which  formed  the  body  continues  to  operate  independent  of  the  matter, 
the  loss  of  which  it  survives  and  replaces,  lif  a  crystal,  an  angle  of  which  has 
been  broken  off,  is  placed  in  a  fluid  whence  it  can  derive  homoeeneons  matter, 
it  grows,  indeed,  on  all  sides,  but  principally,  and  more  rapidly,  m  the  direction 
of  the  mutilated  parts,  so  as,  in  the  first  place,  to  recover  its  regular  shape  ; 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  food  partaken  of  by  a  mutilated  animal  is 
employed  to  reproduce  the  lost  parts,  so  far  as  the  typical  laws  will  permit 

Now  although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  increase  of  an  organic  body  is 
effected  by  a  force  of  attraction,  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  similarity  even 
in  the  external  appearance  between  the  increase  of  a  crystal  and  the  growth 
of  an  animal  organism.  The  shape  of  the  reproduced  membrane  is  in  no  way 
dependent  upon  the  physical  form  of  the  gelantine  atoms.  A  crystal  of  alum, 
however  large,  is  a  mere  aggregation  of  smaller  molecules  having  preciseljr 
the  same  form.  An  organic  ceU  is  a  perfect  and  distinct  whole  in  Itself,  not 
an  aggregation  of  smaller  cells. 

ExplanaticnL 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  growth  of  a  crystal  as  there  is  to  that  of  a  celL 
The  enlargement  of  a  crystal  is  not  like  the  ^wth  of  an  organized  body, 
efiected  by  a  cause  operating  from  within,  but  simply  by  the  attraction  of  sur* 
faces.  This  force  of  attraction  operates  at  all  points  of  the  surftbce  of  tke 
crystal ;  the  particles  beneath  the  surface  take  no  part  in  its  increase,  and  they 
may  be  removed  without  diminishing  the  power  of  increase  possessed  by  the 
surface.  The  new  faces  produced  by  truncating  the  angles  of  a  crystal,  exert 
no  stronger  attraction  upon  the  molecules  of  the  surrounding  medium  than  the 
other  surfaces,  and  their  increase  proceeds  pari  passu  with  that  of  the  latter. 
By  striking  off  an  angle  from  an  octahedron,  we  obtain  a  cubic  plane  of  the 
crystal  limited  by  four  convergent  octahedral  faces.  In  the  crystalliung  fluid 
the  crystal  increases  in  three  dimensions,  the  four  planes  grow  longer  and 
broader,  and  it  is  simply  and  exclusively  in  consequence  of  their  elongation 
and  convergency  that  the  original  angle  is  restored.  Nay,  this  restoration  will 
take  place  even  if  the  cubic  surface  be  encrusted  with  a  varnish,  and  thus  alto- 
gether precluded  from  participating  in  the  increase  of  the  other  planes.  But  a 
crystal  of  alum,  from  which  one  side  had  been  struck  off,  does  not  increase  in 
a  greater  ratio  in  the  direction  of  the  removed,  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
sides,  consequently  the  original  form  is  not  resto^red,  precisely  because  the  force 
of  attraction  exerted  by  a  portion  of  one  of  the  faces  is  not  greater  than  that  of 
an  equal  portion  of  any  of^the  other  five  faces. 

Crystals  increase  in  a  saturated  solution,  in  a  preponderating  proportion, 
only  in  one  direction — ^namely,  that  towards  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  that  face 
being  always  hi  contact  with  that  portion  of  the  fluid  which  has  the  greatest 
specific  gravity,  and  is  most  hiVhly  charged  with  crystallizing  matter*  There 
are  certain  conditions  in  which  whilst  the  crystal  is  increasing  its  lowest  sur- 
face, it  is  losing  matter  from  the  upper,  as,  for  instance,  when  there  is  a  difler* 
ence  in  the  temperature  of  the  upper  and  lower  portion  of  the  mother  liquor. 

Theory  of  ParasUic  Plants  and  AnimaU  compared  idih  the  Chemical  Theory  cf 
Coniagicnif  Miasm  and  Pvlr^actiun, 
Some  of  the  most  serious  errors  and  mistakes  in  medicine  arise  from  the 
habit  of  pathologists  of  considering  two  things  which  occur  frequently  m  coeh 
junction,  as  standing  in  the  mutual  relation  of  cause  and  efiect.  Thus  with 
respect  to  correct  conceptbns  of  the  nature  of  diseases,  and  the  judiciovs  choice 
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of  remedies  for  their  treatment,  there  is  nothing  more  deficient  of  a  scientific 
basis,  or  more  mischievoas,  than  the  hypothesis  which  regards  miasms  and 
conta[gions  as  animated  beings,  parasitic  fungi,  or  infusorial  atiimaJculae,  de- 
veloping, propagating,  and  multiplying  themselves  in  the  body,  thus  creating 
diseases,  ancT  causing  death. 

A  giance  at  the  principles  npon  which  the  parasite  and  chemical  theories 
respectively  rest,  will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  relative  merits  of  the  two. 

In  endeavouring  to  establish,  by  the  following  series  of  facts,  a  connexion  be- 
tween certain  processes  which  are  observed  m  the  living  organism  and  the 
phenomena  of  inorganic  matter,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  so  much 
less  from  a  desire  to  advance  any  new  view  respecting  the  nature  of  contagions 
and  miasms,  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  than  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  at- 
tention of  the  natural  philosopher  to  an  universal  cause,  hitherto  little  regard- 
ed, which  cooperates  m  all  changes  of  form  and  condition  of  matter^  aiM  all 
processes  of  composition  and  decomposition.  And  if  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  this  cause  exercises  a  very  decided  and  perceptible  influence  upon  the 
manifestation  and  direction  of  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  affinity,  it  will  be  the 
less  questionable  that  it  also  bears  a  part  in  the  operation  and  e^ts  of  the  vi- 
tal force,  since  the  latter  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  chemical  forces,  inas- 
much as  both  act  only  upon  direct  contact,  or,  at  least,  only  at  inappreciable  dis-* 
tances. 

Influence  cf  Mechaniccd  Motion  upon  Crystallization, 
It  is  a  fact  universally  known,  that  water  becomes  solid,  or  crystallizes,  at  al) 
temperatures  below  32  •  Fahr.,  and  that  during  the  act  of  freezing,  the  temper- 
ature remains  stationary  at  32o.  Yet,  nevertheless,  water  may  be  cooled  down 
to  6«  Pahr.,  without  congealing,  if  it  be  maintained  during  the  process  perfect- 
ly at  rest.  When  cooled  below  32®,  the  slightest  agitation  or  disturbance  of 
the  water  suffices  to  produce  instant  coagulation. 

Ivfiuemx  of  Mechaniccd  Motion  upon  the  CrystdUization  of  Salts  from  Solutions^ 
Many  hot,  saturated,  saline  solutions  comport  themselves  in  a  manner  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  this.  When  permitted  to  cool  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest, 
they  deposit  no  crystals ;  no  separation  of  the  water  from  the  dissolved  salt  takes 
place.  But  the  slighest  agitation,  even  a  particle  of  dust,  or  a  grain  of  sandy 
thrown  into  the  fluid  in  such  cases,  instantly  induces  crystallization,  and  when 
once  commenced,  it  proceeds  throughout  the  whole  mass. 

Influence  of  Mechanical  Motion  upon  Sulphuret  of  Mercury ^  Iodide  of  Mer- 
cury^ and  on  Iron, 

Continued  agitation  or  friction  transforms  the  black  amorphous  sulphuret  of 
mercury  into  the  red  crystalline  sulphuret,  (cinnabar.)  The  simple  proeeas  of 
hammering  imparts  a  crystalline  structure  to  the  irregularly  arranged  mole- 
cules  of  crude  iron.  The  lemon-coloured  iodide  of  mercury  acquires  a  new 
form  of  crystaliizatioD  and  a  scarlet  colour  when  subjected  to  friction. 

From  these  facts  it  follows  that  mechanical  motion  exercises  se  decided  influx 
ence  upon  the  action  and  manifestation  of  the  force  which  governs  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  bodies  that  this  motion  once  imparted,  is  propagated  to  the  ul« 
timate  molecules  of  bodies.  In  order  to  form  crystals,  these  molecules  mnst 
tum  towards  the  direction  in  which  the  force  of  attraction  is  strongest ;  and  it 
10  perfectly  clear,  that  in  fluids,  as  well  as  in  solids,  the  atoms  may  be  set  in 
motion  by  a  stroke,  or  by  friction ;  in  one  word»  by  mechanical  forces  in  gen« 
eral. 

But  it  is  not  upon  the  force  of  cohesion  only  that  mechanical  motion  exerts 
an  influence,  it  is  also  seen  to  influence  chemical  aflinity/ 

Influence  of  Mechaniccd  Motion  on  Chemical  Affinity, 
Tartaric  acid  fails  to  produce  a  precipitate  in  dilute  solutions  of  chloride  of 
potassium  ;  but  simply  agitating  the  vessel,  or  rubbing  its  sides  witli  a  glass 
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rod,  causes  the  immediate  depoeition  of  crystals  of  tutaitnUe  of  potass.  The 
'.ulminates  of  silver  and  mercaiy,  the  falminating  silver  of  Berthollet,  peoofr- 
'^trate  of  lead,  and  many  other  compoands,  explwie  with  violence  when  strock 
^  sabjected  to  friction.  It  is  obvious  that  in  these  cases,  the  blow,  the  fric- 
^on,  or  in  other  words  the  mechanical  motion,  is  communicated  to  the  atoms 
of  these  compounds,  cbangin^r  the  direction  of  their  mutual  attraction — thus 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  ofnew  products.  Fulminate  ot  silver  contains  the 
elements  of  cyanic  acid.  A  blow  or  friction  applied  to  this  compound  iodiiees 
a  new  mode  of  arrangement  of  its  elements ;  part  of  its  carbon  is  evolved,  in 
combination  with  the  whole  of  its  oxygen,  as  carbonic  acid,  and,  at  the  saoie 
time,  nitrogen  is  set  free;  and  this  sudden  transition  to  the  gaseous  state 
causes  the  explosion. 

Bv  mere  mechanical  motion,  the  colourless  fluid,  styrol,  becomss  solid  sod 
hard. — (Sullivah.) 

The  Action  cf  Heat  similar  to  that  of  Mechanical  Force, 

Many  substances  are  decomposed  by  heat,  which  acts  In  these  cases  precise 
ly  the  same  as  a  mechanical  force.    These  effects  of  heat  are  similar  to  those 
of  a  wedge  driven  in  between  the  atoms.    If  the  chemical  force  holding  the 
atoms  together  be  less  than  the  force  tending  to  sever  them,  decompositkm  < 
sues.    Thus  oxide  of  mercury  is  resolved  by  heat  into  oxygen  gas  and  i 
lie  mercury. 

Heat  acts  in  preciselv  the  same  manner  on  substances  containing  more  ten 
two  elements.  The  tnlminating  bodies  above  mentioned  explode  when  expos- 
ed to  a  certain  degree  of  heat  The  effect  of  the  heat  is  to  disturb  the  originsl 
mode  of  arrangement  of  their  atoms,  and  consequently  the  equilibrium  of  their 
mutual  attraction.  They  now  assume  new  relative  positions  in  the  directkn 
of  tlie  altered  attraction.  The  formation  of  the  new  produdts  depends  upoo  the 
establishment  of  a  new  state  of  equilibrium.  The  new  products  at  the  same 
temperature  undergo  no  further  alteration,  but,  in  many  cases,  by  raisiiig' again 
the  temperature  stul  higher,  a  new  disturbance  occurs,  and  consequently  anew 
mode  of  molecular  arrangement  ensues.  Thus  a  faint-red  heat  resolves  ace- 
tic acid  into  carbonic  acid  and  acetone ;  the  former  containing  two-thirds  of  the 
oxygen,  and  the  latter  all  the  hydrogen,  of  the  acetic  acid.  Acetone,  exposed 
to  a  higher  temperature,  is  resolved  into  a  compound  of  carbon,  containini^  ail 
the  oxygen  of  the  acetone,  and  into  an  oily  carburet  of  hydrogen. 

Styrol,  at  a  temperature  of  392^,  loses  its  fluidity,  and  acquires  soUdi^  sad 
hardness,  bein^  from  a  limpid  liquid  substance  converted  into  one  rBsemfaling 
the  most  beautiful  crystal  glass. 

Infiuence  of  the  State  of  Chemical  Action  of  one  substance  upon  ike  power 
qfar^oiher  to  enter  into  Comhination. 

Platinum  does  not  decompose  lutric  acid,  uor  does  this  acid  alone  either  oaci- 
dixe  or  dissolve  platinum ;  but  an  alloy  of  platinum,  with  silver,  dissolves  readi- 
ly in  nitric  acid.  Upon  boiling  copper  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  no  decomposs- 
tion  of  the  water  occurs ;  but  certain  alloys  of  zinc,  copper,  and  nickel,  dissolve 
readily  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  evomtion  of  hydrogen.  There  are,  on  tiie 
other  hand,  also,  alloys  of  these  three  metals,  in  certain  proportions,  which  di- 
lute sdphuric  acid  fails  to  dissolve ;  but  if,  in  these  cases,  the  slightest  traea 
of  nitric  acid  be  mixed  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  oxidation  will  commence  asA 
afterwards  continue  without  the  furtner  cooperation  of  the  nitric  acid. 

The  solution  of  the  platinum  in  the  former,  and  that  of  the  copper  ta  the  lat- 
ter example,  is  contrary  to  the  supposed  laws  of  electricity  governed  affinity.— 
Neither  heat  or  any  other  cause  tending  to  increase  Uie  affinity  between  tiia 
metal  and  oxygen,  or  the  oxide  and  acid,  nave  any  share  in  the  process  of  c 
bination  and  solution. 
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It^uence  <^ihe  Slate  of  Chemical  Action  cfone  substance  upon  the  suscepti- 
bUUy  to  Decomposition  of  another. 

Peroxide  of  le&d,  or  oxide  of  sQver,  brought  into  contact  with  peroxide  of  hy« 
drogen,  e^cts,  like  many  other  solid  bodies,  a  speedy  decomposition  of  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  resolved  into  water  and  oxygen  gas.  The  action  of  these  oxides 
upon  peroxide  of  hyhrogen  is  most  energetic,  and  the  process  is  attended  with 
lively  eflfervescence.  But  what  is  very  remarkably  in  these  cases  is,  that  the 
two  oxides  also  su^r  a  similar  decomposition,  the  oxide  of  silver  being  resolved 
into  oxygen  gas  and  metalic  silver,  the  peroxide  of  lead  into  oxygen  and  oxide 
of  lead.  Both  these  oxides,  under  these  circumstances,  comport  themselves  as 
they  would  under  the  influence  of  a  faint-red  heat. 

From  these  facts,  it  follows  incontroveitibly,  that  the  state  of  eombinadoii) 
or  decomposition  of  a  body,  the  state  of  motion,  or  change  of  place  and  position 
of  its  molecules,  exercises  a  positive  influence  upon  the  contigious  molecules 
of  other  compounds,  causing  them  to  pass  into  an  analo^us  state,  and  imparts 
to  them  the  power  of  entering  into  combinations,  which,  in  themselves,  and 
apart  from  such  an  influence,  they  do  not  possess.  The  decomposition  of  a 
substance  thus  caused  by  another  progress  of  decomposition,  presupposes,  of 
course,  that  the  resistance  of  the  force  maintaining  its  atoms  in  combination  is 
less  than  the  force  operating  to  severe  them. 

The  same  Ii^utnce  in  Organic  Bodies. 
This  property  of  bodies,  during  the  progress  of  decomposition  or  combination, 
to  induce,  m  other  substances  (whether  similar  or  dissimilar)  in  contact  with 
them,  the  same  change  of  form,  condition,  and  properties,  belongs  to  organic 
matter  in  a  still  higher  degree  than  to  inorganic.  Thus,  for  example,  decaying 
wood,  in  contact  with  fresh  wood,  gradusdly  imparts  to  the  latter,  under  the 
same  conditions,  its  own  state  of  decay. 

Deportment  of  Urea  and  ERppuric  Acid  in  Urine. 
If  fresh  urine  be  kept  perfectly  protected  from  the  access  of  oxygen ;  the  urea 
and  hippuric  acid  contained  in  'it  undergo  no  alteration ;  but  upon  exposure  to 
the  air,  another  substance  present  in  the  urine  absorbs  oxygen,  and  consequent- 
ly suflbrs  a  change  of  form  and  properties,  which  is  subsequently  transmitted 
to  the  urea,  hippuric  acid.  The  urea  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammo- 
nia ;  the  hippunc  acid  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  benzoic  acid. 

In^uence  of  ike  Decay  of  Wood  upon  the  Oxidation  of  Hydrogen  Cfas. 
Decaying  wood  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  yields  to  the  latter  an  equal 
volume  of  carbonic  acid.  If  hydrogen  be  added  to  the  air,  in  contact  with  the 
decaying  wood,  this  hydrogen  acquires  the  property  of  combining  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  &  air  at  the  common  temperature.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  al- 
coholic vapour  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  acetic  acid. 

The  Fibrin  of  Bloody  and  Yeast,  comport  themselves  aUke^  toiih  Peroande  of 

Hydrogenm 

Fresh  Uood  fibrin  manifests  the  same  deportment  in  the  air  as  damp  wood 
— viz.,  it  passes  into  a  state  of  decomposition.  If,  in  this  condition,  it  is  brought 
into  contact  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  it  resolves  the  latter  instaAtaneously 
into  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  process  being  attended  with  efiervescence.  But 
if  the  blood  fibrin  is  previously  heated  with  water  to  the  boiling  point,  it  loses 
this  property  of  accelerating  the  decompoaition  of  penudde  of  hydrogen.  Beer 
jreast,  when  brought  into  contact  with  peroxide  of  nydrogen,  resolves  the  latter 
instantaoeously  into  its  constituent  elements :  if  previously  heated  to  ebullition, 
it  loses  this  property.    (Schlossberoeb.) 

Deportment  of  Complex  Organic  Atoms. 
The  complex  organic  atoms  possess  these  properties  m  a  peculiariy  high  de- 
gree ;  in  fact,  the  greater  the  number  of  individual  elements  and  atoms  tittt 
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have  combined  into  a  group  of  atoms,  haying  definite  propeities,  and  the  i 
manifold  and  varied  the  directions  of  their  mutual  attraction,  the  less,  in  the 
same  proportion,  must  be  the  force  that  maintains  the  connexion  between  every 
two  or  three  of  the  ultimate  molecules  of  the  group.  They  oppose  to  the^caoaes 
tending  to  alter  their  form,  condition,  and  properties,  such  as  heat  or 'chemical 
affinities,  a  far  i^ighter  resistance,  and  undergo  modifications  and  decomposi- 
tion far  more  readily  than  substances  of  more  simple  composition. 

Putrrfaclion. 

The  sulphurous  and  nitrogenous  constitutuents  of  plants  and  animalB  belonc 
to  the  most  complex  of  organic  atoms.  The  instant  that  these  are  sepenteo 
from  the  organism,  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  air,  deoompoeatioB  eooi- 
meoces,  and  continues,  although  the  air  be  subsequently  excloded.  The  ool- 
ourless  sections  of  a  notatoe,  a  turnip,  or  an  ajj^le,  acquire  speedily  a  bnm 
tint  in  the  air.  In  all  these  substances,  the  presence  of  a  certain  aiBovni  of 
water,  through  which  mobility  is  imparted  to  their  minutest  molecule,  feme  an 
indispensable  condition  to  the  change  of  form  and  propeities,  and  resotntioii  ia- 
to  new  products,  which  the  roost  transient  contact  with  the  air  indnoea*  and 
which  continue  incessantly  xmtil  the  original  body  has  altogether  diaappeeietL 
This  process  has  been  designated  by  the  term  "  putrefaction." 

Affinity  is  not  the  Cause  cf  FvJtrff  action. 

Experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  many  substances  alter  their  proper- 
ties immediately  when  brought  into  contact  with  such  putrefying,  sulpkoroas, 
and  nitrogenous  matters.  They  undergo  the  same  decomposition  with  thott 
matters,  and  their  liberated  elements  combine  to  form  new  products,  into  ths 
composition  of  which,  in  most  cases,  none  of  the  elements  of  the  putiefjifif 
matter  enters.  These  &ct8,  taken  in  connexion  prove  clearly  that  tne  decon- 
position  of  the  substance  thus  acted  upon  by  the  putrefying  matter,  is  not  the 
consequence  of  a  manifestation  of  affinity,  precisely  because  the  idea  of  affinity 
is  inseparable  from  that  of  combination. 

JDecomposUion  of  Amygdaliny  and  Asparagin^  through  PtUrtfying  Substamn, 

In  contact  with  the  nitrogenous  constituent  of  germinating  barley,  asparagia 
Ss  resolved  into  succinic  acid  and  ammonia.  Amygdalin,  in  contact  with  the 
nitrogenous  constituent  of  sweet  almonds,  is  resolv^  into  hydrocyanic  acid,ofl 
of  hitter  almonds,  and  sugar  ;  the  bitter  salicin  into  saligenin  and  sugar. 

Conversion  qfStarch  into  Sugar. 

Potatoes  and  the  fiour  of  the  cereals  contain  no  suear ;  hnt  the  siniple  eoo- 
tact  with  water  suffices  to  efifect  the  CGnversion  of  Sie  starch  into  sogar,  in 

consequence  of  the  change  which  it  induces  in  the  sulphurous  and  nitrogencMia 
constituent  .of  these  vegetables. 


Conversion  cf  JUSk  and  Crrape-sugar  into  Lactic  Add  by  AuinuU . 

Animal  membrane,  moistered  with  water,  effects  the  transformation  of  milk 
and  grape-sugar  ixito  lactic  acid ;  the  gluten  of  the  cereal,  animal  cheese,  and 
extract  of  msut,  possess  the  same  property. 

Ferme!nlalion  and  FermeniabUity, 

The  property  of  organic  bodies  to  pass  when  brought  into  contact  with  pvtie- 
fying  substances,  into  the  same  state  of  decomposition,  or  dissolution,  aa  the 
latter,  is  termed  ^  fermentability.'*  The  process  of  this  dissolution  which  or* 
ganic  bodies  then  undergo,  is  termed  "  fermentation,"  or,  more  correctly,  **  p«- 
tiefhctive  fermentation  f  the  putrefymg  subatance  which  induces  this  prooeas 
of  disaoltttion  is  deslgniubed  by  the  term  ^  fimaaA^'^  or  <*  feimentetiva  \ 
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Infivencc  of  the  various  stages  of  Puirefaciionf  or  Dissolution^  through  which  the 
ferment  may  successively  pass,  tlpon  the  fermentation  of  the  organic  body  in  con- 
tact with  it. 

Now  if  it  be  true  that  the  changes  of  form,  condition,  and  properties,  which 
the  fermenting  substance  has  to  undergo,  are  determined  by  the  alterations  and 
modifications  occurring  in  the  ferment ;  if  the  new  order  of  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  of  the  fermenting  body  be  dependent  upon  the  mode  and  direction  in 
which  the  dissevered  molecules  of  the  ferment  rearrange  themselves ;  in  shorty 
if  the  fermenting  body  comport  itself  like  part  and  parcel  of  the  ferment— -then 
it  is  obvious  that  the  mode  of  decomposition  of  the  one  must  alter  with  that  of 
the  other,  and  that  the  products  vielded  by  the  fermenting  substance  must  vary 
with  the  different  stages  of  dissolution  through  which  the  ferment  passes. 

The  correctness  of  the  conclusion  is  demonstrated  by  innumeraole  facts. 

MiUc  of  Almonds  and  Sugar. 

For  instance,  if  milk  of  almonds,  which,  in  its  fresh  state,  exercises  no  action 
upon  sugar,  be  kept  for  some  time,  it  will  altogether  lose  the  property  of  acting 
upon  amygdalin,  and  acquire,  instead,  a  fermentative  action  upon  sugar :  this 
latter  substance,  when  added  to  it  in  this  state,  will  commence  to  ferment,  and 
resolve  itself  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  Milk  of  almonds  that  has  been 
kept  for  a  still  longer  period  of  time,  effects  the  conversion  of  sugar  into  lactic 
acid.  Infusion  of  malt  presents  very  similar  properties :  fresh-prepared,  it  con- 
verts starch  into  sugar,  but  in  about  eight  days  it  loses  this  action,  and  effects 
now  the  fermentation  of  sugar. 

Casein  in  l^ugar. 

In  the  first  stage  of  putrefaction,  animal  casein  effects  the  conversion  of  milk 
and  grape-sugar  into  lactic  acid ;  and  at  a  higher  temperature,  the  transmuta^ 
tion  of  grape  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  In  the  last  stage  of  disso- 
lution, and  the  formation  of  free  acid  being  prevented  by  addition  of  an  alkaline 
base,  casein  resolves  the  sugar  atom  into  carbonic  acid,  butyric  acid,  and  hy- 
drogen gas. 

Animal  Membrane  and  Sugar. 

Animal  membrane  comports  itself  in  precisely  a  similar  manner ;  at  first,  it 
effects  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  subsequently,  the  transmutation  of 
sugar  into  lactic  acid ;  and  finally  the  decomposition  of  sugar  into  carbonic  acid 
and  alcohol. 

Influence  of  Temperature  upon  Fermentation, 

The  same  sugar  which,  in  beet-root  juice  fermenting  at  the  common  temper- 
ature, is  resolv^  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  yields,  upon  elevation  of  the 
temperature,  (no  addition  whatever  bein?  made  to  the  fbrmenting  juice,)  man- 
nite,  lactic  acid,  gum,  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gas. 

Production  if  Fovjsel  OUfrom  Sugar. 
The  same  sugar  under  altered  conditions  of  fermentation,  3rields4)ntyric  acid, 
and  is,  in  the  fermenting  molasses  of  beet^root  sugar,  resolved  into  water,  cai^ 
bonic  acid,  and  hydrated  oxide  of  amy],  (Fousel  ou.) 

The  resolution  of  Sugar  into  Alcohol  and  Carbonic  Add,  similar  to  thai  qf 
Acetic  Add  into  the  same  products,  effected  by  the  action  of  Heat. 

Milk-sugar  and  grape-sugar  contain  the  same  elements,  and  in  the  same  relMr 
tive  proportion  as  lactic  acid.  The  products  which  grape-Bu«ir  yields  upon 
fermentation  contain  exactly  the  elements  of  the  sugar  atom.  The  decomposi- 
tion of  this  latter  consists  in  a  simcrfe  disseverance,  or  transposition  of  its  con- 
stituent molecular  elements,  exactly  as  is  the  case  with  the  decomposition  of 
acetic  acid  under  the  influence  of  a  high  temperature ;  the  carbonic  acid  con- 
taining two-thirds  of  the  oxygen,  and  £e  aleonol  the  wMe  of  the  hydrogen,  of 
the  sngur  atom. 
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All  highly  Complex  Organic  Atoms  posset^  the  properly  cf  causing  Fer-     * 
merUaliofL 

The  fact  that  the  property  to  induce  pntrefaction  and  fermentation  belonn 
alike  to  substances  of  the  most  varied  and  di^rent  composition,  and  thatUood, 
flesh,  (muscular  fibre,)  cheese,  ^casein,)  membranes,  cells,  saliva,  extract  of 
.malt,  milk  of  almonds,  &c.,  acquire  this  property  the  instant  that,  tfaroagb  the 
ehemical  action  of  oxygen,  a  disturbance  of  the  state  of  equilibriom  in  t£»  min 
tual  attraction  of  their  elements  is  created,  seems  to  remove  all  doubt  with 
respect  to  the  true  cause  of  aU  their  phenomena. 

Cause  of  change  of  form^  and  properiieSf  of  substance. 

Changes  of  place  or  position  of  the  molecules  of  a  great  many  (organic)  com- 
pounds, and  their  resolution  or  transposition  into  new  products,  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  chemical  action,  by  heat,  or  by  electricity ;  but  they  may  likewise  be 
induced  by  the  transmission  of  a  state  of  motion,  or,  in  other  words,  by  contact 
with  substances,  of  which  the  molecules  are  in  a  state  of  actual  transplace- 
ment  or  transposition. 

Propagation  of  Decomposition  from  one  Molecule  to  another. 

When,  from  an  external  canse^ — contact  with  oxygen  for  instance, — the  state 
of  equilibrium  in  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  elements  of  one  of  these  com- 
pound organic  atoms  is  disturbed,  a  new  state  of  equilibrium  is  established.— 
The  motion  imparted  to  the  first  molecule  is  transmitted  to  the  second,  third, 
&c.,  molecule  of  the  same  element,  to  all  the  molecules  of  the  other  elements ; 
in  short,  to  all  other  organic  substances  in  contact  with  it,  whenever  the  power 
that  maintains  their  elements  in  the  original  form  and  condition  is  leas  tliui 
that  operating  upon  them  with  an  opposite  tendency.  Want  of  power  to  maii^ 
tain  tne  origmai  state  is  want  of  power  to  resist  external  influences,  fiveiy 
Bubstance  capable  of  increasing  this  power  of  resistance  impedes  or  nrevents 
putrefaction  and  fermentation;  in  most  instances  by  entering  into  mmical 
combination  with  the  body  susceptible  of  either  of  these  conditions.  Everf 
new  accession  of  attractive  forces  strengthens  the  power  of  maintaining  the 
original  mode  of  molecular  arrangement.  To  the  force  which  strives  to  main- 
tain the  original  form  and  condition  of  the  one  body,  is  added,  in  the  second  body, 
with  which  this  combines,  a  new  force  of  attraction,  that  must  be  overcome  befcxe 
the  elements  of  the  fonner  can  be  made  to  change  their  plac^  or  position. 
Antiseptic  substances. 

Amongst  the  substances  which  counteract  putrefaction  and  fermentation,  we 
have  to  enumerate,  in  the  first  place,  sulphurous  acid  and  arsenious  acid,  and 
besides  these,  mineral  acids,  many  of  the  metallic  salts,  empvreumatic  sobstuk- 
ces,  volatile  oils,  alcohol,  and  common  salt.  The  action  which  these  substan- 
ces exercise  upon  putrefying  bodies  is  of  very  dissimilar  nature.  Alcobd  or 
commpn  salt  in  certain  pronortions,  for  instance,  stay  all  processes  of  fermen- 
tation and  putre&ction  simply  by  withdrawing  from  the  patrefving  or  iermmt- 
ing  substance,  a  certain  amount  of  water,  and  thus  one  of  the  principal  and 
most  essential  conditions  of  its  decomposition ;  whilst  sulphurous  acid,  which 
is  capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  organic  matter  in  geneial,  and  con- 
sequently, likewise,  with  all  matters  susceptible  of  putreiaction,  prevents  this 
and  other  fermenting  processes  by  combining  with  the  pntrefymg  or  fermenting 
substance. 

Deportment  of  Arsenious  AcH  vjiik  Ammal  Membranes. 
Arsenious  acid  does  not  exert  the  slightest  influence  upon  the  fennentatkm 
«f  sugar  in  vegetable  juices,  nor  upon  the  action  of  yeast  upon  sugar,  (Schloa^ 
herger  0  nor  itoes  it  arrest  the  putrefection  of  blood  |  but  its  action  upon  mem- 
branes and  membraneous  tissues  is  unquestionable.  Whilst  a  piece  of  Uaddsr 
or  membrane,  in  contact  with  water,  nndergoes  complete  ' 
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dissolution  in  the  conne  of  aboat  six  weeks,  ^neretinjg;  prodacts  of  a  most 
o^nsive  nature,  another  piece  of  bladder,  or  membrane,  in  contact  with  water, 
containing  an  admixture  of  arsenious  acid,  remains  perfectly  unaltered  and 
inodoroas.  The  reason  of  their  preservation  is  this :  that  the  gelatinous  tis- 
sues enter  into  chemicid  combination  with  the  arsenious  acid,  forming  a  com- 
pound possesed  of  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  compound  which  skin 
forms  with  tannic  acid.  The  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  origin  and  propa- 
gation of  putrefaction  in  organic  atoms  renders  the  problem  of  the  nature  of 
many  forms  of  contagion  and  miasm  capable  of  a  simple  solution.  This 
problem  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  terms; — 

Propagaii4m  of  the  process  of  PtUrefactiaih  or  Fermentation,  in  the  living  Am" 

mal  Body, 
Are  there  &cts  on  record,  demonstrating  that  the  state  of  decomposition  or 
putrefaction  of  a  substance  may  be  transmitted  equally  to  parts  or  constituents 
^  of  the  living  animaJ  organism,  and  that  coutact  with  putrescent  substances  may 
*  induce  in  these  parts  or  constituents  of  the  living  organism  a  state  of  decompo- 
sition, analogous  to  that  of  the  putrescent  body  ?    This  question  must  be  an- 
swered unhesitatingly  in  the  aflormative. 

FacU. 

It  is  a  fiict  that  bodies,  in  anatomical  theatres,  frequently  pass  into  a  state 
of  dissolution,  which  may  bcf  transmitted  to  the  blood  in  the  living  body;  the 
slightest  puncture  with  a  lancet  or  knife  that  has  been  used  in  the  dissection 
of  such  bodies  is  sufficient  to  induce  a  dangerous  state  of  disease,  which  in 
many  instances,  terminates  fatally. 

Magendie  observed,  that  '*  the  application  of  putrescent  blood,  cerebral  sub- 
stance, bile,  pus,  &c.,  to  fresh  wonnas,  occasions  vomiting,  lassitude,  and  finally, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  death."  These  observations  of  Ma- 
gendie remain  uncontradicted. 

It  is  a  fact,  likewise,  that  the  use  of  manj  articles  of  food,  such  as  meat, 
ham,  sausages,  in  certain  states  of  decomposition,  occasion  the  most  dangerous 
diseases,  and  in  many  instances  even  death. 

Definition  of  ike  term  ^  Products  of  Disease" 
These  (ieicts  demonstrate,  that  an  animal  substance  in  course  of  decompo- 
sition may  occasion  disease  in  the  body  of  a  healthy  individual,  and  that  its 
own  state  of  dissolution  may  be  transmitted  to  parts  or  constituents  of  the  living 
organism.  Now,  as  the  term  '*  products  of  disease"  means  simplv  parts  or 
constituents  of  Uie  living  body,  in  a  state  of  change  of  form,  condition,  and 
properties,  it  is  obvious,  that  as  long  as  this  state  of  alteration  is  proceeding, 
the  disease  may  be  transmitted,  through  these  products,  to  a  second  or  thtid 
individual. 

Antiseptic  substances  impede,  or  prevent  the  propagation  of  Contagion  and 

Miasms, 
If  we  take,  moreover,  into  consideration,  that  all  those  substances  or  causes 
which  tend  to  destroy  the  transmissibility  of  contagion  and  miasms  impede  or  ar- 
rest likewise  all  processes  of  putrefaction  and  fermentation ;  that,  as  every 
day's  experience  snows,  the  process  of  disease  in  malignant  suppurating  woundb 
is  totally  modified  under  tne  influence  of  empyreumatic  substances,  which 
counteract  putrefiEiction  most  energetically,  such  as  wood,  vinegar,  (pyroligne- 
ous  acid, )  for  instance ;  and  finally,  that  in  a  great  many  contageous  diseases, 
and  more  particularly  in  typhus,  ammonia,  the  almost  constant  product  of  patre- 
fikctive  processes,  is  found,  either  in  the  free  state,  or  in  combination  with  other 
substances,  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  patient,  in  the  urine,  and  in  the 
excrement,  (as  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia) — it  seems  impossible  to 
entertain  the  slightest  doubt  concerning  the  cause  of  the  origin  and  propagation 
of  a  great  many  contageous  diseaifes. 
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Putrefactive  Processes  as  causes  cf  Ckmtagvms  Diseases. 

Finally,  universal  experience  demonstrates  that  "  the  ori^rin  of  epidemic  dis- 
ease is  frequently  traceable  to  the  putrefaction  of  lar^e  quantities  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  and  that  miasmatic  diseases  are  epidemic  in  localities 
where  decomposition  of  organic  matter  is  coustantly  proceeding — in  damp  and 
marshy  districts,  for  instance,  and  lilsewise  after  inundations ;  also  in  places 
where  a  large  number  of  people  are  crowded  together  without  sufficient  venti- 
lation or  change  of  air — in  ships,  for  instance,  and  in  jails  and  besieged  towns.'' 
{HenUn  Pathological  Investigations,  page  52.)  And  at  pase  67  of  the  same 
work :  "  But  the  invasion  ot  epidemic  diseases  may  never  l)e  predicted  with 
more  positive  certainty  than  when  a  marshy,  flat  locality  has  been  dried  up  by 
a  protracted  heat,  or  when  extensive  inundations  are  succeeded  by  intense 
heat" 

Conclusion  from  the  preceding  Facts  and  Observations, 

The  preceding  facts  and  observations  fully  justify  the  conclusion,  that  in  all* 
cases  where  the  invasion  of  a  disease  is  preceded  by  a  putrefactive  process,  or 
where  the  disease  may  be  transmitted  and  propagated  by  soiid,  liquid,  or  gase- 
ous products,  eliminated  from  the  body  of  tlie  patient,  and  where  no  more  un- 
mediate  cause  is  assignable,  the  substance  or  matter  in  course  and  progress  of 
decomposition  is  to  Se  looked  upon  as  the  inunediate  cause  of  the  disease  in 
question.  ' 

Conditions  of  Infections, 

The  transmission  of  a  disease  from  one  individual  to  another  requires  that 
the  body  of  the  second  individual  contain  matter  which  opposes  to  the  caaee  of 
alteration  of  form  and  condition  operating  upon  it,  no  resistance,  either  in  itself 
or  through  the  vital  force  of  the  organism.  If  this  matter  forms  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  body,  the  disease  is  transmissible  to  all  individuals,  but  if  ii 
form  only  an  accidental  constituent,  only  such  organisms  will  be  liable  to  iniec- 
tion  as  contain  this  matter  in  tlie  requisite  quantity  and  condition.  The  dii^ease 
itself,  and  its  symptoms,  consist  in  the  endeavour  of  the  organism  to  destroy 
and  remove  this  matter,  and  to  establish  a  state  of  equilibrium  between  the 
inherent  forces  that  sway  and  regulate  its  normal  functions,  and  an  extianuoua 
force  which  tends  to  alter  them. 

Invitation  to  Physiologists,  and  Palhologists,  to  examine  the  Chemical  Tlieory  if 
Contagion,  and  Miasm. 

Practical  medicine  will  soon  decide  whether  this  view  is  correct  or  not ;  it 
will  be  seen  whether  there  exist  actual  relations  between  the  depottmeot  which 
arsenious  acid  exhibits  to  animal  membranes  severed  from  the  organieni,  and 
the  operation  of  this  acid  in  certain  fevers — between  the  deportment  exhibited 
by  mercurial  preparations  to  dead  animal  matter,  and  the  operation  of  such 
preparations  in  contag^ious  diseases.  If  this  so-called  chemical  view,  deduced 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  processes  of  putrefaction  of  both  single  and  mixed 
substances,  and  of  all  the  maturer  causes  tending  to  modify,  to  impede  or  arrest, 
or  to  accelerate,  such  processes,  and  from  comparison  of  these  with  analogous 
processes  occuring  in  the  organism,  fails  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  experience 
of  the  physician,  to  advance  and  correct  his  insight  into  the  nature  of  diseasefs, 
and  to  O'^tablish  the  choice  and  application  of  remedial  agents  upon  a  more  solid 
and  scientific  basis  than  is  the  case  at  present — ^then  it  is,  indeed,  not  worth 
while  to  defend  and  maintain  it.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  universal  admission 
of  this  theory,  seems  to  be  its  simplicity.  Whilst  every  physician  or  physiolo- 
gist admits  bad  food,  deficient  supply  of  fresh  air,  the  continued  use  of  salted 
food,  &c.,  as  causes  of  the  most  striking  modifications  of  the  vital  processes, 
and  unhesitatingly  regards  slight,  and  in  many  instances  hardly  appreciable, 
changes  of  temperature  as  the  cause  of  infiammation,  fever  and  death,  one  of  the 
most  active  and  powerful  causes  of  modifications  of  form  and  contUtion  is  denied 
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all  share  and  co-operation  in  the  organic  process  of  life ;  and  a  theory,  based 
upon  a  firmly  interlinked  chain  of  numerous  and  most  evident  facts,  is  even 
refused  examination,  although  nothing,  save  its  own  simplicity  and  facility  of 
comprehension,  can  be  advanced  against  it.  It  is  precisely  in  this  that  the  true 
characteristic  of  the  physical  method  of  investigation  consists.  Although 
every  pikthologist  and  physiologist  is  fully  convinced  that  no  organic  process 
can  be  explained  without  the  co-operation  of  chemical  and  physical  forces,  yet, 
up  to  the  present  time,  every  explanation  that  admits  the  chemical  and  physi- 
cal forces  to  a  share  of  co-operation  in  the  processes  of  life  has  been  rejected 
by  physicians. 

Comparison  of  ike  Chemical  Theory  with  the  Parasite  Theory, 
If  we  examine  the  basis  of  the  panteite  theory  of  diseases,  and  compare  the 
evidence  adduced  for  its  support  with  the  foundation  of  the  chemical  tneory,  it 
will  seem  scarcely  credible  that  intelligent  men,  shrewed  observers,  moreover  ^ 
can  adopt  and  defend  opinions  which  are  refuted  by  every  day's  experience. 
The  foundation  of  the  narasite  theory  may  be  referred  to  two  principal  facts— 
1st,  tiie  nature  and  moae  of  propagation  of  the  itch ;  2ndly,  a  diseaso  to  which 
the  silk  worm  is  subject,  which  is  designated  by  the  term  muscardxne* 

The  Itch 
"  The  itch  is  a  cutaneous  inflammation  occasioned  by  irritation  of  a  cer- 
tain species  of  the  genus  mite,  (acarus  scabiei,  sarcoptes  humanus,)  which 
lives  upon  the  skin,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  burrows  within  it.  The 
transmission  of  the  itch  requires  continuous  and  protracted  vicinity  or  contact/ 
more  particularly  during  the  night,  since  the  itch-mite  belongs  to  the  class  of 
nocturnal  predatory  insects.  That  the  itch-mite  forms  really  and  actually  the' 
contagion  of  the  itch  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  facts : — a  InoculatioiT 
with  the  pus  of  scabious  pustules  does  not  engender  the  itch,  nor  is  this  disease' 
engendered  by  placing  tne  scales  of  scabious  pustules  upon  the  bare  arm.— > 
b  The  itch  is  cured  by  the  abrasion  of  the  mites  with  brickdu8t,aDd  is  tiansmSs- 
Bible  only  by  impregnated  female  mites.  But  by  this  kind  of  propagation  the 
itch  may  become  a  universal  or  epidemic  disease,  which  may  spread  ad  infiniitim. 
The  itch  is  a  chronic  disease,  and  does  not  disappear  spontaneously.'*-— HEtii.E-.' 

Hie  Itch  propagated  by  AnimalcuUc. 

The  contagion  of  the  itch  is,  therefore,  an  animal  provided  With  an  apparaltul^ 
for  feeding,  and  it  lays  eggs  ;  it  is  termed  "  a  fixed  contagion,"  becatteia  it  is 
unable  to  fly,  and  its  eggs  are  not  carried  ofi*and  disseminated  by  the  atmo-^ 
sphere.  If  it  be  once  demonstrated  that  the  itch  is  propagated  by  animalcule, 
then  it  requires  neither  the  chemical  nor  any  other  theory  to  explain  the'  comw- 
munication  and  dissemination  of  this  disease,  and  it  is  perfectly  self-evident 
that  all  those  distempers  which  are  of  a  similar  nature  with  the  itch,  belong  to 
the  same  class  with  the  latter — in  all  casses  where  observatidh  revels  atoalo-' 
gons  or  similar  causes  of  transmission,  and  propagation. 

Contagious  diseases  not  propagated  by  AnimalcuJaii 

Now  if  we  require  for  the  results  of  the  examinations  into  the  ca'uses  of  othef 
contagious  diseases,  we  find  that  the  most  attentive  and  conscientious  obeerver«i 
have  mUed  to  discover  animalculse,  or  any  other  kind  of  orc^anized  beings,  to 
which  the  power  of  propagation  might  he  ascribed  in  the  contagion  of  th« 
small-pox,  plague,  sypnilis,  scarlatina,  measles,  typhus,  yellow  fever,  dysentery^ 
milzbrand,  (a  disease  of  the  spleen  occurring  in  clittle)  hydfophobia. 

Parasites  in  the  body  of  Animals  of  the  highef  orders 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  observed  that  a  great  man^  pamsitic  animal- 
cnls  are  generated  and  propagated  only  in  the  body,  or  uni^fer  the  skin,  of  an- 
imals of  the  higher  order,  occasioning,  iir  many  instances,  disease,  and  even 
death.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the^  itch  belongs  to  this  class  of  disorders, 
since  the  greater  or  lesser  sizie  of  the  animal  can  make  no  diflference. 
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There  are,  therefore,  diseases  that  are  occasioned  by  parasitic  animalciile, 
developed  within  the  body  of  other  animals,  and  thriving  at  the  cost  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  latter.  These  diseases  cannot  be  confounded  with  others, 
however  much  they  may  resemble  them  in  external  appearance  and  symptoms. 
Further  examination  and  research  may  demonstrate  tnat  some  other  contagious 
disorders  besides  the  itch  belong  to  the  class  of  diseases  generated  by  parasites ; 
however  until  this  fact  shall  be  fully  proved  and  established,  the  strict  rules  of 
natural  investigation  demand  tlieir  exclusion  from  this  class,  and  it  is  the  prov- 
ince and  task  of  science  to  discover  and  ascertain  the  special  and  peculiar 
causes  that  produce  them ;  the  simple  inquiry  for  these  causes  leads  the  way 
to  their  discovery. 

It  was  principally  upon  the  position  of  like  efiects  implying  like  causes,  that 
pathologists  endeavoured  to  establish  the  theory  that  infection  in  contagioos 
diseases  is  occasioned  by  organized  bein^,  and  that  the  itch  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  type  of  contagious  diseases,  (Henle,  Zeitschrift,  vol.  ii.  p.  305.)  This 
is  the  very  principle  and  mode  of  reasoning  which  has  for  centuries  impeded 
the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  leads,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  ■> 
many  errors. 

^  The  origin  and  mode  of  pn^Migation  of  the  purely  miasmatic  diseasss  have 
hitherto  remained  inaccessible  to  investigation,  and  accordingly  neither  the 
parasite  (7)  nor  the  chemical  theory  has  been  applied  to  explain  their  nature. 

The  parasite  theory  has  designated  muscaruine  as  the  type  of  those  mixed 
miasmatic  and  contagious  (miasmatico-contagious)  diseases  which  are  gener- 
ated both  by  matter  aSmixed  with;  and  disseminated  by,  the  air,  and  by  matter 
derived  from,  or  transmitted  by,  the  diseased  body. 

Muscardine. 
Muscardine  is  a  distemper  of  the  silkworm,  occasioned  by  a  species  ef 
fungus.  The  germs  of  this  fungus  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  caterpillar, 
grow  inward,  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  After  the  death  of  the  cateri>illar 
tiiey  penetrate  the  integuments,  when  the  surface  soon  appears  covered  with  a 
forest  of  fungi,  winch  gradually  dry  up  and  become  reduced  to  powder.  Thie 
powder  detaches  itself  subsequently,  upon  the  slightest  motion,  from  the  bodv 
upon  which  it  rests,  and  ascends  into  the  air,  by  which  it  is  then  disseminated. 
Good  food,  and  perfect  heaJth  and  vigor,  increase  the  liabili^r  to  infection ;  and 
then,  in  a  colony  of  silkworms,  the  diseased  grubs  are  the  Best ;  (and  thus,  in 
a  colony  af  silkworms,  the  muscardine  afifects  the  finest  and  largest  grabs 
most) 

Parasites  in  Animals  and  Plants. 
Similar  parasites  have  been  observed  in  diseased  fish,  in  the  eggs  of  biids, 
and  in  a  great  number  of  vegetable  infusions.  These  observations,  taken  ia 
connexion,  clearly  establish  a  series  of  facts  with  resoect  to  the  animal  organ- 
ism, and  tiie  same  are  very  frequently  observed  in  tne  vegetable  kingdom — 
viz.,  disease  and  death  by  parasites  which  live  exclusively  at  the  cost  of  the 
constituents  of  other  plants.  But  between  these  &cts  and  the  generation  and 
propagation  of  miasmatico-contagious  diseases  there  exists  no  connexion  what- 
ever ;  and  if  it  be  allowsiile  to  desi^te  a  fungus  or  its  pores  by  the  term 
contagion,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  the  size  of  the  fungus  can  make  no  diftrenoe 
in  this  respect,  there  exists  contagions  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length,  this 
being  the  size  readied  by  the  fungus,  Sphsria  Robertii.  which  is  developed  in 
the  body  of  a  grub  found  in  New  Zeland,  occasioning  the  death  of  the  insect. 

Hie  Parasite  Theory  based  upon  an  erronums  notion  of  PtOrrfaction. 
A  totally  erronious  notion  of  tlie  cause  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  has 
hitherto  formed  the  main  support  of  the  parasite  theory  of  contagion.  The 
advocates  of  this  theory  regard  putrefieu^tion  as  a  decomposition  of  organic  be- 
ings, induced  by  infusoria  and  fux^,  and  look  upon  every  putrescent  substance 
as  a  kind  of  hot-bed  for  the  breed  of  infusoria,  or  a  plantation  of  fungi;  so  that. 
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where  putretying  organic  substances  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  ground, 
the  whole  sarrounding  atmosphere  mast  be  filled  with  germs,  of  these  organic 
beings,  which  germs,  according  to  the  advocates  of  the  parasite  theory,  are  the 
miasm  or  the  causes  of  contagious  diseases. 

Fungi  and  Iirfusoria  are  not  the  Cause  of  P'uirrfaction, 

The  preceding  paragraph  shows  that  the  intimate  conn^txion  existing  be- 
tween putrefaction,  contagions,  and  miasms,  has  not  escaped  the  advocates  of 
the  parasite  theoij ;  it  is  simply  in  their  mode  of  considerimsr  and  apprehenduig 
the  nature  of  their  connexion  and  the  relation  of  mutual  dependency  existing 
between  these  phenomena,  that  the  suggestions  of  the  parasite  theory  difibr 
from  those  of  the  chemical  theorv.  The  connexion  of  cause  and  efiect  which, 
according  to  the  former,  exist  between  infusoria  or  fungi,  and  processes  of 
fermentation  and  putre&ction,  and  miasm  and  contagious  diseases,  would  in- 
deed be  fully  established  if  it  were  clearly  demonstrated  that  infusoria  or  fungi 
actually  occasion  putrefaction  or  fermentation,  and  that,  by  means  of  their  nu- 
tritive and  respiratory  processes,  sugar  is  resolved  into  equal  volumes  of  car- 
bonic acid  ffas  and  vapour  as  alcohol ;  that  urea  is  thereby  converted  into 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  salicin  into  sugar  and  sali^enin,  protoeulphate  of  iron 
into  crystallized  sulphuret  of  iron,  eypsum  into  sulphuret  of  calcium,  sulphate 
of  soda  into  sulphuret  of  sodium,  hlue  indigo  into  white  indigo,  starch  into 
sugar,  su^r  into  lactic  acid,  mannite  and  gum  into  fousel  oil,  acetic  acid, 
butyric  acid,  and  hydrogen  gas,  amygdaline  into  hydrocyanic  acid,  bitter  almond 
oil,  and  sugar. 

The  following  reflections  will  suffice  to  expose  the  utter  inadmissibility  of 
this  view  :«- 

Antagonism  of  the  Vital  Process  and  Pvtr^action. 

The  constituents  of  vegetable  and  animal  structures  have  been  formed  under 
the  influence  of  a  cause  of  change  of  form  and  condition  operating  within 
vegetable  and  animal  organisms.  The  vitiU  force  determines  the  direction  of 
the  mutual  attraction  of  their  component  atoms,  and  opposes  and  annihilates 
the  influence  of  the  force  of  cohesion,  of  heat,  of  electricity, — in  short,  of  all 
those  causes  which,  out  of  the  organism,  counteract  and  prevent  the  association 
of  the  atoms  into  compounds  of  a  higher  order.  In  compounds  of  so  complex 
a  Bature  as  organic  atoms,  these  forces  induce  changes  of  form  and  condition 
after  death,  mien  the  vital  force  no  longer  opposes  their  operation.  The 
same  leaf,  and  the  same  grape,  which  possesses  the  property  of  yielding  pure 
oxygen  gas  to  the  atmosphere,  succumbs  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  oxygen 
'from  the  very  instant  that  it  is  severed  from  the  organism,  and  comes  into 
contact  with  the  oxvgen  of  the  atmosphere.  No  organism,  no  part  of  a  plant 
or  animal,  is,  after  the  extinction  of  the  vital  force,  able  to  resist  the  chemical 
action  which  air  and  moisture  exercise  upon  it ;  its  component  elements  be- 
come subject  to  the  absolute  and  unlimited  sway  of  the  chemical  force.  Fer- 
mentation and  putre&ction  are  the  first  stages  of  resolution  into  compounds  of 
a  less  complex  order ;  finally,  the  elements  of  or^nic  beings,  incessantly  acted 
upon  by  the  Inorganic  forces,  reassume  their  original  ancTmost  simple  forms, 
in  which  they  may  again  serve  as  sustenance  to  new  generations. 

Fungi  and  Infusoria  subject  to  Putrefaction,  Fermentation,  and  Dissolution, 

Fungi  and  infusoria  are  organic  beings ;  their  constituents  are  of  as  complex 
a  nature  as  those  of  the  higher  order  of  pUmts  and  animals ;  we  observe  in 
their  bodies  after  death  the  same  phenomena  which  attended  the  decay  and 
annihilation  of  all  organic  bein£;s — ^viz.,  putrefaction,  fermentation,  and  disso- 
lution. How,  then,  is  it  possibTer  to  regard  fungi  and  infusoria  as  the  causes 
of  these  processes,  when  we  see  these  pretendecT  causes  themselves  fall  a  prey 
to  prutrefiELction,  fermentation,  and  dissolution,  leaving  nothing  behind  save 
their  inorganic  skeleton ! 
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Fungi  and  Infusoria  attend  the  Processes  cf  Putrefaction  hit  do  kot  occisioir 

ihem. 
It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  fungi  and  infusoria  are  observed  in  a  grett 
many  putrefying  and  decaying  substances ;  but  surely  the  frequency  of  their 
attendance  upon  the  processes  of  putrefaction  and  decay  is  no  reason  that  thejr 
should  be  regarded  as  the  cccuses  of  these  processes.  Nature  has  ordaiiMd 
that  fungi  and  infusoria  should  feed  and  thrive  upon  organic  atoms  which  have 
ceased  to  be  constituents  of  living  organisms.  They  appear,  in  most  cases, 
only  after  the  actual  putrefaction  has  commenced,  or  has  even  merged  alreadj 
into  the  process  of  final  dissolution.  It  is  unquestionable,  that  all  patre&ctive 
processes  and  their  products  are  modified  by  the  presence  of  these  beinge,  since, 
through  the  operation  of  their  nutritive  and  respiratory  processes,  they  acce- 
lerate the  final  dissolution,  and  limit,  thus,  to  a  far  shorter  period  of  time  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  its  baneful  influence  upon  surrounding  objecu. 

FuT^  and  h^usoria  accelerate  the  Process  of  Putrefaction  and  DissotutioL 

The  conversion  of  the  elements  of  organic  beings  into  carbonic  acid  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  terminates  and  accomplishes  all  putrefactive  processes ; 
it  is  perfectly  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  time  required  for  this  consimiatian 
must  oe  most  materially  shortened,  if  the  putrescent  body  becomes  inhabited 
by  a  colony  of  infusoria,  and  millions  of  these  animalcules  busily  enftsge 
resolving  its  constituent  elements  into  their  ultimate  products,  through  ths 
operation  of  their  digestive  and  respiratory  processes. 

T^  accelerating  ii^uence  which  Ir^soria  and  Fungi  exercise  upon  Pvinfio- 
live  Processes  render  them  Checks  and  Antagonists  to  such  Processes. 

The  important  part  which  Nature  has  thus  assigned  to  the  infosoria^ra^ 
iLnta^onism  to  every  form  of  contagion  and  miasm,  can  no  longer  be  doubted 
or  mistaken,  since  the  most  incontrovertible  facts  have  demonstrated  that  dte 
green  and  red  species  of  these  beings  are,  during  the  processes  of  their  exis- 
tence and  propagation,  sources  of  the  purest  oxygen. 

Fungi  perform  a  similar  part  in  putrefactive  processes.  By  consamiDgthe 
seal  excitors  of  putrefaction  in  vegetables — viz.,  the  sulphurous  and  nitKfS* 
nous  constituents  of  the  latter,  tliey  check  putrefaction,  and  promote  the  gm- 
ual  conversion  of  the  elements  of  the  decaying  vegetable  into  the  nltinite 
products  of  dissolution. 

Nature  of  Yeast, 
The  views  which  the  advocates  of  parasitic  theory  have  formed  respecting 
t^e  causes  of  putrefaction  are  based  mainly  upon  observations  made  on  the 
fermentation  of  yeast  in  wine  and  beer.  But  the  investigation  into  the  nature 
of  yeast  is  not  yet  complete.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  but  that  the  micro* 
scopic  observations  may  be  strengthened  by  future  discoveries,  and  that  all 
doubt  as  to  the  vegetable  nature  of  yeast  may  be  removed.  Even  assoming 
this  to  be  accomplished,  the  resolution  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid 
admits  of  no  other  explanation — it  can  be  expressed  in  no  other  way  than  that 
given  in  accordance  with  the  chemical  theory. 

Deportment  of  Yeast  in  Solution  of  Sugar,  Chrape-juice  and  Beer^itorl, 
It  has  been  clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  in  the  vinous  fermentation 
4he  elements  of  mpe-sugar  are  found  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol 
without  the  smsulest  diminution  of  weight,  whilst  the  elements  of  cane-sngar 
have  acquired  an  addition  of  weight.  The  emplojrment  of  the  molecules  of 
fiugar  in  the  digestive  and  respiratory  processes  of  an  organized  being  is  ther^ 
fore,  according  to  commonly  received  notions,  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
In  the  fermentation  of  grape-juice  and  beer-wort,  the  weight  of  the  yeast  m- 
creades  ;  whilst  in  the  same  process,  in  a  solution  of  cane  8u|[ar  in  pure  water, 
its  weight  actually  diminishes.    If  we  repeatedly  employ  the  same  yeast  to 
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firesh  solutions  of  sugar,  it  undergoes  a  continued  diminution  of  weight,  and 
finally  loses  altogether  the  power  of  exciting  fermentation.  According  to  the 
theory  which  makes  the  parasites  the  cause  of  fermentation,  we  must  here 
ascribe  one  and  the  same  effect  to  two  diametrically  opposite  causes  ;  the  one, 
their  increase  of  numbers — the  other  their  decrease.  Assuming  the  nutritive  and 
respiratory  processes  of  the  fungus  to  be  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  a 
sulphurous  and  nitrogenous  substance  containing  the  elements  of  the  fungus, , 
ana  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar  to  be  an  accidental  phenomenon  attendant 
upon  the  formative  process  of  an  organized  being,  it  is  perfectly  inconceivable 
how  it  should  happen  that  the  fungus  placed  in  a  fluid  contaming  this  chief 
condition  of  its  growth  and  propagation,  should  nevertheless,  not  reproduce, 
whereas  it  commences  to  propagate  from  the  instant  that  sugar,  the  presumed 
accidental  attendant  upon  its  vital  processes,  is  added  to  the  fluid.  When,  for 
instance,  the  decomposition  of  the  susar  in  grape-juice  is  once  accomplished, 
the  remainder  of  the  sulphurous  and  nitrogenous  substance  dissolved  in  the 
juice  will  keep  for  years  without  suffering  the  slightest  alteration,  provided  the 
access  of  air  oe  precluded.  Addition  of  a  fresh  amount  of  sugar  to  the  juice 
will  cause  the  fermentation  to  recommence,  and  yeast  will  again  be  deposited ; 
this  deposition  of  yeast  will  cease  the  instant  that  the  newly-added  sugar  is 
completely  decomposed,  and  will  recommence  upon  further  addition  of  a  fresh 
amount  of  sugar,  and  so  forth,  until  the  fluid  begins  to  contain  an  excesa 
of  sugar. 

The  formation  of  Yeast,  Alcohol  and  Carbonic  Acid,  are  mutually  dependent. 
These  facts  demonstrate  evidently  a  mutual  relation  of  dependency,  such  as 
the  chemical  theory  demands,  between  the  form  and  properties  of  the  sulphur- 
ous and  nitrogenous  substance  which  becomes  yeast,  and  the  new  forms  and 
properties  acquired  by  the  sugar  atom ;  and  it  is  obvious  tliat  the  peculiar  mode 
of  resolution  which  the  latter  undergoes  in  this  process  is  occasioned  and 
governed  by  the  state  and  condition  in  which  the  elements  of  the  former  exist 
during  their  association  or  combination  with  yeast  and  resolution  into  other 
products.  In  no  other  form  of  decomposition  to  which  sugar  is  liable — such 
as  its  conversion  into  lactic  acid,  by  animal  membranes,  for  instance,  or  its 
conversion  into  mannite,  gum,  butyric  acid,  acetic  acid,  &c.,  &c. — has  obser- 
vation detected  organic  beings  similar  to  fungi,  or  animalculae  of  any  discrip- 
tion  whatever ;  nor  have  organized  beings,  which,  recurring  invariably  in  the 
same  forms,  determine  the  nature  of  the  products  ever  been  observed  in  any 
other  process  of  putrefaction  or  fermentation. 

Presence  of  Vibriones  in  Urine. 
The  vpresence  of  vibriones  in  putrescent  urine  has  been  observed  in  many 
instances ;  but  in  innumerable  other  instances,  it  has  been  impossible  to  detect 
their  presence,  or  that  of  any  organized  being  whatever ;  in  putrefying  urine 
and  if  the  absence  of  vegetable  or  animal  organisms  be  positively  demonstrated 
in  but  one  single  instance  where  putrefaction  has  been  mduced,  in  fresh  urine, 
by  the  white  deposit  formed  in  putrid  urine,  this  one  isolated  fact  is  quite 
sttflicient  tx)  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the  putrefaction  of  the 
urine. 

Pungi  contain  Sugar* 
If  finally  we  take  into  consideration,  that  analysis  of  fungi  has  hitherto 
inyariably  revealed  a  certain  amount  of  sugar,  which  during  the  vital  processes 
of  these  beings,  is  not  resolved  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  but  that  spiritu- 
ous fermentation  commences  immediately  after  their  death,  from  the  very 
instant  that  a  change  in  their  color  and  appearance  becomes  perceptible,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  there  exists  no  analogy  whatever  to  justify  our 
regarding  (he  vital  process  of  tiiese  plants  as  the  cause  of  fermentation.  It  is 
to  the  reverse  of  the  vital  process  that  fermentation  is  to  be  ascribed  (Schloss- 
berger,  Annals  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  liii.  p.  117.) 
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Modification  of  Putrefactive  Process  in  Heated  Air, 

It  has  been  proved  by  a  series  of  the  most  admirable  experiments,  that  the 
patrefactive  process  of  meat  and  many  other  animal  sabetanees  assumes  a  to- 
tally different  form,  when  sach  sabstances  are  kept  in  vessels  cootaining  air 
which  has  been  subjected  to  a  red  heat,  and  when,  consequently,  the  coopeim- 
tion  of  infusoria  is  altogether  precluded ;  bat  these  animal  substances  do  not, 
,by  any  means,  under  such  circumstances,  retain  their  original  condition ;  their 
colour  and  state  of  cohesion  change ;  and  if,  for  instance,  the  water  necessary 
for  the  total  dissolution  of  the  meat  be  present,  this  will,  after  a  shorter  or 
longer  period,  dissolve  into  a  most  offensive  mass  *  We  need  only  recall  to 
mind  the  deportment  of  fresh  urine,  to  see  at  once  that  the  putre&ction  of  many 
of  these  animal  substances  require  an  incessantly  renewed  afflux  of  oxygen  ; 
that  the  exclusion  of  this  element  prevents  the  transformation  of  urea  mto 
carbonate  of  ammonia;  that  these  animal  substances,  enclosed  in  a  vessel,  coo- 
vert  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  latter  into  carbonic  acid ;  and  that  the  removml 
of  the  oxygen  puts  a  stop  to  the  process,  or  at  all  events  exercises  a  modiffing 
action  upon  it 

The  advocates  of  the  parasite  theory  assume  that  the  transient  contact  of 
the  grape-juice  with  the  air,  without  which  the  fermentative  process  would  not 
begin,  procures  access  for  the  germs  of  the  yeast  fungus  which  are  presomed 
to  be  present  everywhere  in  the  air,  and  that  these  germs,  having  thus  found 
an  appropriate  soil  for  their  development,  beffin  then  to  thrive  most  luxuriantly. 
But  these  gentlemen  do  not  explain  how  it  iiappens  that  the  brewer  is  obliged 
to  add  yeast  to  put  his  beer-wort  into  fermentation ;  and  that,  coosequenny, 
these  same  germs  (were  they  really  contained  in  the  air,  as  pretended)  do  not 
thrive  in  this  soil,  although  all  the  conditions  of  their  Life  and  propagation  axe 
here  found  united.  They  forget  altogether,  that  the  fermentation  of  mpe-juiee 
commences  with  a  chemical  action ;  that  a  measureable  amount  of  os^gen  » 
absorbed  from  the  air ;  that  the  juice  becomes  turbid  and  colored ;  and  that  the 
fermentation  commences  only  with  the  formation  of  a  precipitate.  They  do 
not  take  into  consideration  that  the  fermentation  decreases,  mstead  of  increaeee 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed,  and  that  the  fermentatlaa  o( 
the  juice  ceases  when  the  proportion  of  this  element  has  reached  a  oertain 
height,  and  the  matter  capable  of  absorbing  oxygen  has  become  in8oluble.t 

Until  all  these  phenomena  and  facte  shall  have  been  most  thoroughly  inveeti- 
gated,  it  must  be  considered  contrary  to  the  principles  of  sound  reasoning  to 
regard  the  vital  process  of  an  animal  or  plant  as  the  cause  of  any  fermentativa 
or  putrefactive  process,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  strictest  examination  ban 
failed  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  organic  beings  in  the  contagion  of  a  mi- 
asm or  contagious  disease,  the  hypothesis  that  such  beines  have  cooperated 
or  do  co-operate,  in  the  morbid  process,  must  be  rejected  as  totally  void  of 
foundation  and  support 


*  De  Saussure,  in  his  beautiful  experiments,  observed  the  remarkable  &et,  that 
hydrogen  gas,  produced  by  transmitting  aqueous  vapour  over  red-hot  iron,  fanm  na 
combination  with  oxygen,  in  contact  with  putrescent  or  decaymg  animal  matter, 
whereas  pure  hydrogen  ^as,  produced  at  the  common  temperature,  is  readily  eon- 
densed  under  the  same  circumstances.    This  fact  may  deserve  attention  in  inveati* 

Sitions  concerning  the  influence  of  ignited  air  upon  the  potiefiu^ve  process.    FnaaMj, 
e  destruction  of  infusoria  and  germs  of  fungi  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  modifiea- 
tioA  thus  produced  in  this  process. 

t  Two  cubic  centimetres  of  must,  three  millimetres  thick  and  thirty  millimetraa  in 
diameter,  in  contact  with  twenty  centimetres  of  oxygen,  do  not  ferment ;  wfaitat  tbe 
«ame  layer  of  must,  without  addition  of  oxygen,  evolved  a  eonaid«Fahla  anMont  oC 
carbonic  acid.    (De  Saussuie,  Annals  of  Chemistry,  bdv.  p.  47—51.) 
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Tioo  simultaneous  Phenomena  are  frequently  considered  to  stani  to  one  another 
in  the  relation  cf  Cavjse  and  Effect. 
It  happens  frequently  that  two  phenomena,  resulting  simultaneously  from 
one  and  the  same  cause,  are  erroneously  looked  upon  as  standing  to  one  ano^ 
ther  in  the  relation  of  mutual  dependency,  or  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  that  the 
description  of  the  one  of  these  phenomena  is  regarded  as  an  explanation  or 
definition  of  the  other.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  explanations 
that  are  given  of  the  nature  of  fevers,  of  crises,  &c.  A  few  examples  of  similar 
erroneous  associations,  which  are  of  daily  occurrence,  will  best  serve  to  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  the  preceding  remarks. 

EXAMPLES 

Storms  regarded  €U  the  cause  of  unusual  Changes-  in  the  state  of  the  Barometer^ 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  opinion  that  8t9rms  occasion  a  fall  of  the 
ihercury  m  the  barometer,  and,  consequently,  that  they  exercise  an  iafiuence 
upon  \he  state  of  this  instrument  Storms  are  effects  of  a  disturbed  equilibri- 
um of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  occasioned  by  a  difference  of  tempera- 
ture, or  bf  some  other  cause.  Changes  oi  the  pressuie  of  the  atmosphere 
occasion  likewise  a  fall  or  rise  in  a  mercurial  column  standing  in  equilibrium 
with  a  column  of  air  of  equal  diameter.  There  exists  no  immediate  connexion 
between  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  the  storm ;  the  latter  exercises  no  action 
upon  the  former.  The  only  connexion  existing  between  them  is  this^  that  they 
are  the  simultaneous  effects  of  one  and  the  same  cause.  The  same  applies  to 
the  connexion  existing  between  the  fall  of  the  barometer  and  the  occurrence 
of  rain. 

The  symptoms  of  Fever  not  to  he  regarded  as  the  Causes  of  the  Disease, 
Many  patholoffists  entertain  similar  erroneous  views  on  the  cause  of  fever.. 
Thus  Henle,  in  his  "  Patholc^ical  Investigations,"  page  240,  says, — **  I  will  not 
undertake  to  decide  the  much  disputed  question,  whether  there  are  essential 
fevers  or  not ;  but  I  think  I  ma^  venture  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  that  will, 
perhaps,  enable  the  two  contending  parties  to  arrive  at  a  more  just  and  correct 
comprehension,  both  of  their  own  views,  and  of  those  supported  bv  their  oppo- 
nents. It  has  been  found  that  the  symptoms  of  fever  manifest  themselves  m 
consequence  of  an  alteration  of  the  central  organ.  This  alteration  is  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  and  since  the  fever  consists  precisely 
in  the  symptoms — i.  e.,  in  the  complicatioii  of  altered  temperature,  altered 
circuhition  of  the  blood,  thirst,  lassitude,  &c.,  this  alteration  of  the  central  or- 
san  is  to  be  regarded  a»  the  proximate  cause  of  the  fever ;  in  short,  as  the 
disease  itself. 

Now,  even  settm^  aside  that  these  three  propositions  are  not  connected  parte 
of  a  logical  conclusion,  since  the  second  and  third  are  simply  variations  of  the 
first,  the  febrile  symptoms  can,  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  natural  investi^ 
gation,  only  be  regarded  as  indications  of  an  alteration  of  the  spinal  marrow^ 
until  a  connexion,  as  cause  and  efiect,  between  this  alteration  and  those  symp- 
toms, shall  have  been  fully  demonstrated.  But  until  then  we  must  continue  tk> 
look  upon  the  alteration  of  the  central  organ  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  fever, 
ascertained  by  scientific  investigation,  and  a  fact  perceptible  to  our  senses,  but 
surely  not  as  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Proper  method  qf  investigating  the  cause  of  Fever. 
Supposing  that  the  alteration  of  the  cental  organ  is  found  to  be  constantly 
and  invariably  associated  with  the  symptoms  of  fever,  the  discovery  of  its  cause, 
the  true  explanation  and  definition  of  the  disease,  must  embrace  the  connexion 
and  mutual  dependence  of  the  three  invariable  and  characteristic  symptoms — 
namely,  the  suojective  feeling  of  indisposition,  the  altered  circulatoiy  and  respi- 
ratory movements,  and  the  altered  phenomena  of  animal  heat.  The  state  of 
the  patient's  feelings,  the  heat  and  cold  of  the  fever,  are,  in  the  present  state  o£ 
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our  knowlecl^e,  inexplicable.    But  layiug  these  aside,  we  have  firat  to  i 

the  connexion  whicti  exists  between  the  observed  change  in  the  spinal  coni, 
and  the  accelerated  motion  of  the  circulation  and  respiration,  together  with  the 
increased  temperature.  Before  we  can  accomplish  this,  we  must  learn  pre- 
cisely the  nature  of  motion,  and  the  source  of  motory  power  and  animal  heal. 
Now,  supposing  a  certain  amount  of  force  serving  to  propel  the  blood  thrtMigfa 
the  or^nism  to  be  generated  within  the  heart  by  the  concurrent  operation  of 
several,  say,  of  two  causes,  the  circulatory  motion  will  be  uniform  or  normal,  if 
the  number  of  pulsations  renmins  in  every  second  the  same — ^in  other  wonls, 
if  the  propelling  force  is  distributed  over  equal  portions  of  time. 

Various  Points  of  View. 
If  from  a  disturbance  of  the  relations  between  the  two  causes  supposed  to 
have  their  seat  in  the  heart,  the  blood-propelling  force  be  increased  at  one  time, 
and  diminished  at  another,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  will  be  corespondmgly 
quicker  or  slower.  The  generated  force  is,  in  this  case,  not  proportioiiate  to 
the  time  of  its  consumption.  It  is  obvious  that  (assuming  the  propelling  foroe 
to  be  generated  in  the  heart)  the  alteration  of  the  spinal  cord  can  exercise  do 
other  influence  upon  the  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  heart's  motion,  save 
in  this,  that  the  spinal  cord,  in  consequence  of  its  altered  state  and  coodition, 
opposes  somehow  or  other,  to  the  latter  less  resistance  at  one  time  than  mt 
another.  But  the  causes  of  motory  efifects  do  not  exist  in  the  heart  alone,  they 
exist  in  every  part  of  the  organism,  in  the  spinal  cord  as  well  as  id  evefy 
individual  muscular  fibre. 

Connexion  of  the  Spinal  Cord  with  Organic  Motion. 

But  we  may  assume  the  primary  cause  of  the  motions  of  the  heart,  and  of 
every  other  part  of  the  or^nism,  (the  motions  of  the  intestines,  the  voluntary 
motions,  &c.,)  to  be  seated  in  the  spinal  cord ;  if  it  be  so,  it  is  obvious  that  aa 
alteration  in  the  state  and  condition  of  the  latter  must  cause  a  change  in  all 
the  phenomena  of  motion.  And  the  same  must  happen,  if  any  pait  of  the 
nerves  connected  with  the  spinal  cord,  and  with  the  apparatus  of  cirenbtaffy 
and  intestinal  motion,  suffer  any  alteration  in  state  and  condition :  the  attered 
action  of  the  affected  nerves  must  again  exercise  a  certain  influence  upon  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  motory  apparatus.  The  laws  of  the  propagation  or  traii»- 
mission  of  motion  are  universally  the  same,  from  whatever  cause  the  motiaD 
may  proceed. 

The  cause  of  the  motion  of  a  mill,  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  alope,  the 
bolting  of  the  flour,  &c.,  is  not  seated  in  the  water-wheel,  this  latter  itself  being 
simply  a  part  of  the  mill.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  correct  and  mifiann 
worxing  of  the  mill  may  be  disturbed  by  the  removal  of  one  or  several  of  the 
buckets  of  the  water-wheel,  since  the  pressure  of  the  water  will  of  course  cease 
upon  part  of  the  wheel.  But  the  uniform  working  of  the  mill  may  be  equally 
disturbed  by  the  removal  of  one  or  several  of  the  cogs  of  any  one  of  the  other 
wheels  co'mposing  the  mechanism  of  the  machine ;  and  any  hurt  or  damage  of 
this  kind  will  uniformally  manifest  itself  by  the  irregular  motions  of  the  water- 
wheel,  ajs  well  as  by  the  impaired  action  of  every  oUier  part  of  the  mill. 

Regutar  and  Irregular  Motions. 
Now,  supposing  the  organism  to  generate,  within  a  given  time,  a  certain 
amount  of  force  to  be  distributed  from  a  central  seat,  the  spinal  cord,  over  the 
various  motory  apparatus — the  motions  will  be  uniform  and  rogular,  if  the  mo- 
tory force  is  distributed  equally  over  the  latter,  whilst  they  wifi  be  irregular  if 
any  one  organ  receives  a  larger  proportion  of  force  than  another.  Consequentiy, 
any  acceleration  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  motions  wiO  be  attended 
with  weakness  in  the  limbs,  or  disturbance  of  the  digestive  process.  Tlie  foree 
which  the  heart  receives  over  and  above  its  just  and  pronoitionate  siMoe,  and 
which  causes  the  acceleration  of  its  motion,  is  Beeessaruy  k»t  for  the  ether 
motory  apparatus. 
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Having  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  and  eetaUkh  the  connexion  between  the 
spinal  cord  a,ad  the  motknia  of  the  organimd,  we  have  next  to  examine  the  re- 
lations of  these  motions  to  animal  heat. 

Relation  of  ike  Phenomena  cf  Motion  to  Animdi  Heat, 

Observation  shows  that  irregularities  in  the  phenomena  df  motion  are  atten- 
ded with  changes  in  the  phenomena  of  aniittal  heat.  In  many  cases,  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  phenomena  of  heat  rise  or  fall  with  the  acceleration  or 
retardation  of  the  motoiy  phenomena ;  in  other  instances,  the  phenomena  of 
heat  do  not  correspond  in  degree  to  the  phenomena  of  motion  manifesteiA  si- 
mnltaneously  and  concorrently  with  them. 

Relation  of  the  Phenomena  of  MoHoh  to  Animtd  Heat, 

Observation  has  shoWn  that  irregularities  in  the  phenomena  of  motion  are 
attended  by  corresponding  changes  in  those  of  the  temperature ;  in  many  cases, 
the  subjective  and  objective  phenomena  of  aiiiiiial  heat  lise  and  M\  wiOi  tiie 
acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  motory  phenomena,  whilst  in  other  cases  the 
two  classes  of  phenomena  are  not  manifested  simultaneously  in  the  same 
degree.  But  with  the  equalization  of  the  temperature,  the  phenomena  of  mo- 
tion become  uniform ;  or  when  the  latter  are  restored  to  their  normal  ststte  the 
phenomena  of  temperature  correspond.  Now  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  mo- 
tion, by  its  velocity,  does  not  produce  heat,-— as,  for  example,  that  it  is  not  pro- 
duced by  mere  friction,— then  it  must  follow  that  temperature  and  motion^  in 
the  animal  organism,  stand  in  no  closer  relation  to  each  other  than  the  storm 
and  the  rise  ami  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  that  is  to  say,  the  two 
classes  of  phenomena  afe  simply  occasioned  by  the  same  cause.  If,  at  the 
dame  time,  it  should  be  discovered  that  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  in  a  given 
time,  stands  in  a  constant  and  definite  ratio  to  the  number  of  blood  corpuscles 
which  have  passed  through  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  same  time,  we  nnist 
seek  for  the  source  of  animal  heat  m  the  bldod,  or  in  some  conditions  6f  relation 
between  the  blood  corpuscles  and  the  vessels. 

Reiation  of  the  Phenomena  of  Animal  Heat  to  the  Oxi^en  of  Ae  Air. 

Now,  investigations  having  proved  that  it  is  the  property  of  absor^ng  oyxgen    % 
that  renders  blood  a  source  of  heat,  since  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  a 

S'ven  space  of  time  bears  a  definite  proportion  to  the  number  of  inspirations  va 
e  same  space  of  time,  it  results  that  the  unequal  efiects  of  heat  are  dependent 
upon  the  respiratory  motions,  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  and  besides  these, 
upon  an  external  cause — ^viz.,  the  chemical  action  of  the  oxygen.  Any  change^ 
in  the  mutual  relationi  of  these  three  factors  must  cause  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  phenomena  of  heat,  and  if,  in  any  part  of  this  organism,  the  pow^  of 
combining  with  oxvgen  is  increased  by  some  superadded  cause,  a  la^r  amount 
of  heat  will  be  evolved  from  this  than  from  other  parts ;  consequently,  if  the 
circulatory  and  respiratory  motions  experience  a  simultaneous  and  euual  accel- 
eration, the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  consequently  the  number  of  degrees  of 
heat  evolved,  will  increase ;  in  accordance  with  the  beautiful  law  established 
by  ViERORDT.  Dif^nces  in  the  respective  accelerations  of  the  circulatory 
and  respiratory  motions  are  attended  with  a  cdrresponding  niodification  of  the 
subjective  or  objective  sensation  of  heat.  When  all  these  relations  shall  have 
been  examined  and  established,  we  shall  be  able,  not  simply  to  explain  the 
symptoms  of  fever,  and  the  nature  of  this  disease,  but  likewise  to  refer  the 
whole  of  the  febrile  symptoms  to  one  single  and  ultimate  cause,  (the  causa 
worbL) 

Such  is  the  Way  in  Which  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  and  nature  of  fever  ought 
to  be  conducted. 

101 
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Erroneous  conelusians  frequentiy  deduced  by  rii^hng  mu,  and  hrHiging  pniit. 
nently  forward,  one  of  several  eoncurreni  causa. 

In  the  examination  of  natural  phenomena  dependent  upon  several  ooncuTrent 
causes,  it  frequently  occurs  that  a  totally  false  conclusion  is  arrived  it  by 
singling  out  one  of  these  causes  and  ascribing  to  it  an  efficiency  which  is  not 
really  inherent  in  it,  but  imparted  to  it  t^  the  concurrence  and  coOperatioD  of 
the  other  causes.  Thus,  for  instance,  ScHLEiDfiN  (elements  of  the  Botiaic 
Science,  1845,  p.  282)  will  have  it  that  the  view  that ''  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction are  effects  of  the  transmission  of  a  motion,"  is  in  part  based  upon  the 
untenable  atomic  theory,  and  in  part  upon  a  false  conception  of  raechuic  lawi^ 
ScHLEiO£N  says,  "  the  amount  of  the  motion  is  measured  by  the  product  of  tbe 
mass  into  the  velocity.  Now  one  part  of  diastase  extends  its  decompoein; 
power  over  1000  parts  of  starch."  (This  is  a  mistake  of  Schleiden,  since,  «^ 
cording  to  Guerrin  Varry,  one  part  of  diastase  acting  upon  60  parts  of  riudi 
yieldea  only  10.3  parts  of  sugjar,  and  one  part  of  diastase  acting  upon  16  puts 
of  starch  yielded  only  14  parts  of  sugar.)  ^'  It  would  be  necessary,  accordiogly, 
to  assume,  in  the  diastase  atom,  a  velocity  a  thoasand  times  greater  than  Uat 
required  for  the  decomposition  of  an  equal  weight  of  starch.  It  is  not  difBcolt 
to  see  that,  to  arrive  at  the  desired  end,  we  should  here  hav9  to  raise  a  cigantiC' 
staructure  of  the  boldest  hypotheses  upon  the  weakest  and  jnost  untenam  buii. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  objection  that  there  is  no  instance  of  a  body  at  kA  Ki- 
ting another  body  in  motion,  is  likwise  borrowed  from  the  atomic  theory,  aod  is 
physically  wrong.  Gravitation,  magnetism,  electric  attraction,  are  instances  of 
motion  imparted  to  other  bodies  by  lx)dies  at  rest" 

Correction  cf  Schleiden's  views. 

As  rogardfl  diastase,  and  its  action  upon  starch,  Schleiden  has  forgotten  alto- 
|(ether  to  take  into  account  the  time  required  to  effect  the  transmutation  of  stardk 
into  sugar.  The  view  which  he  contests  does  not  presuppose  that  the  diastase 
atom  should  possess  a  greater  velocity,  but  simply,  that  the  transposition  of  the 
elements  of  a  starch  molecule  has  been  completed  while  the  motion  intbediaa' 
tase  molecule  still  continues,  and  the  latter  has  consequent] v  not  yet  been 
restored  to  a  state  of  equilibrium.  Transmission  of  tlie  motion  from  the  diastaie 
atom  to  the  starch  atom  signifies,  simply,  that  the  starch  molecules,  in  contact 
with  the  diastase  molecules,  comport  themselves  as  if  they  were  part  and  paieel 
of  the  latter.  The  action  of  diastase  witliin  a  given  space  of  time  is  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  starch  molecules  that  may,  within  this  spice  of  time,  come 
into  contact  with  the  diastase  molecules.  The  time  requirea  fer  the  conversioa 
of  the  starch  into  sugar  is  dependent  upon  the  relative  number  of  diastase  mole- 
cules :  the  action  ofthe  diastase  upon  the  starch  ceases  the  instant  that  the 
transposition  of  the  elements  of  this  fermentative  agent  is  completed ;  a  donbk 
or  treble  amount  of  diastase  shortens  the  time  ot  the  process,  or  efficts  the 
conversion  of  a  larger  amount  of  starch  into  sugar. 

Differenl  ways  pf  imparting  Motion  to  Bodies  at  rest. 

With  regard  to  Schleiden's  assertion,  that  cavitation,  electricity,  &c.f  arp 
instances  of  motion  imparted  by  bodies  at  rest,  it  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, that,  a  body  at  rest  may  be  put  in  motion  in  two  essentially  different  waya— 
viz.: 

1.  By  transmission  from  a  body  in  a  state  of  motion.  This  motion  is  traoa- 
mission  by  the  stroke  of  the  hammer  upon  the  nail,  of  the  water  upon  the  whed, 
or  of  the  wind  upon  the  sail. 

2.  By  the  operation  of  an  attractive  or  repulsive  force  acting  between  two 
bodies.  In  this  case,  the  action  is  invariably  mutoal,  and  the  vriooalieB  acqiind 
are  inversely  proportional  to  the  moved  masses. 
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t 
Certain  Chemical  Prtxestes  must  he  considsred  Phenomena  cf  Motion  belonging 
to  the  Second  Class, 

Since  we  consider  chemical  processes  in  the  Hght  of  phenomena  of  motion, 
it  is  unquestionable,  that  all  chemical  processes  which  result  in  the  formation 
of  new  compounds  belong  to  the  new  second  description  of  phenomena  of  mo- 
tion, since  tbe  attractive  power  of  the  component  parts,  or  the  chemical  affinity 
operating  between  them,  calls  forth  the  resulting  change  of  place  or  condition 
(or,  in  other  words,  the  motion)  of  the  matter.  The  motion  discontinues  the 
instant  that  the  formation  of  the  new  componnd  is  completed,  in  the  same 
manner  as  tbe  falling  stone  ceases  to  move  the  moment  it  reaches  the  ground, 
or  Uie  iron  filings,  when  they  touch  the  pole  of  the  magnet. 

Fermentation  and  Putrefaction,  Phenomena  of  Motion  belonging  to  the  First 

Class. 

But  if  a  body  in  a  state  of  decomposition — i.  e.,  a  body  of  which  the  compo- 
nent  parts  are  in  a  state  of  transposition,  or,  in  othor  words,  in  a  state  of  motion, 
is  found  to  place  another  body  in  a  similar  state, — and  observation  has  proved 
that,  with  the  exception  of  one,  none  of  those  causes  that  are  known  to  produce 
alterations  in  bodies,  or  to  occasion  transposition  of  their  elements,  have  the 
slightest  share  in  the  process;  and  if,  finally,  it  is  demonstrated  that  this  one 
cause  (transmission  of  motion,  friction,  stroke,  or  blow,  &c.,)  takes  a  definite 
mrt  in  the  formation  and  decomposition  of  a  number  of  compounds,  then  this 
latter  should  surely  be  regardea  as  the  efiScient  cause,  if  the  notions  of  motion 
gained  in  mechanics  are  at  all  applicable  to  chemical  action.  The  determina- 
tion of  this  last  and  only  cause  is,  accordingly,  not  a  mere  word,  that  has  been 
substituted  for  the  term  "catalytic  force,"  but  is  the  expression  of  an  idea  the 
venr  reverse  of  that  of  a  catalytic  body.  The  proposition  announced  above, 
under  the  head  of  "  Different  ways  of  imparting  Motion  to  Bodies  at  rest," 
exposes  the  fallacy  of  Schi«eid£I9's  conclusion,  that  gravitation,  magnetism, 
&c.,  are  instances  of  motion  imparted  by  bodies  in  a  state  of  rest. 

The  Force  of  Gravitation  in  itself  produces  no  motion, 
A  clock  is  kept  going  by  the  weights,  but  it  requires  to  be  wound  up  at  cer- 
tain fixed  periods,  not  possessing  the  property  of  accomplishing  tliis  requisite  by 
means  of  Its  own  mechanism,  and  the  heat  of  the 


f  the  sun  has  as  little  share  in  the 
motion  of  a  mill-wheel  as  gravitation.  The  water  that  impels  the  mill-wheel 
was  previously  vapour,  which  latter,  again,  was  previously  liquid  water.  The 
latter  evaporated  under  the  influence  of  heat,  the  vapour  thus  generated  became 
again  liquefied  by  abstraction  of  heat,  and  the  liquid  water  is  made  to  fall  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  continues  to  fall,  until,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  clock,  resistence  arrests  its  motion. 

Want  of  precision  in  the  enunciation  of  Facts  or  Phenomena  becomes  frequently 
a  source  of  erroneous  conclusion  and  of  mistakes. 
To  the  many  sources  of  errors  and  fallacies  inherent  in  the  method  of  physio- 
logical research,  many  of  our  modem  physiologists  join  a  certain  inoivulual 
defect,  which  may  be  properly  characterized  as  "  carelessness  in  the  enuncia* 
tion  of  observed  facts  and  phenomena."  The  defect  consists  in  this,  that  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  representing  facts  and  phenomena  which  they  have  per- 
ceived by  their  senses,  as  logical  inferences.  This  habit  finally  engenders  in 
them  a  tendency  to  demand  ocular  demonstration  of  actual  conclusions,  deduc- 
tions of  an  unknown  magnitude  from  two  or  several  known  magnitudes,  which 
conclusions  and  deductions,  of  course,  are  not  palpable  to  our  sense ;  and  in 
default  of  such  ocular  demonstration,  they  reject  all  such  conclusions  and  de- 
ductions as  fallacies.  It  is  probable  owing  to  this  unfortunate  tendency,  that 
chemists,  notwithstanding  a  superabundance  of  the  clearest  and  most  evident 
proofs,  are  frequently  unable  to  convey  the  most  simple  truths  to  the  minds  of 
physicians. 
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Examfies  in  iUusiration  of  the  preceding  rtmoHa. 

Examples  in  proof  of  this  assertion  may  be  met  with  in  every  work  on  obyii- 
ology.  I  will  content  myself  with  quoting  a  few  passagres  from  one  of  oe  le- 
cendy  published  treatises  on  that  science.  Vju^entih  says,  (at  page  6  of  hii 
"  Manoal  of  Physiology,"  published  in  1844,  at  Brunswick,  by  Vicweg,)i-**  «e 
divide  the  facial  nerve  on  one  side,  and  observe,  subsequently,  that  the  musekt 
of  the  correspondinff  side  of  the  &ce  have  beccmie  inaccessible  to  the  inflpeiitt 
of  the  will.  From  Siis  we  conclude  correctly  (from  this  *  we  see  or  fercdu^  Val- 
BNTiN  ought  to  have  said)  that  the  nervns  facialis  is  the  medium  tbroogfa  wkieb 
the  intimations  of  our  will  are  communicated  to  the  muscles  of  expreesioii. 

'*  After  injuries  to  the  trunk  or  to  the  optic  branch  of  the  nervns  trifemiimi, 
we  observe  secondary  isfilammation,  suppuration,  and  still  more  seriooB  afle^ 
tions  of  the  pupil,  and  we  iiifer  (from  this  *  we  thus  perceive,*  Valebtih  ooglit 
to  have  said)  that  the  continuance  of  the  normal  state  of  the  eye  depends  npoa 
the  continued  integrity  of  the  trigemhial  nerve." 

And  ja^iD,  at  page  3 :  "  If  I  Imow,  for  instance,  that  the  walls  of  the  irtoies 
ase  elastic,  I  may  at  once  iitfer  that  the  arteries,  when  filled  with  a  hiy 
amount  of  blood  than  usual,  will  extend  to  a  certain  degree,  and,  sabseqieiiij, 
when  the  circulation  reswmes  its  customary  regularity,  return  to  dieir  onnnil 
oize,"  (which  means  really  nothing  more  than  that  the  arteries  are  ebrticO 

Points  of  Contact  and  Union  heUoeen  Physioiogy  and  Chemistrff. 

In  the  iNPeceding  paragra|)h8, 1  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  what  iniiMr 
•  the  difierence  of  me  respective  physiological  and  chemical  methods  of  Tie«ii| 
and  judgiqg  facts  and  phenomena  obstructs  the  way  to  a  clear  nndentmiiif 
•between  physiologic  and  jchemists ;  I  will  now  proceed  to  indicate  the  poisto 
where  physiology  and  chemistry  ought  to  meet  and  unite,  in  order  to  berist 
mutual  assistance  and  benefit  upon  one  another. 

The  Laws  governing  Vital  and  Chemical  Phenomena  differ  from  Afokmcri 

Laws, 

If  we  attempt  to  apply  the  notions  gathered  from  the  knowledge  of  whit  are 
called  mechanical  forces,  for  the  investigation  of  vital  or  chemical  phenonnt, 
we  perceive  at  once  that  the  laws  governinff  the  former  differ  in  maoyTespeeli 
from  those  upon  which  the  peculiar  properties  of  chemical  or  vital  compcmi 
are  dependent. 

Relation  of  the  Properties  of  the  Elements  to  the  Properties  (f  the  Comfenk. 

The  chemical  combination  of  two  bodies  results  in  the  formation  of  a  aew 
body  of  totally  different  properties  from  those  of  either  of  the  two  compooenti. 
The  chemical  force  of  the  new  compound  (the  property  which  it  may  poesess 
of  entering  into  new  combinations,  or  of  affecting  decompositions)  is  not  tbe 
sum  of  the  chemical  forces  of  its  elements,  and  we  are  unable  to  voSei  the 
properties  of  the  latter  from  those  of  the  former.  This  applies  to  compounds : 
we  are  unable  to  infer  from  the  properties  of  organic  muscular  fibre  those  of  its 
component  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  &c. ;  and  yet,  notwithstandiDf, 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  there  exist  certain  constant  relation 
between  the  properties  of  the  elements  and  those  of  the  compound  formed  bf 
tiieir  union. 

Cinnabar  is  a  metallic  sulphuret  possessed  of  totally  difierent  properties  fna 
those  of  8uk>huret  of  lead  (galena)  and  sulphuret  of  zinc,  (zinc  Uende.)  There 
can  be  no  doubt  tiiat  this  difi^rence  in  the  respective  properties  of  these  tiiree 
sulphurets  depends  upon  the  one  containing  mercuiy,  the  other  lead,  and  tiie 
third  zinc,  in  combination  with  the  sulphur,  and  that  the  respective  propeitiei 
of  these  three  metals  exert  a  definite  and  determinable  influence  upon  tne  ntvR 
of  the  respective  properties  of  the  three  sulphurets.  The  trutb  of  this  is  do* 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  in  isomorphous  substances.  Tlj^re  exists  faanflj 
any  perceptible  di^rence  in  outward  appearance  between  sulpbureC  and  srie- 
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niiuret  of  lead,  between  potass  alum  and  ammonia  alam,  (the  double  anlphateB 
of  alumina  aiid  potass  and  alumina  and  ammonia,)  between  sulphate  of  soda 
and  seleniate  of  soda.  The  relations  existing  between  the  chemical  and  physi- 
cal properties  of  the  elements  have,  in  many  of  these  compounds,  remamed 
constant,  and  in  those  in  which  differences  in  the  colour,  solubility,  &c.,  are 
observed,  one  property — viz.,  the  physical  form — has  remained  constant.  The 
same,  or  similarly,  constant  relations,  doubtless  exist  between  the  properties  of 
all  elements  and  their  compounds,  and  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  efforts  of 
chemistry  are  directed  to  the  discovery  of  these  constant  relations.  This  is  the 
only  wayty  which  chemistry  can 'arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  natural  laws,  and 
it  is  likewise  the  only  way  by  which  physiology  can  expect  to  acquire  a  scien- 
tific basis. 

The  Chemical  Farces  of  the  Elements  have  a  share  in  the  Vital  Phenomena. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  that  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  infer  the  physiological 
properties  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances  from  the  laws  or  properties  of  the 
elements  composing  them ;  yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  these  physiologi- 
cal properties  are  deducible  from  laws  which  begin  to  ooerate  when  the  elements 
have  arranged  themselves  in  a  certain  manner.  When  the  elements  have 
combined  to  form  an  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  and  have  thus  acqnhfed 
physiological  or  vital  properties,  the  chemical  forces  that  imparted  to  them  their 
original  properties  are  bv  no  means  armihilated  or  abrogated,  any  more  than  the 
cohesive  force  of  the  sulphur  molecules  is  annihilated  by  the  fusion  of  a  piece 
of  sulphur.  In  this  latter  instance,  a  new  force  (heat)  has  simply  acceded  to  the 
existing  force  of  cohesion,  and  this  new  force  abrogiOes  the  effect  of  the  latter, 
(solidity.)  so  that  this  effect  is  no  longer  perceptible.  The  new  condition  of 
the  sulphur  (fluidity)  is  a  state  of  equilibrium  between  two  antagonistic  forces ; 
it  is  an  effect  in  the  production  of  which  both  bear  an  equal  share. 

In  vegetable  and  animal  substances  the  elements  continue  to  obe;^  mechanical 
and  chemical  laws,  if  the  efiect  of  these  is  not  abrogated  by  resisting  forces, 
which  are  to  be  considered  as  the  indications  of  new  laws,  which  govern  thet 
organic  parts  of  the  organism. 

Necessity  of  ascertaining  and  examining  the  Relations  existing  hetween  the  Effect* 
of  Chemical  Forces  and  those  of  the  Vital  Force, 

If,  consequently,  the  joint  operation  of  several  causes  gives  rise  to  new  laws 
and  new  phenomena,  that  bear  no  resembknce  to  the  separate  effects  of  the 
individual  causes,  the  effects  of  the  latter  stand  in  a  discoverable  relation  to  the 
effects  of  the  newly-created  causes.  These  relations  between  the  separate  and 
individual  effects  of  the  several  cooperating  causes,  and  the  effects  of  tlieh: 
joint  production,  must  be  ascertained  and  examined.  When  we  shall  have  ac- 
quired a  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of  these  relations,  we  shall  be  abb 
to  deduce  from  them,  without  the  aid  of  further  observations,  a  number  of  un- 
known facts  or  phenomena,  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  now  in  the  case  of 
isomorphous  substances. 

The  Relation  hetwkn  the  Weight  of  the  Elements  and  the  Properties  of  the 
Compound  formed  by  their  Union. 

The  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  the  elements  remains  constant 
in  all  chemical  combinations,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  weight  of  a  chemical 
compound  is  invariably  equal  to  the  sum  total  of  the  respective  weights  of  its 
^component  elements^  (a  truth  which  seems  so  self-evident,  that  one  can  hardly 
believe  that  its  establishment  should  have  cost  so  much  time  and  labour  as  ft 
really  has,)  has  imparted  a  purely  scientific  character  to  one  branch  of  chemis- 
try.— (Stochiometiy.)  The  knowledge  of  definite  chemical  proportions  has 
.enabled  us  to  predetermine  every  combination  which  a  body  may  possibly  form ; 
^ut  this  knowledge  did  not  suffice  to  enable  us  to  explain  the  apparent  excep- 
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tions  where  bodies  were  observed  to  combine,  not  in  consUnt,  but  m  til 
imacrinabte,  proportions.  The  discovery  of  another  property — ^viz.,  that  of  the 
relation  which  the  oatward  form  of  compounds  bears  to  their  composition,  hu 
not  only  enabled  as  to  explain  these  deviations,  but  has  also  led  to  a  fiurcletrer 
idea  on  the  cause  of  the  constancy  of  combining  proportions  in  general. 

Universality  of  Laws  of  Mutual  Dependency  in  Natural  Phenomena 

It  is  the  conviction  that  such  laws  of  mutual  dependency  obtain  universill? 
in  the  properties  of  bodies,  and  are  discoverable,  which  leads  to  progress  in  ill 
branches  of  natural  philosophy,  in  tlie  physical  sciences,  as  well  as  in  phyn- 
ology. 

Way  to  attain  to  a  Knowledge  of  these  Relations  of  Mutual  Dq^endencjf, 

In  the  study  of  Nature,  the  only  method  of  arrivmg  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
mutual  relations  existing  between  the  properties  of  bodies,  is  to  endeivoar,  in 
the  first  place,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  these  properties,  and  subsequendy,  to 
ascertain  and  establish  the  circumbtances  in  which  they  undergo  changes.  It 
is  one  of  the  universal  laws  of  Nature,  that  the  deviations,  or  differences,  in  one 
proper^,  should  invariably  and  immutably  be  attended  by  corresponding  difib* 
ences  in  some  other  property ;  and  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  these  deviations  and  differences  will  enable  us  to  infer  st  once, 
from  the  deviation  observed  in  one  property,  that  of  the  other.  This  power  of 
inferring  the  unknown  from  the  known  forms  our  great  desideratum. 

A  few  examples,  in  illustration,  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  these 
propositions. 

Instances  cf  Laws  of  Mutual  Dependency — Pressure  and  Boiling  Paint, 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  respective  degrees  of  temperature  at  which 
any  given  fluid  commences  to  boil  is  invariably  and  constantly  the  same  for  the 
same  fluid,  provided  the  essential  conditions  under  which  it  is  exposed  to  thii 
temperature  be  likewise  constantly  the  same.  The  immutable  constancy  of 
this  property  has  led  us  to  rank  the  boiling  point  of  a  fluid  among  its  chuur 
teristic  properties. 

External  pressure  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  constant  temperatore  tt 
which  bubbles  of  vapour  form  in  the  interior  of  fluids.  The  boiling  point  of 
all  fluids  alters  and  varies  with  this  pressure,  and  this  according  to  a  septnte 
law  for  every  individual  fluid.  The  boiling  point  rises  or  fuls  respectively 
with  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  pressure.  Every  individual  boiling 
temperature  corresponds  to  a  definite  degree  of  pressure,  and  so,  vice  rem, 
every  individual  degree  of  pressure  corresponds  to  a  definite  degree  of  tem- 
perature. It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  mntnal 
relation  of  dependency  existing  between  the  boilin?  point  of  water  and  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  has  enabled  us  to  decide,  by  means  of  the  the^ 
mometer,  at  what  altitude  we  may  happen  to  be  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
thus  to  judge  of  one  property  by  the  variations  observed*in  another. 

Boiling  Point  and  Composition. 

The  relations  which  the  boiling  points  of  fluids  bear  to  their  composition  are 
less  generallv  known.  Pyroxilic  spirit,  alcohol,  and  the  fousel  oil  of  potato 
brandy,  are  three  fluids,  of  which  tne  respective  boilins.  pointe  difier  greatly 
from  each  other.  Pyroxilic  spirit  boils  at  138.20  F.;  nlcSbol  at  172.4*  F.;  and 
fousel  oil  at  275^  F.  The  comparison  of  these  three  boiling  points  shows 
that  the  boiling  point  of  alcohol  is  by  34.2,  (138.2+34.2=172.4;)  and  that  of 
fousel  oil  by  four  times  34.2  degrees  higher  than  that  of  pyroxilic  spirit, 
(138.2+4  X  34.2=276^) 
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Upon  oxidaticm  under  like  circumstances,  each  of  these  three  fluids  yields  an 
acid — ^viz.,  pyroxilic  spirit  yields  formic  acid ;  alcohol,  acetic  acid ;  and  fousel 
oil,  valerianic  acid.  Each  of  these  three  acids  has  again  a  distinct  boiling 
point, — ^formic  acid  boils  at  210.2*  F.;  acetic  acid  at  244.4*  F.,  and  valerianic 
acid  at  347*  F.  A  comparison  of  these  three  boiling  points  will  at  once  show 
that  they  bear  the  same  relative  proportion  to  each  oUier  as  the  boiling  points  of 
the  three  fluids  from  which  they  were  formed.  The  boiling  point  of  acetic 
acid  is  34.2,  higher  than  that  of  formic  acid ;  that  of  valerianic  acid  is  four 
times  34.2  degrees,  higher  than  that  of  formic  acid.  Now,  if  we  compare  the 
respective  composition  of  these  six  bodies,  (pyroxilic  spirit,  alcohol,  foasel  oil, 
and  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  valerianic  acid,)  we  find  tnat  the  composition  of 
pyroxilic  spirit  is  expressed  by  the  formula,  C,  H4  O^;  that  of  alcohol,  by 
the  formula,  C4  H^  0,;  and  that  of  tousel  oil,  by  the  formula,  C, ,  H, ,  O,. 

Now  let  us  substitute  for  the  formula  C  H  (wluch  means  equal  equivalents, 
by  weight,  of  carbon  and  hydrogen)  the  letter  R,  and  it  will  appear  at  once 
that  the  formula  of  alcohol  may  be  expressed  by  that  of  pyroxilic  spirit  plus 
2R. 

Pyroxilic  spirit  Alcohol. 

C,  H«0,+C,  H  =C,  H,  O, 

(2RJ 
The  formula  of  fousel  oil  may  be  expressed  by  that  of  pyroxilic  spirit+8  R^ 
Pyroxilic  spurit.  Fousel  Oil. 

C,  H,0.+C.  H  =C„H,.0, 

(8R.) 

Hie  formula  of  formic  acid  is  C3  Ha  O4;  that  of  acetic  acid,  C 4  H4  O4J 
that  of  valerianic  acid,  C,  0  H, ,  O4 .  Here  it  will  be  again  readily  observed, 
that  the  formula  of  acetic  acid  may  be  expressed  by  that  of  formic  acid +2  R^ 
and  the  formula  of  valerianic  acid  by  that  of  formic  acid-f  8  R«  It  follows  from 
these  data,  that  a  rise  of  34.2  degrees  in  the  boiling  point  corresponds  tof  the 
accession  of  every  two  equivalents  of  carbon  and  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  that  of  every  2  R.  That  the  relation  between  the  com-< 
position  and  the  boiling  point  is  constant  throughout  this  group  of  compounds, 
and  that  the  knowledge  of  the  boiling  point  of  any  of  the  compounds  belonging 
to  this  group  enables  us  to  infer  the  composition  of  the  compound,  are  lact9 
Capable  of  demonstration.  The  boiling  pomt  of  formiate  of  oxide  of  methyle  is 
96.8*  F. ;  that  of  formiate  of  oxide  of  ethyle  is  131  •  F. ;  the  difference  between 
the  two  is  34*2.  From  this  we  should  accordingly  be  able  to  conclude  that  the 
composition  of  the  latter  diflers  from  that  of  the  former  by  C,  H, ,  or,  in  othei* 
Words,  bv  2  R  ;  and  this  is  indeed  the  case.  The  formula  of  formiate  of  oxide 
of  methyle  is  C4  H4  O4  ;  that  of  the  corresponding  compound  of  ethyle  is  C^ 
Hf  O4  ;  the  latter  contains,  consequently,  exactly  C,  H,  more  than  the  for-' 
mer.  Thus,  butyric  acid  boils  at  312.8oF. ;  its  boiling  point  is  consequently 
exactly  three  times  44.2  degrees  higher  than  that  of  formic  acid.  A  compari-* 
son  of  the  respective  formulae  of  the  two  acids  shows  that  butyric  acid  may  be 
regarded  as  formic  acid+6  R.  Toluidine  and  aniline  are  two  organic  bases^ 
of  which  the  composition  diflers,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  contains  C^  H,  (or  2 
R)  more  than  the  former.  A  comparison  of  the  respective  boiling  points  of 
these  two  substances  shows  that  the  boiling  point  of  aniline  is  exactly  by  34.2* 
F.  higher  than  that  Of  toluidine. 

{To  ht  cffntinued.) 
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1.— C/tiuai/  Lecture  on  Typhus  Fever.    By  Dr.  CoRiiio^H. 

[The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  continuation  of  a  lecture,  the  first 
tiart  of  which  appeared  in  our  last  volume  (vol  III.,  p.  17.)  The  lectnrer  Iniv-* 
ing*  there  stated  his  views  of  the  pathobgv  of  fever,  now  passes  in  review  some 
of  the  functional  disturbances  which  sapemne  during  the  course  of  the  disease, 
and  add  materially  to  the  difficulty  of  treatment,  as  well  as  to  the  danger.  The 
lesion  of  the  function  of  the  cerebro-epinal  system  is  one  of  the  most  important 
which  can  arise  during  fever,  and  is  manifested  by  want  of  natunl  rest  A 
patient  may  die,  observes  Dr*  Corrigan,  of  this  le»<m,  and  may  die  of  this  caase 
alone ;  if  it  continue  for  a  few  successive  nights,  delirium  and  coma  are  the  in- 
Variable  consequences.  Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  the  importance  of  the 
question— -Has  the  patient  slept  ?  becomes  apparent 
The  treatment  of  this  symptom  is  thus  lain  down  by  the  lecturer :] 
If  we  now  pass  to  the  question  of  medical  treatment,  the  first  thing  to  be  don^ 
will  be  to  have  the  head  shaved  ;  and  this  of  itself  is  generally  sufficient;  the 
topllcation  of  intense  cold  is  often  a  serious  error ;  it  very  often  obviates  the 
ooject  you  have  in  view — that  of  procuring  sleep.  After  this,  if  you  ascertaio 
that  the  patient  has  still  had  no  sleep,  you  will  not  be  doing  wrong,  I  am  sure, 
if  yon  apply  four  or  six  leeches  to  the  temples.  Thin  is  a  remedy  upon  which, 
for  my  own  part,  I  place  more  reliance  than  almost  any  other.  If,  after  your 
tatient  has  passed  tnree  or  four  successive  nights  without  sleep,  ycra  apply  four 
leeches  to  the  temples,  and  you  procure  for  him  eren  half  an  hour's  sleep,  yon 
will  have  done  a  vast  deal  towards  his  recovery.  A  state  of  general  debility^ 
Requiring  the  exhibition  of  wine,  need  by  no  means  prevent  your  employing 
this  remedy ;  for  while  yon  give  wine  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  Xaoe  of 
the  heart,  larger  vessels,  and  capillaries,  you  are  perfectiy  justified  in  relieving 
the  distended  capillaries  of  the  head  by  the  local  ahetraction  of  a  small  quantity 
of  bk»d ;  just  as  in  some  forms  of  ophthalmia,  it  is  often  the  best  practice  to  em- 
ploy local  bleeding,  to  relieve  the  distended  capillaries,  and  tonics,  to  give  them 
and  the  general  circulation  tone.  I  was  myself  first  led  to  adopt  this  practice 
in  reference  to  procuring  sleep,  chiefly  from  having  observed  that,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  epistaxis,  sleep  supervened,  and  the  patient  recovered,  although  in 
such  cases  the  general  debility  had  been  so  great  as  to  have  required  a  free  ex- 
hibition of  wine.  You  need  have  no  fear  of  taking  this  small  quantity  of  blood 
from  the  capillaries,  for  they  very  eoah  accommorote  themselves  to  the  trifling 
loss  sustained :  there  is  not  the  risk  that  might  attend  even  so  small  an  abstrac 
tion  of  Uood,  taken  from  a  vein.    The  application  of  cokl  to  the  head  is  another 
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iisefal  in6ftn9  of  obtaining  the  same  object,  but  it  ia  one  which  is  too  often  car- 
ried to  excess.  A  bladder  containing  pounded  ice  is  placed  on  the  head,  bat 
air  is  quickly  disengaged,  the  ice  lies  heavilv  upon  the  top  or  back  part  of  thie 
head,  and  sonetimes  causes  even  ploughing  of  the  integuments.  Instead  of  ice, 
take  a  single  fold  of  linen  dipped  in  cold  lotion ;  lay  it  on  the  head,  and  it  will 
generally  answer  all  purposes. 

The  question  might  sug^st  itself  here,  why,'a3  opium  is  given  in  deliriom 
tremens,  and  in  such  like  diseases — why  should  it  not  also  be  tuiministered  here, 
where  obtaining  sleep  is  a  matter  of  such  paramount  importance  ?  Why  not 
^ive  it  for  the  lesion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  function  which  we  are  now  consider- 
Ukgl  Because,  if  opium  be  given  in  fever,  and  if  it  do  not  procure  sleep,  it 
does  mischief  of  another  kind.  It  will  act  injuriously  upon  the  nutritive  func- 
tion, including  that  of  secretioiMind  excretion.  In  analyzing  the  disease  before 
us,  we  may  derive  great  assistance  from  comparing  some  of  its  lesions  in  func- 
tion with  symptoms  in  other  diseases.  For  instance,  in  delirium  tremens, 
while  the  tongue  and  gums  secrete  their  natural  quantity  of  mucus,  and  the 
secretion  of  urine  is  abundant,  you  may  continue  to  give  opium  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  sleep ;  but  suppose,  in  the  course  of  the  treatment,  the  tongue  be- 
came dry  and  brown  in  the  centre,  the  urine  high  coloured  and  scanty,  and  a 
slight  wound  or  cut,  if  there  happen  to  be  one  on  any  part  of  the  body,  becomes 
dry  and  everts  its  edges — in  other  words,  as  the  nutritive  function  is  passing  in- 
to a  deranged  state,  then  the  opium  is  acting  as  a  poison  upon  the  system,  and 
the  continuance  of  its  administration  would  be  fatal.  The  same  considerations 
are  to  guide  you  in  the  exhibition  of  opium  in  fever ;  if  the  condition  of  the 
skin,  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  an  abundant  secretion  of  urine,  indicate  a 
sufficiently  active  state  of  the  nutritive  and  secreting  function,  vou  may  venture 
on  a  trial  of  opium  ;  but  if  the  desired  effect  be  not  producea  at  once,  do  not 
attempt  to  press  it ;  if  you  do,  mischief  will  surely  follow.  Hyoscyamus  is  a 
remedy  which  has  not  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  functions  of  nutrition  and 
secretion,  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  opium.  At  the  approach  of  coma  you  must 
not,  unless  there  be  strong  vascular  action  about  the  nead,  persist  in  leeching, 
but  have  recourse  to  blistering,  as  a  means  of  rousing  the  patient  from  his 
state  of  torpor.  Here  I  may  observe,  that  in  the  ordinary  way  of  applying  a 
cap-blister,  as  it  is  called,  the  blister  cannot  be  made  to  lie  close  to  the  surface: 
for  this  reason,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  having  the  blister  cut  into  strips  of 
an  inch  in  width,  laid  across  the  head  in  a  direction  from  eax  to  ear,  so  that  no 
part  is  left  uncovered,  and  that  the  strips  lie  close  to  the  skin.  Counter-irrita- 
tion may  also  be  produced  in  a  few  hours,  by  means  of  croton  oil  and  ung.  hdyr. 
mixed. 

iDr.  Corrigan  alludes  to  hurried  respiration  in  fever  in  these  words :] 
?here  is  a  state  of  the  breathing  preceding;  the  approach  of  coma  which  you 
might  confound  with  that  of  bronchitis,  but  m  which  the  danger  is  very  diSkr^ 
ent ;  it  becomes  exceedingly  rapid  and  laboured,  amounting  to  40  or  hO  respi- 
rations in  a  minute,  but  the  respiratory  murmur  is  audible  in  the  tubes ;  there 
is  no  mechanical  obstruction  in  them ;  this  is  what  is  called  cerebral  respira- 
tion ;  while  in  that  of  bronchitis  or  catarrh  the  tubes  are  filled  with  mucus,  and 
a  mechanical  obstruction  is  thus  offered  to  respiration,  from  which  very  few 
cases  recover.  You  observe,  besides,  the  characteristic  lividity  of  the  counten- 
ance, while  in  the  cerebral  breathixig  the  countenance  is  pale,  natural,  high 
colored.  The  cerebral  breathings  is  a  breathing  of  debility,  very  similar  to 
thatyou  hear  in  a  person  after  very  violent  exercise. 

[The  lecturer  concludes  with  the  following  summary  of  his  preceding  obser- 
vations.] 

In  the  analysis  we  have  made  of  fever,  as  purely  a  disease  of  functions,  and 
these  lesions  of  functions,  not  symptoms  but  portions  of  the  disease  itself,  the 
treatment  is  to  be  adapted  not  to  the  circumstance  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  tenth,  or 
twentieth  day  of  fever,  but  to  meet  the  state  of  each  particular  function,  day  by 
day.    Take  up,  in  their  proper  order,  as  you  stand  by  the  be&ide^tot,  the 
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eirctilating  fanction,  made  up  of  the  heart,  larger  veesels,  and  capUlaries:  ex- 
amine the  state  of  these  functions ;  next  look  to  that  of  nutrition  and  secretkn, 
as  declared  by  the  state  of  the  tongue,  gums,  urine,  and  the  other  Bymptome,a8 
I  have  gone  through  them  ;  then  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  which  we  have 
examine  to-day.  If  you  understand  clearly  the  rules  I  have  endearoared  to 
lay  down,  you  will  understand  why  it  is  that  we  may  with  advantage  comhiiie 
the  application  of  leeches  with  the  administration  of  wine,  and  along  with  the 
latter  the  exhibition  of  mercury ;  the  one  to  meet  the  lesion  of  the  cireulatiiig 
function — ^the  other  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  derangement  of  nutritire 
functions.  Yon  also  know  that  mercury  may  be  combined  with  aqua  acetatia 
ammonifle,  &c.,  when  febrile  excitement  is  to  be  subdued  ;  and  you  can  per- 
ceive the  value  of  blisters  and  other  stimulants  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the 
function  of  circulation,  or  of  rousing  a  patient  from  the  lethargic  condition  into 
which  be  may  fall.  Thus,  if  you  follow  up  the  rules  which  in  the  analysis  of 
fever  I  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  in  the  short  space  of  three  lectures  on  the 
subject,  you  will  be  able  to  understand  why  it  is  that  remedies  of  an  opposite 
therapeutic  tendency  may  be  usefully  combined.  You  can  understano,  also, 
that  fever  is  not  a  disease  to  be  treated  by  guess-work,  but  that  it  has,  in  iact, 
-  on  accurate  investigation,  rules  for  its  treatment  as  definite  as  thoee  fjf  any 
other  disease  you  may  have  to  contend  with. — Dublin  Hasp.  Gaz.  May  1, 1646. 

%'^On  the  Abuse  of  Alkaline  Remedies.    By  Professor  Teousssau. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  caution  practitioners  against  the  abuse  of  al- 
kalies. These  remedies  exercise  an  immense  influence  on  the  economy.  If 
by  their  use  the  alkaline  state  of  the  blood  is  increased,  all  the  secretions  fttsuk 
that  fluid  are  modified.  The  secretions  which  are  naturally  alkaline  bectmie 
more  so,  those  which  are  neuter  Will  become  alkaline,  and  those  which  are  add 
will  become  either  less  acid,  or  more  or  less  alkaline.  The  presence  of  acids 
being  one  of  the  conditions  for  the  digestion  of  food  in  the  stomach,  it  caonoft 
be  a  matter  of  indifierence  to  neutralize  the  acids  which  the  economy  waii€»— 
for  the  transformation  of  fecula  into  glucose,  for  instance.  The  digestion  of 
amylaceous  substances  becomes,  therefore,  incomplete,  or  extra-natural,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression.  The  presence,  also,  of  alkalies  in  the  Mood  in  dme 
proportion,  gives  to  this  liquid  tlie  means  of  burning,  to  a  certain  extent,  tlie 
carbonaceous  elements  absorbed  in  the  process  of  digestion.  An  imperfect  coid- 
bustion  gives  rise,  without  doubt,  to  morbid  svmptoms ;  but  a  too  great  or  too 
rapid  combustion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  the  less  attended  with  inconveoi' 
ence,  as  it  gives  rise  to  important  mutations  in  the  composition  of  the  Uood, 
and  consequentiy  in  the  texture  of  the  organs. 

It  is  therefore,  under  no  circumstance  unimportant  to  administer  alkalies. — 
Taken  without  any  real  indication  for  a  few  days,  they  only  give  rise  to  mo- 
mentary disturbance,  but,  taken  in  large  quantities,  they  occasion  a  cachetic 
condition,  followed  by  a  deplorable  state  of  emaciation.  The  ancients  have  ad- 
mirably indicated  the  influence  of  alkalies  on  the  composition  of  the  blood : 
they  had  remarked  that  it  became  more  fluid,  being  paler  than  in  the  normal 
state ;  and  that  at  last  a  cachexia  became  established,  characterized  by  pale- 
ness, genera]  puffiness  of  the  tissues,  and  passive  hemorrhage ;  moreover  they 
had  also  lerceived,  that  tiiese  symptoms  were  followed  by  emaciation.  Withio 
the  last  few  years,  the  abuse  which  has  been  made  of  the  mineral  waters  of 
Vichy  and  Carlsbad,  in  the  treatment  of  gout,  has  proved  the  above  £act  The 
abuse  of  alkalies  has  certainly  done  more  harm  thfui  that  of  iodine. 

How  is  it  that  physicians  do  not  see  that  a  remedy  powerful  to  cure  is  mlao 
powerful  to  do  evil  ? '  Alkaline  remedies  are  daily  aaministered  with  incon- 
ceivable indiflerence.  A  physician  prescribes  to  a  patient  one  or  two  months' 
use  of  the  waters  of  Vieny,  Carlsbad,  or  Ems,  as  he  would  barley-water  to 
drink.  Is  it  a  matter  of  so  little  importance  to  change  all  the  secretions  of  tKe 
economy  ?   Other  alterative  medicines  are  wielded  with  more  prodenee.    Mer- 
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cvry  and  iodine,  for.  instance,  are  administered  with  care  and  precaution,  be- 
cause tbe  danger  which  attends  their  use  is  known. 

In  conclasion,  Professor  Trousseau  unhesitatinglv  states,  that  the  danger  of 
alkalies  is  greater  than  that  of  mercurials,  because  the  danger  is  less  suspected, 
and  chat  their  administration  is  often  only  arrested  when  Uie  health  of  tne  pa- 
tient has  been  irreparably  destroyed.  Tliis  is  not  so  often  the  case  with  mer- 
curials, because  the  experience  of  three  centuries  has  told  us  that  mercury 
could  not  be  taken  long  with  impunity.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  make  gen- 
erally known  both  the  immense  utility  and  the  extreme  danger  of  alkaline  reme- 
dies,— Journal  de  Medicine,  March,  1846. 

3. — On  the  Accidents  which  result  from  the  Puncture  of  a  Nerve.  Cause  of 
'Neuralgia,    By.M.  Aug.  Berard,  iSurgeon  to  La  Pitie. 

At  the  moment  when  a  nerve  is  pricked  the  individual  experiences  an  ex- 
tremely sharp  pain  at  the  site  of  the  wound,  which  radiates  through  the  divisions 
of  the  nerve  to  the  parts  where  it  terminates.  Sometimes  the  pain  proceeds 
upwards  towards  the  origin  of  the  nerve.  Having  continued  some  days,  ren- 
dering the  motions  of  the  part  difficult,  or  preventing  motion,  it  usually  subsides, 
but  is  sometimes  followed  by  more  or  less  serious  accidents,  as  excruciating 
pains,  convulsions,  tetanus,  spasmodic  contractions;  usually  confined  to  the 
parts  to  which  the  wounded  nerve  is  distributed,  and  occurring  in  paroxysms 
accompanied  with  more  or  less  suffering,  occasionally  extending  over  the  whole 
body ;  and  if  the  inferior  limbs  are  involved,  the  patient  is  unaSe  to  walk  or  to 
support  the  motion  of  a  carriage ;  or  obstinate  neuralgia  may  occur  a  considera- 
ble time  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury, 

M.  Berard,  in  his  own  person,  experienced  neuralgia  from  a  prick  of  the 
frontal  nerve.  For  the  purpose  of  a  galvanic  experiment  a  needle  was  forced 
into  the  external  branch  of  the  ophth^mic  nerve,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  supra- 
orbital foramen,  and  an  electric  current  was  directed  throughout  the  division  of 
the  nerve.  At  the  instant,  violent  pains  were  felt  over  the  forehead  and  crown 
of  the  head.  The  pains  ceased  when  the  needle  was  withdrawn,  but  some 
months  afterwards  a  fresh  attack  of  neuralgia  was  experienced  in  the  division 
of  the  wounded  nerve.  The  pain  had  the  quotidian  intermittent  type,  and  gave 
way  to  the  use  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  Since  this  period  repeated  attacks  of 
neuralgia  have  occurred,  with  many  years'  interval,  some  of  which  were  ex- 
cessively violent  and  long-continued,  and  always  seated  in  the  frontal  branches, 
but  sometimes  extending  to  the  nasal  and  lachrymal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic 
nerve. 

A  yourig  person  met  with  a  cut  with  a  penknife,  in  the  forearm,  above  the 
wrist.  A  violent  pain  was  felt  in  the  forearm,  wrist,  and  fingers ;  this  was  soon 
followed  by  spasms,  while  the  voluntary  motions  ot  the  fingers  were  either 
incomplete  or  impossible.  Subsequently  the  spasms  became  general,  and  for 
two  years  the  individual  led  a  most  miserable  exbtence ;  the  case  being  ulti- 
mately cured  by  repeated  applications  of  the  actual  cautery.  Similar  symptoms 
occurred  in  a  young  woman,  from  a  wound  above  the  wrist,  inflicted  by  a  piece 
of  ^lass,  probably  injuring  the  median  nerve ;  and  the  following  detail  is  drawn 
up  Irom  the  case  of  a  woman  at  present  in  La  Pitie,  with  a  similar  aflection, 
having  been  bled  at  tbe  fold  of  the  arm  some  time  previously. 

Diagnosis, — The  symptoms  of  a  puncture  of  a  nerve  cannot  be  confounded 
with  those  of  any  other  aisease.  A  wound  corresponding  with  the  site  of  a 
nerve,  the  pain  propagated  alonsf  the  nervous  filaments,  tremblings,  and  convul- 
sive movements,  which  resist  all  ordinary  remedies,  leave  no  doubt  of  tbe  nature 
of  the  afiTection. 

Prognosis. — The  accident  Is  in  general  exempt  from  danger,  the  pain  ordi- 
narily ceasing  after  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  a  few  days,  but  the  disease  becomes 
very  serious  when  spasm,  convulsion,  and  neuralgic  pains  continue.  The 
patient  may  become  tne  subject  of  continual  torment  for  many  years,  and  of 
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ligature  may  be,  placed  upon  the  artery  above  it ;  but  on  the  recurrence  of 
hemorrliage,  which  cannot  be  restrained  by  moderate  pressure,  tiie  artery  moaC 
be  tied  below,  or  recourse  had  to  amputation.  It  is,  nowever,  to  be  obeerred, 
that  amputation,  under  these  sircumstances,  when  resorted  to  as  a  third  operas 
tion,  rarely  succeeds. 

18.  When  an  artery  is  wounded  with  a  simple  fracture  of  a  bone,  or  with  a 
comminuted  fracture  of  smaller  bones  with  an  external  communicating  opening, 
both  ends  of  the  artery  should  be  secured,  and  the  limb  treated  in  the  osoal 
manner. 

19.  When  the  bone  broken  is  the  femur,  and  the  artery  divided  is  the  femo- 
ral artery,  the  operation  of  amputation  will  generally  be  advisable.  It  will 
always  be  so  if  the  fracture  is  a  comminuted  one,  or  the  shall  of  the  bone  is 
extensively  splintered. 

20.  When  the  broken  bone  injures  the  artery  and  gives  rise  to  an  aneuiiazo, 
the  treatment  is  to  be  first  of  the  fracture  and  then  of  the  aneurism,  as  soon  as 
circumstanes  render  it  advisable  or  necessary  to  have  recource  to  the  operation 
for  aneurism,  which  can  only  be  after  time  has  been  given  for  the  collateral 
branches  to  enlarge,  so  as  to  maintain  tjie  life  of  the  limb. 

21.  W^hen  mortification  takes  place  in  addition  to,  or  as  a  consequence  of,  a 
wounded  artery,  amputation  should  be  had  recource  to  forthwith. 

22.  The  place  of  operation  should  be  in  almost  all  cases  at  the  seat  of  the 
original  wound,  but  there  may  be  an  exception,  viz. — 

23.  When  the  injury  has  been  merely  a  cut,  just  sufficient  to  divide  the  ar« 
tery  and  veins  immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  mortification  of  the 
foot  supervenes,  amputation  should  be  performed  below  the  knee,  or  at  the  part 
where  the  mortification  more  usually  stops  for  a  time. 

This  rule  is  founded  on  the  observation  that  great  efibrts  are  made  by  nature 
to  arrest  mortification  a  little  below  the  knee.  Sometimes  they  suoceed :  when 
they  fail  death  is  almost  inevitable.  The  advice  to  amputate  at  this  part  ie 
founded  on  the  fact  of  its  being  infinitely  less  dangerous  when  done  there  than 
on  the  thigh,  independently  of  saving  a  joint. 

24.  When  mortification  has  continued  for  several  days,  and  is  spreading  with- 
out having  stopped,  the  constitution  of  the  patient  being  implicated^  as  marked 
by  fever,  amputation  should  not  be  performed  until  the  mortification  has  been 
arrested,  and  the  line  of  separation  well  formed.  In  many  cases,  where  there 
is  great  weakness  or  irritability  of  constitution,  it  will  be  advisable  to  defer  the 
operation  to  a  later  period,  particularly  if  there  be  hope  of  the  patient's  becom- 
ing stronger  and  more  tranquil. 

25.  If  ue  mortification  has  once  stopped,  and  then  begins  again  to  spread, 
it  will  never  again  cease  to  extend,  and  amputation  may  give  some  chance  of 
life. 

26.  Amputation  of  the  arm  should  never  be  had  recource  to  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  of  tlie  axillary  artery,  unless  mortification  takes  place. 

27.  When  mortification  takes  place  after  the  operation  for  aneurism,  the  sur- 
geon must  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the  patient's  constitution,  in  resorting  to, 
or  refraining  Irom,  amputation. 

28.  When  hemorrhage  occurs  from  the  surface  of  a  stump,  the  artenr  ahonld 
be  tied  at  the  part  from  which  the  blood  comes  in  the  first  instance,  if  it  can  be 
easily  done,  if  this  should  not  suffice,  the  artery  must  be  tied  higher  up,  just 
at  such  distance  as  will  afford  a  fair  hope  of  its  not  having  been  afiected  by 
the  derangement  of  the  stump,  which  ha^  led  to  the  failure  of  consolidation  in 
the  extremity  of  the  artery,  yet  not  too  high  to  admit  of  the  junction  of  any 
large  collateral  branches.  If  the  bleeding  proceeds  from  several  small  veesek, 
and  cannot  be  arrested,  the  principal  tvunk  should  be  tied  immediately  aboire 
the  diseased  part,  and  the  patient  removed  to  a  purer  atmosphere,  without  which 
an  operation  rarely  succeeds. 
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39.  When  an  anenrismal  tumour  mortifies  it  is  improper  to  tie  the  artery 
above  the  tumour,  because  it  will  be  obliterated  if  the  mortification  be  arrested 
by  the  efforts  of  nature,  which  the  operation  may  interfere  with,  and  even  pre- 
vent, whilstf  if  the  mortification  spreads,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  supererogation, 
and  only  hasten  the  patient's  dissolution.  When  an  aneurism  inflames,  is 
opened  by  ulceration,  and  bleeds  profusely,  so  as  not  to  be  arrested,  it  is  a  prop- 
er case  for  amputation,  if  such  an  operation  can  be  .performed.  (p.8d.) 


5. — Inhalation  of  Sulphuric  Ether — Estimation  of  the  great  American 
discovery  in  London  and  Paris. 

[We  find  the  Foreign  Journals  full  of  the  accounts  of  the  wonderful 
effects  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  notice  a  tithe  of  what  has  been  written  about  it.  The  follow- 
ing summary  extracts  will  show  that  it  has  struck  the  medical  savans  of 
Europe  with  astonishment  It  has  been  applied  to  other  purposes  be- 
sides producing  insensibility  with  the  view  to  undergoing  surgical  oper-* 
ations.  It  has  been  used  beneficially  in  various  neuralgias,  hooping- 
cough,  other  spasmodic  coughs,  to  mitigate  uterine  pains  whilst  turning 
the  child  <kc.  Indeed  every  body  is  on  the  qui  vivefor  its  wonderful  ef- 
fects, and  every  day  brings  to  light  some  startling  development.  We 
learn  that  a  student  of  M.  Velpeau  of  Paris  has  succeeded  in  produ- 
cing insensibility,  whilst  he  still  retained  perfect  consciousness^  and  has 
actually  been  seen  dissecting  and  studying  anatomy  upon  his  own  person 

Wonder  what  the  wise  man  of  old  would  say  now  about  **  new  things 
under  the  sun^^*  if  he  could  retuin  to  the  earth  ?] 

Etherization  in  Surgical  Operations. 

**Some  hundreds  of  operations  without  pain  have  been  performed  in  America. 
Capital  and  minor  surfficai  operations  have  also  been  performed  in  this  country, 
at  University  College  Hospital,  King's  College  Hospital,  Guy's  Hospital,  ot. 
Cieorge's  Hospital,  the  Westminster  Hospitd,  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  Cam- 
bridge, Richmond  Hospital,  Dublin,  the  Bristol  General  Hospital,  Birmingham, 
and  Wolverhampton,  and  by  many  individuals  in  private  practice,  and  the 
operations  are  increasing  in  number  daily,  so  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  new  mode  of  producing  temporary  insensibility  to 
pain.  Medical  men  have  always  been  seeking  for  this  prioeless  treasure  to 
Bugery — the  greatest  numbers  of  our  profession,  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
have  soufrht,  and  hitherto  sought  in  vain,  for  any  practicable  and  safe  method 
of  conquering  the  horrors  of  the  operation-room «  Up  to  this  time  there  w^ie 
no  means  of  alleviation,  except  the  administration  of  narcotics  and  intoxicating 
drinks,  the  compression  of  the  nerves,  celerity  in  operating,  and  the  division  of 
the  nerves  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  knife.  It  at  once  stands  confessed,  that  the 
inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether  vapour  for  a  few  minutes,  which  is  found  to  produce 
a  transient  but  total  suspension  of  sensation,  without  any  ill  results,  is  vasUy 
superior  to  all  measures  previously  devised  for  this  purpose. 

**  As  to  the  possibility  of  fallacy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  terrible 
operations  are  much  less  painful,  in  reality,  than  they  are  imagined  to  be;  that, 
in  fact,  the  emotion  of  fear  supplies  a  great  part  of  the  pain  suffered  under  the 
operating'knife.  Hence  men  and  women  with  strong  power  of  will  have  often 
had  the  most  formidable  operation  performed  upon  them  without  a  murmur. — 
In  such  cases,  it  is  not  merely  the  heroic  endurance  of  pain,  but  the  emotion  of 
fear  being  absent,  less  pain  is  actually  felt.  With  timid  people,  an  assurance, 
or  perfect  faith,  that  no  pain  would  be  felt,  woukl  have  much  the  same  eiSect ; 
bat  in  the  case  of  the  operations  upon  etherized  persons,  they  have  been  too 
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ntimerons,  and  the  eflects  have  been  too  uniform,  to  admit  of  anj  vidkl  doabt 
respecting  the  reality  of  oiir  acquisition,  in  the  inhalation  of  anlpbiirie  elher 
vapour,  of  a  new  anodyne  of  great  and  remarkable  power. 

''  The  respiration  of  gasea  and  vapours  is  by  no  moans  a  new  idea.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  centnry,  it  is  well  known  that  what  was  called  pneamatic  medi- 
cine, or  the  treatment  of  disease  by  the  inhalation  of  gases  and  vapoun^  attimcled 
great  attention.  Bbddobs,  James  Watt,  and  Huhphrt  Davt.  devoted  tliei»- 
selves  to  the  matter  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm :  it  was  in  the  pneumatic 
institution  founded  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  at  Bristol,  that  Davy  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  subsequent  fame.  Again  and  again  the  young  chemist  risked  his  life,  and 
on  some  occasions  was  barely  rescued  from  death,  in  his  reckless  inhalation  of 
gases  which  we  now  know  to  be  poisonous.  Davy's  investigation  of  the  gases 
led  to  some  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  in  modern  chemistry,  and  ga%e  the 
world  the  safety-lamp  as  a  preservative  againi^t  the  inflammable  gases,  b«t  it 
fell  short  of  the  present  acquisition.  Since  the  time  of  Davy  and  Bsddoes, 
the  inhalation  of  vapours  and  gases  has  been  little  practised,  except  by  empirics. 
Thus  it  has  frequently  happened  in  science :  wlien  a  few  eminent  men  have, 
with  a  kind  of  sstrum,  given  their  attention,  at  a  particular  time,  to  special 
subjects,  they  come  to  be  neglected  for  awhile,  from  the  apparent  hopeJeasneaa 
of  making  out  anything  fresh,  or  of  finding  a  harvest  in  fields  newly  reaped. 

'<  An  eminent  philosopher  gave  it  as  an  axiom — ^  Always  examine  what  otfaen 
reject  as  worthless ;  and  it  ma  certainly  been  in  what  seems  the  must  ineott- 
siderable  sources,  that  the  greatest  discoveries  have  been  made.  Galilbo 
made  his  great  discovery  of  the  uses  of  the  pendulum  bv  watching  the  svajiog 
of  a  chandelier;  Columbus  saw  the  new  world  in  the  floating  of  a  sea-weed: 
Nkwton  drew  some  of  his  splendid  discoveries  in  optics  from  a  soap-bobble; 
Bell's  discovery  glanced  into  his  mind  from  a  diagram.  'But  simple  as  all  im- 
portant discoveries  seem  in  their  elements,  and  when  they  are  known,  it  it 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  human  mind,  to  strike  out  froM 
the  obson^ation  of  common  things  latent  truths  never  before  discerned,  and  to 
perceive  uses  and  applications  m  things  previously  trifling  or  hurtfnl.  And 
though  this  quality  of  the  mind  may  be  exercised  for  the  meanest  ur  tbenobleat 
ends,  there  hein?  a  kind  of  chance  or  fortune  in  the  results,  the  woHd  has 
always  measured  the  fame  and  reward  ot  such  achievements  by  their  utility  to 
the  human  race.  The  discovery  of  Dr.  Morton,  the  hitherto  nnknown  dentist 
of  Boston, — more  striking  to  the  general  than  to  the  scientific  mind, — ^wifl, 
nndoubtedly,  be  placed  high  among  the  blessings  of  human  knowledge  and 
discovery.  Sulphuric  ether  has  k>n2  been  used  as  an  anti-hjrsterical  remedy  cf 
ordinarv  power ;  the  inhalation  of  the  weak  vapour  of  ether  was  known  as  a 
toy,  and  sometimes  used  by  chemical  ycmths  for  mere  frolic ;  and  it  was  known 
also,  in  a  concentrated  state,  as  one  of  the  narcotic  poisons.  By  a  new  and 
happy  application  and  generalization,  this  drug,  or  tfiy,  or  poison.  Las  been 
iifvested  with  fresh  powers,  which  almost  realize  the  fabled  Lethe.  From  heirg 
one  of  the  playthings  of  knowledge,  it  has  been  metamorphosed  to  one  of  ka 
greatest  triumphs ;  it  has  been,  at  one  leap,  transferred  from  the  pages  of  toxi- 
cology to  the  latest,  and  almost  the  fairest,  page  of  the  healing  arL  That  its 
discoverer  should  be  an  American  is  a  high  honor  to  our  Transatlantic  brethren ; 
next  to  the  di^overy  of  Franklik,  it  is  fiie  second  and  greatest  contribatioD  of 
the  New  World  to  science,  and  it  is  the  first  peat  addition  to  the  medical  ait. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  peculiar  applicability  to  surgery.  Some  ba\a 
thought  of  its  extension  to  medicine,  and  tetanus  and  hydrophobia  have  been 
mentioned  as  diseases  likely  to  be  benefitted  by  its  nse.  Any  siicb  trials  vUl 
assuredly  end  in  disappointment ;  these  diseases  being  diseat^es  of  motion,  not 
of  sensation,  and  remaining  with  an  intensity  as  perfect  during  insensibility  as 
in  complete  consciousness.  It  may  possibly  be  used  hereafter  in  some  cases 
of  operative  midwifery ;  but  here  it  would  have  to  be  tried  with  the  ulBaoel 
'  care  and  caution,  owin^  to  the  tendency  to  convulsions  belonging  to  the  pner- 
peial  state.    Etherization,  as  far  as  we  yet  nnderatuid  it,  simply  obviates  ]— ^ 
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In  all  opeimtioos,  pain  is  oocf,  and  tbef  prideipal  and  perhaps  tho  ooly,  source  of 
^ock  to  the  system.  We  say,  pe'rhapsr,  because  it  is  possible  that  shock  may 
afibct  the  spinal  and  gfangliomc  systems  after  the  inflnence  of  the 'cerebrum  has 
been  entirely  withdrawn.  This  is  a  point  which  must  be  made  out :  if  k  is 
found  that  operations  produce  some  amount  of  shocks  even  when  sensation  is 
withdrawn,  it  will  then  come  to  be  an  important  question  whether  an  operatioo 
performed  with  great  rapidity  produces  a  lesser  or  greater  shock  than  one  iper- 
formed  with  some  deliberaticm.  It  is  by  no  mleans  impossiUe  but  that  it  may 
prove  that  a  sudden  operation-^  sudden  shock—^rformed  even  during  a  state 
of  insensibility,  produces  more  injury  than  a  less  hasty  one.  It  must  oe  con- 
fessed that  this  question  has  been  in  some  measure  lost  sight  of,  and  that  celerity 
has  been  the  prime  and  great  objetot  with  operative  surgeons.  We  have  said 
that  in  snrgical  operations  the  great  object  is  to  escape  the  pain  ;  but  in  somef 
diseases  and  states  of  the  economy,  the  presence  of  pam  may  produce  beneficial 
results;  the  existence  of  physical  pain  may  excite  some  {physiological  action 
beneficial  to  the  patient.  We  may  take  an  instance  of  this  from  parturition* 
Where  there  is  danger  of  laceration,  the  pain  excites  the  patient  to  cry  out, 
and  when  the  cry  opens  the  glottis  and  emits  the  air  of  the  cnest,  the  thorax  is 
no  longer  a  iixea  point  for  the  muscular  actions,  so  that  a  sudden  removal  of 
the  pressure,  threatening  laceration,  occurs.  This  instance  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  even  pain  is  not  in  all  cases  an  uumiti^ted  curse. 

**  The  insensibility  produced  by  etherization  appears  to  be  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
aud  to  vary  considerably  in  different  individuals.  In  some  cases,  there  is  per- 
fect insensibility  to  pain,  and  entire  loss  of  consciousness  ;  in  others,  the  opera- 
tion is  felt,  and  the  patient  is  aware  of  the  different  steps  of  the  proceeding,  . 
but  the  pain  is  extremely  slight,  merely  a  sensation  of  scratching ;  while  some 
describe  the  etherized  condition  as  one  of  partial  consciousness  of  the  most 
exhilarating  and  agreeable  kind ;  and  a  few  aescribe  their  sensations  as  almost 
similar  to  tho^e  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  ;  and  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  appears  to  act  as  a  violent  stimulant,  or  else  it  does  not 
act  at  all.  The  form  of  insensibility  will  have  to  be  examined  hereafter  by 
therapeutists,  and  the  etherons  inhalation  will  take  its  proper  place  amongst 
anodyne  or  narcotic  remedies.  Probably,  the  variations  observed  in  different 
persons  may  depend,  in  some  measure,  on  the  amonnt  of  etherous  vapour  in- 
naled,  rather  than  on  difierences  of  constitution,  just  as  opium  or  alcohol  may 
be  made  to  act  as  exhilarants,  or  as  causes  of  profound  coma.  In  its  effects, 
it  is  more  comparable  to  opium  or  alcohol  than  ether  medicines ;  as  regards 
the  celerity  and  duration  of  its  effticts,  it  strikingly  resembles  the  lau^liing 
gas.  Its  great  feature^^at  which  commends  it  as  an  alleviator  of  pain  in 
operations — 'is  the  rapidity  with  which  a  great  degree  of  insensibility  may  be 
produced,  and  the  celerity  with  which  the  coma,  or  unconsciousness,  disappears, 
leaving  no  mischievous  traces  of  its  presence  behind.  As  a  measure  ot  msen- 
sibility  to  pain,  we  must  be  entirely  guided  by  the  credibility  of  the  patient, 
and  his  own  subsequent  account  of  the  matter ;  some  have  argued  pain  from 
the  presence  of  twitching  of  the  limbs  and  features  during  operations ;  others, 
from  noises  and  cries  uttered  Ly  the  patient.  It  is  however,  strictly  physiologi- 
cal to  believe  that  contortions  of  toe  face  and  limbs  may  take  place  during 
operations,  as  purely  reHex  acts,  without  any  volition  or  emotion  of  pHin.  There 
may  even  be  a  cry,  apparently  of  pain,  without  consciousness,  in  the  same  way 
that  epileptics  frequently  cry  out  before  falling  into  convulsion,  without  any 
subsequent  recollection  whatever  of  pain  or  fear. 

**  A  patent  has  been  taken  out  for  the  discovery,  the  American  patent  standing 
in  the  names  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  phy- 
sicians in  the  United  States,  and  Dr.  Morton,  the  discoverer.  This  qTiestion 
of  patent  is  a  stain  upon  the  whole  matter.  Wo  trust  it  will  speedily  be  re- 
linquished ;  and  we  are  assured,  that  for  the  patentees,  to  attempt  to  maintain 
it  by  law  would  be  most  preposterous,  and  impossible.  If  it  should  realize  all 
the  present  anticipations  of  temperate  and  calm  judging  men,  the  thing  is  Sk 
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too  noble  to  be  clogged  witb  a  mere  commefcial  tmuactioii.  NcA  daf  Dr« 
MoKTOH  should  pass  unrewarded ;  he  deaenree,  if  his  discovery  stand  tfas  tert 
of  time,  the  gratitude  and  reward  of  every  dvilized  people  aiid  goYemmni 
upon  the  &ce  of  the  earth ;  he  will  have,  we  should  hope,  too  strong  a  ckua 
on  their  spontaneous  gratitude,  to  need  a  resort  to  compulsory  rewara.  How 
much  more  imperative  would  his  claim  be  than  the  demands  of  those  who  haw 
iberely  invented  some  new  engine  of  destruction  X-^London  Lancet. 


(Prom  the  Gazette  dee  BApitaiUL) 

**  hihaUaion  of  Stdj^uric  Ether  to  ffrevent  pain  during  Surgioai  opertHomts 
The  following  is  a  digest  of  the  discussions  of  the  learned  societies  of  Puie 
concerning  the  properties  of  this  agent,  and  of  hospital  reports,  contained  in  the 
OaTsette  d^  Hdpitaux  for  the  last  month  :— 

**  AcadSmie  de  Medtevne^  Meetings  Jan.  \2(h^  1847. — ^M.  Malniigne  annoonced 
that  he  had  tried  upon  five  patients  the  method  proposed  by  the  Americans,  to 
render  surgical  operations  painless.  The  first  patient  was  a  youne  man,  e£ed 
eighteen,  who  was  afilicted  with  an  abscess  at  the  lower  part  of  tne  leg.  He 
breathed  the  ether  for  two  minutes,  which  sufficed  to  plunge  him  into  a  state  of 
complete  lethargy.  The  abscess  was  opened  with  a  oistoory.  In  half  a  min- 
ute afterwards,  the  patient  woke  up,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  experienced  no 
pain,  and  up  to  that  time  believed  he  had  not  undergone  any  operatioo,  bat 
wished  it  to  be  proceeded  with. 

^  The  second,  an  Italian,  a  little  older,  who  had  a  tumour  in  the  neck,  res- 
pired the  ether  for  fL\%  minutes.  By  the  time  he  had  revived,  the  operation  was 
finished.  He  said  he  felt  that  the  tumour  had  been  removed,  but  had  not  ex- 
perienced any  pain. 

The  third  uatient  was  a  young  woman,  also  having  a  tumour  in  the  neckw— 
She  did  tiot  fall  into  a  state  of  insensibility  until  she  had  inhaled  the  vapour  for 
eighteen  minutes.  She  did  not  feel  the  first  incision ;  but  woke  up  isunedi- 
ately  afterwards,  and  sufifered  during  the  rest  of  the  operation  as  tbougfa  ahe 
had  not  been  submitted  to  its  influence. 

**  The  fourth  was  a  man  who  had  had  his  leg  broken  by  a  rail-way  track,  mad 
underwent  amputation  at  his  own  desire.  He  was  submitted  to  tlie  vapoor  of 
ether  for  seventeen  minutes.  On  his  coming^to,  he  said  he  had  felt  the  opera* 
lion,  but  had  not  suiered  more  pain  than  if  he  bad  slightly  scratched  hia  1^ 
with  the  point  of  a  knife. 

^  The  last,  a  young  man,  who  was  operated  upon  for  strabismus,  previoosly 
respired  the  ether  for  ten  minutes  without  effect,  and  suflfered  during  the  opera- 
tion as  other  patients  would  have  done.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  M.  Nac- 
quart,  M.  Malgaigne  explained  the  process  as  used  by  the  American  surgeons, 
which  he  had  adopted  for  the  first  patient ;  but  for  the  others  he  had  intn>diiced 
into  one  of  the  nostrils,  the  other  being  closed,  a  tube  leading  from  a  vessel,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  covered  with  ether— the  patient  inspiring  by  the  nose,  and 
expiring  by  the  mouth. 

^  M.  Velpeau  (questioned  whether  ether  was  altogether  innocuous  to  the  ay** 
tem.  He  feared  it  might  produce  some  injurious  effect  upon  the  patient,  cenn- 
terbalancmg  the  advantage  derived  from  the  absence  of  pain.  Besides,  as  the 
influence  only  lasted  for  a  short  time,  its  use  in  operations  of  a  long  duiation 
was  doubtful. 

*<  M.  Guibourt  had  no  fear  of  a  bad  result  from  the  employment  of  ether,  hia 
only  anxiety  was  as  to  the  certainty  of  its  operation,  he  himself  havinff  foeqaenfr- 
K  and  for  a  long  time  inhaled  air  strongly  charged  with  ether,  without  eaq^ 
riencing  any  ill  effect ;  and  on  this  point  he  was  supported  by  M.  Chevalliar. 
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**  M.  Rout,  of  the  Hdtel  Dieii,  detailed  the  particdara  of  a  case  of  oompoond 
fracture  of  the  leg  in  the  QazeUe  des  Hapitaux,  Jannarv  16th,  1847.  The  jiar 
tient  who  was  alraat  forty-five  years  old,  breathed  by  the  moath  the  vapour  for 
twenty  minutes  with  great  earnestness  *,  in  about  ten  minutes  his  eyes  closed, 
but  he  still  answered  any  questions  put  to  him,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  the 
operation  was  finished  ;  the  pain  thereof  being  evidentlv  diminished,  as  the  pa- 
tient was  not  aware  that  the  operation  had  been  completed,  until  he, was  told 
such  was  the  case. 

*^  HSpUdl  St»  LmUs.^A  patient  of  M.  Malgaiffne— a  man  about  thirty-five 
years  old,  of  stronff  constitution,  presented  at  the  lower  and  internal  part  of  the 
leg,  about  the  level  of  the  malleolus,  a  phlegmonous  abscess — ^was  submitted  to 
the  influence  of  the  etherial  vapour  for  two  or  three  minutes,  which  short  space 
of  time  sufficed  to  put  him  into  the  state  necessary  for  the  comn^encement  of 
the  operation,  which  can  only  be  compared  to  drunkenness.  M.  Malgai^ne  ad- 
dressed the  patient,  asking  him  whether  he  felt  any  particular  sensaUon,  or 
found  his  siffht  confused.  The  man  having  answered  that  his  vision  was  im- 
perfect, M.  Malgaigne  immediately  used  the  bistoury,  making  an  incision  in  the 
abscess  and  in  a  portion  of  the  skin  much  supplied  with  nerve  and  consider- 
ably inflamed.  He  then  pressed  the  pus  from  the  abscess.  On  the  termina- 
tion of  the  operation  the  patient  appeared  agitated— his  face  was  red,  his  fear 
tures  contracted,  his  eyelias  closed,  and,  in  snort,  his  whole  muscles,  particulu- 
ly  those  of  the  face  and  superior-extremities,  exhibited  symptoms  of  abnormal 
contraction.  He  seemed  to  be  under  the  weight  of  painful  feelings  which  he 
wished  to  shake  off.  He  had  undoubtedly  lost  nis  reasoning  power,  for  his  con- 
duct was  outrageous — he  closed  his  eyes,  and  foamed  from  the  mouth.  This 
state  lasted  but  two  or  three  minutes.  He  was  aroused  by  the  voice  of  M.  Mal- 
gaigne, and  on  recovering  his  consciousness  he  declared  the  pain  was  slight, 
not  more  than  a  prick,  but  he  directly  afterwards  complained  of  the  smartmg 
which  resulted  from  the  wound. 

''  A  second  patient,  a  man  aged  forty-five,  had  necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the 
finger,  resulting  from  a  whitlow.  M.  Malgaigne  determined  to  remove  the 
finger,  at  the  articulation,  and  caused  the  patient  to  inhale  the  ether  for  aboot 
four  minutes.  The  patient  declared  he  was  drunk  and  unable  to  see.  The 
operation  was  performed  in  the  usual  manner.  This  patient  also  compared  the 
pain  he  felt  to  a  prick»  afterwards  experiencing  the  sensation  of  smarting  over 
the  surface  of  the  wound.  The  pulse  was  carefully  observed  durmg  the  opera- 
tion, and  found  to  be  eightyoeight  during  the  inhalation  of  the  ether,  and  nine- 
ty-two after  the  operation. 

^  A  young  girl  of  eighteen,  with  an  af^tion  of  the  hand,  requiring  incisions, 
was  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  vapour,  and  in  four  minutes  she  declared  her 
eight  to  be  confused.  She  comparea  the  operation  to  a  prick.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  in  this  case  there  was  a  considerable  want  of  sensibility  in  the  wound 
for  some  time  after  the  operation. 

^  M.  Malgaigne  administered  wine  in  each  of  the  kst  cases,  to  efi^t  amore 
speedy  recovery  from  the  stupor ;  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that  the  air 
exhaled  was  impregnated  strongly  with  ether,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  mifl^ake 
the  agent  that  nad  been  employed. 

<'  At  the  meeting  of  the  AcadSmie  de  Medicine,  on  Jan.  19th,  a  letter  wae 
read  from  M.  Meniire,  respecting  the  successful  employment  of  vapour  of  ether 
in  cases  of  nervous  deafness,  hemicrania,  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  com- 
plaints of  the  cavity  bf  the  cranium,  &c. 

**  M.  Honors  mentioned  a  case  of  intense  neuralgia,  which  was  alleviated  by 
the  breathing  of  the  vapour  of  ether,  placed  in  a  vessel  with  a  large  monoi 
held  dose  under  the  mouth.  ' 

**  M.  Malgaigne  made  the  following  important  observations  as  to  the  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  ether  :*In  the  case  of  amputatton  of  the  leg,  he  believed 
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that  tliete  was  less  reaction  than  in  ordinary  cases ;  and  another  point,  which 
he  recommeiujled  to  tlie  attention  of  peychologists,  was,  that  in  most  eases  it  ap- 
peared that  the  seat  of  sensation  for  pain  was  different  from  the  mat  of  onu- 
nary  sensibility.  Many  patients  retained  perfect  consciousness,  nnderstuidiai 
what  was  said  to  them,  answering  correctly,  but  feeling  no  pain ;  it  really  ap- 
peared to  him  that  there  were  two  centres  of  sensation. 

"  A  discussion  ^Iso  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sdenoa, 
on  January  18th,  when  M.  Velpeau  stated  that  he  had  failed  in  obtaining  a 
eomplete  and  satisfactory  result  from  the  nse  of  the  vapour  of  ether.  One 
patient  had  proved  nnmanaffeable.  In  another,  the  sensorial  fonctions  were 
evidently  disturbed ;  but  he  had  suffered  pain  while  being  operated  on.  A  thirl 
bad  suTOred  in  a  like  manner ;  but  declared  that  he  was  plunged  into  socb  a  stste 
of  ecstasy,  that  he  was  unable  to  complain.  In  short,  it  appeared  that  it  siie> 
ceeded  with  certain  persons,  and  failed  with  others ;  and  that  it  was  not  proved 
to  be  altogether  without  danger. 

"  M.  DuQos  said  that  he  had  been  led,  from  some  experiments,  to  believe  that 
the  ether  possessed  a  cataleptic  po^*er. 

"On  the  22d^of  January,  M.  Velpeau,  at  the  Homtal  du  C^art^,  having  used 
an  apparatus  constructed  by  M.  Charridre,  succeeaed  perfectly  in  removing  a 
tumour  withoui;  pain.  The  eiberial  vapour  was  inhaled  by  the  patient  about 
jfour  minutes,  ailer  which  time  complete  insensibility  and  relaxation  of  the  mos- 
^cles  were  manifested. 

*<  M.  H.  Larrey,  who  ^sisted  at  the  operation,  suggested  the  valuabla  assis- 
tance that  the  agent  lyould  render  in  the  reducing  of  di^cult  luxations. 

**  At  the  HdpiUd  du  Midiy  a  case  occurred  in  which  the  sensibility  seemed  Is 
have  been  exalted  by  the  inhalation.  ' 

"  The  influence  of  the  vapour  has  also  been  tested  by  M.  Gnersant,  at  tbs 
Hopitcd  des  Enfanls,  on  two  children.  One  child,  whose  finger  was  amputated, 
declared  that  she  felt  pain,  but  was  totally  unable  to  cry  out  The  other,  on 
recovering  from  the  state  of  insensibility  into  which  she  had  been  thrown,  ds- 
elared  that  she  had  no  recollection  whatever  of  the  operation. 

*^  At  the  HSpiial  du  Midiy  M.  Ricord,  in  injecting  in  a  double  hydrocele,  em- 
ployed the  inhalation  with  success,  though  he  was  obliged  to  renew  its  influenee 
twice  during  the  operation.  A  second  patient,  afflicted  with  single  hvdroeete, 
after  respiring  vapour  for  thirteen  minutes,  fell  into  a  complete  state  or  insensi- 
t>tlity ;  the  limbs  were  relaxed ;  the  pupils  contracted ;  the  conjunctiva  was 
injected ;  and  the  pulse  not  affected.  A  third  patient,  who  was  apparentlv  per- 
fectly under  the  influence  of  the  ether,  suflered  the  usual  amount  of  pain  daring 
vn  operation  for  i«moving  a  tumour  from  the  rectum. 

"  In  the  first  two  cases,  a  state  of  intense  exhilaration  preceded  that  of  insen- 
sibility. In  the  last,  the  use  of  the  ether  was  followed  by  sickness  and  fiiinting. 
"  At  the  meeting  of  the  SocieU  de  Chirursie  de  Paris,  Jan.  13, 1847,  H.  llml- 
gaigne  mentioned  a  case  in  which  the  inhalation  having  been  continued  for 
too  long  a  time,  caused  sinking  of  the  pulse  and  coldness  of  the  extremeti^  to 
such  an  extent,  that  fears  were  entertamed  for  the  life  of  the  patient. 

"  At  the  meeting  of  the  Acad^mie  de  Med^ne,  Jan.  26,  1847,  M.  LajAxvxf 
isalled  attention  to  a  case,  where  hemorrhage,  after  removal  of  a  smtll  tomonr 
from  the  mastoid  process,  did  not  come  on  till  half  an  hour  after  the  peiibns- 
ance  of  the  operation ;  and  suggested  that  surgeons  should  be  on  their  gwuA 
lest  accidents  might  happen  from  the  arteries  not  being  secured. 

**  M.  Honore  stated,  that  he  had  sucieeeded  in  relieving  a  patient  afflicted  with 
most  obstinate  neuralgia  of  the  face,  by  the  inhalation  of  ether  vapoor  for  abovt 
two  minutes. 

"  Acadimie  des  Sciences,  Meeting,  Jan.  26. — M.  Gerdy  related  several  etxperi- 
ments  with  the  vapour  of  ether,  the  results  of  which  Imi  been  s^tufactoxy  m 
the  highest  degree. 
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'*  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  siiccess  which  our  nei^hbonrB  have 
met  with  has  been  varied :  but  we  think  that  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
ether  failed  to  produce  its  stapifying  efiect,  that  faalt  was  clearly  in  the  instm* 
ment  used  for  its  administration.  At  first  they  attempted  to  use  thiq  agent  by 
causing  the  patient  to  inspire  by  the  nostrils,  and  respire  by  the  mouth,  and 
vice  versd ;  but  afterwards  they  found  it  requisite  to  close  the  nostrils  while 
respiration  was  carried  on  by  the  mouth  alone. 

**  The  fact  announced  by  Malffaigne,  that  some  of  the  patients  retained  their 
conciousness,  but  felt  no  pain  while  being  operated  on,  is  most  interesting,  and 
we  leave  it  to  be  commented  on  by  physiologists ;  but  the  statement  requires 
confirmation  by  other  observers. 

"The  influence,  also,  over  the  power  of  expression  of  pain,  is  very 
curious,  but  seemed  to  be  quite  an  uncommon  result ;  for  we  only  find  that 
this  was  the  case  in  two  out  of  the  numerous  cases  quoted. 

"  The  continued  letliargy,  with  failing  of  the  pulse,  and  coldness  of  the  ez- 
tremeties,  is  certainly  a  most  awkwani  complication  to  deal  with  in  treating 
the  shock  of  an  operation,  and  one  which  should  make  us  cautious  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  vapour  of  ether.  In  this  country,  in  more  cases  than  one, 
this  unpleasant  effect  followed  its  use. 

"  If  the  vapour  of  ether  prove  an  efficient  therapeutic  agent  in  the  treatment 
i)f  neuralgic  affections,  then,  indeed,  will  its  introduction  prove  a  boon  to  so- 
ciety. And  we  much  regret  that  M.  Honore  did  not  give  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  those  cases  in  which  he  employed  this  remedy. — London  Lancet, 
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1. — The  Discoverer  of  the  Effects  of  Sulphuric  Ether. 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 
We  find  an  advertisement  in  one  of  the  papers,  that  Drs.  C.  T.  Jackson  and 
W.  T.  G.  Morton  have  made  an  important  invention  which  has  been  patented. 
In  justice  to  a  fellow  townsman,  [  will  give  its  true  history.  The  first  announce- 
ment publicly  made  was  by  myself,  more  than  a  year  since,  in  an  article 
written  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  doctrine  that  in  disease  the  vital 
power  is  diminished,  and  suggested  that  in  all  probability  pain  \i(as  but  a  pe- 
culiar depressed  state  of  the  sensor  nerves,  and  in  proof  stated  that  stimulants 
acting  upon  this  system)  and  having  a  certain  relation  to  it,  would  relieve  or 
prevent  suffering ;  and  that  the  dentists  of  Hartford  were  in  the  habit  of  admin- 
istering nitrous  oxide  gas,  which  enabled  them  to  extract  teeth  without  the 
conciousness  of  the  patient.  The  original  discoverer  of  this  was  Horace  Wells, 
dentist  in  this  city,  and  he  tried  the  first  experiment  upon  himself.  After  the 
idea  suggested  itself  to  him,  he  debated  for  some  time  which  to  use,  the  gas  or 
ether,  but  preferred  the  former  as  he  thought  it  less  liable  to  injure  the  system. 
Being  now  satisfied  of  its  powers,  he  went  to  Boston  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
introducing  it  to  the  faculty.  He  presented  it  to  Dr.  Warren,  who  laid  it  be- 
fore his  class,  but  the  experiment  first  attempted  partrally  fiiiling,  and  no  one 
seeming  willing  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand,  he  ceased  making  any  further 
personal  eflbrts.  He  especially  made  known  his  discovery  to  Drs.  Jackson 
and  Morton,  neither  of  whom  had  any  idea  of  it  until  this  moment,  and  must 
allow  Dr,  Wells  the  whole  n^erit  of  the  thing  up  to  this  pomt.  We  see  by  the 
Journal  that  Drs.  J.  and  M.  call  their  invention  a  peculiar  compound.  I  was 
fully  satisfied  that  sulphuric  ether  was  <A6  article,  as  it  was  known  to  be  among 
the  ingredients,  and  being  there,  nothuig  else  was  wanting  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect  The  claim, as  nublished,  sets  the  matter  at  rest;  ether,  and  ether 
alone  is  nfled,  and  the  worla  will  easily  judge  how  much  right  Drs.  Jackson 
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and  Morton  have  to  patent  it  Had  they  been  the  fint  to  discover  the  fret 
that  anv  gas  would  produce  exemption  from  pain,  and  had  made  it  knomi,  tbejr 
would  have  deservea  commendation.  They  have  not  done  this,  nor  justice  U> 
the  true  discoverer.  Is  there  any  merit  in  using  ether  in  place  of  nitrons  oande 
gas  ?  Certainly  not,  for  the  properties  of  the  two  things  are  so  alike  in  this 
respect,  that  one  is  constantly  used  for  the  other,  and  for  months  I  supposed 
our  dentists  were  using  both ;  and  the  idea  of  allowing  any  man  a  patent  for 
tiie  use  of  the  one  after  the  eflfects  of  the  other  were  known,  is  prepostenNie. 

Laisoovered, 


Dr.  Wells'  experiments  were  numerous  and  satisfrctorv.  One  fact  i 
is  extremely  interestmg.  It  is  that  however  wild  and  ungovemahle  a  penoa 
mav  be  when  takine  the  gas,  simply  for  experiment,  he  becomes  perfectly  tran- 
quil when  it  is  iimaled  before  an  operation :  that  the  mind  beug  prepared^ 
seems  to  keep  control  over  the  body,  indisposing  to  any  eflfoit. 

Unfortunately  it  is  too  true,  that  mystery,  as  of  a  noetrum»  is  frequently  ie> 
quired  to  induce  people,  and  sometimes  the  profession,  to  notice  an  improve- 
ment, and  thus  far  pernaps  thanks  are  due  Dr.  Morton  for  compelling  attentioB ; 
yet  we  must  give  Dr.  Wells  the  credit  he  justly  deserves  of  making  the  diseov- 
ery,  spending  time  and  money  in  its  investigation,  and  then  in  nobly  preaentiw 
it  to  tne  world.  It  is  to  be  hoped  every  other  gas  and  substance  capaUe  of 
exciting  the  nervous  system  may  be  experiment^  upon,  but  we  hope  no  009 
will  think  of  patenting  any  if  discovered  to  be  similar  In  its  operation. 

Har^ori^  Uec,  9, 1846.  P.  W.  Ellsworth^ 

[We  find  no  contradiction  of  the  statement  here  set  forth,  in  any  sqIk 
sequent  number  of  the  Boston  Journal.  If  it  be  true  that  Drs.  Jackso* 
and  Morton  derived  from  Dr.  Weils  the  idea  of  applying  the  inhakrica 
of  sulphuric  ether  to  operative  surgery,  and  afterwards  robbed  him  of 
the  discovery,  under  the  contemptible  disguise  of  patenting  a  cimpaimi 
Jluid,  they  have  been  guilty  of  an  ungenerous,  if  not  ignominioua  act, 
and  deserve  to  be  classed  with  the  Chamberlains  who  perished  wHk 
the  secret  of  their  female  forceps,  instead  of  the  illustiioas  Jennert  who 
blessed  the  world  with  the  discovery  of  vaccination.  8mm  euifm»^ 
N.  O.  Edrs.] 


2. — Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren  on  the  Inhalation  of  Svlphurie  Ether. 

Dr.  Warren  gives  in  the  April  number  of  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  nineteen  cases  in  which  surgical  operationi  wera 
performed  under  the  inhalation  of  ether;  the  most  of  which  were  fit- 
vourable,  but  some  not.  We  give  the  last  of  his  cases  which  is  veiy 
remaiicable,  and  the  ^  results"  of  hie  observations. 

*'  Case  XIX.— On  Saturday,  March  6th,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  applied  tiie  actnal 
cautery  at  the  Hospital  to  a  patient  with  a  paralytic  affection  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities arising  from  a  canes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  Previous  to  the  appli- 
cation his  pulse  wsB  120,  increased  perhaps  by  the  excitement  of  being  hrooght 
up  stain  into  the  amphitheatre,  lie  inhaled*  ether  with  difficulty,  so  that 
alx)ut  ten  minutes  were  required  to  render  him  insensible.  Dr.  Warren  then 
applied  successively  three  irons  heated  nearly  to  a  white  heat,  slowly  over  the 
back,  scoring  it,  sb  it  were,  in  diiferent  directions.  As  the  flesh  smoked,  and 
the  hot  iron liissed  on  the  surface,  the  spectators  could  not  but  le  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  entire  immunity  from  pain,  and  perfect  stillness  of  the  patient, 
while  subjected  to  this  apparently  most  painfrd  and  appalling  resort  of  surgery. 

On  his  return  to  consciousness  he  was  quite  ignorant  that  the  ofentkm  had 
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been  done,  said  he  had  been  in  a  delif^tfol  dream,  and  that  his  Bensations  were 
more  than  they  had  been  for  a  year. 

**  Aesuftf . — ^We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  mode  in  which  ether  produces  the 
peculiar  efl^ts  recorded,  whether  immediately  throagh  the  nerves  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  or  by  being  imbibed  into  the  pulmonary  blood.  Dr.  Charles 
T.  Jackson  informs  me,  that  in  onder  for  the  inhalation  to  produce  the  full  and 
desir^l  effect,  rectified  sulphuric  ether  in  its  purest  state  should  be  used,  entire* 
ly  free  from  alcohol.  It  thus  becomes  much  less  irritating  dnrinf  the  inhala- 
tion^ with  more  decided  eflbcts  at  the  time,  and  none  of  those  subsequent  un« 
pleasant  symptoms,  which  would  occur  from  ether  in  its  ordinary  state. 

^  The  following  conclusions  present  themselves,  which  admit  of  being  arranged 
under  three  distinct  heads. 

**  A.  As  to  Age  and  Temperamenl. — 1st  Young  children  and  females  seem 
most  easily  to  be  brought  under  its  influence. 

**  2nd.  Females  of  nervous  temperament  are  not  unfrequently  brought  to  a 
condition  closely  resembling  hysteria. 

**  3d.  Men  of  powerful  muscular  frames  sometimes  become  violently  frantic 
at  first,  requiring  the  exertions  of  several  persons  to  restrain  them.  This  state 
is  succeeded  by  one  of  semi-consciousness,  but  also  of  insensibUity  to  pain. 

"  B.  As  to  the  Method  to  be  employed, — 1st.  The  use  of  the  ordinary  inhaling 
apparatus  seemed  in  many  cases  to  occasion  at  first  irritation  and  clioking. 

**  3nd.  This  irritation  either  does  not  exist,  or  in  a  less  degree,  in  casee 
where  cloth  or  sponge  has  been  used,  which  has  been  pretty  extensively  em- 
^oyed  at  the  Hospitiu  and  in  private  practice  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  and  myself. 

**  3rd.  In  many  cases  it  is  impossible,  in  consequence  of  the  tender  ace  of  the 
patient,  or  his  refractory  nature,  to  make  him  comprehend  the  use  of  the  ordin^ 
ary  apparatus,  and  here  the  cloth  or  sponge  will  be  found  of  great  service. 

**  4th. — A  quieting  efiect  is  produced  even  when  ether  is  sprinkled  upon  the 
bed  clothes,  or  a  sponge  moistened  with  it  lb  laid  upon  the  pillow ;  thus  some* 
times  superseding  the  use  of  an  opiate. 

^  C.  As  to  Us  Influence  and  Effect. — Ist.  When  the  efi^t  is  perfect,  the  pa- 
tient having  recovered,  generally  expresses  himself  as  previously  under  the  in- 
fluence of  8  pleasant  dream,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  operation. 

*<  2nd.  A  partial  eflfect  is  often  produced,  in  which  the  patient  is  entirely  free 
from  pain,  but  yet  conscious  of  the  dififerent  steps  of  the  operation.  Uneasiness, 
apparently  the  result  of  sufiering,  is  in  these  instances  generally  referred  to  a 
disagreeable  dream,  or  to  some  cause  not  immediately  connected  with  the  opera^ 
tion. 

^  3rd.  In  some  cases  asphyxia  is  produced,  requiring  the  admission  of  fresh 
air,  with  the  use  of  frictions,  to  the  patient,  and  in  the  most  severe  cases  the 
internal  administration  of  stimulants. 

**'  4th.  Repetition  increases  the  susceptibility,  so  far  as  observed. 

5th.  No  limit  of  time  can  as  yet  be  assigned  at  which  its  use  becomes  unsafe 
In  one  iastance  here  recorded  the  patient  was  kept  under  its  influence  for  a 
half,  and  in  another  for  three  quarters,  of  an  hour. 

'*  6th.  The  efilect  is  generally  evanescent,  and  the  patient  bein^  spared  the 
shock  of  severe  pain  upon  his  system  seems  to  recover  more  rapidly  than  in 
^  ordinary  cases.  Out  of  more  than  fifty  instances,  which  have  fallen  under  my 
observation,  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  one,  in  Which  its  use  has  proved  per- 
manently deleterious. 

^  7th.  Various  observations  show,  that  when  the  patient  is  to  undergo  a  severe 
operation  under  the  influence  of  the  ether,  its  application  should  be  employed 
repeatedly  before  the  day  of  the  operation,  as  well  to  instruct  him  how  to  respire 
it  thoroughly,  as  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  a^ts  him. 
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3.— Pri««  Offered  by  the  Lexington  MetHcal  Society. 

Prize  far  the  best  TAc«».— The  Lexington  Medical  Society  resdved  to  ofibr 
a  prize  of  Fifty  Dollars,  or  a  Gold  Medal  or  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  at  the 
option  of  the  successful  competitor,  for  the  best  Thesis  submitted  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  the  Medical  Department  of  TransylFania  Uni* 
versity,  for  the  Session  of  1847-8.  Those  competing  for  this  prize  are  ai 
liberty  to  select  the  subject  of  the  Thesis. 

AnmuU  Prize.— The  Socie^  also  resolve  to  ofler  an  Anmial  Prize  of  Fif^ 
Dollars,  or  a  Gold  Medal  or  Piece  of  Pkte  of  that  value,  for  the  best  (higtiwl 
Essay,  on  a  subject  to  be  selected  by  a  Committee. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolutions,  the  Commitee  propose,  for  1847,  a 
Prize 

For  the  Best  Account  of  Coktinued  Fever, 
A9  it  prevails  in  any  of  the  States  out  of  New  England. 

RemarkM, — The  Continued  Fever  of  the  Eastern  States  has  been  very  eaite^ 
fully  studied  and  very  fully  described.  It  is  found  to  correspond  exactly  to 
the  Typhoid  Fever  of  France ;  and  it  is  by  that  name  that  the  disease  is  now 
generally  called.  The  same  disease  is  known  to  prevail  extensively  in  some 
of  the  Middle,  Western  and  South- Western  States  ;  but  throughout  these  re* 
gions  it  has  not  yet  been  very  fully  or  thoroughly  studied.'  This  prize  is  oflered 
as  one  means  of  remedying  iti\s  defect. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  prize  will  be  awarded  to  that  essay  which  con- 
tains an  authentic  and  complete  account  and  analysis  of  the  largest  nombn'  of 
eases  of  the  disease ;  its  leading  phenomena  during  life,  with  the  lemons  ia 
&tal  cases ;  its  average  and  extreme  duration ;  the  sex,  and  age,  and  race,  of 
its  subjects;  the  season  of  its  prevalence ;  and  the  prominent  points  of  difier- 
ence  betweeu  it  and  periodical  fever.  It  is  very  desirable  that  a  carpfuJ 
examination  should  be  made  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  small  intestines*  Speculations  about  the  remote  and  proximate  cau^ies  of 
the  disease,  will  not  add  anything  to  the  value  cf  the  essays  that  may  be 
offered.  The  description  of  the  disease  must  be  sufficiently  lull  and  minute, 
to  enable  the  committee  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis. 

The  committee  also  propose,  for  1848,  a  prize 
For  ths  Best  Account  of  the  Several  Forms  of  Periodical  or  Malari- 
ous Fever,  m  the  U.  S. 

Remarlcs. — ^This  subject  has  already  attracted  so  large  a  share  of  attentkio 
amongst  Physicians  of  the  South  and  West,  that  some  ofthem  may  be  surprised 
at  its  being  thus  brought  forward.  But,  extensively  as  malarious  fever  haj« 
been  written  about,  there  are  many  points  of  its  natural  history  which  iioe«l 
&rther  elucidation.  Amount  these  may  be  mentioned,  particularly,  the  fol- 
lowing:<-'the  comparative  liabilitv  of  the  sexes,  of  the  black  and  white  races*, 
nod  of  different  periods  of  life,  to  the  several  forms  of  the  disease ;  the  influence 
of  race  upon  its  severity  and  danger ;  tlie  relative  proportions  in  diflerent  yean 
and  localities,  of  the  three  princi^  forms — intermittent,  remittent  and  conges- 
tive ;  the  most  common  type  of  the  pure  intermittent  form ;  and  the  varialioiis 
la  the  general  character  of  the  disease,  in  di&rent  seasons. 

The  Essays  must  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Prof. 
t»  M.  Bush,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  1848,  for  the  first,  and  1849 
for  the  second  prike. 

Each  essay  must  be  accompanied  with  a  sealed  address  of  the  author.     That  , 
of  the  successful  competitor  only  will  de  opened.    The  essays  will  be  coDsid-  * 
ered  as  the  property  of  the  Society,  to  be  deposited  in  their  archives,  or  pub- 
lished itt  their  transactions,  as  they  may  deem  best. 

The  Committee  may  suggest,  that  a  convenient  opportunity  for  forwarding 
esaavs  from  a  distance,  will  be  presented  by  the  anntfal  assembling  of  the  pupila 
of  Transylvania  University  in  oie  iiilK 

Medical  Journals  will  confer  a  fitvor  by  copying  the  above. — Western  Lancei. 
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A.'^Prhe  Etufay  of  ike  Louisiana  Medico-Chirurgical  Society. 

\i  the  annhrersarj  meeting  of  this  society  held  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  April,  it  was  ascertained  that  two  essays  had  been  received  for 
the  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  offered  for  the  bes(t  essay  on  strictures 
of  the  urelhroy  but  neither  of  them  had  come  to  hand  within  the  time 
prescribed.  It  was  therefore  resoltred  to  postpone  awarding  the  prize 
for  twelve  months,  and  to  continue  the  offer  to  the  medical  profession  at 
large.  Communications  must  be  directed  to  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  be  received  by  the  Ist  day  of  February,  1848.  Those  now 
on  hand  will  be  retained  as  competitors,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 


6.^~National  Medical  ConveiUunu 

We  are  pleased  to  perceive  the  unanimity  which  seems  to  pervade  the 
medical  profession  throughout  the  Union  in  regard  to  this  important  as- 
sembly. Every  respectable  medical  college  and  almost  every  medical 
society  will  be  represented.  Our  colleagues.  Professors  Harrison  and 
Carpenter,  will  attend  on  behalf  of  the  Medical  Colleo^e  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  Physico-Medical  Society  of  New  Orleans.  The  Medico-Chir- 
urgical  Society  of  Louisiana,  at  its  anniversary  meeting  on  the  7th 
April,  passed  unanimously  the  following  resolution,  viz : 

"  Resolvedj  That  this  Society  highly  approves  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  National  Medical  Convention  which  is  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  Ist  Wednesday  of  May  next— *nd  that  any  of  its  members  who 
may  have  it  in  their  power,  be  requested  and  authorized  to  represent 
this  Society  in  said  Convention." 

We  regret  to  say  that  none  of  the  members  of  this  society  can  leave 
home  at  this  time.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  utmost  unanimity  and 
harmony  may  characterize  the  convention,  and  that  its  deliberations  may 
redound  to  the  honour  of  the  profession  and  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  Similar  conventions  abroad  have  met  with  approbation 
and  support  from  government,  but  in  this  land  of  freedom  we  can  ex* 
pect  but  little  aid  from  such  a  source.  We  must  therefore  legislate  for 
oursdveSf  and  every  honourable  member  of  the  profession  should  feel 
bound  to  support  the  laws  that  are  created.  Other  professions  and  so- 
cieties do  the  like,  and  thus  maintain  their  standing.  And  why  may 
not  as  much  be  accomplished  by  the  medical  profession  7  Disunion  has 
ever  been  the  bane  of  our  prosperity,  but  we  fervently  pray  it  may  be 
so  no  longer.  A  weighty  responsibility  devolves  upon  every  member 
who  attends  that  convention ;  and  woe  be  unto  the  man  or  set  of  men 
who  raise  any  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  great  objects ! — 
Let  there  be  made  an  united  and  harmonious  effort  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ing of  the  medical  profession  to  its  proper  rank  among  the  vocations  of 
men,  and  let  a  plain  line  of  demarcation  be  drawn  between  the  konaura- 
He  and  the  dishonourable  members. 

All  sectional  feeling,  sordid  motives  and  local  influences  should  b# 
freely  sacrificed  for  the  general  weUare  of  the  profession. 
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6* — Resection  of  the  Lower  Jaw.    By  jytm  k.  Mncm. 

[On  the  dd  of  February  we  were  inTited  with  MTerml  others,  \ 
whom  were  Drs.  J.  C.  Cheesman  of  New  York  City  and  T.  Rnrii 
Spencer  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  to  witness  this  interesting  operation.  It  was 
skilfully  performed  and  has  terminated  in  the  most  gratifying  result,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  brief  statement  of  the  case  and  tka 
operation.] 

Antoine  Ricardo,  a  native  of  Cadiz,  Spain,  aged  56  years*  entered  in* 
to  the  marine  service  at  the  early  age  of  8  years,  and  remained  in  it  un- 
til 1832,  at  which  time  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New  Orleans  nnd 
pursued  an  active  life  to  gain  a  support*  He  does  not  remember  to 
have  ever  been  ill.  About  the  first  of  last  October,  when  entering  his 
house,  he  was  seized  with  vertigo  and  fell  upon  the  pavement,  in  a  state 
of  insensibility.  The  loss  of  a  lower  incisor  tooth  and  marks  of  con- 
tusion on  the  lower  part  of  the  fiu:e,  gave  proofs  that  the  chin  had  stmck 
the  floor  in  the  fiill. 

The  next  day,  the  face  was  greatly  swollen,  particularly  on  the  r^gkt 
side.  The  inflammation  soon  became  so  severe  as  to  kindle  up  ferar, 
which  was  combatted  by  leeches,  cataplasms,  d^c  Six  d&ys  after  the 
accident,  the  pain  about  the  jaw  was  so  violent,  that  a  physician  deemed 
it  proper  to  extract  two  large  inferior  molar  teeth  on  the  right  side.  A 
large  abscess,  which  had  formed  on  a  level  with  the  temporo-maxiUaiy 
articulation,  discharged  its  contents  through  the  opening  made  by  ex- 
tracting the  two  teeth.  Twelve  days  afler  the  accident,  a  second  absces 
formed  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  lower  jaw  on  a  line  with  the 
right  commissure  of  the  lips.  This  was  opened  by  another  physician ; 
and  from  this  abscess  a  spiculum  of  necrosed  bone  was  dischaiged  the 
following  day.  Finally  another  abscess  formed  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  symphysis  of  the  chin ;  it  opened  spontaneously  and  remained  fisla- 
lous,  as  the  second  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  From  this  time, 
the  right  cheek  remained  swelled,  and  the  fistulae  continued  to  discharge 
a  fcBtid  and  badly  digested  pus,  and  the  pains  became  so  severe  that  dbe 
patient  begged  to  have  an  operation  pertormed. 

Ricardo  is  a  small,  thin  subject,  of  a  highly  bilious  temperament,  with 
greyish  hair,  and  appears  much  older  than  he  states  himself  to  be.  His 
jaws  are  so  compressed,  that  he  can  take  nothing  but  flukls.  Tke 
whole  of  the  right  cheek  is  swollen,  particularly  on  a  line  with  tlie 
angle  of  the  jaw.  All  the  tissues  seem  blended  together  and  hare  a 
laidaceous  feel  and  appearance. 

On  a  line  with  the  second  inferior  molar  and  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  symphysis  of  the  chin,  we  find  two  fistuhe  discharging  a  ftetid  and 
sero-purulent  matter. 

The  stylet,  when  introduced  into  these  fistuls,  came  in  contact  with 
the  denuded  bone,  and  this  enabled  Dr.  Mercier  to  detect  a  necrosis, 
which  extended  from  the  symphysis  as  fikr  at  least  as  the  angle,  it 
could  not  be  ascertained  that  the  lesion  extended  any  higher.  Tke 
pains  were  so  constant  and  severe,  that  the  patient  was  unable  sobw* 
times  to  sleep  half  an  hour.  In  other  respects  the  patient  was  in  tiM 
enjoyment  of  good  health.  On  the  drd  of  February,  1847,  Dr.  Merdar 
performed  the  operation  in  the  following  i 
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Seizing  the  lower  lip  with  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  he  separated  the  lip  from  the  teeth,  and  introducing  a  bistounry 
held  in  his  right  hand,  on  a  level  with  the  frenum,  he  carried  the  inci« 
sion  vertically  down  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  symphysis,  then 
changed  its  direction,  and  carried  the  knife  along  the  border  o£  the  in- 
ferior maxilla  as  far  as  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 

Scarcely  had  the  bone  been  exposed,  when  the  finger,  thrust  into  the 
Vound,  enabled  Dr.  M.  to  detect  the  existence  of  a  necrosis,  which 
extended  nearly  to  the  tempero-maxillary  articulation.  The  bone  was 
divided  with  a  chain  saw,  on  the  left  of  the  symphysis,  on  a  level  with 
the  first  inferior  left  incisor.  Whilst  Dr.  Mercier  was  making  efiforts 
to  draw  forward  the  right  half  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  the  horizontal 
branch  of  the  bone  was  separated  from  the  vertical  portion  on  a  line 
with  its  angle.  This  part  was  separated  from  the  soft  parts  and 
completely  detached.  Then  seizing  with  the  left  hand  the  vertical 
portion  which  remained,  Dr.  Mercier  drew  it  out  and  with  the  bistoury 
divided  all  the  adhesions  of  the  soft  parts,  as  &r  as  the  articulation. 

Scarcely  a  pound  of  blood  was  lost  during  the  operation.  Only  the 
fiicial  artery  was  cut,  which  was  immediately  tied  and  a  small  branch  of 
tha  internal  maxillary  which  is  distributed  to  the  tempero-maxillary  «r- 
ficulation ;  slight  pressure  with  the  end  of  the  finger  sufiHc^  to  iprrest 
the  hemorrhage. 

The  wound  after  being  cleaned,  was  drawn  together  by  twisted  sui 
tures.  The  night  succeeding  the  operation,  the  patient  slept  six  hours. 
On  the  third  day  the  wound  was  united  by  the  first  intention,  throughout 
its  extent,  with  the  exception  of  the  quarter  of  an  inch,  opposite  the 
ligature.  On  the  sixth  day,  the  ligature  came  away ;  three  days  after 
cicatrization  was  complete,  and  on  the  13th  day  after  the  operation  the 
patient  was  well  enough  to  take  a  walk  on  the  levee.  To-day,  the  I8thf 
the  cure  is  complete. 

There  are  two  points  worthy  of  special  notice  in  this  operation,  1st, 
the  lower  lip  was  left  entire,  as  the  penetration  was  made  on  a  level 
with  its  origin ;  2nd,  the  head  of  the  bone  was  disarticulated  without 
wounding  the  7th  pair  of  nerves.  Dr.  M.  thinks  there  is  no  necessity 
of  dividing  the  lip,  and  found  no  inconvenience  from  leaving  it  whole- 
There  has  been  no  paralysis,  and  the  contour  of  the  fiice  is  scarcely  at 
all  altered. 

P. 


1. '^Retirement  of  Dr.  JoHir  Bell  from  the  Bulled  of  Medical 
Science  and  Select  Medical  Library, 

We  have  heard  with  regret  that  Dr.  John  Bell  has  ceased  to  edit 
these  interesting  woiks,  on  account  of  continued  ill  health.  He  has 
been  an  honorable  and  indefatigable  laborer  in  the  field  of  medical  sci- 
ence, and  commands  the  respect  and  the  sympathy  of  the  profession.—" 
We  sincerely  hope  he  may  be  restored  to  perfect  health  and  many  years 
yet  be  added  to  his  usefiil  life. 
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NEW  ORLEANS,  MAY  1,  1847. 

'The  present  number  closes  the  third  ▼olume  of  our  Jounial.  Oar 
list  of  subscribers  has  been  constantly  increasing,  though  it  i«  yet  &r 
fron^  affording  adequate  compensation  for  the  editorial  labour  expended 
on  jLhe  work.  The  expense  of  publication  is  verj  great  in  this  citj : 
therefore  delinquent  subscribers  must  not  take  oflfence  at  firequeat  duaa. 
The  work  cannot  and  will  not  be  continued  to  those  who  do  noC  pay. — 
We  should  like  to  extend  our  circulation  at  the  North,  where,  from  eome 
cause,  we  have  not  received  as  much  support  as  wo  anticipated.  We 
maj  mention  in  this  place  that  we  observe  in  the  Foreign  Journals  seTer* 
ai  extracts  from  oiir<,  credited  to  our  northern  cotemporaries, 

HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY. 

We  have  nothing  extraordinary  to  note  as  to  the  diseases  of  the  day 
eince  our  last  report.  We  have  had  about  the  customaiy  amouat  of 
fevers,  bowel  complaints,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  measles,  hooping  coqgk, 
and  some  small  pox.  We  shall  hereafter  give  the  List  of  Intennents 
in  the  city,  instead  of  the  admissions,  discharges  and  deaths  at  the 
Charity  Hospital.  All  reports  of  cases  from  the  dlfierent  hospitals  will 
be  thankfully  received. 

The  weather  has  continued  very  variable,  and  for  the  most  part  veiy 
bad.  The  Spring  has  been  one  of  the  most  backward  ever  known  ia 
the  South. 

The  river  has  been  remarkably  high  for  the  season.  It  is  now  poor- 
ing  in  torrents  along  the  gutters  leading  back  to  the  swamp.  We 
observed  the  same  in  the  city  of  La&yette  a  week  or  two  ago.  Tlie 
river  is  said  to  be  fully  as  high  at  Vicksburg  as  it  was  in  1844,  aad  still 
rising.  This  is  veiy  extraordinary,  as  the  Missouri  and  upper  Miasir 
sippi  are  still  low.  The  flood  comes  from  the  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Cum. 
berland  and  Arkansas,  and  if  it  should  not  pass  off  before  the  usual 
spring  rise  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  the  consequences  must  be 
most  disastrous.  The  levees  have  already  given  way  in  many  places 
and  much  injury  has  been  done  in  the  upper  Parishes,  Hie  rise  will 
not  reach  this  place  for  several  days  yet. 

We  learn  from  the  papers  that  Yellow  Fever  is  prevailing  at  Kings- 
ton,  Jamaica,  and  that  the  British  ship  Endymion  had  been  compelled 
to  leave  on  account  of  it — the  crew  being  already  severely  soonigiML— 
We  have  no  authentic  account  of  Yellow  Fever  at  Vera  <5ruz  yet, 

HEALTH  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

We  return  our  thanks  to  our  obliging  correspondents  for  the  foUowing 
communications : 

MoNTGOMEBY,  Ala.,  April  15th,  1847. 

Gxntlexen: — I  send  you  a  table  of  cases»  embracing  those  ocGor- 
ring  from  the  10th  of  February  to  the  9th  of  April  inclusive — compiled 
from  the  same  sources  as  that  for  the  last  number. 

Abscess  3,  Abortion  2,  Anthrax  1,  Aptha  (in&nt)  1,  BroncUtia  (acote) 
^,  (chronic)  2,  Bleparoptosis  1,  Cataract  2,  Catarrh  1«  Caneer  1,  Choi^ 
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era  Morbus  7,  Colic  7,  Calculus  (renal)  1,  Caries  (of  mastoid  process) 
1,  Dyspepsia  2,  Dysentery  9,  Diarrhcsa  (acute)  14,  (chronic)2,  Dys*. 
menorrhcea  2,  Difficult  Dentition  1,  Delirium  Tremens  3,  Engorgement 
of  uterus  2,  Engorgement  of  spleen  (chronic)  1,  Enteritis  4,  Erysipelas 
1,  Epilepsy  1,  Enlargement  of  prostate  gland  1,  Eczema  (chronic  1, 
Fever  (Intermittent  simple)  37,  do.  (Pernicious)  1,  do.  (Remittent  sim- 
ple) 20,  (Pernicious)  1,  do.  (Infantile)  7,  do.  (Scarlet)  4,  Foreign  body 
in  ear  2,  do.  in  nostril  1,  Fracture  (of  malar  bone)  1,  Gastritis  3,  Gas- 
tro-enteritis  2,  Gonorrhcea  8,  Hysteria  3,  Haemorrhage  (uterine)  2,  Her- 
nia (inguinal)  2,  Hypertrophy  of  heart  2,  Herpes  prsepuiialis  1,  Insanity 
2f  Irritable  bladder  1,  Immobility  of  inferior  maxilla  1,  Involuntary 
seminal  emissions  1,  Icterus  3,  Inflammation  of  mamma  1,  Leucorrhoea 
(vaginal)  4,  Laryngitis  (acute)  2,  Mania  (puerperal)  1,  Necrosis  3, 
Neuralgia  4,  Orchitis  2,  Ophthalmia  (catarrhal)  2,  do.  (gonorrhcsal)  1, 
do.  (scrophulous)  1,  Otitis  3,  Paronychia  3,  Prurigo  1,  Prolapsus  uteri 
1,  do.  ani  2,  Parturition  (nat.)  3,  do.  (tedious)  2,  Phthisis  pulmonalis  2, 
Parotitis  6,  Pneumonia  10,  Pleuropneumonia  1,  Pleuritis  1,  Retained 
placenta  1,  Rubeola  1,  Rheumatism  (acute)  1,  (chronic)  2,  Rupture  of 
Hymen  (accidental)  1,  Scabies  2,  Stricture  of  urethra  1,  Strabismus  1, 
Syphilis  (primary)  7,  do.  (secondary)  2,  Suppression  of  catamenia  2, 
Tumour  (liitty)  1,  Trismus  nascent.  2,  Tronsijitis  3,  Ulcer  (chronic  of 
l^g)  If  Urticaria  1,  Vertigo  1,  Wounds  (incised)  2,  do.  punctured  2, 
do.  contused  2,  do,  lacerated  1.     In  all  280  cases. 

There  were  0  deaths  :  two  from  Trismus  nascentium,  two  from  acute 
Pneumonia,  one  from  acute  Laryngitis,  one  from  acute  G astro-enteritis, 
one  from  Diarrhcea,  one  from  Delirium  Tremens  and  one  from  acute 
Enteritis.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  there  are  still  a  few  of  the 
cases  under  treatment.  W.  M.  B. 

Memphis  Ten.,  April  10th,  1847. 

Gentlemen  :— -The  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Boling  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 
and  so  cordially  approved  and  recommended  by  you  in  the  last  No.  of 
the  Medical  Journal,  for  health  reports,  is  so  convenient,  and  satis&c- 
tory  and  at  the  same  time  affords  such  a  suitable  basis  for  brief  prac- 
tical remarks,  that  I  determined  to  adopt  it  and  to  furnish  for  each  No. 
of  the  Journal  such  a  table  of  cases,  from  this  point. 

The  following  list  of  diseases,  contains  only  my  own  cases,  and  some 
of  my  partner's,  (Dr.  Frayser)  which  I  saw,  during  one  month,  from  the 
0tb  of  March,  to  the  10th  of  April. 

Measles  has  been,  and  still  is  more  prevalent  as  an  epidemic,  than  I 
ever  saw  it  Many  have  taken  the  disease,  who  had  frequently  been 
exposed  to  it  before.  The  number  of  cases  that  have  required  medical 
treatment  have  been  greatly  increased,  by  the  complications  with  bowel 
affections,  and  Influenza,  produced,  no  doubt,  by  tlie  unusual  amount  of 
jrain,  and  the  coldness  and  dampness  of  the  weather. 

I  have  somewhat  extended  the  proposed  pl^n  of  health  reports,  by 
brief  practical  remarks — believing,  that  in  this  way  every  thing  that  is 
Taluable,  peculiar,  or  original  in  the  practice  of  each  physician  making 
reports,  may  be  recorded  in  direct  connection  with  his  cases,  and  in  a  con* 
^eentrated  and  convenient  form. 

LiM  pf  iHsea«e«.— Aracfano-Spinitis  1,  Anasarca  2,  AmpotatiGB  ef 
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tlie  leg  1,  Bronchitis  1^,  Burn  1,  Cataract  2,  ConTulsions  (infratOe)  !« 
Cancer  (of  the  Pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach)  1,  Dysentery  6,  DiarrbceA 
10,  Dysmenorrhoea  1,  Fever  (intermittent)  6,  (remittent)  26,  Gastritis 
(chronic)  4,  (acute)  1,  Gastro-Enteritis  (acute)  1,  Gonorrhoea  2»  Hem* 
orrhaf:e  (uterine)  1,  (nasal)  1,  Hemoptysis  1,  Hematemesis  1,  Influ- 
enza 16,  Jaundice  2,  Leucorrhoea  4,  Parotitis  6,  Menorrhagia  2,  Rabe<rfa 
54,  Neuralgia  5,  Urticaria  1,  Ophthalmia  (simple)  2,  (scro^ous)  1, 
Orchitis  2,  Pneumonia  10,  Pleurisy  5,  Puerperal  Peritonitis  1,  Pertussis 
1,  Phthisis  3,  Prolapsus  uteri  1,  Parturition  6,  Rheumatism  7,  Syphilis 
(secondary)  2,  wounds  (contused)  1,  (incised)  1. 

Total  number  of  cases  216.  Deaths  8  ;  viz  :  3  of  Pneumonia;  one 
about  three  weeks,  the  other  two  about  twenty  months  old.  Three  of 
Bronchitis ;  one  about  20  years,  one  about  6  years  and  the  other  20 
months  old— <»ne  of  Gastro-enteritis  aged  19  years ;  and  one  of  conTol- 
sions  aged  16  months. 

Practical  remarks, — ^In  all  the  cases  of  death  from  Bronchitis,  Measles 
had  supervened  upon  Influenza,  and  although  the  eruption  developed 
itself  well,  upon  the  subsidence  of  the  eruption,  the  Bronchitic  symptoms 
became  more  prominent— the  fever  and  thirst  continued,  the  expectora- 
tion more  viscid,  and  less  in  quantity,  the  dyspnea  greatly  increased, 
and  from  the  want  of  the  proper  change  being  produced  in  the  blood, 
the  surface  generally  became  purple,  and  as  the  disease  progressed,  a 
general  mahogany  colored,  or  livid  hue  pervaded  the  system.  They 
died  of  apnea,  about  the  7th  day  after  the  eruption  came  out 

The  eruption  having  developed  itself  well,  the  friends  were  deceived 
as  to  the  danger,  and  I  was  not  called  in  until  the  dyspnea  and  general 
symptoms  of  asphyxia  became  alarmmg — when  the  cases  were  beyond 
the  curative  influence  of  remedies. 

Two  of  the  three  deaths  of  pneumonia  were  produced  by  its  complica- 
tion with  measles.  In  the  other  case  the  pneumonia  supervened  upoo 
purtussis. 

Measles,  in  many  cases  have  been  complicated  with  bowel  affections  ; 
but  the  most  troublesome  and  frequent  complication  has  been  bronchitis, 
from  the  prevalence  of  influenza.  During,  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
eruptive  stage— the  thirst,  harrassing  cough,  stricture  in  the  chest,  diffi« 
culty  and  oppression  in  breathing,  and  the  viscid,  suppressecl  expedorm* 
tion,  were  greatly  relieved  in  many  cases,  by  allowing  the  patient  to  eat 
ice  freely.  Indeed  to  the  use  of  ice  in  this  way,  the  recovery  of  seven) 
cases,  running  rapidly  into  a  stale  of  asphyxia,  is  mainly  to  be  attribaled. 

In  one  of  the  cases  of  cataract,  the  absorbent  operation  was  peifonn- 
ed  on  both  eyes.  In  one  with  prompt  and  perfect  success.  In  the  other 
the  lens,  which  was  hard,  afler  being  partially  cut  up  in  the  operatioii» 
floated  forward  into  the  pupil,  and  produced  considerable  inflammation. 
Now,  six  weeks  since  the  operation,  it  is  nearly  absorbed.  The  nnab* 
sorbed  portion  lies  behind  and  against  the  iris,  on  t&e  outside  of  the  pa* 
pil,  projecting  into  the  pupil,  so  as  to  give  it  a  crescentic  appearance. — 
The  sight  is  now  partially,  in  a  short  time  will  doubtless  be  entirely  res- 
tored. 

The  progress  of  this  case  is  given,  on  account  of  its  bearing  npeii  a 
point  in  practice,  in  which  there  is  adiflference  of  opinion  and  practiesi 
among  the  most  distinguished  occulists ;  that  is,  as  to  the  best  eoaditioa 
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of  the  pupil  for  this  kind  of  operation  for  cataract,  some  preferring  a 
fullj  dilated,  and  others  a  natural,  or  moderately  dilated  pupil.  In  this 
case  the  operation  was  performed  when  the  pupil  was  fully  dilated,  and 
hence  the  undesirable  result. 

The  case  of  infantile  convulsions  occurred  in  a  tolerably  robust  child 
sixteen  months  old,  and  terminated  fatally  in  six  hours  after  the  attack* 
The  spasms  were  continuous. 

In  a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience,  only  four  cases  of  continuous 
spasms,  coming  on  as  a  primary  disease,  are  recollected ;  and  they  all 
terminated  fatally  in  from  five  to  eight  hours. 

In  the  case  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  were 
produced  by  fatigue  and  exposure  to  cold,  sitting  up  the  seventh  day  afler 
parturition.  The  fever  was  decidedly  inflammatory.  The  pain  and 
soreness,  extending  over  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  very  distressiiig* 
The  pain  greatly  increased  during  a  paroxysm  from  seven  until  twelve 
every  morning. 

The  first  two  days,  bleeding,  cupping,  fomentations,  hip  bath,  purga- 
tives and  opiates,  were  used  as  freely  as  seemed  expedient  and  safe. — 
The  opiate  produced  great  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  therefore  could 
not  be  continued.  The  third  day  at  10  A.  M.  the  violence  of  the  pain 
and  the  soreness  were  greater  than  the  previous  days — ^pulse  frequent, 
but  not  tense  enough  to  bear  the  lancet— cupping  did  not  afford  relief— 
the  bowels  had  been  freely  moved  during  the  night.  In  this  condition 
at  10  A.  M  in  the  height  of  the  paroxysm,  I  gave  her  35  grains  of 
quinine.  At  three  P.  M.  considerable  deafness,  and  numbness  in  the 
extremities  were  complained  of;  but  the  pain  and  soreness  was  greatly 
relieved.  10  grains  quinine  was  directed  at  nine  at  night,  and  the  same 
quantity  at  five  the  next  morning.  At  ten  next  day  she  was  quite  com- 
fortable. Some  complaint  of  deafness  and  roaring  in  the  ears — skin 
cool  and  moist — pulse  much  improved.  During  the  night  she  had  copi- 
ous perspiration.  At  eight  in  the  morning  she  had  slight  pain,  but  it 
soon  passed  ofif.  The  quinine  was  discontinued.  The  next  mornings 
some  return  of  pain.  The  ten  grain  dose  of  quinine  were  resumed  twice 
a  day  for  two  days.  The  lochial  discharge  was  re-established  and  she 
convalesed  rapidly. 

No  other  remedy  would  probably  have  acted  so  speedily,  safely  and 
<iertainly,  as  a  sedative,  antiphlogistic,  and  diaphoretic  febrifuge,  as  the 
quinine  in  large  doses  did  in  this  case  ;  and  probably  no  other  remedies 
would  have  saved  her  life. 

The  case  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  was  a  negro  man  about  50  years 
old.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  that  disease,  which  had 
gradually  increased  for  8  to  16  months,  there  was  during  two  months 
previous  to  his  death  occasional  discharges  of  blood  from  his  bowels ; 
and  evident  obstruction  in  the  pyloric  orifice,  from  the  frequent  vomitings 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

The  post-mortem  examination  exhibited  all  the  sfomach  sound,  except 
the  pyloric  orifice  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  duodenum,  which  were  near  half  an  inch  thick,  of  an  indurated, 
indeed  schirrous  hardness.  Just  below  the  pyloric  valve  there  was 
an  open  ulcer,  with  rather  indurated  edges,  near  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  L.  S. 
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CENSUS  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  census  of  the  city  recently  taken  must  be  foil  of  the  grossest 
errors.  It  gives  us  a  population  of  about  96,000;  whereas  in  1840  the 
U.  S.  census  allowed  us  102,000.  The  idea  that  New  Orleans  has  re- 
trograded within  the  last  7  years  is  perfectly  preposterous.  No  one 
places  any  reliance  upon  the  correctness  of  the  late  census — indeed  sev- 
eral gentlemen  have  assured  us  that  their  own  families  as  well  as  roan j 
of  their  acquaintances  had  been  erroneously  represented.  Whilst  the 
2nd  Municipality  is  reported  as  having  increased  during  the  last  7  years 
from  21,500  to  42,919,  the  others  are  made  to  decrease  in  about  the 
same  ratio.  Now  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  Ist  and  8d  Municipalities 
have  increased  in  proportion  to  the  2nd,  but  they  certainly  have  not 
diminished.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  late  census  has  been 
taken  in  to  unsatisfactory  a  manner. 

Inhalation  of  Sulphuric  Ether— Surgical  Oferations  vmmm 
ITS  Influence,  at  the  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital. — We 
mentioned  in  our  last  number,  that  the  Letheon  had  just  been  introduced 
into  this  city,  and  that  we  had  witnessed  an  amputation  of  the  thigh 
without  pain.  We  shall  now  report  the  case  in  foil,  together  with  three 
other  important  operations  which  we  have  witnessed  at  the  Charily 
Hospital. 

The  ether  was  given  in  several  other  amputations,  and  during  an  at- 
tempt  to  reduce  a  luxation  of  the  thigh,  of  five  or  six  weeks  standing, 
but  as  we  did  not  witness  them  We  cannot  give  them.  We  may  state 
that  on  account  of  an  asthmatic  affection,  it  could  not  be  Inhaled  by  one 
of  the  patients,  and  that  it  did  no  good  in  the  luxation,  as  we  are  in- 
formed. We  administered  the  ethereal  inhalation  recently  in  a  violent 
and  obstinate  case  of  neuralgia,  with  the  effect  of  affording  immediate 
relief  to  the  pain.  The  subject  was  a  delicate  lady  who  had  been  af- 
flicted with  neuralgia  of  the  stomach  for  four  months.  The  case  is  stiD 
under  treatment,  and  will  probably  be  reported  in  a  future  nomber. 

The  following  are  the  operations  at  the  Charity  Hospital. 

Case  Ist, — Amjmlaiion  of  the  Thigh  under  the  use  of  the  LetheoOf 
or  Inhalation  of  Sulphuric  Ether.  By  Dr.  W.  Stonb,  at  the  Charity 
Hospital. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  Febry.  1847, 1  witnessed  this  ioterestiiig 
operation  which  was  performed  by  Dr.  Stone  before  the  medical  class 
and  a  number  of  physicians,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Lewis  of  Mobile 
and  Dr.  Shanks  of  Memphis.  The  ether  was  administered  by  Mr. 
Ward  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Blaisdell,  agent  of  the  patentee. 

The  subject  was  a  man  aged  about  50  years,  of  rather  slendet  form, 
but  sound  constitution,  who  three  months  previous  had  received  a  severe 
injury  from  the  circular  saw  of  a  saw  mill,  which  had  cut  diagonaUy 
across  his  knee,  opening  the  joint  and  nearly  severing  the  limb.  Ha 
came  to  the  Charity  Hospital  on  the  22Rd  and  was  operated  upon  the 
2dd. 

The  patient  was  placed  upon  the  table,  the  tourniquet  applied,  aid 
every  thing  ready  for  cutting,  when  Mr.  Ward  applied  the  inhaler  < 
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teining  the  ether  to  his  mouth  and  directed  him  how  to  use  it  The 
patient  seemed  a  good  deal  agitated  and  apprehensive — pulse  upwaide 
of  100  at  the  commencement.  Began  to  inhale  at  10  minutes  to  10 
o'clock  A.  M.  /  Inhaled  rather  slowly  and  without  shutting  his  mouth 
closelj,  for  2|  minutes,  then  stopped,  put  awaj  the  inhaler,  talked  a 
while  about  the  effects,  seemed  alarmed,  but  being  ui^ged  he  resumed 
the  inhalation  after  a  lapse  of  8  minutes.  He  now  inhaled  the  ether 
lor  2  minutes  and  5  seconds,  when  he  seemed  to  be  completelj  uncon^ 
scious,  and  Mr.  Ward  took  awaj  the  instrument,  at  the  same  time  di* 
recting  the  surgeon  to  cut  away.  In  one  minute  the  limb  was  ofi^he 
then  groaned  and  stretched  his  arms  above  his  head^— pulse  184.  In 
8^  minutes  from  the  time  the  operation  was  commenced,  consciousness 
began  to  be  evident  He  was  asked  ^  if  it  hurt  him?''  Said  **  he  did 
not  feel  it"  He  asked  <«  if  it  was  off?"  Being  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative,  he  replied  **  I  am  d-nl  glad  of  it-*"  and  seemed  much  pleased 
when  the  amputated  limb  was  held  up  before  him-^id  not  believe  it 
until  he  saw  the  leg.  His  pupils  were  now  much  dilated.  Was  asked 
M  if  he  had  been  dreaming  ?"  He  replied,  '*  no."  Was  asked  ^  if  he 
had  been  conscious  of  what  had  been  going  on  ?"  He  replied,  **  no." 
Said  ^  the  last  thing  he  recollected  was  pushing  the  inhaler  from  his 
mouth."  In  36  minutes  from  the  commencement  oS  the  operation  the 
dressing  was  completed-^pulse  then  120-^upils  still  dilated — said  he 
fek  somewhat  confused,  but  had  no  pain.  He  was  then  put  to  bed.  The 
operation  was  entirely  satisfietctory  to  all  who  witnessed  it— a  thigh  had 
been  amputated  wUhonU  pain  I  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the 
operation,  when  quiet  in  bed,  pulse  1 12-^id  not  recollect  any  pain  from 
cutting— >said  **  his  first  recollection  was  when  he  was  asked  iif  it  hurt 
him?  and  the  leg  was  presented  to  him." 

February  36th.—- Found  patient  very  quiet  and  easy— said  he  had 
rested  well  through  the  night — has  no  pain— was  hungry  before  break- 
fast—no  thirst--pulse  110— tongue  clean^nddn  natiuid— in  short  he 
was  in  a  satisfiustory  condition. 

This  man  sufiered  considerable  constitutional  irritation  for  several 
days,  but  recovered  in  good  season,  and  was  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital cured. 

Case  2tL — Amputation  of  the  Tktglu  By  Db.  WsuDSRBiTSir,  on  the 
nth  April,  1647. 

Fkwent  at  the  operation,  Dn.  J.  Hampden,  Lewis,  Slade,  Azson,  Hester,  HarraII« 
'  a  Bomber  of  medical  students.] 

JiAn  Curry«  an  Irish  laborer,  aged  86,  has  been  about  New  Orleans 
the  last  twelve  years,  in  the  habit  of  drinking  pretty  freely,  but  says  he 
has  generally  been  healthy  and  robust ;  entered  the  Charity  Hospital 
on  the  25th  February,  1847,  for  a  compontnd  comminuted  fracture  of 
the  TUnOj  caused  by  being  run  over  by  a  cart-wheel.  He  now  looks 
rather  pale— is  somewhat  emaciated  and  has  had  a  cough  for  the  last 
six  or  eight  weeks.  Appears  alarmed — countenance  pale — pulse  90. 
Has  a  laige,  flabby,  indolent  ulcer  at  the  place  of  fracture,  with  a 
brown  sumce— the  lower  portion  of  the  limb  somewhat  0Bdematous«( 

He  was  placed  on  the  table  twenty-fbur  minutes  to  1,  p.  x.  Every 
thing  being  ready,  the  inhahUioB  was  commenced.    The  ether  was  im- 
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perfectly  inhaled  for  .3|  minutes,  but  as  he  did  not  appear  to  be  fidfy 
under  its  influence,  the  operation  Was  suspended,  and  he  was  su&red 
lo  return  to  entire  consciousness^  which  he  did  in  feur  minutes^  He 
talked  incoherently  for  a  while.  The  inhalation  was  conmHenced  again, 
and  being  determined  to  give  it  a  iair  chance,  he  was  made  to  inhale  it 
for  five  minutes  in  the  sitting  posture.  He  was  then  laid  down  and  the 
cutting  commenced.  He  did  not  display  the  least  sensation,  although 
his  eyes  were  open.  The  pupils  were  not  dilated-^pulse  a  little  up« 
wards  of  100.  The  leg  was  off  in  1^  minute.  He  became  sensible 
again  in  four  aainutes,  so  as  to  speak — asked  to  have  water  on  his  &ca 
-—vomited-'-said  he  ^  felt  so  sleepy  he  could  not  wake." 

He  now  became  sick  at  the  stomach  and  vomited ;  talked  at  randon 
about  work  and  various  things  ;  said  ^  he  would  soon  be  ready  for  the 
cutting."  Was  asked  if  he  had  not  feit  any  thing,  said  *'  no,  that  the 
Doctor  marked  it  round,  ahd  he  heard  something  drop."  Was  asked 
if  he  had  felt  any  pain  ?  said  *'  none."  I  now  asked  him  in  a  seriona 
manner  if  he  was  aware  that  the  operation  was  over  and  the  leg  off  f 
He  fixed  his  attention  on  me  and  said,  *'  no.**  I  assured  him  that  such 
was  the  fact,  and  casting  his  eyes  upon  the  open  stump,  he  remaiked 
with  astonishment,  ^*  and  so  it  is!  Idid^nt  know itf  U  looks  like  a  ator 
pork  steak!  **  He  now  returned  fully  to  consciousness,  7|  miautes 
from  the  last  inhalation.     His  pulse  was  not  much  ez<^ited,  nor  his  pa. 

Jil  dilated,  though  he  looked  quite  pale,  like  a  person  just  recovering 
'om  a  fainting  fit.  Every  person  around  was  satisfied  that  he  had  sof 
fered  no  pain  from  the  operation.  The  patient  did  well,  and  the  stump 
healed  kindly,  notwithstanding  the  infirm  general  health  of  the  j 


Case  Sd. — Extirpation  of  the  Parotid  Gland,  under  the  Inhalalim 
of  Stdphuric  Ether.    By  Dr.  A.  Mbkcibs,  al  the  Charily  HospiUiL 

On  the  24th  of  April,  this  operation  was  performed  in  the  new  am- 
phitheatre of  the  Hospital,  being  the^r*^  ever  done  there.  There  were 
some  thirty  or  forty  spectators. 

The  subject  was  a  German,  aged  twenty-four  years,  who  had  a  tu- 
mour nearly  as  large  as  the  fist,  hard  and  firmly  set  on  the  side  ef  Che 
parotid  gland.  The  gland  was  supposed  to  be  completely  involved. 
As  our  object  is  only  to  give  an  account  of  the  operation,  we  shall  say 
no  more  about  the  history  or  nature  of  the  case.  The  young  man 
seemed  to  be  pretty  robust,  and  took  his  position  on  the  table  with  firm- 
ness and  composure.  His  pulse  was  now  one  hundred.  Every  thing  be- 
ing ready,  he  commenced  inhaling  the  ether  under  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Knapp,  a  little  after  1,  p.  m.  He  inhaled  freely  and  fairly  for  two  minates, 
in  the  sitting  posture,  when  he  seemed  to  be  completely  under  its  infln. 
ence  and  was  laid  down.  Dr.  Mercier  commenced  the  operation  by  put- 
ting a  ligature  round  the  primitive  carotid  artery.  When  the  first  inciaioa 
was  made,  the  patient  conomenced  groaning,  but  did  not  flinch  ;  but  aa 
the  incisions  were  extended  his^groans  increased,  his  hands  wero  firmlj 
clenched,  and  he  appeared  to  suffer  great  pain  ;  pulse  then  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  application  of  the  ligature  occupied  l^  minutea. 
He  was  now  completely  conscious  and  commenced  inhaling  the  ether 
again  in  the  sitting  posture.  In  less  than  two  minutes  he  seemed  to  be 
fhliy  under  the  influence ;  pulse  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty;  ceunta* 
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nance  very  pale,  breathing  hurried.  He  was  laid  back  and  the  cutting  on 
the  tumour  commenced*  He  did  not  seem  to  feel  the  first  cutaneous 
incision,  but  soon  commenced  groaning,  writhing  and  giving  every  evi* 
dence  of  intense  suffering.  This  he  continued  to  do  during  the  ten 
roinotes  which  were  occupied  in  removing  the  tumour.  At  the  end  of 
the  operation  the  pulse  was  one  hundred,  and  the  patient  soon  became 
perfectly  quiet.  He  said  he  had  felt  pain  during  the  whole  operation, 
and  had  been  conscious  of  all  that  had  been  done  ;  yet  he  appeared  to 
us  to  get  very  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  ether. 

During  the  performance  of  the  operation  he  frequently  said  something 
in  the  German  language,  which  we  did  not  understand.  We  have  since 
learned  from  a  gentleman  who  did  understand  him,  that  he  was  asking 
for  more  ether ;  which  goes  to  show  that  he  either  experienced^  or  hoped 
for  relief  from  it. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  physicians  present,  that  the  pain 
of  this  operation  was  not  so  great  as  it  would  have  been  without  the 
ether ;  but  for  our  own  part,  we  do  not  think,  from  the  demonstrations 
given,  that  sensibility  could  have  been  much  deadened.  Of  one  thing 
we  are  sure,  that  in  a  similar  operation  performed  by  Dr.  Luzenberg, 
on  a  colored  woman  in  this  city,  three  years  ago,  without  the  aid  of 
ether,  opium,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  there  was  a  perfect  contrast  in 
the  demonstrations  of  suffering  to  what  was  here  seen.  The  woman 
remained  perfectly  passive  until  the  tumour  was  torn  from  its  strong 
attachments,  when  she  groaned  and  exclaimed,  "  glory  to  God." 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  in  Dr.  Mercier's  case,  Mr.  Knapp  used  the 
ordinary  ether  of  the  drug  stores.  On  the  day  previous  he  had  admin- 
istered it  to  this  man,  and  when  he  appeared  to  be  under  its  infiuencet 
stuck  a  pin  into  the  tumour.  The  patient  said  he  felt  it  and  compared 
it  to  the  sensation  of  burning.  In  conclQsion,  we  are  bound  to  give  as 
our  opinion,  that  the  ether  failed  to  produce  insensibility  in  this  in* 
stance.  E.  D.  F. 


ELECTION  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  TO  THE 
NEW  ORLEANS  CHARITY  HOSPITAL. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Administrators  of  this  Institution  held 
on  the  12th  of  April,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  serve 
until  the  first  Monday  in  November  next,  viz  : 

Surgeons. — A.  Mercier,  M.  D.,  and  J.  B.  Slade,  M.  D. 

Physicians. — A.  F.  Axson,  M.  D.,  E.  D.  Fenner,  M.  D.,  T.  M. 
Logan,  M.  D.,  B.  Stille,  M.  D.,  W.  T.  Brent,  M.  D.,  E.  Martin,  M.  D. 
Charle  McCormick,  M.  D., — Wilson  M.  D. ;  the  last  named  resigned 
and  his  place  has  been  filled  by  Dr.  Cross. 

House  Surgeon. — ^J.  C.  P.  Wedderstrandt,  M.  D. 

We  renew  our  request  to  the  visiting  physicians  and  surgeons  of  thif 
Hospital,  to  furnish  for  publication  all  interesting  cases  that  may  fall  un. 
der  their  observation.  The  new  amphitheatre  is  now  ready  for  service 
and  is  a  great  acquisition  to  the  Hospital. 
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MONTHLY  REPORTS 
OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  CHARITY  HOSPITAL. 

XAIN   BUII^DING. 

Fehruary— Admitted  :  Males,  451 :  Females,  107.     Total  &58« 
Discharged  :  Males,  447  ;  Females,  97.    Total  554. 
Died:  Males,  55  ;  Females,  12.     Total  67. 
Remaining  on  the  1st  of  March,  323. 

LUNATIC   ASTLXm* 

Admitted :  Males,  41 ;  Females,  12.     Total  53. 
Discharged  :  Males,  36  ;  Females,  10.    Total  46. 
Died  :  Males,  8  ;  Females,  0.     Total  3. 
Remaining  on  the  1st  of  March,  86. 

KAIN   BUILDING. 

jlforc^— Admitted :  Males,  467  ;  Females,  153.    Total  620. 
Discharged:  Males,  419;  Females,  105.     Total  524. 
Died  :  Males,  70 ;  Females,  12.     Total  82. 
Remaining  on  the  1st  of  April,  337. 

LUNATIC  ASTLUH. 

Admitted ;  Males,  35  ;  Females,  22.     Total.57. 

Dischai^ed  ;  Malea,  35 ;  Females  18.    ToUd  53. 

Died :  Males,  1 ;  Females,  0.    Total  1. 

Remaining  on  the  1st  of  April,  90. 
N.  B*  On  the  26th  of  April,  there  were  96  admissioBa  ialo  Ikia 
Hospital,  69  of  which  came  from  the  ship  Stephen  Baldwin,  just  anmd 
from  LiverpooL  This  ship  left  Lirerpool  with  neariy  300  Iridi  emi- 
grants— was  out  72  days— 'fell  short  of  water  and  provi8t<nu,andanmd 
here  with  the  most  miserable  set  of  sick  and  starving  wietchea  almoal 
ever  seen.  Twenty-six  died  on  the  passage,  and  round  in  the  wiiary 
abyss  a  quietus  to  all  the  miseries  of  life.  The  principal  dbeasea 
presented  by  those  admitted  into  the  Charity  Hoapital,  were  typhoid 
fever,  diarrhcsa,  and  dysentery.  Some  were  in  a  simple  state  of  debflity 
pmd  anoemia  from  want  of  fi)od.  If  they  recover  from  their  present 
miserable  condition,  they  will  probably  never  again  saffer  the  korron  of 
frtaryation  in  this  land  of  plenty. 


OBITVART. 


Died  on  the  Sl^th  of  February,  after  a  long  aod  painful  illness,  CHARLES 
F.  6N0WDEN,  M.  D.,  aged  40  years,  ooe  of  the  most  respectable  pimctitto- 
ers  of  this  city.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Physico-Medieal  Society,  the  fi>lkNriBf 
resolutions  were  adopted,  viz : 

Raolvedt  That  the  Physico-Medieal  Society  has  heard  with  gvsat  regrat  oC 
the  death  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Snowden,  one  of  its  most  excellent  and  esteraiea  ma»- 
bers. 

Reaolvedy  That,  while  this  Society  deplores  the  untimely  fiite  of  a  woitfaj 
member,  it  deeply  sympathiies  with  his  afflicted  family  in  its  bersaveownt. 
That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  his  fiunUy, 


Resolvedt  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  his  fiunUy,  and 
.  ..     ^       .^...^t.  _  J  .^  .u  _*,.,,,  w         ,    *  this  city. 

WM.  P.  HORT,  M.  D., 


that  they  be  puUished  in  the  Medical  Journal  of  Jhis  city. 

t.     A  . 


A.  F.  Axson, 

JUeoriUig  Secretary, 
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MORTAUTY  IN  NEW  ORLEANS, 

With  a  list  (^  the  dueoMes,  from  Uth  Dec.  1846,  to  16A  Apni  1847,  being  four 
marUhs  or  seventeen  weeks.    Furnished  by  A.  Hester,  Secretary  to  the 

Board  cf  Health, 
Acute  Broncbitis,  1 ;  Acute  Gastritis,  1  ;  Acute  Hepatitis,  1  ;  Abor. 
tion,  1 ;  Accidental,  2  ;  Amputation  of  leg,  1 ;  Anoennia>  5 ;  Aneurism, 
1 ;  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta,  1 ;  Apoplexj,  21 ;  Ascites,  4 ;  Asthenic 
Bronchitis,  1 ;  Asthma,  1 ;  Atrophia,  1 ;  Bladder,  inflammation  of,  1 ; 
Bowels,  do.,  7 ;  Bowels,  ulceration  of,  1 ;  Brain,  compression  o(  1 ; 
do.  concussion  of,  1 ;  do.  congestion  of,  15 ;  do.  disease  of)  2 ;  do.  in. 
flammation  of^  5  ;  do.  sotlening  of,  1 ;  do.  effusion  o^  1 ;  Breast,  ab* 
ecess  in,  1 ;  do.  carcinoma  o(  1 ;  Bronchitis,  14  ;  Bum,  3 ;  Cancer,  1 ; 
Catarrh,  11 ;  do.  Chronic,  3 ;  do.  Pulmonary,  5  ;  Cerebral  congestion,  8 ; 
do.  Hemorrhage,  1 ;  Cerebritis,  14  ;  Cholera  Infantum,  2 ;  do.  Morbus, 
2;  Chlorosis,  1;  Chronic  Bronchitis,  1;  do.  Diarrhcea,  12;  do. 
Disease,  6  ;  do.  Dysentery,  36  ;  do.  Enteritis,  17  ;  do.  Gastritis,  2  ; 
do.  Gastro-enteritis,  5 ;  do.  Hepatitis,  1 ;  do.  Meningitis,  1 ;  do.  Mye- 
litis,  1 ;  do.  Pleuro.pneumonia,  2 ;  do.  do.  4  ;  do.  Rheumatism,  1  ;  do. 
Peritonitis,  2 ;  do.  Scrofulous  afl^tion,  2  ;  Congestion,  2 ;  do.  pulmona- 
ry, 2  ;  Constitutional  disease,  2 ;  Coxalgia,  1 ;  Colic,  1 ;  Colitis,  5 ; 
Consumption,  201 ;  Contusion,  1 ;  Convulsions,  53  ;  Cramp,  2  ;  Croups 
}4 ;  Cynanche  Trachealis,  2 ;  DebQity,  51 ;  Delirium  Tremens  12 ; 
Pentition,  19;  Diarrhoea  11;  Dropsy,  21 ;  Drowned,  15;  Dysentery^ 
25  ;  Encephalitis,  4  ;  ^nteroceph^itis,  1 ;  Entero-colitis,  1 ;  Enteritis, 
\4t ;  Epilepsy,  3 ;  Erysipelas,  1 ;  Excessive  flagellation,  1 ;  Fever,  11 ; 
do  Adynamic,  1 ;  do  Ataxic,  1 ;  do  3iliou8t  1 ;  do  Bilious  Remit.  1 ; 
do  Cerebral,  3 ;  do  Congestive,  14  ;  do  do  Typhoid,  1 ;  do  llectip,  \  ; 
do  Interm.  7  ;  do  do  Pernicious,  1 ;  do  Nervous,  2 ;  do  Pernicious,  9  ; 
do  Puerperal,  1 ;  do  Piitrid,  1 ;  do  do  malignant,  2 ;  do  Remit.  8  ;  dQ 
Scarlet,  2  ;  do  Typhoid,  64 ;  do  Yellow,  6  ;  do  Inflammatory,  1 ;  Gan- 
grene, 5 ;  Gastritis,  5 ;  Gastro  Enteritis,  21 ;  do  Hepatitis,  4 ;  Glottis, 
iSdema  o(  2 ;  Head,  injury  of^  2  ;  Heart,  chronic  affection  o(  1 ;  do  dis- 
ease of^  4  ;  do  hypertrophy  of,  6  ;  Hemorrhage,  2 ;  do  from  Lungs,  2 ; 
do  Puerprea,  1 ;  Hepatic,  Abscess,  1 ;  Hepatitis,  3 ;  do  Chronic,  1 ; 
Hepatic  phthisis,  1 ;  Hydrocephalus,  3 ;  Hydropsia,  8 ;  Hypertrophy^ 
8 ;  liifluenza,  1 ;  Inflammatory  disease,  3  ;  Injury,  caused  by  Steam 
Bo^t  explosion,  1 ;  Injury,  (rom  a  fall,  1 ;  Intemperance,  1 ;  Intes- 
tines,  auction  o(  2 ;  jaundice,  1 ;  Leg,  fiacture  of,  1 ;  Lock-jaw,  1 ; 
I^ungs,  congestion  o^  1 ;  do  grangrene  o(  1 ;  do  inflammation  of  6 ; 
Maniari-portu,  4 ;  Marasmus,  5 ;  Measles,  4 ;  Metro*Pentoniti8,  } ; 
Meningitis,  14 ;  Neck,  abscess  in,  1 ;  Old  ege,  9  ;  Palsey,  2 ;  Peritomtis 
8 ;  Penetrating  wound,  3  ;  Phrenitis,  1 ;  Pleurisy,  8 ;  Pleurodynia,  1 ; 
do.  pneumonia,  10  ;  Pneumonia,  94  ;  do.  ataxic  1 ;  Rheumatism,  2 ; 
Scald,  1 ;  Scorbutis,  1  ;  Scrofulous  Inflammation,  1 ;  Scrotum,  Gan- 
grene of,  1  ;  Senile  Catarrh,  I ;  Skull,  fracture  o(  1 ;  Small  pox,  8  ; 
Sore  throat,  1 ;  Spinal  arachnitis,  1 ;  Spine,  fracture  of,  2 ;  Spasms,  1; 
Still-Bom,  64;  Stomach,  Cancer  o(  1;  Stricture,  1;  Tetanus,  20; 
Tibia,  fracture  of^  1 ;  Traumatic  Tetanus,  1 ;  Trismus  Nascentium,  20 ; 
Typhoid  pnewnonia,  1 ;  Uncertain,  185 ;  Urethra,  stricture  o(  1 ;  Ute^ 
nis,  cancer  of,  2 ;  do.  disease  of,  1 ;  Vertrebe,  injury  o(  1 ;  Womb^ 
cancer  of;  1.  Total  1825;  Whites,  046;  Colored,  879;  Under  IQ 
jean  of  age,  465 ;  Orer  10  yean  of  age,  860. 
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ABSTRACT  OP  A  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL  FOR  1847. 

Bt  D.  T.  LILIJE,  at  thb  Citt  of  Nbw  Oblbabs. 
Latitude,  S9  def.  57  min. ;    Loogitude,  90  d«g.  07  mio.  weit  of  GrMowieh. 


WBBZLT. 

1847. 

Feb.     .  27 

THBBMOIIBTBR. 

BABOMBTBR. 

OOUBBB 

or 

WXRB. 

rOBCB 

OF 
WIHD, 
Ratio 
luilO 

& 

tPf «/ 
Rain 

Imtkm, 

Mai. 

Min. 

Ranee. 

Max. 

Min. 

Rsofe 

73.7 

40.6 

33.2 

30.29 

29.72 

0.67 

M.S. 

3 

2 

0.606 

Masch  -    6 

66.0 

46.6 

19.6 

30.29 

29.86 

0.43 

8.E. 

3 

2 

2.735 

-  13 

80.0 

49.0 

31.0 

30.14 

29.76 

0.39 

S.£. 

n 

2 

OJ^ 

«        -  20 

76.0 

40.0 

36.0 

30.50 

29.88 

0.62 

N.E. 

1 

0.256 

-  27 

71.6 

46.0 

26.6 

30.44 

30.00 

0.44 

W. 

3 

1 

1.560 

April     -    3 

87.0 

61.6 

36.6 

30.42 

30.04 

0.38 

W. 

^ 

0 

0.000 

"         -  10 

88.3 

66.0 

22.6 

30.16 

30.01 

0.16 

S.W. 

3} 

3 

3.035 

«         -  17 

79.0 

62.0 

27.0 

30.26 

30.07 

0.18 

w. 

3 

1 

0.750 

-  24 

79.0 

67.6 

21.6 

30.26 

30.09 

0.17 

B. 

2| 

3 

5.435 

Remarks. — ^The  Thermometer  used  for  these  observatioiis  is  Dot  attached  to 
the  Barometer,  but  is  a  self-registering  one,  and  is  placed  in  a  fiiir  ezposaie. 
Regular  hours  of  observation,  8  a.m.,  2  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 

The  Barometer  is  located  at  an  elevation  of  19  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  is  suspended  clear  of  the  wall  of  the  building. 

The  Rain  Guage  is  mduated  to  the  thousandth  psut  of  an  inch,  and  the 
receiver  is  elevated  40  feet  from  the  ground. 
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